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The  Empress  Theodora 

THE  courageous  attempt  recently  made  by  M.  Debidour  '  to  vin- 
dicate the  reputation  of  the  empress  Theodora  has  opened 
up  again  the  stubborn  controversy  of  which  Procopius'  '  Secret 
History '  is  the  theme.  Stimulated,  it  would  seem,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  Sardou's  drama  in  Paris,  M.  Debidour  has  revised  and 
republished  his  earlier  essay,  and  has  boldly  challenged  a  compari- 
son between  the  Theodora  of  history  and  the  Theodora  of  the 
stage.  The  verdict  of  public  opinion  has,  it  is  true,  long  since 
been  given  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  charges  of  Procopius  have 
never  before  received  the  searching  criticism  which  they  require, 
and  even  now  we  are  fully  entitled  to  ask  whether  the  view  upon 
which  that  verdict  is  founded  is  supported  by  the  facts. 

There  are.  few  stranger  episodes  in  literary  history  than  the  fate 
of  this  celebrated  empress.  For  us,  to  whom  her  name  recalls  the 
beautiful  and  unprincipled  comedian  suddenly  raised  by  a  freak  of 
fortune  from  disgraceful  obscurity  to  rule  with  undisputed  power 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Eoman  world,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how 
short  a  time  that  estimate  of  Theodora  has  existed,  and  how 
different  it  is  from  any  picture  of  her  which  would  have  been 
drawn  three  hundred  years  ago.  At  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  romantic  version  of  the  empress's  early  life  which  we 
accept  to-day  was  practically  unknown.  To  the  historical  students 
of  that  time  Theodora  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  prominent 
place  which  she  had  occupied  in  Justinian's  reign.  Of  her  early 
life  nothing  was  recorded,  but  it  was  believed  that  from  the  date  of 

'  In  his  monograph  L' ImpAratrice  Theodora.  It  is  largely  a  reprint- of  a  Latin 
essay  on  the  same  subject  (which  was  presented  to  the  Sorbonne  in  1877),  and  was. 
published  in  Paris  in  1885, 
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her  accession  to  the  throne  she  had  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  her  husband.  Ifc  was  known  that  at  a  great  political  crisis 
she  had  displayed  unwonted  courage,  that  she  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  policy  and  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  government,  and 
that  to  her  wisdom  the  emperor  had  attributed  the  merit  of  his 
legislation.  But  her  virtues  had  been  obscured  by  grave  religious 
errors,  and  her  attitude  towards  the  popes  had  proved  her  to  be  a 
lost  and  impenitent  heretic,  on  whom  the  greatest  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  age  had  lavished  every  epithet  of  theological  invec- 
tive.^ Such  is  the  brief  account  of  Theodora  which  was  handed 
down  in  history  and  tradition  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.^ 
Then  suddenly  a  flood  of  garish  light  was  let  in  upon  the  darkness. 
Disinterred  from  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  where  it  had  long  lain 
hidden,  and  edited  by  a  learned  and  laborious  critic,  the  '  Secret 
History  '  of  Procopius  was  presented  to  the  world.  For  the  first 
time  the  character  of  the  empress,  as  drawn  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  was  revealed  in  the  blackest  colours.  The  famous  consort 
of  Justinian  had,  it  appeared,  been  really  a  woman  of  the  lowest 
birth  and  worst  character,  whose  public  conduct  was  signalised  by 
tyranny  and  excess,  and  whose  private  life  was  disgraced  by  a 
turpitude  wholly  without  parallel.  From  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  '  Anecdotes '  Theodora  was  condemned.  The  tale  of  her 
iniquities,  which  for  nearly  eleven  centuries  had  been  forgotten  or 
unknown,  soon  obtained  universal  credence.  The  testimony  or  the 
silence  of  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  was  overlooked.  And 
the  sombre  picture  which  Procopius  painted  in  the  *  Secret  History  ' 
is  the  picture  to  which  our  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to-day. 
Is  it,  then,  too  late  to  inquire  what  were  the  claims  of  this  new  and 
startling  version  to  supersede  a  record  sanctioned  by  historical 
authority  and  by  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  ? 

Several  obvious  causes  have  contributed  to  secure  general 
credit  for  the  disclosures  of  the  '  Anecdotes.'  In  the  first  place 
they  are  the  work  of  a  contemporary  writer.  Then  they  are  the 
only  full  and  minute  account  which  we  have  of  Justinian's  court 
and  of  the  private  history  of  the  reign.  Their  author,  too,  was 
beyond  all  doubt  the  most  eminent  historian  of  his  day,  and  his 
high  reputation  makes  us  hesitate  to  reject  as  utterly  unfounded 
any  statements  of  his,  however  extravagant  they  may  appear. 
Moreover,  two  very  distinguished  writers  of  a  later  age,  who  had 
opportunities  of  sifting  and  of  refuting  these  revelations,  have 
deliberately  given  their  sanction  to  them ;  and  their  attitude  has 
naturally  gone  far  to  predispose  the  public  in  Procopius'  favour. 

'^  Such  as  Eve,  Herodias,  Alecto,  and  Tisiphone.  See^Baronius  (a.d.  548,  No.  24) 
as  quoted  by  Gibbon  (footnote  to  p.  48  of  vol.  v.  in  Smith's  edition,  which  is  the 
edition  referred  to  in  these  notes). 

^  Until  1623,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Secret  History, 
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The  Latin  commentator  Nicholas  Alemannus  and  the  English 
historian  Gibbon  are  qualified  to  speak  on  this  question  with 
greater  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  others,  and  yet  when  one  comes 
to  examine  their  motives,  neither  of  them  has  a  very  strong  reason 
to  offer  for  the  course  he  takes. 

Of  these  strange  '  Anecdotes '  (writes  Gibbon),  a  part  may  be  true 
because  probable,  and  a  part  true  because  improbable.  Procopius  must 
have  knoion  the  former,  and  the  latter  he  could  scarcely  invent.*' 

On  this  hyjDothesis  Gibbon   has  stamped  with  his   authority  the 
most  extraordinary  statements  of   their  author,  and  the  stories 
which  Gibbon  related  as  scandals  have,  because  Gibbon  related 
them,  been  widely  accepted  as  facts.     With  Alemannus  the  reason- 
ing is  different,  but  the  result  has  been  the  same.     Speaking  with 
the   weight   which,  independently  of  his  industry  and  learning, 
naturally  attaches  to  the  first  commentator  upon  the  *  Anecdotes,' 
Alemannus  frankly  states  the  argument  which  appeared  to  him 
conclusive   proof   of   their   veracity.      It   is   not  worth  while,  he 
maintains,  to  seek  evidence  to  confirm  Procopius,  *  since  nothing  is 
too  execrable  to  be  believed '  of  a  woman  who  tried  to  overthrow 
the  council  of   Chalcedon,  who  established  heretics  in  the  high 
places  of  religion,  and  whom  the  cardinal  Baronius  portrays  as  a 
*  monster '  towards   the  catholic   church.^     We  must   not   forget 
that  the  language  of  Alemannus  is  significant  of  the  temper  in 
which  the  '  Anecdotes '  were   originally  welcomed.      If   the  first 
critic  of  the  '  Secret  History '  approached  his  task  with  so  pro- 
nounced a  bias,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  reputation 
of   Theodora  has  suffered  as  it  has.     But  perhaps  the  simplest 
reason  why  Procopius'  condemnation  of   the   empress   has  been 
accepted  is  to  be  found  in  the  emphasis  and  detail  with  which  he 
has  weighted  his  charges.     Of  course  it  has  been  pointed  out  ^  that 
the  accusations  are  unsupported,  and   that  the  evidence  of  the 
'  Secret  History '  stands  alone.    But  the  majority  of  writers  on  the 
subject  seem  rather   to   have   avoided   facing  the  issue  directly. 
They  have  failed  to  realise   that   these   scandals  must  be  either 
substantially  true  or  wholly  false;    and  while  rejecting  in  some 
cases  Procopius'  circumstantial  stories  as  too  extravagant  to  be 
credited,  they  have  nevertheless  concluded  that  Theodora  was  a 
worthless  character,  because  the  stories  told  against  her  are  so 
numerous  and  so  bad.' 

The  first  question  which   arises   is   the  question  w^hether  the 
author  of  the  '  Secret  History '  had  any  obvious  motive  for  libelling 

'     *  See  footnote  to  p.  157  of  vol.  v. 

*  Alemannus'  preface  to  the  Anecdotes,  p.  vi  (Orelli's  edition  of  1827). 

*  Especially  by  Dean  Milman,  in  his  notes  on  Gibbon  (vol.  v.  p.  41). 

'  Elsewhere  Gibbon  has  guarded  himself  against  the   'pernicious  maxim   that 
■where  much  is  alleged  something  must  be  true.' 

B  2 
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the  empress.  It  naturally  occurs  to  one  that  if  his  attack  upon  her 
be  not  well  founded,  it  must  have  been  prompted  by  the  malice  of  a 
disappointed  man.  The  matter  of  the  authenticity  of  the  *  Secret 
History '  has  been  so  fully  and  repeatedly  argued,  that  we  may 
well  be  content  to  avoid  that  controversy  here,  and  to  regard  the 
authorship  of  Procopius  as  established.  But  when  that  is  ad- 
mitted, our  knowledge  of  its  author's  career  does  not  greatly  help 
us.  We  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  Justinian's  reign,  Procopius,^ 
then  a  young  and  rising  lawyer,  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  a 
post  closely  connected  with  the  person  of  Belisarius.^  We  know 
that  he  remained  long  in  this  position,  acting  sometimes  as  legal 
adviser  and  sometimes  almost  as  confidential  secretary  to  the 
general,  but  always,  it  must  be  remembered,  holding  a  public  office 
and  representing  the  emperor  therein.  We  know  that  either  in 
this  or  in  a  similar  capacity  he  accompanied  his  chief  for  over 
twenty  years  in  all  his  campaigns,  following  him  to  Persia,  to 
Africa,  to  Italy,  and  to  Constantinople.  We  know  that  he  retained 
the  emperor's  favour  so  far  as  to  be  admitted  to  the  senate  and  to 
receive  the  high  dignity  of  illustris.  We  know  that  the  histories  of 
Justinian's  three  great  wars  and  the  panegyric  of  the  emperor's 
buildings  were  published  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  form  the 
basis  upon  which  innumerable  later  chroniclers  have  built.  And 
we  know  lastly  that  in  the  year  558,  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Theodora,  the  man  who  had  signalised  his  name  by  chronicling  the 
triumphs  and  the  wisdom  of  Justinian  and  his  consort,  composed 
upon  the  same  subject  a  volume  so  scandalous  and  so  vindictive 
that  he  dared  not  publish  it  in  his  lifetime,  but  left  it  to  be  con- 
cealed or  neglected  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 

But  here  our  knowledge  stops.  As  to  Procopius'  latter  days 
— whether  he  retained  to  the  end  the  emperor's  favour,  or  fell 
into  disgrace  and  revenged  himself  by  concocting  a  virulent  libel,, 
we  have  no  certainty  to  guide  us.  It  has  been  asserted  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  Justinian's  reign  he  received  the  highest  mark  of 
the  emperor's  confidence  and  was  appointed  praefect  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  hence,  Alemannus  argues,  there  is  no  room  to  suppose 
that  the  judgment  of  his  latest  work  was  embittered  by  personal 
failure.^  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Procopius  who  was 
praefect  of  Constantinople  in  662  is  identical  with  the  author  of  the 
*  Secret  History.'  In  the  careful  appendix  which  he  devotes  to 
this  subject  Dr.  Felix  Dahn  seems  fairly  to  have  disposed  of  this 
supposition  and  of  the  argument  built  upon  it.  Proving  first  that 
the  *  Secret  History '  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  year 
558,  Dr.  Dahn  goes  on  to  show  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been 

*  For  Procopius'  exact  position  see  Dahn's  elaborate  work  on  Procopius  of  Cczsarea- 
(p.  18) ;  the  first  chapter  is  a  biography  of  the  historian. 

*  Alemannus'  preface  to  the  Aiiecdotes,  p.  xiii  (ed.  1827). 
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written  after  562,  from  the  fact  that  Procopius  would  never  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  downfall  of  Belisarius,  which  happened  in 
that  year.  Following  the  same  line  of  argument,  he  reasons  that 
Procopius  could  not  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  terrible  in- 
vasion of  Slavs  and  Huns  which  was  defeated  in  August  559,  and 
that  hence  the  '  Secret  History '  was  written  before  that  date.  And 
lastly,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  '  Anecdotes '  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  memorable  catastrophe  which  befell  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
a  church  on  which  Procopius  had  elsewhere  lavished  pages  of  de- 
scription and  eulogium,  Dr.  Dahn  concludes  that  the  author  of  the 
*  Anecdotes  '  had  ceased  to  write  before  7  May  559.  Then  he  proceeds 
to  discuss  elaborately  the  question  whether  the  '  Secret  History ' 
was  completed  or  not,  finally  deciding  that  it  was  left  unfinished  and 
was  probably  interrupted  by  the  author's  death. '°  Of  course  much 
of  this  reasoning  must  be  founded  on  conjecture.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  author  of  the  '  Anecdotes  '  was  preefect  of  Constantinople  in  562, 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  he  could  not  have  been  animated  by 
disappointed  ambition.  But  if,  as  seems  more  probable,  he  died 
before  the  spring  of  the  year  559,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
disappointment  and  failure  did  not  play  a  large  part  in  his  rancorous 
attack  upon  Justinian  and  Theodora.  The  question  of  motive  is 
one  which,  with  our  scanty  knowledge  of  Procopius'  circumstances, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide ;  but  when  we  consider  that  Pro- 
copius was  a  native  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  that  that  province 
suffered  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  Justinian's  reign,  it  does 
not  seem  unlikely  that  a  feeling  of  local  patriotism  may  have  con- 
tributed to  bias  his  judgment  and  to  colour  his  views. ^^ 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  '  Secret  History,'  and  examine  its  trust- 
worthiness upon  internal  grounds.  Alemannus  claims  credit  for 
the  *  Anecdotes,'  because,  he  says,  they  agree  so  perfectly  with  the 
previously  published  '  Histories.'  '^  But  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
work  their  author  discredits  himself.  In  the  preface  to  his  public 
history  we  find  these  dignified  words  : 

The  orator's  art  calls  for  eloquence,  the  poet's  for  imagination,  the 
historian's  for  truth.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  author  of  these  volumes 
has  not  attempted  to  conceal  even  the  failings  of  those  whom  he  admired 
the  most,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  scrupulously  set  forth  in  broad  daylight 
all  the  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  the  characters  of  his  tale.'^ 

But  in  the  introduction  to  the  *  Secret  History,'  Procopius  destroys 

'"  See  the  long  and  careful  note  on  this  question  in  Dr.  Dahn's  appendix 
(pp.  448-459). 

"  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Debidour  (U Imp4ratrice  Theodora,  pp.  29,  30)  in 
one  of  the  sections  which  he  devotes  to  discussing  Procopius'  motives.  It  may  be 
worth  noticing,  but  is  hardly  of  much  importance. 

'^  Preface  to  Atiecdotes,  p.  xii  (ed.  1827). 

'*  Debidour  also  quotes  the  words  (pp.  26-7). 
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the  effect  of  these  words  by  confessmg  that  he  is  about  to  reveal 
for  the  first  time  nuroerous  facts,  which,  from  motives  of  fear  or 
prudence,  he  had  deliberately  misrepresented  or  suppressed.'''  Then 
follows  a  long  series  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  The 
wars  which  in  his  previous  volumes  he  had  recorded  as  honourable 
and  glorious,  are  now  little  better  than  wanton  massacres.  The 
hero,  whose  skill  and  conduct  had  achieved  these  conquests  and 
signalised  his  master's  reign,  is  now  only  a  contemptible  and 
uxorious  husband,  the  slave  of  a  degraded  wife.  The  buildings 
with  which  Justinian  had  strengthened  and  embellished  the  empire, 
are  now  merely  pretexts  for  extravagance  and  display.  The  bene- 
volence which  had  induced  Theodora  to  found  a  home  for  the  women 
whom  she  had  rescued  from  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  *  Anecdotes '  as  an  act  of  arbitrary  folly. '^  At  one  point 
— in  the  new  version  which  he  gives  of  the  circumstances  of 
Amalasontha's  death — Procopius  excuses  the  discrepancy  between 
his  present  and  his  former  narrative  by  admitting  that  previously 
he  had  purposely  concealed  the  truth. "^  In  another  place,  in  the 
small  matter  of  the  remission  of  taxes  granted  to  Palestine  after 
the  riots  and  rebellion  there,  we  are  enabled  by  the  testimony  of 
Alemannus  to  convict  him  of  deliberate  falsehood.'^  Again,  we  read 
in  the  '  Anecdotes '  that  Theodora's  influence  in  the  government  was 
so  overwhelming,  that  if  ever  Justinian  gave  away  an  office  without 
consulting  her,  the  unhappy  recipient  of  the  emperor's  favour  was 
doomed  to  dismissal  and  disgrace,  and  in  all  probability  to  a  dis- 
honourable death. '^  And  yet  in  the  history  of  John  of  Cappadocia, 
who  was  Theodora's  personal  enemy,  and  whose  tyrannous  mal- 
administration was  beyond  all  doubt,  we  are  informed  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  empress  to  dislodge  the  minister  were  unavailing 
until  she  resorted  to  trickery  and  fraud. '^  It  is  not  often  that  the 
scarcity  of  our  information  permits  us  to  compare  the  assertions  of  the 
'  Anecdotes  '  with  other  contemporary  records ;  but  the  one  instance 
in  which  we  are  able  to  do  so  gives  us  a  fair  sample  of  the  method 
which  Procopius  has  followed  in  the  '  Secret  History.'  In  the  account 
of  Silverius'  deposition,  which  appears  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gothic 
war,2°  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  pope  was  guilty  of  intriguing  with 
the  Goths,  and  was  deposed  on  that  account.^'  Subsequently,  Libera- 
tus  tells  us  he  was  sent  under  arrest  to  Constantinople ;  but  returning 

"  Anecdotes,  p.  2  (ed.  1827). 

'*  Procopius  says  it  led  the  women  to  commit  suicide  {Anecdotes,  p.  126). 

'*  Anecdotes,  p.  120. 

'"  Ibid.  p.  90.  Alemannus  in  his  notes  (p.  370)  convicts,  while  he  vainly  endea- 
vours to  justify,  Procopius. 

'^  Anecdotes,  p.  114, 

"  See  Persian  Wars,  bk.  i.  c.  24 ;  Anecdotes,  p.  132,  and  other  references  passim. 

*»  De  Bello  Gothico,  bk.  i.  c.  25. 

*'  Lord  Mahon  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  story  of  Silverius'  guilt  {Life  of 
Belisarius,  p.  225). 
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later  on  to  Eome,  was  transported  into  banishment  by  the  order  of 
Vigihus.  As  to  the  details  of  the  story  told  by  Liberatus,  there 
may  well  be  room  for  doubt ;  but  all  authorities  are  agreed  on  the 
main  point,  that  Silverius  died  in  exile.^^  Nevertheless,  Procopius 
does  not  hesitate  to  charge  Antonina  obscurely  with  Silverius' 
murder,  and  a  little  later  on  to  refer  incidentally  to  one  of  her 
servants  as  the  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  pontiff's  death. ^^  So 
far  from  the  '  Secret  History '  being  in  complete  accord  with  other 
authorities,  and  with  Procopius'  published  works,  the  discrepancies 
between  them  are  so  marked  that  they  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the 
author  of  the  '  Anecdotes '  made  a  collection  of  scandalous  charges, 
and  strung  them  together  without  any  regard  to  what  he  had  said 
before,  or  without  much  caring  whether  they  were  confirmed  or 
confuted  by  the  facts. 

But  laying  aside  the  previous  works  of  Procopius,  there  are 
sufficient  inconsistencies  within  the  '  Anecdotes '  themselves.  In  one 
place  Justinian  is  described  as  a  wonderfully  silly  man,*^  and  yet, 
as  Alemannus  observes,  Procopius  elsewhere  remarks  on  his  keen 
intellect  and  constant  attendance  to  business.^^  In  another  place 
Theodora  is  blamed  for  sleeping  all  day  till  nightfall,  and  all  night 
till  daybreak,^*^  and  yet  the  author  of  the  '  Anecdotes '  is  constantly 
reproaching  her  for  thrusting  herself  into  every  department  of 
public  affairs.  Again  we  are  told  that  the  opposition  in  the  impe- 
rial family  to  Justinian's  marriage  was  so  strong,  that  while  the 
empress  Euphemia  lived  Justinian  could  never  prevail  on  his 
uncle  to  consent.^^  And  yet  he  had  sufficient  influence  to  induce 
his  uncle  to  confer  on  this  abandoned  woman,  whom  the  emperor 
entirely  refused  to  countenance,  the  lofty  title  of  patrician.^* 
But  the  most  striking  inconsistency  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the 
account  of  Theodora's  elevation.  If  the  judgment  of  the  '  Anecdotes  ' 
is  to  count  for  anything,  we  must  believe  that,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Justinian,  Theodora  was  by  common  consent  the  most 
profligate  woman  of  the  age.  The  '  Anecdotes '  inform  us  that 
Justinian  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  self-restraint  and  austerity 

■•"  See  Liberatus  (in  Migne's  Patrologice  Cursus  Comiilctus,  torn.  68,  pp.  1040-1). 
The  authority  of  Liberatus  alone,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the  Carthaginian  church  and 
who  wrote  in  Justinian's  reign,  is  far  better  than  the  obscure  hints  of  the  Anecdotes. 
But  he  is  amply  supported  by  other  historians,  e.g.  Anastasius  (in  Muratori,  torn.  iii. 
p.  130),  the  Chronicon  VuUurnense  (in  Muratori,  i.  335),  Pagi  (Critica,  ii.  568), 
Amalricus  (in  Murat.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  52),  and  Agnellus  (in  Murat.  ii.  89,  90). 

-^  See  Anecdotes,  pp.  6  &  10,  and  Alemannus'  notes. 

'^*  7j\idios  vnfp(t>vccs  (Anecdotes,  p.  60). 

**  See  Alemannus'  note  (p.  336)  :  his  attempt  to  get  over  the  diflSculty  by  saying 
that  one  opinion  refers  to  Justinian's  old  age  and  the  other  to  his  youth  is  perhaps 
ingenious,  but  there  are  absolutely  no  grounds  for  such  an  explanation.  The  words 
are  obviously  spoken  at  random,  like  much  else  in  the  Anecdotes. 

■■"*  Anecdotes,  p.  114.  '"  Ibid.  p.  76. 

-^  The  loftiest  title  that  could  be  conferred  on  a  subject  (p.  74,  and  note  at  p.  343), 
yet  Justin's  objections  to  the  match  were  based  on  Theodora's  disreputable  character. 
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of  his  life.^^  The  time  of  his  marriage  was  a  time  when  he  was  bent 
upon  conciliating  all  parties,  so  as  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  He  had  reached  an  age  when  he  might  well  be  supposed 
to  have  outgrown  the  passions  of  his  youth. ^^  His  ambitious  cal- 
culating temperament  would  be  the  least  likely  to  imperil  substan- 
tial advantages  by  an  act  of  the  grossest  imprudence.  And  yet 
Procopius  tells  us  that  he  chose  this  time  to  deliberately  select  for 
his  bride  the  most  infamous  woman  in  Constantinople.  Nor  is  that 
all.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  this  degraded  woman  was  received 
as  Justinian's  consort  without  a  word  of  protest  from  the  church, 
the  senate,  the  army,  or  the  people,  that  the  Eoman  world  was 
ready  to  worship  her  as  a  goddess,  and  that  she  was  immediately 
raised  with  their  unanimous  approval  to  a  rank  seldom  conferred 
even  upon  the  wives  of  emperors.^' 

The  credit  of  the  *  Secret  History  '  depends  on  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  its  internal  evidence  inspires.  The  question  we  have 
to  settle  is  whether  we  think  that  its  statements  bear  upon  their 
face  the  impress  of  truth  and  probability  or  the  traces  of  malice 
and  invention.  Among  the  supporters  of  PrQcopius  there  are  few 
whose  judgment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  careful  criticism,  is  of 
more  value  than  Dr.  Dahn's ;  and  Dr.  Dahn  distinctly  accepts  in 
its  main  features  the  portrait  which  the  '  Anecdotes '  draw  of  Theo- 
dora. In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  book,  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  case  for  Procopius,  we  find  the  following  passage  : 

If  now  we  ask  whether  we  may  accept  the  picture  of  the  empress 
drawn  in  the  '  Secret  History '  for  a  true  and  accurate  portrait,  we  can 
answer  unhesitatingly  an  emphatic  Yes.  All  the  principal  traits  of  this 
picture  are  certainly  correct ;  and  they  are  borne  out  not  only  by  the 
corroborating  testimony  of  other  contemporaries,  but  also  to  a  greater 
extent  by  its  marked  internal  fidelity  to  life.^^  There  are  portraits  of 
which  we  feel  at  the  first  glance,  without  knowing  tlie  living  originals, 
that  they  must  be  accurate  in  the  highest  degree  :  such  a  portrait  is  the 
Theodora  of  the  '  Secret  History.' 

And  although  Dr.  Dahn  admits  that  there  are  probably  exag- 
gerations in  Procopius'  version,  and  accuses  him  of  accepting 
scandalous  reports  with  the  credibility  of  hatred,^^  yet  he  holds  as 
clearly  established  the  fact  of  Theodora's  low  birth  and  the  degra- 
dation of  her  early  life. 

As  to  *  the  corroborating  testimony  of  other  contemporaries,' 
we  may  for  the  present  lay  that  aside  to  be  dealt  with  later  on. 
All  we  have  to  consider  for  the  moment  is  the  internal  probability 
of  the  picture  which  Procopius  draws.      At  the  outset  we  are  met 

*"  Anecdotes,  p.  106.  '••  He  was  forty-one  (Debidour,  p.  52). 

"  Anecdotes,  p.  80. 

'•■  Grosse  innere  Lebenswahrheit  is  almost  untranslatable  (p.  379). 
^  See  footnote,  pp.  379,  380  of  Dr.  Dahn's  work. 
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again  by  the  difficulty  which  is  always  recurring.  What  are  the 
*  principal  traits  '  of  the  portrait  ?  How  much  of  the  substance 
of  these  stories  does  Dr.  Dahn  accept,  while  he  rejects  the  minute 
circumstantial  narrative  on  which  they  are  built  ?  The  charges 
brought  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  *  Anecdotes  '  against  Theodora's 
early  career  are  protected  from  repetition  by  their  grossness.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  impute  to  the  empress  a  moral  turpitude 
unparalleled  in  any  age.  But  it  is  significant  that  some  of  the 
passages  in  this  chapter — some  of  the  features  in  the  portrait 
which  we  are  asked  to  accept  because  of  its  fidelity  to  truth — are 
so  coarse  and  extravagant  in  expression  that  even  Alemannus 
thought  it  necessary  to  omit  them,  realising  that  they  discr3dited 
their  author  more  than  they  strengthened  his  case.^"*  Still,  after 
these  have  been  eliminated  there  is  left  an  abundance  of  passages 
as  to  which  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  truth  or  the  marks  of  inventive  malice.  Here 
is  an  instance.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  *  Anecdotes  '  we  read 
that  Justinian 

was  the  cause  of  calamities  to  the  Eoman  world  greater  and  more  nume- 
rous than  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  any  previous  age.  .  .  .  He  never 
hesitated  to  murder  his  subjects  and  to  rob  them  of  their  wealth.  He 
thought  nothing  of  destroying  multitudes  of  men  though  innocent  of  any 
crime.  .  .  .  He  was  like  a  deadly  pestilence  let  loose  from  heaven.  .  .  . 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  have  ruined  the  Eoman  empire :  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy,  in  order  to  plunge  those 
countries  in  misery  as  deep  as  he  had  brought  upon  the  provinces  subject 
to  his  sway.^-' 

Again,  in  the  eighth  chapter  we  read  that  Justinian  was  exactly 
like  Domitian,^*'  that  he 

passionately  delighted  in  blood  and  in  gold.  .  .  .  He  was  easily  moved 
to  crimes,  but  could  not  be  induced  by  any  persuasion  to  perform  an  act 
of  virtue.  ...  If  any  man  were  to  reckon  up  from  the  beginning  all  the 
disasters  which  have  ever  befallen  the  Eoman  race,  and  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  Justinian's  reign,  I  believe  he  would  find  that  the  deaths 
occasioned  by  this  man  far  outnumber  all  those  which  have  occurred  m 
times  past.3^ 

In  another  place  we  find  Justinian  represented  as  devising  pre- 
texts for  massacres  in  order  to  deluge  his  provinces  with  blood  and 
to  carry  off  the  spoil  for  himself.^^  Later  on  in  the  twelfth  chapter, 
the  record  of  human  depravity  being  exhausted,  supernatural 
agencies  are  called  in  to  account  for  the  crimes  of  the  emperor  and 
his  wife. 

To  me  and  to  many  of  my  order  (writes  Procopius)  they  seemed  to  be 
not  mortals  but  murderous  demons,  inflicted,  as  the  poets  say,  as  a  curse 

^*  See  Gibbon's  footnote,  vol.  v.  p.  43. 

«  Pp.  48  &  50,  ed.  1827.  »»  P.  62.  ""  P.  66.  ««  P.  88. 
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upon  mankind,  who,  ha^ang  plotted  together  how  they  could  most  easily 
and  speedily  destroy  the  human  race  and  all  its  works,  had  assumed  for 
the  purpose  human  shapes,  and  as  man-demons  had  convulsed  the  world.^* 

On  the  same  page  it  is  gravely  recorded  that  Justinian's  mother 
confessed  that  the  emperor  was  not  the  son  of  her  husband  Sabba- 
tius,  but  the  offspring  of  an  evil  spirit.  Further  on  we  are  told 
that  some  of  the  chamberlains  attending  in  the  palace  at  night 
saw  the  emperor  rise  from  his  throne  and  begin  to  pace  the  room, 
when  suddenly  his  head  melted  into  the  air  and  the  headless  trunk 
continued  its  walk  uninterrupted. "*"  Another  of  these  privileged  atten- 
dants related  that  as  he  was  standing  one  day  by  Justinian's  chair 
the  emperor's  head  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  shapeless  flesh 
without  eyes  or  distinguishable  features. 

I  write  (hereupon  observes  Procopius  naively)  not  what  I  have  seen 
myself,  but  what  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  positively  asserted  that 
they  saw  it. 

And  in  the  same  connexion  it  is  related  that  a  monk  of  singular 
piety,  who  came  to  the  palace  to  have  an  audience  of  Justinian, 
started  back  in  horror  from  the  threshold  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
returned  home  speechless  and  paralysed  with  fear,  and  related  to 
his  friends  that  he  had  seen  the  prince  of  demons  sitting  upon  the 
emperor's  throne.'*'     In  chapter  xv.  we  read  that  Theodora 

was  by  nature  so  savage  that  no  lapse  of  time,  no  satisfaction  of  revenge, 
no  prayers  or  entreaties,  no  fear  of  divine  displeasure,  could  ever  stay 
her  fury : 

and  in  the  same  chapter  we  are  told  that  the  only  point  of  simi- 
larity between  Justinian  and  Theodora  was  '  their  greed  of  gold 
and  blood,  and  their  ignorance  of  truth.'  ^^  And  so  in  the  latter 
chapters  of  the  book,  where  the  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  Jus- 
tinian's administration,  and  where,  as  we  gather  from  other  sources, 
there  is  some  foundation  of  fact  for  the  narrative  he  gives,  we  find 
the  same  extravagances  and  the  same  indications  of  determined 
malice.  Every  measure  of  the  government  is  represented  in  the 
worst  light.  The  administrative  reforms  of  Justinian  are  contorted 
until  they  appear  as  acts  of  tyranny  and  folly.'*'  The  defects  and 
failures  of  his  system  are  exaggerated  to  an  incredible  extent.  We 
are  told  that  the  emperor  deliberately  selected  the  worst  men  he 
could  for  his  ministers ;  ^"^  that  he  only  approved  of  those  officials 
who  plundered  the  people  under  their  care ;  and  that  if  his  ser- 
vants abstained  from  robbing  and  injuring  those  they  governed, 

"  P.  96.    The  vehemence  of  Procopius'  language  makes  it  difficult  to  translate 
•without  hyperbole. 

*"  P.  99.  «'  P.  99.  «  Pp.  112  &  116. 

«  See  Anecdotes,  pp.  148  &  150,  and  also  Keinhart's  note,  p.  408.  ••*  P.  158. 
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they  were  never  permitted  to  hold  office  again/'''  At  last,  in  the 
twenty- second  chapter,  it  is  gi-avely  asserted  that  the  minister, 
Peter  Barsames,  recommended  himself  to  the  empress  by  the  skill 
in  magic  which  he  possessed.**^ 

These  extracts,  it  will  be  seen,  are  taken  from  every  part  of  the 
book,  and  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  its  general  tone. 
Do  they  bear  the  obvious  stamp  of  truth,  or  do  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  inventive  malice  ?  Of  course 
they  are  extravagant  and  overdrawn  ;  but  so  is  the  whole  of  the 
'  Secret  History.'  What  right  have  we  to  set  these  statements 
aside  while  we  accept  the  scandalous  story  of  Theodora's  early  life  ? 
The  author  does  not  relate  some  as  romance  and  some  as  fact.  He 
claims  for  all  alike  an  equal  authority.  What  grounds  has  any 
critic  for  drawing  a  sharp  dividing  line  and  saying,  '  So  much  of 
these  tales  I  choose  to  believe,  and  the  rest  I  decline  to  accept '  ? 
The  story  of  Justinian's  murderous  instincts  and  supernatural 
powers,  the  suppressed  scandals  of  the  ninth  chapter,  and  the  pub- 
lished accusations  of  the  same  chapter  against  Theodora's  early 
life,  stand  together  upon  the  same  level.  For  all  alike  the  testi- 
mony of  the  '  Anecdotes '  is  the  only  testimony  we  possess.  Why 
should  we  unhesitatingly  reject  the  first  two  charges,  and  at  the 
same  time  hesitate  to  set  aside  the  last  ? 

Before  we  go  on  to  examine  Dr.  Dahn's  loose  phrase  about  con- 
temporary testimony — one  of  the  very  few  loose  phrases  into  which 
he  is  betrayed — let  us  deal  with  a  point  upon  which  Alemannus 
lays  some  stress.  It  is  the  question  of  the  marriage  law.  In  his 
preface  to  the  *  Anecdotes '  ^^  Alemannus  argues  with  an  air  of  triumph 
that  if  any  one  doubts  Procopius'  story  of  Theodora's  early  life, 
there  is  conclusive  proof  that  she  must  have  been  an  actress  in  the 
constitution  now  incorporated  in  the  code,  which,  by  repealing  part 
of  an  old  law  of  Constantine's,  permitted  actresses  to  marry  men  of 
high  rank.'^^  It  is  true,  Alemannus  admits,  that  this  constitution 
has  been  generally  assigned  to  Justinian,"*^  but  that  Alemannus 
thinks  he  can  prove  to  be  a  mistake ;  it  ought  properly,  he  says, 
to  be  attributed  to  Justin,  and  in  that  case  it  is  obvious  that  Jus- 
tinian induced  his  uncle  to  issue  the  edict  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
marriage  with  Theodora.  But  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  elaborate 
and  ingenious  as  it  is,  there  is  more  than  one  objection.  In  the 
first  place — assuming  for  the  moment  that  Alemannus  can  prove 
the  constitution  to  be  Justin's — it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
it  was  a  privilegium  intended  to  serve  the  wishes  of  Justinian.     To 

«  P.  106.  ^«  Pp.  164  &  166.  *'  P.  ix. 

*»  Code  V.  4.  23  ;  and  Debidour,  p.  69. 

^^  Alemannus'  notes,  p.  348.  Alemannus  in  this  and  the  subsequent  pages  asserts 
that  Justinian's  laws  on  the  subject  are  quite  different  from  this.  Well,  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  Alemannus'  method  of  avoiding  a  difficulty  is  never  very 
straightforward  or  convincing ;  here  his  argument  seems  to  me  unusually  weak. 
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prove  that,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  law  is  an  isolated  instance  of 
the  kind,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
legislation  of  the  time.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  it  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  The  ordi- 
nances of  Justinian  and  Theodora  are  full  of  references  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  doubtless  the  empress  took  a  large  share  in  this  as  in  all 
Justinian's  legal  reforms.^"  Her  influence  seems  to  have  been  con- 
stantly exerted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  women,  for,  in  the 
language  of  the  public  history, '  she  was  naturally  inclined  to  succour 
women  in  misfortune.'^'  Thus  a  rescript  confirmed  in  the  code 
prohibits  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  force  her  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
against  her  will ;  and  forbids  the  guarantors  ^^  of  actresses  to  j)re- 
vent  them  from  quitting  their  trade.  Another  passage  permits 
actresses  who  have  left  the  stage  to  contract  marriages  with  digni- 
taries, without  any  need  of  imperial  rescript.^^  Later  on,  the  fifty- 
first  novel,  published  in  537,  enables  women  on  the  stage  to  renounce 
their  profession,  and  fines  those  who  attempt  to  hold  them  to  it  by 
pecuniary  engagements.  It  also  revokes  the  general  prohibition 
against  marriages  between  persons  of  unequal  rank.  And  lastly, 
the  hundred  and  seventeenth  novel,  published  in  541,  legalises  all 
marriages  between  persons  of  unequal  condition,  even  although  such 
marriages  had  been  contracted  before  the  abrogation  of  the  rescript 
of  Constantine.'^^  Is  it  not  possible  to  believe  that  these  laws,  in- 
cluding the  one  which  Alemannus  attributes  to  Justin,  were  occa- 
sioned by  a  worthier  motive  than  Justinian's  eagerness  to  contract 
a  disreputable  match  ? 

But  there  is  a  graver  objection  yet  to  Alemannus'  elaborate 
hypothesis.  His  position  depends  on  his  being  able  to  prove  that 
the  edict  in  question  was  framed  by  Justin  and  not  by  Justinian, 
and  that  it  was  issued  before  Justinian's  marriage.  The  constitu- 
tion appears  in  the  second  edition  of  the  code,  published  in  534, 
seven  years  after  Justinian's  accession,  and  it  is  there  distinctly 
attributed  to  Justinian.^'^  Alemannus  too,  as  has  been  said,  admits 
that  critics  ^^  have  agreed  that  Justinian  was  its  author,  and  under- 
takes to  prove  that  they  and  the  code  are  wrong.  His  argument 
that  the  code  is  full  of  errors  may  be  true  enough,  but  taken  by 
itself  it  carries  little  weight.     Another  of  his  arguments,  that  the 

*•  See  preface  to  novel  8.  *»  De  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  31.  "  Fidejussor es. 

^'  These  two  passages  are  taken  from  the  Code  (bk.  i.  tit.  iv.  33).  They  are  quoted 
by  Debidour,  pp.  62,  63. 

*^  See  for  all  these  laws,  Debidour's  two  admirable  chapters,  pp.  59-64  ;  and  also 
his  Latin  essay  on  Theodora—  a  less  popular  and  perhaps  rather  more  scholarly  work 
— to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

"  Codex  Repetitce  Prailectionis,  V.  iv.  23  (Debidour,  p.  59). 

"  Docti  viri  (note  on  p.  348).  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  Alemannus  who,  in 
questioning  Justinian's  authorship,  attacks  the  received  opinion.  The  burden  of  proof 
therefore  lies  with  him  (see  pp.  348-352).  Gibbon  strangely  accepts  Alemannus' 
statements  on  the  point  without  question  or  examination  (vol.  v.  p.  44). 
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constitution  is  headed  *  Imp.  Iust.  Augustus,'  and  is  therefore 
as  likely  to  he  Justin's  as  Justinian's,  tells  of  course  hoth  ways. 
But  a  third  argument  which  he  brings  forward  is  more  important, 
both  because  he  lays  stress  upon  it,  and  also  because  if  unanswered 
it  would  go  far  to  establish  his  case.  He  points  out  that  the  consti- 
tution is  addressed  'to  Demosthenes, praetorian  praefect,'  and  hence, 
he  pleads,  it  must  have  been  issued  in  the  early  years  of  Justin's 
reign ;  ^^  because  at  that  time  Demosthenes  held  the  office  of  praefect. 
But  strangely  enough  Alemannus  has  himself  provided  us  with  the 
means  of  detecting  his  own  disingenuity  and  of  disposing  of  his 
plea.  In  another  part  of  his  notes  he  has  collected  and  printed  in 
chronological  order  the  names  of  the  consuls  and  praetorian  praefects 
under  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian.^^  In  that  list  we  find, 
as  he  has  stated,  that  Demosthenes  undoubtedly  held  the  post  of 
praetorian  praefect  in  the  early  part  of  Justin's  reign.  But  looking 
on  a  little  later  in  the  list  we  find  that  Demosthenes  held  the  same 
office  again  in  two  successive  years  under  Justinian  ^^ — a  fact  which 
for  the  purposes  of  his  argument  Alemannus  has  entirely  over- 
looked. Hence  the  plea  that  the  constitution  must  have  been 
issued  by  Justin  because  it  is  addressed  to  Demosthenes,  breaks 
down.  With  it  breaks  the  whole  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  Ale- 
mannus attempts  to  prove  that  public  opinion  was  mistaken  in 
attributing  the  law  to  Justinian.  There  is  no  ground  for  rejecting 
the  belief  that  the  edict  was  the  work  of  the  later  emperor ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  issued  not  only 
after  Justinian's  marriage,  but  even  after  Theodora  had  received  the 
imperial  crown.^°  And  if  once  it  be  admitted  that  the  constitution  is 
Justinian's,  the  ingenious  argument  which  has  been  twisted  from  it  to 
prove  the  depravity  of  Theodora's  early  career,  collapses  altogether. 
When  discussing  the  credibility  of  Procopius,  both  Dr.  Dahn 
and  Alemannus  speak  of  the  testimony  of  other  historians.  Ale- 
mannus in  particular  magnanimously  refrains  from  quoting  what 
other  authors, '  and  especially  Victor,  Evagrius,  and  Liberatus,  say  of 
Theodora,  Justinian's  wife.'  ^^  Of  course  if  the  statements  of  the 
*  Anecdotes  '  regarding  Theodora  were  corroborated  by  any  contem- 
porary writer,  they  would  have  a  very  different  claim  on  our  belief. 
But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Search  as  we  may  on  every  side,  we  can 
nowhere  find  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support  the  story  of  Theodora's 
flagitious  life.  We  are  naturally  inclined  to  ask  from  what  source 
the  secret  historian  drew  the  materials  of  his  history.  The  scandals 
which  he  relates  must,  if  true,  have  been  the  talk  of  the  capital. 

"  Post  annum  Justini  tertium  vel  duobus  sequentibus  (p.  348)  :  from  a.d.  521  to  523. 

*'  Notes  to  Anecdotes,  pp.  411-413. 

*'  Probably  about  529  and  530,  though  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  exactly. 

**  This  was  in  527.     I  should  be  inclined  to  date  the  edict  about  the  year  530. 

*'  Preface  to  Anecdotes,  p.  vi. 
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Tices  and  vicissitudes  such  as  those  which  mark  his  history  of 
Theodora  are  not  easily  concealed  or  forgotten.  Theodora  herself 
had  made  no  secret  of  the  shamelessness  of  her  life.  Besides,  if 
Procopius'  assertions  are  not  based  on  popular  rumours,  what 
foundation  can  they  have  ?  It  is  incredible,  for  instance,  that  the 
story  of  Antonina  and  Theodosius,  which  is  told  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  *  Anecdotes '  and  repeated  by  Gibbon  at  the  end  of  his  forty-first 
chapter,  and  which  is  among  the  worst  of  the  recorded  intrigues  of 
the  palace,  should  have  been  brought  to  Procopius'  ears  alone, 
while  it  was  rigorously  concealed  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Who  revealed  to  the  distinguished  senator  the  secrets  of  Theodora's 
dungeons  ?  The  empress,  he  tells  us,  always  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing what  she  wished  to  be  unknown,  so  that  not  even  her  own 
accomplices  dared  to  whisper  of  her  crimes.^'^  If  these  stories  are 
not  inventions  of  Procopius,  they  must  have  been  public  property, 
and  known  as  such  to  every  man  and  woman  in  Constantmople, 
and  to  every  writer  of  the  age.  But  if  that  be  so,  if  the  shame  of 
the  emperor  and  the  iniquities  of  his  consort  had  become  matters 
of  common  report,  why  is  it  that  no  other  chronicler,  either  in  that 
generation  or  in  those  which  followed,  has  ever  hinted  in  his  pages 
at  the  most  glaring  scandal  of  Justinian's  reign  ? 

Let  us  take  up  the  challenge  of  Alemannus  and  examine  the 
authors  whom,  he  implies,  he  might  quote  in  his  support.  Two  of 
them  are  orthodox  ecclesiastics,  who,  it  might  have  been  expected, 
would  not  have  been  too  tender  with  the  unorthodox  empress. 
And  yet  one  of  these,  Liberatus,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Car- 
thage and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  three  chapters,  writing  at 
the  end  of  Justinian's  reign,  can  find  nothing  worse  to  say  of 
Theodora  than  that  she  was  an  impious  enemy  of  the  church ; ''' 
while  the  other,  Victor,  bishop  of  Tunis,  whose  exile  by  Justinian 
on  theological  grounds  might  well  have  embittered  him  against  the 
court,  dilates  on  Theodora's  heresy,  but  utters  no  word  against  her 
private  reputation.^''  Two  other  contemporary  writers,  Johannes 
Lydus  and  Agathias,  both  of  whom  spent  a  great  part  of  their 
hves  at  Constantinople,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  possessed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  court,  are  equally  silent  on  the  subject. 
And  yet  Lydus  was  a  disappointed  man  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
abuse  freely  Justinian's  system  of  government  and  John  of  Cappa- 
docia's  private  reputation ;  while  Agathias,  writing  after  Justinian's 
death,  could  scarcely  have  had  much  to  fear.*^'  Nor  does  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  differ  from  that  of  contemporary  writers,  for  the 

*-  Anecdotes,  p.  122. 

•"  See  Liberatus,  Breviarium  (in  Migne,  68,  pp.  1040  ct  seq.) 
"'  See  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tununensis  (in  Migne,  torn.  68,  pp.  956  et  seq.) 
«*  See  the   work  of  Lydus  [De  Magistratibus,  bk.  iii.),  and  Agathias'   History, 
passim. 
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historians  of  a  later  age  appear  to  have  been  as  unwilling  as  their 
predecessors  to  publish  the  iniquitous  history  of  Theodora's  life. 
Malala,  who  lived  and  wrote  soon  after  Justinian,  and  Theophanes, 
the  orthodox  and  industrious  chronicler  of  the  eighth  century, 
have  little  but  acts  of  charity  and  devotion  to  record  of  Justinian's 
wife.*^*^  The  silence  of  Theophanes  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
we  should  naturally  look  for  such  an  allusion  in  the  strange  con- 
versation which  he  maintains  took  place  in  the  circus  between  the 
Green  faction  and  the  emperor,  when  the  malcontents  loaded 
Justinian  with  abuse  and  taunted  him  openly  with  the  delinquencies 
of  his  reign.  And  yet  even  at  that  moment  the  reputation  of 
Theodora,  who  was  specially  obnoxious  to  the  Green  faction,  whose 
name  had  been  a  byword  in  the  circus,  and  whose  elevation  was 
the  worst  scandal  of  the  time,  appears  to  have  been  spared  by  the 
infuriated  mob.^^ 

But  it  may  well  be  argued  that  some  of  these  chronicles  are  so 
slight  and  fragmentary  that  it  is  unfair  to  attach  much  importance 
to  their  silence.  Moreover,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of 
these  writers  may  have  known  the  scandalous  tales  which  were  told 
of  Theodora — they  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  know  them  if  they 
existed — and  may  yet  have  thought  that  they  did  not  call  for 
mention  in  a  public  record  of  the  times.  Or,  again,  it  may  have 
been  contrary  to  their  practice  to  estimate  the  private  characters 
of  the  personages  whose  public  acts  they  relate.  Let  us,  then, 
take  two  authors  against  whom  these  objections  cannot  be  brought  ; 
and  first  let  us  take  one  whom  Alemannus  himself  has  called  as 
a  witness.  Evagrius  was  born  in  Syria  in  the  year  536,  and 
attained  considerable  eminence  as  a  scholar,  advocate,  and  his- 
torian. During  his  boyhood  Theodora  was  reigning  at  Constanti- 
nople with  undisputed  power.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  country 
where,  if  the  '  Anecdotes  '  be  true,  the  celebrated  empress  had  some 
twenty  years  before  exhibited  herself  and  her  vices  in  every  city  to 
the  public  gaze.  He  must  have  known  and  conversed  with  men 
who  had  witnessed  and  had  not  forgotten  the  iniquity  of  her  early 
life  and  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune.  Writing 
after  Justinian's  death,  he  was  uninfluenced  by  any  fear  of  the 
consequences  if  he  spoke  out.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  defects  of 
Justinian's  government,  and  he  paints  in  colours  '  almost  as  black 
as  those  of  the  "  Anecdotes  "' *^^  the  rapacity  and  exactions  of  the 
administration.  Nor  does  Evagrius  hesitate  to  criticise  in  his 
history  the  morals  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.     In  the  beginning 

*^  See  Malala  (Chronographia,  bk.  xviii.  pp.  440,  441) ;  and  Theophanes  (Chrono- 
grapliia,T^.  286  &nA passim). 

«'  See  Theophanes  (Chron.  pp.  279-282),  and  Gibbon  (vol.  v.  pp.  51,  52)  ;  also 
Debidour's  Remarks  (p.  86). 

*8  See  Gibbon's  footnote  to  p.  64  of  his  fifth  volume. 
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of  his,  fifth  book  he  deliberately  turns  aside  to  dwell  upon  the 
luxury  and  profligacy  of  the  younger  Justin's  life.^'  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  third  book  he  draws  an  even  darker  picture  of  the 
emperor  Zeno's  private  life.^"  And  yet  when  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  chronicle  he  comes  to  treat  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  we 
cannot  find  a  word  of  censure  or  of  comment  upon  the  reputation 
of  a  sovereign  whose  career,  according  to  Procopius,  was  by  far  the 
most  disreputable  of  allJ^  Let  us  take  another  instance.  Zonaras, 
the  eminent  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  judgment 
Gibbon  estimates  highly,^^  whose  position  at  court  under  the 
Comneni  gave  him  access  to  the  best  information,  and  whose 
picture  of  Justinian's  administration  is  only  less  dark  than  that  of 
the  '  Secret  History,'  might  be  expected  to  be  more  accurate  or  less 
lenient.  In  his  estimate  of  the  sovereigns  whose  reigns  he  records 
Zonaras  proves  himself  to  be  no  courtier.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
expose  the  faults  and  follies  of  their  lives.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the  empress  Martina,  the  vices  of 
Constantine  Copronymus,  the  sensual  corruption  of  Eomanus  II, 
the  depravity  of  the  notorious  Theophano."  He  at  least,  one  might 
fairly  argue,  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  have  dealt  tenderly 
with  the  character  of  Theodora.  And  yet,  when  we  search  his 
pages  for  some  confirmation  of  the  *  Anecdotes,'  we  find  that  he 
accuses  Theodora  of  avarice,  and  condemns  the  excessive  influence 
which  she  exercised  over  Justinian,  but  nevertheless  has  not  a 
word  to  say  about  the  supposed  profligacy  of  her  life.'^ 

"Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  witnesses  to  corroborate  the 
testimony  of  the  *  Anecdotes  '  ?  Search  as  we  may  through  the 
historians  of  every  generation,  we  find  in  all  the  same  conspiracy  of 
silence  as  to  Theodora's  alleged  vices.  It  is  true  that  if  we  turn  to 
tradition,  we  do  find  at  the  dawn  of  the  eleventh  century  and  in  the 
writings  of  a  monk  of  Fleuri,  an  echo  of  the  scandals  of  Procopius. 
But  the  chronicle  of  Almoin  is  such  a  tangle  of  fancy  and  of  fiction 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  in  it  the  thread  of  fact. 
The  best  way  of  testing  his  authority  is  to  quote  the  simple  story 
which  he  tells.  Justinian  and  Belisarius,  when  young  men,  were 
great  friends.  One  day,  while  out  together  in  search  of  adventures, 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  sisters,  both   of  whom  were 

'*  Evagrius  does  uot  mince  matters  in  attacking  Justin's  morality,  ^y  Se  rhv 
&lov  iK^fSirirTJixfVos  koI  rpv<pa7s  arexvus  Kat  T]5ova7s  iKTOirois  iyKaKivSovfieyos.  .  ,  . 
{Ecclesiastical  History,  bk.  v.  ch.  i.) 

'"  Zeno's  depravity  suggests  to  Evagrius  moral  reflections  (bk.  iii.  ch.  i.) 

"  Search  the  fourth  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  is  occupied  by 
Justinian's  reign.     Chapter  xxx.  contains  some  severe  criticism  of  the  emperor. 

'*  Gibbon  (vol.  v.  p.  64,  footnote)  says  he  '  had  read  with  care,  and  thought  with- 
out prejudice.' 

'»  See  Zonaras,  Annales,  tom.  iii.,  and  the  chapters  on  Constantine  III,  on 
Constantine  Copronymus,  and  on  Romanus  II,  and  the  following  pages. 

'*  See  Zonaras'  chapter  on  Justinian's  reign,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Annals. 
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Amazons  by  birth,  prisoners  by  fortune,  and  wholly  unprincipled  by 
nature.  The  name  of  one  was  Antonia,  the  name  of  the  other  was 
Antonina.  Antonia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  patrician.  Antonina  won 
the  heart  of  his  friend.  After  some  time,  however,  Justinian  and 
Antonia  severed  their  connexion,  but  not  before  the  Amazonian 
lady  had  extracted  from  her  imperial  lover  a  ring  as  a  pledge  of 
fidelity.  Years  passed.  The  patrician  succeeded  his  uncle  on  the 
throne.  Then  one  day  there  appeared  at  the  doors  of  the  palace 
a  beautiful  woman  gorgeously  apparelled,  who  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  the  emperor.  She  was  led  in.  At  first,  it  would  seem, 
her  former  lover  did  not  recognise  her  features.  But  the  ring  was 
produced,  the  forgotten  vows  were  recalled,  the  old  passion  revived 
in  the  emperor's  heart,  and,  overcome  by  his  recollections,  he  ac- 
knowledged Antonia  as  empress  on  the  spot.  The  senate  and 
people  not  unnaturally  objected  to  this  unusual  proceeding ;  but 
the  execution  of  several  eminent  senators  inspired  the  requisite 
terror,  and  Justinian  and  Antonia  were  thenceforth  obeyed  as  undis- 
puted sovereigns.  That  is  the  narrative  of  Aimoin.'^'^  Alemannus 
quotes  him  in  his  support.  We  need  not  grudge  Alemannus  his 
witness,  but  it  is  only  fair  that  if  his  authority  is  quoted,  his 
evidence  should  be  given  in  full.  And  if  we  quote  the  tradition 
recorded  by  Almoin,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  a  very  different 
legend  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  the  eastern  empire.  In  the 
same  century  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  city  of  Constantinople  a 
stately  church  dedicated  to  the  Spirit  of  Charity,  on  a  spot  where, 
if  rumour  spoke  truly,  there  once  had  stood  the  cottage  of  Theo- 
dora.^'' Here,  so  ran  the  story,  the  great  empress,  coming  with  her 
parents  from  their  native  town  in  Cyprus,  had  maintained  herself 
in  honourable  poverty  by  spinning  wool ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
patrician  Justinian,  drawn  thither  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and 
learning,  had  wooed  and  won  her  for  his  bride.  This  tradition,  as 
narrated  by  an  anonymous  writer,  may  be  of  little  value  ;  but  at 
least  it  shows  that  in  the  city  where  Theodora  had  lived  and 
reigned  the  traditional  estimate  of  her  was  not  the  one  of  Almoin 
or  Procopius. 

Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  case  against  the  *  Anecdotes  ' — that 
they  were  first  welcomed  in  a  spirit  of  bigoted  partisanship,  and 
that  the  publicity  they  have  since  received  has  not  always  been 
dictated  by  the  highest  motives  ;  that  they  are  inspired  in  many 

'^  See  Aimoin's  extraordinary  chronicle  {De  Gestis  Francorum,  bk.  v.)  It  is  not 
difficult  to  recognise  in  the  imaginary  Antonia  a  shadowy  reproduction  of  the 
Theodora  of  the  Anecdotes.    The  narrative  is  characteristic  of  Aimoin's  style. 

'*  See  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  eleventh  century  on  the  Antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople (liber  iii.  p.  132,  in  Banduri,  Imp.  Orient,  i.  47).  It  is  hardly  likely,  as 
Ludewig  in  his  Vita  Justiniani  argues,  that  had  Theodora  been  guilty  she  would 
have  taken  pains  to  commemorate  her  poverty  and  her  former  home.  She  would 
rather  have  tried  to  obliterate  all  that  reminded  her  and  her  subjects  of  her  past  life. 
VOL.  II. — NO.  V.  0 
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places  by  obvious  malice ;  that  the  assertions  of  their  author  are 
often  self-contradictory ;  that  some  of  their  statements  are  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reason,  and  others  undeniably  perversions  of  fact  ; 
that  the  improbabihty  of  their  version  of  Theodora's  life  is  so 
extravagant  as  to  make  it,  if  true,  the  most  startling  career  in 
history ;  that  the  charges  they  bring  against  her  must,  if  well 
founded,  have  been  widely  known,  and  are  yet  unsupported  by  any 
of  the  historians  of  that  time  or  since.  Are  we,  then,  prepared 
to  accept  on  this  foundation  the  '  Secret  History's '  estimate  of 
Theodora  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  be  content  with  what  we  know, 
and  refrain  from  rendering  the  bare  chronicle  of  facts  attractive  by 
dressing  it  up  in  the  stage  garb  of  scandal  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
substitute  a  Theodora  of  history  for  the  Theodora  of  romance  ? 

Of  the  various  accounts  of  the  empress's  early  life  nothmg  is  really 
certain,  but  it  seems  probable  that  she  came  of  obscure  and  lowly 
origin,  and  was  raised  from  poverty  to  share  Justinian's  throne.^^ 
Beautiful,  well  educated,  resolute,  and  ambitious,  she  soon  acquired  a 
marked  ascendency  over  her  husband.  Her  unflagging  energy, 
her  keen  clear  insight,  and  her  power  of  grasping  details  led  her 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  tortuous  policy  of  the  reign.  In 
the  administration  of  a  great  empire  it  is  not  likely  that  her  con- 
duct was  always  free  from  error  or  partiality,  and  two  grave 
charges  have  been  brought  against  her.  It  is  said  that  she  in- 
stigated Amalasontha's  death.  It  has  been  reiterated  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  that  she  behaved  with  arbitrary  rigour  to  the  popes. 
In  the  latter  case  the  fact  that  Theodora  was  a  heretic  may  account 
for  some  of  the  animosity  of  orthodox  historians.  The  question  of 
Silverius'  death  has  been  discussed  already,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  importance  whether  his  deposition  was  due  to  Theodora's 
enmity  or  to  the  very  natural  suspicion  that  he  was  intriguing 
with  the  Goths.  The  charge  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Amalasontha  is  a  more  serious  accusation.  Procopius  asserts  in 
the  '  Anecdotes  '  that  Peter  of  Thessalonica,  the  ambassador  whom 
Justinian  sent  to  Italy  in  535,  was  furnished  by  Theodora  with 
secret  instructions  to  hasten  the  queen's  death,  and  attributes  to 
Peter's  private  intrigues  Amalasontha's  assassination.^^  This  story, 
which  Gibbon  has  adopted  from  Procopius,  is  refuted  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  chronology,  which  shows  that  Peter  did  not  arrive  in 
Italy  until  after  Amalasontha's  death.^^  But  there  are  extant  some 
fragments   of  a  correspondence   between    Queen   Gundelina    and 

"  Debidour  (p.  46)  accepts  the  story  of  Procopius  as  to  her  birth  and  parentage. 
Without  going  so  far  as  Ludewig,  who  traces  out  for  her  a  lofty  parentage,  I  think 
Procopius'  tale  is  unlikely,  chiefly  because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  high  degree  of 
culture  and  education  which  Theodora  possessed,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  reason  why  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Bigleniza  disliked  the  marriage.  See 
the  quotations  from  Theophilus  which  Debidour  gives  (pp.  55-58). 

'8  Anecdotes,  p.  120.  ^»  See  M.  Guizot's  footnote  to  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  128. 
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Theodora,  in  which  the  queen  calls  upon  the  empress  to  fulfil  the 
promises  she  had  made  to  her,  and  in  which  there  is  a  vague  refe- 
rence to  *  a  certain  person '  which  has  been  understood  to  imply  a 
guilty  understanding  between  them  with  regard  to  Amalasontha's 
death.^°  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  found  a  charge 
upon  so  unsubstantial  a  foundation.  The  motive  alleged  to  account 
for  Procopius'  theory — Theodora's  jealous  fear  lest  Amalasontha's 
charms  might  win  the  heart  of  Justinian — appears  absurd  when  we 
recollect  that  at  the  time  in  question  Theodora's  influence  over  her 
husband  was  perhaps  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  search  far  for  a  reason  which  could  have  induced 
Theodatus  to  commit  a  crime  which  his  interest  so  obviously  dictated 
and  his  principles  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist.^' 

As  to  the  rest  of  Theodora's  life,  we  have  only  passing  glimpses 
here  and  there.  We  see  her  conspicuous  in  her  charities,  untiring 
in  her  benevolence,  active,  perhaps  bigoted,  in  her  religious  zeal. 
On  one  occasion  we  find  her  sending  a  cross  of  pearls  to  the 
shrine  at  Jerusalem.  At  another  time  we  see  her  journeying  to 
the  warm  baths  at  Pythos,  and  leaving  liberal  donations  on  the 
way  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  On  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus  a 
stately  palace  was  set  apart  as  a  refuge  for  the  unhappy  women 
whom  she  had  rescued  from  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and  more 
than  one  beautiful  temple  owed  its  foundation  to  the  unorthodox 
empress.^2  jj^  every  department  of  government  her  influence  was 
powerful  and  decisive,  and  that  influence  seems  to  have  been 
generally  employed  for  good.  Some  of  the  best  provisions  of 
Justinian's  legislation  are  to  be  attributed  to  her  wisdom. ^^  She 
did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the  oppressive  system  of  John  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  worst  and  most  worthless  of  all  the  imperial  ministers.^* 
But  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Nika  riots  that  her  high  qualities 
were  most  conspicuously  displayed.  At  a  moment  when  the 
victorious  insurgents  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  when  all  the 
efforts  of  Justinian  and  Belisarius  to  quell  the  tumult  had  failed, 
and  when  the  mob  had  carried  off  Hypatius  and  crowned  him  in 

**  See  Cassiodorus,  Variarum,  bk.  x.  These  letters  prove  that  an  intimacy  existed 
between  GundeUna  and  Theodora,  and  one  or  two  references  in  them  are  certainly 
capable  of  the  guilty  interpretation  which  Gibbon  gives  them.  Still  they  do  not  seem 
to  me  sufficient  ground  for  implicating  Theodora. 

*'  This  is  really  the  strongest  argument  in  Theodora's  favour,  that  Theodatus  had 
an  obvious  motive  for  the  crime,  whereas  Theodora  had  not.  The  motive  of  jealousy 
suggested  by  Procopius  (Anecdotes,  p.  120)  is  ridiculous.  On  the  other  hand,  Debidour 
very  pertinently  points  out  (pp.  96,  97)  that  the  death  of  Amalasontha  militated 
against  the  interests  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Moreover,  if  Theodora  was  the  accom- 
plice of  Theodatus,  why  did  not  the  latter  expose  her  when  Justinian  and  she 
denounced  him  for  the  murder  ? 

*^  See  Malala,  Chron.  xviii.  440,  441  et  passim ;  and  Theoph.  i.  286  et  passim 
(both  ed.  Bonn). 

''  See  especially  novel  8,  and  Debidour  (pp.  59-74). 

^*  See  Lydus,  De  Magistratibus,  iii.  passim. 

c2 
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the  forum  of  Constantine,  a  hurried  meeting  was  held  in  the 
emperor's  apartments.  All  present  urged  Justinian  to  escape. 
Alone  in  the  midst  of  the  trembling  council,  Theodora  gave  her 
decision  against  flight.  *  Death,'  she  pleaded  in  animated  eloquence, 
. '  is  a  necessity  which  we  all  must  face  ;  but  those  who  once  have 
ruled  an  empire  must  never  live  in  exile  and  survive  its  loss.'  At 
length  her  resolution  and  her  splendid  spirit  prevailed.  It  was 
determined  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  regain  command  of  the  city. 
The  attempt  succeeded,  and  the  throne  of  Justinian  was  saved. ^^ 

Such  is  the  authentic  history  of  Theodora.  That  she  had 
probably  serious  faults,  few  will  deny.  She  may  have  been  ambitious, 
passionate,  arbitrary,  intolerant.  She  may  have  involved  herself 
too  deeply  in  the  dark  and  ugly  labyrinth  of  Byzantine  intrigue. 
We  do  not  claim  for  her  immunity  from  the  errors  and  influences 
of  the  times  in  which  she  lived.  But  we  do  claim  that  she  shall 
not  be  judged  solely  by  the  libels  of  the  *  Secret  History,'  and  that 
the  stain  of  a  profligacy  unparalleled  in  any  age  shall  not,  on  such 
authority  as  that,  for  ever  soil  the  reputation  of  a  high-spirited  and 
illustrious  queen. 

C.  E.  Mallet. 

**  See  Procopius,  De  Bello  Persico  (lib.  i.  cap.  24,  ed.  Bonn). 
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The  Channel  Islands 

THE  islands  of  the  Norman  archipelago  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  literature  more  bulky  than  valuable.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  a  learned  native  of  Jersey,  Mr.  Falle,  who  was 
also  a  canon  of  Durham  and  chaplain  to  King  William  III,  contri- 
buted an  account  of  the  islands  to  Gibson's  edition  of  the  'Britannia,' 
which  he  also  expanded  into  a  quasi-historical  account  of  Jersey,  a 
work  that  has  been  reproduced  in  the  present  age  with  copious 
notes  by  Mr.  Durell.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  local 
magistrate,  Mr.  le  Quesne,  published  a  '  Constitutional  History '  of 
Jersey,  and  the  story  of  the  island  has  also  been  treated  by  several 
sympathetic  French  writers.  Histories  of  Guernsey  have  been 
produced  by  Jonathan  Duncan  and  F.  B.  Tupper,  the  last  named 
a  mine  of  information.  The  whole  archipelago  has  been  described 
in  a  bulky  volume  by  Messrs.  Ansted  and  Latham.  But  most  of  the 
current  works  on  the  subject  appear  to  be  lacking  in  scientific  cha- 
racter. In  a  few  there  is  an  attempt  to  employ  original  documents  and 
first-hand  matter ;  but  on  the  whole  the  subject  has  certainly  not 
attracted  the  due  amount  of  study  from  properly  qualified  persons. 
Traditions  blindly  accepted,  authorities  garbled  or  misread,  erro- 
neous theories  preconceived,  or  copied  by  one  author  from  another  ; 
such  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
historical  literature  that  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  Channel 
islands.  The  writer  of  these  notes  has  to  crave  the  indulgence  of 
scholars  for  the  shortcomings  that  may  be  found  in  them,  whether 
due  to  his  own  deficiencies  or  to  those  of  his  authorities.  The 
best  printed  materials  extant  are  the  'Bulletins  de  la  Societe  Jer- 
siaise'  (Jersey,  1874-86),  and  to  these  he  would  here,  once  for  all, 
acknowledge  his  obligations. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  if  the  importance  of  the  matter 
was  not  sufficient  to  require  more  serious  treatment.  But,  although 
of  small  dimensions,  the  little  insular  republics  are  singularly 
ancient  and  unique  things,  whose  administration  reflects  consider- 
able credit  on  some  of  our  ancient  statesmen  in  England.  They 
present,  moreover,  some  interesting  illustrations  of  race  questions, 
for  they  were  once  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  main- 
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land,  and  their  ethnology  cannot  be  dissociated  from  that  of  the 
tract  now  known  as  '  The  Cotentin.'  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
connexion  extended  in  a  southward  direction,  and  that  the  Beuffetins, 
Minquiers,  and  Chaussey  are  the  landmarks  of  the  latter  junction, 
as  the  Ecrehous  are  of  the  former.  The  singular  shape  of  the  gulf, 
with  a  straight-cut  line  of  coast  from  north  to  south,  and  a  rounded 
corner  by  Mont  St.  Michel,  lends  plausibility  to  the  tradition  that 
the  Channel  has  worn  itself  a  way  in  what  is  known  as  the 
*  Deroute,'  and  in  so  doing  has  abraded  the  schistose  elements  of 
the  lower  lands,  leaving  the  granite  bare  and  crumbling,  the  mere 
skeleton  of  a  palaeontologic  country.  The  Abbe  Manet,  a  Malouin 
antiquary  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  published  a 
book  in  which  he  contended  that  this  had  taken  place  by  the  action 
of  a  sudden  storm-wave,  and  so  late  as  709  a.d.  But,  judging  by 
the  analogy  of  other  instances,  such  as  the  tidal  deluges  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  such  a  cause  appears  insufficient.  A  marine  tumult  of 
that  kind  may  sweep  away  trees  and  houses ;  but  it  retires,  and  in 
retiring  leaves  the  land  where  it  was,  or  even  perhaps  raises  it  by 
a  deposit  of  silt.'  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  M.  Chevremont 
('Mouvements  du  Sol')  that  the  evidence  has  been  entirely  misread, 
and  that  the  changes  not  only  did  not  occur  suddenly,  but  involved 
far  longer  periods  of  time  than  eleven  centuries.  For  historical 
purposes,  then,  we  must  assume  that  the  islands  of  the  Norman 
archipelago  have  long  been  pretty  much  the  same  in  shape  and 
size  as  we  see  this  day. 

Before  the  beginning  of  historic  records,  nevertheless,  they  were 
doubtless  joined  to  the  mainland,  and  were  inhabited  by  one  and 
the  same  neolithic  people.  In  Henri  Martin's  'Etudes '  (Paris,  1872) 
will  be  found  some  interesting  descriptions  and  conjectures  re- 
garding the  stone  monuments  of  Brittany,  to  whose  class  those  or 
the  islands  belong.  M.  Martin  endeavours  to  show  that  they  must 
have  been  raised  by  some  Celtic  tribe,  and  not  by  Iberians,  Ligurians, 
or  prehistoric  races.  Two  things,  however,  have  to  be  explained 
before  this  view  can  be  accepted :  one  being  the  presence,  at  least 
in  the  island  monuments,  of  neolithic  remains  in  the  ground  beneath 
the  stone  erections ;  the  other,  the  peculiar  nomenclature  that  the 
monuments  have  always  borne.  Celts,  arrowheads,  and  similar 
relics  are  found  twenty  feet  below  the  soil,  some  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Societe  Jersiaise ;  in  some  of  the 
cromlechs  Phoenician  and  Gallo-Eoman  remains  have  been  found 
at  a  much  less  depth.  The  places  were,  therefore,  the  sepulchral 
areas  of  more  than  one  set  of  human  beings  at  successive  periods ; 
but  the  earliest  must  have  been  a  people  who  did  not  work  in 

'  Instances  of  the  sea  retiring  occur  on  the  coast  of  Kent ;  and  when  aided  by  the 
silt  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  rivers — as  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi 
— may  cause  very  considerable  accretion. 
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metal,  or  (at  the  least)  used  stone  implements  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  As  for  the  names  of  the  monuments,  they  are  doubtless 
Celtic,  but  such  as  would  be  used  by  Celts  who  knew  nothing  of 
their  origin,  and  looked  upon  them  with  ignorant  and  superstitious 
wonder ;  ti-korrigan,  cor-gaur,  pouque-laye.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
similar  monuments  are  found  in  Syria  and  India ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  further,  that  they  were  raised  by  slave  labour,  or  by  a 
people  who  employed  a  subject  proletariat. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  and  observing,  more- 
over, that  the  people  of  the  islands  are,  in  form  and  character, 
rather  Breton  than  Norman,  we  may  perhaps  provisionally 
assume  that  the  early  population  was  either  identical  with,  or 
subdued  by,  some  race  akin  to  the  modern  Basques  of  Languedoc 
and  northern  Spain,  who  were  again  overcome  by  a  Celtic  invasion 
and  settlement.  That  the  Celts  did  not  exterminate  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  Continent  were  occupied  by  a  mixed  race,  admitted  to  have 
originated  from  a  fusion  of  both.  Later  even  than  the  Christian 
era,  the  south  of  Gaul  and  the  north  of  Spain  were  occupied  by 
the  *  Celtiberians.'  In  the  fourth  century  they  had  blended  with 
the  Gallo-Eoman  society,  as  we  see  from  the  statements  of  Ausonius 
the  poet,  born  at  Bordeaux  about  309  a.d.  and  praefect  of  Latium 
under  the  emperor  Gratianus.  Ausonius  was  evidently  proud  of 
being  a  *  Celtiber.' 

Passing  on  rapidly  we  shall  find  that  here,  as  on  the  mainland, 
there  must  have  been  a  settlement  in  which  the  civilisation  of  the 
empire  became  predominant.  That  influence,  however,  belonged 
to  its  earlier,  or  pagan,  period.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Eoman  Christianity  such  as  occurred  in  Kent.  The 
cross  was  planted  in  the  islands  by  missionaries  from  Ireland  and 
from  Brittany  ;  and  the  Celtic  hierarchy  was  centred  at  Dol.  This 
was  the  period  of  Frankish  ascendency,  during  which  the  island 
church  was  under  Breton  bishops  although  she  ultimately  became 
subordinate  to  the  see  of  Coutance.  A  persistent  tradition  points 
to  the  existence  of  a  comparatively  recent  isthmus  between  Jersey 
and  the  Cotentiu  coast ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  bishop  of  Coutance 
could  cross  by  a  temporary  bridge  when  proceeding  on  his  visitations.^ 
M.  le  Cerf  even  cites  a  charter  to  show  that  a  chapel  was  built 
upon  the  Ecrehous  at  a  still  later  period  because  the  people  could 
no  longer  attend  divine  service  at  Portbail  on  the  mainland.  But 
it  is  not  generally  believed  by  local  antiquaries  that  his  application 
of  this  document  is  correct.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  close 
intercourse  between  the  islands  and  the  Frankish  province  of 
Neustria  ;  for  German  institutions  were  introduced  in  the  archi- 

^  A  Eoman  road  is  even  supposed  to  have  run  across  the  Beuffetins  (see  map  ia 
Patriarche  Ahier's  Tableaux). 
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pejago  which  supplanted  the  Koman  system  there,  as  they  did 
under  the  Saxons  in  Britain. 

In  all  these  changes  the  earlier  races  remained.  There  were 
new  masters  and  there  were  more  slaves ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  as- 
sumed that  any  race  was  exterminated.  Not  only  did  the  Franks 
introduce  their  secular  institutions  and  found  a  new  spiritual  juris- 
diction ;  they  waged  war  for  their  insular  possessions  against  the 
pirates  of  the  northern  seas,  the  remains  of  whose  camps  and 
barrows  are  still  to  be  seen.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  Franks,  any  more  than  Eomans,  had  to  conquer  the  original 
population,  much  less  to  destroy  them.  The  Eomans  slaughtered 
the  Druids,  and  overthrew  or  otherwise  obliterated  their  shrines 
and  altars.  But  the  fishermen,  the  agriculturists,  the  women  and 
the  children,  must  have  been  left  to  provide  food  and  otherwise 
labour  for  the  conquerors.  If  not,  the  latter  would  indeed  have 
justified  the  trope  which  literary  exigencies  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Galgacus.  And  what  the  stern  Eoman  did  not  attempt  would 
hardly  be  done  by  the  less  organising  Franks. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  a  partial  occupation  by  Saxon  and 
Danish  rovers.  Mr.  Vigfusson  finds  mention  of  the  islands  in  the 
Edda ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  used  as  a  jjZace  d'armes  by 
the  ultimate  conquerors  of  Normandy.  Arms  of  that  period  have 
been  found  buried,  especially  in  Guernsey.^  But  one  finds  no 
further  evidence  of  alteration  in  the  ethnology  of  the  islands 
between  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  christian  era 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Cotentin  by  William  Longsword,  the 
second  duke  of  Normandy,  a.d.  932.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  Normans  now  occupied  the  islands  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  population  became  Norman  and  has  continued  so  ever  since. 
In  proof  of  this  it  is  observed  that  the  family  names  are  mostly  of 
Norman  origin,  the  Norman  law  is  supreme,  the  French  language 
is  indigenous,  the  feudal  system  is  stiU  in  force.  Modern  research, 
however,  has  done  much  to  weaken  the  force  of  these  arguments. 
No  doubt  there  are  a  good  many  Norman  patronymics  among  the 
insular  families ;  but  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  reply  that  inasmuch  as 
family  names  were  not  introduced  until  some  time  after  the  Norman 
annexation,  and  when  the  French  language  had  become  general  and 
the  manors  were  held  by  Norman  lords,  family  names  would  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  such  considerations.  The  supremacy  of 
foreign  law  and  language  would  be  merely  a  badge  of  political  su- 
premacy and  of  a  previous  backward  civilisation,  and  even  so  when 
looked  into  will  be  seen  to  have  little  real  value.^  The  French 
language  must  have  come  in  during  the  five  centuries,  more  or  less, 
during  which  the  islands  had  been  under  the  Franks ;  and  the  law 

*  See  Vigfusson  and  Powell,  Grimm  Centenary  Papers,  No.  3. 

*  A  number  of  non -Aryan  and  Celtic  words  still  linger  in  the  island  French. 
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is  really  a  most  visionary  guide.  The  political  institutions  of  the 
archipelago  were,  nay  still  are,  rather  Frank  than  Norman ;  and 
the  Norman  '  Customary '  was  not  published  until  long  after  the 
final  alienation  from  Normandy ;  never  becoming  statute  in  the 
islands.^  Even  on  the  mainland  the  old  Gallo-Frankish  population 
clung  earnestly  to  their  ancestral  institutions,  as  is  clear  from 
Professor  Freeman's  account  of  the  peasant  revolt  of  a.d.  997. 
The  same  authority  (*  Norman  Conquest,'  i.  171)  gives  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Normans  on  acquiring  the  province  of  Neustria 
not  only  did  not  extirpate  the  inhabitants,  but  adopted  many  of  then- 
institutions  ;  and  by  the  time  when  the  Cotentin  and  islands  were 
annexed  the  Normans  had  probably  become  still  more  Frank.  The 
priests,  magistrates,  and  autonomous  communes  of  the  people  had 
been  respected;  Bishop  Stubbs  has  shown  that  the  constitutional 
tendency  of  the  duchy  was  Carlo vingian  :  '  What  little  legal  system 
subsisted  was  derived  from  the  Frank  institutions  as  they  were  when 
Normandy  was  separated  from  the  Frank  dominion '  ('  Constitu- 
tional History,'  i.  §  92).  The  feudal  system  itself  was  not  of  Nor- 
man origin  ;  and,  as  introduced  into  the  islands,  was  commercial 
rather  than  organic.  The  parishes  did  not  become  manors,  nor  did  the 
Norman  seigneurs  usually  reside  in  the  islands.  They  drew  rents  as 
absentee  landlords  from  the  old  allodial  proprietors  whom  they  had 
reduced  to  so  much  of  dependence.  But  the  island  farmers  have,  per- 
haps, never  abandoned  their  proprietary  claims ;  and  the  chief  positive 
outcome  of  the  usurpation  has  been  that  the  name  of  *  Norman  '  is 
opprobrious  and  hateful.  There  is  an  act  of  the  Jersey  Cour  Eoyale, 
dated  18  Feb.  1539-40,  to  the  following  effect :  Guille  Nycolle  est  con- 
dampne  a  V amende  pour  ce  que  devant  Justice  le  dit  Nycolle  arrogante- 
ment  sans  cause  a  apjpellez  John  Hodon  '  Normant  etjils  de  Normant.' 
Even  so  late  as  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  French  were  a  source  of  rejoicing  to  their  neighbours ; 
and  among  the  Jersey  farmers  a  fresh  narrative  of  defeat  was  met  by 

the  commentary  :    Tiens ;   v'la  ces de  Normands  rosses  ocquo 

unefais.  This  traditional  hostility  (manifested  in  more  than  words  on 
many  occasions)  dates  from  the  times  of  the  original  occupation  of 
the  islands  by  the  Normans,  whose  name  is  thus  used  as  a  generic 
term  of  abuse  for  all  Frenchmen.  The  provocations  received  from 
Normandy  must  have  been  great  to  cause  such  an  hereditary  hatred. 
But  it  is  now  evidently  yielding  to  milder  manners  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  amiable  character  of  the  French.  In  the  inquest 
made  by  Henry  III  there  was  no  mention  of  Norman  law  or  cus- 
tom, either  in  writ  or  return.  So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II 
the  royal  commissioners  sent  to  examine  into  the  laws  and  rights 
of  the  islanders,  were  assured  by  them  either  that  they  had  never 

*  The  Grand  CoiUumier  is  no  doubt  evidence — primd  facie — of  what  the  law  was 
at  the  time  of  the  separation  under  John ;  but  it  is  not  '  positive  law  '  in  the  islands. 
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been  governed  by  Norman  law,  or  that  it  had  been  with  especial 
saving  of  customs  and  usages  which  had  prevailed  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  Among  these  they  reckoned  self-government 
per  optimates  patrice ;  so  that  their  institutions  could  hardly  have 
been  then  regarded  as  an  importation  from  the  duchy. 

If  any  further  proof  be  required  of  the  non-Norman  origin  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Channel  islanders,  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
are  few  traces  of  Norman  architecture  and  no  remains  of  any  purely 
private  castle,  that  sure  sign  of  feudal  conquest.  A  few  Norman 
families  must  have,  first  and  last,  settled  peacefully  in  the  islands. 
But  that  is  not  a  proof  of  conquest  or  of  extermination  of  the 
natives ;  as  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Scotland,  where  Bruce  and 
Campbell,  Gordon  and  St.  Clair  are  still  among  the  chiefs  of  society, 
although  it  is  certain  that  Scotland  was  never  conquered  or  popu- 
lated by  the  Normans.  A  few  of  the  Channel-island  names  are 
territorial,  others  are  modern  French  or  English.  The  rest 
are  the  usual  survivals  of  nicknames  taken  from  trades,  occupa- 
tions, or  personal  peculiarities,  Le  Feuvre,  Larbalestier,  Le  Gros, 
Le  Brun,  &c. ;  or  from  offices,  as  Le  Bailly,  Le  Vesconte. 

For  the  first  troubled  period  succeeding  the  expansion  of 
Normandy,  under  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  the  islands  con- 
tinued an  obscure  section  of  the  duchy.  The  lands  were  parted  for 
administrative  purposes  into  communes,  in  which  some  part  was 
held  in  severalty  and  some  in  common.  Twenty  houses  formed 
the  fundamental  group  in  Jersey,  and  each  commune  was  made  up 
of  several  vingtaines,  divisions  which  are  still  preserved;  ^  in  Guern- 
sey the  group  was  only  twelve.  The  chief  authority  was  in  a  court 
of  twelve  magistrates,  known  in  France  as  echevins,  from  the 
Germanic  Schoeffen,  or  jurats  from  the  Latin.  The  alternative 
titles  show  the  composite  origin  of  the  institution,  common  to  the 
north,  or  Frankish,  Gaul,  and  to  Acquitaine.  These  were  recog- 
nised institutions  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  they  were  respected  by  the  Normans,  as  held  by 
Dr.  Stubbs.  This  was  due  partly  to  motives  of  policy,  to  which  the 
Normans  were  generally  accessible ;  partly  also,  it  may  be  surmised, 
to  Norman  antecedents,  which  left  those  invaders  without  any  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  institutions  of  their  own,  or  aught  that  they  could 
substitute  for  that  which  they  found  existing.  Even  in  England, 
which  was  in  some  senses  completely  subdued,  so  masterful  a  ruler  as 
William  the  Conqueror  respected  the  local  usages  of  England ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  son  of  Eollo  did  less  at  a  time  when  the 
Normans  could  have  had  no  law  of  their  own,  and  in  a  province 
which  had  not  been  forcibly  subjugated.  The  islands,  then,  before 
Henry  II  must  have  enjoyed  their  own  indigenous  institutions. 

It  is  stated  in  Falle's  '  History '  (the  source  of  most  of  the  cur- 

'  In  St.  Ouen  the  divisions  are  called  cueillettes  (g.d.  circles  of  collection). 
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rent  literature)  that  the  institutions  of  the  islands  are  based  upon 
a  charter  given  them  by  King  John  immediately  after  the  loss  of 
the  mainland  duchy.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  myth  resting  on  mere 
conjecture.  The  earliest  documentary  evidence — that  of  the  inquest 
of  32  Henry  III — does  not  show  the  people  in  the  character  of 
Normans  claiming  Norman  institutions  under  such  a  charter, 
although  many  usages  and  customs  are  mentioned.  In  the  com- 
mission issued  by  Henry  to  Eichard  de  Gray,  that  governor  is  in- 
structed to  observe  and  administer  the  laws  which  were  in  use  in. 
the  times  of  the  king's  grandfather,  who  became  duke  of  Normandy 
in  succession  to  his  mother,  the  empress  Maud,  before  succeeding 
Stephen  on  the  throne  of  England.  We  are,  therefore,  safe  in 
accepting  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  le  Quesne,  that  King  John  after 
the  loss  of  the  duchy  '  may  have  confirmed  the  liberties  of  the 
people  .  .  .  but  did  not  grant  or  originate  them.'  And  these  facts 
illustrate  and  explain  the  doctrine,  laid  down  in  Calvin's  case,  that 
*  the  isles  of  Garnsey  and  Jersey  [are]  parts  and  parcels  of  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy  yet  remaining  under  the  actual  leigeance 
and  obedience  of  the  king.  .  .  .  These  islands  are  no  parcels  of  the 
realm  of  England,  but  several  dominions,  enjoyed  by  several  titles, 
governed  by  several  laws.'  ^ 

The  twelfth  century  is  the  beginning  of  the  authentic  history  of 
these  singular  little  states,  model  republics  under  royal  protection.  It 
was  then  that  was  originated  their  especial  cognisance,  formed  of  the 
two  leopards,  passant,  of  Normandy  and  one  of  Acquitaine,  which, 
rather  than  the  British  escutcheon,  is  still  their  heraldic  seal 
and  bearing.  It  was  then  probably  that  the  old  communal 
divisions  were  formed  into  parishes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  ; 
indeed,  the  date  of  1111  a.d.  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  oldest  of 
the  existing  Jersey  churches. 

During  the  troubled  reign  of  John,  the  French  made  attempts 
upon  the  islands ;  and  the  celebrated  naval  commander  of  those 
days,  Eustace  le  Moine,  took  part  in  the  struggle,  sometimes  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  Of  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments and  the  condition  of  the  people  we  know  but  little.  Some  of 
the  seigneurs  probably  came  over  and  settled ;  notably  the  ances- 
tor of  the  present  house  of  St.  Ouen,  who  derived  his  name  from  a 
fief  on  the  coast  of  the  Cotentin,  Carteret  near  Portbail.  For 
King  Philip  (when  he  declared  the  dukedom  forfeit  for  John's 
failure,  to  appear  before  him  and  answer  to  a  complaint  which, 
according  to  the  latest  theory,  was  not,  as  commonly  stated,  the 
charge  of  murdering  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany)  also  pro- 
nounced the  confiscation  of  the  fiefs  of  the  tenants-in-chief  who 
might  adhere  to  John.*     And  of  these  the  founder  of  the  house  of 

'  7  Coke's  Eeports,  20  b. 

'  Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  exact  nature  of  these  proceedings  by  M.  B6mont 
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St.  Ouen  was  one.  So  that  this  family,  whose  distinction  extends 
beyond  the  sphere  of  local  story,  derives  its  patronymic  from  a  place 
with  which  its  members  have  never  had  any  connexion  since, 
although  it  may  be  seen  from  the  Jersey  coast  on  any  clear  day.^ 

All  these  seignem^s  were  probably  originally  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature :  indeed,  the  assise  d'heritacje,  at  which  they 
were  bound  to  appear,  was  the  court  at  which  political  ordon- 
nances  long  continued  to  be  framed  and  promulgated.  But  they 
doubtless  had  for  assessors  the  twelve  jurats  and  the  twelve  rectors 
of  parishes ;  the  constables,  or  mayors  of  parishes,  who  now  form 
the  remainder  of  the  official  portion  of  the  '  states,'  being  sub- 
sequently admitted  as  substitutes  or  deputies  when  the  seigneurs 
ceased  to  attend.  The  bailiff  ultimately  became  the  head  of  the 
local  magistracy ;  but  the  governor,  or  captain,  as  a  royal  officer — 
perhaps  representing  the  primitive  '  count '  or  Qiiissus  dominicus — 
originally  held  real,  if  undefined,  power.  In  this  office  was  vested 
the  disposal  of  the  public  revenue,  the  right  of  presentation  to  parish 
churches,  the  appointment  of  functionaries  whether  civil  or  mili- 
tary, and  the  general  control  of  the  executive  administration. 

It  is  probable  that  the  communes  were  never  brought  under 
feudal  obedience,  as  such;  but  that  fiefs  were  created  by  the  crown 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  old  allodial  proprietors  induced  by 
various  motives  to  admit  the  protection  of  the  lords,  without  waiv- 
ing their  status  as  proprietors,  and  without  incurring  any  of  those 
military  obligations  which,  in  less  fortunate  countries,  usually 
formed  part  of  the  feudal  tenure.  The  farms  continued  heritable 
and  transferable,  subject  to  money  claims  or  charges  in  kind ;  and 
the  armed  levies  were  perhaps  on  a  parochial  rather  than  a  feudal 
basis,  from  which  they  ultimately  developed  into  the  modern 
militia.  Five  only  of  the  Jersey  fiefs  yvevejiefs  hauhert  or  of  knight- 
service,  and  these  (though  called  '  noble ')  did  not — as  elsewhere — 
convey  a  title  of  honour. 

The  division  into  vingtaines,  which  still  prevails  in  most  parts 
of  Jersey,  and  the  titles  of  centenier  and  douzenier,  by  which  the 
parish  officers  of  both  islands  are  still  known,  point  to  a  time  when 

in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Revue  Historique.  But  the  point  is  not  material  to  the  general 
statement  given  above. 

^  As  an  illustration  of  the  antiquity  of  this  family  may  be  cited  the  report  of  the 
royal  commissioners  of  2  Edw.  I :  Jurati  de  parrochid  S"'  Audoeni  dicunt  per  sacra- 
mentum  suum  quod  Reginaldus  de  Cartret  tenet  gv^sdam  laiidas  de  dominico  regis 
pro  voluntate  ballivi  reddendo  inde  annuntim  vii.  solidos  et  valent  ix.  solidi.  Dicunt 
etiam  quod  rex  percipit  de  feodo  de  Wynceles  x.  sol.  annuutim  per  manum  JoJuinnis 
deCartreto.  Elsewhere:  De  feodis  dicunt  q.  feodum  de  Wynceleys  debet  plenum  relevium 
Feodum  de  S"  Audoeno  plenum  relevium  et  Bex  habere  debet  custodiam  eorundem  et 
hceredum  et  redditus  dominorum  infra  cetatem.  (V.  Extente  de  Van  1274 ;  second 
publication  of  the  Soci6t6  Jersiaise.) 

The  fief  of  St.  Ouen  is  still  held  by  a  representative  of  the  house  of  De  Carteret, 
who  is  also  (1886)  one  of  the  jurats  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 
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groups  of  householders  were  associated  for  purposes  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  perhaps  became  obsolete  under  the  feudal  system. ^"^ 
Moreover  the  seigneurs  held  courts  at  which  the  landholders  had 
to  appear  and  make  aveu  for  their  holdings ;  and  some  of  the 
charges,  in  kind  and  in  specie,  have  subsisted  down  to  our  own 
day,  including  the  right  of  annee  de  succession.  Under  this 
custom  the  seigneur  takes  the  land  of  proprietors  dying  without 
issue,  and  enjoys  the  profits  for  a  year  and  a  day.  This  pro- 
bably points  to  an  early  custom  of  annual  division  of  tenure :  an 
analogous  right  existed  in  Brittany  under  the  name  of  droit  de 
rachat. 

Under  such  a  mixture  of  allodialism  and  feudalism  the  islanders 
continued  their  humble  existence.  The  land  in  each  parish  was 
origiually  more  or  less  common,  subject  to  periodical  division,  which 
tended,  gradually,  to  become  permanent  and  heritable  along  with 
the  original  severalty.  But  in  each  parish  there  remained,  down 
to  days  still  remembered,  a  communal  plough  ;  and  by  the  law  or 
custom  of  banon  the  members  of  the  parishes  had  the  right  of 
turning  their  cattle  loose,  on  a  certain  day,  on  fields  from  which  the 
crops  had  been  cut  and  carried.  This  custom  was  common  not 
only  to  both  the  islands,  but  also  to  the  mainland  of  Normandy, 
and  is  recorded  in  the  *  Coutumier  de  Normandie.'  There  is  no 
trace  of  a  game  law  in  the  sense  of  an  exclusive  right  of  the 
seigneurs  to  hunt  over  the  lands  of  the  tenants.  There  was  a 
maitre  des  chasses,  however,  to  watch  over  the  crown  warrens  ; 
and  alike  in  Jersey  and  in  Guernsey  the  right  of  sporting  was 
restricted  to  the  gentry,  the  manans  being  prohibited  from  en- 
croaching on  such  privileges  under  distinct  penalties.  In  the  year 
1526  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  Jersey  fixing  the  fine  for  pursuing 
game,  en  quelque  maniere  que  ce  soit,  at  ten  francs,  a  large  sum 
considering  the  place  and  time.  Such  laws  have,  happily,  become 
obsolete  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  no  seigneur  would  now  enter 
upon  the  lands  of  his  farmers,  for  purposes  of  sport,  until  he  had 
asked  and  obtained  permission. 

With  this  scanty  account  of  the  original  condition  of  island 
society,  we  must  pass  on  to  a  few  recorded  events  of  history. 

The  original  separation  of  the  islands  from  the  main  duchy 
took  place  in  a.d.  1203-4.  M.  Pegot  Ogier  has  collected  evidence  of 
repeated  attempts  to  conquer  them  on  the  part  of  Philip  Augustus, 
which  were  resisted  with  success.'^  Under  Henry  III  no  affair  of 
importance  appears  to  have  taken  place,  excepting  always  the 
inquest  of  the  thirty-second  year.  During  the  latter  part  of  Henry's 
long  and  unquiet  reign  the  lordship  of  the  islands  was  an  appanage 

"  The  use  of  a  term  indicating  *  collection '  in  St.  Ouen  perhaps  indicates  that  in 
that  manor  the  power  of  the  seigneur  was  greater  than  elsewhere. 
•'  See  also  Dupont's  Histoire  du  Cotentin  (Caen,  1873). 
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of  the  heir  apparent;  and  there  are  still  extant  documentary 
proofs  of  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  that  great  statesman,  after- 
wards Edward  I.  After  he  became  king,  that  care  continued ;  and 
the  quo  warranto  pleas  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II 
arose,  probably,  out  of  a  commission  issued  by  that  king's  father. 
It  has  been  already  noted  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  people  claimed 
the  right  of  being  administered  by  their  own  jurats,  presumably 
elected,  as  an  institution  that  had  prevailed  ab  antiquo,  and  a  tem- 
pore quo  non  exstat  memoria ;  and  that  the  antiquity  was  admitted. 
Besides  these  general  questions,  the  holders  of  the  placita  of  those 
days  heard  and  determined  money  claims  as  between  the  crown 
and  the  religious  houses,  and  entertained  complaints  of  private 
persons  against  the  royal  officers.  Many  churches  were  built  on 
the  islands  during  these  early  Plantagenet  times,  among  which  the 
most  conspicuous  is  that  of  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  dated  a.d. 
1312,  still  in  fine  preservation,  and  a  grand  monument  of  early 
flamboyant  architecture. 

An  extraordinary  importance  was  attached  to  the  possession  of 
these  islands,  both  on  the  French  side  and  the  English ;  a  feeling, 
indeed,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  but  which  must  be  kept  in 
view.  Joined  to  the  number  of  handsome  places  of  worship,  it  seems 
to  show  that  the  islands  were  even  then  prosperous  places,  and  it 
helps  to  explain  the  growth  of  privileges  and  immunities  which 
have  made  the  English  Hesperides  one  of  the  most  favoured  spots 
of  the  globe.  Keiterated  charters  and  declarations  of  the  English 
rulers  avowed  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  the  sense  entertained 
of  that  loyalty  by  the  crown.  Of  the  attempts  made  to  restrain 
the  oppressions  of  the  local  officials,  the  following  example  (taken 
from  a  letter  of  10  Edward  I  in  the  Patent  EoUs)  may  be  cited : 
^quitati  dissonum  ut  qui  hallias  seu  loca  nostra  tenent  {quos  adjusti- 
tiam  exercendam  et  tenendam  loco  nostri  ponimus)  ad  injurias  facien- 
das  prcesumant  extender e  manus  suas. 

This  extract  appears  to  be  regarded  by  an  indefatigable  local 
antiquary,  Mr.  H.  M.  Godfray,^^  as  an  indication  of  the  existence 
in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  a  judicial  officer  like  the 
modern  bailiff.  It  is,  however,  at  least  possible  that  the  hail  of 
those  days  was  more  of  the  nature  of  a  farm  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  one  of  the  islands,  given  for  a  money  consideration  by 
the  royal  governor.  One  of  the  definitions  of  the  old  French  word 
bailli  given  by  Littre  is,  ojicier  de  robe  qui  rendait  la  justice  au  nom 
d'un  seigneur ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the  Guille  de  St.  Eemi,  tenens 
balliam  at  whom  the  above  censure  was  levelled,  was  attourne  d^Othon 
de  Grandison,  the  then  lord  governor  or  gardien  des  iles.  It  is, 
therefore,   rather  as  bailli  in  the  sense  of  farmer-delegate  of  the 

"  The  writer  would,  once  for  all,  express  his  obligations  to  this  gentleman,  whose 
conscientious  labours  are  destined  to  throw  a  permanent  light  on  island  history. 
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governor  (who  may  possibly  have  exercised  some  judicial  functions), 
than  as  an  officer  answering  to  the  *  bailiff '  of  the  present  day  (a 
chief  justice  appointed  by  the  crown),. that  we  are  to  regard  De  St. 
Eemi  and  his  colleagues  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Grandison  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  absentee  governor,  who  regarded  the  islands 
as  a  mere  source  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  the  claims  of  his  sons  were 
ultimately  bought  up  for  a  compensation  of  a  thousand  livres  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.'* 

About  1336  trouble  began  to  gather  in  the  Channel.  David 
Bruce,  the  exiled  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  his  ultimately 
successful  attempts  to  recover  the  crown,  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
French  king,  and  fell  upon  the  islands  of  Wight,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey ;  on  which  Rex  mandat  quod  homines  eligantur,  armentur,  et 
in  insulas  GeTneseye,  Jereseye,  etc.  mittantur,  ad  eas  defendendas  ah 
invasione  sociorum  Scotia.  Four  years  later  the  king  complains  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Scots  and  their  allies  in  Guernsey,  interjicientes 
quos  illuc  invenerant,  cetati,  sexui,  vel  ordini  non  parcendo.  Bahu- 
chet,  the  French  admiral  (afterwards  captured  and  hanged  by  the 
English),  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  these  cruelties.  The  docu- 
ment quoted  by  Mr.  Tupper  ('  History  of  Guernsey,'  87)  as  evidence 
that  the  castle  at  St.  Peter  Port  (Cornet)  was  held  at  that  time  for 
the  English  crown  is  an  extract  from  the  Parliamentary  KoUs  care- 
lessly copied.  It  really  refers  to  the  sister  island  ;  and  for  '  Gernes- 
eye '  we  should  read  '  Gersuye '  or  some  such  word.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  French  were  finally  expelled  from  Guernsey  till  1344 ; 
in  1339,  when  Tupper  supposes  it  to  have  been  recovered,  it  was 
evidently  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  whose  king  granted  it  to 
his  eldest  son,  John,  by  whom  it  was  re-granted  to  the  celebrated 
Marechal  de  Bricquebec.  The  chiefs  of  the  Guernsey  loyalists  took 
refuge  in  Jersey,  and  finally  reconquered  their  own  island  with  help 
from  Jersey  and  from  England. 

By  this  time  the  separation  of  functions  had,  probably,  taken 
place ;  the  royal  writs  are  regularly  addressed  to  the  '  bailiff  and 
jurats  '  on  matters  of  civil  administration  ;  and  the  governor,  or  his 
lieutenant,  appears  only  in  a  military  capacity.'^ 

In  1350  a  duty  was  ordered  to  be  levied  for  the  fortification  of 
the  town  of  St.  Peter  Port ;  but  that  town  was  again  captured  in  1372 
by  the  maritime  adventurer  Evan  of  Wales.  Sir  Edmund  Eose, 
or  Rous,  the  English  governor,  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Castle 
Cornet ;  but  the  invader  ultimately  retired.  About  the  same  time 
the  castle  of  Gouray,  in  Jersey,  was  besieged  by  the  French  ;  but 

'^  Grandison's  predecessor  as  warden  of  the  isles  was  Arnald  Jean,  who  is  called 
'  king's  bailiff '  in  the  letters  patent  of  1275.  He  appears  to  have  employed  deputies 
who  are  also  called  '  bailiffs '  (v.  inquest  of  the  same  year.  Soc.  Jers.  second 
publication). 

'^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  this  day  the  bailiff  is  not  elected,  like  the  jurats,  and 
has  not  the  same  power  in  the  court,  only  voting  when  the  jurats  are  equally  divided. 
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great  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  affair ;  all  that  is  clear  is  that  this 
attempt  also  failed  of  success.  The  castle  has  since  been  known  as 
Mont  Orgueil ;  and  it  is  possible  that  its  name  of  pride  was  ac- 
quired from  its  having  resisted  a  siege  at  a  time  when  English 
prestige,  generally,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  good  affections  and  services  of  the  islanders  were  frequently 
acknowledged  by  the  sovereign  in  these  times.  In  July  1341 
Edward  III, '  considering  with  thankful  remembrance  how  constantly 
and  nobly  our  beloved  and  faithful  subjects  of  our  islands  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Sark,  and  Alderney  have  continued  in  their  allegiance, 
and  what  things  they  have  endured  for  the  preservation  of  the  said 
islands  and  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  and  honour  .  .  .' 
secures  them  the  same  immunities  and  privileges  which  they  had 
heretofore  enjoyed.  His  successor  renewed  the  testimony  and 
grant.     (See  Tupper,  96,  118.) 

In  the  Lancastrian  period  the  islanders  appear  to  have  suffered 
the  lot  of  the  shuttlecock  between  their  two  quarrelsome  neighbours. 
In  a  great  naval  battle  fought  about  1403,  the  French  were  un- 
usually successful ;  and  having  dispersed  the  English  ships  and 
massacred  as  many  of  their  sailors  as  they  could  capture,  fell  upon 
the  islands.  The  castles  held  out,  but  great  havoc  was  wrought 
upon  the  open  country.  Two  years  later  a  landing  was  effected 
in  Jersey  by  Don  Pero  Nino,  a  Castilian  commander  acting  in 
alliance  with  France.  A  bloody  but  not  very  decisive  battle  was 
fought — as  is  generally  believed — in  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  and  the  gallant 
leader  of  the  Jerseymen  (called  *  Llamabule  '  in  the  Spanish  chro- 
nicle) was  left  dead  upon  the  sands  with  many  of  his  followers.^* 
In  the  following  reign  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  aggressive 
policy  of  Henry  V  protected  the  islands  from  attack.  It  is  to  this 
martial  monarch  that  is  assigned  most  of  the  earlier  part  of  Mont 
Orgueil  Castle  on  the  east  coast  of  Jersey.  His  imbecile  son  and 
successor  showed  favour  to  the  islands  ;  indeed,  it  is  noticeable  that 
their  best  royal  friends  have  been  among  the  weaker  of  the  kings  of 
England.  An  inspeximus  of  Henry  VI  is  said  to  have  recited  the 
charter  of  Eichard  II,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  islands  were  also 
objects  of  solicitude  to  Henry  III  and  Edward  II.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Henry  VI's  reign,  however,  this  care  obviously  gave  way  to 
yet  graver  anxieties.  In  1461  Queen  Margaret  ceded  Jersey  to 
Louis  XI  in  consideration  of  a  force  sent  to  the  succour  of  her  side 
in  the  English  wars.  Pierre  de  Dreux-Brese,  count  of  Maulevrier, 
the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  conducted  a  semi-official  expedition  to 
England  ;  and  Surdeval,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  occupying  the  castle 
of  Gouray,  Mont  Orgueil,  held  power  in  the  island  for  many  years, 
though  unable  altogether  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  Carterets 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  were  two  of   these   attacks,  one   being   on 
Guernsey,  and  that  they  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  narratives  usually  accepted. 
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in  the  western  parishes.  It  is  to  this  date  that  the  moat  and  part  of 
the  masonry  of  the  manor-house  of  St.  Ouen,  their  ancestral  seat, 
are  ascribed.  A  monument  of  the  French  occupation  continued  in 
existence  many  years ;  for  so  late  as  1516  the  royal  commissioners 
of  that  era  found  a  duty  on  corn  levied  by  the  *  Captain  '  which,  they 
reported,/*/?/^  coJTience p.  les  ffrauncoys  au  terns  que  Surdei'all  fust 
Cappitaigne.^^  The  actual  occupation  was  put  an  end  to  early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV,  when  the  castle  was  taken  by  Sir  E.  Harleston, 
vice-admiral  of  England,  with  aid  from  the  seigneur  of  St.  Ouen. 

In  1483  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Coutances  obtained  from 
Pope  Sixtus  IV  a  bull  confirmatory  of  the  neutrality  of  the  islands. 
This  singular  privilege  is  mentioned  by  many  historians  and  jurists, 
from  Camden  and  Selden  to  Falle ;  it  continued  in  force  down  to 
the  reign  of  William  III,  when  it  was  abolished  by  an  order  in 
council,  having  long  been  disregarded  by  the  islanders  themselves, 
who  found  it  a  check  upon  privateering.  While  it  continued  in 
force  it  had  the  eifect  of  preventing,  or  impeding,  hostilities  within 
sight  of  the  islands,  and  giving  much  protection  to  local  commerce. 
In  1549,  two  years  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  Sark  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  who  made  an  attempt  on  Guernsey  from 
that  island.  Defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  valour  of  the  people, 
they  next  attacked  Jersey,  but  with  no  better  result ;  and  Sark 
was  soon  afterwards  recovered  by  England.  Aided  by  the  pope, 
Henry  VII  weakened  the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  landlords,  and 
confirmed  the  parochial  administration  of  the  levies,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  militia. 

The  Reformation  took  root  and  flourished  rapidly  in  the  islands, 
especially  in  Guernsey,  where  a  large  immigration  of  French  pro- 
testants  had  already  begun  before  the  Marian  persecution.  The 
catholic  reaction  also  reached  them,  as  the  well-known  account  of 
the  shocking  martyrdom  of  Perotine  Massey  in  Foxe  is  enough 
to  show.  The  French  at  this  period  had  possession  of  Alderney, 
from  which  they  were  expelled  in  the  following  reign  by  Sir  Leonard 
Chamberlain,  whose  son  was  granted  the  farm,  or  perhaps  seigneurie, 
of  that  island.  During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  evident 
that  the  islands  shared  in  the  common  prosperity.  The  last  shred 
of  English  territorial  aspiration  on  the  continent  of  Europe  being 
now  gone,  the  archipelago  became  an  element  of  another  sort  in 
the  national  life.  Once  it  had  formed  a  material  monument  of 
the  dukedom  out  of  which  the  royal  power  had  grown,  and  seemed 
fco  afford  stepping-stones  for  a  victorious  return  there.  Now  that 
Calais  was  lost,  and  that  the  new  monarchy  was  erected  in  the 
place   of   the   Norman   feudalism,    all   this   was   forgotten.      The 

'*  The  common  story,  in  Falle  and  elsewhere,  that  the  Carterets  kept  the  French 
entirely  out  of  the  six  western  parishes,  is  disproved  by  a  precept  from  Louis 
ordering  Maulevrier  to  release  the  priory  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  seized. 
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islanders  had  become  Calvinists,  too ;  and  it  was  no  longer  either 
seemly  or  poUtically  expedient  that  they  should  remain  subject  to 
a  bishop  who  was  both  a  papist  and  a  foreigner.  Accordingly,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  (a.d.  1568),  when  Paulet  or  Powlett,  the 
last  Romish  dean,  was  deposed,  if  not  dead,  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Coutances  was  ousted  and  the  archipelago 
made  part  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Other  acts  of  Elizabeth  are  the  foundation  in  Guernsey  of 
the  still  flourishing  college  (a.d,  1563) ;  the  grant  of  Sark  to  the 
Carterets ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  castle  in  St.  Helier's  harbour, 
Jersey,  which  (like  the  Guernsey  college)  has  ever  since  borne  the 
name  of  the  vii'gin  queen.  She  also  issued  an  inspeximus  of  previous 
charters,  and  bore  the  usual  witness  to  the  loyalty  of  the  islands. 
The  reign  of  James  I  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  introduction 
of  episcopalianism  into  Jersey.  Heylin  relates  how  this  was  done  by 
the  help  of  intrigue  and  personal  motives.  In  Guernsey  presby- 
terianism  held  out  better ;  and  the  English  church  was  only 
grudgingly  accepted  after  the  Restoration  in  that  island. 

In  1610  the  bailiff  of  Guernsey  was  Amias  de  Carteret,  seigneur 
of  Trinity  Manor  in  Jersey.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
by  Lord  Carew  of  Hopton,  the  official  enjoying  the  dignity  and 
emoluments  of  governor ;  and  his  appointment  in  Guernsey  is 
noticeable  for  more  reasons  than  one :  showing,  as  it  does,  that  a 
native  of  one  island  could  hold  office  in  the  other,  and  also  that  the 
duties  of  lieutenant-governor  and  bailiff  were  not  deemed  incom- 
patible. So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  these 
offices  were  again  united,  in  Guernsey,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  French 
threatened  to  attack  the  islands,  in  retaliation  for  Buckingham's 
expedition  upon  their  coasts.  In  consequence  of  this,  additions 
and  improvements  were  made  in  the  castle  of  Elizabeth  at 
St.  Helier.  That  incommodious  fortress — where  the  quartered 
English  and  French  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  three  swords- 
in-pile  of  the  Paulets,  are  still  to  be  seen  sculptured  on  the  masonry 
— was  twice  the  palace  of  Charles's  son,  once  as  prince  of  Wales, 
and  once  as  king,  de  jure  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  de  facto  of 
Jersey.  Here  too  was  begun  the  '  History  of  the  Rebellion ; '  Hyde 
lived  in  '  the  lower  ward '  as  a  guest  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  the 
royalist  governor,  for  nearly  two  years.  It  is  at  first  sight  singular 
that,  while  Jersey  was,  on  the  whole,  royalist  during  the  trouble  of 
those  times,  Guernsey  was  generally  well  affected  towards  the  popular 
cause ;  but  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious  difference, 
of  which  traces  long  remained,  and  are  perhaps  even  yet  not  wholly 
lost.  In  1692  Canon  Falle  could  boast,  in  a  Jersey  pulpit,  that  the 
population  of  the  island  were  all  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
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*  there  is  not  one  separate  sect  of  any  congregation  whatsoever  in 
the  whole  island.'  The  use  of  the  liturgy  was,  however,  opposed 
in  Guernsey  for  a  very  long  time ;  so  late  as  1755  the  dean  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  magistrates  when  reading 
it  in  the  town  church. 

In  spite  of  the  whig  tendencies  of  his  island  during  the  great 
rebellion,  the  Cavalier  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey  was  able  to 
hold  out  in  Castle  Cornet  by  the  help  occasionally  sent  him  from 
Jersey ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  larger  island  had  been  forcibly 
invaded  and  conquered  by  a  squadron  of  Blake's  ships  and  a 
brigade  of  Ironsides,  that  the  place  surrendered  after  a  siege  that 
lasted  almost  as  long  as  that  of  Troy. 

Of  the  general  political  condition  of  the  islands  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  of  their  affection  towards  England,  let  the 
following,  from  the  royal  chaplain,  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  suffice : 

The  people  live,  as  it  were,  in  liberd  custodid,  in  a  kind  of  free  sub- 
jection, not  any  way  acquainted  with  taxes  .  .  .  insomuch  that  when  the 
parliaments  of  England  contribute  towards  the  occasion  of  their  princes 
there  is  always  a  proviso  in  the  act,  '  That  this  grant  of  subsidies,  or 
anything  therein  contained,  extend  not  to  charge  the  inhabitants  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  .  .  .  &e.'  These  privileges  and  immunities  (to- 
gether with  divers  others)  .  .  .  have  been  a  principal  occasion  of  that 
constancy  wherewith  they  have  persisted  faithfully  in  their  allegiance, 
and  disclaimed  even  the  very  name  and  thought  of  France  ...  so  much 
doth  liberty,  or  at  the  worst  a  gentle  yoke,  prevail  upon  the  mind  and 
fancy  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Heylin's  time  the  population  of 
Guernsey — perhaps  including  the  minor  isles  that  constitute  the 
bailiwick — w^as  estimated  at  20,000,  and  that  of  Jersey  at  30,000.^^ 
In  other  respects  Guernsey  was  by  far  the  more  prosperous  and 
(as  we  should  now  say)  progressive  of  the  islands. 

The  treatment  of  the  islands  by  Cromwell,  in  spite  of  the 
trouble  that  they  had  given,  was  both  constitutional  and  considerate. 
From  Burton's  Diary  (quoted  by  Mr.  Tupper)  we  find  that  in 
1654  they  were  exempted  from  sending  members  to  Westminster, 

*  because  not  governed  by  our  laws,  but  by  municipal  institutions 
of  their  own.'  In  1656  they  were  similarly  exempted  from  the 
incidence  of  the  excise. 

Charles  II  wisely  took  no  notice  of  the  parliamentary  proclivities 
of  either  the  majority  in  Guernsey  or  the  minority  in  Jersey,  but 
confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  islands.  The  French  con- 
tinued their  designs  upon  them ;  but  the  only  serious  attempt  that 
they  made  was  frustrated  by  friendly  information  conveyed  to  one  of 
the  clergy  by  the  Huguenot  wife  of  Turenne,  and  by  the  loyalty  of 

'"  These  estimates  were,  doubtless,  very  much  in  excess  of  the  real  figures  — 
V.  table  below,  p.  37. 
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the  rebel  general,  Lambert,  who  was  a  state  prisoner  in  Guernsey. 
Under  James  II  we  hear  only  of  a  bold  attack  made  in  Guernsey 
upon  the  papist  portion  of  the  troops,  who  were  disarmed  by  the 
protestant  party  on  the  eve  of  Wilham's  accession. 

The  reign  of  William  III  was  memorable  for  the  signal  victory 
of  the  British  navy  at  Cape  la  Hogue,  largely  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  John  Tupper  of  Guernsey,  who  contrived  to  elude  the  French 
fleet  in  his  yacht,  and  bring  intelligence  to  the  British  admiral.  It 
was  during  this  reign  that  the  business  of  privateering  began  to  be 
seriously  renewed  ^^  by  the  islanders,  who  are  said  to  have  captured 
1,500  French  prizes  during  that  comparatively  short  period.  They 
carried  on  this  trade  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  with  such 
success  as  to  win  from  Mr.  Burke  the  title  of  'one  of  the  naval 
powers  of  the  world.' 

In  1778,  while  the  American  war  was  at  its  height,  the  French 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  land  in  Jersey,  their  force  being  com- 
manded by  a  cadet  'of  the  princely  house  of  Nassau,  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  French  army.  The  landing  was  successfully 
opposed.  In  January  1781  a  subordinate  of  Nassau's,  by  name 
Macquart,  a  broken  gamester  of  the  Cassanova  type,  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt  on  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  in  which,  if  successful,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  supported  by  a  large  French  force. 
Macquart,  who  is  known  in  history  by  his  assumed  title  of  Baron 
de  Eallecourt,  was  shot  on  the  market-place  of  the  town,  now  the 
Koyal  Square,  and  those  of  his  men  who  survived  the  brief  engage- 
ment were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Portsmouth.  The  victory  was 
greatly  due  to  the  steady  valour  of  the  Jersey  militia,  of  whom 
Dumouriez  reported  at  the  time  that  they  were  such  good  marks- 
men, and  so  devoted  to  England,  that  it  would  require  ten  thousand 
good  troops  to  conquer  the  island. 

Since  that  date  the  loyalty  of  the  people  has  not  been  exposed 
to  any  renewal  of  these  rude  trials ;  but  they  continue  faithful  and 
resolute,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  ballad  by  the  late  Georges  Metivier, 
of  Guernsey,  which  may  also  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  local 
language : 

Quand  les  FranQais  front  virair  d'bord 
Nos  murs  de  coeur-de-quene, 

Quand  j'haiss'teron  leu  tricolor, 
J'n'iron  pas  a  la  Seine. 

In  recent  times  this  spirit  has  been  again  acknowledged  by 
English  rulers.  King  William  IV  honoured  them  by  declaring 
their  militia  regiments  '  royal,'  and  by  appointing  an  officer  of 
each  island  to  be  a  royal  aide-de-camp.  Her  present  majesty 
visited  the  islands  early  in  her  reign,  and  paid  them  similar  com- 
pliments. 
"  Sir  George  Carteret's  piracies,  under  the  Commonwealth,  are  of  course  well  known. 
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It  only  remains  to  conclude  this  unavoidably  concise  record  by 
a  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  islands 
have  at  various  times  produced.  In  order  properly  to  explain  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  very  small  the  numbers 
of  the  people  have  always  been. 

In  the  two  bailiwicks  the  population  has  stood,  at  various 
times,  at  the  following  figures : 


Guernsey. 

Jersey. 

A.D. 

Town 

Total 

A.D. 

Town 

Total 

1615 
1727 
1800 
1871 
1881 

1,800 

4,500 

8,450 

16,166 

16,658 

8,000'^ 
10,500       , 
16,155 '« 
30,593 
32,607 

1692 

1734 

1806-15 

1871 

1881 

* 

say  7,000 

* 

30,756 
28,020 

15,000 
20,000 
22,855 
56,627 
52,445 

With  uuimp 

ortant  additions  i 
islands. 

or  the  minor 

*  Corresponding  figures  for  Jersey  not 
forthcoming. 

b 


In  the  seventeenth  century,  therefore,  the  total  of  the  archipelago 
wss  probably  under  25,000  souls,  what  would  now  hardly  consti- 
tute an  elective  integer  in  England.  Among  those  then  produced 
by  this  tiny  community  were  George  Carteret,  who,  after  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  Jersey  in  times  of  great  trouble,  and  defending 
the  island  valiantly  against  the  invincible  Cromwell,  became  vice- 
chamberlain  of  the  royal  household,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  member  of  parliament,  and  commissioner  of  the 
board  of  trade;  Daniel  Brevint,  dean  of  Lincoln;  John  Durel, 
dean  of  Windsor ;  Philip  Falle,  canon  of  Durham  and  chaplain  to 
William  III ;  and  Edmund  Andros,  who,  after  filling  the  post  of 
governor-general  of  New  England  (with  which  were  included  New 
Jersey  and  New  York),  died  bailiff  and  lieutenant-governor  of  his 
native  island. 

In  the  following  century  the  islands  produced,  among  other  im- 
portant persons,  Vice-Admiral  Philip  Durell ;  Morant,  the  historian ; 
Admiral  Carteret,  the  circumnavigator ;  Dr.  James  Bandinel,  the 
Bampton  lecturer  ;  and  Jean,  the  painter :  the  famous  Lord  Gran- 
ville, secretary  of  state  and  viceroy  of  Ireland,  was  of  the  St.  Ouen 
family,  though  not  born  in  the  island.  Major-general  Sir  I.  Brock, 
the  heroic  governor-general  of  Canada,  who  died  in  the  arms  of 
victory  in  1812  ;  Dobree,  the  collaborator  of  Porson  and  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  John  Macculloch, 
the  geologist ;  the  Le  Marchants,  father  and  sons ;  and  Admiral 
Lord  de  Saumarez,  were  all  Channel  islanders.  Among  minor  or 
more  recent  celebrities  may  be  mentioned  Lempriere,  author  of  the 
*  Classical  Dictionary ;  '  James  Amiraux  Jeremie,  regius  professor 
of  divinity  and  dean  of  Lincoln;  not   to  mention  the  names  of 

's  V.  declaration  of  1652. 

'"  Add  soldiers,  sailors,  and  strangers,  say  3,000,  or  total  19,000  (Stiles). 
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persons  now  living.   This  is  but  an  incomplete  list ;  yet  few  English 
boroughs  or  even  counties  could  compete  with  it. 

We  have  only  had  space  for  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  cha- 
racteristic facts  of  this  curious  episode  of  feudalism.  Whatever  be 
the  origin  of  Channel  Island  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  they 
had  been  a  perpetual  care  and  object  of  favour  to  the  kings  of  the 
old  monarchy.  With  the  Tudors  began  the  dawn  of  modern 
society ;  and  the  repression  of  the  old  aristocratic  spirit  found  an 
echo  on  these  remote  rocks.  The  power  of  the  seigneurs  was 
curbed,  the  local  levies  were  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  made 
into  rudiments  of  the  militia  force  now  existing.  Originally  organ- 
ised on  the  basis  of  the  parish,  each  company  was  put  under  the 
command  of  parochial  captains,  probably  elected  by  the  people.^" 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  a  quarrel  between  the  royal  governor 
of  Jersey  (Sir  Hugh  Vaughan)  and  the  bailiff  (Helier  de  Carteret) 
led  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  former  and  favoured  the  growth  of 
that  independence  which  now  distinguishes  the  bailiif's  office.  In 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  was  governor  of 
Jersey,  and  there  set  on  foot  reforms,  among  which  was  a  system 
of  registration  for  property  which  is  still  in  operation.  The  royal 
court  of  Guernsey,  in  the  next  reign,  had  monopolised  the  power 
which  ought  to  belong — and  in  Jersey  does  belong — to  the  *  states ' 
or.  representative  assembly  :  the  functions  of  the  Guernsey  states 
are  practically  suspended,  except  in  regard  to  the  election  of  office- 
bearers and  the  voting  of  supplies. 

The  Eeformation  took  root  naturally,  and  no  religious  crisis  of 
an  acute  nature  disturbs  the  annals  of  the  islands  or  the  traditional 
feelings  of  their  present  inhabitants.  The  great  struggle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  passed  off  in  the  same  unrancorous  manner. 
After  Cromwell  had  reduced  Jersey,  Carteret  was  treated  very 
differently  from  the  unlucky  defenders  of  Drogheda ;  and  Michael 
Lempriere,  who  became  bailiff,  exercised  his  influence  in  favour  of 
moderation.  No  blood  was  shed,  and  the  Cavaliers  of  the  island 
were  permitted  to  compound  for  the  retention  of  their  property. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  far  to  seek ;  it  is  the  absence 
of  religious  animosity  such  as  had  laid  Ireland  waste  in  1641, 
and  is,  therefore,  characteristic  of  Oliver's  nature,  stern  but 
just.  The  islands,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  to  be  considered 
during  the  Commonwealth,  being  excluded  from  a  parliamentary 
redistribution  bill  and  from  the  excise,  in  both  instances  out  of 
express  deference  to  their  ancestral  immunities.  Under  the  Eestora- 
tion  these  privileges  were  secured  afresh,  while  the  organisation  of 
the  militia  was  undertaken  in  a  spmt  of  seriousness  unusual  in  that 
frivolous  age.  The  then  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  was  a  brave 
old  Cavalier ;  and  in  view  of  threatened  attacks  from  France  he 

^  In  1545  the  protector  Somerset  ordered  this  organisation  by  parish  companies. 
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reformed  the  militia,  combining  the  parochial  companies  so  as  to 
make  five  regiments  of  infantry  (clothed  in  scarlet)  with  two  troops 
of  horse  guards  and  a  train  of  artillery  whose  guns  were  kept  in  the 
parish  churches. 

In  1771  some  legal  and  administrative  measures  were  introduced 
in  Jersey,  and  that  island,  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  elected 
deputies  into  the  legislature  in  the  present  century,  is  now  politi- 
cally ahead  of  Guernsey. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  whole  record,  a  singular  fact 
emerges.  These  insular  fragments  of  the  duchy  from  which  the 
feudal  monarchy  of  England  arose  are  the  parts  of  the  realm  in 
which  feudalism  has  become  least  oppressive  and  autonomy  most 
complete.  While  the  larger  country  has  retained  its  game  laws  and 
its  quasi-feudal  relations  of  landlord  and  occupier,  the  islands  have 
only  kept  the  more  picturesque  elements  of  feudalism.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  land  became  all  feudal  except  such  portions 
as  were  held  in  franc-abnoign,  and  the  feudal  system  still  affects 
land  tenure  and  agriculture  at  large.  The  only  parts  of  those 
kingdoms  which  escaped  are  the  Norse  archipelago  of  Shetland  and 
Orkney,  where  those  fragments  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  in  common 
with  the  continental  fatherland  of  the  Normans,  never  adopted  the 
system  which  is  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  Norman  name. 

The  Channel  archipelago,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  into  a  mixed 
condition.  The  prevalence  of  feudalism  in  the  adjacent  countries 
ultimately  proved  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  to  the  creation  of 
fiefs  upon  the  island  territory.  But  the  allodial  tenure  and  some 
part  of  the  communal  organisation  remained,  and,  in  their  modern 
forms,  are  now  stronger  than  the  veneer  of  feudalism  which  the 
Franks  and  Normans  at  one  time  superimposed.  The  people  have 
regained  the  whole  local  military  power  ;  the  seigneurs,  as  such, 
have  lost  their  seats  in  the  legislative  body.  Their  own  courts,  with 
aveux^  reliefs,  &c.  have  been  so  dealt  with  that  they  do  not  clash  with 
the  rights  of  the  yeomen ;  the  wealth  of  the  islands  is  distributed 
in  a  fairly  equable  way ;  there  is  no  pauperism  among  the  rural 
population,  no  political  disaffection,  and  no  crime. 

H.  G.  Keene. 
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Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the   Valois  Princes 


IN  the  year  1559  a  new  page  was  turned  over  in  all  the  histories  of 
Europe.  Within  the  year  the  kingdoms  of  England,  France, 
Denmark,  and  Portugal  had  lost  their  sovereigns.  There  was  a 
new  pope.  The  doge  of  Venice  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  both  were 
dead ;  and  Charles  V,  who  from  his  monastery  at  Yuste  had  still 
inspired  the  actions  of  Spain  and  the  counsels  of  the  empire — 
Charles  V  had  died  in  September  1558. 

Philip  II  at  thirty-three  is  the  oldest  king  in  Europe ;  but 
these  young  kings  and  queens  are  subtle,  temporising,  full  of  com- 
promises, at  once  audacious  and  irresolute.  The  warrior  had 
already  given  place  to  the  diplomat ;  the  man  now  gives  place  to 
the  woman.  Elizabeth  of  England,  Catherine  of  France,  Mary  of 
Scotland  fill  the  stage  of  Europe. 

Everywhere  the  politics  of  Europe  changed.  Spain,  by  the 
death  of  Mary  Tudor,  was  divorced  from  England,  by  the  death  of 
Paul  IV  was  reconciled  to  Eome.  France,  by  the  death  of  Henri  II, 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  neglected  woman,  timid,  irresolute,  and 
little  used  to  rule.  The  kingdom  swung  between  two  opposite 
policies — the  hope  of  the  Low  Countries  inclining  it  to  England,  the 
dread  of  heresy  persuading  it  to  Spain.  And  England,  six  months 
ago  almost  a  Spanish  province,  had  now  become  the  head  and  front 
of  liberal  reform. 

So  much  for  the  purely  diplomatic  side.  But  the  inner  life  of 
nations  was  also  changing,  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  the  Eeformation. 
There  was  a  new  and  dangerous  independence  of  authority;  the 
people,  submissive  for  nearly  two  centuries,  spoke  again  of  their 
rights  and  of  their  privileges.  The  burghers  of  Seville  seized  the 
ingots  of  the  Indies  shipped  to  Philip  II  in  order  to  repay  them- 
selves for  the  money  they  had  lent  the  king.^  The  bankers  of 
Antwerp  refused  to  advance  their  gold  either  to  Philip  or  EHzabeth. 
The  members  of  the  French  parliament  refused  to  vote  save  ac- 

.   '  Forneron,  Hisioire  de  Philippe  II. 
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cording  to  their  conscience.  '  Heresy  is  encouraging  ideas  of 
liberty,'  wrote  Charles  V  to  his  daughter  Juana,  a  few  months 
before  his  death.^  And  when,  in  the  last  illness  of  Mary  Tudor, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  oifered  Elizabeth  the  protection  of  Philip, 
"she  haughtily  declared  that  she  '  was  confident  in  the  People  who 
all  were  of  her  party  (and  this  is  true) ;  it  is  only  by  the  People 
that  she  occupies  her  present  position  ;  all  that  she  has  she  owes 
to  the  People,  and  nothing  to  your  Majesty,  and  nothing  to  the 
nobility  of  England.'  ^ 

This  new  authority  of  the  people,  strong  enough  in  Spain  to 
seize  the  royal  treasure,  in  England  to  support  a  queen  declared 
illegitimate  and  heretical  by  the  pope,  was  in  France  more  audacious 
still.  For  the  Huguenots  were  no  longer  merely  heretics  to  heaven 
and  to  Eome.  Out  of  their  midst  had  grown  two  new  parties,  the 
politiques  and  the  malcontents,  heretics  to  the  royal  government, 
freethinkers  not  only  in  religion  but  in  affairs  of  state.  They 
asked  not  only  a  free  church,  but  a  free  parliament,  clamouring  for 
the  assembly  of  the  states-general.''  And  this  new  party,  with  a 
home  policy  and  a  foreign  policy  to  suggest,  and  other  than  church 
reforms  in  their  petitions,  these  Huguenots  by  policy  as  well  as  by 
conviction,  had  become  so  great  a  power  in  France  that  both 
Catherine  dei  Medici  and  Elizabeth  of  England  were  fain,  at 
different  moments,  to  use  them  as  a  crutch  to  sustain  their  own 
trembling  authority.  For  both  Catherine  and  Elizabeth,  the  two 
great  figures  of  their  age,  were  placed  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
position.  In  France  Catherine  had  only  the  name  of  power.  The 
people  were  divided  by  faction ;  the  house  of  Guise  and  the  house 
of  Conde  contended  in  Paris  for  the  sovereign  power.  She  com- 
plained bitterly  comhien  il  est  malayse  que  ceste  farce  se  joiie  a  tantde 
■personnages.  Only  by  supporting  the  Huguenots,  by  using  every 
influence  that  weakened  the  Guises,  could  Catherine  preserve  a  sem- 
blance of  royalty.  Car  Dyeu  m'a  laissee,  she  writes  to  her  daughter 
in  Spain,  aveque  troys  enfans  petys,  et  en  liemi  royaume  tout  dyvyse, 
n'y  ayant  heun  seul  a  quije  me  puise  du  toutfyer,  qui  n'aye  qnelque 
pasion  parti coidy ere. ^ 

In  England  the  position  of  Elizabeth  was  glorious  but  full  of 
dangers.  She  was  still  at  war  with  France  and  Scotland ;  the 
treasury  was  empty.  The  catholics  might  be  tempted  to  proclaim 
Mary  Stuart.  Elizabeth's  legitimacy  was  questioned  by  every 
catholic  power  ;  and  though  it  was  the  interest  of  Spain  ^  to  sup- 

^  Dossier  de  Yuste,  3  May  1558,  quoted  by  Fomeron.     See  also  speech  of  duke  of 
Alva,  20  July  1562,  Foreign  State  Papers. 
3  1832,  Mem.  de  la  Real  Acad.  vii.  254. 

*  Armand  Baschet,  Diplomatie  Vdniticnne ;  also  De  la  Ferri^re  and  Baumgarten. 

*  Armand  Baschet,  Diplomatie  Vinitienne,  i.      December  1560. 

*  '  We  must  defend  England  against  Scotland  and  France,  even  as  we  should 
defend  Brussels.'     Granville,  5  Dec.  1559 ;  also  Margaret  of  Austria's  letter,  Teulet 
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port  Elizabeth  against  Mary  Stuart,  still  to  accept  the  proffered 
hand  of  Phihp  would  be  to  stultify  the  bold  and  liberal  policy  on 
which  Elizabeth  had  determined.  She  temporised  with  Spain  ;  she 
temporised  with  France.  She  accepted  no  definite  poUcy.  And  yet, 
with  Mary  of  Scotland  queen  at  Paris,  Elizabeth  was  scarcely  safe 
upon  her  throne  in  London.  Mary  Stuart  did  not  hesitate  to 
assume  the  arms  and  titles  of  queen  of  England  and  queen  of 
Ireland  in  addition  to  her  queenship  of  Scotland  and  of  France.'^ 
But  Elizabeth  trusted  in  her  own  popularity,  her  personal  ascen- 
dency, and  in  the  divided  and  harassed  state  of  her  neighbours. 
Aware  that  so  long  as  their  intestine  troubles  lasted  the  French 
could  never  attempt  invasion,  Elizabeth  extended  a  friendly  hand  to 
the  French  court  and  spared  no  effort  secretly  to  fan  the  civil 
war. 

Then  rather  suddenly,  in  the  December  of  1560,  Francis  II 
died.  Mary  Stuart  was  no  longer  reigning  queen  of  France. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  open  fer- 
ment. The  gain  of  Calais  became  probable  for  England,  the 
friendship  of  England  became  necessary  for  France.  Elizabeth, 
however,  felt  nowise  bound  to  the  house  of  Valois,  which  had 
nursed  and  abetted  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart.  She  made 
no  secret  of  her  communication  with  the  Huguenot  rebels ;  nor  of 
the  fact  that  by  their  aid  she  hoped  to  regain  the  town  of  Calais. 
Under  the  prince  of  Conde  they  were  powerful  in  the  north.  On 
15  April  1562,  when  the  Huguenot  Vidame  de  Chartres  took  the 
town  of  Havre,^  Calais  seemed  almost  within  the  grasp  of  England ; 
for  on  25  Sept.  an  English  army  under  Lord  Warwick  entered 
Normandy  and  occupied  Havre. 

Elizabeth  was  now  in  a  very  singular  position.^  Her  soldiers 
occupied  Havre,  and  fought  for  the  rebels  of  a  Throne  with  which 
she  was  nominally  at  peace,  at  whose  court  her  ambassador.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  represented  her  still,  and  discharged  his  ordinary 
duties  ;  while  a  second  English  ambassador,  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, had  let  himself  be  captured  by  the  rebels,  and  represented 
Elizabeth  in  the  Huguenot  camp  at  Orleans.  Complicated  as  the 
situation  was,  it  seemed  most  advantageous  to  Elizabeth.  Occupying 
Havre  with  her  armed  men,  and  subsidising  rebellion  with  her  money, 
she  would  refuse  to  make  peace  unless  Calais  were  restored.  Yet 
Catherine  was  determined  on  retaining  Calais.  The  civil  war  became 
less  a  crusade  from  that  moment,  and  more  of  a  duel  between  two 
clever  women.      It  was  the  interest  of  Catherine  to  make  peace 

ii.  54  (7  Dec.  1559).  '  This  would  unite  the  three  crowns  of  France,  England,  and 
Scotland  on  the  head  of  Francois  II.     The  loss  of  Brussels  were  not  so  bad.' 

"  Murdin,  749.     Ellis,  Notes  of  BurghUy. 

"  Paul  de  Foix  to  Catherine  de  Medicis.     Foreign  State  Papers. 

"  Le  XVI  Sit'cle  et  les  Valois,  De  la  Ferri^re. 
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— of  Elizabeth  to  fan  the  flame  of  battle.  '  For,'  writes  Throck- 
morton from  the  Huguenot  camp,*"  'although  Conde  and  his  party- 
do  not  deserve  yom'  aid,  yet  for  recovering  Calais,  and  maintaining 
a  faction  at  your  majesty's  devotion  in  this  realm,  it  is  necessary  to 
succour  them.'  So  wrote  Throckmorton  from  the  rebel  camp ;  but 
Smith,  at  court,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Again  and  again  he 
informed  Elizabeth  that  the  French  would  never  yield  her  Calais, 
and  that  her  aid  to  Conde  only  served  to  threaten  England  with 
French  reprisals  later  on.  He  assures  her  "  that  could  they  get  the 
aid  of  Spain  the  French  would  make  a  strong  army,  seize  an 
English  fort,  cause  sedition  in  England  and  rebellion  in  Scotland. 
Smith  fully  understood  the  danger  of  provoking  France  to  raise  the 
claims  of  Mary  Stuart ;  but  he  also  appreciated  the  vacillation  of 
Philip.'^  In  the  hesitation  of  Spain  lay  the  opportunity  of  England, 
and  Philip  would  not  yet  offend  his  heretic  sister-in-law :  *  England 
and  traffic  are  too  much  joined.'  '^ 

Elizabeth  laid  to  heart  so  much  of  the  warning  of  Smith  as 
caused  her  a  continual  suspicion  that  Conde  and  Queen  Catherine 
would  make  their  terms  without  her.  She  was  right.  On 
19  March  1563,  Conde  and  Queen  Catherine  signed  the  peace  of 
Amboise  in  the  absence  of  Coligny. 

The  terms  were  disastrous  to  England.  So  far  from  recovering 
Calais,  the  English  were  at  once  expelled  the  realm.  Uon  dechassera 
tovs  estrangers  hors  dii  royaulme  de  France,  ran  the  treaty.'*  *  Of 
course,'  wrote  Coligny,  hearing  of  it,  *  this  word  strangers  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  the  English.'  It  was  precisely  to  them  it  did 
apply.  The  united  French  armies,  forgetting  differences  of  politics 
and  religion,  attacked  the  English  in  Havre.  By  the  end  of  July, 
ignominiously  cast  out  by  force  and  hunger,  Warwick  had  to  with- 
draw, defeated.  France  was  dangerously  at  peace  again,  and  not 
only  at  peace,  but  inspirited  by  a  national  success.  To  one  French- 
man at  least,  to  Coligny,  the  brilliant  siege  of  Havre  suggested  '^ 
a  great  foreign  enterprise  as  the  cure  for  civil  war,  an  enterprise 
that  had  become  possible  since,  for  a  few  weeks,  Catholics  and 
Huguenots  alike  had  been  able  to  forget  their  dissensions,  and  to 
remember  that,  first  of  all,  they  were  Frenchmen. 

Catherine  was  mistress  of  the  situation.  Elizabeth  appeared  to 
have  gained  only  humiliation  and  defeat  in  their  encounter.  But 
in  reality  she  had  impressed  Catherine  with  her  force,  with  her 

'"  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  15  Dec.  1562.     Foreign. 

•'  Smith  to  Elizabeth,  8  Nov.  1562.     Foreign. 

»«  22  Dec.  1562.     Smith  to  Council.     Foreign.  "  Sevres. 

'^  Note  for  the  treaty  of  Amboise.     Foreign  State  Papers. 

'*  See  Forneron,  Philippe  II,  and  also  the  Spanish  despatches  of  Chantonnay, 
K  1,500,  Archives  Nationales,  for  the  chagrin  and  dismay  of  Philip  at  the  success  of 
France  in  taking  Havre :  '  Elizabeth  had  assured  him  she  could  stand  a  siege  of  at 
least  a  year's  duration,'  writes  Saint-Sulpice  to  Catherine. 
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astuteness.  Catherine  beheld  in  her  a  terrible  neighbour,  a  per- 
petual scourge  to  her  enemies.  The  marvellous  audacity  of  Elizabeth 
in  outraging  the  champions  of  Mary  Stuart,  impressed  Catherine 
as  energy  and  strength.  She  would  be  as  effective  in  alliance  as 
in  enmity.  In  November  1564,  Catherine  sent  for  Smith, '^  and 
asked  him  in  the  presence  of  the  king  why  his  queen  had  never 
married.  Before  the  astonished  ambassador  could  answer,  she 
asked  again,  *  Why  does  the  queen  not  marry  Lord  Robert  Dudley  ? ' 
There  were  in  France,  as  in  England,  many  scandals  about  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Smith  was  not  ignorant  of  them  when  he  replied  that, 
should  the  queen  desire  it,  she  was  free  to  marry  Dudley,  for  her 
parliament  had  continually  pressed  marriage  upon  her,  leaving  the 
absolute  choice  of  a  husband  to  herself.  'Why,  then,'  rejoined 
Queen  Catherine  again,  *  why  does  your  queen  not  marry  Robert 
Dudley  ? '  Smith  made  no  answer  at  the  time ;  but  early  in  the 
February  of  1565,  Queen  Catherine  sent  again  for  Smith,''  and 
proposed  to  him  a  marriage  between  Charles  IX,  her  son,  the  king 
of  France,  and  Elizabeth,  the  queen  of  England. 

The  project  was  singular  and  audacious.  To  marry  the  protestant 
queen  of  England,  a  reigning  and  powerful  sovereign,  to  the 
reigning  king  of  France,  a  catholic,  and  the  open  enemy  of  reform, 
would  indeed  be  in  some  sort  a  gage  of  religious  quiet.  Catherine, 
perhaps,  divined  that  such  a  peace  would  be  a  balm  for  the  many 
wounds  of  France.  But  in  the  way  of  this  improbable  and  almost 
unnatural  marriage  the  difficulties  were  immense,  and  seemed  im- 
possible to  conquer.  Nevertheless  Cecil  seemed  at  least  to  take  the 
project  seriously  to  heart.  It  was  certainly  against  the  chance  of 
happiness  that  the  queen  was  thirty  and  the  king  only  fifteen  years 
of  age.  But,  even  if  they  married,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  would  see 
little  of  each  other.  She  would  reign  in  England,  he  in  France, 
*  whither,'  said  Catherine,  *  if  your  queen  marry  the  king,  she  must 
occasionally  let  herself  be  constrained  to  come.'  '^  The  real  difficulty 
was,  firstly,  the  question  of  religion,  and  secondly,  the  question  of 
inheritance.  For  if  one  child  alone  were  born  to  inherit  both  king- 
doms, it  was  arranged  that  the  seat  of  rule  must  be  in  France,  and 
England  governed  by  a  viceroy.^'  This  was  a  hard  prospect  for 
English  pride  to  face.  Yet  so  difficult  was  the  question  of  succession, 
so  great  the  immediate  fear  of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  catholics,  that 
Cecil  merely  asked  a  Httle  delay  in  which  to  consider  the  prospects 
of  the  match. 

But  delay  was  precisely  that  which  Queen  Catherine  could  not 
grant.  Her  authority  needed  immediate  support,  and  she  must  have 
it,  from  England  or  from  Spain.     She  was  willing  to  forgive  past 

'•  Smith,  8  Nov.  1564.     Foreign  State  Papers. 

"  9  Feb. :  Smith  to  Cecil.     15  Feb. :  Speech  of  Cecil  to  Paul  de  Foix. 

"  Foreign :  Smith  to  Elizabeth,  15  April.         »»  Foreign  :  Notes  by  Cecil,  15  Feb. 
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injuries,  to  marry  her  child  to  EHzabeth,  but  it  must  be  at  once. 
Catherine  had  always  in  her  mind's  eye  two  opposite  goals  of  suc- 
cess, and  her  tortuous  course  now  made  for  one  and  now  for  the 
other.  There  were  two  mighty  futures  open  to  France.  As  the 
ally  of  Spain,  as  the  second  catholic  power,  France  might  remain 
great  in  the  safe  and  sacred  highways  of  tradition.  But  there  was 
always  that  other  possibility,  that  audacious  liberal  dream,  which 
haunted  at  some  moment  all  the  keener  minds  of  France  from  the 
time  when  Francis  I  lay  a  captive  at  Pavia  to  the  days  of  the  pro- 
ject of  Spires  in  1573.  This  second  policy  would  have  made 
France  the  antagonist  of  the  empire,  would  have  made  her  the 
great  latitudinarian  power,  the  foe  of  the  Inquisition,  sheltering 
under  her  broad  aegis  the  protestants  of  Germany  and  Denmark, 
accepting  the  fellowship  of  England  and  Venice,  admitting,  if  needs 
be,  the  Grand  Seigneur  himself. 

Catherine  at  this  juncture  was  attempting  to  decide  between 
these  different  ideals.  On  the  one  hand,  she  might  marry  France 
to  England  and  inaugurate  a  liberal  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  believed  that  at  Bayonne,  in  June,  she  would  meet  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  would  offer  her  the  emperor's  daughter  for  her  son.^° 
She  must  be  in  a  position  to  accept  or  decline,  and  therefore 
Elizabeth  must  decide  without  delay. 

Catherine  had  said  to  Somers  in  1564,  '  My  son  is  sought 
after  upon  all  sides,'  and  among  the  princesses  whom  rumour  se- 
lected as  the  future  queen  of  France  were  the  emperor's  daughter, 
the  infanta  of  Portugal,  the  queen  of  England,  and,  lastly, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Grand  Turk,  born  in  marriage,  willing 
for  baptism,  and  enriched  with  '  a  dowry  of  five  millions,  and 
he  cannot  tell  what  realms.'  '^^  Here  was  a  dazzling  choice, 
and  among  the  daughters  of  the  four  great  antagonists  of  the 
earth. 

The  emperor's  daughter  was  a  pretty,  amiable,  and  pious  child  ; 
the  infanta  of  Portugal  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  ;  the  Turkish  sultana 
had  her  sacks  of  treasure,  and  her  charms  and  veils  of  mystery ; 
Elizabeth  was  thirty,  a  heretic,  an  irascible  woman,  vain,  astute, 
extravagant,  and  though  not  devoid  of  a  certain  wit  and  good  bear- 
ing, a  certain  grace  and  attraction  of  manner,^^  yet  neither  young 
nor  lovely,  for,  says  Queen  Catherine,  '  every  one  tells  me  of  her 
beauty,  but  from  what  I  see  of  her  portrait,  I  must  confess  she  has 
no  good  painters  at  court.'  ^^  Charles,  however,  declared  himself  the 
lover  of  this  least  favoured  lady.  *  Madam,'  he  cried  to  his  mother 
in  the  presence  of  Smith,  *  I  would  have  the  queen  of  England  an 

^  Foreign:  Note  by  Cecil,  26  March.     Smith  to  Elizabeth,  7  June.    Journal  of 
affairs  in  France,  July  2. 

"'  Smith  to  Leicester,  July  1565. 

-^  Tommaseo,  Michiel,  1557.  "'  Foreign,     Smith,  Notes,  April. 
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I  could,'  "  and  again  he  declared  that  he  found  no  fault  in  her  age. 
It  is  possible  that  the  young  king,  a  tall  slender  long- faced  boy, 
pallid  and  amiable,^'  was  glad  to  think  of  an  escape  from  that 
inevitable  surveillance  of  his  mother's,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Venetian  ambassadors,  gradually  sucked  the  spirit  out  of  a 
naturally  chivalric.  and  valorous  disposition.  From  some  cause, 
from  the  hope  of  liberty,  from  ambition,  or  from  obedience,  the 
young  king  was  willing  and  eager  to  marry  the  queen  of  England. 
And  Queen  Catherine  also  was  anxious  for  the  match.  She  pro- 
bably disliked  Elizabeth,  but  for  the  moment  she  was  really  desirous 
of  a  placable  national  anti-crusader  policy.  She  wished  for  no  ex- 
travagance of  the  Inquisition,  no  interference  of  the  popes.  She 
wished  to  subdue  the  Guises,  dangerously  popular  in  Paris.  She 
spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  the  Huguenots.^  France  was  willing 
to  ally  herself  with  England ;  it  was  Elizabeth  that  could  not 
decide. 

To  imperil  the  independence  of  her  kingdom  ;  to  put  herself  in 
the  power  of  a  catholic,  who  would  murder  her  perhaps,  and  then 
marry  Mary  Stuart ;  to  become  the  unloved  and  elderly  wife  of  a 
child  of  fifteen;  this  was  a  melancholy  prospect  for  Elizabeth. 
Probably  she  never  intended  to  consent.  But  she  pretended  to 
deliberate,  partly  to  secure  a  rapprochement  with  France,  and  partly 
to  conciliate  her  own  parliament,  never  weary  of  insisting  on  her 
marriage.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  smiled  on  some 
advancing  prince,  had  appeared  to  soften,  meditating  aU  the  while 
some  task  for  him  as  impossible  as  that  which  any  fabled  princess 
ever  set  her  fairy  lover. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  great  come-and-go  of  ambassadors  and 
secretaries,  an  air  of  secret  business  in  either  court,  a  stir  of 
rumour  in  Europe.  '  It  is  whispered  here  that  marriage  is  intended 
between  France  and  England,'  writes  Kandolph  from  Scotland  on 
30  March  ;  and  so  late  as  June  he  writes  again  that  '  the  queen  of 
Scots  declares  herself  undone  if  England  mate  with  France.'  But 
by  this  time  Elizabeth  had  refused  the  alliance.  Brave  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  endure  to  wed  a  lad  of  fifteen.  By  7  June  ^^  the 
affair  was  virtually  at  an  end.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
queen  of  France  had  met  her  child,  the  queen  of  Spain,  with  Alva 
at  Bayonne. 

II 

The  conference  of  Bayonne  was  one  of  those  surprising  blunders 
which  ever  and  anon  interrupt  and  paralyse  the  versatile  policy  of 

■*  Smith  to  Queen.  ^25  jj^_ 

^^  Tommaseo,  Suriano,  1561 ;  ibid.  Barbero,  1563  ;  De  la  Ferri^re,  p.  189. 

2'  Smith  to  Elizabeth,  7  June.    Foreign  State  Papers. 
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Catherine.  It  was  surely  strange  that  at  the  very  moment  chosen 
to  conciliate  the  Huguenots  and  the  powers  of  the  north,  Catherine 
should  let  herself  be  seen  upon  the  Spanish  frontier  holding  counsel 
with  the  duke  of  Alva.  The  contemporary  impression  was  profound. 
For  several  years  Catherine  had  done  her  utmost  to  reconcile  the 
protestants.  She  had  openly  protected  the  queen  of  Navarre 
against  the  schemes  of  Spain.  She  had  made  Dandelot  a  colonel. 
She  allowed  Conde  to  preach  in  the  palace.  In  January  1564 
Chantonnay  wrote  to  the  king  of  Spain  :  '  The  king  here  favours  the 
admiral  and  makes  very  good  cheer  for  him  and  Andelot.'  And 
Philip  had  replied  that  he  was  deeply  grieved  to  find  his  brother  of 
France  familiar  with  persons  who  might  lead  him  to  damnation 
{le  podrian  daiiar).^^  Saint- Sulpice,  writing  from  Madrid,  tells 
Catherine  of  the  horror  which  her  laxity  has  created  in  the  Spanish 
court.  The  king  fears  that  France  is  endemoniada.  In  the  re- 
ports of  the  Venetian  envoys  we  read  a  similar  tale.  For  the  last 
three  years  Catherine  had  spared  no  pains  to  secure  civil  peace  by 
royal  toleration,  and  now  quite  suddenly  she  deserted  her  accus- 
tomed policy,  and  went  to  concert  her  measures  with  Alva  at 
Bayonne.  '  She  has  thrown  off  the  mask,'  cried  the  Huguenots,  who 
from  that  moment  never  wholly  trusted  in  her  mediations.  And 
when  next  year  the  Inquisition  entered  Flanders,  all  the  protes- 
tants of  Europe  were  convinced  that  a  great  scheme  to  exter- 
minate reform  was  the  real  object  of  the  conference  of  Bayonne. 

We  know  that  it  was  not  so.  In  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
*  Granville  State  Papers,'  and  in  the  minutes  sent  by  Alva  at  Bayonne 
to  Philip  II,  preserved  in  the  French  national  archives,  and  abun- 
dantly quoted  by  M.  Forneron  in  his  '  Histoire  de  Philippe  II,' 
enough  remains  to  show  us  how  little  intention  had  Catherine  of 
submitting  to  the  dictates  of  Philip.  She  was  perfectly  informed, 
through  her  correspondence  with  Saint-Sulpice,^^  of  the  fact  that 
Spain  was  at  least  as  eager  as  England  that  civil  war  should  ravage 
and  weaken  her  kingdom.  '  And  the  more  your  majesty  is  aware 
of  their  longing  to  hinder  any  peace,  the  more  anxious  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  to  conclude  one.'  Catherine  was  quite  persuaded  to 
concede  nothing  to  Alva  without  very  mature  deliberation. 

In  fact  the  conference  of  Bayonne  resulted  in  pure  exasperation 
to  the  Spaniards.  Alva  had  come  armed  with  a  double  purpose : 
firstly,  while  Catherine  was  occupied  with  her  daughter,  he  had  de- 
termined to  conclude  behind  her  back  a  secret  league  with  Montluc, 
the  chief  of  the  French  infantry ;  ^°  secondly,  he  came  to  demand 
of  Catherine  herself  a  second  and  open  Holy  League  with  Spain. 

^^  K  1,501,  Arch.  Nat.    See  Chantonnay's  Despatches,  quoted  by  Forneron. 
=»  MS.  Bibl.  Nat.  No.  3,161,  fol.  96. 

*•  Montluc  was  the  head  of  a  party  in  France  which  really  feared  the  apparent 
Huguenotism  of  Catherine.    For  the  details  of  his  conspiracies  (1563-5)  with  Alva 
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In  reality  Alva  gained  nothing :  Catherine  outwitted  him  at 
every  point.     *  Will  you  join  the  Holy  League  ?  '  asked  the  duke. 

*  Certainly,'  replies  Catherine,  '  if  you  include  the  emperor.'  Alva 
was  disconcerted,  for  the  emperor,  pledged  to  tolerance  by  fear 
of  a  German  rebellion,  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the  league. 
To  add  to  his  exasperation,  no  sooner  had  the  queen  of  France 
arrived  at  Bayonne,  than  a  Turkish  ambassador  landed  at  Mar- 
seilles to  demand  security  for  Ottoman  ships  in  the  ports  of  France. 

*  She  will  do  nothing  for  us,'  cries  Granville,  *  she  only  wishes  to 
cover  her  secret  alliance  with  the  Turk.'  ^^  '  It  is  impossible  to 
entrap  the  queen,'  writes  Alva.  '  Please  God,  her  real  intention  be 
not  liberty  of  conscience  ! '  And  Philip  scribbles  on  the  margin  of 
Alva's  despatches,  la  reyna  per  estos  platicos  gosise  (banters)  al 
Duque.     Catherine  dei  Medici  was  at  least  a  match  for  Alva. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  ability,  so  much  address,  were  w^asted 
on  elaborating  a  signal  mistake.  While  the  queen  was  fencing 
adroitly  with  Alva,  the  Huguenots  were  convinced  that  she  was 
plotting  with  their  enemies  to  destroy  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
protestants  the  conference  was  a  sign  of  catholic  and  conservative 
consolidation.  It  meant  the  unity  of  France  and  Spain.  A  little 
later  they  said  it  meant  the  Inquisition.  And  while  the  two 
catholic  courts  still  were  at  Bayonne  the  news  came  from  Scotland 
that  Mary  Stuart  had  married  the  catholic  liord  Darnley.  On  the 
last  day  of  June,  Charles  IX  wrote  to  Elizabeth  expressing  his 
approval  of  the  marriage. ^^ 

Elizabeth  was  furious.  She  had  hoped  against  hope  that  Mary 
would  marry  Eobert  Dudley,  and  thus  gain  Scotland  to  the  in- 
terests of  England.  And  Mary  had  married  a  catholic,  French 
at  heart.  Elizabeth  saw  herself  surrounded  by  enemies  upon  all 
sides  :  a  catholic  king  and  queen  at  her  very  gates  in  Scotland, 
and  a  rejected  France  conversing  with  the  enemy  of  heresy  at 
Bayonne. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  reprisals.  All  over  protestant  Europe 
there  spread  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  antagonism,  a  desire  to 
frustrate  the  supposed  machinations  of  Catherine  and  Alva. 
Heresy  had  determined  to  sell  its  life  dearly.  In  1567  the  people 
of   the  Netherlands  rose  in  arms  against  the  Inquisition  of   the 

and  Philip  II,  see  M.  Forneron's  excellent  (and  abundantly  documentie)  Histoire  de 
Philippe  II. 

"  All  through  the  Spanish  state  papers  of  this  time  we  find  the  old  fear  of  a  league 
between  France  and  the  Porte.  In  August  1570  Don  Francis  de  Alava  writes  he  would 
not  wonder  if  next  year  France  should  give  Toulon  to  the  Turks  !  And  in  October  he 
warns  Philip  II  that  the  Huguenots  are  negotiating  with  the  Grand  Seigneur.  But  the 
evidence  is  abundant.  See  Charri^re,  and  also  Baumgarten's  interesting  and  scholarly 
little  work  Vcrr  der  Bartliolomaus-Nacht.  For  the  influence  of  the  Turks  in  Flanders, 
see  Forneron. 

^  Charles  IX  to  Elizabeth,  30  June.    Foreign  State  Papers. 
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Spaniards,  and  the  presence  of  Alva  with  14,000  men  was  neces- 
sary to  subdue  them.  In  the  same  year  (9  Feb.)  the  Scottish 
nobles  murdered  their  catholic  sovereign,  Henry  Darnley,  and  in 
June  they  made  a  captive  of  their  catholic  queen.  In  France, 
the  same  year,  in  September,  the  court,  being  at  Monceaux,  sud- 
denly found  the  protestant  army  between  itself  and  Paris.  The 
court  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  king  was  besieged  in  his 
capital  by  the  Huguenots. 

There  was  mutiny  in  Scotland,  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands, 
civil  war  in  France;  and  Elizabeth  had  her  hand  in  all  these 
undertakings.  Preserving  a  show  of  amity  with  PhiHp,  she  sent 
secret  help  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.^^  Her  ministers  and  her 
ambassadors  corresponded  with  Conde  and  Coligny,^^  while  she 
pretended  peace  with  France.  Her  intrigues  in  Scotland  were 
inspired  by  yet  greater  hesitancy  and  dissimulation.  Catherine 
was  aware  how  dangerous  an  enemy  she  had  to  conciliate,  and  the 
fear  and  respect  of  the  queen-mother  were  increased  when  in  the 
spring  of  1567  Elizabeth  formally  demanded  ^^  the  restoration  of 
Calais.  From  that  moment  Catherine  continually  feared  lest, 
taking  advantage  of  the  miserable  confusion  in  France,  Elizabeth 
should  seize  both  Havre  and  Calais  by  force  of  arms.  This  re- 
doubtable Elizabeth  made  herself  yet  more  evidently  predominate 
in  the  next  year.  The  imprisonment  of  Mary  Stuart  was  a  direct 
insult  to  the  Valois,  for  Mary  was  a  married  queen  of  France. 
Charles  IX  was  justly  incensed ;  but  Catherine,  impervious  to  insult, 
respected  the  success  of  Elizabeth. 

For,  as  England  grew  noticeable  and  strong,  France,  bled  by 
civil  war,  dwindled  day  by  day.  Affairs  were  at  their  blackest  in 
that  divided  country;  catholics  and  Huguenots  were  no  longer  reli- 
gious but  political  parties,  fighting  not  merely  for  a  different  creed, 
but  for  different  ideals  of  government,  for  a  different  policy.  The 
Huguenots  fought  for  civic  rights,  for  liberty,  for  calm.  '  There  are 
many  catholics  among  them,'  writes  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,^^ 
*  and  the  greater  part  have  revolted,  hoping  to  set  their  country  in 
the  end  at  rest.'  The  whole  of  France  was  fighting  desperately  for 
the  sake  of  peace. 

Supported  by  continual  recruits  at  home,  and  by  the  secret 
supplies  of  Elizabeth  abroad,^^  the  Huguenot  party  appeared  day 

''  Lingard,  vi.  114. 

^*  143  Cabala.  Coligny  to  Cecil,  7  Jan.  1568.  Foreign  State  Papers.  Chatillon  to 
Cecil,  23  Sept.  1568.     Foreign  State  Papers. 

'*  Note,  7  May  1567,  Foreign  State  Papers  ;  also  Forneron  ii.  271.  La  response 
du  Boifust  quHl  s^esbahissoit  grandement  de  ceste  demande,  et  luy  sembloit  qu'il  n'en 
falloit  plus  parler,  mais  seulement  de  V entretAnetnent  de  la  bonne  paix  et  armjtii  qui 
estoit  en  eulx. 

'*  Monluc  to  Catherine.    Foreign  State  Papers. 

*'  La  Mothe-F6nelon,  December  1568.  F.S.P.  Jeanne  d'Albret  to  Cecil,  16  Jan. 
1569.    F.S.P. 
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by  day  more  likely  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  But  fortune  turned ; 
on  13  March  1569,  Conde  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Jarnac;  on 
October  3,  Coligny  was  utterly  routed  at  Moncontour.  The  nominal 
conqueror  of  these  great  generals  was  a  girl-faced  striplmg  of  sixteen, 
Anjou,  Catherine's  second  and  favourite  son,  for  the  moment  the 
bero  of  his  country. 

The  catholic  victories  brought  peace,  a  difficult  peace,  not 
actually  signed  and  sealed  till  August  1570.  The  catholic  party 
had  won  the  battle  after  all ;  but  Catherine  was  too  shrewd  a  poli- 
tician not  to  perceive  how  strong  the  minority  had  grown.  Again 
she  resolved  to  balance,  to  inquire,  to  favour  a  Huguenot  policy 
while  keeping  the  catholic  standard  still  afloat.  Coligny  was  again 
received  at  court  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  queen,  preju- 
diced against  Spain  by  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, her  daughter,  allowed  some  talk  of  the  favourite  Huguenot 
project,  the  winning  of  the  Netherlands  by  France  and  England  from 
the  grasp  of  Philip.  A  distrust  had  gradually  grown  deep  and  wide 
between  the  queen-mother  and  her  son-in-law  of  Spain.^^  Catherine 
began  to  trim  her  course  for  the  anti- Spanish  party.  'The  catholics 
seem  exhausted,'  writes  Correr  in  1569 ;  ^^  '  the  queen  does  not  dare 
to  offend  the  Huguenots  in  never  so  little,  and  day  by  day  they  gain 
in  audacity  and  insolence.  .  .  .  There  is  a  talk  of  marrying  Anjou 
to  Elizabeth,  to  settle  the  question  of  Calais.' 

This  was  the  dearest  dream  of  Coligny,  the  match  between 
England  and  France.  It  would  prove  a  solid  bond  more  durable 
than  league  or  amity.  Thus  united,  the  two  countries  would  per- 
ceive their  interests  to  be  the  same ;  and  the  Netherlands,  divided 
among  England,  France,  and  Nassau,  would  exclude  Spain  from 
northern  Europe.  It  is  a  sign  how  great  already  the  influence  of 
Coligny  had  become,  even  in  the  court,^°  that  no  sooner  was  the 
peace  signed  and  sealed  in  August  than  he  and  Chatillon  were 
permitted  to  offer  the  hand  of  Anjou  to  the  heretic  and  hostile  queen 
of  England. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  Catherine  solicited  the  hand  of 
England,  and  though  no  longer  she  could  offer  the  very  king  of 
France,  Anjou  at  this  moment  was  scarcely  less  remarkable,  hand- 
some, heroic  as  it  seemed,  his  melancholy  head  encircled  with  the 
aureole  of  victory.  All  the  more  that  she  had  just  married  the 
king  of  France  to  the  emperor's  daughter,^'  was  Catherine  anxious 

»8  Norris  to  Cecil,  8  April  1568.    F.S.P.  ^  Tommaseo. 

■">  See  Baumgarten,  87-98,  for  the  reception  of  Coligny  at  court.  At  first  coldly 
but  kindly  received  (con  cera  ragio7ievole  manon  di  troppo  apparenza,  wrote  Petrucci), 
he  soon  gained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  Charles.  '  The  king  opens  both  his 
ears  to  listen  to  his  stories,'  declared  Don  Francis  de  Alava,  who  seriously  began  to 
fear  a  league  of  France,  Turkey,  England,  and  Germany.  In  the  spring  of  1571 
Kaspar  von  Schomberg  writes  to  Augustus  of  Saxony  that  there  is  great  hope  of  a 
league  between  the  German  protestants  and  France. 

^'  The  young  queen  Elizabeth  of  Austria  was  a  new  hope  for  Spain,  which  expected 
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that  the  marriage  of  Anjou  should  conciliate  the  powerful  minority  of 
the  Huguenots. 

There  were  reasons  also  why  England  should  desire  the  match. 
Elizabeth  was  at  that  moment  more  earnest  than  she  had  been  with 
any  suitor  saving  the  archduke  of  Austria.  For  marriage  became 
a  necessity  to  her.  So  long  as  her  death  assured  the  accession  of 
a  catholic  queen,  her  life  was  not  safe  from  the  assassin's  dagger. 
*  I  am  not  able  to  discern  what  is  best,'  writes  Burghley ;  ^^  *  but 
surely  I  see  no  continuance  of  her  quietness  without  a  marriage.' 
The  conspiracy  of  Eidolfi,  the  conspiracy  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
had  very  lately  shown  how  unscrupulous  was  the  catholic  intention 
to  win  the  English  crown  for  a  catholic.  The  duke  of  Alva,  writing 
to  King  Philip,^^  warns  him  that  in  case  of  the  natural  or  violent  death 
of  Elizabeth,  the  king  of  Spain  must  not  let  slip  this  opportunity  of 
re-establishing  the  Koman  church  in  Britain.  In  the  hope  of  a 
child,  Elizabeth  saw  her  best  defence  from  Mary  Stuart;  in  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  catholic  Anjou,  her  safest  protection  against  a 
catholic  assassin. 

For  the  moment,  Coligny  and  Catherine,  La  Mothe-Fenelon 
and  Burghley,  Elizabeth  and  Conde,  all  appeared  to  be  in  earnest 
for  the  match.  The  opposition  did  not  come  from  these ;  but  King 
€harles  was  furious  with  Elizabeth  for  her  detention  of  Mary 
Stuart ;  but  the  Guises  got  hold  of  Anjou,  and  assured  him  that  if 
he  would  marry  the  rightful  queen  of  England,  she  was  not  Eliza- 
beth, but  their  enchanting  kinswoman,  the  queen  of  Scots. 

Anjou  was  fired  by  the  mere  description  of  her.  In  November 
it  was  reported  that  the  marriage  with  Bothwell  (now  in  prison  for 
piracy  in  a  Danish  dungeon)  could  be  dissolved  as  extorted  by  violence. 
The  Guises  filled  the  ears  of  Anjou  with  this  report ;  and  Lignerolles, 
a  gentleman  of  his  suite,  coming  back  from  Scotland,  gave  so 
eloquent  a  report  of  Mary's  beauty  that  Anjou  would  no  more 
consent  to  play  the  suitor  of  Elizabeth.  Early  in  1571  he  out- 
right refused  the  marriage.  'He  will  never  marry  her,'  confessed 
the  queen-mother  to  La  Mothe-Fenelon,  '  even  should  she  herself 
desire  it,  for  he  has  heard  her  honour  called  in  question.  And  in 
this  I  cannot  win  him  over,  although  he  is  an  obedient  son.'  •*■* 

But  Catherine  was  not  the  woman  to  let  her  plans  fall  through 
to  suit  a  young  man's  fancy.  By  March,  Anjou  was  won,  and 
Catherine  wrote  *'^  again :  '  He  infinitely  desires  the  match.'     For 

much  from  her  influence  on  Charles  IX.  (For  Alava's  despatches  see  Baumgarten, 
34.)  She  had  none.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  the  king  aroused  the 
ambition  of  Anjou,  who  foresaw  that  the  birth  of  royal  princes  would  reduce  him  to 
the  level  of  M.  de  Montpensier.  (See  Contarini's  relation  in  Baschet's  Diplomatie 
Vinitienne  for  the  year  1571.)  It  became  imperative  to  provide  Anjou  with  a  king- 
dom out  of  France. 

<2  Digges.     Burghley  to  Walsingham,  3  March  1570. 

*^  Teulet,  1571.  "  De  la  FerriSre,  272.  «  2  March  1571.    F.8.P. 

£  2 
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the  moment  there  seemed  no  other  course  open.  France  had 
neither  men  nor  money  to  espouse  the  queen  of  Scotland's 
cause.  Better  to  frankly  let  fly  the  Huguenot  colours,  and  conquer 
Flanders  with  the  help  of  England.  Yet  Catherine,  never  wholly 
of  one  opinion,  appears  to  have  doubted  and  harked  back,  suffering 
dim  misgivings.  In  the  early  summer,  May  or  June,  of  1571,  she 
did  the  strangest  thing.  She  wrote  to  her  daughter-in-law,  Mary 
of  Scotland;  since  on  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  there  would 
be  no  security  for  the  person  of  Anjou,  she  suggested  that  Mary 
should  lend  him  for  three  years  the  town  and  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
to  be  occupied  by  a  French  garrison.*^  Mary  indignantly  rejected 
the  proposal,  which  indeed  could  only  serve  to  show  in  what  a  coil 
of  perplexity  and  fear  the  queen-mother  of  France  was  helping  ta 
weave  the  destiny  of  nations. 

But,  safe  for  Anjou  or  perilous  for  Anjou,  she  nerved  herself  ta 
desire  the  match.  'How  soon,  do  you  suppose,  Carnavalet,' said 
Anjou  to  his  tutor,  '  that  we  shall  all  be  Huguenots  again  ? '  (For  Car- 
navalet had  once  had  that  reputation.)  Indeed,  the  Huguenots  were 
daily  increasing  at  the  court.  The  king  himself  had  been  won  over ; 
and  though  no  Huguenot,  he  held  Coligny  for  his  chief  friend  and 
counsellor,  the  man  of  men  at  court.  '  Quasi  governava  tutto,'  *''  wrote 
the  nuncio  Salviati.  And  a  year  ago  Correr  had  reported  to  the 
signory  of  Venice,^^  '  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
Huguenot  conspiracy.'  Catherine  perceived  that  she  must  reckon 
with  heresy,  and  saw  no  policy  between  extermination  and  adhesion. 
For  affairs  had  taken  a  turn  that  she  had  not  expected.  Coligny 
had  acquired  so  great  an  influence  over  Charles  IX,  that,  instead 
of  the  Guises,  the  Huguenots  were  becoming  the  predominant  and 
dangerous  party  in  France.  Catherine's  policy  had  ever  been  to 
check  the  catholics  by  the  protestants,  and  the  house  of  Conde, 
in  its  turn,  by  the  house  of  Guise.  Let  either  party  become 
sovereignly  powerful,  and  its  rival  was  no  longer  Guise  or  Conde, 
but  the  crown.  Therefore  she  sought  to  engross  each  party  with  the 
other,  while  she,  left  disengaged,  dispensed  the  sovereign  arbitra- 
tion. At  this  moment  the  Guises,  lately  too  potent,  were  effectively 
restrained.  Were  the  Huguenots  too  powerful  yet  ?  What  could 
the  Huguenots  promise  ? 

Coligny,  in  fact,  promised  great  things,  but  he  demanded  a 
daring  policy  in  return.  He  required  that  Catherine  should  not 
only  marry  her  son  to  Elizabeth,  but  her  daughter  to  the  chief  of 
the  reform,  Henry  of  Navarre."*^    He  suggested  that  France,  with 

*'  Alva  to  Philip,  Paris,  August  1571.    Teulet. 
"  Secret  despatches  of  Salviati.     Theiner,  Annales  Ecclesiastici. 
•**  Tommaseo. 

<*  Coligny  at  first  would  have  preferred  to  marry  Henry  of  Navarre  to  Elizabeth, 
but  this  did  not  sufficiently  guarantee  the  policy  of  France. 
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the  help  of  England,  should  declare  a  righteous  war  against  Spain, 
and  divide  the  tormented  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  among 
England,  France,  and  Nassau.  He  proposed  a  great  latitudinarian 
league  of  Germany,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  England,  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  He  suggested  a  bold  and  forceful 
counterblast  to  Spain. 

Already  on  May  25  ^^  De  Foix  had  hinted  to  Walsingham  that 
his  real  opponent  was  the  queen-mother.  For  Catherine,  though 
incensed  against  Spain  and  allured  by  the  audacity  of  Coligny's 
policy,  was  ever  timid,  and,  in  this  case,  ill  assured  of  the  co- 
operation of  Ehzabeth.  Also  she  feared  lest,  growing  to  such  un- 
reckoned-upon  strength,  the  influence  of  Coligny  might  supersede 
her  with  the  king.  And  Anjou,  her  favourite  son,  was  intractable — 
was  already  plotting  with  the  Guises  for  Mary  Stuart.  Anjou 
refused  Elizabeth ;  and  though  the  king  swore  that  he  would  make 
him  the  shorter  by  a  head,  and  though,  says  Walsingham,  'his 
mother  never  wept  so  much  since  the  time  her  husband  died,'  ^' 
Anjou  again  refused  to  continue  in  his  suit. 

Early  in  the  autumn  (July  30)  Anjou  wrote  to  Elizabeth  ^^  say- 
ing the  difficulties  were  too  great,  but  he  remained  devoted.  The 
match  with  Anjou  was  now  virtually  given  over.  Catherine  with 
every  day  receded  further  from  the  party  of  Charles  and  Coligny 
into  the  ambushes  of  Guise.  '  The  queen-mother  seems  more 
affected  to  the  queen  of  Scots,'  writes  Walsingham ;  ^^  and  Aguilon 
writes  home  to  Spain •^'  a  little  later:  '  The  queen-mother,  who  governs 
all,  offers  to  marry  her  son  Anjou,  who  is  her  idol,  to  the  Scotch- 
woman, and  make  her  queen  of  England.'  Towards  this  different 
ideal  Catherine  set  her  course.  Kumours  of  the  English  marriage 
grew  confused  and  died  away.  *  If  neither  marriage  nor  amity 
take  place,'  writes  Walsingham  from  Paris,^^  '  then  the  poor  pro- 
testants  here  do  think  their  cause  desperate.  They  tell  me  so  with 
tears,  and  therefore  I  do  believe  them.' 

But  the  king  was  still  for  the  Huguenots.  On  19  April  1572  a 
defensive  league  between  France  and  England  was  signed  and 
ratified  at  Blois. 

in 

The  treaty  of  Blois  was  signed  in  April  1572,  and  at  the  same 
date  (4  April)  the  match  with  Navarre  ^^  was  solemnly  announced. 

^o  Foreign  State  Papers.  s'  F.S.P.  30  July.  «  F.S.P. 

•«  Walsingham  to  Burghley,  8  Oct.     F.S.P. 

"-*  Teulet,  6  Nov.  1572,  "  Digges,  August  1571. 

^^  The  match  with  Navarre  was  a  direct  insult  to  Philip,  who  for  some  time  past 
had  been  arranging  a  marriage  between  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  the  king  of  Portugal. 
(See  Baumgarten.)  Philip  when  he  heard  the  news  sent  a  messenger  to  Saint-Gouard, 
the  French  ambassador  in  Madrid,  le  hlasmant  infiniment,  et  se  esbahissant  comment 
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Smith  was  sent  from  England  to  negotiate  with  Walsingham  for 
Queen  EUzabeth.  He  had  in  reahty  a  second,  and  a  secret,  mission 
besides  this  ostensible  business.  He  was  sent  to  arrange  a  league 
of  France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Florence,  and  Sweden ;  a  great  latitudinarian  alliance  which  should 
counterbalance  the  league  formed  by  Spain,  the  pope,  and  Venice. 
*  In  this  embassy,'  says  Aguilon  to  Philip  II,  '  there  is  more  than 
meets  the  eye. '  ^^ 

This  league  was  in  most  of  its  essentials  the  same  that  so  long 
had  haunted  the  audacious  fancy  of  Francis  I.  It  was  to  embrace 
alike  the  old  religion  and  the  new ;  its  object  was  to  defend  the 
peace  of  Christendom ;  its  terms  proclaimed  the  author  of  any 
massacre  as  de  facto  atheist.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Admiral  Coligny  on  the  other,  were  eager  to  negotiate 
the  league.  But  it  was  deemed  at  that  moment  imjjracticable  ;  and 
a  few  months  afterwards  it  was  shown  how  strangely  France  would 
have  construed  the  provisions  of  its  terms. 

The  treaty  of  Blois  was  a  makeshift,  a  substitute.  But  Smith 
and  Coligny  hoped  to  supplant  it  by  a  marriage — a  thh'd  project 
for  wedding  France  to  England,  a  wedding  proposed  between 
Elizabeth  and  Alen9on,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Catherine. 
Alen9on  was  no  taller  than  a  woman,  seamed  by  confluent  small- 
pox, and  disfigured  by  an  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  nose ; 
but  he  was  open  and  frank,  valiant,  and  manly.  The  English,  as 
a  rule,  preferred  him  to  the  beautiful  Anjou. 

'  Anjou  and  Alen9on,'^^  writes  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  '  are  become 
the  cajn  Guelfi  e  Gibellini,  for  that  all  Huguenot  retamers  are 
dismissed  of  Anjou  and  welcomed  of  Alen9on.  The  last  is  the 
refuge  and  succour  of  all  the  Huguenots  ;  a  good  fellow  and  a  lusty 
prince.  The  queen-mother  offered  to  send  him  over  on  a  visit. to 
Elizabeth.  It  was  still  a  chance  of  the  English  alliance,  and  at 
least  it  disembarrassed  her  of  this  too  eager,  too  independent  youth,, 
the  least  loved  of  her  children.  But  Elizabeth,  indignant  at  the 
defection  of  Anjou,  was  in  no  humour  to  receive  him. 

If  the  currents  of  France  and  England  still  flowed  together,  it 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Coligny.  The  admiral  was  still  in 
favour — the  king  still  called  him  his  father.  But  Coligny  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  barren  influence.  His  aim  was  to  deliver  Flanders, 
to  set  France  and  England  on  the  battle-field  together.  The  feeling 
throughout  the  country  was  very  strong.  In  November  1571  the 
Huguenots  of  France  besought  the  king  to  let  them  carry  arms 
against  Alva ;  and  a  letter  of  Lisle,  the  English  agent,  sends  word : 

une  si  sage  princessc  n'avoist  plus  tost  eslu  un  roy  tel  que  estoit  celui  de  Portugal,  se 
escliauffant  extresmevient  de  ceste  matidre.     See  Despatches,  quoted  by  Forneron. 

5'  Teulet,  Spanish  Despatches,  1  Jan.  1572  until  16  Oct.  1573. 

«  9  Jan.  1572.    F.S.P. 
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'  There  is  a  great  likelihood  the  king  will  go  to  war  with  the 
Spaniards,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Flanders.' 

The  aim  of  Coligny  was  to  defeat  Spain  by  the  aid  of  England  ; 
the  aim  of  Elizabeth  was  to  let  France  engage  the  anger  of  Spain 
alone.  Therefore  she  would  give  no  definite  answer  when  Catherine 
again  proposed  a  Valois  marriage ;  still  according  a  vague  hope  ta 
France,  but  no  special  encouragement  to  Alen9on.  The  treaty  of 
Blois  was  better  to  her  mind  than  a  more  explicit  engagement. 
But  France  was  eager  for  a  closer  tie — to  the  protestants  and 
liberals  of  France,  it  was  the  very  question  of  existence.  Mont- 
morency went  to  England  in  the  summer'.  He  was  followed  by 
the  dear  friend  of  Alen9on,  the  Huguenot  De  la  Mole.  Lastly, 
Coligny  himself  wrote  to  Elizabeth  in  July.  And  while  Elizabeth 
played  fast  and  loose,  professing  amity  and  willingness  to  Charles, 
assuring  Walsingham  she  never  could  marry  Alen9on,  '  specially 
for  the  blemishes  the  small-pox  hath  wrought  in  his  visage ' — 
while  Elizabeth  deliberated,  the  summer  of  1572  crept  on,  and 
still  the  patient  Huguenots  of  France  looked  towards  England  for 
salvation. 

Still  the  protestants  seemed  to  have  cause  for  hope.  The 
Turks  and  the  Venetians  proposed  to  Charles  IX  an  anti- Spanish 
league.^^  Orange  was  most  successful  in  his  march  on  Holland, 
and  held  Euremond  and  Vanloo  at  his  devotion.  The  marriages 
with  England  and  Navarre  held  out  a  chance  of  civil  peace  in 
France.  And  at  court  Coligny  was  in  the  counsels  of  the  king, 
conferring  with  the  ambassadors  of  England,*"'"  drawing  up  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Flemish  war,  'governing  the  kingdom'  in  Salviati's 
phrase.  And  Middlemore,  writing  to  Burleigh,  relates :  ^'  *  The 
admiral  goes  to  court  every  day  and  is  always  well  received,  only 
the  duke  of  Guise  will  never  speak  a  word  to  him.' 

The  duke  and  the  admiral  were  playing  a  dangerous  game,  and 
the  lives  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands  were  the 
stake.  Coligny  worked  hard  for  a  policy  of  moderation ;  he  strove 
to  bring  about  the  Anglo-French  marriage ;  he  laboured  night  and 
day  for  the  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries,  persuading  France 
and  England  alike  how  much  this  effort  would  be  to  their  advance- 
ment. Coligny  had  his  party  at  the  court,  and  his  party  included 
alike  Alen9on  and  the  king.  But  the  Guises  were  a  stronger  fac- 
tion still. 

For  the  Guises  were  secretly  supported  by  Catherine  and  by 
Anjou.     Under  the   influence   of  these   statesmen   ('  who    do    in- 

^''  Digges  :  Walsingham  to  Burghley,  Leicester,  13  July  1572.  See  also  Forneron. 
Philip  was  very  early  informed  of  the  anti-Spanish  cm-rent  in  France  and  of  the  design 
of  Flanders.  He  affected  ignorance.  Entretanto  que  no  se  quitan  la  mascara,  conviene 
que  no  se  la  quitamos,  sino  dar  les  a  entender  que  lo  creemos.  Arch.  Nat.  K  1,529, 
dossier  110. 

«»  De  la  Ferriere,  315.  «'  lb.  316  :  MSS.  Cott.  Vespas.  British  Museum. 
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cline  to  Spain,'  as  Catherine  herself  admitted)  the  queen-mother 
had  forgotten  her  grievance  against  Philip.  She  was  now  per- 
suaded that  the  English  would  have  no  hand  in  the  Netherlands. 
She  had  become  timid  of  the  enormous  risk  involved  in  the  struggle 
against  Spain.  She  perceived  moreover  the  vacillation  of  Elizabeth, 
and  this  increased  her  fear. 

Had  Elizabeth  been  firm,  had  she  given  a  resolute  answer  to 
Alen9on,  had  she  determined  what  part  to  take  in  the  Netherlands, 
all  might  yet  have  gone  well ;  but  she  played  her  old  game, 
anxiously  trifling  with  Coligny  and  with  Alva,  not  knowing  yet  in 
which  to  sheathe  her  claws.^^  Every  day  rumours  came  to  Paris 
that,  so  far  from  persisting  in  the  enterprise,  the  English  queen  had 
recalled  the  few  of  her  soldiers  who  were  already  in  the  Netherlands. 
And  in  truth  England  was  afraid  lest  in  abating  the  claims  of  Spain 
she  should  too  much  increase  the  power  of  France.*^*  Thus  for  many 
months  England  also  hesitated,  while  a  tremor  seized  the  whole 
protestant  world.  The  queen-mother  evidently  attempted  to  with- 
draw the  king,  and  on  22  July  Walsingham  wrote  home  to  Leices- 
ter^^ assuring  him  how  necessary  it  was  that  the  enterprise  of 
Flanders  should  not  be  slackened.  This  was  on  22  July.  At  that 
moment  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  were  apart ;  he  was  hunt- 
ing for  a  week  not  far  from  Paris,  and  she  had  gone  in  great  haste 
to  nurse  her  daughter  of  Lorraine,  who  had  fallen  ill  at  Monceaux 
on  the  way  to  Paris.  Meanwhile,  on  21  July,  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary reached  Paris  from  Venice.  This  was  Giovanni  Michiel ;  he 
had  done  the  journey  in  eleven  days,  for  the  signiory  of  Venice, 
anxious  for  prosperous  quiet,  could  not  make  too  much  haste  to  in- 
terrupt a  French  war  with  Spain. 

Michiel  found  the  queen-mother  absent,^^  the  people  eager  for 
war,  the  king  (a  bent,  thin,  melancholy  young  man,  extremely  pale) 
subjugated  to  the  influence  of  Coligny  in  the  absence  of  Catherine. 
For  the  first  week  of  his  stay  in  Paris  the  war  was  considered 
as  good  as  declared ;  ^"^  the  people  publicly  spoke  of  it ;  hour  after 
hour  different  gentlemen  kept  coming  to  the  palace  offering,  one 
five  hundred  horse,  the  next  a  thousand  horse,  according  to  their 
means  and  at  their  own  expense.  The  war  was  popular.  Men 
remembered  how  in  a  few  days  the  catholics  and  Huguenots 
together  had  seized  Havre  from  the  English.  A  first  detachment 
of  French  soldiers,  under  Genlis,  akeady  was  in  Flanders  and 
had  been  cruelly  defeated.      The  French  desired  to  avenge  their 

*^  Tavannes :  Las  des  irresolutions  de  la  Royne  .  .  .  Elle  vcut  et  7ie  veut  pas, 
change  d'avis  et  rechange  en  un  instant.    Elle  fluctue.  .  .  . 

63  Digges  :  Walsingham  to  Burghley,  12  Aug.  1571.  *^  Digges. 

"^  The  king  came  back  to  Paris  30  July ;  his  mother  five  or  six  days  after.  See 
Desjardins,  torn.  iii.  31  July ;  see  also  Baumgarten,  207. 

6«  See  Michiel's  relation,  Alberi;  and  also  Armand  Baschet,  Diplomatie 
Vinitienne. 
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comrades.  Among  the  French  captives  many  under  torture  had 
avowed  to  Alva  the  comphcity  of  the  king  of  France.  '  Savez-voiis 
que  le  due  d'Albe  me  fait  mon  proces  ?  '  cried  Charles  IX,''^  and  he  also 
longed  for  open  warfare.  But  the  queen  at  Monceaux,  hearing  that 
public  spirit  ran  so  high,  quickly  left  her  daughter  and  hurried 
back  to  Paris  with  Anjou.  She  immediately  had  an  audience  with 
Michiel,  in  which,  despite  the  aspect  of  affairs,  she  assured  him 
there  should  be  no  war  with  Spain;  letting  fall  the  remarkable 
statement  that  not  only  with  words  but  with  deeds  (non  solo  con 
le  parole  ma  con  gli  effetti)  she  would  prove  her  resolutions.  These 
words  Michiel,  a  month  later,  naturally  construed  into  a  prophecy 
of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 

Michiel  affirms  premeditation  on  the  part  of  Catherine.  On  the 
other  hand  the  nuncio  Salviati  insists  to  the  papal  court  at  Eome 
that  the  queen  only  at  the  last  moment  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
massacre,  which  would  never  have  taken  place  had  Coligny  died  at 
once.  This  view  is  very  consonant  with  the  vacillating  character 
of  Catherine,  always  inclined  to  change  the  course  of  fate  by  a 
lucky  accident,  a  sudden  inspiration.  She  would  think  little  of  the 
removal  of  a  man  who  supplanted  her  in  the  counsels  of  the  king 
(she  was,  says  Salviati,  sospettosissima  et  gelosissima  dove  si  tratta 
di  scemargli  V  autorita)  and  who  was  about  to  ruin  the  country  by 
plunging  it  unaided  into  a  desperate  war  with  Spain.  Catherine  had 
the  Italian  susceptibility  to  imaginative  panic.  She  felt  that  at  all 
costs  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  must  be  averted.  It  had  at 
all  times  been  a  dangerous  game  to  play.  "Without  the  co-operation 
of  England  it  became  impossible.  When  the  news  came  to  Paris 
that  EHzabeth  meant  to  recall  her  troops  from  the  Netherlands, 
Catherine  was  in  absolute  dejection. 

The  King  (says  Walsingliam)  had  proceeded  to  an  open  dealing  had  he 
not  received  advertisement  out  of  England  that  her  Majestie  meant  to 
revoke  such  of  her  subjects  as  are  presently  in  Flanders.  Whereupon 
such  of  the  Council  here  as  incline  to  Spain  have  put  the  Queen-Mother 
in  such  a  fear  that  the  enterprise  cannot  but  miscarry  without  the  assist- 
ance of  England,  as  she,  with  tears,  has  dissuaded  the  King  for  the  time, 
who  otherwise  was  very  resolute. 

Thus  your  Lordship  seeth  how  the  bruit  of  your  fear  there  hath  bred 
fear  here  ;  whereof  I  fear  there  will  follow  fearful  effects  unless  God  put 
to  His  helping  hand. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  reality,  was  responsible  for  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew massacre.  Yet  no  one  but  Walsingham  among  the  English 
appears  to  have  realised  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  queen 
apparently  enjoyed  the  game,  and  Smith  replied  to  Walsingham 
in   a   letter   stuffed   with  Latin,    written   from   Kenilworth   upon 

*'  Baschet,  Dipl.  Vinit. 
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22  Aug.,  saying  that  no  order  had  been  given  yet  to  withdraw 
the  troops  from  Flanders,  but  that  Alva  had  been  '^^  '  gently 
answered  with  a  dilatory  and  a  doubtful  answer.'  Meanwhile 
Coligny  stood  hterally  upon  the  very  brink  of  death,  relying  for  his 
only  hope  upon  these  dilatory  and  doubtful  friends. 

The  King  is  grown  very  cold  (writes  Walsingham).  The  Admiral  in 
this  brunt,  whose  mind  is  invincible,  and  foreseeth  what  is  like  to  ensue, 
does  not  now  give  over,  but  layeth  before  the  King  bis  peril  if  the  Prince 
of  Orange  fail ;  and  though  he  cannot  obtain  what  were  requisite  and 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause,  yet  doth  be  obtain  somewhat 
in  conference  with  him.  He  desireth  for  himself  nothing  more — after 
long  troubles.  Nor  would  he  now  expose  himself  to  new  perils.  But 
the  case  now  standing  as  it  doth,  he  saith  he  should  be  a  traitor  to  God 
and  to  his  country,  and  unthankful  to  Her  Majestic,  if  he  should  forbear 
to  do  what  lieth  in  him  to  prevent  the  same. 

But  Coligny  could  do  little.  The  commissions  which  were 
granted  and  ready  to  be  sealed  for  the  levying  of  the  troops  were 
all  revoked.  The  king  was  cold,  and  declared  that  without  the  army 
of  England  he  could  do  nothing.  Catherine  went  weeping  through 
the  court,  shedding  her  ominous  and  irresistible  tears,  *  and  no- 
thing,' says  Walsingham,  '  herein  has  prevented  the  king  so  much 
as  the  tears  of  his  mother.'  Catherine  wept.  Elizabeth  smiled 
her  dubious  smile  and  played  her  waiting  game  ;  *  tarn  timide,'  as 
Smith  explains,  '  and  with  continual  dalliance.'  '  How  perplexed 
the  admiral  is,'  writes  Walsingham  to  Leicester,  '  who  foreseeth 
what  is  like  to  follow,  your  lordship  may  easily  guess.' 

All  this  while  the  negotiations  for  the  double  marriage  still 
went  on.  The  court  had  removed  to  Paris  for  the  wedding  of 
Princess  Marguerite  with  the  young  prince  of  Navarre  (18  Aug.)  And 
still,  by  friendship  or  by  force,  it  was  hoped  the  queen  of  England 
would  be  won.  Coligny  in  his  desperate  peril  looked  to  the  consent 
of  Elizabeth  as  his  sole  earthly  safety.  But  England,  as  Walsing- 
ham complained,^^  '  England  will  only  act  underhand  without  heart 
or  spnit.'  In  fact,  if  the  correspondence  of  Alva  and  De  Guaras 
may  be  trusted,  Elizabeth  was  all  this  while  engaged  in  secret- 
overtures  to  Spain.  Probably  with  no  more  intention  than  she  put 
in  other  of  her  promises,  she  even  offered  to  betray  the  town  of 
Flushing  to  Alva,  as  a  guarantee  of  her  good  faith.^^  Alva,  as  Mr. 
Froude  remarks,  was  not  likely  to  let  such  a  weapon  lie  idle  in  his 
writing-desk,  and  the  effect  of  her  suggested  treachery  was  disas- 
trous in  France.  Elizabeth,  however,  was  careful  not  openly  to 
offend.  She  suggested  an  interview  between  herself  and  the  young 
brother  of  Charles,  and  on  22  Aug.  matters  appeared  to  have  taken 
a  more  hopeful  turn.     '  The  queen,'  says  Smith,  '  has  come  nearer 

•»  Digges.  ®  Digges,  26  July. 

"  Anton  de  Guaras  to  Alva,  30  June.    Froude's  History. 
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to  the  matter  of  the  marriage  than  I  hoped.'  "^^  Indeed,  she  then  in- 
structed Walsingham  in  a  more  consentmg  mood  about  the  nego- 
tiations ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  she  and  Smith  wrote  to  Paris, 
Burghley  sent  a  hne  of  kindness  and  good  wishes  to  Alen9on, 
and  another  to  Cohgny.^^ 

But  if  Elizabeth  at  last  meant  to  encourage  the  hearts  of  the 
Huguenots  in  Flanders  and  in  France,  hers  was  indeed  too  tardy  a 
return.  Before  the  letters  from  Kenilworth  could  be  delivered  in 
Paris,  a  scene  had  taken  place  which  no  clever  tortuous  policy,  no 
delicate  doublemindedness,  could  evermore  undo. 

For  some  while  there  had  been  violent  division  in  the  court  of 
France,  where  the  two  great  factions  were  now  of  nearly  equal 
strength.  No  man's  life  was  safe,  and  during  that  time  of  vehement 
tension  the  law  did  not  dare  to  interfere.  In  the  summer  time  of 
1572  no  less  than  fourteen  murders  were  committed  at  court  and 
all  unpunished.''^  Catherine  herself  had  a  hand  in  at  least  one  of 
these.^"*  Neither  party  could  afford  to  recoil  from  any  means  of 
attaining  their  end.  If  the  army  did  not  soon  go  off  to  Flanders, 
the  cause  of  the  liberals  was  lost ;  if  it  did,  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
party. 

'  When  I  wrote  to  you  last,'  writes  the  nuncio  to  the  cardinal 
of  Como,  *  I  told  you  the  admiral  was  coming  on  too  far,  and  that 
he  would  get  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  (gli  darehhero  sulV  unge) .... 
I  saw  even  then  that  they  could  not  tolerate  him  any  longer.'  The 
king,  in  fact,  gained  over  by  his  mother,  had  invented  a  ridiculous 
pretext  to  withdraw  Coligny  from  the  Flanders  invasion.  '  He  had 
so  much  consideration  for  the  admiral,'  writes  Michiel,  '  he 
would  not  plainly  speak  out  his  mind.'  He,  therefore,  induced 
Coligny  to  submit  his  project  to  a  final  council,  not  of  statesmen, 
but  of  soldiers.  The  admiral  easily  agreed,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
he  entered  the  royal  cabinet  and  found  there  four  or  five  famous 
generals  and  marshals  with  the  king,  but  also  the  queen-mother 
and  Anjou.  The  admiral,  however,  did  not  yet  suspect  the  trap ; 
he  harangued  his  fellow-soldiers  with  sense,  brilliance,  and  elo- 
quence. To  his  surprise  every  one  of  them  firmly  negatived  his 
proposals,  nor  would  they  listen  to  any  of  his  arguments ;  '  and  the 
stupidest,'  says  Michiel,  '  were  the  firmest.'  Coligny  at  last  saw 
the  plot.  These  men  had  all  got  their  lesson  by  rote.  Turning 
to  the  king,  he  gave  in  his  submission;  '  but  your  majesty  must 
not  find  it  ill  if  I,  my  friends  and  servitors,  keep  your  promise 
for  you  to  the  prince  of  Orange.'  And  then  he  turned  to  Catherine.^^ 
*  Madame,'  he  said,  *  this  war  the  king  renounces.  God  grant  he 
may  not  find  himself  involved  in  another  less  easy  to  renounce.' 

'•  Digges,  22  Aug,  '^  Foreign,  22  Aug. 

'*  Eelation  of  the  Savoyard  ambassador.     De  la  Ferri^re,  318. 

'■*  Theiner,  Annales  Ecclesiastici.  "  Armand  Baschet,  Diplomatic  Vinitienne, 
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Catherine,  ever  easily  alarmed,  took  these  words  as  a  threat  of 
civil  war.  She  found  that  the  admiral  s'  avanzava  troppo.  It  was 
necessary  to  rid  her  council  of  this  troublesome  invader,  who  might 
yet  gain  the  king  again  as  he  had  done  during  her  absence  at  Mon- 
ceaux.  She  arranged  a  plan  with  Anjou,  Guise,  and  his  mother, 
Madame  de  Nemours. 

After  dinner  on  Friday,  22  Aug.,  the  admiral  was  walking 
along  the  rue  aux  Fosses  de  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  reading  a 
letter.  Suddenly  from  the  empty  hotel  of  Madame  de  Nemours 
an  unseen  assassin  took  aim  at  him  with  an  arquebuss,  and  shot 
him  in  the  right  hand  and  the  left  shoulder.^*'  The  bullet  had  been 
meant  to  reach  the  heart ;  but  the  admiral,  reading  as  he  walked, 
was  holding  the  paper  close  to  his  eyes,  and  the  position  of  his  arms 
determined  the  St.  Bartholomew. 

Had  the  archihugiata  succeeded,  Salviati  assures  us  ^^  that  no  one 
else  would  have  perished.  Catherine,  jealous  of  his  ascendency, 
meant  no  more  than  to  remove  the  admiral.  It  was  to  have  been 
no  more  than  the  murder  of  Lignerolles,  only  the  fifteenth  of  the 
summer  murders  at  the  court.  But  the  admiral  did  not  die  :  he 
was  not  even  dangerously  wounded.  And  yet,  among  the  crowd  of 
Huguenots  who  had  come  to  court,  there  spread  a  panic  of  fury  and 
suspicion.  They  stood  about  the  staircase  in  knots — these  suspicious 
and  irascible  provincials,  angry  to  feel  themselves  entrapped,  and 
swearing  loudly  that  more  than  forty  thousand  arms  should  avenge 
the  arm  of  the  admiral.''*  And  the  king,  who  had  not  been  privy  to 
the  attempt,^^  was  furious  against  the  Guises.  He  made  every  effort 
to  discover  who  had  fired  the  shot ;  *°  he  went  to  exhibit  his  devoted 
friendship  at  the  bedside  of  Coligny.  It  was  clear  now  that  the 
party  of  the  admiral  must  triumph.  It  was  probable  that  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  lodged  in  numbers  in  the  royal  palace,  might 
rise  and  wash  the  insult  out  in  blood.  Catherine  was  in  tears  and 
beside  herself  with  terror.  For  the  Huguenots  talked  loudly  of 
vengeance.^^     Conde  and  Eochefoucault  and  Piles  swore  to   find 

'^  Relation  of  the  Mantuan  ambassador  :  De  la  Ferri^re,  320.  Michiel's  relation : 
Alberi.    Baschet. 

"  SalviatVs  Despatches.    Theiner,  Annales  Ecclesiastici. 

"*  Non  lasciavano  perd  di  gridare  e  di  bravare  che  quel  braccio  delV  ammiraglio 
costeria  piu  di  quaranta  altre  mila  braccia.     (Michiel :  Alberi.) 

'»  See  Salviati,  22  Aug. :  '  without  knowledge  of  the  king,'  and  2  Sept. :  '  Anjou 
knew,  but  not  the  king.'  See  also  Walsingham's  note  on  the  massacre,  F.S.P. :  '  The 
inventors  of  this  monstrous  bloodshedding  were  the  queen-mother,  duke  of  Nevers, 
Monsieur  de  Tavannes.'     See  also  Alberi  for  Michiel's  report. 

^  De  la  Ferri^re. 

*'  It  must  be  remembered  that  massacres  were  not  entirely  unknown  upon  the  other 
side;  and  Catherine,  as  an  excuse  for  her  panic,  had  not  only  the  Michelades  of 
Nantes  with  their  murdered  catholics,  but  a  somewhat  mysterious  letter  from  Coligny 
to  Orange,  which  she  had  intercepted  on  the  way.  It  is  probable  that  Catherine 
considered  a  new  and  greater  Michelade  at  Paris  was  referred  to  here,  but  the  phrase, 
nous  serons  prUs  poiir  septembre,  refers  almost  certainly  to  a  Huguenot  invasion 
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numbers  to  avenge  the  admiral  if  he  died.  About  the  stairs  and 
courtyard  of  the  palace  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  strode  and  swag- 
gered,®^ *  loudly  menacing  with  their  bravado  the  house  of  Guise,' 
and  insolently  threatening  and  braving  the  queen-mother. 

Catherine  heard  and  trembled.  That  night  she  went  to  the 
king  in  tears,  and  confessed  that  it  was  she  and  Anjou  who  had 
planned  the  deed,  and  revealed  that  she  feared  the  Huguenots  would 
rise,  would  murder  them  and  take  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
king.  For  his  own  safety,  for  hers,  for  Anjou's,  Catherine 
besought  her  son  to  throw  shame  away,  and  slay  not  only  the 
admiral,  but  all  the  heretics  at  once.®^  These  heretics  were  the 
king's  friends  and  the  king's  guests.  But  the  king  could  not  resist 
the  tears  of  his  mother.  A  little  after  midnight  he  consented  (in 
sulfar  delV  alba).  By  morning  he  had  become  more  bloody  than  the 
others ;  for  his  lurid  half-mad  imagination  took  a  fiercer  tone  than 
his  mother's  perfidy.  For  to  Catherine's  Italian  nature,  incapable 
of  fanaticism,  even  the  St.  Bartholomew  was  merely  a  coup  d'etat. 

The  streets  ran  with  blood  in  Paris,  then  in  Eouen,  Meaux 
— throughout  the  country.  Spain  and  the  pope  sent  empty 
compliments  to  Charles,  and  sang  Te  Deums  in  their  churches.®'* 
But  in  Madrid  the  thing  was  not  liked,  says  St.-Gouard,  but  con- 
demned as  cliose  furieuse  legere  et  non  pensee,^^  and  Vulcob,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  writes  to  Charles  IX  of  the 
open  disapproval  of  the  emperor.  Meanwhile,  England,  Venice, 
Germany,  Flanders,  turned  from  the  French,  shuddering,  as  from 
an  accursed  thing.  '  It  is  on  you,  madam,'  wrote  Ferrier  from 
Venice  to  Catherine,  '  on  you  and  on  M.  d'Anjou,  that  all  the  blame 
is  laid.' 

There  was  horror  abroad,  and  horror  too  in  France.  From  that 
day  the  queen-mother  was  not  safe  without  a  guard  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Catholics,  no  less  than  Huguenots,  reproached  her  deed. 
And  in  the  court  there  was  melancholy  and  suspicion.  Michiel,  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  gives  a  terrible  portrait  of  the  king.®^  *  He  is 
a  mal  garzon,  rather  mad,  melancholy.  He  sits  all  day  long,  his 
head  sunk  in  his  hunched  shoulders,  then  shoots  up  for  a  second, 
wide-eyed  and  terrible  and  straight.  He  has  callows,  rough  horny 
hands  with  swollen  veins.     He  speaks  of  nothing  but  war  and  of 

of  Flanders.  M.  Baschet  speaks  of  this  letter  as  existing  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Cr6tineau-Joly. 

*-'  Kelation  of  Michiel  and  CavaUi :  De  la  Ferri^re,  320.  See  also  ^uniga's  report, 
Baumgarten,  231 :  '  The  Huguenots  ...  as  threatening  as  possible.'  Salviati  says : 
'  They  speak  insolently  to  the  queen-mother.' 

**  Salviati.  **  Forneron. 

**  ^uniga,  writing  to  Alva,  31  Aug.,  uses  nearly  the  same  words  :  '  This  murder  of 
the  Huguenots  was  no  deliberated  event,  but  sudden,  no  fue  caso  pensado,  sino- 
repentino, 

^'^  Alberi,  172. 
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dying  in  battle.     They  used  to  love  him ;  since  August  they  fear 
him ;  a  little  more,  and  they  will  hate  him.' 

This  was  the  end  of  the  friend  of  Coligny,  dying  now  of  the 
terrible  fascination  of  his  crime — a  fascination  which  had  made 
him  ride  to  see  the  admiral  hanging  dead,  by  his  heels,  in  Paris.^^ 
But  Catherine,  the  detested  Catherine,  sure  at  last  of  her  own  su- 
premacy, endured  easily  the  hatred  of  her  people.  *  She  appears 
indeed,'  writes  the  Savoyard  envoy,^*  '  twenty  years  younger  than 
before,  and  as  one  who  has  come  out.  of  a  grievous  illness  and  is 
suddenly  disembarrassed  of  all  danger.'  But  Cavalli,  the  Venetian, 
gives  us  the  key  of  her  enigma.  '  All  of  her  momentous  actions,' 
he  writes  in  1574,  '  have  ever  been  guided  and  regulated  by  one 
most  potent  passion — and  that  is  the  passion  for  sovereignty 
{V  affetto  di  signoreggiare)  '  From  this  point  of  view  Catherine  had 
succeeded.  She  was  left  without  a  rival.  The  St.  Bartholomew 
had  been  a  pohtical  failure ;  it  was  none  the  less  a  personal 
triumph. 

IV 

Catherine  had  hoped  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
would  prove  to  Spain  the  religious  and  political  sincerity  of  France, ^^ 
while  to  England  it  might  be  explained  as  a  coup  d'etat  which 
crushed  an  incipient  insurrection.  But  though  Spain  did  not 
openly  condemn  the  deed,  she  was  none  the  more  persuaded  of 
the  innocence  of  France  with  regard  to  Flanders ;  and  England 
shrank  in  horror  from  her  old  ally. 

The  great  coup  d'etat,  then,  had  proved  barren  or  disastrous. 
The  attitude  of  Spain  remained  unchanged ;  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land was  hostile;  the  attitude  of  Flanders  one  of  horror-struck 
repulsion.  Catherine  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  second  string  to 
her  bow.  It  was  necessary  to  regain  the  confidence  of  England 
and  Flanders — it  was  necessary,  but  neither  she  nor  Anjou  nor 
the  king  was  capable  in  this  matter.  Catherine  remembered  her 
Huguenot  son,  the  least  loved.  While  imagining  himself  quite 
free  and  even  hostile  to  his  mother,  Alen9on  at  this  juncture  be- 
came the  most  useful  of  her  tools. 

Hercules  de  Valois,  or  Fran9ois  d'Alen9on  as  he  was  always 

"  Charles  IX  was  terribly  afraid  lest  people  should  remember  his  own  liberalism  of 
a  month  before.  He  had  the  supreme  baseness  to  implore  Alva  to  destroy  every  man 
of  the  small  army  of  Genlis,  the  first  instalment  of  the  expedition  to  Flanders,  Alva 
refused,  and  let  oJEf  his  captives  with  the  honours  of  war. 

^  Relation  de  M.  d'Elhine  :  De  la  Ferri^re. 

8»  Spain  really  triumphed  over  the  St.  Bartholomew,  which  rendered  an  anti- 
Spanish  foreign  policy  impossible  for  France.  Qufiiga  writes :  '  There  is  no  danger 
now  of  their  making  alliances  in  England  or  in  Germany,  las  quales  Jamas  se  fiaron 
d'cstos.    Arch.  Nat.  K  1530. 
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called,  was  a  neglected  youth,  eighteen  years  of  age.  *  The  duke  of 
Alen9on  is  very  young,'  wrote  Michiel  in  this  year,  'but  he  has 
more  grace  and  style  {grazia  e  garho)  than  the  others,  and  a  very 
good  understanding.'  '  He  is,'  adds  Cavalli,^^  '  a  very  silent  person, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  know  what  he  thinks.  It  is  said  he  dissimulates 
an  immeasurable  ambition,  and  has  in  his  mind  some  daring  enter- 
prise.' The  position  of  Alen9on  was  singular ;  to  any  who  had  not 
sounded  the  complicated  policy  of  Catherine,  it  must  have  appeared 
not  only  singular  but  dangerous.  Living  at  home  with  the  authors 
of  the  *  late  execution,'  Alen9on  was  none  the  less,  next  to  Navarre, 
the  chief  hope  of  the  Huguenots  everywhere.  At  court  his  position 
was  a  most  unhappy  one.  The  king  hated  him,  Anjou  derided 
him,  his  mother  used  and  ill-used  him.  '  They  made  him  a  laugh- 
ing-stock,' wrote  Michiel  later,  in  1575 ;  '  they  used  to  slight  him 
for  days  together.     They  held  him  too  tight  at  home.' 

Alen9on  had  many  of  the  lovable  qualities  which  had  come  to 
so  strange  a  ruin  in  his  brother  Charles  IX.  He  was,  it  is  true,  a 
feather-brained  young  fellow,^*  enthusiastic,  romantic,  his  imagina- 
tion ever  lighting  some  straw  bonfire,  which,  blazing  bravely  for  a 
moment,  soon  fired.  He  had  also  his  brother's  chivalrous  instinct : 
*  he  is  ever,'  writes  Michiel,  '  upon  the  losing  side.'  But  he  had 
solid  qualities  as  well.  Lippomano,  who  did  not  like  him,  and 
Michiel,  who  liked  him  well,  both  describe  him  as  a  man  of  his 
word,  and  both  assure  us  °^  he  was  generous,  humane,  pleasing, 
domestic,  and  tractable  to  his  friends  but  a  good  hater  to  his 
enemies,  beneficent  and  liberal,  sober  in  his  life  yet  never  melan- 
choly save  with  those  whom  he  distrusted.  In  the  words  of  Smith 
we  find  him,  for  all  his  ugliness,  for  all  his  evil  parentage,  for  all 
his  unscrupulous  ambition,  none  the  less  '  a  good  fellow  and  a  lusty 
prince.' 

To  Alen9on,  thwarted  and  ill-treated  at  home,  the  idea  of  the 
English  match  appeared  embellished  with  hope,  escape,  power, 
liberty,  and  safety.  To  him  it  did  not  matter  that  Elizabeth  was 
already  an  aging  woman.  She  could  open  for  him  a  glorious 
career.  But  England  was  in  an  indignant  panic  since  the  massacres 
of  August ;  and  Elizabeth  had  refused  to  send  Leicester  to  France, 
to  the  christening  of  the  royal  infant,  lest  he  should  be  murdered 
while  at  court. 

One  way  remained,  and  that  Alen9on  took.  Not  approaching  the 
queen  of  England  with  embassies  and  messengers  of  state,  he  sent 
her  a  secret  envoy,  appealed  to  her  as  a  desperate  fugitive,  a 
Huguenot  in  danger  of  his  life — entreating  her  protection,  aid,  and 

»»  Alberi.   Michiel,  1572.    Cavalli,  1574. 

*'  Smith.  Michiel.  Brant6me.  Catherine  de  Meiicis  said  of  him,  II  faisait  toujours 
le  fol. 

"  Alberi.  Michiel,  1572,  1575, 1578.  Lippomano,  1579. 
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refuge.  In  the  mid-winter  of  1572  Alen9on  despatched  to  EHzabeth 
a  singular  agent — a  Protestant  gentleman,  Monsieur  de  Maisonfleur. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Froude,  who  discovered  at  Hatfield  the  first  of  a 
series  of  letters  between  Maisonfleur,  Alen9on,  La  Mole,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  thanks  to  Count  Hector  de  la  Ferriere,  who  since 
then  has  brought  to  light  the  rest  of  the  correspondence  in  the 
Record  Office,  we  can  follow  step  by  step  the  embassy  of  this  un- 
usual messenger. 

Maisonfleur  was  a  gentleman  about  the  court,  an  acquaintance 
of  La  Mole's,  who  until  August  had  lived  scarcely  a  more  reputable 
life  than  others  at  the  court,  but  who,  converted  to  real  feeling  by 
his  near  escape  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  had  since  developed 
into  little  less  than  fanaticism.  To  Maisonfleur  it  seemed  that 
Alen9on,  while  he  stayed  at  court,  risked  not  merely  his  own  bodily 
safety,  but  the  eternal  anger  of  God.  He  earnestly  desired  that 
Alen9on  should  *  leave  the  tyrants  and  avoid  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord.'  ^^  La  Mole,  who  was  also  in  the  plot,  hoped  to  gain  a  crown 
for  his  master ;  but  to  Maisonfleur  it  was  not  only  an  earthly  king- 
dom that  Alen9on  might  obtain,  he  hoped  to  see  him  chief  in  the 
house  of  Israel. 

Maisonfleur  arrived  in  England  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  made  at  first  little  secret  of  his  embassy.  Yet,  following  the 
odd  romantic  taste  of  the  French  court,  his  official  letters  read  like 
pages  torn  from  a  romance  of  chivalry.  Every  character  has  a 
disguise  :  Alen9on  is  Don  Lucidor ;  Elizabeth,  Madame  de  Lisle ; 
and  Catherine  appears  as  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  de  la  Serpente. 
The  letters  are  a  strange  farrago  of  religion  and  of  faded  chivalry, 
flavoured  with  texts  and  with  quaint  disguises,  with  Amadis  and 
with  St.  Paul.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  serious  Burghley  mixed  up 
with  all  this  talk  of  masquerade  and  countersignals.  But  it  would 
seem  that  Burghley  showed  his  shrewdness  in  not  wholly  disregard- 
ing the  mission  of  this  fanatic  Huguenot  gallant.  Maisonfleur  was 
certainly  in  earnest ;  and  whereas  Alen9on  and  La  Mole  seem  to 
have  cared  merely  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  marriage,  Maisonfleur 
was  equally  resolved  that  she  should  help  the  Huguenots  of  La 
Eochelle.  Alen9on  was  to  him  less  a  beloved  master  than  the 
possible  instrument  of  heaven. 

Maisonfleur  made  no  secret  of  Alen9on's  danger  and  unhappiness 
at  home.  His  master,  he  declared,  wished  to  flee  for  safety  to  the 
court  of  England,  could  he  be  sure  of  finding  there  the  loving 
support  of  Elizabeth.  The  plan  was  for  Alen9on  by  some  means  to 
escape  from  Paris  to  Havre,  where  he  should  find  an  armed  English 
vessel  waiting  to  carry  him  at  once  to  London.  Alen9on  was, 
if  possible,  to  bring  with  him  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  with  La 
Mole,  appears  to   have   had  a  hand   in   all   of  his   conspiracies. 

•■  De  la  Ferriere,  Correspondance  de  Maisonfleur,  344. 
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At  last  all  appeared  ready.  At  the  end  of  January  Maisonfleur 
wrote  to  his  master  bidding  him  hasten  over  at  once :  *  I  prayed, 
I  counselled,  I  exhorted,  I  solicited,  I  adjured  him  by  all  he  held 
most  dear  on  earth,  that,  no  sooner  my  letter  read,  he  should  mount 
his  horse  and  set  out  for  Havre,  where  the  vessel  waits.' 

But,  at  the  last  moment,  Alen9on  hesitated.  He  had  yet  re- 
ceived no  definite  promise  from  Elizabeth.  If  he  fled  to  England 
only  to  be  rejected,  he  would  be  disgraced  and  ridiculous  alike  in 
England  and  at  home.  He  fears,  says  Maisonfleur :  il  craindroit 
de  se  voir  toute  sa  vie  un  petit  cadet  de  France,  fort  mal  appointe. 
Alen9on  was  indeed  experienced  in  the  vacillations  of  Elizabeth, 
but  perhaps  a  second  and  darker  thought  bade  him  pause  and  give 
heed.  He  may  have  remembered  how,  five  years  ago,  another 
royal  fugitive,  his  sister-in-law  of  Scotland,  had  fled  from  her  home 
to  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Alen9on  may  have  feared  an  English 
dungeon.  At  least  he  wrote  to  Maisonfleur,  and  refused  to  budge 
without  a  promise  in  writing  from  Elizabeth  that  upon  his  arrival 
in  London  she  would  marry  him. 

Matters  now  became  difficult  for  Maisonfleur.  In  January  and 
again  in  March  Castelnau  de  Mauvissiere,  a  gentleman  of  the 
moderate  party,  had  arrived  in  England  upon  the  open  negotiation 
for  the  royal  match.  Maisonfleur  was  terrified,  both  for  his  own 
sake  and  for  Alen9on's,  lest  Catherine  should  hear  from  Mauvissiere 
of  his  secret  mission.  To  Catherine,  who  knew  everything,  this 
also  was  probably  known,  and  she  may  have  smiled  upon  the 
ridiculous  mystery  which  surrounded  a  matter  debated  in  every 
court  in  Europe.  If  Maisonfleur  persuaded  Elizabeth  to  Alen9on, 
he  served  the  purposes  of  Catherine  ;  but  the  French  court  cannot 
have  approved  the  second  mission  of  this  man,  the  brief  that  he 
held  for  La  Eochelle.  Therefore  from  the  time  of  the  second  visit  of 
Mauvissiere  innumerable  damaging  reports  were  spread  about  the 
agent  of  Alen9on ;  reports  which  Maisonfleur  disproves  at  some  length 
in  his  letters,  but  which  no  less  hindered  the  progress  of  his  embassy. 
Besides  this  personal  trouble  there  was  the  prudence  of  Alen9on, 
the  hesitation  of  Elizabeth,  to  conquer.  *  If  Elizabeth  will  write  a 
line  I  will  come,'  wrote  the  young  prince.  But  the  English  queen 
would  not  write  that  line,  for  she  declared  that  until  she  had  seen 
him  she  could  not  say  but  that  the  blemish  of  his  visage  might  prove 
too  great  for  her  affection.  The  aim  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
marry  Elizabeth  to  Alen9on,  and  to  constitute  them  chief  of  all  the 
protestants  by  means  of  an  Anglo-German  league.  It  seemed  in- 
credible to  Maisonfleur  that  so  righteous  a  scheme  should  fail  for 
the  vanity  and  fastidiousness  of  a  woman.  He  wrote  in  no  sparing 
terms  to  Elizabeth :  '  It  were  expedient,  madam,  that  you  thought 
less  of  this  mere  corporal  beauty,  provided  that  the  service  of  God 
be  done ; '  and  again  he  warns  her  to  beware  *  lest  the  living  God 

VOL.  II. — NO.  V.  F 
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demand  one  day  at  your  hands  the  loss  that  may  happen  to  his 
church.'  Every  man,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  is  neither  lame  nor 
hunchback  is  accounted  handsome  at  the  court  of  France  ;  and  he 
assures  Elizabeth  of  the  natural  goodness  of  Alen9on.  But  all  this 
did  little  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  prince.  Only  on  28  March, 
after  three  months  of  the  secret  mission  of  Maisonfleur  besides  the 
open  treaties  of  Mauvissiere,  Elizabeth  at  last  consented  to  return 
to  the  status  quo  ante  the  recent  events  in  Paris. 

The  interview  was  still  the  question,  and  Elizabeth  sent  Ean- 
dolph  on  a  feigned  mission  into  France  in  order  to  observe  the 
person  and  manners  of  her  suitor.  But  the  matter  still  halted 
there.  The  situation  had  become  singular.  Alen9on,  with  the 
protestant  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  in  the  camp  of  Anjou,  laying 
siege  to  the  protestant  city  of  La  Eochelle.  Notwithstanding  his 
position  in  the  catholic  camp,  Alen9on  posed  as  the  chief  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  grouping  round  him  the  new  converts,  and  La 
Noue  could  hardly  keep  him  from  joining  the  ill-omened  fleet  of 
Montgomery.  Indeed,  from  the  letters  of  Charles  IX  to  Anjou, 
which  M.  de  la  Ferriere  has  printed  from  the  Eussian  archives,  it 
would  appear  that  the  whole  siege  of  La  Eochelle,  in  which  over 
twenty  thousand  lives  were  lost,  was  but  a  bloody  tragi-comedy 
to  draw  on  the  hesitating  Elizabeth.  On  13  May  Charles  wrote  to 
Anjou  concerning  the  marriage  with  Alen9on  :  *  The  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  get  on  with  the  affair  of  La  Eochelle,  to  study  it  well,  for  that 
is  really  the  knot  of  the  whole  situation.'  And  next  month  Elizabeth 
had  swallowed  the  bait.  She  wrote  that  she  would  not  see  Alen9on 
'  unless  the  king  make  peace  with  La  Eochelle.'  This  was  of 
course  a  consent,  should  those  conditions  be  granted.  Charles  and 
Catherine  wished  for  nothing  better.  They  were  even  eager  for 
an  excuse  to  make  peace  with  the  protestants.  For  affairs  had 
changed ;  they  perceived  that  St.  Bartholomew  had  brought  them 
no  nearer  to  Spain  (still  jealous  of  the  Netherlands),  and  had  in- 
finitely alienated  the  north  and  the  great  Italian  cities.  Mean- 
while the  throne  of  Poland  had  fallen  vacant,  and  Catherine 
was  willing  to  run  all  hazards  to  secure  the  election  of  Anjou.^*  For 
this  it  would  be  necessary  to  conciliate  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
Count  Louis.  Therefore  the  peace  with  La  Eochelle,  which  seemed 
a  concession  to  Elizabeth,  was  the  skilfuUest  policy  of  Catherine. 
Peace  was  declared  on  24  June ;  and  through  the  influence  of 
Orange,  Anjou  was  soon  elected  king  of  Poland.  He  immediately 
repaired  to  his  new  kingdom,  where  he  immensely  astonished  his 
subjects,  who,  imagining  themselves  to  have  elected  a  warrior  and 
a  hero,  were  (as  Michiel  informs  us)  bewildered  by  the  earrings  of 
their  king. 

^*  In  order  to  avert  civil  war,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  throne  for  Anjou  out  of 
France. 
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All  was  now  clear  for  the  English  match.  Nothing  prevented 
the  escape  of  Alen9on  (willingly  connived  at  by  his  mother)  and  the 
consequent  interview  at  Dover.  Alen9on  might  flee  to  England  as 
a  hunted  man,  or  he  might  go  with  the  state  of  a  prince.  He  did 
neither.  In  December  Maisonfleur,  who  was  about  to  leave  London 
to  fight  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  sent  him  one  last  despairing 
letter : 

It  is  impossible,  the  letter  ran,  to  tell  you  the  extreme  distrust  of 
M"^^  de  Lisle  in  this  matter.  She  has  been  so  persuaded  that  the  whole 
affair  is  a  manoeuvre  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Serpente  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  her  lose  this  apprehension ;  for  she  says  she  has  so 
often  been  deceived  by  all  the  race  that  she  can  no  more  put  faith  in 
aught  that  cometh  from  that  quarter.  .  .  .  Come,  then,  Seigneur 
Lucidor !  For  if  you  still  hold  out  it  will  seem  you  say :  '  Make  me  lung 
of  England,  or  else  I  will  not  come  ; '  whereas  you  have  assured  me  often 
that  it  was  not  for  honours  nor  a  kingdom  that  you  sought  this  lady,  but 
for  her  perfection  and  the  danger  you  were  in. 

This  letter  must  have  reached  Alencon  at  the  new  year,  almost 
the  anniversary  of  the  despatch  of  Maisonfleur.  He  had  been  eager 
then  :  now  he  showed  no  haste  to  obey  the  summons.  He  was,  in 
fact,  engaged  with  a  greater  matter  nearer  home ;  and  though  it  was 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  have  at  hand  a  place  of  refuge,  it  was 
not  in  the  eventful  spring  of  1574  that  Alen9on  could  desert  his 
post  and  escape  as  a  fugitive  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 


Meanwhile,  despite  the  triumphant  tactics  of  Madame  la  Ser- 
pente, the  kingdom  of  France  was  hurrying  down  the  road  to  ruin. 
Civil  war,  taxation,  a  bare  exchequer,  an  extravagant  court,  bore 
witness  to  the  incapacity  of  Catherine  in  home  affairs,  and  to  the 
impotence  of  the  dying  and  melancholy  king.  Charles  was  nearing 
the  end  of  a  consumption.  The  country  soon  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  voluptuous,  indolent,  effeminate  Anjou,  the  real  insti- 
gator of  the  Paris  massacre.  Catholics  and  Huguenots  shared 
alike  the  general  misgiving.  Finally  the  moderate  party,  or  poli- 
tiques,  joined  with  the  Huguenots  in  a  secret  negotiation  to  transfer 
the  succession  to  Alen9on. 

*  Monsieur  d'Alen9on,'  says  a  tract  of  the  time,  '  Monsieur 
d'Alen9on  is  the  hero  who  will  deliver  the  kingdom  from  all 
these  miseries ; '  and  Lippomano  ^^  speaks  of  his  popularity  in  the 
country,  and  of  his  desire  to  regulate  affairs,  to  diminish  the  imposts 
and  settle  the  questions  of  finance.  It  was,  moreover,  in  Alen9on's 
favour  that  he  was  harshly  treated  and  mistrusted  by  his  mother 
and  his  brothers.  Since  1572  the  queen-mother  and  Anjou  had 
*^  Tommaseo,  Lippomano,  1577. 
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been  detested  in  France,^^  '  for  all  impute  the  whole  affair  to  you 
only,  madame,'  wrote  Ferrier,  *  and  to  Monsieur  d'Anjou.'  The 
odium  of  the  people  was  heaped  on  Catherine.  '  She  is  hated  since 
August,  and  has  lost  all  her  prestige,'  wrote  Michiel  in  1572.  And 
before  August,  in  1568,^^  she  had  not  dared  to  ride  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  without  an  armed  escort,  lest  the  people  should 
destroy  her.  The  people  wrote  lampoons  upon  her,  and  sold  under 
the  palace  windows  an  infamous  *  Vie  de  Sainte  Catherine.'  *  It 
hits  the  mark,'  cried  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  Guises  no  less 
than  the  Chatillons,  the  catholics  no  less  than  the  Huguenots,^* 
complained  that  this  woman  had  betrayed  them.  But  most  of  all 
the  politiques  detested  her,  for  the  moderate  party  was  aware  that 
no  wise  and  steady  course  could  be  taken  while  Catherine,  with  her 
unreasonable  ambition  and  her  unreasonable  terror,  still  held  the 
helm  of  state. 

Alen9on  was  at  court,  a  sort  of  honourable  prisoner.  In  him 
centred  the  hopes  of  the  Huguenot  party  and  of  the  moderates. 
Anjou  was  at  a  safe  distance  in  Poland.  The  conspirators 
determined  that  he  should  remain  there.  On  the  death  of  Charles, 
three-fourths  of  the  country  would  rise  and  acclaim  Alen9on  king. 
Anjou  should  reign  in  his  foreign  kingdom  ;  the  queen-mother 
might  go  to  him  or  remain  in  safe  seclusion  in  some  castle  on  the 
Loire.  So  the  country  might  be  saved.  But  Charles  was  long 
a-dying,  and  a  rumour  flew  abroad  that  Alen9on  was  unsafe  at  court. 
His  presence  was  entreated  by  the  conspirators.  La  None,  who 
was  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  armj',  openly  declared  himself  the 
mere  locum  tenens  of  a  greater  chief,  and  the  country  divined  he 
meant  Alen9on.  The  Huguenots  grew  bold,  and  the  moderates,  for 
success  seemed  easy.  Damville  held  Languedoc ;  Montgomery, 
Garentan ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  was  prepared  to  enter  France 
at  any  moment.  Let  Alen9on  escape  from  court  to  the  armies  of 
his  friends.  It  was  arranged  that  Alen9on,  Navarre,  and  some 
Huguenot  gentleman  should  flee  the  court  one  night  together. 

The  king  was  now  very  ill ;  it  was  evident  the  end  was  near. 
The  young  brother,  who  was  to  steal  away  and  seize  his  kingdom 
from  him,  would  be  taking  the  possessions  of  a  dying  man.  It 
would  be  a  last  farewell,  that  ordinary  reverence  on  the  night  before 
the  flight.  Alen9on  was  young.  A  sudden  tenderness,  a  superstition 
overcame  him.  He  forgot  his  ambition,  his  country,  his  promise. 
At  the  last  moment,  all  being  ready,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he 
did  not  go.  La  Mole,  who  was  to  have  shared  his  flight  with 
Coconnas,  confessed  the  whole  truth  .to  Catherine.  Thus,  on  the 
eve  of  what  seemed  infallible  success,  the  great  conspiracy  of  the 
moderates  ended  in  smoke  and  nothing. 

*'  De  la  Ferri^re,  from  the  St.  Petersburg  archives. 

»'  F.S.P.  24  Feb.  and  1  March  1568,  »»  Correr's  relation,  1569 :  Alberi. 
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The  royal  leaders  of  the  plot  were  now  in  imminent  danger.  It 
was  observed  that  on  16  March  Alen9on  had  obtained  a  safe-conduct 
into  England,  and  this  made  it  more  evident  that  he  was  resolved 
to  do  and  dare,  and  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  queen  of  England 
were  not  his  accomplice.  The  anger  at  court  was  great.  Dangerous 
and  passionate  words  were  uttered  by  the  king;  and  though 
Catherine  concealed  her  fury,  she  was  not  less  resentful  against  a 
scheme  which  would  have  reduced  her  to  a  private  estate.  At  first 
the  life  of  Alen9on  was  threatened. ^^  Navarre,  who  was  also  in  the 
plot,  was  scarcely  safer.  Both  princes  were  kept  in  prison.  But 
Charles  spent  his  fury  upon  La  Mole  and  Coconnas.'°°  Despite  the 
prayers,  the  tears,  the  anguish  of  Alen9on,  on  30  April  his  fellow- 
conspirators  were  beheaded  together.  Alen9on  fell  sick  of  grief  and 
kept  his  bed,^*"  seeing  scarcely  any  one,  and  never  ceasing  to  sigh  and 
weep  in  torment  for  his  friends. ^''^  He  could  not  take  the  death  of 
La  Mole  as  Charles  had  taken  the  death  of  Coligny.  Yet  might  he 
have  wept  a  little  also  for  himself  and  for  Navarre.  They  were  in 
great  danger — not  from  Charles,  who  to  the  last  preserved  in  his 
thwarted  bloodshot  temperament  a  strain  of  the  magnanimous 
chivalry  that  had  distinguished  his  charming  youth.  If  Charles 
lived,  the  princes  were  safe.  But  the  king's  illness  grew  worse  with 
every  day,  and  '  if  he  die,'  says  Dale,  '  the  duke  and  Navarre  do 
think  there  is  no  mean  for  them  but  to  corrupt  the  guard.'  So 
little  trust  could  they  place  in  Catherine.  But  the  two  young  men 
had  no  money.  England  as  usual  seems  to  have  supplied  it ;  for 
however  much  or  however  little  the  cabinet  of  Elizabeth  may  have 
been  implicated  in  the  previous  conspiracy,  they  certainly  wished 
the  preservation  of  Alen9on,  both  as  a  possible  husband  for  the 
queen  and,  says  Burghley,  '  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tyrant  that 
shall  come  from  Poland.' 

On  30  May,  in  the  afternoon,  the  French  king  died.^°^  But  Henry 
and  Alen9on  had  no  chance  to  escape ;  their  prison  guards  and 
sentinels  were  put  in  every  corner  ;  their  windows  were  grated  and 
their  persons  watched.  Catherine  was  determined  that  Anjou  should 
succeed  in  peace,  although,  says  Dale,  *  there  is  marvellous  misliking 
of  this  doing  among  all  men.'  Meanwhile,  on  his  side,  the  king  of 
Poland  escaped  from  his  kingdom,  not  without  risk,  and  arrived  in 
Erance  in  the  autumn.     But  even  on  his  coming  the  two  princes 

"'•*  Foreign  State  Papers  :  Dale  to  Burghley,  April  12  and  16. 

'""  Coconnas  richly  deserved  his  fate.  A  manuscript  in  the  Archives  Nationales 
(K  1530),  quoted  by  Forneron,  proves  him  to  have  been  already,  in  1572,  a  spy  in  the 
pay  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassador  speaks  of  him  as  '  perfectly  weU -informed ; 
he  must,  however,  be  treated  as  a  gentleman  and  not  as  a  spy.' 

'"  Dale  to  Burghley,  30  April.      '  ^"^  Secret  note,  State  Papers. 

103  rpj^g  death  of  Charles  IX  seems  to  have  plunged  Catherine  for  a  moment  into 
real  despair.  She  wrote  :  Piteuse  tiouvelle  pour  moi  pour  avoir  vu  tant  mourir  de  mes 
enfants.  II  me  dit  adieu  et  me  pria  de  Vembrasser  qui  me  cuyda  faire  cresver,  et  la 
derniire  parole  qui  dit,  fust, '  Eh,  ma  mire.'     (Forneron.) 
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were  not  set  free.  The  queen-mother  knew  too  well  that  all  the 
provinces  were  on  their  side,  and  that  Paris  had  a  point  of  personal 
hate  in  its  disregard  for  her  and  for  Henry  III,  *  by  the  grace  of  his 
mother,  the  inert  king  of  France,  imaginary  king  of  Poland, 
gaufferer  of  his  wife's  collars  and  hairdresser  to  the  queen,'  as  the 
indignant  Parisians  proclaimed  him  in  their  lampoons.'"'*  In  De- 
cember a  political  discourse '°-'  was  sold  in  Paris,  pointing  out  that 
Alen9on  was  the  man  to  save  France  from  the  '  disastrous  govern- 
ment of  foreigners  '  (the  French  had  never  forgiven  Catherine  her 
Tuscan  birth),  and  many  and  frequent  were  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Still  Alen9on,  as  a  means  of  peace  with  England,  was  too  valuable 
to  murder ;  Catherine  kept  him  safe  in  prison  eighteen  months. 

But  on  15  Sept.  1575,  cardinal  de  Guise  being  closeted  with  the 
queen,  Alen9on  escaped  in  disguise,  and  in  a  few  days  was  on  the 
Loire  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  army  of  La  Noue.  All  had  now 
taken  place  as  it  should,  but  eighteen  months  too  late.  Still  the 
hopes  of  the  protestants  ran  high.  Elizabeth  at  once  sent  Alen9on 
a  large  loan  in  money,  and  it  was  evident,  or  it  appeared  so,  that 
she  still  would  grant  him  her  affection  and  support. 

But  during  chose  wasted  eighteen  months  Elizabeth  had 
changed.  The  cause  of  the  protestants  appeared  to  her  now  as  a 
forlorn  hope,  lost  beyond  remedy.'''^  Her  consequent  veering  round 
to  Spain  was  rendered  more  easy  by  the  fact  that  since  the  Paris 
massacre  she  had  profoundly  distrusted  the  promises  of  France. 
Spain  and  England  were  gradually  forsaking  France  for  each  other. 
In  the  autumn  of  1572  trade  had  reopened  between  England  and 
Flanders.  In  1574  Alva  offered  to  renew  with  Elizabeth  the  old 
treaty  of  Charles  V.  In  May  1575  two  anabaptists  were  burned  in 
London  as  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of  Spain.  In  March  1576 
Elizabeth  turned  away  from  London  with  every  show  of  insult  and 
opprobrium  the  messengers  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  She  refused 
help  to  the  States  and  threatened  to  take  the  fort  of  Flushing. 
In  fact,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Froude,  *  she  meditated  a  complete  re- 
versal of  policy,  which,  if  begun,  could  hardly  stop  short  of  reunion 
with  Eome.' 

Alen9on  had  missed  his  opportunity.  When  in  April  1576  he 
made  peace  with  his  brother,  a  peace  that  granted  the  Huguenots 
eight  large  towns  in  France,  he  found  in  Elizabeth  no  sympathy 
for  his  success.  She  demanded  the  immediate  restitution  of  her 
money.  She  refused  to  help  him  in  the  Netherlands.  Nay,  she 
sent  Sir  Thomas  Eandolph  to  the  French  king  with  a  message  that 
she  would  rather  see  Spain  ^'^'^  in  the  Netherlands  than  France  ;  so 
completely  in  the  last  four  years  had  the  policy  of  England 
changed. 

'»<  Estoile.  '»*  State  Papers,  December  1574.  'o"  Froude,  Hist.  vol.  ii. 

"*■  Instructions  to  Sir  Thomas  Eandolph.     State  Papers. 
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VI 

As  before,  the  Netherlands  held  the  key  to  the  situation.  The 
cruelty  of  Alva,  the  Inquisition,  the  sack  of  Antwerp  with  its  8,000 
slain,  had  raised  in  England  an  ardent  sympathy  for  Orange.  But 
,  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  required  that  she  should  continue  friends 
with  Spain.  She  therefore  refused  to  help  the  Flemings  against 
Philip,  as  she  had  helped  the  Huguenots  against  the  catholics  of 
France  ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  had  her  policy  changed  that  in  all 
her  relations  with  Spain  Elizabeth  describes  herself  as  a  catholic  at 
heart,  estranged  from  Eome  by  a  mere  political  difference.  There 
was  no  help  for  Flanders  in  her  hands. 

She  would  not  aid  the  Flemings  herself,  and  her  great  fear  was 
lest  France  should  come  to  the  rescue.  A  French  protectorate  in 
Flanders  was  the  thing  she  dreaded  most.  Her  fear  of  this  had 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  And 
now  that  old  dream  of  Coligny's  had  revived  again  in  the  soul  of 
Alencon. 

The  Flemish  patriots  invoked  the  aid  of  France,  and  France 
was  not  blind  to  her  own  advantage.  In  1576  Quniga  writes  '°^  to 
Philip  II  on  9  Sept. :  '  I  know  that  the  king  and  his  mother  have 
sent  the  duke  of  Alencon  to  Namur,  representing  to  him  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  must  deal  with  Flanders.'  And  the  next  year,  in 
July  1577,  Marguerite  de  Valois  went  to  Spa  to  drink  the  waters. 
Le  vrai  medecin  qui  m'avoit  ordonne  ces  eaux,  c'estoit  mon  frere, 
Frangois  de  Valois,  she  frankly  avows  in  her  memoirs.  While  the 
charming  Marguerite  was  canvassing  the  nobility  of  Flanders  in  her 
brother's  interest,  Alen9on  sent  Simier  to  London  to  try  to  induce 
Elizabeth  to  aid  his  cause.  The  ridiculous  fiction  of  his  betrothal 
was  still  kept  up,  because,  says  D'Aubigne,  the  young  prince  hoped 
by  means  of  this  amourette  to  persuade  the  queen  of  England  to 
have  him  elected  duke  of  Brabant.  Elizabeth  on  her  side  feigned 
to  regard  him  as  a  lover  in  order  to  keep  a  mistress's  right  of  con- 
trol over  his  actions.  But  Elizabeth  now  was  pledged  to  Spanish 
interests.  She  put  off  Simier  with  vain  promises.  And  Catherine 
dei  Medici  began  to  revolve  a  second  plan  in  her  subtle  mind  un- 
known to  Alencon.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  veer  again,  go  over  to 
the  Spanish  side,  and  induce  Philip  to  give  the  Netherlands  to  Alen- 
9on  with  a  Spanish  princess ;  or  should  she  suggest  her  kinsman, 
Don  Antonio  of  Portugal,  as  their  governor  ?  '°^  Philip  might  be 
led,  or  frightened,  into  settling  all  difficulties — Flanders,  Portugal, 
everything — by  a  Spanish  dowry  and  a  Spanish  marriage. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  refused  to  help  Alen9on.      But  the  young 

■*'  Forneron. 

109  Priuli.   For  the  question  of  Portugal  see  also  Forneron  and  Baumgarten. 
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prince  was  no  less  alive  than  she  to  the  influence  which,  at  such  a 
moment,  a  French  deliverer  might  gain  in  Flanders.  Over  and 
over  again  he  had  declared  that  if  Elizabeth  would  not  give  him  a 
lawful  place  in  England,  he  must  win  one  for  himself  abroad. 
Flanders  and  Elizabeth  were  his  two  alternatives;  yet,  by  her  tactics, 
the  queen  of  England  hoped  to  refuse  him  either  boon. 

Early  in  1577  the  Spanish  army  had  retired  from  the  States, 
leaving  Don  John  of  Austria  their  governor.  But  Don  John  dis- 
covered that,  without  an  army  at  his  back,  a  Spanish  governor  was 
far  inferior  in  influence  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  authority 
was  but  a  name.  Before  the  year  was  out  he  recalled  his  troops 
from  Italy.  And  now  the  States  lost  patience.  They  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  this  terrible  army  of  Spain.  Those  ragged,  unpaid, 
hungry  soldiers  had  too  often  glutted  their  cruelty  and  lust  upon 
the  Flemish  cities.  The  States  wrote  in  despau-  to  Germany,  to 
England,  to  Alen9on.'^''  England  procrastinated,  Germany  sent  an 
army  little  less  tyrannic  than  that  of  Spain.  Finally  Alen9on  agreed 
to  give  his  service  for  two  months  to  the  States,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1578  he  crossed  the  frontier  with  an  army  of  10,000  men, 
taking  Binche  by  assault  and  entering  Maubeuge.  At  this  moment, 
successful  in  the  Netherlands,  Alen9on  renewed  his  offer  to  the 
queen  of  England. 

Both  Spain  and  England  were  dismayed  at  his  success.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  remonstrated  with  the  king  of  France  ;  but 
Henry  declared  that  Alen9on  went  upon  a  private  enterprise,  that  he 
had  no  control,  and  that  he  would  prefer  war  with  Spain  to  civil  war 
at  home.  On  9  Aug."'  Elizabeth  sent  word  to  the  States  that  would 
they  only  break  off  their  dealings  with  Monsieur,  she  would  send 
them  Leicester  and  12,000  men.  But  the  States  were  experienced 
in  the  promises  of  England,  and  Alen9on  remained.  He  would 
have  been  better  advised  to  have  abandoned  his  courtship; ''^  for 
the  queen  in  desperation  sent  him  a  message  by  De  Bacqueville, 
saying  that  she  would  willingly  see  him,  and,  it  might  be,  having 
seen  him  she  would  accept  him.  '  I  would  be  very  loath,'  writes 
Burghley  to  Walsingham  upon  8  Sept.,  '  were  I  De  Bacqueville,  I 
would  be  very  loath  to  provoke  my  master  to  come  over  upon  such 
an  uncertain  answer.'  But  Alen9on  was  in  a  difl&cult  position.  His 
army  was  too  small  to  hold  the  Netherlands  against  the  forces  of 
Philip,  and  it  was  enlisted  for  only  two  months.     He  did  not,  how- 

"'  AlenQon  had  now  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Anjou,  but  to  avoid  confusion  I 
shall  continue  to  distinguish  him  as  Alenc^on. 

'"  State  Papers. 

"2  Henry  III  earnestly  implored  his  brother  to  give  over  all  designs  upon 
Elizabeth,  '  who  reassures  you  as  she  reassured  the  queen  of  Scots  ; '  but  Alenpon 
declared  himself  absolutely  persuaded  of  the  honourable  intentions  of  Elizabeth,  and 
taunted  the  king  with  being  jealous  lest  his  younger  brother  should  be  king  of 
England.     See  relation  of  Venetian  Amb.  1579  in  Baschet's  Dip.  Vdnit. 
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«ver,  at  once  accept  the  invitation  of  Elizabeth.    That  was  a  second 
course  to  be  taken  if  a  better  failed. 

On  the  17th  March,  1579,  wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Lippo- 
mano,^'^  the  Duke  of  AlenQon  suddenly  appeared  at  Court,  touched  at 
heart  by  some  unkindness  he  had  said  against  his  brother.  And  as  he 
had  clandestinely  fled  from  Court,  so  by  night  and  secretly  would  he 
return,  with  few  to  follow  him,  even  as  one  who  escapes  to  a  place  of 
safety.  He  reached  the  Louvre  an  hour  after  midnight,  at  the  moment 
when  the  King  was  undressing,  and  his  coming  was  so  unexpected  the 
King  could  scarce  believe  it.  He  greeted  his  brother  with  tender  be- 
haviour, and  embraced  with  affection  ;  they  wept  together  and  they  slept 
in  the  same  bed  together  all  the  night. 

They  say  that  the  whole  night  long  M.  d'Alencon  sought  to  induce 
the  King  to  support  the  Flemish  enterprise.  He  urged  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  win  the  Flemings  since  they  so  hate  the  Spaniards,  that  a  war 
abroad  would  make  the  French  forget  their  grievances  at  home,  that  by 
sending  the  Huguenots  to  Flanders,  Henry  would  diminish  the  risk  of 
civil  war,  that  Italy  would  be  delighted  at  the  check  to  Spain,  that 
England  and  Germany  would  help,  that  for  fear  of  the  Turks  the  king 
of  Spain  could  spare  but  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  that  it  were  an 
honourable  enterprise  against  tyranny.  But  the  King  showed  him  strong 
reasons  why  he  could  not  do  so ;  and  after  a  stay  of  four  days  Monsieur 
returned  to  Antwerp. 

Since  Henry  would  not  help  him,  and  his  forces  were  so  small, 
Alen9on  could  do  little  else  than  gracefully  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
Elizabeth.  He  disbanded  his  troops,  and  at  Easter  time  returned 
to  Paris,  while  Simier,  in  London,  continued  the  negotiations  for 
the  marriage.  Elizabeth  varied  in  mood  every  day,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  she  had  no  mind  to  marry.  '  She  makes  her 
sport  of  Alen9on,'  wrote  Mary  Stuart,^^'*  and  Elizabeth  herself  told 
Mendoza  that  she  had  only  raised  her  lover's  hopes  to  draw  him 
out  of  Flanders."^  Yet  so  skilfully  did  Simier  manage  his  master's 
affairs,  so  artfully  he  betrayed  the  secret  marriages  of  Leicester  and 
of  Hatton,  that  in  August  again  the  queen  desired  to  see  Alen9on. 
At  once,  privily,  and  without  ostentation,  Alen9on  came.  Elizabeth 
did  not  keep  her  ungainly  lover  long.  Perhaps  she  divined  that  all 
would  not  run  smooth  between  Alen9on  and  his  new  subjects. 
She  sent  him  away,  reserving  her  answer.  But  she  sent  him  away 
with  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  declared  her  willingness  to 
proceed  with  the  treaty  of  marriage.  Meanwhile  Alen9on  gained  new 
laurels  in  the  States.  He  had  levied  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  and  had  driven  the  Spaniards  from  Cambray,  when  Elizabeth 
wrote  to  accept  him  for  her  husband.  Immediately  the  young 
prince  again  left  his  army  "^  and  his  career  of  triumph,  and  hurried  to 

'"  Tommaseo.  "*  Teulet,  15  Oct.  1578. 

"*  Froude  :  note,  Decifrado  de  Don  Bernardino.     MSS.  Simancas. 
' '"  In  order  to  show  his  absolute  confidence  in  Elizabeth,  Alenpon  came  to  England 
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Greenwich,  eager  to  catch  the  fortunate  moment  before  it  slipped 
away.  EHzabeth  received  him  with  a  great  show  of  affection.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  that  she  would  actually  marry  him ;  she  gave 
him  a  written  promise  to  regard  his  enemies  as  her  own,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  court  she  placed  her  betrothal  ring  upon 
his  finger. 

At  this  moment  Alen9on,  and  indeed  the  whole  court  of 
England,  considered  that  the  many  hesitations  of  Elizabeth  had 
reached  their  term.  It  was  not  so.  The  next  morning  the  queen 
informed  Alen9on  that,  though  she  loved  him  dearly,  their  marriage 
was  impossible.  The  poor  youth  was  utterly  bewildered,  and  pro- 
bably Elizabeth  herself  was  little  easier,  for  indeed  her  course  of 
action  was  not  clear.  For  months  back  ^^"^  she  had  been  secretly 
endeavouring  to  bind  the  king  of  France  in  a  league  with  her ;  but 
Henry  would  promise  nothing  until  he  saw  his  brother  married.  If 
she  married  Alen9on  without  securing  the  help  of  France,  would  she 
and  he  alone  be  strong  enough  to  oust  Philip  from  the  Netherlands  ? 
If  she  let  him  go,  and  he  conquered  the  Netherlands  for  himself, 
how  perilous  for  England  to  make  the  French  so  great  unless  she 
married  Alencon.  On  either  side  there  was  a  risk,  to  marry  or  not 
to  marry.  There  was  also  the  personal  risk  of  marriage  at  her  age. 
Thus  Elizabeth  waited  and  dallied,  half  resolved  that  it  was  better 
for  England  to  have  in  the  Netherlands  the  distant  Spaniards  than 
the  neighbouring  French.  In  this  case,  it  was  always  an  advantage 
to  keep  Alencon  at  her  court  while  his  impatient  armies  clamoured 
for  him  in  Brabant ;  thus  in  the  infinite  fluctuations  of  her  policy 
the  queen  of  England  hesitated  and  waited.  For  three  months  she 
kept  her  unhappy  lover  dangling  near  her,  then  in  October  reluc- 
tantly she  let  him  go.*'**  He  went  back  to  France  no  more  forward  in 
his  marriage  than  he  had  been  when  he  came. 


with  no  escort  and  only  seven  servants,  thus  placing  his  person  completely  in  her 
power.     See  Baschet. 

"'  Digges. 

'"  The  Venetian  ambassador's  despatch  for  18  Oct.  1579  (see  Armand  Baschet, 
Diplomatie  Vinitienne)  contains  the  Italian  translation  of  a  letter  in  French  from 
Elizabeth  to  Alencon,  dated  12  Oct.  The  letter  was  sent  with  a  jewelled  cap-band 
worth  4,000  crowns  and  a  magnificent  watch.  It  runs  as  follows :  '  I  send  this  little 
letter  written  with  my  own  hand  to  your  highness  to  assure  you  of  my  good  health. 
My  Lord  Cobet  will  give  you  a  full  account  of  our  private  matters  and  will  tell  you  I 
still  live  in  the  wish  to  make  you  happy,  I  pray  then  you  will  grant  him,  for  all 
things  you  would  have  me  know,  as  great  a  confidence  as  you  would  accord  myself. 
Since  he  is  my  good  and  faithful  servant  he  owes  no  less  allegiance  to  your  highness, 
to  whom  I  send  two  little  gifts.  I  would  that  in  wearing  the  one  round  your  neck  you 
should  so  wear  your  memory  of  me  the  whole  day  long.  And  in  the  other  I  would 
have  you  see  an  image  of  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  which  quickly  I  would  set  upon 
your  head  with  my  own  hand  were  I  capable  to  do  as  much.  And  should  you  doubt 
of  this,  as  I  am  sure  you  do  not,  M.  Simier,  your  ambassador  here,  right  quickly 
could  convince  you.  And  in  conclusion  I  pray  God  to  grant  you  all  the  felicity  and 
glory  for  the  which  sovereigns  are  put  into  this  world.    Elizabeth.' 


k 
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This  delay  had,  in  fact,  ruined  the  cause  of  Alen9on.  He  de- 
parted ridiculous,  stale  and  out  of  date ;  he  set  out  one  Thursday, 
8  Feb.  1582,  for  Antwerp,  where  Orange  and  his  army  had  long 
been  awaiting  him.  As  we  know,  the  luckless  Alen9on  brought  with 
him  no  kingdom,  no  glorious  certainties  to  compensate  the  loss  of 
those  critical  three  months.  The  queen  of  England  promised  some 
money,  underhand,  and  perhaps  three  men-of-war.  Alen9on,  poor, 
unlucky,  disappointed,  was  no  longer  the  protestant  hero.  He 
beheld  his  own  chagrin  in  the  faces  of  his  followers.  Soon  he  was, 
relates  Pierre  d'Estoile,  meprise  et  delaisse  d'un  chacun. 


VII 

It  was  the  iU  fortune  of  the  Flemings  to  be  continually  betrayed. 
Betrayed  by  Elizabeth,  by  Charles  IX,  by  the  Spaniards,  they  were 
now  betrayed  by  their  last  protector.  Alen9on,  intolerably  placed 
between  the  advancing  Spaniards  and  the  suspicious  Flemings, 
determined  to  seize  the  towns  of  Flanders  with  his  French  soldiers, 
and  fight  to  the  death  to  keep  his  governorship.  Between  Jan.  5  and 
15, 1583,  the  French  garrisons  in  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  Dixmuyde,  Den- 
dermond,  Alost,  and  Vilvoorde,  overpowered  the  burgher  guards,  and 
without  the  losing  of  a  single  life  secured  these  towns  for  Alen9on.  In 
view  of  the  exceptional  situation,  the  coup  d'etat  up  to  this  point  de- 
served no  especial  blame.  The  French  were  there  by  consent  of  the 
Flemings  to  defend  Flanders  from  the  Spaniards.  They  defended 
Flanders  by  annexing  it.  But  in  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges,  the 
French  plot  worked  less  smoothly.  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  too 
strong  to  be  attempted.  At  Antwerp,  the  4,000  French  outside 
rushed  into  the  city,  and  forgetting  that  they  served  the  semi- 
Huguenot  Alen9on,  the  betrothed  of  Elizabeth,  they  streamed 
through  the  streets  shouting,  Vive  la  messe!  Tuez!  tuezf  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  immediately  fatal  to  their  hapless  master. 
The  patriots  of  Antwerp  remembered  the  massacre  of  Paris,  and 
with  superhuman  energy  drove  the  French  beyond  their  walls 
again.  By  morning  Alen9on  was  in  full  flight  for  Dendermond, 
pitiably  ruined  by  the  madness  of  his  own  soldiers. '^^  With  his 
flight  from  the  Netherlands  the  career  of  Alen9on  virtually  con- 
cludes. For  six  months  he  continued  in  the  towns  still  garrisoned 
by  his  troops,  while  Elizabeth  vainly  commanded  the  States  to 
reinstate  him  in  his  protectorate.  For  months  the  hopeless  nego- 
tiations dragged  away ;  but  the  indignant  Flemings  would  no  more 

"'  Still  even  as  late  as  March  1584  (see  Groen  van  Prinsterer)  Orange  wrote :  Le 
nomhre  de  peuple  qui  favoure  Francois  de  Valois  surpasse  infiniinent  quasi  partout ; 
but  AlenQon  had  lost  the  favour  of  Orange  himself,  who  mistrusted  his  influence  in 
the  States.  Champagny  in  his  Mimoires  declares  that  Orange  was  the  secret  enemy 
of  Alen<;on :  il  craignait  que  le  prince  n'' acquit  trop  de  credit  aupi-is  des  Hats. 
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of  so  ambitious  an  intriguer.  The  help  of  Elizabeth  came  too 
officiously,  too  late,  and  Alen9on  bitterly  declared  that  were  it  not  for 
the  English  he  could  yet  succeed  in  the  Netherlands.  Towards  the 
end  of  June  he  retired,  with  his  defeated  army,  into  France.  The 
cause  of  the  valiant  States  was  lost.  France  had  betrayed  them  ; 
England  had  deserted  them.  Elizabeth  recalled  her  troops  from 
Antwerp  and  seized  such  Flemish  ships  as  were  in  the  Channel  *  as 
a  punishment  for  the  States'  ingratitude.'  Meanwhile  Spain  easily 
reconquered  the  revolted  provinces. 

Elizabeth  had  now  no  safe  line  of  rebels,  no  convenient  Alen9on 
between  herself  and  Spain.  Her  practices  of  many  years,  her 
advances  and  desertions,  had  all  come  to  nothing.  Spain  was 
again  the  master  of  a  great  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Meanwhile 
Alen9on  buried  his  disgrace  in  his  castle  of  Chateau-Thierry.  Not 
till  six  months  after  his  expulsion  from  Flanders  did  he  summon 
spirit  enough  to  enter  Paris.  There  his  mother  and  the  king  greeted 
him  with  singular  affection.  They  feasted  him  and  honoured  him, 
and  scarcely  let  him  go  an  instant  from  their  sight.  This  was  in 
the  middle  of  February. 

A  month  later  Queen  Catherine  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
Chateau-Thierry.  Alen9on  lay  dying  of  the  same  strange  illness  as 
his  brother  Charles — a  continual  haemorrhage,  a  slow  fever,  that 
reduced  him  to  the  mere  attenuated  phantom  of  a  man.  She  did 
not  stay  long,  for  the  dying  man  had  a  sick  fancy  that  she  and  the 
king  had  poisoned  him.  '  Ah,'  he  would  say,  '  I  have  paid  dear  for 
the  good  cheer  they  gave  me  in  Paris  ! '  ^^^  So,  tortured  by  suspicion, 
humiliated  by  defeat,  consumed  by  fever,  the  youngest  of  the  Valois 
slowly  perished. 

At  the  end  of  May  Queen  Catherine  went  again  to  Chateau- 
Thierry.  Alen9on  was  now  given  over  by  the  physicians.  The 
queen-mother  left  him  on  2  June,  taking  with  her  '^'  the  most  precious 
of  his  jewels  and  his  furniture ;  assuming  already  the  position  of 
his  heir.  In  fact  the  death  of  Alen9on  would  bequeath  an  income 
of  400,000  crowns  to  his  mother  and  to  Henry.  But  when  she 
left  him  he  was  not  dead. 

He  lingered  for  another  week,  tended  in  his  half-dismantled 
castle  by  servants  and  physicians.  On  10  June  he  died.  'He 
was,'  says  Estoile,  '  but  thirty  years  of  age,  a  warrior,  French  in 
name  and  nature,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  Guise. 
As  to  his  death  there  were  many  discourses  and  apprehensions.' 

His  death  meant  the  subjection  of  the  Netherlands  to  Spain,  the 
impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  between  France  and  England,  the 
triumph  of  the  Guises.  Perhaps  when  he  was  dead  Elizabeth 
realised  that  she  had  lost  an  instrument  of  her  security.  At  least 
she  thought  it  well  to  display  an  excessive  grief.     She  put  her 

•«"  Estoile.  '2»  Ibid. 
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court  in  mourning,  and  shut  herself  in  her  palace.  *  Monsieur  is- 
dead,'  writes  Walsingham.  '  Melancholy  doth  so  possess  us  as  both 
public  and  private  causes  are  at  a  stay  for  a  season.' 

As  for  the  Queen,  writes  Castelnau  de  la  Mauvissiere,^^^  she  is  still,  in 
appearance,  full  of  tears  and  regrets,  telling  me  that  she  is  as  a  widow 
woman  who  has  lost  her  husband,  and  how  I  know  that  the  late  Monsieur 
was  as  much  to  her,  and  how  she  ever  held  him  hers,  although  they  had 
not  lived  together,  and  many  other  such  speeches,  for  she  is  a  princess 
who  knows  how  to  compose  and  how  to  transform  herself  as  suits  her  best. 
And  lastly  she  asked  of  me  what  I  could  do  to  augment  her  alliance  and 
amity  with  France. 

But  for  this  it  was  too  late.  The  moment  for  a  sincere  and 
profitable  league  with  France  had  passed  away.  Elizabeth  had  let 
the  moment  slip.  Four  years  thence,  unsupported  save  by  the 
States  she  had  deserted,  only  the  accident  of  a  storm,  the  singular 
chance  of  victory,  interposed  to  save  the  kingdom  of  England  from  the 
condition  of  a  Spanish  province. 

A.  M.  F.  Robinson. 

>22  Teulet,  MSS.  Esneval.    Castelnau,  28  July  1884. 
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Rarly  Explorations  of  America, 
real  and  imaginary 

THE  history  of  the  first  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  New 
World  comprises  a  series  of  narratives  fully  as  interesting, 
when  first  told,  as  the  '  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night,'  and  more 
improving  to  study,  it  may  be  plausibly  alleged,  than  even  the 
unexpurgated  version  of  that  venerable  body  of  romance.  And 
had  the  New  World,  once  discovered  and  partially  known,  relapsed 
into  darkness,  and  the  way  across  the  sea  been  forgotten,  the  '  Qua- 
tuor  Navigationes  '  of  Vespucci  (if  ever  written)  might  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  seven  voyages  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  and  gossip- 
ing Peter  Martyr  of  Anghiera  might  have  been  the  western  Sche- 
herazade. It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  know  already  what  coasts  and 
rivers  the  early  explorers  were  to  find,  to  realise  the  feelings  of  the 
generation  that  read  the  letters  of  Columbus  and  Cortes.  The 
wonders  of  travel  in  yet  unexplored  parts  of  the  earth  can  never 
have  for  us  the  same  freshness  as  to  men  who  knew  little  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  human  history  ruling  in  their  own  hemisphere, 
and  had  no  confident  assurance  that  the  laws  they  knew  would  hold 
good  in  the  New  World.  We  know  within  certain  limits  what  to 
expect  from  unexplored  regions ;  the  first  Europeans  landing  in 
America  were  ready  to  accept  any  marvel  as  possible ;  and  when 
they  showed  scepticism  and  reluctance  to  believe,  it  was  most  often 
because  they  had  started  with  some  preconceived  notion  of  greater 
wonders  still — a  notion  which  was  in  general  contradicted  by  the 
event.  The  curious  tentative  maps  that  chronicle  successive  dis- 
coveries and  hypotheses  are  studded  with  monuments  of  dead 
theories  and  lost  illusions.  The  mines  of  Cipango,  the  paradise  of 
Bimini,  the  strait  of  Anian,  the  Seven  Cities,  the  Amazonian 
tribes,  the  golden  city  of  the  inca  Manoa — these  and  other  names 
sum  up  the  story  of  the  first  discoverers,  ever  driven  on  through 
real  wonders  in  the  pursuit  of  the  non-existent. 

The  Odyssey  of  the  New  World  was  first  begun  ;  then  came  its 
Iliad,  in  the  record  of  the  conquests — the  minor  cycle  of  epics 
clustering  round  the  two  great  stories  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
struggle  between  Spaniard  and  Aztec  for  dominion,  and  the  inter- 
necine war  of  Spaniard  with  Spaniard.    Then  the  centre  of  interest 
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shifts  northward,  and  to  the  romantic  age  of  discovery  and  con- 
quest succeeds  the  historical  age  of  colonisation  and  trade  which 
founded  New  France  and  New  England.  The  New  World  has  lost 
its  strangeness  and  romance ;  it  has  been  appropriated,  despoiled, 
partitioned,  and  is  now  to  become  the  sphere  in  which  European 
political  and  religious  ideas,  European  state  policy,  and  national 
prejudice  may  work  out  their  results  under  new  conditions.  This 
phase  of  development  may  be  said  to  end  with  the  contest  between 
England  and  France  for  North  America.  With  the  American  war 
of  independence  begins  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  from 
European  control,  and  their  conversion  into  states  affecting  to 
govern  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  succeeding.  With  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  change  the  unity  of  American  history  ceases ;  no 
longer  assimilated  in  development  and  policy  by  a  common  colonial 
status,  a  common  dependence,  the  new  countries  form  a  system  of 
independent  states,  each  going  on  its  own  separate  path  hencefor- 
ward, and  working  out  its  own  diverse  political  and  social  problems. 

In  studying  the  record  of  America,  attention  has  naturally  been 
concentrated  largely  on  the  most  interesting  and  eventful  periods ; 
and  it  is  of  these  especially,  though  far  from  exclusively,  that  English- 
speaking  writers  have  treated  most  worthily.  Eobertson,  Irving, 
Prescott,  Helps,  have  successively  done  good  service  in  searching 
out  or  popularising  the  story  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  and  con- 
querors ;  and  if  the  pioneers  of  England  in  America  have  not  as 
yet  met  with  the  same  measure  of  good  fortune  as  the  pioneers  of 
France,  it  is  not  for  want  of  reverent  research  and  careful  recording 
on  the  part  of  their  descendants.  The  history  of  the  duel  between 
England  and  France  has  of  late  been  told  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  a 
manner  that  seems  to  preclude  repetition :  and  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence has  found  a  worthy,  if  hardly  so  impartial,  chronicler. 
But  a  history  of  America  as  a  whole,  founded  on  the  wide  results 
of  modern  research,  but  depicting  those  results  in  due  perspective, 
and  grasping  and  presenting  clearly  the  broad  lines  of  sameness 
and  difference  in  the  records  of  the  various  states  and  settlements 
— this  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Thanks  to  the  patient,  unselfish,  and  often  unrenowned  and 
unrewarded  research  of  many  students,  we  have  now  within  reach 
a  vast  body  of  facts  about  various  stages  of  development  of  many 
parts  of  America ;  and  the  further  application  of  the  same  research 
would  probably  lead  to  a  similar  collection  of  materials  for  the  rest 
of  the  continent.  But  whether  the  heaven-born  historian  will  arise 
to  work  this  material  into  artistic  shape,  or  not,  real  historical 
workers  are  not  willing  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  him ;  they  will  at 
least  collect  the  essential  items  of  known  fact,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  best  fitted  to  judge  on  points  of  dispute,  together  with  the 
authorities  on  which  are  based  such  records  or  inferences :  they 
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will  have  ready  pigeonholed  for  the  great  writer — and,  indeed,  for 
all  others — the  materials  from  which  to  construct  a  book  or  a 
theory  or  a  mere  personal  knowledge.  They  will  arm  research  for 
work  and  point  out  its  path,  even  as  we  give  the  latest  maps  to  a 
discoverer.  *  Thus  far  others  have  gone,'  they  will  say,  *  and  here 
lies  the  most  favourable  road.' 

It  is  this  task  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  various  authors 
of  the  two  historical  series  ^  which  I  am  now  considering,  and  in 
each  case  the  result  is  one  which  promises  a  great  future  to  the 
bold  application  of  co-operation  to  history.  In  one  case  a  number 
of  men  of  special  knowledge  have  been  set  to  write  each  the  history 
of  some  place  or  period  of  exploration  or  settlement,  or  to  investigate 
some  thorny  question,  and  each  narrative  is  followed  by  a  critical 
essay  on  the  sources  of  information,  and  often  by  further  biblio- 
graphical information  from  the  editor,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  librarian 
of  Harvard  university.  In  the  other  case,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
of  whose  method  of  work  I  had  occasion  to  speak  in  a  former  brief 
notice,  is  the  head  of  a  sort  of  historical  manufactory.^  His 
method,  equally  co-operative,  results  in  more  apparent  unity,  and 
does  not  give  his  subordinates  so  much  latitude  or  responsibility  as 
belongs  to  the  collaborators  of  Mr.  Winsor.  But  there  is  a  funda- 
mental similarity  beneath  the  apparent  diversity  of  these  two 
valuable  compilations.  Both  are  attempts — and  apparently  very 
successful  ones — to  sum  up  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat ;  both  add  to  their  narrative  a  copious 
bibliography  of  authorities,  and  estimates  of  their  value.  In  Mr. 
Winsor's  volumes  we  are  even  informed  what  booksellers  paid,  how 
much,  at  what  dates,  for  what  rare  books — a  trick  of  the  librarian 
cropping  up  in  the  historian. 

The  '  History  of  America '  makes  a  special  study  of  early 
chartography,  showing  in  a  series  of  interesting  copies  or  sketches 
of  maps  the  gradual  widening  of  the  known  world.  It  also  gives 
many  portraits  of  persons,  and  old  engravings  of  places,  and 
facsimiles  of  the  signatures  of  everybody,  in  a  manner,  including, 
by  a  curious  affectation,  the  signatures  of  its  own  contributors. 
There  is  in  general  a  studied  avoidance  of  personal  declaration  on 
disputed  points — we  are  only  told  what  everybody  else  thought  and 
wrote  ;  and  this  is  tantalising,  if  impartial.  Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  his  maps  are  smaller  and  not  nearly  so  well 
executed,  is  able  to  give  his  own  opinion  on  vexed  questions  and  on 
the  value  of  authorities  in  a  manner  which  his  wide  acquaintance 
at  first  or  second  hand  with  these  authorities,  and  his  evident 
desire  to  be  impartial,  render  of  considerable  value.    On  one  point, 

'  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  edited  by  Justin  Winsor.    History  of 
the  Pacific  States,  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 
2  Historical  Beview,  i.  590,  &c. 
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however,  it  is  necessary  for  all  students  of  literature  sorrowfully  to 
deny  his  competence,  and  that  is  in  questions  of  style.  The  mere 
narrative  of  facts  is  tolerable,  if  at  times  rough  in  manner ;  but  the 
generalisations,  moral  reflections,  and  purple — or  rather  magenta 
— patches  of  description  are  uniformly  bad.  Mr.  Bancroft's — or 
somebody's — remarks  on  the  state  of  Europe  and  the  manners  of 
the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  which  open  the  first 
volume,  read  like  a  rude  attempt  to  parody  Buckle.  I  merely 
mention  this  literary  matter,  however,  that  intending  students 
may  not  be  rebuffed  from  consulting  the  work  by  meeting  on  its 
threshold  with  commonplace  moralities  about  the  horrors  of  war, 
the  coarseness  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  the  cruelties  of 
the  Spaniards,  &c.  &c.,  more  sensible,  but  hardly  less  wearisome, 
than  Alison's  well-known  justifications  of  Providence.  Once  in 
touch  with  their  paper  bags  of  facts,  Mr.  Bancroft  and  his  assistant 
writers  are  again  readable  and  valuable. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  arrangement  and  style  of  the 
works  referred  to  ;  but  their  literary  aspect  is  the  least  important. 
Neither  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  adding  very  much  to  our  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  periods  of  which  they  treat.  Mr.  Bancroft's 
large  special  library  and  carefully  formed  collection  of  manuscripts 
have  furnished  him  with  many  minor  facts  not  hitherto  recorded, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Harvard  library  and  the  papers  of  many 
industrious  American  societies  are  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Winsor 
and  his  associates  ;  but  in  the  main  their  work  is  rather  settlement 
than  discovery,  rather  a  polity  than  a  conquest,  and,  like  their  own 
republican  government,  rather  for  use  than  for  show.  The  chief 
value  of  both  works  lies  in  the  opportunity  they  give  us  of  seeing 
clearly  how  far  the  knowledge  and  the  history  of  early  America 
have  progressed. 

The  first  problem  of  importance  which  historians  of  the  discovery 
of  America  have  to  solve  (for  the  apparently  authentic  but  resultless 
voyages  of  the  Northmen,  the  semi-mythical  adventures  of  the  Zeni 
&c.  are  little  worth  a  laborious  investigation)  is  a  psychological 
matter — it  is  simply  the  personal  character  of  Columbus  himself, 
on  the  interpretation  of  which  not  only  much  of  his  biography,  but 
not  a  little  of  the  history  of  his  discoveries,  must  be  based.  As  in 
the  case  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  or  indeed  of  any  historical 
character  of  striking  personality,  the  dramatic  conception  of  the 
character  governs  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  life. 

The  estimate  formed  of  Columbus  by  historians  and  biographers 
has  varied  considerably.  At  present  it  seems  passing  through  a 
cycle  of  depression.  The  hero-worship  of  Irving  and  others  invited 
a  reaction  which  finds  voice  in  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
common-sense,  if  somewhat  Philistine,  impartiality ;  ^  and  the  more 
'  Central  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  239-246. 
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extravagant  eulogy  of  M.  Koselly  de  Lorgues  and  other  advocates  of 
the  canonisation  of  Columbus  has  met  with  a  corrective  in  the 
work  of  M.  Harrisse,  who,  indeed,  may  speak  with  authority  on 
questions  of  American  discovery  after  his  extensive  labours  on  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject.  His  late  study  of  Columbus  is  indis- 
putably the  most  important  that  has  appeared  for  long,  and  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  trustworthy  life  as  yet  written.  Possibly  the 
function  of  advocatus  diaboli  has  carried  the  historian  too  far  in 
depreciation  of  the  admiral,  or  of  the  history  of  him  generally  at- 
tributed to  his  son  Fernando  ;  and  the  bibliographer's  faults  of 
attaching  too  much  weight  to  evidence  which  he  has  himself  found, 
and  too  readily  doubting  what  his  own  researches  do  not  conj&rm, 
may  have  invalidated  the  work  in  some  measure.  But  if  this  be  so— 
and  I  would  not  venture  to  assert  it — the  next  swing  of  the  pendulum 
will  vindicate  the  admiral  from  any  unjust  charges  by  disclos- 
ing new  documents,  for  even  so  indefatigable  a  worker  as  M. 
Harrisse  has  not  exhausted  the  wealth  of  papers  that  must  still 
remain  in  the  Spanish  archives,  after  all  the  ravages  of  damp, 
moths,  rats,  and  Napoleon. 

Accurate  and  scientific  historical  labour  is  often  accused  of 
making  its  productions  dull;  and  some  of  those  who  promote 
scientific  study  have  too  rashly  accepted  the  charge  as  a  necessary 
truth.  Undoubtedly  impartial  and  rigorous  investigation  tends  to 
diminish  the  picturesqueness  of  historical  narrative.  It  reduces 
alike  the  greatness  of  heroes,  the  goodness  of  saints,  and  the  black- 
ness of  villains,  and  shows,  as  a  rule,  that  particular  individuals 
were  responsible  for  much  less  than  is  popularly  credited  to  them. 
This  process  has  the  disadvantage  of  depriving  those  who  like 
violent  contrasts  of  their  beloved  dramatic  or  rather  melodra- 
matic effects ;  but  to  those  who  desire  to  study  real  life,  it  is  far 
more  interesting,  as  well  as  more  scientific,  to  treat  of  historical 
events  as  resulting  from  the  probable  interaction  of  conceivable 
characters  and  causes.  The  general  result  of  inquiry  and  criticism 
as  recently  applied  to  the  history  of  American  discovery  has  been, 
as  elsewhere,  to  level  down  the  heroes  and  saints,  and  level  up  the 
knaves  and  fools,  without,  however,  altering  their  traditional  cha- 
racters completely.  Isabella  is  less  admirable,  Ferdinand  less 
mean,  than  Irving  makes  out ;  Fonseca  is  no  longer  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  and  Columbus,  though  still  the  hero,  is  not  so  much 
the  hero. 

The  admiral's  character  seems  to  be  one  of  not  such  rare  occur- 
rence as  we  might  think.  He  was  a  good  practical  seaman ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  seems  to  have  lived  rather  in  a  shifting  world  of 
his  own  conceptions,  which  were  to  him  as  facts  ;  and  though  the 
pressure  of  realities  sometimes  compelled  him  to  give  up  some  of 
his  illusions,  he  none  the  less  continued  to  hold  it  the  duty  of  the 
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world  to  conform  to  his  conceptions  of  it.  Thus  living  in  a  world 
of  his  own  creation,  self-consciousness  was  perhaps  his  strongest 
characteristic ;  and  the  universal  persecution  over  which  many  bio- 
graphers have  wept  is  in  no  small  part  the  well-known  delusion 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  that  extremely  common  'persecution 
mania '  into  which  a  morbid  self- consciousness  often  develops. 
This  egoistic  habit  of  mind  was  probably  necessary  to  carry  Colum- 
bus through  his  great  enterprise,  for  the  man  was  so  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  his  personal  divine  mission  as  to  impress  others 
with  something  of  his  fervour  ;  but  it  sufficiently  explains  how  his 
colonial  projects  failed,  and  how  he  contrived  to  suffer  injury  from 
all  quarters.  To  take  the  most  familiar  instance  of  his  egoism,  it 
is  not  likely  that  Columbus's  heart  ever  smote  him  for  taking  from 
Eodrigo  of  Triana  (if  that  was  the  sailor's  name)  the  poor  little 
pension  promised  to  the  first  beholder  of  land.  And  Irving's  rather 
lame  excuse — namely,  that  the  admiral's  glory  was  at  stake — prac- 
tically means  that  feeling  that  he  ought  to  be  the  first  to  see  land, 
Columbus  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  seen  it  first,  or  at  least  a 
light  on  it.  The  act,  in  any  case,  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
appears  to  me  to  bring  out  the  self-regarding  and  self-centred  mind 
of  the  Italian  of  Kenaissance  times  in  contrast  with  the  more  prac- 
tical and  external  observation  of  the  Spaniard.  Cortes  would  not 
have  thought  such  a  thing  worth  doing ;  Vasco  Nunez  would  not 
have  thought  of  it  at  all. 

The  same  temper  comes  out  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  parts 
of  Columbus's  character.  His  constant  reference  to  his  mission  of 
recovering  the  holy  sepulchre  can  hardly  be  thought  a  mere  parade  ; 
yet  he  never  took  any  steps  towards  the  carrying  out  of  that  mission, 
nor  ever  would  have  done.  Here  again  comes  in  the  illusion  :  to 
one  who  lived  in  his  own  world  of  dreams,  the  very  fervour  of  his 
religious  purpose  probably  seemed  to  excuse  him  from  taking 
practical  steps  to  carry  it  out.  He  might  as  well  have  been  one  of 
those  kings  to  whom  a  vow  of  crusade  was  a  periodical  source  of 
revenue. 

The  great  admiral's  power  of  'make-believe '  was  like  a  child's. 
On  a  few  facts,  capable  of  many  rational  interpretations,  he  based 
the  astounding  theory,  astounding  even  for  those  days,  of  the  pear- 
shaped  earth  with  the  terrestrial  paradise  at  its  apex  somewhere  on 
the  equator  ;  and  so  firm  was  his  belief  in  his  own  a  priori  conclu- 
sions, that  he  died  in  the  conviction  that  Cuba  was  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Asia — a  statement  which,  indeed,  he  had  once  made 
his  crew  swear  to  maintain,  under  heavy  penalties.  This,  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  well  says,  is  one  of  the  facts  that  help  us  to  understand 
why  Columbus  was  so  unpopular.  He  was  always  doing  mysterious 
things,  and  preferred  to  make  them  more  mysterious  still.  He  had 
boundless  confidence  in  himself  and  his  mission  ;  but  when  he  had 
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to  deal  with  men,  there  was  an  alternation  of  severity  and  lenity,  a 
distrust  and  deception  of  others  which  begot  distrust  and  deception 
in  others.  The  false  reckoning  which  he  kept  on  his  first  voyage,  so 
as  to  entice  his  men  onwards  in  spite  of  themselves,  was  due  to  this 
temper.  Pizarro,  ruffian  as  he  was,  showed  far  more  wisdom  in 
the  ways  of  men  when  he  drew  that  famous  line  on  the  beach  of 
the  island  of  Gallo,^  and  bade  those  step  over  it  who  would  meet 
'  labour,  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  wounds,  sickness,  and  every  other 
kind  of  danger  '  with  him. 

But  the  ugliest  part  of  Columbus's  nature  was  what  one  can 
hardly  avoid  calling  his  snobbishness  about  his  family  and  early 
life  ;  and  on  this  point  M.  Harrisse  in  especial  has  accumulated 
many  damaging  facts.  The  main  source  of  the  current  and  popular 
account  (as  given  in  Irving  and  elsewhere)  of  Columbus's  early  life 
has  been  the  '  Historie,'  so  called,  an  Italian  version  (probably  very 
inaccurate)  of  a  lost  Spanish  original  ascribed  to  Fernando,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Columbus  by  Beatrix  Enriquez.  After  at  first 
suspecting  the  work  to  be  a  mere  fabrication,  M.  Harrisse  was  com- 
pelled, by  an  inspection  of  unpublished  works  of  Las  Casas,  to  admit 
that  the  '  Historie  '  were  due  to  Fernando,  or  some  one  closely  con- 
nected with  him.  This,  however,  rather  helps  to  damage  the  credit 
of  the  father ;  for  since  Fernando,  an  educated  and  honourable 
man,  was  hardly  likely  to  publish  tales  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  it  is 
probable  that  the  admiral  himself  was  given  to  talking  largely  and 
vaguely  about  his  youth  and  his  exploits,  and  that  the  confused 
hints  of  the  '  Historie  '  owe  their  origin  to  him.  This  supposition  is 
confirmed  from  other  sources.  We  know  that  Columbus  stated  more 
than  once  that  he  was  not  the  first  admiral  of  his  family — so  that 
the  confusion  between  him  and  the  Gascon  corsairs,  the  Cazeneuves, 
surnamed  Coullon,  and  in  Italian  Colombo,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tentional on  his  part.  Possibly  he  also  threw  out  occasionally  dark 
hints  as  to  the  noble  origin  of  his  race,  in  this  as  in  many  other 
ways  strongly  reminding  us  of  that  other  famous  Italian,  the 
tribune  Eienzi. 

On  this  question  there  can  be,  after  M.  Harrisse's  laborious 
researches  in  the  archives  of  Genoa,  Savona,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  reasonable  doubt.  Columbus,  in  spite  of  the  hints, 
declarations,  and  invectives  of  the  '  Historic,'  was  himself  a  weaver 
and  the  son  of  a  weaver.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
ever  went  to  study  at  Pavia,  nor  did  he  become  a  sailor  at  an  early 
age.  He  sprang  from  no  poor  branch  of  a  noble  house,  and  the 
arms  which  he  inserted  as  his  family  bearings,  in  the  coat  granted 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Bancroft  {Central  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  8)  and  Captain 
Clements  Markham  (Narr.  and  Crit.  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  510)  both  accept 
this  famous  story,  though  Helps  and  others  doubt  it.  Pizarro  seems  a  man  to  whose 
character  these  dramatic  episodes  were  natural. 
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him  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  have  every  appearance  of  being 
due  to  his  own  invention.  They  are  or,  a  chief  gules  and  bend 
azure,  a  singular  combination,  and  not  like  the  blazon  of  any 
Italian  Colombi,  all  of  whom,  according  to  M.  Harrisse,^  bore 
*  canting '  or  punning  arms,  with  one  or  more  doves. 

I  am  loth  to  think  that  the  great  navigator,  no  matter  how 
earnestly  he  desired  to  conceal  his  humble  origin,  could  have 
fl,llowed  his  aged  father  Domenico  to  die  in  poverty  after  he  had 
returned  from  his  first  voyage,  and  was  in  the  full  flush  of  honour 
and  prosperity.  Yet  a  document  discovered  by  M.  Harrisse  seems 
to  show  that  Domenico,  who  lived  after  1494,  was  poor  and  in  debt 
at  that  time.  Far  the  most  curious  instance,  however,  of  the 
admiral's  desire  to  obscure  his  antecedents  is  to  be  found  in  his 
will,  in  which  he  charges  his  son  and  executor  Diego  to  pay  to 
certain  merchants  of  Genoa,  who  had  carried  on  business  at  Lisbon 
in  1482,  certain  sums  of  money,  the  recipients  to  be  kept  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  source  of  these  windfalls.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  this.  The  sums  in  question  were 
evidently  Columbus's  unpaid  debts,  incurred  while  trading  at  Lisbon, 
and  he  had  left  them  unpaid  till  at  least  twenty-two  years  after 
they  were  contracted. 

Apart  from  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  admiral's  character, 
recent  research  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  his  actions. 
The  one  difficult  problem  of  his  history — the  determination  of  the 
place  of  the  first  landfall — remains  as  insoluble  as  ever.  Mr. 
Winsor's  careful  statement  leaves  the  honour  undetermined  between 
five  islands,  to  which  M.  Harrisse  adds  a  sixth. '^  It  is  vain  to  expect 
any  great  approach  to  certainty  in  the  matter,  for  all  authorities 
seem  to  agree  that  Columbus's  own  description  does  not  apply  in 
every  particular  to  any  one  of  the  '  36  islands,  687  cays,  and  2,414 
rocks  '  ^  which  constitute  the  Bahamas. 

Apart  from  this  point,  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  chiefly  senti- 
mental interest,  there  is  comparatively  little  doubt  about  the  history 
of  Columbus's  voyages.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  history  of  his 
next  successors  in  discovery,  the  Cabots,  in  whom  students  of  English 
blood  are  bound  to  feel  especial  interest.  The  records  of  their 
voyages  are  distressingly  meagre,  even  after  the  exhaustive  research 
and  labour  of  Dr.  Charles  Deane,  who  writes  of  the  Cabots  in  the 
'History  of  America,'  and  of  M.  Harrisse.  It  is  still  not  quite 
certain  whether  John  Cabot  or  his  son  Sebastian  was  the  real 
leader  in  both  voyages,  though  the  probability  is  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  former  as  far  as  state  papers  and  letters  go.  It  is 
not  at  all  clear  when  John  Cabot  died,  though  there  seems  nothing 

*  Harrisse,  Christophe  Colomb,  ii.  169  &c.     The  '  family  '  coat  seems  a  bit  of  false 
heraldry  ;  but  I  leave  the  learned  to  pronounce  on  its  possibility. 

*  Harrisse,  Christophe  Colomb,  i.  302.  «  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 
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to  support  the  theory  that  he  died  between  the  first  and  second 
voyages  of  discovery.  After  a  long  tradition  of  error  it  has  been 
possible  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  two  expeditions  with  accuracy  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  what  parts  of  the  coast  were  discovered,  on  which 
voyage,  where  the  Cabots  first  saw  land,  and  whether  they  reached 
Florida  or  Cape  Hatteras,  or  only  explored  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
or  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  whether  a  third  English  voyage  was 
attempted  or  not.  Sebastian  Cabot  himself  seems  to  have  added 
to  the  confusion  by  reporting  different  things  to  different  persons, 
and  these  reports  have  almost  certainly  suffered  additional  distor- 
tion before  reaching  us  at  second  or  third  hand.  Everything  about 
him  is  more  or  less  doubtful ;  even  the  Latin  inscription  on  his 
picture  is  ambiguous  by  the  awkward  use  of  the  same  case  for  his 
father's  name  and  his  own.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  none 
of  the  Cabots  seem  to  have  drawn  up  a  detailed  official  report  for 
Henry  VII.  Dr.  Deane  need  hardly  blame  Eichard  Eden,  the  first 
English  historian  of  American  discovery,  for  not  being  a  skilful 
'  interviewer.'  Probably  the  only  result  of  Eden's  cross-examining 
Sebastian  Cabot  (then  aged  and  at  no  time  too  exact  in  statement) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  would  have 
been  a  yet  more  hopeless  entanglement  of  the  whole  question.  We 
must  rest  content  with  such  things  as  we  have,  and  rather  wish  than 
hope  that  the  state  papers  of  Henry  VII's  reign,  when  calendared, 
may  tell  us  more,  or  that  something  authentic  may  yet  turn  up  at 
Bristol.  It  is  a  pity,  in  some  respects,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment had  not  yet  acquired  the  recording  and  docketing  habits  of 
the  Spaniards.  We  know  far  more  of  the  comparatively  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  of  Sebastian  Cabot  to  La  Plata  than  of  the 
first  two  voyages  of  his  father  and  himself.  It  is  only  through  the 
invaluable  Italian  ambassadors  that  we  are  really  sure  of  the  dates 
of  those  voyages. 

One  of  the  disputed  points  about  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  one 
which  was  once  of  some  historical  importance,  and  still  seems  to 
arouse  interest,  is  the  question  of  his  birthplace.  On  this  matter 
I  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  somewhat,  as  it  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  C.  H.  Coote  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 
I  am  unable  to  agree  with  his  conclusion  when  he  adopts  the 
current  English  tradition  that  the  discoverer  was  born  at  Bristol,, 
rejecting  the  '  late  and  suspicious '  theory  of  his  Venetian  birth, 
and  it  therefore  is  necessary  briefly  to  state  =the  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  opinion  of  Dr.  Deane  and  M.  Harrisse. 

Both  of  the  hypotheses  as  to  Cabot's  birthplace  seem  due 
primarily  to  his  own  statements  to  various  persons — at  least  we 
cannot  trace  any  other  sources  of  information.  He  undoubtedly 
stated  to  Eichard  Eden,  and  apparently  to  other  Englishmen,  that 
he  was  born  at  Bristol,  taken  to  Venice  when  four  years  old,  and 
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brought  back  to  England  afterwards.  He  also  stated  to  Peter 
Martyr  in  1515,  to  Contarini  in  1522,  and  to  a  learned  Italian, 
supposed  to  be  Gian  Giacomo  Bardolo  of  Mantua,^  about  1540, 
that  he  was  born  in  Venice  and  taken  young  to  England,  whether 
pene  infans  or  *  having  some  knowledge  of  the  humanities  and  the 
sphere,'  according  to  one  or  other  of  his  statements,  we  may  give 
up  hope  of  determining.  Mr.  Coote  is  within  his  rights  in  im- 
pugning the  statement  to  Contarini  as  made  with  the  purpose  of 
currying  favour  with  the  Venetian  authorities,  and  therefore  sus- 
picious. Nevertheless  I  may  point  out  that  the  Venetian  authorities 
could  probably  find  out  whether  Cabot's  statement  was  true,  for  the 
evidence  was  within  their  reach ;  and  when  engaging  in  intrigues 
with  Venice,  which,  as  he  said,  would  risk  his  neck,  or  at  any  rate 
might  spoil  his  credit  with  his  Spanish  and  English  employers, 
Cabot  would  hardly  arouse  the  watchful  suspicion  of  the  council  of 
ten  by  a  needless  lie.  Besides,  if  Cabot  was  not  born  in  Venice,  to 
what  motive  can  we  ascribe  his  desire  to  benefit  Venice,  at  some 
risk  to  himself,  by  disclosing  the  secret  he  imagined  himself  to 
possess  ?  Either  in  England  or  in  Spain  his  high  position  and 
credit  would  have  won  a  readier  hearing. 

Mr.  Coote  has  not  noticed  that  the  statements  of  English 
birth  are  also  *  suspicious.'  Sebastian's  reasons  for  claiming 
English  citizenship  are  sufiiciently  obvious.  The  English  of  that 
time,  if  not  so  exclusive  as  the  Venetians,  were  fully  as  proud  of 
their  nationality,  and  probably  more  inclined  to  contemn  strangers. 
Columbus,  as  we  know,  found  his  Italian  birth  a  great  hindrance 
among  Spaniards  ;  and  if  Sebastian  Cabot  could  avoid  such  diffi- 
culties by  making  himself  out  Bristol-born,  we  know  enough  of  him 
to  be  sure  that  no  petty  question  of  fact  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  doing  so.  And  English  chroniclers  had  a  very  strong  motive 
for  claiming  Cabot  as  their  countryman.  On  his  discovery  the 
English  claim  to  dominion  in  North  America  was  often  based,  and 
this  was  clearly  strengthened  by  proving  the  explorer  to  be  not  only 
the  servant  but  the  born  subject  of  the  king  of  England. 

But  Contarini's  report  is  not  the  only  one  that  affirms  Cabot'a 
Venetian  birth.  Why,  if  Mr.  Coote's  opinion  is  correct,  did  Sebas- 
tian trouble  to  tell  a  lie  to  Peter  Martyr  full  seven  years  before  the 
intrigue  with  Contarini  ?  or  what  motive  could  he  have  for  denying 
his  English  birth  to  Bardolo  of  Mantua,  between  the  time  when 
the  secret  negotiation  with  Venice  was  dropped  in  Spain  and  the 
time  when  it  was  taken  up  again  in  England  ? 

So  far,  then,  as  Cabot's  own  assertions  go,  the  Venetian  claim 
seems  to  be  the  stronger;  but  Sebastian  was  evidently  a  person 
whose  birthplace  and  family  shifted  according  to  circumstances, 
and  his  unsupported  testimony  could  not  be  held  to  decide  the 

'  History  of  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  26  note. 
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question — much  less  the  slight  difference  in  weight  between  two 
bundles  of  conflicting  statements.  In  such  matters  a  pennyweight 
of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  tradition  or  theory,  and  there  are  two  facts 
which  are  certain.  On  28  March  1476,  John  Cabot  was  natural- 
ised as  a  Venetian  citizen,  having  fulfilled  the  statutory  condition 
of  fifteen  years'  continuous  residence.  And  on  5  March  1495-6 
the  right  to  discover  and  occupy  unknown  lands,  and  to  exercisfe 
jurisdiction  and  monopolise  trade  in  them,  was  granted  to  John 
Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  of  whom  Sebastian  is  named  the  second. 
The  four  names  are  mentioned  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  grant 
is  co-ordinate  to  all,  which  has  generally  been  taken  as  proving 
that  all  three  sons  were  legally  major.  Therefore  Sebastian  must 
have  been  born  before  1474,  very  possibly  in  1473,  a  date  which 
fits  in  with  what  we  know  from  Eichard  Eden  of  Cabot's  later  years. 
John  Cabot's  wife  was  a  Venetian  woman,  as  we  learn  from  Lorenzo 
Pasqualigo's  letter  of  August  1497,®  and  not  improbably  possessed 
property  at  Venice. 

It  seems  to  result  from  these  dates  that  all  three  of  John  Cabot's 
sons  were  born  while  their  father  was  still  legally  domiciled  at 
Venice ;  and  though  that  domicile  might  not  be  held  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  voyages  of  a  moderate  length,  such  as  the  Genoese 
merchant  must  have  made,^  yet  a  removal  to  Bristol  and  a  sojourn 
of  several  years  there  would  surely  be  fatal  to  a  claim  for  natural- 
isation. There  remains  therefore  only  the  supposition  that  Sebas- 
tian may  have  been  born  at  Bristol  when  John  Cabot  had  taken  his 
wife  there  on  a  voyage,  and  that  the  child  was  left  there  for  some 
years  and  then  taken  back  to  Venice.  This  is  possible  but  not  at 
all  probable,  nor  does  it  seem  worth  while  to  strain  possibility  in 
order  to  credit  the  less  likely  of  two  conflicting  statements. 

Though  Cabot  must  in  all  probability  remain,  as  Dr.  Deane 
calls  him,  '  the  sphinx  of  American  discovery,'  a  somewhat  nearer 
approach  to  certainty  has  been  made  in  the  no  less  perplexing 
case  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  strange  chain  of  events  by  which 
the  name  of  that  navigator  was  afiixed  on  the  map  to  the  new 
continent,  is  in  itself  as  improbable  as  a  romance.  Vespucci,  a 
Florentine  pilot,  while  in  the  Portuguese  service,  sent  a  letter  to 
his  countryman  and  schoolfellow,  Piero  Soderini,  in  1504,  giving  an 
account  of  his  *  four  '  voyages.  Probably  (as  Mr.  Major  thinks)  a 
copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Giocondo,  an  Italian  architect  at 
Paris,  who  translated  it  into  French  and  gave  it  to  his  friend 
Mathias  Eingman.  Eingman,  returning  to  the  Vosges  country, 
became  professor  of  Latin  at  St.  Die,  in  the  seminary  set  up 
there  by  Duke  Eene  of  Lorraine.  Here  the  letter  of  Vespucci 
was  taken  up  by  Waldzeemiiller,  or  Hylacomylus  as  he  preferred  to 

*  Venetian  Calendars,  vol.  i.  p.  262. 

'  Baimondo  de  Soncino  says  that  John  Cabot  had  reached  Mecca  on  a  voyage. 
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•call  himself,  the  professor  of  geography,  who  prmted  a  Latin  version 
of  Vespucci's  account  with  a  treatise  of  his  own,  published  in  1507. 
In  this  little  book,  the  *  Cosmographise  Introductio,'  '°  was  first 
proposed  the  name  of  America  or  Amerige  for  the  continent.  In 
1509  another  edition  of  the  work  was  published  at  Strasburg,  the 
press  at  St.  Die  having  been  given  up ;  and  thus  the  name  was 
spread  through  Germany.  At  first  it  was  only  what  is  now  South 
America  that  bore  the  title,  for  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
had  been  named  already,  and  the  connexion  between  north  and 
south  was  only  conjectured.  There  was  apparently  no  desire  to 
rob  Columbus  of  his  honours ;  but  Vespucci  had  explored  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  new  coast,  his  narrative  was  interesting  and  gained 
the  ear  of  the  learned,  and  naturally  they  united  to  do  him  honour. 
With  some  also,  the  alleged  first  voyage  of  1497  gave  a  ground 
for  applying  Amerigo's  name  to  the  whole  continent,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  simply  called  tierra  firma. 

The  suggestion  of  Waldzeemiiller  was  taken  up  by  other  German 
geographers.  Mapmakers  sometimes  put  in  the  new  name. 
Schoner  adopted  it  in  his  first  globe  and  a  descriptive  treatise. 
The  name  spread  the  more  easily  that  the  Spaniards  had  not  found 
any  good  general  name  for  the  mainland ;  and  by  the  time  that 
nation  woke  up  to  denounce  what  was  taken  as  a  fraud,  the  mischief 
was  done.  Vespucci  had  died  in  1512,  but  his  name  was  immortal. 
Columbus,  Columbia,  Colombia,  Colon,  have  been  adopted  as  the 
names  of  various  states,  districts,  towns,  rivers,  &c.,  but  the  con- 
tinent itself  remains  marked  with  the  title  of  the  man  who  did  not 
discover  it  first.  And,  curiously,  just  as  Vespucci  had  the  privilege 
of  naming  the  New  World,  though  only  one  among  many  explorers, 
the  United  States,  though  only  one  state  of  one  half  of  the  con- 
tinent, have  appropriated  the  name  of  the  continent  to  themselves 
in  defiance  of  all  scientific  nomenclature.  In  view  of  the  confusion 
which  this  often  causes  we  may  feel  a  certain  sympathy  with  the 
mournful  creature  who  hit  on  the  idea  of  calling  his  country  '  Fre- 
donia '  and  his  fellow-citizens  *  Fredish,'  under  a  vague  idea  that 
these  words  were  in  some  way  derived  from  '  freedom.'  There 
seem  to  be  traces  that  these  terrible  names  had  once  some  vogue. 

There  was  already  no  hope  of  supplanting  the  new  name  when 
men  finally  realised  the  fact  that  the  new  continent  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Asia  and  the  Indies.  Some  writers  about  Columbus  and 
the  New  World  revenged  themselves  by  denouncing  Vespucci  as  a 
base  impostor,  who  had  been  in  some  way  suborned  by  some 
nefarious  conspiracy  of  supposed  merchants  to  lay  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mainland  and  have  his  name  put  to  it.  A  con- 
spiracy of  merchants  to  name  a  continent  is  indeed  a  fascinating,  if 
rather  improbable,  notion.  Humboldt  put  an  end  to  such  ideas  by 
'"  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145-9. 
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showing  that  the  naming  of  the  new  land  after  Vespucci  was  none 
of  his  doing,  and  was  not  practically  adopted  till  after  his  death ; 
and  the  researches  of  Major,  D'Avezac,  and  others  have  further 
cleared  up  the  singular  story.  And  although,  if  we  disbelieve  in 
Amerigo's  first  voyage,  it  is  hard  to  get  in  his  four  expeditions  or 
to  reconcile  his  accounts  with  known  facts,  a  good  deal  of  the  con- 
fusion may  be  safely  put  down  not  to  deliberate  lying,  but  to  the 
blunders  of  translators,  first  from  Italian  or  Spanish-Italian  into 
French,  and  then  from  French  into  Latin.  On  the  whole  we  may 
say  that  the  Florentine  was  not  over-modest  in  his  account  of  his 
doings,  and  not  averse  to  claiming  and  taking  any  unappropriated 
credit  that  was  going.  Besides  this,  he  seems  to  have  been,  like 
Sebastian  Cabot,  rather  loose  and  apt  to  vary  in  his  statements. 
But  that  he  in  any  way  deliberately  set  himself  to  supplant  Colum- 
bus by  a  false  claim  is  highly  improbable.  So  far,  therefore,  Emer- 
son's *  dishonest  pickle  dealer '  is  rehabilitated. 

A  bold  and  ingenious  attempt  to  vindicate  Vespucci  completely 
has  of  late  revived  interest  in  him.  Baron  Varnhagen  maintains 
the  accuracy  of  Amerigo's  account  of  his  first  voyage,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  it  was  to  North  instead  of  (as  generally  interpreted) 
to  South  America.  This  supposition  certainly  destroys  some  of  the 
objections  to  Vespucci's  statement,  and  weakens  even  one  of  the 
most  fatal  of  them,  namely  the  fact  that  the  Florentine,  though  he 
had  been  Ojeda's  pilot  in  exploring  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  was 
not  called  as  a  witness  in  the  great  Columbus  lawsuit,  which  was 
to  settle  the  rights  of  the  admiral's  family.  Now  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  Spanish  crown  to  restrict  these  rights ;  and  if  Vespucci  had 
for  the  first  time  discovered  any  part  of  the  coast  in  the  royal 
service  (as  he  says  he  did),  the  crown  could  obviously  bar  the  claims 
of  Diego  Colon  over  that  coast.  But  even  if  the  discoveries  of  Amerigo 
had  been  made  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  yet  the  boundaries  of  the 
country  (as  Mr.  Gay  "  well  points  out)  were  so  little  known  that  his 
testimony  would  still  have  been  useful.  And  the  entire  absence  of 
documents  about  Vespucci's  first  expedition,  and  even  (according  to 
Munoz)  the  presence  of  documents  proving  that  he  was  engaged  in 
fitting  out  ships  for  Columbus  during  the  time  of  the  supposed 
voyage,  are  objections  too  hard  to  overcome.  Most  writers  therefore 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voyage  of  1497  was  a  myth  ; 
and  this  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Gay,'^  the  author  of  the  essay  on 
Vespucci;  by  Mr.  Winsor,  the  editor,  in  an  elaborate  bibliographical 
note ;  ^^  and  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a  long  and  ably  reasoned  appendix.'* 
The  discovery  by  which  the  Florentine  was  thought  to  have  fore- 
stalled Cabot  must  be  relegated  to  the  extensive  limbo  of  imaginary 
explorations. 

"  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  •«  Ibid.  p.  142. 

"  Ibid.  p.  174  &G.  '*  Bancroft,  Central  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  99-107. 
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In  that  limbo  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  important,  minutely 
mapped,  and  at  the  same  time  fantastically  varying  country  than 
that  which  includes  the  famous  kingdom  or  province  of  Anian  with 
the  still  more  famous  strait  of  the  same  name.  The  history  of 
this  strait  is  remarkable  enough  to  be  worth  setting  down  briefly, 
even  though  the  proportion  of  fact  to  fiction  in  the  narrative  be  of 
the  slenderest. 

With  the  discoveries  of  Magellan,  the  Spanish  exploration  and 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Canada,  the  field  of  imaginary  geography  and  the  scope  of 
fictitious  or  doubtful  voyages  was  largely  reduced  ;  but  the  imagina- 
tion long  found  its  home  in  the  north-west  and  the  interior  of  North 
America.  The  uncertainty  of  the  coast-line  of  the  north-west 
lasted  down  to  a  singularly  late  period,  hardly  any  progress  in  ex- 
ploration having  been  made  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

The  reason  for  this  delay  is  obvious.  Spain,  in  accordance 
with  her  accustomed  colonial  policy,  was  playing  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  She  would  not  enter  in  herself  to  the  undiscovered  lands, 
and  them  that  were  entering  in  she  hindered ;  and  owing  to  her 
command  of  Mexico  and  California,  the  only  good  bases  for 
northern  exploration  on  the  Pacific  coast,  she  was  able  to  follow  her 
dilatory  plan  out  with  unusual  success.  After  the  first  era  of  con- 
quest and  plunder  the  fervour  of  discovery  slackened.  Spain  was 
immersed  in  European  politics  ;  she  aspired  to  be  the  head  of  the 
nations,  acting  with  the  empire  under  Charles  V,  and  alone  under 
Philip  II.  Hence,  though  exploration  was  still  undertaken,  it  was 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  when 
the  limits  of  profitable  discovery  seemed  to  have  been  reached,  the 
government  settled  down  to  devote  its  decaying  energies  to  extract- 
ing the  largest  possible  profits  out  of  the  colonies  for  the  support 
of  Spain's  interminable  wars. 

Yet,  what  the  Spaniards  did  not  want  for  themselves,  they 
most  emphatically  refused  to  allow  others  to  take ;  and  in  the  face  of 
their  constant  hostility  no  colony  could  well  be  established  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  considering  the  precarious  state  of  communication 
by  sea.  So  the  north-west  coast  was  left  to  the  chance  explorations 
of  Spaniards  or  those  who  came  to  plunder  them,  and  neither  had 
much  inducement  to  push  northward  or  inland. 

The  void  thus  left  was  filled  u]3  by  the  more  or  less  ingenious 
conjectures  of  mapmakers  and  cosmographers.  Some  of  their 
minor  delusions — so  great  is  the  power  of  printed  error — lasted 
longer  than  one  could  expect,  and  showed  in  some  cases  a  singular 
power  of  resurrection.  The  belief  in  an  Isthmian  strait  was  soon 
given  up ;  but  the  supposed  insularity  of  Lower  California  was  a 
singularly  durable  mistake,  the  more  remarkable  because  it  cropped 
up  again  after  the  peninsula  had  been  credited  with  its  proper  form. 
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But  the  most  fertile  source  of  conjecture,  the  deHght  of  roman- 
tic explorers  and  the  despair  of  science,  was  the  famous  strait  of 
Anian.  This  name,  which  haunted  the  maps  of  two  centuries, 
embodied  two  separate  ideas,  though  at  first,  doubtless,  the  two 
were  one.  It  was  the  passage  through  which  men  might  sail  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  it  was  also  the  strait  cutting  off  America  from 
Asia.  These  two  were  one  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  conceived  the 
northern  part  of  North  America  to 'be  a  prolongation  of  Asia,  and 
the  strait  that  separated  it  from  the  central  part  to  be  the  high- 
way to  India  and  Cathay ;  but  from  the  time  when  the  real  dis- 
tance between  America  and  Asia  began  to  be  known,  the  name  of 
Anian  was  usually,  though  by  no  means  always,  restricted  to  the 
supposed  strait  between  Asia  and  the  new  continent.  The  north- 
west passage  had  several  names  given  to  it,  and,  in  fact,  varied 
with  the  fancy  of  inventive  mariners  and  the  conjecture  of  in- 
genious chartographers. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  '  Anian  '  is  obscure ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  come  from  some  name  given  to  the  extreme  north-east  part  of 
Asia ;  and  this  name  has  been  vaguely  ascribed  to  Marco  Polo. 
That  the  title  first  appeared  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait  (though 
it  afterwards  settled  on  the  other)  is  almost  certain,  for  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  a  mapmaker  would  put  an  entirely  imaginary  name  to 
an  entirely  unknown  part  of  a  new  continent.  And  if  Asiatic,  the 
name,  being  applied  to  the  north-east  part  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
would  almost  inevitably  be  taken  from  Marco  Polo.     But  the  word 

*  Anian '  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  the  Venetian.  How,  then,  did 
this  *  Anian  regnum,'  *  Anian  provincia,'  come  to  make  its  appear- 
ance on  the  map  ? 

Purchas  gives  '  Anian  '  as  an  island  off  the  Chinese  coast,  pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  Hainan ;  and  Polo  mentions  a  province  of 
Anin,  variously  read  in  some  editions  as  Amu  or  Anm,  and  placed 
by  Colonel  Yule  in  Yunnan.'^  This,  then,  moved  far  north  by 
some  mapmaker,  may  account  for  '  Anian  provincia  ; '  but  what  is 

*  Anian  regnum  '  ?  How  were  geographers  able  to  settle  the  politi- 
cal organisation  of  this  unexplored  land  ? 

In  Marco  Polo's  '  Travels,'  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii-v.^*^  an  account  is  given  of 
a  prince  named  Nayan  or  Naian,  a  relative  of  Kublai  Khan,  who 
made  war  on  the  khan  and  was  captured  and  put  to  death  after 
one  of  Messer  Marco's  stock  battles.  Now  Nayan's  dominions  were 
probably  near  Korea  '^  and  in  about  the  position  where  the  later 
geographers  placed  their  strait ;  and  if  one  mapmaker  had  put  in 

*  Eegnum  Naian '  in  the  north-east  of  the  great  khan's  dominions, 
the  subsequent  transposition  into  '  Anian '  is  not  unlikely,  and 
■would  be  helped  by  the  actual  names  of  Anin,  Hainan,  or  even 

'*  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  (Col.  Yule),  vol.  ii.  pp.  101-4. 
'«  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  296  &c.  "  IMd.  p.  308. 
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Annam.  I  give  this  conjecture  for  what  it  is  worth,  which  is,  not 
improbably,  very  Kttle.  In  any  case  the  derivation,  whatever  it 
was,  was  soon  confused  by  a  supposed  connexion  with  some  ex- 
plorer Anus  (for  Joao)  Cortereal,'®  who  again  was  confounded  with 
the  earlier  and  more  authentic  Cortereals,  till  a  whole  galaxy  of 
fictions  had  from  the  first  clustered  round  the  famous  straits. 

The  strait  of  Anian  first  appears  in  1566  in  Zaltieri's  map ;  '^ 
Anian  itself  as  a  state  or  country  is  not  mentioned  there.  Mer- 
cator's  map  of  1569  puts  the  name  on  the  American  side ;  Furlani, 
in  1574,  on  the  Asiatic.  Evidently  it  was  a  matter  of  little 
moment  on  which  side  this  roving  kingdom  was  ultimately  to 
settle. 

But,  with  this  exception,  the  conception  of  the  position  of 
Anian  and  its  strait  was  for  the  most  part  rational  and  tolerably 
consistent.  The  severance  was  made  between  the  north-east  of 
Asia  and  the  north-west  of  North  America,  and  in  almost  the  same 
position,  as  a  rule,  as  the  actual  Behring's  straits.  Some  maps, 
however,  after  the  Dutch  voyages  to  Japan,  filled  up  the  sea  be- 
tween Asia  and  America  with  a  land  of  Jesso,  apparently  a  distor- 
tion of  the  Aleutian  islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  Geo- 
graphical guessing  sometimes  went  strikingly  near  the  truth.  The 
map  of  Conrad  Low,^°  1598,  is  singularly  accurate,  or  rather  lucky, 
in  its  rivers,  lakes  and  general  configuration.  This  coincidence 
has  not  yet  been  used  to  support  the  fictitious  voyages  of  this  or 
that  mariner  who  represented  himself  as  having  discovered  the 
strait ;  but  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks  ironically  that  he  fully  expects 
it  will  be  so  used.  Certainly  the  resemblance  of  Low's  map  to 
the  real  coast  is  far  more  striking  than  that  of  Juan  de  Fuca's  de- 
scription ;  yet  the  Greek  pilot's  name  remains  attached  to  a  strait 
which  in  all  probability  he  never  saw. 

The  Greek  was  the  most  distinguished  and  the  best  believed  of 
the  paper  discoverers  of  the  north-west,  but  he  was  only  one  among 
many.  The  strait  of  Anian,  separating  Asia  from  America,  was 
not  of  such  great  importance,  and  the  further  north  it  was  removed 
the  less  its  configuration  mattered.  But  the  north-west  passage 
through  the  continent — this  was  inquired  after  eagerly  as  giving 
a  short  sea  voyage  to  India,  China,  and  Japan.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
discovery  of  much  obvious  and  immediate  profit  if  it  could  have 
been  made  ;  and  accordingly  the  number  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
strait,  or  at  least  one  end  of  it,  or  had  even  sailed  through  it,  was 
large.  Not  a  needy  explorer  but  had  passed  the  strait  himself  or 
seen  some  one  who  had  done  so.  The  north-west  passage  was  as 
commonly  seen  as  the  sea  serpent  in  modern  times.  The  Spaniards, 
though  they  no  longer  cared  to  explore  the  strait  for  themselves, 

*'  Bancroft,  North-west  Coast,  vol.  i.  p.  55.        '^  History  of  Amej-ica,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
''"  Bancroft,  North-west  Coast,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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still  wished  to  close  it  to  their  rivals ;  and  hence,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  the  sailor  who  told  a  plausible  story  was  likely  to  obtain 
a  hearing.  The  reports  of  these  inventive  mariners,  adopted  and 
developed  by  the  reasonings  of  men  of  science,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  wonderful  maps  which  depicted  the  north-west.  Charts 
usually  gave  the  coasts  already  explored,  and  left  the  rest  blank  ; 
but  the  cosmographer  scorned  such  ignorance.  Especially  did  the 
latter  seem  set  against  the  belief  in  any  great  extent  of  land  un- 
broken by  sea.  North  America  was  often  represented  as  a  mere 
shell  of  land,  straggling  in  the  wildest  way  between  the  known 
points — Mexico,  Florida,  and  '  Bacalaos '  as  Newfoundland  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  were  called.  Through  this  hypothetical  con- 
tinent there  must  be  at  least  one  strait,  and  some  geographers 
made  several,  and  even  broke  up  Canada  into  islands. 

Juan  de  Fuca  is  in  hardly  any  respect  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  romancing  pilots  of  his  time,  so  far  as  his  narrative  goes. 
In  1596  he  told  Michael  Lok,  an  Englishman,  at  Venice,  that  he 
had  been  for  forty  years  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  while  so 
engaged  had  been  plundered  by  Cavendish.  Having  thus  aroused 
sympathy,  Fuca  went  on  to  say,  that  while  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1592,  he  had  found  a  broad  inlet  between  47°  and  48°  north, 
and  entered  it,  and  thus  found  the  passage  to  the  *  North  Sea,'  as 
the  North  Atlantic  was  called,  in  opposition  to  the  '  South  Sea  '  or 
Pacific.  The  passage  was  thirty  or  forty  leagues  wide  at  first,  and 
wider  further  on,  with  '  divers  ilands  '  in  it.  There  was  a  great 
pinnacle  of  rock  near  the  entrance.  The  land  trended  north  and 
east  in  the  main ;  it  was  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  pearls,  and  the 
natives  wore  skins.  Fuca  could  get  no  reward  from  Spain,  and  at 
last  resorted  to  the  English  authorities,  hoping  that  Elizabeth 
would  repay  the  money  taken  by  Cavendish,  and  provide  a  ship  to' 
discover  the  strait.  Failing  to  get  a  favourable  answer  from 
England,  Juan  de  Fuca,  alias  Apostolos  Valerianus,  left  Venice  for 
his  native  Cephalonia,  where,  after  more  correspondence  with  Lok, 
he  seems  to  have  died  about  1602.  ' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  statement  just  summarised 
has  every  internal  mark  of  falsehood.  It  contains  absolutely 
nothing  that  could  not  have  been  guessed ;  and  on  several  points 
much  better  guesses  were  made  by  others.  We  have  seen  that 
conjectural  maps  sometimes  approached  the  actual  configuration  of 
the  coast  very  nearly  ;  and  a  pilot's  guess  might  well  turn  out  to 
be  as  happy  as  a  geographer's.  Every  ambitious  sailor's  story 
must  differ  from  those  of  his  predecessors ;  and  by  boxing  the 
compass  of  falsehood,  the  truth  might  often  be  accidentally  stated. 
There  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  in  any  archives  to  corroborate 
Fuca's   statements ;    and   the   idea   that   the   Spaniards   wilfully 

'^^  Bancroft,  North-west  Coast,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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neglected  to  explore  a  land  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  pearls  is  highly 
improbable.     In  that  search  they  were  never  backward. 

Further,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  points  out,^^  Fuca's  description  does 
not  fit  the  coast  with  any  accuracy.  It  has  been  supposed  by  his 
advocates  that  he  went  into  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name, 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  sailed  round  the 
island.  The  strait  is  only  about  a  degree  wrong  in  latitude  in 
Fuca's  account,  but  it  is  only  twenty  miles  broad  at  the  mouth, 
instead  of  thirty  leagues,  and  grows  narrower.  Fuca's  pinnacle 
*  Hedland  or  Hand  '  is  not  to  be  found,  though  Meares  thought  he 
had  seen  something  that  would  do  for  it ;  and  the  direction  of  the 
strait  is  entirely  different  from  the  course  which  the  Greek  said  he 
took.  As  for  the  gold,  silver,  and  pearls,  that  was  the  flourish  of  a 
prospectus.  Gold  there  is  in  British  Columbia,  no  doubt ;  but  what 
was  known  of  it  then  ?  and  what  of  silver  and  pearls  ? 

However,  the  Greek  pilot  has  had  good  fortune.  His  name  has 
been  put  to  a  strait  which  he  probably  never  entered  and  certainly 
never  explored.  The  American  advocates  on  the  Oregon  question  ^^ 
took  up  his  claim,  as  giving  to  Spain,  and  hence .  by  cession  to  the 
United  States,  rights  extending  far  up  the  north-west  coast.  Hence 
a  sort  of  official  belief  in  him  was  held  by  many.  Meares  had 
already  given  the  Greek's  name  to  the  strait  south  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  one  more  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  the  conquests 
of  imagination.  Juan  de  Fuca's  strait  is  not,  after  all,  out  of  place 
in  a  continent  named  after  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Fuca,  as  already  mentioned,  was  only  one  of  a  crowd  of 
discoverers  whose  feats  are  reported  with  a  certain  dry  humour  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  and  at  less  length  in  Mr.  Winsor's  'History.'  The 
north-west  passage  was  the  most  popular  subject  of  inquiry. 
Either  the  navigator  had  himself  discovered  and  passed  the  strait, 
or  if  he  were  modest,  and  confined  himself  to  observing  an  inlet  or 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  geographers  at  once  supplied  the  defect. 
Aguilar  in  1603  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  river  mouth,  and  this 
was  at  once  taken  to  be  the  strait  of  Anian  ^^  and  the  way  to  the 
mysterious  city  of  Quivira,  which  had  long  ago  been  found  by 
Coronado  to  be  a  mere  Indian  wigwam  town.^'  Native  rumours  of 
great  lakes  and  rivers  and  cities  added  to  the  zeal  and  stimulated 
the  ingenuity  of  mapmakers.  Names  were  placed  in  profusion  in 
the  undiscovered  parts. 

Maldonado  in  1609  claimed  to  have  passed  the  strait  of  Anian 
in  1588,  thus  forestalling  or  rather  antedating  Fuca.  He  also  has 
found  believers,  though  his  strait,  being  described  in  more  detail,  is 

"^  Bancroft,  North-west  Coast,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

'^  Greenhow,  Memoir  on  the  North-west  Coast,  pp.  42-3. 

**  Bancroft,  North-west  Coast,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

^  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 
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more  hopelessly  wrong  than  the  Greek's.  The  work  of  dissecting 
America  on  paper  went  merrily  on.  The  discoveries  of  Admiral 
Fonte  or  Fuente  in  1640  broke  up  the  interior  into  archipelagos 
and  lakes,  and  proved  that  there  was  no  passage.  The  man  was 
probably,  and  his  voyages  certainly,  a  myth,  and  not  nearly  so  well 
constructed  a  myth  as  the  geographical  fictions  of  Poe.  But 
Fuente's,  or  his  inventor's,  discoveries  gave  rise  to  the  theory  of  a 
huge  fresh  or  salt  lake  in  the  interior,  through  which,  probably, 
the  north-west  passage  led.  This  theory  was  strengthened  by 
vague  Indian  reports  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  north. 
The  internal  sea  lasted  down  to  the  very  time  when  Eussian  and 
English  explorers  joined  hands  on  the  coast,  and  ended  the  reign 
of  mystery.  The  whole  story  is  a  proof  of  the  singular  permanence 
of  traditional  error  in  the  face  of  reason  and  sense,  the  continuance 
for  centuries  of  an  attitude  of  mind  that  saw  in  every  unexplored 
inlet  on  one  side  of  a  continent  a  communication  with  every  un- 
explored inlet  on  the  other. 

Arthur  E.  Eopes. 
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THE    SOURCES   OF   THE   ASSYRIAN   HISTORY   OF   KTESIAS. 

The  reputation  of  Ktesias  has  undergone  remarkable  fluctuations.  The 
ancients  abnost  unanimously  preferred  his  romantic  narrative  to  the  less 
gorgeous  descriptions  and  more  sober  chronology  of  Herodotus  and  Berosus, 
and  this  opmion  generally  prevailed  till  the  progress  of  Assyrian  research 
revealed  the  baselessness  of  the  royal  lists  derived  from  his  work,  and 
attested  the  superior  accuracy  of  his  rivals.  Ktesias'  authority  was  there- 
fore rejected  with  contempt  till  quite  recently,  when  a  slight  reaction  in  his 
favour  has  set  in.  His  modern  vindicators,  such  as  Professor  Sayce  in 
the  introduction  to  his  '  Herodotus '  and  Duncker  in  the  Assyrian  and  Medo- 
Persian  portions  of  his  '  History  of  Antiquity,'  defend  his  veracity  in  so  far 
as  they  assume  that  he  really  related  what  he  was  told,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  attach  little  or  no  historical  value  to  his  assertions  as  to  earlier  times. 
Duncker  regards  every  statement  of  Ktesias,  at  all  events  down  to  the  time 
■of  Darius  I,  as  representing  what  he  styles  the '  Medo-Persian  epos.'  Mr. 
Sayce  ('  Herodotus,'  introduction,  p.  xxxiii)  says  :  '  The  greater  part  of  his 
Assyrian  history  consists  of  Assyro-Babylonian  myths  rationalised  and 
transformed  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Persians.'  This  position 
appears  to  be  only  partially  sound,  for  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  a 
nation  like  the  Persians  should  construct  an  elaborate  mythology  glorify- 
ing not  their  own  but  another  and  hostile  race.' 

Ktesias'  mode  of  constructing  his  Assyro-Babylonian  '  history  '  was,  I 
think,  as  follows.  The  CKpOspal  l3aai\iKai  of  Persia  could  scarcely  have 
included  Assyrian  annals,  and  he  had  to  supply  their  place  for  that  por- 
tion of  his  work  from  other  sources.  These  probably  included  the  popular 
Medo-Persian  traditions  in  verse  or  prose,  but  I  cannot  believe  with 
Duncker  that  these  were  practically  the  only  source.  During  the  frequent 
residences  of  the  Persian  court  at  Babylon,  Ktesias  must  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  conversing  with  prominent  Babylonians  acquainted 
with  Persian,  of  which  it  seems  incredible  that  the  king's  physician  could 
have  been  ignorant. 

'  The  suggestion  of  Duncker  that  the  glorification  of  e.g.  Astyages  was  due  to  the 
desire  to  extol  the  greatness  of  his  conqueror,  might  apply  to  a  single  case,  but  not  to 
a  whole  series  of  legends.  The  '  Persian  version '  of  the  story  of  lo  (Herod,  i.  1), 
which  Sayce  brings  forward  as  an  example  of  the  Persian  treatment  of  foreign 
mythology,  furnishes  a  very  weak  argument :  so  obscure  a  myth  could  scarcely  have 
been  known  to  the  Persians.  Canon  Rawlinson's  explanation  (on  Herod,  i.  1)  seems 
more  probable. 
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His  researches  into  the  history  of  their  country  would  probably  not  be 
very  deep.  All  he  wanted  was  material  enough  to  construct  a  plausible 
and  interesting  narrative  and  to  damage  the  reputation  of  Herodotus.  As 
Semiramis  had  been  specially  mentioned  by  the  latter, ^  he  would  probably 
make  some  inquiries  as  to  her,  and  would  hear  of  Sammuramit  wife  of 
Rimmon-nirari  IV,  who  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Lenormant 
and  others  was  a  Babylonian  princess,  or  at  least  something  more  than 
an  Assyrian  queen  consort,  since  her  name  occurs  in  a  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion coupled  with  her  husband's.  As  the  annals  of  the  period  are  lost, 
she  may  have  been  regent  under  one  of  her  husband's  weak  successors, 
and  if  she  was  a  Babylonian  her  countrymen  would  naturally  exaggerate 
her  position.  So  far  there  was  an  historical  basis  for  the  narrative  of 
Ktesias,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  details  appear  to  be  derived  from 
Babylonian  myths  relating  to  the  goddess  Ishtar.^  I  cannot,  however,, 
agree  with  Duncker  and  others  that  the  way  in  which  these  are  used  was 
due  in  any  special  way  to  Persian  influence  ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever 
elements  in  the  narrative  are  not  Babylonian  seem  to  be  Greek  due  either 
to  Ktesias  himself  or  to  his  countrymen  residing  at  Babylon.  The  nature 
of  the  Persian  legends  of  his  time  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  those 
handed  down  to  later  generations  and  preserved  in  the  '  Shahnameh  '  and 
other  native  works,  which  celebrate  Iranian  kings,  not  Semitic  goddesses. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian  legends  of  Ishtar  preserved  in  the 
sixth  tablet  of  the  Izdubar  epic  represent  the  goddess  in  a  character  not 
unlike  the  Semiramis  of  Ktesias,  as  a  warlike  princess  engaged  in  nume- 
rous amours,  and  treating  her  lovers  with  savage  cruelty.  Beltis,  who  is 
often  confused  with  Ishtar,  was  sometimes  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Nin."* 
This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Ninus,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  Nineveh  (really  called  after  Nin  the  god)  was  naturally 
ascribed,  both  because  of  the  Greek  notion  of  heroes  eponymi  (which  was 
entirely  foreign  to  Persian  ideas),  and  because  he  was  looked  on  as  the 
first  king  of  Assyria. 

On  this  slight  basis  of  fact  and  legend  Ktesias  founded  an  elaborate 
romance,  just  as  his  contemporary  Xenophon  used  the  life  of  the  elder 

^  Mr.  Sayce  (on  Herod,  i.  184)  seems  inclined  to  adopt  the  reading  of  Scaliger,  7e»'€?')(rt  y 
for  yevfyffi  TreWe,  before  Nitokris,  whom  Herodotus  places  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
thus  making  the  era  of  Semiramis  not  circa  e.g.  750  but  circa  b.c.  2100,  or  about  the 
date  to  which  Ktesias'  chronology  would  assign  her.  But  why  in  the  face  of  all  the 
manuscripts  should  we  reject  a  date  which  is  approximately  correct  if  the  identification 
of  Semiramis  with  Sammuramit  wife  of  Eimmon-nirari  IV  (eighth  century  b.c.)  be 
admitted,  especially  as  a  copyist  would  be  much  more  likely  to  bring  Herodotus'  date 
into  accordance  with  that  of  Ktesias,  which  was  most  generally  received  in  later  times, 
than  to  introduce  a  variance  ?  In  an  author  later  than  Ktesias  a  variation  from  his 
dates  might  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  text,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  an  earlier  one, 
for  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  mention  in  any  writer  earlier  than  Ktesias  of  any  but 
the  historical  Semiramis  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  all  the  writers  who  give  an  account 
agreeing  with  Ktesias'  deriving  directly  or  indirectly  from  him  or  his  contemporary 
Deinon. 

*  The  points  in  Ktesias'  legend  tending  to  identify  Semiramis  with  the  Asiatic  love 
goddess  are  too  obvious  to  require  indicating :  some  of  the  Greeks  detected  the  true 
character  of  the  story  from  what  is  related  of  her  birth. 

*  The  first  husband  of  Semiramis  was  Cannes.  Cannes  is  the  name  of  the  divine 
fish  in  Berosus,  and  in  one  aspect  Nin  is  the  fish-god. 
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Cyrus,  but  in   the   case  of  the  former  succeeding  writers  treated  tlie 
romance  as  serious  history. 

The  duration  assigned  by  Ktesias  to  the  Assyrian  empire  (1,360  years, 
Diod.  ii.  21)  was  probably  derived  from  some  tradition  as  to  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Nineveh,  but  the  hst  of  kings  from  Semiramis  to  Sar- 
danapalus  seems  to  be  purely  his  own  invention.  Had  he  drawn  from 
Persian  sources,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  each  king,  as  in  the  '  Shah- 
nameh '  of  Firdusi,  reigned  not  tens,  but  hundreds,  of  years ;  the  length 
actually  assigned  to  each  reign  in  the  list  is  beyond  ordinary  probability^ 
but  at  the  same  time  is  not  impossible,  so  as  to  suggest  that,  having  to 
invent  names  to  cover  a  certain  period,  he  saved  himself  trouble  by  giving 
as  few  as  possible.  The  names  themselves  are  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
character :  a  few,  e.g.  Baleus,  Belochus,  and  Balatores  (Tiglath-piieser), 
are  those  of  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  deities  or  kings  of  whom  he  had 
chanced  to  hear ;  others  are  ordinary  Persian  names  ;  others,  e.g.  Amyntes, 
are  Greek. 

The  only  episode  of  this  portion  of  the  history  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  the  sending  of  Memnon  as  an  auxiliary  to  Priam.  If,  as  Ktesias 
says,  the  Assyrians  ruled  all  Asia,  it  would  be  asked  why  did  they  give 
no  assistance  to  their  Trojan  vassal  ?  The  only  part  of  the  Greek  tale  of 
Troy  which  offered  any  connexion  with  upper  Asia  was  the  legend  of 
Memnon,  whom  one  account  made  leader  of  the  eastern  Cushites  of 
Susiana,  which  in  Ktesias'  time  was  included  in  Persia,  of  which 
Tithonus  is  represented  as  being  king.  From  the  words  of  Diodorus 
(ii.  22),  Tispi  fJiiv  ovv  Tov  Me^voioc  roiavT^  kr  Talc  ftaffiXiKruc  a.faypa(j)a'ic 
itrTope'iadai  (jxicriv  oi  fiapjiapoi,  we  might  Suppose  that  here  if  anywhere  we 
had  an  example  of  a  foreign  myth  *  rationalised  and  transformed  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Persians,'  since  the  legend  is  one  with  absolutely 
no  historical  basis,  at  least  in  the  form  which  makes  Memnon  an  eastern 
Cushite,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  impossible  the  Persian  chronicles  could 
have  contained  any  mention  of  it  unless  we  adopt  the  improbable  hypo- 
thesis that  they  borrowed  it  outright  from  the  Greeks,  though  there  is  no 
other  trace  of  it  in  Oriental  literature.  To  me  it  seems  preferable  to 
assume  that  an  inaccurate  writer  like  Ktesias  deemed  the  existence  of 
Persian  myths  about  Mithra  the  sun  god  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  saying 
that  he  found  among  the  Persians  the  history  of  Memnon  the  son  of  the 
dawn.  The  followers  of  Alexander  in  India  attempted  identifications  of 
Greek  and  Indian  heroes  quite  as  farfetched. 

Sardanapalus  is,  of  course,  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  last  great  king  of 
Assyria.  His  name  and  luxury  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  quite 
independently  of  the  Persians,  and  we  need  not  marvel  at  popular  report 
assigning  to  his  time  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  really  happened 
under  one  of  his  immediate  successors.  The  chronological  scheme  of 
Ktesias  forced  him  to  antedate  that  event  by  several  centuries. 

The  supposition  that  Ktesias  made  use  of  Babylonian  sources  of  in- 
formation is  supported  by  one  or  two  statements  in  a  later  part  of  his 
work.  He  assigns  to  Kambyses  a  reign  of  eighteen  years  {Persic.  Exc. 
§  12),  while  most  other  writers  only  give  him  eight,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  reign  over  the  Persian  empire  could  have  exceeded  the  shorter 
period.     It  appears,  however,  from  the  Babylonian  contract  tablets  that 

H  2 
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Kambyses  was  regarded  for  at  least  eleven  years  as  king  of  Babylon, 
Cyrus  being  for  part  of  this  period  '  king  of  countries.'  It  appears,  more- 
over, from  the  annalistic  tablet  ('  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.'  vii.  168),  that 
Kambyses  was  in  Babylon  shortly  after  its  capture,  and  he  may  have  suc- 
ceeded Gobryas  as  viceroy  some  years  (say  in  B.C.  637)  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  vassal  king,  the  whole  period  of  his  govern- 
ment being  afterwards  popularly,  though  not  officially,  regarded  as  his 
reign  in  Babylon.  In  like  manner  Ktesias  makes  the  reign  of  Darius  I 
only  thirty-one  years  instead  of  the  thirty-six  of  other  writers,  the  di£fer- 
ence  arising  from  the  periods  of  the  Babylonian  revolts,  the  exact  duration 
of  which  is  uncertain,  being  deducted.  John  Gilmobe. 


THE   BOMAN   PBOVINCE   OP   DACIA. 

A  QUESTION  of  historical  geography  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received,  is  this  :  What  were  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  added  by  Trajan  to  the  empire  ?  I  pro- 
pose here  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject  adduced 
by  M.  de  la  Berge  ('  Essai  sur  le  Regne  de  Trajan,'  55-62),  adding  a  few 
of  my  own.  Most  geographers  have  considered  themselves  bound  by  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  4)  to  accept  as  the  boundaries  of  Trajan's 
province  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss  ?)  on  the  west,  the  Carpathian  mountains 
on  the  north,  the  Tyras  or  Dniester  on  the  east,  and  the  Danube  on  the 
south,'  This  demarcation  gives  to  the  province  of  Dacia  the  eastern 
half  of  Hungary,  the  Banat,  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Bessarabia,  forming  an  aggregate  of  at  least  70,000  square  miles. 

Even  on  the  face  of  the  ordinary  classical  atlas  there  are  some  objec- 
tions to  such  a  demarcation  as  this.  The  interval  between  the  Danube 
(when  it  is  flowing  from  north  to  south)  and  the  Theiss  is  so  long  and 
narrow  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  strategist  like  Trajan  would 
leave  such  a  wedge  between  Pannonia  and  Dacia  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Jazyges  Metanastse,  to  whom,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  assigned. 
Again,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  province  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  the  Romans  would  abandon  the  splendid  natural  defence  afforded 
by  the  Carpathians,  and  choose  such  a  comparatively  feeble  defence  against 
the  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  as  might  be  afforded  by  the  river 
Dniester.  The  chief  argument,  however,  brought  forward  by  M.  de  la 
Berge  is  derived  from  Eutropius,  who  estimates  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  province  of  Dacia  at  1,000  Roman  miles;  ea  provincia  decies 
centena  millia  passuum  in  circuitu  tenuit.  For  the  Dacia  of  the  maps 
this  figure  is  decidedly  insufficient.^     And  though  Eutropius  is  certainly 

'  Ptol.  3.  8.  1  (ed.  Miiller).  'H  AukIu  ireptopi^erai  anb  fxev  &pKTuu  fifpfi  rrjs  tapfxarias 
T^s  iv  EupeJirp  T<f  a/tr'b  rov  Kapirdrov  opovs  fiixP'-  '"'fpO'Tos  ttjs  upi]fJifV7)S  e-n-i(rTpo<(>ijs  tov  Tvpa 
iroTO/uoC  .  .  .  airh  5e  Svaeus  rols  ^id^v^i  rois  MeravdffTats  Kara  rhv  T'i^ktkov  irora/xdv.  airh 
Se  fjLearifxppias  fiepei  tov  Aavovffiov  Trora/xov  ts?  oirb  rrjs  eKTpov^s  tov  Ti^'kxkov  ttoto/uoC 
/te'xpjs  'A|ioinr(iA€(BS  d</)'  ^s  ¥i^i)  KaXeiTai  6  fxexpi  tov  TldvTOv  Kal  twv  eK^oXwv  Aavov$ios 
"IffTpos.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Tibiscus  is  meant  for  the  Theiss  or  the 
Temes.    Axiopolis  is  generally  identified  with  Eassova. 

2  Though  I  do  not  think  M.  de  la  Berge  can  be  right  in  saying  that  the  Theiss 
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not  a  first-rate  authority,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  had  no  reason  for 
minimising,  but  rather  for  magnifying,  the  extent  of  Trajan's  conquests. 
As  M.  de  la  Berge  remarks,  this  number  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  of 
Eutropius,  is  confirmed  by  his  brother  abbreviator  Sextus  Kufus,^  and 
may  very  probably  have  been  borrowed  from  some  official  record  to 
which  Eutropius  had  access. 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment,  relying  on  this  passage  of  Eutropius,  admit 
the  possibility  that  Ptolemy  was  speaking,  not  of  the  Eoman  province  of 
Dacia,  but  of  a  very  different  matter,  the  geographical  extension  of  the 
Dacian  people  ;  and  then  let  us  consider  what  size  we  should  be  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  Dacian  province,  judging  from  the  best  of  all  evidence, 
the  undoubted  traces  of  Eoman  occupation.  Thus  considering  the  ques- 
tion, we  shall,  it  is  submitted,  be  almost  compelled  to  reduce  the  area  of 
Dacia  to  that  of  Transylvania  and  Little  Wallachia  (or  Wallachia  west  of 
the  river  Aluta)  with  the  eastern  half  of  the  Banat. 

Take  the  Eoman  roads  as  given  in  the  '  Tabula  Peutingeriana,'  and 
as  explained,  for  instance,  in  the  preface  to  Smith's  '  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Geography.'  There  is  a  little  difficulty  about  the  identification  of  a  few 
of  the  sites,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  all  in  Transylvania, 
Eastern  Banat,  and  Western  Wallachia.  The  Peutinger  table  itself 
shows  the  roads  running  up  into  the  roots  of  the  mountains  [Alpes 
BastarniccB  apparently  being  the  Carpathian  mountains),  but  never  cross- 
ing them. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  argument  which  we  may  derive  from  a  study 
of  the  inscriptions  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum ' 
(edited  by  Mommsen).  We  there  find  that  the  Latin  inscriptions  for  the 
province  of  Dacia  exist  in  overwhelming  preponderance  in  Transylvania, 
chiefly  at  Apulum  (Karlsburg),  Napoca  [Klausenhurg),  Polaissa  {Torda'>), 
and  Sarmisegetusa  (near  Varhely).  A  few  are  found  in  Eastern  Banat, 
and  one  or  two,  far  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected,  in  Little 
Wallachia,  but  none  at  all — as  far  as  the  '  Corpus  '  bears  testimony — in 
Moldavia  or  Wallachia  east  of  the  Aluta.  It  is  true  that  the  German 
settlers  in  Siebenburgen  (Transylvania)  are  probably  better  finders  and 
reporters  of  Latin  inscriptions  than  their  Eoman  and  Slavonic  neigh- 
bours ;  still  that  fact  alone  will  hardly  account  for  so  enormous  a  dif- 
ference. 

Another  weighty  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  Eoman  army  of  occupation  in  Dacia.  According  to 
Mommsen  ('  Corpus,'  iv.  160)  this  consisted  only  of  the  thirteenth  legion 
(Gemina)  possibly  increased  under  Septimius  Severus  by  the  fiftli  (Mace- 
donica).  When  we  remember  that  three  legions  were  the  minimum  of 
the  army  of  occupation  for  Britain,  can  we  suppose  that  only  two  would 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  immense  tract  of  country 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Dniester,  intersected  by  the  great  Carpathian 
chain,  which  if  not  used  as  a  bulwark  would  immensely  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty of  holding  it  ? 

alone  is  1,400  kilometers  (875  miles)  in  length.    From  the  map  500  kilometers  looks 
more  like  the  distance. 
'  De  Victoriis,  cap.  7. 
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Another  argument,  to  which,  however,  I  do  not  attach  so  much  import- 
ance, is  that  when  the  true  Dacia,  north  of  the  Danube,  was  abandoned, 
and  when  Aurehan  formed  the  new  province  of  Dacia  out  of  Western 
Moesia,  its  northern  frontier  was  formed  by  the  Danube  between  Singi- 
dunum  and  a  point  a  Httle  below  Eatiaria.  It  thus  stood  nearly  fronting 
what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  old  province  of  Dacia,  and  was  not  far 
from  its  equivalent  in  size.  There  is  no  such  correspondence  at  all  between 
the  Dacia  of  the  maps  and  the  new  province  of  Aurelian. 

With  reference  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  province,  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  the  general  (but  not  unanimous)  consent  of  map-makers  that 
this  was  not  the  river  Theiss,  but  the  Vallum  (of  which  there  appear  still 
to  be  traces),  which  runs  from  a  point  north  of  Temesvar  southwards  to 
the  Danube,  which  it  touches  at  Viminacium.  This  certainly  makes  the 
narrow  slip  of  territory  left  to  the  Jazyges  Metanastse  look  somewhat  less 
absurd.  We  must  suppose  that  the  desire  not  to  occupy  too  large  an 
extent  of  territory  prevented  the  emperor  from  pushing  his  frontier,  as  we 
might  naturally  have  expected  him  to  do,  up  to  the  eastern  border  of 
Pannonia.  But  is  it  conceivable  that  while  thus  cautious  on  the  western 
side  he  would  have  pushed  his  eastern  frontier  over  the  Carpathians  into 
the  limitless  Scythian  wilderness  ? 

As  to  the  geographical  extent  of  the  lesser  Dacia  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending, its  perimeter  is  thus  calculated  by  M.  de  la  Berge  : 

Roman  miles 
From  Viminacium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta    .         .         .         243 

Length  of  the  Aluta 190 

From  the  source  of  the  Aluta  to  Porolissum  (Dees  ?)  .         .         120 
Porolissum  to  Viminacium 285 

838 

This  result,  as  some  of  the  distances  have  been  taken  as  the  crow  flies, 
corresponds  nearly  enough  with  the  1,000  Roman  miles  of  Eutropius. 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  D'Anville  (i.  262,  Eng.  transl.  1810) 
that  Transylvania  was  in  his  time  considered  to  be  pretty  nearly  conter- 
minous with  Dacia,  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  chiefly  on  his  authority  that 
the  latter  name  has  been  extended  to  include  also  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 

In  recent  times  philologers  finding  the  Roumanian  language  spoken  on 
both  sides  of  the  Carpathians,  and  believing  that  this  was  a  legacy  from 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Dacia,  have  fallen  easily  into  the  same  view. 
But  this  argument  from  language  proves  far  too  much,  since  Roumanian 
is  spoken  in  Thrace,  in  Macedonia,  and  even  in  Thessaly,  and  I  suppose 
it  will  now  be  generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  safe  to  found  upon  the 
limits  of  the  diffusion  of  Roumanian  speech  any  argument  as  to  the 
official  boundaries  of  Trajan's  province  of  Dacia, 

Possibly  I  may  be  arguing  for  a  proposition  which  scholars  have 
already  silently  accepted  ;  but  if  so,  our  school  and  college  maps  cer- 
tainly require  reconstruction,  Liscriptions  found  in  large  numbers  east 
and  south  of  the  Carpathians  might  easily  upset  all  that  has  been  here 
advanced.  My  chief  interest  in  the  subject — on  account  of  which  I  should 
be  grateful  even  to  a  hostile  critic  who  would  give  me  some  nearer 
approach  to  certainty  on  the  point — is  that  this  romanised  Dacia,  what- 
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ever  were  its  limits,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  dwelling-place  of  the 
Goths  (rather,  however,  of  the  Visigoths  than  the  Ostrogoths)  during  the 
hmidred  years  which  elapsed  between  Aurelian  and  Valens. 

Thos.  Hodgkin. 


MOLMEN   AND    HOLLAND. 

I  SEND  a  few  notes  in  confirmation  of  the  views  expressed  by  Professor 
Vinogradoff  in  his  communication  on  the  subject  of  '  Molmen  and 
Holland '  (English  Historical  Eeview,  vol.  i.  p.  734).  The  earliest 
mention  {eo  nomine)  of  this  tenure  seems  to  be  found  in  the  important 
■cartulary  of  Burton,  which  purports  to  be  of  the  early  date  1100-1113. 
Here  the  holdings  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (1)  ad  malam  and  (2)  ad 
opus.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  '  mollond '  and 
'  werklond  '  of  the  St.  Paul's  inquisition  of  1279.  Archdeacon  Hale  has 
some  notes  on  the  latter  ('Domesday  of  St.  Paul's,'  pp.  Ixxiv-v),  in 
which  he  observes  that  tenants  of  '  Forland  '  (at  Thorpe,  Essex)  in  1222 
are  represented  by  tenants  of  '  Mollond '  in  1279 — a  curious  point.  As 
the  division  ad  malam  and  ad  opus  corresponds  with  the  division  else- 
where ad  censum  and  ad  operationem  (as  in  '  Worcester  Registers,' 
p.  xli),  I  presume  that  the  censores  or  censarii  of  '  Domesday  '  are  molmen. 
If  so,  we  may  have  the  distinction  between  mol  and  gafol,  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff  alludes,  represented  by  the  distinction  in  '  Domesday  ' 
between  censarii  and  gahlatores.  Though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  follow 
him  in  the  respective  denotations  he  assigns  to  the  terms  mol  and  gafol, 
I  may  observe  that,  though  eventually  '  rent,'  gafol  previously  (as 
Mr.  Seebohm  expresses  it)  consisted  of  '  payments  in  money,  or  land,  or 
work,  rendered  by  way  of  rent'  (p.  78).  Thus  gafol,  as  a  money  rent, 
might  represent  a  commutation  for  a  rent  once  paid  either  in  labour  or  in 
kind.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  early  sense  of  gafol,  as  a  tributary 
rent  in  kind,  is  well  preserved  in  '  Domesday  '  itself,  where,  in  Sussex,  the 
poTci  de  gablo  represent  the  annual  tribute  of  swine  due  from  the  hog- 
ward  to  his  lord  at  slaughter  time.  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  remember, 
as  Gneist  has  rightly  pointed  out,  that  Kemble  and  Dr.  Stubbs  are  dis- 
tinctly in  error  in  speaking  of  gafol  as  a  '  tax.' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  mal  (or  mol)  occurs  in  Wales ;  as  in  Anglesey, 
where  we  find  in  the  '  Record  of  Carnarvon '  (1353)  Gioir  Male  (i.e. 
■Gwyr  Mal),  or  tenants  who  paid  a  money  rent,  opposed  to  Gioir  Giveith 
(i.e.  Gwyr  Gwaith),  or  those  who  held  ad  opus.  (Palmer's  '  Tenures  of 
Land  in  the  Marches  of  North  Wales.')  Lastly,  we  have  a  curious  usage 
of  the  term  in  '  Hucster?/ioZZ,'  a  due  from  which  the  men  of  Leicester  were 
freed  by  charter  of  27  Edward  III.  (Eighth  Report,  Hist.  MSS.  Com- 
mission, app.  i.  411.)  J.  H.  EoDND. 


BANULP  FLAMBAKD  AND  HIS  SONS. 

In  the  '  Liber  de  Miraculis  sanctae  Mariae  Laudunensis '  (ii.  c.  6,  Migne 
-clvi.)  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

Nos  itaque  non  ex  uvihra  mortis  sed  ex  ipsis  faucihtts  ejus,  ut  nobis 
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visum  est,  liberati  gratiarum  laudes  Domince.  referentes,  assumpto  ejus 
feretro  atque  reliquiis,  Gantuariam  venimus  uhi  tunc  erat  archiepiscopus 
dominus  Chuilelmus,  nobis  notissimus,  qtioniam  jamdtidum,  pro  audientia 
[?  audienda]  lectione  magistri  Anselmi  Laudunum  petens,  multis  diebus 
in  episcopi  domo  manserat  ibique  filios  Badulphi  cancellarii  regis 
Anglorum  docuerat. 

The  work  was  written  by  Hermann,  a  monk  of  Laon,  between  the 
years  1145  and  1149,  that  is,  from  thirty  to  forty  years  after  the  events 
narrated  (cf.  lib.  iii.  cc.  6  and  21).  On  the  Thm'sday  following  Easter 
day  (1112  a.d.)  the  cathedral  at  Laon  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
and  before  the  arrival  of  Whitsunday  a  little  band  of  seven  canons — with 
six  laymen  to  assist  in  carrying  the  relics  of  their  patron  Lady — started 
on  a  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  France  to  collect  alms  for  the 
rebuilding  of  their  church.  At  this  time  Laon  was  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  school  in  western  Europe,  owing  its  temporary  fame  to  the 
success  of  its  two  great  masters  in  scholastic  divinity,  Anselm  and  his 
brother  Eadulph.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  numerous  English  pupils, 
who  had  in  previous  years  attended  Laon  for  the  sake  of  studying  under 
these  teachers,  that,  in  the  following  Lent,  a  second  company  was  des- 
patched to  England  on  a  similar  errand.  On  landing  they  made  their 
way  to  Canterbury,  where  their  kindly  reception  is  described  in  the  passage 
quoted  above. 

The  whole  of  this  tour  through  southern  England  is  worth  reading 
with  some  attention,  more  especially  for  the  incidental  glimpses  it 
gives  of  contemporary  English  life.  Thus  we  have  the  account  of  the 
Flanders  merchants  crossing  over  with  three  hundred  marks  of  silver  to- 
purchase  English  wool  for  the  looms  of  their  native  country ;  the  story 
of  the  pirate  vessel  in  the  straits  ;  the  sketch  of  the  twelfth  century  fair  at 
Christchurch,  in  connexion  with  which  foundation  we  read  that  its  head 
did  really  bear  the  title  of  decanus  (cf.  Freeman,  '  William  Kufus,'  ii. 
553) ;  the  Devonshire  dispute  over  the  legend  of  Arthur  many  years  before 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  had  issued  his  famous  history ;  and  the  story  of 
the  Irish  kidnappers  trading  to  Bristol.  But  the  fact  most  interesting  to 
note  of  all  is  the  great  number  of  Englishmen  (whether  such  by  birth  or 
residence)  that  are  incidentally  revealed  to  us  as  having  once  been 
Anselm's  pupils  at  Laon.  Li  the  course  of  a  few  pages  no  less  than  seven 
are  distinctly  mentioned,  and  amongst  them  the  two  nephews  of  Henry  I's 
great  justiciar,  Eoger,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  fact  that  Alexander  of 
Lincoln  and  Nigel  of  Ely  both  received  their  education  under  this  famous 
theologian  has  not,  I  think,  been  pointed  out  before  ;  and  it  helps  to  illus- 
trate the  more  general  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbury  as  to  Roger's 
special  glory :  q^lod  duos  nepotes,  siice  educationis  opera,  honestcB  literatures 
et  industries  viros,  effecit  episcopos  ('Hist.  Nov.'  ii.  32). 

It  is,  however,  to  the  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  letter  that  I 
wish  to  direct  special  attention  with  a  view  to  deciding  who  this  Badul- 
phus  cancellarius  regis  Anglorum  really  was.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  one 
who  will  exactly  correspond  to  this  description,  and  the  only  two  likely 
claimants  are  Ranulf,  who  was  chancellor  from  c.  1107-1123  (Eyton ;  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  p.  244),  and  his  more  famous  namesake  Eanulf  Flambard. 
It  would  be  most  natural  to  assume  that  Hermann  is  here  alluding  to  the 
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former,  who  was  chancellor  at  the  very  time  of  the  visit  he  records ;  nor 
does  it  appear  possible  to  disprove  this  theory  entirely.  But,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  question,  there  seems  so  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
Eanulf  Flambard  that,  when  we  remember  that  our  account  of  the  whole 
journey  was  written  by  a  foreigner  nearly  forty  years  after  the  events  re- 
lated, and  only  written  by  him  at  second  or  third  hand,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  consensus  of  indirect  evidence  is  not  enough  to  outweigh  the 
few  though  precise  words  of  Hermann.  And  here  it  may  be  noted,  in 
illustration  of  this  position,  that  in  the  very  same  sentence  we  have  a 
similar  mistake  (natural  enough  in  a  foreigner),  when  we  are  told  that 
in  1113  A.D.  the  strangers  were  received  at  Canterbury  by  '  William  who 
was  then  archbishop.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  William  of  Corboil,  who  must 
be  the  person  here  alluded  to,  was  not  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  till 
1123  (Sim.  of  Durh.  '  Hist.  Eegum.'  sub  an.) 

Before  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  identifying  Hermann's  Bachilphus 
cancellarms  with  Eanulf  Flambard,  it  will  be  best  to  clear  the  ground 
of  preliminary  difficulties.  These  resolve  themselves  into  two  heads  : 
{a)  that  the  name  Eanulf  is  not  the  same  as  Eadulphus,  and  (b)  that 
Eanulf  Flambard  was  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  chancellor  of  England. 

To  take  (a)  first :  whatever  arguments  are  urged  against  Eanulf  Flam- 
bard on  this  score  are  equally  or  rather  more  applicable  to  Henry  I's  chan- 
cellor. The  real  name  of  each  claimant  seems  to  have  been  Eanulf ;  but 
m  both  cases  we  find  the  variants  Eadulphus  and  Eandulphus.  So,  for 
the  chancellor  of  Henry  I,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  us  the  forms 
'  Eadulphus  '  (p.  244,  E.S.)  and  '  Eandulphus  '  (p.  308) ;  whereas  in  the 
charters  the  same  person  nearly  always  appears  as  '  Eanulfus  '  (Dugdale, 
'  Monast.'  i.  483,  629,  &c.)  In  the  same  manner  Eanulf  Flambard  figures 
in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  '  Eadulfus  '  (p.  250),  'Eandulfus'  (p.  316), 
and  '  Eanulfus  '  (p.  234).  In  the  charters  he  too  is  always  Eanulf  (Dug- 
dale, i.  164,  241).  The  fact  is  that,  as  stated  before,  in  both  instances 
the  real  name  was  Eanulf ;  but  in  both  we  have  at  least  one  almost  con- 
temporary corruption  into  Eadulph.  I  may  notice  also  that,  till  the 
revival  of  English  historical  scholarship  in  the  present  century,  Eanulf 
Flambard  appears  to  have  figured  in  popular  histories  as  Ealph  (i.e.  Ea- 
dulphus) Flambard.  I  need  only  specify  Hollinshed's  '  Eafe,  bishop  of 
Durham '  (iii.  28,  ed.  1586),  and  Hume's  '  Ealph  Flambard,  the  king's 
minister '  (i.  c.  5).  On  the  other  hand  I  can  find  no  second  instance  of 
the  corruption  of  'Chancellor  Eanulf's  '  name  into  Ealph. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  false  form  of  the  name,  as  it 
appears  in  Hermann  of  Laon,  must  be  held  to  rule  out  both  claimants 
alike  if  pressed  rigidly.  But  the  mistake  is  an  extremely  likely  one  for 
either  writer  or  copyist  to  have  fallen  into ;  and,  this  once  granted,  there 
is,  if  anything  (so  far  as  mere  spelling  is  concerned),  rather  more  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  Eanulf  Flambard  than  of  the  other  Eanulf. 

(b)  More  important,  however,  is  Mr.  Foss's  statement  that  Eanulf 
Flambard  was  never  chancellor — a  statement  which  seems  to  have  the 
tacit  approval  of  Professor  Freeman  and  Dr.  Stubbs  (cf.  Foss,  i.  56,  57  ; 
Stubbs, '  Const.  Hist.'  i.  324,  376  ;  Freeman, '  Wilham  Eufus,'  ii.  567-562). 
As  I  shall  show  further  on,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Foss,  in  his  eagerness  to 
convict  Lord  Campbell  of  inaccuracy,  has  considerably  under-estimated 
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the  little  evidence  that  exists  in  favour  of  the  latter 's  position.  It  is, 
however,  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  the  allusion  to  Eanulf 
Flambard  may  yet  hold  good  even  though  it  should  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  this  statesman  was  never  theoretically  in  possession  of  the 
chancellorship.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
words  of  an  author  writing  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  after  the  events  to 
which  he  refers  ;  and,  more  than  this,  the  author  is  a  foreigner,  who  in 
the  very  same  sentence  has  already  committed  one  flagrant  blunder  (see 
above).  These  are  sufficient  grounds  for  admitting  the  possibility  of  a 
second. 

I.  In  the  first  place  Eanulf  Flambard,  as  we  learn  from  the '  Continu- 
atio  HistorisB  Turgoti '  (Wharton,  '  Anglia  Sacra,'  i.  706),  had  originally 
been  in  the  service  of  a  former  chancellor,  Maurice,  bishop  of  London.  This 
would  at  least  create  a  presumption  that  he  was  familiar  with  chancery 
work,  and  would  render  it  highly  probable  that,  at  the  period  of  his 
greatest  power,  he  should  have  kept  as  firm  a  hand  on  this  department 
of  government  as  he  seems  to  have  on  all  others.  Again,  the  very 
vagueness  of  the  terms  in  which  his  office  is  spoken  of  by  the  historians 
of  the  next  generation  suggests  a  power  that  was  irregularly  present 
everywhere — the  masterful  dealings  of  a  strong  man  whose  acts  were  not 
limited  by  any  very  tender  regard  for  the  rights  of  his  colleagues  or  sub- 
ordinates. These  historians  have  no  single  term  by  which  they  can 
describe  so  anomalous  and  arbitrary  an  authority.  Directly  they  touch  on 
this  subject  their  language  becomes  hazy  and  wanting  in  precision ; 
and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  spirit  of  the  rhetorician  has  supplanted 
that  of  the  historian.  Surely  no  very  definite  constitutional  office  is 
implied  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  placitator  sed  perversor,  exactor  sed 
exustor  totius  Anglice  (p.  232) ;  or  Orderic's  summus  regiarum  pro- 
curator opum  et  justitiarius  (ap.  Migne,  clxxx.  758) ;  or  Florence  of 
Worcester's  negotiorum  totius  regni  exactor  and  placitator  ac  totius  regni 
exactor  (ii.  46,  E.H.S.)  Still  more  to  the  pomt  is  Orderic's  phrase 
super  omnes  regios  officiates  .  .  .  magistratum  a  rege  consecutus  est 
(p.  580) ;  and  again,  super  omnes  regni  optimates  ah  illo  (sc.  rege) 
suhlimatus  est  (p.  578).  The  '  king's  chaplain,'  to  give  him  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  most  general  title,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of 
large  and  undefined  powers,  for  which  his  contemporaries  could  find  no 
exact  legal  equivalent ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  he  might,  considering  his  undoubted  connexion  with 
the  chancery,  be  called  cancellarius  by  a  foreigner,  especially  if  we 
allow  for  a  little  confusion  with  the  actual  chancellor  in  1113,  whose 
name  was  likewise  Eanulf.^ 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible  that  Eanulf  did  hold  this 
office  at  one  period  of  his  life.  Even  Mr.  Foss  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  names  of  the  chancellors  between  1093  and  ]  098  are  extremely 
obscure.  We  have  seen  that  Eanulf's  early  connexion  with  the  chan- 
cellor Maurice  creates  a  presumption  in  favour  of  this  theory.  His  name  has, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  crept  into  the  early  lists  of  English  chancellors  ;  ^ 

'  See  the  passages  all  collected  in  Freeman's  William  Bufus. 
2  Hardy's  Chancellors,  p.  2. 
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and  it  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  somewhat  singular  that  a  mere  clerk 
should  at  one  step  mount  to  so  supreme  an  office  as  the  justiciarship — 
which  all  authorities  who  deny  his  chancellorship  admit  him  practically 
to  have  held — without  having  previously  occupied  some  intermediate 
post.  Such  an  office  might  be  conferred  at  once  on  a  great  noble,  like 
William  Fitz-Osbern,  or  a  royal  bishop,  like  Odo  of  Bayeux ;  but  hardly 
on  an  obscure  clerk  such  as  Eanulf.  The  case  of  Koger  of  Salisbury, 
his  great  contemporary  and  successor  in  the  justiciarship,  is  exactly 
analogous ;  for  he,  like  Eanulf  Flambard,  originally  a  simple  clerk  and 
king's  chaplain,  was  chancellor  for  a  short  time  before  being  made 
justiciar  and  bishop.  However,  putting  all  speculations  aside,  what  is 
the  plain  interpretation  of  the  following  passage  from  the  '  Continuatio 
Hist.  Turgoti '  ('  Anglia  Sacra,'  i.  707)  ?  Gerold  has  just  enticed  Eanulf 
•on  board  his  ship  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  by  means  of  a  false 
message  from  Bishop  Maurice.  Then  we  read  :  Jam  nulla  uspiam  eva- 
dencli  spes.  Ipse  annulum  quevi  digito  gestabat  et  Notarius  suus  sigillum 
illius  medium  projecerunt  in  flumen  ne  per  hcec  uhique  locorum  per 
Angliam  cognita  simulata  prcBcepta  hostibus  decipientibus  transmissa 
rerum  perturbarent  statum.  What  can  this  seal  have  been,  the  abuse 
of  which  would  have  thrown  the  whole  kingdom  into  disorder,  if  not  the 
regis  sigillum,  in  casting  which  away  Eanulf  (to  borrow  an  illustration 
from  Mr.  Freeman)  would  but  have  been  forestalling  the  conduct  of  a 
later  English  king,  a  fugitive  on  the  same  river  some  six  hundred  years 
-afterwards ;  or  that  of  a  more  modern  chancellor  who,  in  a  time  of 
confusion,  buried  the  great  seal  in  his  own  garden  ?  If  it  was  not  the 
great  seal,  but  Eanulf 's,  which  could  work  such  havoc  in  the  kingdom, 
we  might  almost  say  that  Flambard  was  his  own  rather  than  the  king's 
chancellor.^ 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  admit- 
ting that  Eanulf  Flambard  may  have  been  spoken  of  as  chancellor  of 
England  by  a  foreigner  writing  some  fifty  years  after  his  fall  even  if  he 
never  held  this  office  definitely ;  and,  further  than  this,  there  are  at  least 
plausible  reasons  for  holding  him  to  have  had  control  over  the  great  seal, 
whether  he  ever  held  the  precise  title  of  chancellor  or  not.  Further  than 
this  we  cannot  proceed  as  yet ;  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  settle  the 
question  absolutely  at  this  distance  of  time.  But  whether  the  claims  of 
Eanulf  Flambard  or  Eanulf,  the  chancellor  of  Henry  I,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  passage  quoted  above  depends  upon  a  very  diiferent  kind  of 
argument — one  that  is  purely  cumulative. 

It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  state  briefly  the  position  supported  in  the 
following  remarks,  viz.  that  the  Badulphus  cancellarius  of  the  passage  in 
question  is  Eanulf  Flambard,  and  that  the  residence  of  the  filii  Badulphi 
at  Laon  is  to  be  dated  about  the  years  1097-8  a.d.  ;  though  this  last  pro- 
position is  not  so  uncertain,  and,  for  some  reasons,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  assign  the  Laon  visit  to  a  period  some  five  years  later. 

^  These  are  not  the  only  occasions  on  which  the  great  sigillum  regis  has  been  in 
the  water.  On  Eichard  I's  journey  from  Messina  to  Acre  two  of  his  vessels  were 
wrecked  just  outside  the  harbour  of  Limasol  in  Cyprus.  Amongst  those  who  were 
drowned  was  'Rogerus  Malus  Catulus,'  the  vice-chancellor  ;  but  the  seal  quodgestahat 
in  collo  sus;pensiim  was  washed  ashore  (Rog.  of  Hoveden,  iv.  105-6). 
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II.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  Ranulf  Flambard  may  be  divided  into 
six  or  perhaps  seven  heads. 

(1)  In  the  first  place  the  filii  Badulphi  of  the  text  are  clearly- 
stated  to  have  been  educated  by  William  (of  Corboil),  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Now  we  know  from  Simeon  of  Durham  that  William  of  Corboil 
was  in  early  life  a  clerk  to  Eanulf  Flambard.  Fuerat  antea  primo  Dunel- 
mensis  ecclesice  episcopi  Banulfi  clericus  (Simeon,  ii.  269  R.S.)  Here, 
then,  is  proof  positive  of  an  early  connexion  between  Ranulf  Flambard 
and  William  of  Corboil.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  a  similar  connexion  be- 
tween William  of  Corboil  and  Henry  I's  chancellor. 

(2)  On  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  Eanulf  Flambard  made  his  way 
to  Normandy,  where  he  became  one  of  the  leading  councillors  of  Robert. 
By  his  influence  his  brother  Fulcher  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Lisieux, 
on  whose  death  we  learn  from  Orderic  that  Eanulf,  being  deprived  of  his 
own  bishopric  at  Durham  through  the  enmity  of  King  Henry,  Lexoviensem 
pontificatum  filio  suo  Thoma  puero  suscepit  et,  per  triennkim,  non  ut 
prcesul,  seel  lit  prceses  gubernavit  (lib.  iii.  c.  16,  ap.  Migne,  vol.  clxxxviii. 
763).  In  the  very  beginning  of  1102  (January),  then,  Eanulf  had 
at  least  one  son  whom  he  meditated  bringing  up  as  a  bishop,  and 
this  son  was  still  a  boy.  But  we  can  go  further  than  this.  Ivo  of 
Chartres  tells  us  of  the  horror  with  which  this  act  was  regarded  by  all 
respectable  churchmen  of  the  age.  It  is  spurcitia  piuerorum  and  nova 
et  inaudita  neophytorum  hceresis  (Epp.  Ivonis,  ap.  Migne,  vol.  clxii.  ep. 
149).  The  T^hvsise  spurcitia  pueroruyn  requires  explanation.  A  line  or 
two  further  on  we  learn  that  Flambard  had  more  than  one  child  whom 
he  intruded  on  the  church  of  Lisieux :  flammigeros  pueros  2>f(sdict(B 
ecclesicB.  More  precise  still  is  letter  157  :  Quod  in  ecclesia  Lexoviensi 
paternitas  vestra  poterit  agnoscere  qiiam  jam  per  plures  annos  Banulfus 
agnomine  Flammardus,  Dunelmensis  episcopus,  inaudito  invasionis  genere 
occupavit  qui  duos  filios  suos  vix  duodennes,  accepto  pastorali  baculo  a 
comite  Northmannornm,  pircedictce.  ecclesia  intrudi  fecit,  ed  conditione  ut  si 
primogenitus  moreretur  Judaico  more  in  episcopatum  alter  alteri  suhro- 
garetur.  Eanulf  then,  about  the  year  1102,  had  two  sons  aged  some 
twelve  years,  both  of  whom  he  evidently  intended  to  bring  up  for  the 
church.  Such  children  might  very  naturally  attend  the  schools  of  An- 
selm  at  Laon ;  for  these  schools  were  pre-eminently  theological  rather 
than  civil  in  their  highest  teaching  (cf.  Poole,  '  Illustr.  of  Med. 
Thought,'  144-5).  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
children  of  Henry  I's  chancellor  were  destined  for  the  church  ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  can  only  find  one  allusion  to  any  son  of  this  Ranulf's.  This  is. 
the  filius  Banulfi  who  occurs  in  Leland's  '  Collectanea  '  (i.  68)  among 
the  benefactors  of  Reading  Abbey.  So  far,  then,  as  the  question  of  '  cleri- 
cal children  '  is  concerned,  Ranulf  Flambard  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  while  the  other  Ranulf  does  not. 

(3)  The  words  of  Hermann  are  very  striking  :  Archiepiscopus  dominus 
Guilelmus  nobis  notissivius  quonidm  jamdudum  pro  audienda  lectione 
magistri  Anselmi  Laudimum  petens  multis  diebus  in  episcopi  domo 
manserat  ibique  filios  Badulphi  cancellarii  regis  Anglorum  docuerat. 
Although  Hermann  mentions  no  less  than  eight  of  Anselm's  pupils,  all 
of  whom  were  at  this  time  residing  in  England,  yet  this  is  the  only  occa- 
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sion  on  which  he  remarks  that  the  visit  took  place  '  a  long  while  ago.'  This 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  filii  Badulphi  were  remembered  in 
Laon  tradition  as  being  among  the  earliest  of  Anselm's  English  pupils — 
perhaps,  we  might  even  venture  to  surmise,  belonging  to  the  days  when 
he  first  set  up  his  school  at  Laon  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. At  all  events  the  word  jamdudum  throws  back  the  period  of 
William's  visit  to  a  date  long  anterior  to  1113  ;  and  the  six  years,  which 
are  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  appointment 
of  the  second  Eanulf  to  the  chancellorship,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
justifying  so  strong  an  expression.  So  that  here  again  the  words  of  our 
author  tend  towards  fixing  the  date  of  this  visit  in  the  time  of  Eanulf 
Flambard's  power  rather  than  in  the  chancellorship  of  Eanulf  II. 

(4)  Again,  it  may  be  asked  what  period  was  the  most  likely  one  to 
find  English  boys  staying  at  Laon  in  the  bishop's  house.  The  list  of  the 
bishops  of  Laon  about  this  time  runs  as  follows  : 

HeUland c.  1052-c.  1098. 

Enguerrand c.  1098-1104. 

Two  years'  interim. 

Gaudricus 1107-Easter  1112. 

Hugo Aiig.  1112-Feb.  1113 

Bartholomew 1112-1151  (?).* 

Of  these  bishops  the  first  and  the  third  are  known  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  England  ;  and  it  is  with  one  of  these  two  that  we  should  most 
naturally  expect  to  find  English  boys  staying  in  the  episcopal  house. 
The  claims  of  Bartholomew  and  Hugo  are  shut  out  first  by  the  word 
jamdvdum,  and  secondly  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  murder  of  Gaudric, 
there  had  been  no  domus  episcopi  at  all,  for  it  had  been  burnt  down  in 
the  riots  of  1112,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Hermann  (i.  c.  1,  cf.  Guibert 
iii.  c.  10).  Now  it  must  be  noted  that  Eanulf  does  not  appear  as 
chancellor  before  August  1107  (Eyton's  Itinerary  of  William  II,  Add. 
MSS.  British  Museum),  and  his  predecessor  Waldric  is  perhaps  found 
signing  in  1106  (Dugdale,  ii.  66).  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Eanulf  did  not  enter  upon  the  office  before  1107 ;  a  theory  which 
may  be  still  further  strengthened  by  examining  the  movements  of 
Paschal  II  at  this  time,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  Gauldric  or 
Waldric  cannot  well  have  been  consecrated  to  Laon  before  the  very  end 
of  1106  or,  more  probably,  not  before  18  Feb.  1107  (Baronius  viii. ;  Jaffe, 
'  Eegesta  Pontif.  Eom.'  493).  Hence  the  further  back  we  have  to  throw 
William  of  Corboil's  visit  in  the  period  anterior  to  1108  the  less  Hkely  are 
his  pupils,  the  filii  cancellarii,  to  have  been  sons  of  the  second,  and  the 
more  likely  are  they  to  have  been  sons  of  the  first  Eanulf.  But  the  word 
jamdudum  seems  to  put  any  recent  visit  out  of  the  question  at  once ; 
added  to  which  almost  the  whole  of  Gaudric 's  episcopate  was  occupied 
with  intestine  broils  or  with  visits  away  from  his  diocese  to  England  and 
Eome.  Again,  his  character,  as  described  by  Guibert  of  Nogent,  was  that 
of  a  man  wholly  given  up  to  military  exercises — a  scorner  of  books  and 
learning — in  short,  the  very  last  man  to  whose  house  young  boys  would 

*  Gallia  Christiana,  ix.  52jJ-532,  with  which  cf.  Sigeberti  Aiictarium  Latidunense 
ap.  Pertz,  vi.  455. 
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be  sent  to  acquire  a  clerical  education.  Added  to  this  he  was  a  murderer^ 
an  extortioner,  a  liar,  and  a  thief.  In  fact  so  notorious  was  his  unfitness 
for  any  episcopal  duties,  that  when  he  was  first  proposed  for  the  see  of 
Laon  a  sturdy  opposition  was  commenced  against  his  appointment ;  and 
the  leader  of  this  opposition  was  Anselm  of  Laon,  who  actually  headed  a 
deputation  to  Pascal  II  at  Langres  for  the  express  purpose  of  counter- 
working Gaudric's  election  (Guibert,  iii.  c.  4).  Is  it  probable  that  we 
should  find  a  little  body  of  Englishmen  staying  at  Gaudric's  house  for  the 
express  purpose  of  attending  the  lectures  of  the  very  Anselm  who  had 
well-nigh  succeeded  in  preventing  his  election  ?  How  fiercely  Gaudric 
nursed  his  old  grudges  we  may  see  from  Guibert's  story  of  his  refusal  to- 
look  at  his  '  History  of  the  Crusade '  because  on  opening  the  book  he 
chanced  upon  the  name  of  his  enemy,  Lisiard,  bishop  of  Soissons  (iii. 
c.  11).  If  then,  for  all  these  reasons,  we  decide  that  William's  visit  can 
hardly  have  taken  place  while  Gaudric  was  bishop,  we  at  once  raise  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  theory  that  the  filii  Badulphi  were  the  sons  of  Eanulf  II. 
For  in  this  case  the  visit  must  have  taken  place  before  1107,  i.e.  before 
Eanulf  II's  chancellorship. 

Passing  on  to  the  other  bishops,  Enguerrand  appears  to  have  been 
much  such  a  character  as  Gaudric,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  profligate 
and  tyrannical ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  claim,  may  fairly  be 
dismissed  from  the  field  of  competition.  Very  different,  however,  is  the 
case  of  Helinand.  This  bishop,  as  we  learn  from  Guibert,  had  m  earlier 
life  been  one  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  clerks  (iii.  2).  Though  not  a 
man  of  learning  himself,  he  was,  according  to  Guibert's  testimony,  a  man 
of  regular  life,  an  orderly  and  munificent  ruler  of  his  church,  and  an 
encourager  of  literature  in  others  ;  while  it  was  probably  under  his  pro- 
tection that  Anselm  and  his  brother  Kadulph  established  their  schools 
at  Laon.  Lastly,  if  the  story  of  Eanulf  Flambard's  presence  in  England 
in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  be  true,  this  prelate  may  have  known 
something  of  Helinand  in  his  earlier  days.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem 
that  the  closing  years  of  Helinand's  life  form  the  most  likely  period  in 
which  to  find  English  children  staying  in  the  bishop's  house  at  Laon. 

(5)  Some  slight  evidence  regarding  the  date  of  the  Laon  visit  may  be 
found  from  a  consideration  of  the  little  that  is  known  concerning  the  early 
life  of  William  of  Corboil.  From  Simeon  of  Durham  we  learn  that  this 
prelate  entered  public  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  Eanulf  Flambard  at 
Durham.  Willielmum  de  Curhellio  .  .  .  utpote  cum  venerandcB  memorice 
Archiepiscopo  Anselmo  scepissime  ac  familiariter  conversatum.  Ftierat 
autem  primo  Dunelmensis  ecclesicB  episcopi  Banulfi  clericus ;  postea 
meliorandce  vitcs  gratia  apud  Cice  effectus,  tandem  ad  archiepiscopat^im 
promovetur  (ii.  269,  E.S.)  This  fact  of  William's  connexion  with 
Ranulf  Flambard  is  to  be  found  in  no  contemporary  historian  excepting 
in  Simeon,  and  is  plainly  a  local  tradition  of  the  church  at  Durham.  The 
same  historian  also  informs  us  that  William  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  '  because  of  his  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  of  pious  memory  '  {ibid.)  Now  this  intimacy  can  hardly 
be  assigned  to  any  other  years  than  those  which  intervened  between 
Anselm's  return  to  England  late  in  1106  and  his  death  21  April  1109. 
For  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  one,  who  had  been  the  familiar  friend  of 
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Anselm  and  was  bent  (to  quote  Simeon's  words)  on  bettering  his  life 
{meliorandcB  vitce  gratia),  should  pass  from  the  sanctity  of  such  a  com- 
panionship into  the  service  even  of  a  munificent  prelate  such  as  Eanulf 
Flambard  was  in  his  later  years,  and  still  less  into  that  of  a  covetous, 
grasping,  and  extortionate  chancellor  such  as  Eanulf  II  appears  to  have 
been  (Henry  of  Hunt.  244).  But  if  we  shut  out  these  years  we  exclude 
the  only  period  in  which  (without  doing  violence  to  the  word  javidudum) 
William  could  have  been  at  Laon  as  tutor  to  the  children  of  Eanulf  II ; 
and  this  consideration  almost  forces  us  to  date  his  visit  prior  to  the  rise  of 
this  chancellor,  i.e.  to  conclude  that  he  was  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Flambard,  whose  clerk  we  know  him  to  have  been  at  some  time  subsequent 
to  1099. 

(6)  Again,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Hermann  that  William's  visit  was 
considerably  anterior  to  that  of  Alexander  and  Nigel,  the  nephews  of 
Eoger  of  Salisbury.  But  their  visit  can  hardly  have  been  later  than  the 
end  of  1109,  when  Gaudric's  notorious  conduct  compelled  him  to  leave 
Laon  for  Eome  ;  from  which  date  his  stay  at  Laon  seems  to  have  been 
very  broken,  while  the  imminence  or  actual  existence  of  the  '  commune  ' 
would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  Englishmen  from  coming  to  the  city. 
From  this  point  of  view  also  it  seems  best  to  antedate  the  visit  to  a  period 
at  least  a  few  years  previous  to  1109,  i.e.  to  assign  it  to  a  time  previous  to 
the  chancellorship  of  Eanulf  II. 

(7)  Again,  looking  at  the  matter  in  its  broadest  aspect,  which  of  the 
two  Eanulfs  is  the  more  likely  to  have  had  children  staying  in  the 
bishop's  house  ?  We  do  not  read  that  the  nephews  of  Eoger  of  Salisbury, 
a  far  more  important  man  than  Banulfus  cancellarius  (who  but  for  the 
accident  of  his  violent  death  would  have  left  no  mark  in  history),  were 
so  honoured  as  to  be  lodged  in  the  episcopal  house.  Such  an  honour  is, 
however,  much  what  we  should  expect  to  see  claimed  by  Eanulf  Flambard 
with  his  high  ambitions  (even  for  his  children),  more  especially  as  (to 
borrow  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Freeman)  we  have  Anselm's  authority  for 
stating  of  him  :  non  in  Anglia  solum  sed  in  exteris  regnis  longe  lateque 
innotuit. 

These  seven  arguments  seem  to  me  to  make  up  a  very  good  case  in 
favour  of  Eanulf  Flambard.  It  has  been  shown  (1)  that  Eanulf  Flambard 
may  very  well  have  been  mistaken  by  a  foreigner  for  a  chancellor,  if 
indeed  he  was  not  once,  as  there  seems  some  reason  to  suppose  he  was, 
in  practical  possession  of  the  office  ;  (2)  that  William  of  Corboil  was  un- 
doubtedly at  one  time  a  clerk  in  Eanulfs  service  ;  (3)  that  Eanulf  Flam- 
bard had  two  children  whom  he  destined  for  an  ecclesiastical  career  at 
exactly  the  time  when  from  other  circumstances  we  should  most  plausibly 
date  this  visit  to  Laon  ;  (4)  again,  we  have  shown  that  the  word  jamdu 
dum  can  hardly  bear  so  narrow  an  interpretation  as  merely  five  or  six 
years ;  and  (5)  that  if  we  do  narrow  its  signification  to  a  period  of  only 
three  or  four,  even  then  the  years  1107-8-9  are  required  for  those  visits 
of  Alexander  and  Nigel  to  Laon  which  seem  to  have  succeeded  William  of 
Corboil's ;  (6)  while  in  William's  own  life  they  appear  to  correspond  to 
the  period  of  his  intimacy  with  Anselm.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  that, 
whereas  Eanulf  II  is  more  or  less  obscure  even  in  English  history.  Flam- 
bard's  name  was  notorious  and  potent  abroad. 
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There  yet  remains  one  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  does 
not  amount  to  an  argument,  and  yet  it  appears  to  add  some  weight  to  the 
preceding  pages.  While  the  Laon  priests  were  in  England  they  seem  to 
have  met  with  the  most  hospitable  treatment  wherever  they  went,  except 
in  one  place.  But  this  one  place — where  they  were  received  with  the  most 
flagrant  insolence  and  outrage,  and  where,  according  to  the  later  version 
of  the  story,  the  wrath  of  heaven  descended  at  once  upon  the  heads  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  insult — was  no  other  than  Christchurch,  namely, 
Twinham,  a  foundation  of  which  Kanulf  Flambard  had  once  been  dean, 
and  with  whose  previous  head  he  had  quarrelled  some  years  before  owing 
to  his  conduct  in  retaining  the  prebends  as  they  fell  vacant  in  his  own 
hands.     (Dugdale,  vi.  303.) 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Eanulf  II.  (1)  The  passage  would  seem 
most  naturally  to  refer  to  him.  (2)  As  he  was  Gaudric's  immediate 
successor  in  the  English  chancellorship,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  should 
send  his  children  to  be  educated  in  the  house  of  a  prelate  with  whom  he 
must  have  been  acquainted.  Still,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  had  more 
than  one  son  ;  nor  that  this  one  son  was  destined  for  the  church.  That 
Gaudric  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  England  after  his  elevation  to  the 
see  of  Laon  is  evident  from  Guibert's  narrative  ;  and  we  know  from  the 
same  authority  that,  on  one  occasion,  Anselm  accompanied  him  (iii. 
cc.  4,  7).  (3)  If,  for  these  reasons,  we  prefer  the  claims  of  Eanulf  II, 
the  word  jamditdum,  on  which  so  much  depends,  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  not  forming  part  of  the  verba)  narrative  that  Hermann  (to  judge  from 
his  use  of  the  first  person  plural  all  through  his  account  of  the  English 
visit)  seems  to  have  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  expedition,  but  as  being  his  own  interpolation  derived  from  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  chronological  order  of  the  events  he  is 
narrating. 

On  the  whole  the  balance  of  evidence  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  Eanulf 
Flambard.  Could  the  filii  Badulphi  be  proved  to  be  his  sons  beyond  a 
doubt,  it  would  be  interesting  as  showing  that  an  unscrupulous  statesman, 
who  nevertheless  somewhat  later  took  so  princely  a  view  of  his  obliga- 
tions towards  his  own  cathedral  church  and  city,  had  a  little  earlier 
determined  that  his  children  should  be  fitted  for  the  lofty  offices  for  which 
his  paternal  ambition  destined  them  by  receiving  from  Anselm  of  Laon 
the  finest  ecclesiastical  education  that  Western  Europe  could  then  afford. 

T.  A.  Archeb. 


A   BULL   OF   POPE   ALEXANDER  VI. 

There  is  preserved  at  Lambeth  amongst  other  documents,  entitled 
*  Fragments,'  a  broadside  which  is  marked  No.  7.  Its  size  is  about  16 
inches  by  10.  It  is  an  important  document  which  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  all  historians,  being  a  copy  of  a  bull  issued  by  Pope  Alexander  VI  con- 
firming a  previous  bull  of  Innocent  VIII's,  which  decreed  the  succession 
of  the  Enghsh  crown  to  the  descendants  of  Henry  VII  whether  born  from 
his  present  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  or  by  his  marriage  with  any  sub- 
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sequent  wife  if  she  should  happen  to  die  without  issue  or  should  leave  no 
surviving  children. 

The  bull  begins  as  follows  : 

*  Alexander  episcopus  servus  servorum  dei  ad  futuram  Eei  memo- 
riam ;  licet  ea  que  per  sedem  apostolicam  praesertim  in  pacem  et  quietem  ac 
tranquillitatem,  Catholicorum  Eegum  et  principum  illorumque  status 
conservationem  et  manutencionem  et  a  scandalis  bellis  ac  discensionibus 
preservationem  proinde  concessa  fuerunt  plenam  obtineant  roboris  fir- 
mitatem,  non  nunquam  tamen  Komanus  pontifex  ilia  libenter  de  novo 
approbat ;  et  etiam  innovat  ut  eo  firmius  illibata  persistant  quo  magis 
suo  fuerint  presidio  communita.  Dudum  siquidem  a  felicis  Eecordationis 
Innocentio  papa  octavo  prsedecessore  nostro  emanarunt  litterae  tenoris 
subsequentis. 

'  Innocentius  &c.' 

This  preliminary  matter  occupies  five  lines,  which  are  immediately 
followed  by  the  well-known  bull  of  Innocent,  '  super  successione  in  Regno 
Anglise  approbatoria  Et  contra  Rebelles  excommunicatoria,'  which  the 
present  document  is  intended  to  confirm.  This  bull  may  be  seen  in 
Eymer's  '  Foedera.'  It  is  contained  in  73  lines  of  the  broadside,  which 
ends  with  the  date  1486,  6  kal.  Aprilis,  Pont.  2.  After  which  follows  the 
remainder  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  which  is  as  follows,  occupy- 
ing seven  more  lines : 

'  Nos  igitur  cupientes  non  minus  prospicere  et  consulere  quieti  prefati 
regis  ac  Eegni  sui  quam  fecerit  ipse  Innocentius  predecessor,  motu  pro- 
prio  non  ab  ipsius  regis  vel  alterius  pro  eo  nobis  super  hoc  oblate 
petitionis  Instantia  sed  de  nostra  liberalitate,  literas  predictas  ac  omnia 
et  singula  in  eis  contenta  auctoritate  apostolica  thenore  presentium  appro - 
bamus  ac  plenum  firmitatis  robur  obtinere  decernimus  illasque  in  omni- 
bus et  per  omnia  de  nouo  innouamus  et  concedimus,  non  obstantibus 
constitutionibus  et  ordinationibus  apostolicis  necnon  omnibus  illis  que 
prefatus  Innocentius  in  literis  predictis  voluit  non  obstare  ceterisque 
contrariis  quibuscunque.  Nulli  ergo  omnino  hominum  liceat  banc 
paginam  nostre  approbationis  constitutionis  innouationis  et  concessionis 
infringere  vel  ei  ausu  themerario  contravenire.  Siquis  autem  hoc 
attemptare  presumpserit  indignationem  omnipotentis  dei  ac  beatorum 
Petri  et  Pauli  apostolorum  ejus  se  nouerit  incursurum. 

'  Dat.  Eome  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  Anno  Incarnationis  dominice 
M.CCCC.  Ixxxxiiij.  Non.  Octobris  Pontificatus  nostri  Anno  iij.' 

It  is  curious  that  no  historian  has  recorded  any  such  application  on  the 
part  of  Henry  VII  to  the  pope,  for  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that 
the  bull  is  the  result  of  an  application  made  by  the  kmg  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  his  position  on  the  throne.  The  wording  of  the  document 
must  not  be  pressed  to  its  exact  letter  as  if  the  pope  had  decided  to  pro- 
mulgate the  bull  without  any  petition  having  been  previously  made  to 
him.  The  expression  motu  propria  is  only  a  form  which  has  since  been 
in  common  use,  but  which  had  been,  I  believe,  first  introduced  by  his 
predecessor.  Innocent  VIII.  And  the  date  of  the  document  coincides  too 
nearly  with  that  of  the  recent  failure  of  Perkin  W^arbeck's  first  attempt 
VOL.  II. — NO.  V.  I 
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at  raising  the  country  in  liis  favour,  to  leave  any  doabt  as  to  the  king's 
having  made  suit  to  the  pope  to  confirm  the  bull  of  his  predecessor,  which 
is  inserted  at  length. 

That  the  king  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  copied  and  issued  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation.  Probably 
the  Lambeth  copy  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  bull,  except- 
ing in  a  few  lines  of  a  document  first  printed  by  Mr.  James  Gairdner  in 
1858  in  the  volume  of  the  Eolls'  Series  which  contains  the  life  of  Henry 
VII  by  Bernard  Andre.  In  the  appendix  to  that  volume,  pp.  393-399, 
there  appears  the  appeal  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Burgimdy,  to  the  pope 
on  behalf  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  extracted  from  a  document  in  the  Lambeth 
Library.  The  appeal  asserts  amongst  other  allegations  that  there  are 
others  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  who  have  a  better  claim  to  the  crown 
of  England  than  Henry,  who,  it  says,  was  sprung  ex  adulterinis  am- 
jplexihus  titriusque  parentis,  but  that  the  house  of  York  possessed  the 
right  of  inheritance  to  which  Elizabeth  of  York  his  wife  could  have 
no  right  whilst  Eichard  the  lawful  son  and  heir  of  Edward  V  existed. 
But  the  special  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  appeal  is  the  insertion  of  the 
fact,  which  does  not  appear  anywhere  else,  of  Alexander  VI  having 
actually  endorsed  the  bull  of  his  predecessor.  The  words  in  the  appeal 
of  the  duchess  are  :  Et prcedicta  omnia  per  Alexandrum  Papam  modernum 
licet  nulliter  et  de  facto  dicitur  ohtinuisse,  his  quorum  interest  minime  ad 
hcBC  vocatis  seu  auditis,  &c. 

The  existence  of  the  bull  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  uneasy  feel- 
ing of  Henry  VII  as  to  the  tenure  of  his  throne,  which  was  as  yet 
scarcely  thought  safe  enough  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  consent  to  the 
espousals  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Infanta  Catalina. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  document  is  very  closely  printed,  with 
an  immense  number  of  the  ordinary  contractions,  which  are  not,  however, 
uniformly  observed.  Nicholas  Pocock. 


THE   EENAISSANCE   AND   THE   JESUITS. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  September  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  July  number  of  this  Eeview.  Upon  reading  the  notice  of  my 
*  Chapters  in  European  History '  which  it  contained,  I  was  grieved  to 
find  that  my  critic,  doubtless  quite  unintentionally,  had  gravely  misappre- 
hended and  misrepresented  me  in  several  important  matters.  If  so  well 
read  a  scholar  as  he  evidently  is  has  so  seriously  misunderstood  me,  no 
doubt  many  others  of  less  trained  and  cultivated  intellect  have  fallen  into 
the  like  errors.  I  avail  myself  gladly,  therefore,  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  me  by  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  to  rectify  some  of  the  more  important 
misconceptions  of  which  I  complain. 

I  should  like  much,  if  time  permitted,  to  vindicate  against  my 
critic  my  view  of  the  formation  and  development  of  Christendom  ;  of 
the  work  done  by  Gregory  VII  for  the  preservation  of  religious  hberty 
— the  most  sacred  attribute  of  human  personality ;  of  our  huge  debt 
to  other  heroic  souls  of  those  middle  ages  '  in  which,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
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lias  justly  observed,  '  nearly  all  tlie  inventions  and  social  institutions 
whereby  we  yet  live  as  civilised  men  were  originated  or  perfected.'  ' 
I  should  like  to  reduce  to  true  proportions  the  amazing  tenet  ascribed 
to  me  by  my  critic  as  a  '  conviction,'  '  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
intellectual  and  social  movement  which  divides  modern  from  medieval 
society  is  in  the  wrong  direction.'  It  passes  my  wit  to  conceive  how 
so  cultivated  and  accomplished  a  scholar  could  have  recorded  this 
judgment  in  the  face  of  what  I  have  written  about  progress  in  my  intro- 
ductory dialogue  and  in  my  second  chapter.^  Progress !  Why,  as  I 
have  expressly  said,  the  thirst  for  perfection  and  the  gradual  advance  to- 
wards it  form  a  chief  note  of  the  career  of  our  race.  Progress  !  It  is 
the  very  law  of  history.  I  use  the  word  '  law '  advisedly.  But  here  I 
must  distinguish.  To  me  it  appears  that  one  great  incontestable  conquest 
of  the  modern  mind  is  the  expulsion  from  philosophy  of  the  notion  of 
uncertain,  that  is  of  irrational  chance,  the  establishment  of  the  universal 
reign  of  law.  And  by  law  I  understand  something  very  different  from 
the  avc'tyKT]  of  the  ancient  stoics  or  the  '  necessity '  of  modern  pheno- 
menists.  To  my  mind  the  word  law  carries  with  it  the  conception  that 
the  world  has  been  designed  upon  a  rational  plan ;  that  its  course  is 
governed  by  constant  method  and  not  by  caprice,  unreason,  or  the  throw- 
ing of  Lucretian  dice  as  hazard  may  direct  them  :  that  if  we  could  view 
the  entire  prospect  from  end  to  end  we  should  perceive  everywhere  the 
same  infinite  Power,  controlling,  overruling,  and  bringing  the  action  of 
secondary  causes  to  an  harmonious  and  reasonable  issue.  Moreover,  while 
I  find  it  evident,  nay  axiomatic,  that  reason  must  govern  the  universe,  I 
find  it,  not  indeed  equally  evident,  but  still  as  plain  as  experience  can 
make  it,  that  evolution  or  development  is  one  of  the  chief  methods  by 
which  that  government  is  carried  on.  The  real  question  is — does  evolu- 
tion imply  one  who  evolves  ?  Does  law  demand,  as  its  correlative,  a 
mind  to  conceive  it  from  eternity  and  to  realise  it  in  time  ?  Or,  con- 
trasting the  two  views,  which  are  not  reconcilable,  is  the  key  of  the 
enigma  blind  necessity,  binding  fast  in  fate  the  universe  physical  and 
spiritual?  Or  is  there  behind  phenomena  an  absolute  reality,  which, 
while  necessarily  existing  and  necessarily  unchangeable,  is,  in  regard  to 
the  existence  of  all  things  but  itself,  free  and  not  necessitated — a  will 
entirely  self-determined,  but  always  according  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  is  God  himself?  Is  there,  in  other  words,  a  rerum 
natura,  not  founded  upon  God — if  God  there  be — as  to  its  essence  and 
existence  ?  Or  is  it  true,  as  St.  Augustine  held,  that  Dei  voluntas  est 
rerum  natura,  and  that  all  things  are  because  He  wills  them  to  be,  and 
fhat  their  nature  is  what  it  is  because  they  shadow  forth  His  perfection  ? 
A  momentous  question,  indeed,  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  intend  to  dis- 
cuss here.  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  state  it  merely  because  it  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  difference  between  two  schools  of  thought,  in  history 
as  in  physics.  Those  who  do  not  recognise  a  creator  of  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible,  are  within  their  logic  when  they  find  no  place  for 
Providence  and  a  moral  government  of  the  world.  And  contemporary 
literature  furnishes  abundant  evidence  how  much  the  doctrine  of  M.  Littre, 

'  Miscellaneous  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  328.  -  See  vol.  i.  pp.  16-26,  186-189. 
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that  '  history  is  a  natural  phenomenon,  where  the  antecedent  produces  the 
consequent,'  is  gaining  ground.  According  to  this  view,  the  annals  of  the 
world  are  nothing  more  than  a  record  of  mechanism  and  fatality,  of 
necessitated  transformation  and  movement,  and  the  world's  sages,  saints, 
and  heroes  are  mere  puppets,  '  impotent  pieces  in  the  game '  played — 
shall  we  say  ? — by  natural  selection.  Unless  I  misunderstand  my  critic 
as  much  as  he  has  misunderstood  me,  such  would  appear  to  be  his  view. 
If  that  is  so,  any  discussion  between  us  concerning  the  philosophy  of 
history  would  be  mere  waste  of  time,  because  we  are  hopelessly  at  variance 
on  first  principles.  It  would  be,  to  use  a  happy  phrase  which  I  once 
heard  Cardinal  Newman  employ,  like  a  fight  between  a  dog  and  a  fish. 

My  critic  is,  of  course,  as  much  entitled  to  his  philosophy  as  I  am  to 
mine.  I  make  no  complaint  that  he  has  read  my  volumes  by  the  light  of 
his  own  first  principles.  But  it  does  surprise  me  that  he  has  read  in  them, 
not  merely  things  which  I  have  not  said,  but  things  which  are  directly 
contrary  to  what  I  have  said.  Now  this  is  especially  so  with  regard  to 
that  portion  of  his  article — nearly  one  half  of  it — in  which  he  deals  with 
my  view  of  the  Eenaissance  and  the  Jesuits.  I  am  quite  sure — let  me 
repeat — that  my  critic  had  no  wish  to  misrepresent  me.  And  I  suppose 
his  unhappy  misconception  must  be  due  to  some  fault  of  my  own,  perhaps 
to  some  want  of  perspicuity  in  thought  or  expression,  of  which,  however, 
I  am  not  conscious.  The  reader  must  judge  how  that  maybe.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  exliibit,  first,  what  my  critic  attributes  to  me,  and  then  what  I 
have  really  written.  I  shall  proceed  subsequently  to  such  brief  elucida- 
tion and  amplification  of  my  meaning  as  may  seem  to  be  required  for  my 
immediate  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  the  Eenaissance,  my  critic  writes  : 

'  When  Mr.  Lilly  talks  about  the  Renaissance  it  will  be  found  that  he 
generally  means  so  much  of  the  movement  as  is  represented  by  the  Italian 
humanism  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  he  considers  that 
he  has  proved  the  new  movement  to  have  been  adverse  to  liberty  when 
he  has  shown  that  the  influence  of  a  too  slavish  and  narrow  study  of 
classical  models  was  oppressive  both  in  literature  and  art.  ...  It  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Lilly's  conception  of  the  Renaissance  that  he  repeat- 
edly speaks  of  1453  as  of  an  important  dace  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment. The  fall  of  Constantinople  was  historically  unimportant ;  the 
substitution  of  the  crescent  for  the  cross  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  marks 
the  beginning  of  nothing,  the  end  of  nothing,  except  of  the  nominal  in- 
dependence of  the  city  whose  ruler  had  continued  to  bear  the  titles  of  the 
Eastern  Csesars,  and  of  an  opportunity  offered  to  Western  Christendom 
to  secure  a  basis  of  operations  which  might  effectually  have  curbed  the 
ambition  of  the  Turk.' 

The  following  passage,  from  my  fifth  chapter,  will  supply  materials 
for  judging  whether  this  account  of  my  conception  of  the  Renaissance  is 
correct. 

'  How  far  is  the  claim  well  fomided  that  Michael  Angelo  is  the  supreme 
artist  in  whom  "  the  genius  of  the  Renaissance  culminated  "  ?  The  answer 
depends  entirely  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Renaissance  is  used. 
It  has  been  well  described  as  "  a  question-begging  word."  There  is  a  large 
class  of  writers,  and  a  far  larger  class  of  readers,  with  whom  it  stands  as 
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the  symbol  of  something  very  grand,  but  very  vague,  and  so,  very  mis- 
leadmg,  for  in  the  historical  province,  no  less  than  in  the  legal,  the  maxim 
holds  :  Dolus  latet  in  generalihus.  Thus  M.  Michelet  in  words  which 
I  cited  in  the  last  chapter :  L'aimable  mot  cle  Renaissance  ne  rappelle 
aux  amis  du  heaii  que  I'avenement  dhm  art  nouveau  et  le  libre  essor  de 
la  fantaisie.  Pour  Verudit,  c'est  la  renovation  des  Uudes  de  Vantiquite ; 
pour  les  legistes,  le  jour  qui  commence  a  luire  stcr  le  discordant  chaos  de 
nos  vieilles  coutumes.  The  two  things  that  belong  to  this  age  more  than 
to  all  that  went  before  it,  he  thinks,  are  "  the  discovery  of  the  world  "  and 
"  the  discovery  of  man."  Le  seizieme  sidcle,  he  continues,  dans  sa  grande  et 
legitime  extension,  va  de  Colomb  a  Copernic,  d^e  Gopernic  a  GaliUe,  de 
la  decouverte  de  la  terre  a  celle  du  del.  L'homme  s'y  est  retrouvd  lui- 
mime.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  compress  into  the  same  number 
of  words  a  greater  number  of  fallacies.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  is 
more  miscientific  than  a  rigid  demarcation  and  precise  labelling  of  history 
by  epochs.  As  in  the  existence  of  the  individual  man,  so  in  the  exist- 
ence of  human  society,  no  period  stands  alone.  Each  is  the  outcome 
and  consequence  of  what  went  before.  Neither  art,  nor  poetry,  nor 
philosophy,  nor  physical  science,  ever  suffered  a  break  in  continuity  of 
tradition  from  classical  times  to  our  own.  The  links  which  bind  the 
medieval  to  the  old  Koman  world  are  as  real,  and  as  certainly  to  be 
found  by  those  who  will  give  themselves  the  pains  to  trace  them,  as 
are  the  links  which  bind  the  world  of  this  nineteenth  century  to  that  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  strictness,  there  has  been  no  re-birth  of  the  human 
mind,  because  the  human  mind  has  never  died  ;  no  re-discovery  by  man 
of  himself,  because  man,  in  his  worst  estate,  was  not  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  himself,  of  his  high  dignity  and  great  destinies.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  to  the  period  glorified  by  M.  Michelet's  brilliant 
rhetoric  that  we  must  go  for  the  germs  of  our  present  intellectual  great- 
ness, for  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our 
material  civilisation,  for  the  establishment  of  the  only  political  institu- 
tions now  existing,  which  have  succeeded  in  reconciling  individual  freedom 
with  stability  of  government.  If  we  will  use  the  term  '  Renaissance '  in  a 
sense  at  all  approaching  that  of  M.  Michelet,  we  must  put  back  the  date 
of  the  re-birth  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Columbus ;  if  not, 
indeed,  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne  and  his  cloister  schools,  at  all  events 
to  the  age  of  vast  intellectual  activity  when  Dante's  mystic  song  opens 
the  volume  of  modern  poetry  ;  when  the  revived  study  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence spreads  from  the  law  schools  of  Bologna  throughout  Christen- 
dom ;  when  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  fellows  among  the  scholastics 
survey  the  whole  field  of  human  thought  with  a  comprehensive  mastery, 
and  map  it  out  with  a  subtlety  and  precision  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  too  little  appreciated,  because  too  little  known,  among  ourselves ; 
when  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  cell  at  Oxford,  starts  the  physical  sciences 
upon  the  great  career  which  they  have  pursued  to  our  own  times,  and 
anticipates  their  principal  achievements ;  when  Niccola  Pisano  lays  the 
foundations  of  the  art  schools  that  were  to  cover  the  face  of  Europe  with 
those  vast  edifices  which  (in  the  words  of  Milman)  can  hardly  be  con- 
templated without  awe  or  entered  without  devotion,  and  to  fill  its  churches 
and  palaces  with  pictures  which  we  admire  and  wonder  at  and  copy,  but 
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cannot  rival.  If  the  Eenaissance  be  thus  dated,  there  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  recognising  Michael  Angelo  as  its  supreme  fruit,  for  what 
Niccola  Pisano  began,  culminated  in  him.  Like  that  great  master,  and 
the  long  series  of  his  illustrious  successors,  he  brought  to  his  work 
all  the  science  he  had,  and  it  was  far  beyond  their  science.  The 
world  had  never  before  witnessed  such  technical  perfection  as  his ; 
it  has  never  witnessed  it  since.  But  his  spirit  is  that  of  the  great  artists 
of  the  middle  ages.  His  differences  from  them  are  purely  conventional. 
There  is  in  his  work  nothing  of  the  old  Hellenic  spirit  of  bondage  to 
physical  life,  and  nescience  of  spiritual  and  moral  force  ;  there  is  nothing 
of  the  modern  spirit  of  plagiarism  from  the  antique,  and  servile  copying 
of  the  living  model.  "  He  sums  up"  (Mr.  Pater  confesses)  "  the  whole 
character  of  medieval  art  in  that  which  most  clearly  distinguishes  it  from 
classical  work,"  and  so  may,  without  impropriety,  be  called  by  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  the  appellation,  its  "  prophet,  or  seer,"  as  using  it  to  body 
forth  the  loftiest  and  severest  lessons  of  the  religion  in  which  he  believed ; 
to  express  the  infinite  and  unceasing  aspirations  of  human  nature.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  must  turn  for  the  move- 
ment eulogised  as  the  Renaissance  by  M.  Michelet  and  a  school  of  writers 
of  whom  Mr.  Symonds  and  Mr.  Pater  are  the  chief  representatives  among 
ourselves.  Their  Renaissance  really  begins  from  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople ^ — although  by  some  of  them  its  first  period  is  placed  much  earlier 
— and  is  essentially  associated  with  the  "revival  of  letters,"  that  is,  of 
the  culture  of  Greek  and  classical  Latin,  which  the  word  was  originally 
employed  to  denote.  The  revival  of  letters  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  im- 
portant mcident  in  the  transition  of  society  from  the  medieval  order  to 
the  modern,  although  to  regard  it  as  the  sufficient  key  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  great  revolution,  religious,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which 
marked  that  transition,  is  exceedingly  delusive.  The  ideas  wrought  out 
in  the  ninety  years  of  Michael  Angelo's  life  were  too  numerous,  too  great, 
too  subtly  diffused,  to  be  concluded  under  this  formula.  The  revival  of 
letters  was  but  one  among  many  contemporaneous  movements  of  the 
teeming  human  intellect ;  only  one  factor  in  the  sum  of  things — a  factor 
working  with  diversity  of  operation  in  the  different  regions  of  Europe, 
with  their  different  races  and  histories,  and  institutions  and  conditions. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  north  its  results  were 
religious,  in  the  south  irreligious.  In  Germany  it  contributed  directly  to 
the  protestant  Reformation.  In  Italy,  where  scholars  threw  themselves 
upon  the  study,  not  of  the  sacred  text  and  the  other  sources  of  christian 
doctrine  and  practice,  but  of  the  poetry,  philosophy,  and  art  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  educated  class — already  half-hearted  in  their  allegiance  to 
Catholicism — became  paganised,  and  the  loosening  of  the  ties  of  religion 
and  morality  was  felt  throughout  society.  .  .  .  Heine  describes  the  move- 
ment as  "  a  reaction  against  christian  spiritualism,"  and  "  a  rehabilitation 
of  the  flesh."  Mr.  Pater  enumerates  as  its  chief  characteristics  "  care  for 
physical  beauty,  worship  of  the  body,  the  breaking  down  of  the  limits 

'  '  The  dates  1453  and  1527,'  observes  Mr.  Symonds, '  marking  respectively  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  and  the  sack  of  Eome,  are  convenient  for  fixing  in  the  mind  the 
narrow  space  of  time  during  which  the  Renaissance  culminated.'  {Age  of  the  Despots, 
pref.  p.  i.) 
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which  the  religious  system  of  the  middle  ages  imposed  on  the  heart  and 
imagination,"  and  "  a  taste  for  sweetness."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
similar  quotations,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  The  movement,  which  was 
essentially  a  falling  back  upon  the  world  of  sense  and  matter,  is  accurately 
expressed  by  the  word  "  humanism,"  now  naturalised  among  us.  And  it 
is  humanism  which  writers  of  the  school  I  have  in  view  intend  when 
they  speak  of  the  Renaissance.'  * 

So  much  as  to  my  view  of  the  Renaissance  in  general.  My  critic's 
assertion,  '  Mr.  Lilly  considers  he  has  proved  the  new  movement  to  have 
been  adverse  to  liberty  when  he  has  shown  that  the  influence  of  a  too 
slavish  and  narrow  study  of  classical  models  was  oppressive  both  in  litera- 
ture and  art,'  really  astonishes  me.  I  have  devoted  a  whole  chapter — the 
fourth — to  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  Renaissance  was  in 
truth  a  new  birth  unto  freedom,  and  I  have  pursued  the  inquiry  at  much 
greater  length  in  the  pohtical  order  than  in  art  or  in  literature,  while 
I  have  not  omitted  to  follow  it  also  in  the  domain  of  science.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  I  arrive,  that,  '  whatever  the  Renaissance  was,  it  was  not 
a  new  birth  unto  liberty,  either  in  politics  or  in  literature,  in  art  or  in 
science,'  ^  may  be  true  or  false  ;  but  whether  true  or  false  it  certainly  does 
not  rest  upon  the  very  singular  grounds  assigned  for  it  by  my  critic. 
Then  as  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  :  I  certainly  do  think  that  it  was  an 
event  of  greater  importance,  both  political  and  literary,  than  my  critic  is 
willing  to  allow.  It  was,  as  Professor  Creighton  writes,  '  the  destruction 
of  that  bulwark  which  had  stood  for  twelve  centuries,'  in  defence  of  '  the 
faith  and  civilisation  of  Christendom,'  ^  while  it  '  could  not  be  regarded 
as  entirely  a  misfortune,  for  it  brought  to  Italy  the  literary  wealth  of 
Greece.'  ^  But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  landmark  in  European  history  that  this 
great  catastrophe  is  mentioned  by  me.  *  The  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
Mohammed  II  marks  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,'  I  observe  in  my  second 
chapter,**  and  in  a  note  to  my  fifth  chapter  I  quote  M.  Littre  on  the  word 
'  Renaissance  : '  Epoque  oil  les  lettres  grecques  font  leitr  entree  en  Occident ; 
ce  qid  excita  la  plus  vive  ardeur  pour  V etude  des  monuments  litteraires  de 
Vantiquitd ;  cette  epoque  commence  a  la  prise  de  Constantinople  en  1453, 
qui  causa  Emigration  de  heaucoup  de  Grecs  instruits  en  Italic.^  If  my 
critic  will  give  me  a  better  landmark  for  this  epoch,  I  will  gladly  accept 
it ;  but  I  venture  to  doubt  if  he  will  find  one.  For  the  rest  I  may  observe 
that  I  am  by  no  means  unaware  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  chro- 
nology of  ideas.  To  show  that  this  is  so,  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  quote 
the  following  passage  from  my  fourth  chapter  : 

'  It  is  easy  to  assign  dates  for  specific  facts.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
give  them  for  vast  and  complex  movements  of  the  human  mind,  which, 
with  the  great  religious,  intellectual,  and  social  phenomena  that  they 
produce,  are  alone  worthy  of  serious  study  in  the  records  of  the  past.  For 
such  movements,  in  the  first  stages  of  their  existence,  are  hidden  out  of 
sight.  Like  the  individual  man,  they  are  made  secretly,  and  generations 
in  which  they  have  been  maturing  and  gathering  strength  pass  away  un- 
conscious of  their  growth,  until  the  fulness  of  the  time  appointed  for  their 

■•  Chapters  in  European  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  299. 

*  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  3ii. 

'  lb.  p.  334.  «  Vol.  i.  p.  98.  »  Vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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manifestation.  Still  chronological  divisions  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  those  which 
custom  has  rendered  familiar  to  us  in  European  history.  It  is  generally 
correct  to  speak  of  the  first  eight  centuries  of  our  era  as  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  Christendom ;  the  next  seven  are  fitly  styled  the  middle 
ages  ;  and  the  three  which  follow,  down  to  the  closing  decade  of  the  last 
century,  the  Eenaissance  epoch.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  new  age, 
in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  every  case 
the  roots  of  the  later  period  are  buried  in  the  earlier.  The  new  idea 
germinates  under  the  debris  of  the  old  order  as  it  falls  to  decay  and  dis- 
solution. In  this  sense,  too,  the  Homeric  comparison  between  the  gene- 
rations of  men  and  the  generations  of  the  leaves  holds  good.  The  world 
of  green  furnishes  an  apt  emblem  of  the  life  in  death  which  we  find  in  the 
world  of  ideas.  But  further,  ideas,  like  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  subject  in  their  growth  and  in  their  decay  to  the  influence 
of  local  and  other  accidents,  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace.  In 
the  happy  soil,  "  where  some  irriguous  valley  spreads  her  lap,"  they  mature 
more  quickly,  flourish  more  luxuriantly,  and  die  sooner  than  in  a  land 
where  nature's  gifts  are  less  profusely  bestowed.  Everywhere  they  obey 
the  same  laws,  but  in  the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  measure  of  their 
development  there  are  innumerable  differences,  because  in  those  laws 
there  is  diversity  of  operation.' '" 

Next,  as  to  the  Jesuits,  my  critic  writes  : 

'  Mr.  Lilly  assures  us  that  art,  literature,  science,  and  political  freedom 
were  withering  under  the  malign  influence  of  the  new  learning  and  of 
the  Reformation,  when  the  Jesuits  undertook  their  defence  in  the  name 
of  the  church  purified  by  the  counter-reformation  from  the  paganism 
of  the  Renaissance  popes.  Such  a  position  would  hardly  seem  to  call  for 
refutation,  yet  it  is  advanced  by  Mr.  Lilly  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  it 
scarcely  needed  proof.' 

Now  this  position,  which  my  critic  represents  me  to  have  advanced 
*  with  so  much  assurance,'  has  never  been  advanced  by  me  at  all.  I  have 
never  said,  I  have  never  dreamed  of  saying,  that  the  Jesuits  '  undertook 
the  defence  of  art,  literature,  science,  and  political  freedom.'  And  I  have 
made  no  mention  of  '  the  comiter- reformation,'  a  phrase  which  I  particu- 
larly dislike,  nor  of  '  the  purification  of  the  church  '  by  the  events  to 
which  that  phrase  is  applied.  I  have  spoken  of  Jesuit  art  only  in  one 
place,  and  there  assuredly  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  is 
attributed  to  me  by  my  critic.  To  show  how  utterly  wrong  my  critic  is, 
I  must  cite  not  only  the  words  specially  referring  to  Jesuit  art-  -I  will  put 
them  in  italics — but  the  whole  passage.  It  is  extremely  distasteful  to  me 
to  quote  myself  so  much,  but  I  do  not  see  in  what  other  way  I  can  so  com- 
pletely rectify  my  critic's  unhappy  misconception,  and  show  what  I  really 
hold. 

'  The  architectural  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  which  still  adorn 
Europe  were  wrought  by  free  and  intelligent  artists,  and  truly  symbolise 
the  dominant  principles  in  the  lives  of  their  builders.  Faith  in  the 
unseen,  aspiration  towards  the  infinite,  are  written  on  "  the  features 
which  were  the  distinctive  creation  of  the  Gothic  schools ;  in  the  varied 

'"  Vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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foliage,  and  thorny  fretwork,  and  shadowy  niches,  and  buttressed  pier, 
and  fearless  height  of  subtle  pinnacle  and  crested  tower,  sent  like  '  an 
unperplexed  question  up  to  heaven.'  "  Far  other  are  the  characteristics 
of  Renaissance  architecture.  I  am  not,  indeed,  concerned  to  deny  the 
merit  of  particular  buildings.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  voluptuous 
potnp  of  the  Gestl  at  Borne,  to  the  richness  of  material  and  elegance  of 
detail  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice.  I  do  not  doubt  the  ex- 
cellence, after  their  kind,  of  many  of  the  works  of  Palladio  and  Galeasso 
Alessi,  of  Fran9ois  Mansard  and  Inigo  Jones.  But  these  structures  differ 
as  widely  in  motif  from  such  piles  as  the  abbey  church  and  hall  of 
Westminster,  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  the  duomo  of  Pisa,  as  a  play 
of  Racine  differs  from  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  The  Renaissance  archi- 
tects, like  the  Renaissance  poets,  worked  in  chains,  the  iron  whereof 
entered  into  their  souls.  For  truth,  they  have  a  parade  of  science  ;  for 
imagination,  "  correctness  :  "  cold  and  earthly,  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
observance  of  their  self-imposed  rules ;  grace  and  fancy  are  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  to  Procrustean  forms.  The  note  of  servitude  is  upon  the  neo- 
classical architecture,  even  more  fully  than  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  designer  no  longer  creates  ;  he  copies,  adapts,  con- 
trives ;  teclmical  skill  is  the  highest  accomplishment  of  the  artisan,  sunk 
into  an  animated  tool,  "a  mere  machine,  with  its  valves  smoothed  by 
heart's  blood  instead  of  oil,  the  most  pitiable  form  of  slave."  Exitus  acta 
probat.  "  Renaissance  architecture  is  the  school  which  has  conducted 
men's  inventive  faculties,  from  the  Grand  Canal  to  Gower  Street ;  from  the 
marble  shaft  and  the  lancet  arch,  the  wreathed  leafage  and  the  glowing 
and  melting  harmony  of  gold  and  azure,  to  the  square  cavity  in  the  brick 
wall."  Such  is,  in  substance,  the  base  captivity  into  which  the  Renais- 
sance reduced  the  architecture  of  Europe.'  '* 

To  the  achievements  of  the  Jesuits  in  literature  I  have  made  but  one 
reference  in  my  two  volumes.  The  reader  must  judge  how  far  it  is 
eulogistic : 

*  Unfortunately,  however,  the  versifiers  of  the  Renaissance  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  production  of  turgid  bombast  of  their  own.  The 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  if  unable  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  breviary 
hymns,  were  determined  to  "  reform  "  them,  that  is  to  reduce  them  to 
classical  style  and  metre ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  called  to  their  aid 
from  time  to  time  the  most  approved  pedants  of  the  day.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  give  here  the  detaUs  of  the  Procrustean  treatment  which 
was  pursued ;  and  I  gladly  pass  over  the  miserable  tale,  how  the  most 
beautiful  and  venerable  verses  suffered  amputation,  elongation,  uicision 
and  excision,  at  the  hands  of  men  whose  highest  accomplishment  was  to 
"  torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways."  It  ivas  in  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII  that  the  hymns  in  the  offices  of  the  Latin  church  assumed 
the  form  in  tvhich  they  have  been  since  current.  Three  members  of  the 
society  of  Jesus,  Famianus  Strada,  Tarquinius  Gallucius,  and  Hierony- 
m%is  Petruccius,  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reducing  them,  ad  bonum 
sermonem  et  metricas  leges.  A  feio  escaped  loith  very  slight  alteration ; 
the  great  majority  suffered  a  process  of  recasting,  the  result  being  not 
unlike  that  achieved  by  Borrimini  in  St.  John  Lateran,  or  by  Fuga  in  St. 

"  Vol.  i.  p.  283. 
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Mary  Major.  Archbishop  Trench  justly  observes  :  "  Well-nigh  the  whole 
grace  and  beaiity  and  even  vigour  of  the  compositions  have  disappeared  in 
the  transformation.'' '  '^ 

The  next  point  is  as  to  Jesuit  science,  and  the  fewest  words  will  suffice 
to  dispose  of  it.  All  I  have  said  on  the  subject  is  this  :  '  They  numbered 
in  their  community  the  most  distinguished  representatives  not  only  of 
theological,  but  of  secular  science.'  '^  That  this  was  so,  is  a  patent  fact 
not  disputed  by  their  bitterest  enemies.  But  I  put  it  to  my  critic's  own 
candour  whether  my  words  in  the  least  warrant  him  in  ascribing  to  me  the 
proposition  that  '  when  science  was  withering  under  the  malign  influence 
of  the  new  learning  and  of  the  Keformation,  the  Jesuits  undertook  its 
defence  in  the  name  of  the  church  purified  by  the  counter- reformation 
from  the  Kenaissance  popes.' 

Lastly,  I  have  nowhere  said  that  ^h&a  political  freedom  '  was  wither- 
ing under  the  malign  influence  of  the  new  learning  and  the  Eeformation, 
the  Jesuits  undertook  its  defence  in  the  name  of  the  church  purified  by  the 
counter-reformation  from  the  paganism  of  the  Eenaissance  popes.'  All 
that  I  have  said  about  the  political  action  of  the  Jesuits  is  contained  in 
the  following  passage  : 

*  St.  Ignatius  arose  in  an  age  of  the  world  when  the  principle  of  the 
Kenaissance  was  sapping  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church  in  her  rule 
and  in  her  doctrine,  and  attacking  her  in  the  very  centre  of  her  luiity, 
when,  as  Kanke  observes,  "  the  pope  experienced  opposition  on  every  side," 
when,  apparently,  "he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  a  lingering  and  pro- 
gressive dechne."  It  was  then  that  the  society  of  Jesus  was  formed — 
"  a  society  of  volunteers  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,"  of  retaining  the  catholic  world  in  his  obedience,  and  of  reducing 
to  it  the  non-catholic  world.  The  society  was  thus  brought  into  imme- 
diate conflict  not  only  with  the  development  of  the  Eenaissance  principle 
in  the  spiritual  sphere,  but  also  with  the  Csesarism  which  it  introduced 
into  the  public  order  ;  that  pagan  idea  of  absolute  monarchy,  striving, 
from  the  first,  to  assert  its  independence  of  the  ancient  public  law  of 
Christendom,  of  which,  in  medieval  times,  the  vicar  of  Christ  had  been 
the  judge  :  to  stifle  the  voice  of  that  public  conscience  of  which  he  had 
been  the  keeper  and  witness.  Hence  it  was  that  to  Jesuit  theologians 
were  due  those  great  vindications  of  the  polity  of  Christendom  against 
the  novel  theories  which  the  advocates  of  the  immediate  divine  right  of 
kings  and  unlimited  passive  obedience  had  devised  to  support  the  new 
monarchy.  It  was  the  especial  glory  of  Suarez  that  he  recalled  to  an 
age  which  was  fast  forgetting  it,  the  true  doctrine  of  Aquinas.  And  his 
teaching  was,  in  the  main,  that  of  the  society  generally,  some  of  whose 
writers,  indeed,  in  their  zeal  against  the  prevailing  errors,  carried  it  to 
undue  lengths.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Jesuit  theologians  insisting,  on 
the  one  hand,  upon  the  supreme  authority,  the  high  prerogatives  of  the 
pope,  and  the  accountability  to  him  of  christian  princes,  while,  on  the 
other,  they  laid  down  the  hmited  and  fiduciary  character  of  regal  power, 
and  its  derivation  through  the  people,  must  have  been  in  the  highest 

•^  Vol.  i.  p.  232.  «  Vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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degree  distasteful  to  absolutist  monarchs.  And  so  in  fact  it  was.  Philip 
II  of  Spain  regarded  Suarez  as  a  republican  ;  the  parliament  of  Paris 
burnt  his  writings ;  the  hostility  of  the  society  to  kings  was  a  favourite 
commonplace  of  protestants,  Jansenists  and  Gallicans.  I  am  aware  that 
particular  Jesuit  fathers  were  the  chosen  spiritual  advisers  of  monarchs 
who  were  the  very  type  of  the  new  Csesarism  ;  and  that  the  society  itself 
was  at  times  protected  and  favoured  in  the  dominions  of  such  princes. 
But  that  does  not  m  the  least  affect  my  argument.  The  concern  of  the 
Jesuits  with  secular  politics  was  only,  if  I  may  so  speak,  accidental  and 
by  the  way.  Their  primary  object,  their  sole  object,  was  religion. 
Except  in  so  far  as  religion  was  involved,  the  external  order  of  society, 
the  civil  polity  of  states,  mattered  not  to  them.  The  absolute  sovereign 
was  as  proper  an  object  of  their  ministry  as  the  beggar  or  the  leper ;  nor 
would  they  hesitate  to  employ  their  influence  with  the  royal  and  the 
noble  among  their  penitents  for  the  advancement  of  the  sacred  cause  to 
which  they  were  devoted.  Here,  as  elsewhere.  Ad  Dei  majorem  gloriam 
was  their  great  rule.  But  principles  are  stronger  than  men.  And  as 
time  went  on,  and  limitation  after  limitation  disappeared  from  the  royal 
authority,  it  was  natural  that  kings  should  at  last  attack  the  society, 
which  was  the  standmg  witness  of  the  claims  of  an  allegiance  higher  than 
any  due  to  the  national  ruler,  and  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  restricted 
character  of  his  power.  It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Guizot,  that  if  the 
christian  church  had  not  existed,  the  world  would  have  been  abandoned 
to  material  force.  Not  one  of  the  least  of  the  claims  of  the  society  of 
Jesus  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind  is  that  in  the  Eenaissance  epoch, 
when  monarchs  throughout  Europe  were  labouring  with  ever-increasing 
success  to  assert  the  unbridled  power  of  material  force,  it  stood  forth  by 
its  very  constitution  and  rule  as  an  obstacle  and  a  protest.  It  is  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jesuits  were  the  chief 
champions  of  the  spiritual  order,  ever  bearing  witness  to  its  claims  and 
asserting  its  supremacy,  and  at  the  last,  when  the  battle  was  lost,  perish- 
ing in  the  sacred  cause  to  which  they  were  faithful  even  imto  death.'  ^^ 

Now  every  word  in  this  passage  was  well  weighed  when  I  wrote  it. 
And  I  am  prepared  to  defend  every  word.  I  will  here  merely  observe  that 
in  holding  monarchical  authority  to  be  not  dominium  proprietatis ,  but  of 
its  very  nature  limited  and  fiduciary,  the  Jesuits  were  following  the  com- 
mon teaching  of  the  schools  ;  while  their  doctrine,  that  the  civil  power, 
divine  in  its  origin,  '  is  communicated  by  God  to  the  people,  that  it  rests 
immediately  with  the  people,  and  that  the  people  can  confer  it  on  one  or 
more  persons,'  is  held  by  the  weightiest  catholic  divines,  such  as  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  St.  John  Damascene,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.'"'  Suarez 
and  the  other  Jesuit  theologians,  in  combating  the  new  Csesarism  of  the 

'*  Vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

'*  The  references  will  be  found  in  Cardinal  Hergenrother's  Katholische  Kirclie  und 
christlicher  Stoat,  essay  xiv.  part  i.  sec.  4.  An  excellent  translation  of  this  very 
learned  and  valuable  work  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates.  The 
doctrine,  of  course,  is  that  political  authority  rests  originally  and  directly  with  the 
people — the  community — and  must  be  by  no  means  confounded  with  the  modern 
sophisms  of  the  absolute,  inalienable,  and  imprescriptible  sovereignty  of  the  majority 
told  by  head  and  of  '  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection.' 
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Eenaissance,  were  simply  maintaining  the  polity  of  Cliristendom — that 
medieval  framework  of  society  which,  though  midermined  in  fact,  still 
subsisted  in  theory  in  men's  minds.  As  I  have  written :  '  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  public  order  of  the  middle  ages  the  notion  of 
absolute  and  irresponsible  monarchy  had  no  place.  The  authority  of 
kings  rested  everywhere  upon  constitutional  pacts,  varying  in  form  but  the 
same  in  substance.  It  was  limited,  fiduciary,  and  liable  to  be  forfeited 
for  grave  infrmgement  of  the  laws  which  they  had  sworn  to  administer,  of 
the  rights  which  they  had  sworn  to  respect,  of  the  duties  which  they  had 
sworn  to  perform.  And  of  monarchs  so  transgressing,  according  to  the 
public  law  which  had  gradually  grown  up,  .  .  .  the  pope  was  the 
judge.  Hence  the  apostolic  chair  was  the  safeguard  of  right,  the 
help  of  the  helpless,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  It  was  also,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  a  perrnanent  court  of  international  arbitration,  and 
thus  the  nexus  of  the  public  order  of  Europe.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
any  impartial  student  of  the  acts  of  those  who  sat  therein,  from  Gregory's 
time  to  the  time  of  the  great  schism,  will  deny  that,  upon  the  whole,  they 
rose  to  the  height  of  their  mission.  The  world  has  changed  all  that 
now.'  ^^ 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  change 
had  not  been  wrought  out.  Neither  must  we  forget  that  '  the  concern  of 
the  Jesuits  with  secular  politics  was  only  accidental  and  by  the  way.' 
That  they  cared  in  the  least  for  the  '  Uberty  of  the  subject '  which  is  the 
priceless  heritage  of  Englishmen,  I  by  no  means  affirm.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  they  cared  nothing  for  it.  But  for  the  liberty  of  the 
spiritual  order  they  cared  a  great  deal.  '  Principles  are  stronger  than 
men.'  And  with  this  principle,  in  my  judgment,  the  whole  freedom  of 
man  is  bound  up.  Mr.  Mill,  following  Guizot,  has  well  remarked  that 
*  the  separation,  unknown  to  antiquity,  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority,'  which  we  owe  to  the  church,  '  has  had  the  happiest  influence 
on  European  civilisation,'  and  is  '  the  parent  of  liberty  of  conscience.'  He 
proceeds  :  '  The  separation  of  temporal  and  spiritual  is  founded  upon  the 
idea  that  material  force  has  no  right,  no  hold,  over  the  mind,  over  con- 
viction, over  truth.  Enormous  as  have  been  the  sins  of  the  catholic 
church  in  the  way  of  religious  intolerance,  her  assertion  of  this  principle 
has  done  more  for  human  freedom  than  all  the  fires  she  has  kindled  have 
done  to  destroy  it.'  ^~  Of  this  principle  of  the  *  separation  between  temporal 
and  spiritual  authority '  the  Jesuits  were  the  strenuous  upholders.  '  The 
Jesuits  combating  for  a  principle  that  was  the  parent  of  liberty  of  con- 
science !  The  Jesuits,  who  instigated  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  who  prompted 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes !  No.  It  is  too  much,'  Bo,  as  I 
can  well  imagine,  many  a  reader  will  exclaim.  And,  indeed,  he  has 
fomid  a  mouthpiece  in  my  critic,  who  writes :  *  Facts,  whatever  they  once 
were,  have  long  ceased  to  be  stubborn.  We  have  become  adepts  in  the 
art  of  manipulating  and  bending  theaa  to  suit  our  theories.  So  may  the 
worm  be  fitted  to  any  hook.  But  facts,  like  the  worm,  should  be  handled 
with  some  little  consideration,  some  affectation  of  gentleness,  if  not  of 
love.  Mr.  Lilly  deals  too  roughly  with  his  facts  ;  the  startled  reader  sees 
the  hook  through  their  contortions.'     Let  the  '  startled  reader,'  let  even 

'*  Vol.  i.  p  192.  "  Discussions  and  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
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my  critic,  bear  with  me  a  little  while  I  explain  my  meaning,  and  in  doing 
so  I  shall  use  no  art  at  all.  The  modern  conception  of  liberty  of  con- 
science was  as  impossible  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  was  the  seven- 
teenth century  conception  of  personal  liberty  in  that  phase  of  European 
civilisation  when  the  paterfamilias  exercised  over  his  children  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  The  Jesuits  took  the  world  as  they  found  it,  and  did 
their  best  according  to  their  lights — whether  those  lights  were  celestial 
lodestars  or  mere  earthborn  will-o'-the-wisps  is  not  now  the  question — to 
raise  men  above  the  world.  They  availed  themselves  of  every  means 
which  the  existing  condition  of  society  offered  for  the  promotion  of  their 
great  end,  as  they  conceived  of  it,  major  Dei  gloria.  The  tendency  of  the 
political  order  throughout  Europe  was  towards  absolutism.  The  Jesuits 
made  to  themselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and,  like 
Puritans  and  Calvinists,  availed  themselves  of  an  arm  of  flesh  when 
opportunity  offered,  with  no  sort  of  hesitation  or  scruple.  I  have  said : 
'  I  am  by  no  means  concerned  to  justify  the  policy,  upon  all  occasions,  of 
those  who  from  time  to  time  governed  the  society.'  '^  I  will  go  further. 
I  think  that  upon  many  most  momentous  occasions  their  policy  was  hope- 
lessly and  deplorably  wrong.  But  '  principles  are  stronger  than  men.' 
Nay,  it  is  seldom  that  men  are  conscious,  even  dimly,  of  the  more  important 
ends  which  they  subserve.  Thus,  to  give  an  example  from  another  pro- 
vince, Voltaire,  as  Mr.  Morley  has  happily  pointed  out,  while  trying  to 
prolong  in  literature  the  traditionary  '  classicalism  '  of  the  French  drama, 
'  with  its  appointed  conditions  and  fixed  laws,  its  three  unities,  its  stately 
alexandrines  and  all  the  other  essentials  of  that  special  dramatic  form, 
was  at  the  same  moment  giving  that  stir  to  the  opinion  of  his  time  which 
was  the  prime  agent  in  definitely  breaking  the  hold  of  that  tradition.'  '^ 
The  rulers  of  the  catholic  church,  to  their  own  indelible  ignominy  and  to 
her  shame  and  confusion,  may  sink  at  particular  periods  in  her  history 
into  the  familiars  and  pandars  of  absolutism.  Still  she  is,  and  cannot 
keep  from  being,  a  witness  for  liberty ;  and  that  because  the  personality  of 
man  is  one  of  the  main  foundations  upon  which  she  rests.  It  is  the  attri- 
bute of  self-determination  that  makes  us  persons.  That  men  are  of 
indefeasible  right  independent  of  all  earthly  power  in  the  domain  of  con- 
science, each  of  them,  even  the  humblest,  the  most  degraded,  autonomous 
in  that  sacred  sphere  and  accountable  to  God  alone,  is  the  principle  by 
the  manifestation  of  which  the  church  was  made  kno"WTi  to  the  world. 
This  is  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.  The  church  by 
her  very  constitution  proclaims  that  there  is  a  limit  to  human  sovereignty, 
a  sphere  in  which  it  shall  not  enter.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  relative,  not 
the  absolute,  which  rules  in  history.  And  that  the  catholic  church  and 
the  society  of  Jesus  in  the  Kenaissance  epoch  were  fighting  the  battle  of 
mankind  against  the  new  Csesarism  is  a  relative  truth, ^^  which  may  sound 

»8  Vol.  ii.  p.  98.  '"  Voltaire,  p.  130. 

*>  It  is  a  truth  which  George  Sand's  clear  eyes  saw,  as  is  evident  from  the  words  of 
that  highly  gifted  woman  which  I  have  cited  at  p.  107  of  my  second  volume : 
LHnstitut  des  J6suites  renfermait  implicitcment  ou  explicitement  dans  le  jrrincipe  unc 
doctrine  de  progres  et  de  liberU.  On  ne  peut  nier  que  cette  secte  n'ait  fait  faire  de 
groMd  pas  a  V esprit  humain  et  qu'elle  n'ait  heaucoup  souffert,  au  siicle  dernier,  pour 
le  principe  de  la  liberty  intellectuelle  et  tnorale. 
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a  hard  saying  to  the  ordinary  PhiHstine,  whose  oracle  is  his  daily  news- 
paper, but  which  assuredly  should  present  no  difficulty  to  so  accomplished 
a  scholar  as  my  critic. 

There  are  some  other  points  upon  which,  in  order  to  make  my  apology 
complete,  I  must  say  a  few  words  :  they  shall  be  the  fewest  possible.  My 
critic  writes  :  '  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  show  how  prejudiced 
and  imjust  is  Mr.  Lilly's  estimate  of  the  work  attempted  by  Pombal  in 
Portugal  and  by  Aranda  and  Charles  III  in  Spain.'  All  that  I  think 
it  necessary  to  say  in  reply  to  this  is  that  my  estimate  was  formed  after 
very  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
reconsider  it  in  the  light  of  any  further  evidence  which  my  critic  may  be 
able  to  adduce.  He  proceeds  :  *  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  "  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  equalled  the  worst  deeds  of  the  pagan  Caesars."  ' 
What  I  have  really  said — and  it  expresses  my  deliberate  judgment — is 
that  '  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  in  its  utter  lawlessness  and  wicked- 
ness, equalled  the  worst  deeds  of  the  worst  of  the  pagan  Cassars.'  The 
two  propositions  are  not  identical.  And  an  author  may  fairly  expect 
that  his  ipsissima  verba  will  be  given  in  what  professes  to  be  a  quotation 
from  him.  This  is,  indeed,  as  my  critic  would  say,  '  a  trifle.'  But  he 
justly  remarks,  '  A  straw  may  show  the  current  of  an  inaccurate  and  un- 
historical  mind.'  Again  my  critic  writes :  '  Mr.  Lilly  insists  upon  the 
admirable  administration  of  Paraguay,  but  he  ignores  Mexico,  Japan,  and 
China ;  and  after  all  a  government  which  regulated  even  the  minutest 
physical  details  of  the  lives  of  its  subjects  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
cared  greatly  to  develop  the  independence  or  the  dignity  of  the  individual.' 
But  I  have  never  said,  nor  dreamed  of  saying,  that  the  Jesuits  cared 
greatly  to  develop  the  independence  or  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  To 
speak  frankly,  my  chief  quarrel  with  them  would  be  that  they  did  not  so 
care.  And  why  should  I  not  ignore  Mexico,  Japan,  and  China  ?  I  should 
have  been  quite  ready  to  discuss  the  labours  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in 
those  countries  if  the  occasion  had  led  me  to  do  so.  But  it  did  not. 
Surely  it  is  no  fault  in  an  author  if  he  does  not  write  de  omnibus  rebtts  et 
quibusdam  aliis.  In  the  next  paragraph  my  critic  observes :  '  Pascal, 
whom  Mr.  Lilly  quotes,  might  have  taught  him  the  nature  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Jesuits  to  morality.'  Pascal  has  taught  me  a  great  many 
things  durmg  the  years  that  I  have  been  his  disciple,  and  no  doubt  will 
teach  me  many  more.  As  to  the  '  Provincial  Letters,'  my  sympathy  with 
the  ethical  passion  which  breathes  through  them  is  as  great  as  is  my 
admiration  for  their  literary  excellence.  But  assuredly  I  should  not  go 
to  them  only  if  I  desired  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Jesuits  to  morality.  And  if  I  may  venture  to  offer  a  word  of  counsel 
to  my  critic  in  return  for  his  suggestion,  I  would  recommend  him  to 
rectify  by  wider  reading  the  judgment  which  he  has  apparently  founded 
upon  this  single  authority.  De  bonne  foi,  asks  Voltaire,  est-ce  par  la 
satire  des  Lettres  Provinciales  qu'on  doit  juger  la  morale  des  Jdsuites  ?  ^^ 
You  might  as  fairly  judge  of  it  by  the  satire  of  Voltaire's  own  novel 

"  Lettre  au  Fire  de  Latour,  annee  1746.  Quoted  by  Cr6tineau-Joly,  Histoire  de 
la  Compagnie  de  J6sus,  vol.  iv.  p.  43.  I  cannot  find  the  letter  in  my  own  fine  copy  of 
Voltaire  in  sixty-four  volumes  (Paris,  Antoine-Augustin  Eenouard,  1819),  and  I  have 
no  time  just  now  to  search  elsewhere. 
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*  L'Ingenu,'  which  is  also  a  literary  masterpiece  in  its  way.  Every 
scholar  who  has  investigated  the  subject  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  con- 
siderable deductions  must  be  made  from  Pascal's  case  against  the  Jesuit 
casuists  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  even  an  approximately  true  indict- 
ment. This  has  been  well  stated  by  Dean  Church,  who  certainly  would 
be  the  last  to  abandon  any  point  which  he  thought  could  be  honestly 
maintained  on  behalf  of  a  teacher  to  whom  he  is  so  devoted. 

'  Pascal  was  by  no  means  always  fair,  especially  in  the  detail  of  his  proof. 
His  letters  have  the  exaggeration  inseparable  from  an  able,  earnest, 
passionate  attack — the  exaggeration  of  a  clear  statement  and  lucid 
arrangement  of  the  case  on  one  side ;  the  exaggeration  of  ridicule  and 
irony ;  the  exaggeration  of  strong  and  indignant  feeling.  Further,  they 
leave  unsaid  how  the  system  which  they  attacked  grew  up ;  how  long 
custom,  and  a  general  use,  not  confined  to  the  Jesuits,  if  it  had  made 
this  system  dangerous,  had  also  in  all  probability,  in  a  measure,  corrected 
it,  as  it  certainly  in  a  degree  excused  it ;  and  they  leave  the  impression 
that  that  was  a  distinct  intention,  which  was  mainly  a  result,  not  very 
coyly  accepted  and  followed  up.  Further,  he  leaves  unsaid,  for  he  did 
not  on  principle  acknowledge  them,  the  practical  necessities  of  a  popular, 
and  much  more  of  a  fashionable  religion — much  the  same  under  all 
circumstances,  whether  resisted  as  temptations  or  accepted  as  facts.'  ^^ 

With  this  I  quite  agree.     And  my  critic,  before  referring  me  to  the 

*  Provincial  Letters,'  might  have  remembered  that  I  had  been  at  the 
pains  to  state  :  '  I  am  by  no  means  concerned  to  vindicate  the  teaching  of 
•every  moral  theologian  who  has  worn  the  robe  of  the  society  of  Jesus.'  -^^ 

But  to  proceed.  My  critic  writes  :  '  It  is  to  the  Jesuits  that  we  owe 
the  substitution  of  the  study  of  words  for  the  study  of  things,  of  a  pedantic 
scholarship  and  antiquarianism  for  the  attempt  to  enter  into  and  appre- 
ciate the  true  spirit  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  made  the  reproach  of 
modern  classical  education.  All  this  is  very  trite.'  All  this  may  be  very 
trite,  but  it  is  not  very  true.  My  critic  here  lays  the  blame  upon  the 
wrong  shoulders.  The  word-spinning  and  pedantry  and  '  antiquarianism  ' 
— the  phrase  is  hardly  well  chosen,  but  I  understand  my  critic  to  mean 
by  it  servile  worship  of  antiquity — were  not  the  invention  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  of  those  humanists,  well  described  as  '  empty-headed  pedants,  who 
had  eaten  out  all  that  was  valuable  in  their  lives  in  the  successful  attempt 
to  acquire  a  correct  Latin  style.'  ^*  Erasmus  somewhere  introduces  us 
to  one  of  them,  who  told  him  Decern  annos  consumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone ; 
and  echo  answered  oie !  The  Jesuits  adopted  the  educational  traditions 
and  methods  which  they  found  ready  to  their  hands,  and  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  is  not  exactly  a  blind  admirer 
of  the  society,  testifies  :  '  The  wise  devotion  of  the  Jesuits  to  intellectual 
education  in  the  widest  sense  then  possible,  is  a  partial  set  off  against 
their  mischievous  influence  on  politics  and  morals.'  ^'^  I  feel  bound  to 
confess  that  this  witness  is  '  suspect '  to  me,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  one  of  Mr.  Morley's  heroes.  Mr.  Morley's  admiration  is  no  doubt 
honest.  Certainly  it  is  intelligible.  The  Jesuits  were  the  official  in- 
structors of  France  in  the  age  which  produced  the  philosophes.     Every 

''^  Essays  and  Reviews,  by  R.  W.  Church,  p.  487.  '^  Vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

**  See  vol.  i.  p.  294  of  my  Chapters  in  European  History.        ^  Voltaire,  p.  45. 
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one  of  the  most  notable  Encyclopaedists,  with  the  exception  of  D'Alembert, 
was  their  pupil.  So  was  Voltaire,  the  most  considerable  man,  I  suppose, 
that  has  ever  been  sent  forth  from  their  colleges. 

So  much  must  suffice  to  vindicate  myself  against  the  misconstructions 
of  my  critic  :  misconstructions  which  are  not  the  less,  but  rather  the  more, 
annoying  because  of  his  good  faith,  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt. 
The  question  of  the  position  of  the  Jesuits  in  respect  of  the  Renaissance 
is  a  very  large  one.  To  discuss  it  in  detail  would  be  impossible  to  me  at 
present.  What  I  have  said  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  indicate  in 
distinct  outline  the  view  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one.  It  was  the 
exigencies  of  the  age  that  called  the  Jesuits  into  existence.  And  the 
charges  which  may  be  truly  urged  against  them,  if  impartially  examined, 
seem  to  me  to  amount  to  this :  that  they  faithfully  reflected  the  character- 
istics of  the  age,  and  that  they  sought  to  combat  its  spirit  with  its  own 
weapons.  Mr.  Symonds,  in  one  of  his  recently  published  volumes,  exclaims 
against  '  their  hideous  churches,  daubed  with  plaster  painted  to  resemble 
costly  marbles,  encrusted  with  stucco  polished  to  deceive  the  eye,  loaded 
with  gewgaws  and  tinsel,  and  superfluous  ornaments  and  frescoes,  turning 
flat  surfaces  into  cupolas  and  arcades  ;  the  conceits  of  their  pulpit  oratory, 
its  artificial  cadences  and  flowery  verbiage,  its  theatrical  appeals  to  gross 
sensations ;  their  sickly  Ciceronian  style,  their  sentimental  books  of  piety, 
"the  worse  for  being  warm,"  the  execrable  taste  of  their  poetry,  their 
flimsy  philosophy  and  disingenuous  history.'  ^^  Well,  I  do  not  rate  very 
highly  Jesuit  historians  or  Jesuit  poets.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  by 
Jesuit  philosophers,  although  if  Mr.  Symonds  will  apply  himself  to  the 
perusal  of  any  treatise  of  any  of  the  more  notable  of  them — say,  for 
example,  Suarez  '  De  Legibus  ' — I  feel  sure  he  will  admit  that  '  flimsy '  is 
the  last  adjective  to  describe  it.  Sentimental  books  of  piety  and  theatrical 
appeals  to  gross  sensations  are  by  no  means  an  invention,  or  a  monopoly, 
of  the  society  of  Jesus.  They  are  no  more  to  my  taste  than  they  are  to 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Symonds.  Clearly  they  were  to  the  taste  of  the  age 
which  found  in  them  its  spiritual  nourishment,  and  which  materialised 
religion  as  it  materialised  poetry  and  architecture  and  everything  else. 
Surely  it  is  patent  that  the  Jesuits  got  their  pseudo-classicalism  from  the 
intellectual  movement,  the  glorification  of  which  appears  to  be  the  chief 
purpose  of  Mr.  Symonds'  life.  And  if  the  Jesuits,  by  pressing  the  new 
paganism  of  the  humanists  into  the  service  of  religion,  '  wrought  miracles 
and  converted  thousands,'  ^''  as  Mr.  Symonds  allows  they  did,  they  might 
appeal  to  the  authority — which,  to  be  sure,  will  not  weigh  much  with 
Mr.  Symonds — of  the  apostle  who  said, '  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  I  might,  by  all  means,  save  some.'  That  this  was  their  guiding 
principle  appears  to  me  open  to  no  manner  of  doubt,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  some  of  the  applications  which  they  gave  to  it.  But  Mr.  Symonds 
is  not  content  with  what  may  be  truly  urged  against  the  Jesuits.  '  The 
same  critique,'  he  tells  us,  '  applies  to  Jesuit  morality.'  ^^  He  devotes 
much  eloquence  to  a  description  of  '  the  Jesuit  labyrinth  of  casuistry, 
with  its  windings,  turnings,  secret  chambers,  whispering  galleries,  blind 

*^  The  Catholic  Reaction,  by  John  Addington  Symonds,  part  i.  p.  307. 
^'  lb.  ■=»  lb.  p.  308. 
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alleys,  issues  of  evasion,  the  whole  vicious  and  monstrous  edifice  being 
crowned  with  the  saving  virtue  of  obedience  and  the  theory  of  the  end 
justifying  the  means.' ^^  And  he  proceeds  :  'Thus  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  casuist,  bent  on  dissecting  immorality  and  reducing  it  to  classes  ; 
the  interrogative  ingenuity  of  the  confessor  pruriently  inquisitive  into 
private  experience  ;  the  apologetic  subtlety  of  the  director,  eager  to  supply 
his  penitent  with  salves  and  anodynes ;  were  all  alike  and  all  together 
applied  to  anti-social  contamination  in  matters  of  lubricity,  and  to  anti- 
social corruption  in  matters  of  dishonesty,  fraud,  falsehood,  illegality, 
and  violence.'^'' 

As  to  the  '  theory  of  the  end  justifying  the  means,'  I  may  content 
myself  with  observing  that  no  such  theory,  in  Mr.  Symonds'  sense,  has 
ever  been  held  by  any  school  of  moral  theologians  in  the  catholic  church. 
The  commonplaces,  licitus  est  finis,  etiam  licita  sunt  media,  and  cui 
licitus  est  finis,  licita  sunt  media,  merely  assert  the  general  philosophical 
principle  that  if  the  end,  the  complete  opus,  is  a  good  one,  due  means 
may  be  taken  for  its  attainment :  not  all  nor  any  means,  but  first  innocent 
means,  and  secondly  means  not  at  all  events  essentially  evil,  and  which 
the  end,  and  the  end  alone,  can  justify.  Examples  of  this  second  class 
are  afforded  by  dangerous  surgical  operations,  such  as  tracheotomy, 
Hthotomy,  amputation.  The  end  of  saving  life  justifies  these  means. 
But  neither  that  end,  nor  any  other,  would  justify  adultery  or  blasphemy. 
Of  casuistry  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  ssience  of 
morals.  In  my  own  very  unjesuitical  university  of  Cambridge  there  is, 
or  was  until  quite  recently,  a  professor  of  it.  In  itself  it  is  a  good  thing. 
Like  all  good  things,  it  may  be  abused.  But  ahusus  non  tollit  usum. 
As  to  'the  interrogative  genius  of  the  confessor,'  and  his  anxiety  to 
minister  salves  and  anodynes  to  inward  wounds,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Symonds  might  resort  daily  for  twelve  months  to  any  Jesuit  confessor 
without  being  asked  a  single  question,  and  without  experiencing  the 
application  of  any  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  or  of  any  ethical 
laudanum  to  his  conscience.  And  the  practice  of  the  confessional  in 
these  matters  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  precisely  what  it  was  in  the 
sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth.  Louis  XV  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour  did  not  find  the  fathers  of  the  society  merchants  of  salves 
and  anodynes.^'     Mr.  Symonds  is  of  opinion  that  all  this  'was  applied 

M  The  Catholic  Reaciion,  part  i.  p.  309.  ^  Ibid.  p.  314. 

'•  '  The  society, '  writes  Mr.  Jervis  in  his  History  of  tlie  Church  of  France,  '  had 
made  enemies,  not  less  vindictive,  and  far  more  powerful,  in  another  quarter.  They 
had  mortally  offended  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  her  ill-will  entailed  that  of  the 
Duo  de  Choiseul,  who  owed  his  advancement  to  the  reigning  favourite,  and  had  just 
succeeded  to  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  The  relations 
between  the  marchioness  and  Louis  XV  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  positively  criminal ; 
she  professed  herself  anxious  to  repair  the  past,  and  to  make  her  peace  with  the  church. 
For  this  purpose  she  appealed  to  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  De  Sacy,  and  proposed  to 
him,  as  an  arrangenient  for  the  future,  that  she  should  continue  to  reside  at  Versailles 
in  the  quality  of  the  king's  confidential  friend,  renouncing  for  ever  that  connexion 
which  had  been  so  notorious  a  cause  of  public  scandal.  According  to  her  account 
(in  a  memorial  sent  through  a  private  agent  to  the  pope)  the  Jesuit  seemed  disposed 
to  entertain  this  proposition ;  he  prescribed  certain  changes  in  her  habits,  and  a  rule 
of  life  which  she  at  once  adopted  and  followed  exactly.  But  the  negotiation  became 
known,  and  so  much  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  that  the  confessor  found  it 
VOL.  II. — NO.  V.  K 
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to  anti-social  contamination  in  matters  of  lubricity  and  to  anti-social  cor- 
ruption in  matters  of  dishonesty,  fraud,  falsehood,  illegality,  and  violence.' 
When  I  read  this  vehement  rhetoric  I  ask  myself  whether  Mr.  Symonds 
can  possibly  have  realised  what  his  words  mean.  They  mean  this  :  that 
men  whose  whole  lives  were  penance,  and  holy  aspiration,  and  self-deny- 
ing toil  for  others,  were  all  the  time  engaged  in  a  diabolical  conspiracy 
against  religion  and  morality.  No  one  ever  hated  the  Jesuits  worse  than 
Voltaire,  who  rightly  discerned  in  them  the  most  formidable  defenders  of 
the  Infdme.  But  Voltaire's  strong  common  sense  was  enough  to  preserve 
him  from  the  grotesquely  absurd  theory  which  finds  favour  with  Mr. 
Symonds.  On  tdchait,  he  writes,  de  prouver  qu'ils  avaient  un  dessein 
formd  de  corrompre  les  moeurs  des  homines,  dessein  qu'aucune  secte,  qu'au- 
ctine  societe,  n'a  jamais  eu,  ni  peut  avoir. ^^  Surely  it  is  a  more  rational 
explanation  that  these  devoted  men,  whose  '  obvious  enthusiasm  and  holy 
lives  '  ^^  Mr.  Symonds  confesses,  were  anxious  not  to  make  sin  easy  but 
penance  possible,  in  the  frightful  decadence  of  morality  which,  as  he  him- 
self observes,  was  brought  about  by  the  Eenaissance.^^  To  open  wider 
the  strait  gate  so  that  more  might  go  in  thereat,  to  broaden  the  narrow 
way  so  that  more  might  find  it,  was  unquestionably  their  object,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  some  of  the  modes  by  which  they  sought  to  effect  it. 
But  '  the  whole  vicious  and  monstrous  edifice,'  Mr.  Symonds  exclaims, 
*  was  crowned  with  the  virtue  of  obedience.'  '  The  obedience  of  the 
Jesuit,'  he  insists,  '  was  to  be  absolute,  extending  even  to  the  duty  of 
committing  sins  at  a  superior's  orders.' ^'^  Do  you  doubt  it?  Mr. 
Symonds  will  give  you  the  ipsissima  verba  from  the  constitutions  of  the 
society.  '  A  sin,  whether  venial  or  mortal,  must  be  committed,  if  it  is 
commanded  by  the  superior  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  or  in 
virtue  of  holy  obedience.'  ^^  I  have  always  considered  Mr.  Symonds 
rather  an  elegant  than  an  accurate  scholar.  But  I  am  surprised  at  find- 
ing him  guilty  of  so  bad  a  blmider  as  the  one  into  which  he  has  here 
fallen.     The  words  which  he  is  by  way  of  rendering  into  English  occur 

necessary  to  give  way.  He  intimated  to  the  marchioness  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  admit  her  to  the  sacraments  until  she  had  retired  altogether  from  her  position 
at  court.  After  employing  every  resource  of  argument  and  persuasion  to  shake  his 
resolution,  she  dismissed  him  ;  and  it  appears  that  subsequently  she  succeeded  in 
etfecting  her  object  through  the  mtervention  of  another  adviser  of  more  accommodating 
conscience.  Father  Perusseau,  the  king's  confessor,  who  was  likewise  consulted  on 
this  occasion,  took  the  same  line  with  his  colleague  De  Sacy,  and  dissuaded  his 
majesty  from  approaching  the  sacraments,  though  he  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to 
do  so.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  the  Jesuits  cannot  be  charged  with  countenancing 
lax  morality.  Had  all  the  motives  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  order  been  of 
the  same  character,'  Mr.  Jervis  adds,  '  it  would  have  fallen  with  signal  honour  to 
itself  and  to  the  great  cause  which  it  professed  to  represent.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  365.) 

»'  SiMe  de  Louis  XIV,  chap,  xxxvii.  "  P.  261. 

**  '  The  study  of  the  classics,'  he  writes,  '  and  the  effort  to  assimilate  the  spirit  of 
the  ancients,  undermined  men's  Christianity,  without  substituting  the  religion  or  the 
ethics  of  the  ancient  world.  .  .  .  Men  left  the  ground  of  faith  and  popular  convention 
for  the  shoals  and  shallows  of  an  irrecoverable  past.'  '  While  professing  stoicism 
they  wallowed  in  sensuality,  openly  affected  the  worst  habits  of  pagan  society,  and 
devoted  their  energies  to  the  explanation  of  foulness.'  [Studies  in  the  History  of  the 
lieyiaissance,  pref.  xi,  and  p.  2.) 

«  P.  264.  ^  P.  284. 
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in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  constitutions.     I  will  give 
the  chapter  in  its  entirety. 

'  Qtood  Constitutiones  Peccati  Obligationem  non  inducunt. 

'  Cum  exoptet  Societas  universas  suas  Constitutiones,  Declarationes,  ac 
vivendi  ordinem  omnino  juxta  nostrum  Institutum,  nihil  ulla  m  re  de- 
clinando,  observari ;  oportet  etiam  nihilominus  suos  omnes  securos  esse, 
vel  certe  adjuvari,  ne  in  laqueum  ullius  peccati,  quod  ex  vi  Constitutionum 
proveniat,  incidant :  Visum  est  nobis  in  Domino  praeter  expressum 
Votum,  quo  Societas  Summo  Pontifici  pro  tempore  existenti  tenetur,  ac 
tria  alia  essentialia  Paupertatis,  Castitatis,  et  Obedientiae,  nullas  Con- 
stitutiones, Declarationes,  vel  ordinem  uUum  vivendi  posse  obligationem 
ad  peccatum  mortale  vel  veniale  inducere ;  nisi  Superior  ea  in  Nomine 
Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  vel  in  virtute  sanctae  Obedientiae  juberet ; 
quod  in  rebus,  vel  personis  illis,  in  quibus  judicabicur,  quod  ad  particu- 
larem  uniuscuj usque,  vel  ad  miiversale  bonum  multum  conveniet,  fieri 
poterit ;  et  loco  timoris  offensffi  succedat  amor  omnis  perfectionis  et  de- 
siderium:  ut  major  gloria  et  laus  Christi  Creatoris,  ac  Domini  Nostri 
consequatur.' 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  explain  to  Mr.  Symonds  that  peccati 
obligatio  does  not  mean  an  obligation  to  commit  sin.  Obligare  ad 
peccatum  is  the  common  ecclesiastical  phrase  by  which  is  expressed  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  of  a  rule  or  precept,  that  is  how  far  it  can  be  dis- 
obeyed without  sin.  The  words,  Visum  est  nobis  in  Domino  prceter  ex- 
pressum Votum  quo  Societas  Summo  Pontifici  pro  tempore  existenti  tenetur, 
ac  tria  alia  essentialia  Paupertatis,  Castitatis,  et  Obedientia,  nullas  Con- 
stitutiones, Declarationes,  vel  ordinem  milium  vivendi  posse  obligationem  ad 
peccatum  mortale  vel  veniale  inducere,  nisi  Superior  ea  in  Nomine  Domini 
Nostri  Jesu  Christi,  vel  in  virtute  sanctce  Obedientice  juberet,  should  be 
thus  rendered  :  '  It  has  seemed  good  to  us  in  the  Lord,  that  saving  the 
express  vow  ^^  by  which  the  society  is  bound  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  three  other  essential  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,  no  constitutions,  declarations,  or  any  rule  of  life,  shall 
bind,  under  pain  of  mortal  or  venial  sin  :  unless  the  superior  should  en- 
join them  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  or  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience.'  Or,  to  put  the  matter  less  technically,  that  except  the  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  common  to  the  Jesuits  with  all  religious 
orders,  and  the  special  vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope  peculiar  to  the 
society,  no  rules  or  regulations — bylaws  we  may  say — are  of  such  a 
solemn  nature  that  non-compliance  with  them  would  amount  to  a  sin, 
except  in  those  very  special  cases  where  the  superior  formally  commands 
compliance  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  or  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience.  In  many  old  orders  all  breaches  of  the  rule  were  considered 
sins,  as  such,  that  is  q2ia  breaches.  In  the  Jesuit  order  the  obligation  is 
limited.  Breach  of  the  three  essential  vows,  or  of  the  one  special  vow, 
is  a  sin.  Breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitutions,  declarations,  or 
other  regulations,  is  not  in  itself  sin,  although  it  may  become  sin  in  the 

"  This  vow  is  peculiar  to  the  society  of  Jesus.  See  the  bull  of  Pius  III,  Regimini 
militant  is  ecclesice. 
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case  stated,  because  a  superior  who  commands  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  or  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  cannot  be  disobeyed  without 

sin. 

What  good  should  follow  this  if  this  were  done  ? 
What  harm  undone  ?     Deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  riile. 

Of  course  there  is  no  question  whatever  of  obeying  a  command  to  commit 
a  sin.  No  such  command  could  be  lawfully  either  given  or  executed. 
It  would  be  void  ipso  facto.  To  comply  with  it  would  be  sin.  The  vows, 
that  of  obedience  included,  bind  only  to  good,  and  to  the  greater  good. 
It  is  almost  humiliating  to  have  to  expend  so  many  words  upon  so  plain 
a  matter.  One  might  surely  have  thought  it  too  monstrous  an  absurdity 
to  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  intelligent  man,  that  commands  to 
commit  sin  could  be  given,  I  will  not  say  by  persons  whose  saintly  lives 
are  beyond  question,  but  by  any  rational  being,  '  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ' — of  all  names  ! — or  '  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience ' — of  all 
things !  But  this  amazing  blunder  of  Mr.  Symonds  affords  a  painful 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  mind,  not  naturally  uncandid,  may  be 
completely  warped  by  prejudice,  and  hopelessly  misled  by  implicit  reliance 
upon  untrustworthy  authorities.  I  observe  that  among  those  upon  whom 
Mr.  Symonds  founds  himself  in  his  diatribes  against  the  Jesuits  is  the 
late  M.  Paul  Bert.^^  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  following  such  guides  Mr. 
Symonds  has  fallen  into  the  most  extraordinary  errors.  The  one  which  I 
have  just  exposed  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  them.  Another,  hardly  less 
egregious,  is  supplied  by  his  account  of  '  the  political  theory  of  the 
Jesuits.'  ^^  I  cannot  now  examine  it.  All  I  can  do  is  to  refer  the  reader 
who  desires  to  learn  the  truth  on  the  subject  to  Cardinal  Hergenrother's 
very  learned  work,''"  which,  together  with  the  mass  of  authorities  there 
referred  to,  Mr.  Symonds  would  have  done  well  to  consult  before  com- 
mitting himself  to  views  which  are  quite  untenable.  Of  course  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  ordinary  protestant  controversialist 
to  know  anything  of  the  theological  system  which  he  impugns.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  inimitable  way,  described  how  a 
country  gentleman,  a  navy  captain,  a  half-pay  officer  with  time  on  his 
hands,  will  undertake  by  means  of  one  or  two  tracts  and  a  set  of  extracts 
against  popery  to  teach  the  pope  in  his  own  religion  and  to  refute  a 
council.  '  He  has  not  studied  our  doctrines,'  the  cardinal  continues, 
'he  calls  our  theological  language  jargon,  and  he  thinks  the  whole  matter 
lies  in  a  nutshell ;  he  is  ever  mistaking  one  thing  for  another,  and  thinks 
it  does  not  signify.  Ignorance  is  in  his  case  the  mother,  not  certainly  of 
devotion,  but  of  inconceivable  conceit  and  of  preternatural  injustice.  If 
he  is  to  attack  or  reply,  up  he  takes  the  first  specimen  or  sample  of  our 
doctrine  which  the  Keformation  Society  has  pro\ided  :  some  dreadful  senti- 
ment of  the  Jesuit  Bellarmine  or  of  the  schoolman  Scotus.  He  has  never 
turned  to  the  passage  in  the  original  work  ;  never  verified  it ;  never  con- 
sulted the  context ;  never  constructed  its  wording ;  he  blindly  puts  his  own 
sense  upon  it,  or  the  "  authorised  version  "  given  by  the  society  in  question, 

«»  P.  312,  note.  ^  P.  317  et  seq. 

*•  Katholische  Kirche  und  christlicher  Staat.    See  especially  essays  xiii.  &  xiv. 
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and  boldly  presents  it  to  the  British  public,  which  is  forthwith  just  as  much 
shocked  at  it  as  he  is.'  *'  These  words  are  as  true  a  description  now  as 
they  were  when  they  were  written,  of  the  average  Exeter  HaU  disputant. 
But  one  hardly  expected  that  Mr.  Symonds — however  masterful  his 
prejudices — would  sink  to  such  a  level.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  demand  that  so  elegant  a  writer  should  make  sure  of  his  facts  before 
he  uses  them  to  point  the  rhetoric  which  he  dignifies  with  the  name  of 
history.  W.  S.  Lilly. 


THE    DEPOSITIONS   EELATING   TO    THE   IBISH   MASSACRES   OF    1641. 

I  AM  obliged  to  Mr.  Dunlop  for  his  admission  that  I  have  '  successfully 
impugned '  Mr.  Gilbert's  arguments  that  the  above-mentioned  depositions 
are  '  wholly  untrustworthy.'  But  I  hope,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice, 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  say  that  Mr.  Dunlop  is  wholly  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  believe  them  to  be  the  converse  of  this,  i.e.  what  he  calls  '  almost 
perfectly  trustworthy ; '  or  that  Mr.  Froude  and  I  are  agreed  in  our 
opinions  about  them  or  about  Irish  history  in  general.  My  opinion  about 
those  documents  is  much  nearer  to  that  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
held  by  Mr.  Lecky,  but  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  identical  with  his, 
and  utterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Prendergast's,  whose  ability  and  powers  of 
research  are  greatly  clouded  by  his  strong  prejudices  against  the  long 
parHament  and  Cromwell.  Mr.  Lecky  told  me,  with  characteristic  fair- 
ness, when  I  was  about  to  write  my  work,  that  he  could  pronounce  no 
opinion  on  the  depositions,  as  he  had  never  examined  them.  I  under- 
stood from  Mr.  Prendergast  that  he  had  merely  glanced  at  them,  and  I 
think  in  his  published  works  he  follows  Warner  in  his  now  sufficiently 
proved  great  error  as  to  the  so-called  cancellings.  Keid  was  the  only 
historian  who  examined  the  manuscripts  with  the  slightest  care,  and  even 
he  failed  to  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  the  crossed-out  passages.  But 
Mr.  Lecky  and  Eeid  were  not  writing  on  1641-49,  their  subject  was  wholly 
different,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  they  had  been  writing  a  special  history  of 
those  yearsor  of  the  Cromwellian  settlement  they  would  have  carefully  sifted 
and  examined  the  manuscripts,  and  that  no  important  point  would  have 
escaped  them.  When  I  undertook  to  write  a  short  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  prepare  for  publication  the 
historical  records,  depositions  of  1641-49,  letters  and  records  of  the  high 
court  of  justice  in  1650-54,  which  through  want  of  opportunity,  or  leisure, 
on  the  part  of  Eeid  and  Mr.  Lecky,  and  other  eminent  historians,  or 
through  carelessnfess,  prejudice,  and  a  design  to  suppress  facts  unpleasant 
to  political  parties,  on  the  part  of  less  conscientious  writers,  were  virtually 
unknown,  I  had  no  other  object  than  to  serve  the  interests  of  historical 
truth.     Mr.  Dunlop  sets  out  by  saying  : 

'  Are  we  then  to  accept  the  simple  statement  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Kobert  Maxwell,  rector  of  Tinane,  no  matter  how  estimable  he  might 
otherwise  (?)  be,  without  making  some  and  a  very  considerable  deduction 
owing  to  his  prejudices  ?  What  should  we  think  of  an  ordinary  Irish- 
man's deposition  if  to-day  an  insurrection  were  to  break  out  in  Ireland 
^'   The  Present  Position  of  Catliolics,  p.  330. 
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on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen,  in  which  the  nationahsts  suffered  what 
the  English  colonists  professed  to  have  endured  in  1641,  provided  it  were 
made  before  a  commission  composed  of  nationalists  and  that  the  Orange- 
men were  neither  heard  nor  allowed  to  cross-examine  the  deponent? 
Surely  we  should  consider  such  evidence  well-nigh  altogether  worthless. 
And  yet  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Froude  and  Miss  Hickson  decline  to  allow 
in  the  case  of  these  so-called  Irish  massacres.  They  seem  firmly  con- 
vinced, and  perhaps  no  arguments  will  shake  their  conviction,  that  those 
depositions  are  almost  perfectly  trustworthy.  But  I  venture  to  assert 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  historical  use  of  them  without  making 
very  considerable  deductions  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  taken.'  ^ 

A  few  newspapers  m  their  reviews  of  my  book  took  the  same  wholly 
mistaken  view  of  it  which  Mr.  Dunlop  has  taken,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  correct  them.  Newspaper  notices  of  books  must  often  be 
very  superficial,  hasty,  and  largely  influenced  by  party  politics.  "When 
the  mistake,  however,  is  perpetuated  in  the  pages  of  the  English 
HiSTOEicAL  Review,  I  cannot  pass  it  over  so  lightly.  It  is  amazing  to 
me  how  Mr.  Dunlop,  if  he  has  read  my  work,  can  have  believed  that  I 
consider  the  depositions  taken  between  1641  and  1649  by  the  royal  clerical 
commissioners  '  almost  perfectly  trustworthy,'  or  that  I  '  decline  to  allow' 
(as  does  Mr.  Froude)  that  '  considerable  deductions  '  must  be  made  for 
them  '  owing  to  the  circumstances  mider  which  they  were  taken.'  What 
Mr.  Fronde's  opinion  may  be  I  cannot  say ;  the  only  suggestion  he  ever 
made  to  me  when  I  was  writing  the  work  was  that  I  might  rely  on  Sir 
John  Temple  as  a  contemporary  authority.  This  I  refused  to  do,  because 
on  comparing  Temple's  versions  of  the  depositions  with  the  original  manu- 
scripts I  found  he  had  grossly  garbled  them,  omitting  and  altering  as  suited 
his  purpose.  Mr,  Froude  made  no  further  suggestions  about  the  work,  and 
never  saw  it,  I  believe,  until  it  was  in  the  press.  At  my  request  he  kindly 
made  considerable  alterations  in  his  preface,  because  as  he  first  wrote  it 
I  feared  it  might  tend  to  make  the  volumes  appear  as  if  written  for  a 
political  purpose.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  Mr.  Dunlop  and  his 
readers  will  only  turn  to  the  following  passages  in  my  work,  which 
passages  he  seems  never  to  have  read,  they  will  find  that  I  have  done 
exactly  what  he  charges  me  with  not  having  done. 

At  p.  88  of  my  second  volume,  in  a  note  to  the  depositions  of  George 
Littlefield  and  Edward  Saltinhall,  taken  before  two  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners in  1642,  I  said : 

'  I  have  given  the  foregoing  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  those  very  \m- 
reliable  depositions  which  the  royal  commissioners  sometimes  received. 
One-fifth  of  it  may  be  reliable,  the  rest  is  evidently  mere  hearsay.'  ^ 

Again,  at  pp.  134,  135,  202,  and  374,  375,  I  showed  how  untrustworthy 
were  some  of  those  depositions  taken  in  1641-49,  and  in  words  almost 
identical  with  those  used  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  the  passage  where  he 
ventures  to  assert  '  that  deductions  must  be  made  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  taken,'  and  wrongly  charges  me  with  not 
allowing  for  those  circumstances.     I  said  : 

'  English  Historical  Eeview  for  October,  p.  741.      ^  Irish  Massacres,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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'  The  circumstances  under  which  those  depositions  were  taken  made  the 
royal  commissioners  and  the  deponents  more  hable  to  err  and  to  magnify 
the  reports  of  the  horrors  going  on  around  them.'  ^ 

Dr.  Maxwell's  deposition  was  one  of  those  I  had  in  mind  when  I  said  in 
my  introduction  to  the  whole  : 

'  Such  depositions  must  be  accepted  with  great  caution,  and  only  after 
they  have  been  carefully  collated  with  others  of  a  more  trustworthy 
kind.'  * 

But  because  I  reject,  as  I  do,  at  least  one-half  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  deposi- 
tion as  mere  worthless  hearsay,  am  I  therefore  to  reject  it  all,  when  por- 
tions of  it  are  shown  to  be  perfectly  truthful  by  trustworthy  documents, 
and  even  by  the  admissions  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  himself?  As,  for 
instance,  the  horrible  butchery  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  brother,  when  he  lay  ill 
of  fever,  and  of  the  same  deponent's  sister-in-law  when  she  was  enceinte, 
the  details  of  which  butchery  as  given  by  eye-witnesses  amply  justify 
Judge  Lowther's  words  when  sentencing  Phelim  O'Neil:  'What!  was 
he  born  of  woman  who  did  this  ? '  Mrs.  Constable,  a  woman  of  good 
position,  sworn  before  the  royal  commissioners  in  1643,  stated  that  her 
husband,  mother-in-law,  and  brother  had  been  murdered  by  Sir  Phelim's 
soldiers  and  others,  who  stripped  them  of  all  their  goods,  and  that 
three  Irishmen  bragged  in  her  presence  that  they  had  drowned  Mrs. 
Maxwell  and  her  infant,  and  that  she  heard  an  Irish  priest,  O'Corr,  rebuke 
them  for  the  fiendish  act,  and  tell  them  that  '  the  blood  of  that  child 
cried  for  vengeance  against  them,  and  that  corn  or  grass  would  not  grow, 
nor  anything  prosper,  where  they  did  any  of  those  bloody  acts.'  •''  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  second-hand  evidence  in  Mrs.  Constable's  deposition, 
but  almost  all  of  it  is  proved  true  by  other  deponents,  who  saw  for 
themselves  the  massacres  which  she  had  heard  of.  I  reject  the  mere 
hearsay,  but  I  accept  facts  as  related  by  eye-witnesses.  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen,  as  well  as  English,  swore  they  had  seen  Mrs.  Maxwell  drowned 
by  the  Irish,  and  her  husband  dragged  from  his  fever  bed  and  hanged. 
Anna  Sherring  swore  before  Dean  Jones  and  the  Reverend  H.  Brereton  in 
1643,  that  while  her  husband,  an  English  miner,  and  thirty-two  others, 
some  of  them  women  and  infants,  were  being  massacred  at  the  silver 
mines  in  Tipperary,  a  great  thunderstorm  occurred,  which  she  believed 
was  a  token  of  God's  anger.  Am  I  on  account  of  the  poor  woman's 
superstitious  belief  to  reject  her  truthful  evidence  ?  It  is  confirmed  in  all 
essential  particulars  by  two  other  witnesses  in  1645,  and  by  a  narrative 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Kearney,  a  Tipperary  Roman  catholic  (brother  to  a 
Roman  catholic  dignitary),  after  the  Restoration  for  the  information  of 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  when  the  act  of  settlement  was  about  to  be 
passed.  This  narrative  I  gave  from  the  Carte  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.^ 
I  might  say  more  to  the  same  purport,  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  Mr.  Dunlop  is  not  only  mistaken  in  supposing  I  believe  all 
those  earlier  depositions  to  be  '  almost  perfectly  trustworthy,'  but  that  he 
is  equally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  is  a  '  special  significance  '  (he 
evidently  means  a  special  spirit  of  bigotry  and  calumny)  in  the  words 

'  Irish  Massacres,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  ^  Ibid.  p.  135. 

*  Ibid.  p.  294,  «  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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*  butcheries  '  and  '  massacres '  when  appHed  by  '  EngHsh  protestants  to 
Irish  Roman  cathohcs.'  The  judgment  of  the  Irish  priest  O'Corr  and 
of  the  Irish  Roman  catholic  Mr,  Kearney  in  1641  and  1G61  '  specially 
signify '  what  all  honest  men,  English  or  Irish,  thought  of  the '  butcheries  ' 
and  '  anassacres '  perpetrated  by  too  many  of  the  Irish  in  those  terrible 
years.  The  words  of  another  high-minded  Roman  catholic  priest,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor,  living  in  the  last  century,  which  I  placed  on  the  title- 
page  of  my  book,  are  as  emphatic  on  this  point  as  are  those  of  O'Corr  and 
Kearney  a  century  before. 

As  to  Mr.  Dunlop's  second  question,  I  admit  that  no  man  should  be 
condemned  on  evidence  given  in  his  absence  and  without  being  allowed 
to  brmg  counter-evidence  and  to  employ  counsel  to  defend  him.  But  if 
the  accused  is  a  rebel  out  in  open  arms,  I  cannot  understand  how  a  royal 
commission,  or  a  parliamentary  commission,  is  to  compel  him  to  appear 
before  it,  and  acknowledge  its  authority.  If  the  imaginary  rebel  Orange- 
men accused  before  Mr.  Dunlop's  imaginary  nationalist  court  or  commis- 
sion were  out  in  war,  and  refused  to  appear  before  it  on  any  terms,  unless 
it  were  with  revolvers  and  swords  to  kill  the  judges  or  commissioners,  and 
dynamite  the  courthouse,  surely  no  historian  of  the  future  could  blame 
the  poor  nationalists.  The  notion  of  the  clerical  commissioners  of 
1641-9  haling  into  their  courts  or  chambers  all  the  wild  tribes  of  O'Neils, 
O'Hanlons,  O'Flaherties,  O'Kennedys&c.  who  were  ravaging  the  plantations 
in  those  years  seems  to  me  positively  grotesque.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
commissioners  was  murdered  on  his  way  from  Waterford  to  Dublin  by 
the  FitzGeralds  of  Dromada,  and  his  box  of  depositions  was  seized  on,  the 
rest  moved  about  in  peril  of  their  lives.  But  here  again  Mr.  Dunlop 
seems  never  to  have  read  the  most  important  of  the  state  papers  published 
for  the  first  time  in  my  work.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  seen  that 
as  soon  as  the  civil  war  ended  in  1650  a  high  court  of  justice  was  at 
once  established,  and  that  these  depositions  were  laid  before  it,  not  by  any 
means  to  be  accepted  without  careful  investigation  of  their  contents. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  designs  or  intentions  of  Dean  Jones,  how- 
ever exaggerated  were  his  narratives,  they  were  not,  any  more  than  the 
depositions,  entirely  trusted  by  the  court ;  on  the  contrary,  all  were  sifted 
and  tested  with  the  greatest  care  ;  the  deponents  were  re-exammed  in  open 
court  whenever  they  could  be  found.  Precisely  what  Mr.  Dunlop  seems 
to  say  was  not  done  in  the  case  of  the  accused  in  those  depositions,  was 
done  ;  the  rebels,  priests  and  laymen,  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  poor  men, 
were  allowed  to  employ  lawyers,  Roman  catholic  Irishmen,  to  cross-examine 
witnesses,  speak  in  their  defence,  and  produce  evidence  on  their  behalf. 
Lord  Muskerry's  speech  after  sentence  proves  this  if  proof  were  wanting : 
'  I  have,'  he  said,  '  in  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  met  with  justice  with- 
out any  leaning  to  my  prejudice.'  ^  He  was  acquitted  of  complicity  in 
murder,  but  proved  guilty  of  being  in  arms  against  the  English  parHa- 
ment.  The  Rev.  Edmund  O'Reilly's  trial,  given  at  p.  219  of  the  same 
volume,  and  the  case  of  Colonel  MacSwiney  at  p.  205,  show  with  what 
admirable  fairness  those  trials  were  conducted.  The  high  court  also  tried 
the  protestants  guilty  of  the  murders  of  Irish  Roman  catholics  at  Island 
Magee  and  other  places.^ 

'  Irish  Massacres,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.  •  Ibid.  p.  255. 
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Mr.  Dunlop  is  of  course  fully  entitled  to  hold  his  own  opinion  that 
the  depositions  from  beginning  to  end  are  '  worthless,'  and  that  '  Irish 
history  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  their  publication.'  But  considering 
that  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  facts  sworn  to  in  them  (setting  aside  the 
mere  hearsay)  three-fourths  of  the  whole  soil  of  Ireland  changed  hands  in 
1650-4,  many  were  hanged  and  many  more  were  banished  or  transplanted, 
and  considering  that  those  documents  were  laid  before  the  high  courts  of 
justice  and  the  transplantation  courts,  and  used  (but  less  honestly)  in 
the  court  of  claims  in  1660, 1  think  few  impartial  and  intelligent  students 
of  history  will  share  in  that  opinion.  Mr.  Dennehy's  notes  to  the  sixth 
book  of  Clarendon's  history,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  say  that  I  have 
reduced  my  first  estimate  of  the  protestants  massacred  in  those  dreadful 
years  from  27,000  to  25,000.  This  is  not  quite  correct.  What  I  did  say 
was  that  not  less  than  25,000  could  have  been  murdered,  but  that  no 
accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers,  as  Eeid  had  said,  was  possible.  Sir 
William  Petty,  a  born  arithmetician,  estimated  the  number  at  37,000,  but 
he  seemed  to  me  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  numbers  (probably  8,000 
or  10,000)  who  escaped  to  England  between  1641  and  1649. 

Maky  Hickson. 

battle  of  edgehill. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  competent  military  man,  acquainted 
with  the  tactics  and  means  of  attack  and  defence  which  were  in  fashion 
at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  would  take  in  hand  the  campaigns  of 
our  English  civil  war,  and  give  us  accurate  and  rational  accounts  of 
what  was  done.  Materials,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  would  not  fail 
him ;  in  quality  indeed,  owing  to  the  loose  style  of  narrative  which  was 
then  thought  sufficient,  he  would  often  find  them  unsatisfactory  ;  but  by 
carefully  comparing  and  weighing  diiferent  accounts,  he  would  generally 
be  able  to  arrive  at  something  pretty  near  the  truth. 

The  present  writer  has  been  lately  attempting  to  make  a  study  of  the 
battle  of  Edgehill.  Pending  that  full  and  searching  inquiry  by  an  expert 
which  he  hopes,  in  pursuance  of  what  was  said  above,  may  before  long  be 
made,  he  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  in  the  columns  of 
the  Eeview  two  points  :  (I)  the  nature  of  the  available  sources  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  battle  ;  (II)  the  character  of  the  difficulties  and 
obscurities  which  the  incompleteness  or  contradictoriness  of  the  evidence 
opposes  to  the  framing  of  a  thoroughly  consistent  narrative. 

I.  In  the  following  list  of  sources — which,  it  is  believed,  is  nearly 
complete,  though  the  indication  of  any  others  would  be  welcomed — the 
first  class.  A,  contains  narratives  written  by  officers  engaged  in  the  battle  ; 
the  second  class,  B,  consists  of  narratives  furnished  by  persons  who  were 
present  at  the  battle,  but  as  non-combatants  ;  the  third,  C,  includes  the 
narratives  of  contemporary  historians,  not  present — Vicars,  May,  Heath, 
and  Whitelocke  ;  the  fourth,  D,  contains  several  pamphlets  written  at  the 
time,  which,  though  not  professing  to  be  reports  of  the  battle,  give  infor- 
mation of  more  or  less  value  in  regard  to  it ;  finally,  the  fifth  class,  E, 
contains  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  modern  historians  of  the  battle, 
whose  accounts  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  criticise. 
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A. 

1.  A  Belation  of  the  Battaile  lately  fought  between  Keynton  and 
Edgehill  by  His  Majcstie's  Army  and  that  of  the  Bebells.  Printed  at 
Oxford  by  Leonard  Lichfield,  Printer  to  the  University,  1642  (Eoyahst 
Official  Account). 

2.  An  Exact  and  True  Belation  of  the  Dangerous  and  Bloody  Fight 
between  His  Majesties  Army  and  the  Parliament's  Eorces,  neere 
Kyneton.  In  a  letter  to  John  Pym,  signed  by  six  Colonels — Hollis, 
Stapleton,  Ballard,  Balfour,  Meldrum,  and  Charles  Pym.  Date  on  title 
page,  Oct.  28.    (Parliamentary  Official  Account ;  see  Eushworth,  vol.  v.) 

3.  A  most  True  and  Exact  Belation  of  both  the  Battels  fought  by 
his  Excellency  and  his  Forces  against  the  bloody  Cavelliers — at  Keyntbn 
and  Worcester  ;  all  being  set  down — without  favour  or  •partiality  to  either 
Army.  .  .  .  Written  by  a  worthy  Captain,  Master  Nathaniel  FienneSf 
and  commanded  to  be  printed  :  London,  Nov.  9,  1642. 

4.  Memoirs  of  Edmtmd  Ludlow.     First  published  in  1698. 

5.  Eight  Speeches  spoken  in  Guildhall  on  Thursday  night,  Oct.  27, 
1642.  By  Lord  Wharton,  Mr.  Strode,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Holland,  and  the  Lord  Say. 

6.  Memoirs  and  Beflexions  upon  the  reign  and  government  of  K. 
Charles  I  and  King  Charles  II.  By  Sir  Kichard  Bulstrode.  The  author 
is  said  to  have  died  at  a  great  age  about  1710.  The  memoirs  were  first 
published  by  a  bookseller,  N.  Mist,  in  1721. 

7.  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  King  Charles  I.  By  Sir  Philip  Warwick. 
First  published  in  1701. 

8.  A  True  Copy  of  a  Letter  sent  unto  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 
from  a  trusty  Friend  in  the  Army.  .  .  .  Oct.  24,  1642. 

9.  A  full  and  true  Belation  of  the  great  battle — near  Kineton  ;  in  a — 
Letter  from  Capt.  Edw.  Kightley  .  .  .  to  his  friend  Mr.  Charles  Latham 
.  .  .  Nov.  4,  1642. 

B. 

10.  11.  Two  narratives  by  Lord  Clarendon,  one  in  book  vi.  of  the 
'  History  of  the  Eebellion,'  the  other  originally  written  for  the  Life,  but 
now  printed  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  History  (ed.  1826),  and  also 
in  the  edition  of  1849. 

12.  A  more  True  and  an  exacter  Belation — of  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 
By  T.  C,  one  of  the  chaplains  in  the  army ;  Nov.  26,  1642. 

13.  Letter  from  a  Worthy  Divine  [his  name  was  Byfield]  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  .  .  .  from  Warwicke  Castle  the  ^Ath  Oct.  1642  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

C. 

14.  Heath,  James  ;  his  Chronicle,  1676. 

15.  God  in  the  Mount,  or  England's  Parliamentarie  Chronicle,  from 
1641  to  this  present  moneth  of  October  1643.  By  John  Vicars  ;  London, 
1644. 

16.  Parliamentary  History.     By  John  May,  1647. 

17.  Bulstrode  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  1682. 
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18.  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Memorable  Transactions  in  Scotland 
and  England  from  1624  to  1645  ;  i.e.  John  Spalding's  Diary  ;  (Bannatyne 
Club)  1828. 

D. 

19.  Special  Newes  from  the  Army  at  Warwick  since  the  Fight.  .  .  . 
Warwick,  Oct.  27,  1642.     By  J.  B. 

20.  A  Copy  of  a  Letter  sent  from  a  Gentleman  of  Quality  dwelling  in 
Banbury  to  Mr.  Jennings  of  Fan- Church  St.  in  London. 

21.  A  Most  True  Belation  of  the  Present  State  of  his  Majesties  Army 
...  3  Dec.  1642.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed. 
(The  Report  of  a  Spy.) 

■22.  Memoirs  of  Denzil  Lord  Hollis,  from  1641  to  1648.  First  pub- 
lished 1699. 

Lord  Nugent,  in  his  '  Memorials  of  Hampden  '  (ii.  299),  seems  to  men- 
tion other  sources  besides  those  enumerated,  viz.  '  Staunton's  Collection,' 
'  Parliamentary  Diurnals,' '  Oxford  Intelligencers.'  Whether  the  collection 
made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Staunton  of  civil  war  pamphlets  has  been 
since  dispersed,  or  if  not  dispersed  where  it  now  is,  is  unknown  to  the 
present  writer  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  found  anything  of 
importance  which  was  not  already  included  in  that  incomparable  collec- 
tion made  at  the  time  by  one  Thomasson,  a  London  bookseller,  which  is 
now  among  the  '  King's  Pamphlets  '  in  the  British  Museum.  As  to  the 
*  Diurnals '  and  '  Litelligencers,'  the  reference  is  probably  only  to  the 
official  reports  (1  and  2)  named  in  the  foregoing  list. 

E. 

Memorials  of  John  Hampden.     By  Lord  Nugent,  1832. 
History  of  England.     By  Ranke.     Vol.  ii. 

Studies  and  Ilhistrations  of  the  Great  Bebellion.  By  J.  L.  Sanford, 
1858. 

The  Parliamentary  Generals.    By  Major  N.  L.  Walford,  1886. 

Li  value,  of  course,  the  authorities  enumerated  differ  widely.  The  two 
official  accounts,  particularly  that  by  the  six  colonels,  take  the  first  place. 
Next  must  be  ranked  Fiennes'  pamphlet ;  for  though  the  writer,  who  com- 
manded a  troop  in  Balfour's  regiment,  held  only  a  subordinate  position,  it 
is  evident  that  he  did  his  best  to  understand  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
sought  information  from  those  who  could  give  it.  The  narratives  of 
Vicars  and  May  are  chiefly  based  on  Fiennes.  Next  to  Fiennes  should 
perhaps  be  placed  Ludlow,  for  his  solid  veracity  cannot  be  doubted  ;  his 
account  was  written,  however,  many  years  afterwards,  and  in  exile,  so  that 
he  could  neither  consult  authorities,  nor  compare  his  own  recollections  with 
those  of  others.  Mr.  Sanford,  who  carefully  studied  the  battle,  rehes  much 
on  Fiennes,  and  so  far  he  is  quite  right.  But  he  never  learnt  from  Fiennes 
that  Sir  W.  Constable's  regiment  was  on  the  left  of  Essex's  army  (p.  522), 
whereas  it  was  on  the  right ;  nor  that  the  '  victorious  foot '  on  the  left  of 
Rupert's  horse  imitated  the  example  of  the  latter  in  plundering  at  Kineton. 
This  could  not  possibly  have  happened,  nor  does  any  credible  witness  ever 
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appear  to  have  asserted  it.  After  Ludlow's  memoirs  may  be  placed  the 
two  narratives  by  Clarendon,  which,  however,  can  be  trusted  much  more 
safely  when  they  speak  of  royalist  tactics  and  movements  than  when  they 
deal  with  those  on  the  other  side.  To  the  narrative  of  Sir  Kichard  Bul- 
strode,  to  which  Lord  Nugent  attaches  great  importance,  the  present 
writer  would  attach  extremely  little.  Bulstrode  had  been  for  many  years 
in  diplomatic  life,  and  that  was  not  in  those  days  a  school  of  veracity. 
Speaking  of  what  had  happened  some  fifty  years  before,  he  writes  straight 
away,  gives  not  a  single  reference,  and  trusts  solely  to  what  he  calls  his 
memory.  Not  a  single  detail  mentioned  by  him,  if  miconfirmed  by  other 
testimony,  should  be  accepted  without  hesitation.  Sir  Philip  Warwick's 
accomit  is  slight  and  poor ;  he  was  a  private  in  the  king's  regiment  of  horse- 
guards.  The  pamphlet  of  Captain  Kightley  or  Keightley  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  worthless ;  by  his  own  showing  he  saw  nothing  of  the  mam 
battle.  Spalding's  work  is  named  by  Ranke  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  prime 
importance ;  nothing  could  be  more  futile.  Spalding  was  a  Scotch 
minister  living  at  Aberdeen  who  kept  a  diary ;  in  this  diary  he  wrote  down 
what  he  heard  about  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  supporting  his  account  to  some 
extent  by  the  testimony  of  Scottish  officers  who  were  present.  He  says 
that  after  Eupert's  return  to  the  field,  the  parliament's  army  '  wes  rowtid 
and  all  defeat ; '  with  other  absurd  statements,  such  as  a  diary  of  the  kind 
could  hardly  escape  being  full  of. 

Among  the  remaining  documents  probably  the  most  important  is  the 
spy's  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  king's  army,  dated  within  six  weeks  after 
the  battle.  The  spy  had  deserted,  partly,  he  says,  because  he  could  get 
no  pay,  partly  because  the  delicacy  of  his  conscience  was  offended  by  see- 
ing the  king  surrounded  by  swarms  of  papists. 

II.  The  points,  more  or  less  obscure,  to  which  attention  will  now  be 
called,  are  three  ;  the  movements  of  the  king's  left  wing,  the  disposition 
of  the  troops  forming  the  centre  of  the  parliament's  army,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  strongest  cavalry  regiment  on  the  king's  side,  that  named  after 
the  prince  of  Wales. 

a.  Several  accounts  on  the  royalist  side  make  out  the  success  gained 
on  the  left  wing  to  have  been  as  complete  as  that  gained  on  the  right. 
The  official  report  states  that  on  both  wings  the  enemy  did  not  stand  the 
charge  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  fled  and  were  hotly  pursued,  '  the 
horse  of  both  our  wings  routing  their  foot  as  well  as  their  horse.' 
Clarendon  in  his  first  narrative  tells  the  same  story  ;  '  the  left  wmg  com- 
manded by  Mr.  Wilmot  had  as  good  success  ;  '  '  the  right  wing  of  their 
horse  was  as  easily  routed  and  dispersed  as  their  left.'  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick says  that  when  Rupert's  success  was  perceived,  '  Wilmot  had  very 
little  to  do  with  their  right ; '  meaning  apparently  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  routing  them.  And  this  view  has  been  generally  taken  by  historians. 
But  there  are  other  accounts,  even  on  the  royalist  side,  which  throw  doubt 
on  the  reality  of  Wilmot's  success.  Heath  actually  says  that  Balfour  '  put 
my  lord  Wilmot  to  it,  and  beat  him  from  his  ground.'  Warwick  observes, 
after  making  the  remark  just  cited,  that  all  who  had  followed  Wilmot's 
career  during  the  war  knew  his  fondness  for  peace ;  evidently  implying 
that  his  charge  was  rather  a  gallop  over  the  field  than  a  real  attack. 
Clarendon   in  his  second   account  adds  several  interesting  particulars. 
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Lord  Falkland,  on  account  of  the  slight  disagreement  that  he  had  had  with 
Eupert  (p.  50),  chose  that  day  to  charge  with  Wilmot.  He  '  used  to 
protest  that  he  saw  no  enemy  that  day  of  the  horse  that  made  any  resist- 
ance.' After  the  return  of  the  king's  cavalry  to  the  field.  Lord  Falkland 
asked  Wilmot's  leave  to  attack  Balfour,  who  was  marching  about  un- 
opposed ;  but  Wilmot  replied,  '  My  lord,  we  have  got  the  day,  and  let  us 
live  to  enjoy  the  fruit  thereof.'  Falkland's  evidence  makes  it  certain  that 
if  the  left  wing  encountered  any  enemy  at  all,  that  enemy  dispersed  and 
gave  way  at  once. 

The  witnesses  on  the  other  side  either  deny  that  Wilmot  gained  any 
success  at  all,  or  declare  it  to  have  been  of  the  kind  just  described.  There 
were  three  regiments  of  horse  on  the  parliamentary  right,  those  of 
Sir  W.  Balfour,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and  Lord  Feilding.  Fiennes  served 
in  Balfour's,  Ludlow  in  Stapleton's  regiment ;  but  neither  of  them  speaks 
of  any  disaster  having  happened  to  his  command ;  on  the  contrary,  both 
ascribe  to  these  regiments  a  large  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  king's  centre. 
'  The  whole  brunt  of  the  battle,'  says  Fiennes,  '  was  sustained  by  two 
regiments  of  horse  [Balfour's  and  Stapleton's]  and  four  or  five  of  foot.' 
With  regard  to  Wilmot's  force,  Fiennes  says  that  it  was  reported  by 
prisoners  to  have  consisted  of  four  regiments,  but  he  could  never  meet  with 
any  one  who  had  seen  such  a  number,  '  or  could  tell  what  they  did,  unless 
they  went  directly  to  Kineton  to  plunder  the  carriages,  without  charging 
our  army  at  all.' 

In  these  words  of  Fiennes',  taken  in  connexion  with  Warwick's 
sneer,  and  the  account  of  the  matter  which  Falkland  gave  to  Clarendon, 
we  seem  to  see  what  really  happened.  If  Balfour  and  Stapleton  kept 
edging  somewhat  to  the  left,  in  their  desire  to  check  the  menacing 
advance  of  the  king's  infantry  under  Lindsey  and  his  son,  while  at  the 
same  time  Lord  Feilding,  who  had  been  placed  in  reserve,  maintained  his 
original  position,  while  Wilmot,  in  his  love  for  '  peace,'  bore  somewhat  to 
his  left,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  latter  in  his  charge  came  upon 
Lord  Feilding's  regiment,^  broke  it  without  difficulty,  and  pursued  it  to 
Kineton.  In  this  way  the  various  reports  of  what  happened  on  the  left 
wing  may  be  reconciled  tolerably  well,  and  without  imputing  wilful 
misstatement  to  any  one. 

b.  How  were  the  regiments  of  the  parliamentary  centre  drawn  up  ? 
The  six  colonels  say  that  '  Sir  J.  Meldrum's  brigade  had  the  van,  Col. 
Essex  was  in  the  middle,  and  Col.  Ballard,  with  the  Lord  General's 
regiment,  his  owne,  the  Lord  Brook's,  and  Col.  HoUis'  in  the  rear.' 
Now  since,  in  Kupert's  great  charge,  the  regiment  of  Charles  Essex  was 
routed,  and  that  of  Hollis  partially  broken,  it  seems  hard  to  understand 
how  this  last  could  have  been  '  in  the  rear '  of  the  parliament's  army. 
An  dchelon  formation  therefore  suggests  itself;  and  in  the  plan  of  the 
battle  which  the  writer  has  prepared  for  the  volume  ('  Hist,  of  the 
Rebellion,'  book  vi.)  lately  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  this  for- 
mation has  been  shown.  Major  Walford  adopts  the  same  explana- 
tion ;  with  a  difference,  however.  He  considers  the  centre  to  have 
been  '  Echeloned  on  the  right  brigade,'  that  of  Meldrum,  and  has  drawn 

'  Fiennes  says  not  a  word  about  this  regiment,  though  eloquent  in  the  praise  of 
the  two  others. 
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his  plan  accordingly.  If  this  had  been  so,  the  regiments  of  the  lord 
general  and  Colonel  Ballard  must  have  been  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  right  wing.  But,  if  May  may  be  believed,  they  were  in  close 
proximity  to  it,  so  that  Essex,  at  the  crisis  of  the  fighting,  was  able  to 
head  and  lead  up  into  action  his  own  troop  (in  Stapleton's  regiment)  and 
his  regiment  of  foot  successively.  Ballard's  too  is  named  by  Fiennes 
and  May  as  one  of  the  regiments  on  which  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell,  in 
forcing  the  king's  centre.  All  may,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  (though 
as  a  civilian  he  would  only  speak  on  such  a  matter  with  entire  submission 
to  those  quahfied  to  form  a  professional  opinion),  be  made  intelHgible  by 
supposing  the  centre  to  have  been  echeloned  on  the  left  brigade,  not  the 
right. 

c.  The  third  difficulty  only  arises  from  this,  that  two  authorities, 
both  present  in  the  battle,  seem  to  place  the  prince  of  Wales's  regiment 
of  horse  on  opposite  sides  of  the  field.  Clarendon,  in  a  cancelled  passage 
of  his  original  manuscript  of  the  history,'  says  that  Lord  Aubigney  was 
killed  in  the  charge  with  the  left  wing  of  horse,  in  which  he  commanded 
a  troop.  This  troop,  if  the  spy's  report  (No.  21)  may  be  believed,  was  in 
the  prince  of  Wales's  regiment.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Eichard  Bul- 
strode,  who  tells  us  (p.  75)  that  he  served  in  another  troop  in  the  same 
regiment,  declares  explicitly  and  circumstantially  that  the  regiment 
charged  with  Eupert,  i.e.  on  the  right  wing.  Bulstrode's  evidence,  as 
has  been  intimated  already,  should  be  accepted  cautiously ;  still  he  could 
not  well  have  been  mistaken  on  such  a  matter,  and  unless  we  set  down 
his  authority  as  absolutely  worthless,  for  which  there  does  not  seem  suffi- 
cient reason,  we  must  conclude  that  either  the  spy  or  Clarendon  was 
mistaken  ;  that  is,  either  Lord  Aubigney  had  no  command  in  the  prince 
of  Wales'  regiment,  or  Clarendon  is  wrong  in  saying  that  he  charged 
with  the  left  wing.  T.  Arnold. 


THE    SQUIBE    PAPERS. 

As  the  owner  of  the  1627  prayer  book  containing  various  entries  tending 
to  confirm  some  of  the  statements  of  Carlyle's  correspondent,  William 
Squire,  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  the  use  made  of  its  contents 
by  the  contributors  to  the  English  Historical  Eeview  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  carefully  examined  this  prayer  book  before  he  pub- 
lished the  accoimt  given  at  p.  312  of  the  April  number  of  the  Eeview. 
Finding  numerous  extracts  from  authentic  sources  bound  up  with  the 
book,  he  searched  chiefly  those  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  papers  in  his 
hands.  Mr.  Walter  Eye  subsequently  looked  through  the  book  with  me, 
chiefly  among  the  scattered  entries,  for  discrepancies  or  evidence  of  what 
he  called  forgeries,  a  term  hardly  applicable  to  various  extracts  obviously 
brought  together  for  family  purposes  and  not  for  public  use.  This  view 
was  evidently  more  conspicuous  to  the  one  contributor  than  to  the  other. 
Based  on  these  data,  the  first  account  has  the  advantage  of  clearness  and 
simplicity.  Compare  the  statement,  at  p.  312,  that  Carlyle's  correspon- 
dent was  '  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Matthew  Squire,  merchant, 

'  Vol.  iii.  286,  note  q. 
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of  Norwich.  .  .  .  His  father  came  from  Peterborough  and  was  the  son  of 
Lieutenant  John  Squire,  R.N.  &c.'  with  that  given  in  the  October  number, 
p.  744,  where  Mr.  Rye  writes :  '  I  find  that  a  Wilham  Squire,  no  doubt 
the  same  man,  was  one  of  the  children  of  Matthew  Squire,  .  .  .  said 
...  to  have  been  the  son  of  Lieut.  John  Squire,  R.N.,  of  Peterborough,' 
and  further  on  :  '  I  have  ascertained  that  he  was  actually  descended  from 
a  Thomas  Squire,  born  1682,'  &c.  This  Thomas  Squire,  of  Peterborough, 
was  well  known ;  he  is  frequently  referred  to  in  these  memoranda,  and 
his  position  as  well  as  that  of  his  other  descendants  is  in  no  way  exag- 
gerated or  misstated ;  indeed,  Mr.  Rye  acknowledged  to  me  that  many  par- 
ticulars which  he  had  previously  doubted  were,  in  his  own  words, '  proved 
up  to  the  hilt '  by  the  pages  bound  up  with  this  prayer  book  which  he 
now  disparages.  The  inaccuracies  into  which  the  compiler  of  the  book 
now  in  my  hands  has  fallen,  seem  to  me  less  in  number  and  importance 
than  those  presently  to  be  noticed  in  the  rather  one-sided  view  of  the 
subject  given  by  Mr.  Rye,  to  whose  article  the  following  comments  are 
directed. 

Before  dwelling  on  the  trivial  corrections  required,  some  points  with 
reference  to  this  prayer  book  should  be  stated,  and  the  relative  value  of 
different  entries  considered.  There  is  proof  in  the  book  itself  that  it  was 
not  rebound  before  1849,  and  some  evidence  of  entries  having  been  made 
in  it  after  the  binding,  both  subsequent  to  the  then  owner's  interviews 
with  Carlyle.  Inside  the  cover,  under  an  armorial  sketch  made  by  W. 
Squire  about  the  time  of  his  marriage,^  and  pasted  on  afterwards,  is  this 
note  in  his  later  writing :  '  I  had  this  Book  fresh  bound  in  London  & 
copied  the  extracts  from  the  family  prayer  Books  and  other  memoranda 
W"*  Squire ; '  in  two  modern  fly-leaves  are  miscellaneous  copies  from 
writs  of  array  and  burgess  rolls  in  the  British  Museum,  with  references  to 
each ;  then  come  two  inserted  leaves  of  letter  paper  neatly  written  and 
headed :  '  copied  verbatim  from  the  old  prayer  Book  belonging  to  My 
Grandfather  Mr.  John  Squire  Lieut,  R.N.  of  Peterboro'.' 

After  the  original  fly-leaf,  with  the  paper  mark  in  red,  is  an  inserted 
leaf,  another  after  'An  Almanacke  for  XL  yeeres '  (from  1027  to  166G), 
two  after  the  '  Proper  Lessons,'  three  before  '  The  Psalmes  of  David,'  and 
one  before  the  metrical  psalms ;  this  last  has  some  later  notes  continued 
on  to  a  loose  slip  of  paper.  With  this  exception  the  other  nine  inserted 
leaves,  with  nearly  seventeen  neatly  written  pages,  are  filled  with  family 
details  directly  relating  to  the  writer  and  with  nothing  else.  At  the  end 
of  the  book  the  two  fly-leaves  and  inside  cover  of  the  new  binding  are 
disfigured  with  the  later  absurdities  which  Mr.  Rye  makes  sufficiently 
ridiculous  at  pp.  754  and  756  ;  these  are  of  small  significance,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  book,  of  which  they  formed  no  part  until  after  the 
rebinding. 

The  really  important  evidence  is  to  be  found  on  the  original  fly-leaves 
and  in  the  marginal  notes ;  these  are  of  two  kinds,  some  admittedly  old 
and  others  in  the  handwriting  of  the  compiler ;  some  of  these  seem  to 
show  that  he  had  documents  before  him  to  copy  from.  This  part  of  the 
evidence  is  confused  to  an  astounding  degree  at  p.  753  of  the  Review. 

'  It  is  dated  1840  :  his  marriage  took  place  on  21  April  1840,  at  St.  Anne's,  Soho, 
London. 
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The  note  beginning  '  Ann  Clements '  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  fly- 
leaf;  it  is  written,  in  a  well-marked  woman's  hand,  with  dark  ink ;  below 
is  a  further  calculation  up  to  1847,  and  below  that  is  written  '  M""*  Law- 
sell  was  Eliz  Squire  daughter  of  Tho"  Squire  of  Yaxley  and  Peterboro. 
Ann  Clements  married  W"*  Squire  of  Westgate  Peterboro.  G.  Son  of 
T.  Squire. 

It  may  be  added  that  Mrs.  Lawsell  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Thomas  Squire  before  mentioned,  aunt  and  godmother  to  this  William 
Squire  to  whom  she  left  the  book ;  also  that  Ann  Clements  was  his 
second  wife,  she  and  two  children  by  his  first  wife  dying  before  him,  and 
that  he  was  high  sheriff  of  the  joint  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Cam- 
bridge in  1807,  that  he  was  half-brother  to  Lieutenant  John  Squire,  and 
that  he  died  at  Peterborough  in  1826.  Both  were  living  at  Peterborough 
when  the  Norwich  great-nephew  and  grandson  was  at  school  at  Oundle, 
and  had,  as  he  says,  access  to  old  books  and  papers  during  the  holidays 
he  passed  with  his  aged  relatives.  This,  a  genuine  manuscript,  written  in 
1809,  proves  the  book  to  have  been  a  family  possession  before  it  passed  to 
Norwich.  There  is  also  an  entry  in  lighter  ink  on  the  outer  side  of  this 
fly-leaf  probably  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  obscure,  and  the  paper 
near  it  discoloured.  The  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  similarly  dis- 
coloured around  the  outer  edges ;  it  has  a  watermark  the  same  as  the 
red  mark  on  the  first  leaf ;  it  is  not  written  upon. 

The  much-discussed  signature  '  Samvel  Sqvire  Thrapstone '  is  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  middle  fly-leaf  before  the  metrical  psalms.  The  paper 
is  the  same  as  all  the  other  leaves  of  the  book ;  the  edges  retain  some  of 
the  original  colour,  they  have  not  been  trimmed  or  altered  in  the  last 
binding,  and  the  whole  is  one  book  much  as  it  used  to  be.  The  signature 
is  in  a  free  round  hand  in  brown  ink,  showing  through  at  places  on  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  leaf;  under  it  in  cramped  capitals,  with  the  V- 
shaped  U  and  in  pale  brown  ink,  the  name  occurs  again,  and  may  be 
an  earlier  signature.  There  are  two  kinds  of  old  writing  on  the  first 
leaf  and  two  here,  one  of  them  undoubtedly  old.  The  marked  difference 
between  three  of  them  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  of  them  together. 
Which,  then,  is  the  '  genuine  '  manuscript  of  p.  753  ?  The  upper  one  on 
the  middle  fly-leaf  seems  to  be  the  one  allowed.  If  so,  nine  marginal  notes, 
two  in  the  body  of  the  book  and  seven  in  the  metrical  psalms,  must  be 
allowed  to  go  with  it ;  this  is  admitted  by  all  who  see  the  book,  and 
was  so  apparent  to  Mr.  Rye  that  he  frankly  told  me  he  was  disposed  to 
consider  the  signature  itself  a  forgery. 

The  point  in  which  he  differs  from  the  authorities  at  the  British 
Museum  is  in  attributing  this  writing  to  the  eighteenth  instead  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  I  have  myself  some  copies  of  manuscript  medical 
notes  dated  1627  with  certain  letters  formed  like  those  in  question.  On 
the  first  leaf  of  Weber's  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  works  (Edin. 
1812)  are  given  in /ac-smiZe  three  passages  from  '  The  Faithful  Friends  : ' 
the  first  is  in  a  clear  and  very  legible  writing ;  the  second  has  the  open  or 
German  r,  as  in  these  notes,  but  in  a  more  cramped  writing  and  with  an 
old  form  of  e ;  the  last  is  in  the  more  open  letters  and  flowing  style  of  the 
writing  in  question,  and  not  unlike  it  except  as  to  the  small  r,  and  the 
use   of  V   for  u  or  vice  versa.      On   my   copy  of  the   E<^wr  fiaaiXiKn 
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(John  Williams :  1649 )  opposite  the  emblem  is  an  English  rhymed  ex- 
planation written  in  a  flowing  open  character,  closely  resembling  that  in 
this  prayer  book  ;  and,  by  a  cmious  coincidence,  on  exactly  the  same  paper 
with  a  similar  watermark  to  that  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  prayer  book  ;  this 
mark  is  a  vase  or  ewer  with  three  trefoil  points  radiating  from  it  surmounted 
by  a  flower  and  crescent ;  the  crescent  is  marked  on  the  neck  of  the  ewer 
in  the  coloured  impress  ;  D  B  or  B  is  seen  on  the  body  of  the  vase  in  all 
of  them. 

Next  comes  a  most  serious  error ;  three  out  of  the  nine  entries,  viz. 
Nos.  4,  5,  6,  given  as  '  certainly  forgeries,'  were  specially  pointed  out  to  me 
at  the  British  Museum  as  undoubtedly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  signature, 
and  Nos.  4  and  5  probably  of  the  same  date — about  1654  ;  after  1660  no 
entry  in  this  writing  recurs.  Three  or  four  marginal  notes  against  the 
psalms  for  the  day,  referring  to  events  at  Yaxley  from  1665  to  1669,  if 
written  by  W.  Squire  are  warranted  by  the  extracts  from  the  parish 
register  bound  up  with  the  book.  He  has  entered  the  death  of  his  own 
wife  in  1851  against  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  she  died.  This 
seems  to  have  been  an  old  custom.  If  he  copied  a  memorandum  of 
Thomas  Squire  in  an  older  hand,  he  most  likely  had  an  example  before 
him.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  open  r  appears  in  the  four  or 
five  entries  referring  to  Cromwellian  encounters ;  a  variation  in  the 
spelling,  as  of  '  Nasebie '  and  '  Siege,'  also  points  to  some  other  copy 
than  the  entries  in  the  metrical  psalms  ;  moreover,  those  entries  against 
the  psalms  for  the  day  are  closely  written  in  dark  ink,  so  as  to  look  well 
on  the  page,  and  with  no  general  resemblance  to  the  free  and  open  for- 
mation of  the  old  letters,  except  as  to  the  one  evidently  considered  as 
characteristic,  the  object  obviously  being  a  mere  record  and  not  a  forgery. 
If  this  charge  is  to  be  sustained  it  must  embrace  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  attempts,  and,  as  it  now  stands,  implies  a  pre-existent  forger 
of  the  name,  circa  1730.  At  p.  754  the  difference  as  to  '  browner 
ink '  can  hardly  apply ;  if  it  means  a  light  brown  ink  this  might  fairly 
serve  to  mark  the  oldest  writing,  but  not  that  of  the  note  of  1809.  A 
line  further  on,  the  use  of  the  old  r  is  not  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Eye ; 
perhaps  the  entry  adduced  from  below  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  is  confused  with 
an  '  Oliuer '  opposite  Psalm  Ixxxix.  There  are  '  genuine  '  old  marks  and 
brackets  in  two  places  opposite  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  where  the  open  r  is  used  ; 
one  of  them  is  half  concealed  in  the  rebinding ;  it  seems  to  me  the  late 
owner  of  the  book  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  these  marginal 
marks  to  the  metrical  psalms. 

All  that  follows  in  Mr.  Eye's  contribution,  as  of  least  importance 
and  of  the  small  significance  stated  at  the  outset,  will  be  noticed  last, 
after  the  minor  points  open  to  controversy  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence.  First,  at  p.  744,  the  date  of  birth  is  given  as 
that  of  baptism :  a  new-born  infant  would  not  be  taken  in  November  to 
the  parish  church.  At  p.  745,  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  is  made  responsible  for  a  hoax  in  which  several  others,  one 
certainly  older  than  himself,  are  concerned.  Mr.  Thunder  was  not  his 
brother-in-law  until  some  years  after  the  occurrence  referred  to — the 
sister  he  married  was  not  ten  years  old  in  August  1826.  In  a  footnote 
it  is  asserted — and  this  to  disprove  the  accuracy  of  W.  Squire  as  to  '  the 
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shadow  of  a  cathedral  city ' — that  his  family  had  not  been  in  Peterborough 
one  hundred  years.  This  assertion  is  inaccurate ;  his  great-grandfather, 
second  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  there  in  1710 ;  his  grandfather  died 
there  in  1834.  If  Oundle,  Islip,  Yaxley,  and  Woodstone  are  to  be  called 
in  the  shadow  of  that  city,  the  first  statement  is  fairly  correct.  One 
Kelham  Squire  was  living  at  Oundle  before  1641.  Thomas,  of  Peter- 
borough, died  at  Islip,  and  was  buried  at  Yaxley ;  my  own  elder  brother 
was  born  at  Woodstone,  nearer  to  Peterborough  than  is  Yaxley.  At 
p.  746,  the  date  at  which  an  *  intelligent  interest '  was  shown  by  W.  Squire 
in  Cromwellian  relics  is  very  nearly  that  at  which  the  prayer  book  and 
other  old  papers  came  into  his  possession.  The  stirrups  are  acknowledged, 
in  a  footnote,  to  be  of  the  period  supposed.  Further  on  it  is  considered 
probable  that  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty  described  by  *  his  friends ' 
(?)  on  the  previous  page  as  associating  with  the  shadiest  sporting  cha- 
racters should  take  home  to  read  from  the  Norwich  library  such  works 
as  those  of  Rushworth,  Whitelocke,  Eapin,  Burnet,  Guizot,  and  Lingard. 

The  unusual  christian  names,  p.  747,  might  have  been  increased  from 
those  of  the  transcriber's  own  family  name.  Besides  Kelham  of  the 
Oundle  register,  *  William  sonne  of  Kelham  baptised  31.  Oct.  1641,' 
there  are  the  two  Scipios,  one  of  them  registered  at  St.  Clement  Danes, 
1580;  Adam  of  Balliol,  1567;  Theophilus  and  Gabriel,  1660;  Rowland 
and  Gaius,  Eaton  Socon,  Beds,  1624-1661 ;  Cornelius  and  Marmion, 
St.  Neot's,  1710  and  1754. 

Again,  W.  Squire  has  copied  family  facts  carefully  and  deliberately ; 
the  transcript  of  the  disputed  letters  might  much  of  it  have  been  ready 
before  he  wrote  to  Carlyle  or  knew  precisely  what  use  to  make  of  it  (see 
first  letter,  at  p.  312) ;  it  was  on  larger  paper  than  the  8  in.  x  6  in.  on 
which  the  family  details  were  written  for  incorporation  with  the  prayer 
book.  We  see,  by  what  of  original  manuscript  is  left,  that  the  handwriting 
he  copied  from  was  remarkably  clear  and  bold ;  not  at  all  like  the  '  crabbed 
writing '  (p.  747)  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  p.  748  the  search  for  any  purchase  in  the  four  counties  named 
failed  to  discover  that  of  the  manor  of  Eaton  Socon  in  1624  by  Rowland 
Squire,  and  of  another  in  1640  as  stated  in  Lysons's  '  Magna  Britannia, 
1813,  County  Histories,'  vol.  i.  part  1 ;  Gaius  Squire  ^  enforced  the  induc- 
tion of  his  nominee  to  the  vicarage  of  Eaton  Socon,  1686,  by  a  qtiare 
impedit  against  the  bishop.  Gaius  witnessed  a  deed  in  the  court  rolls 
of  the  united  manors  of  Eynesbury  (?  and  St.  Neot's),  8  Jan.  1679-80 ; 
he  died  in  1691. 

A  negative  is  difficult  of  proof.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  where 
Cromwell  was  not  at  any  particular  time  within  certain  limits  of  space ; 
at  p.  749  it  appears  that  Cromwell  was  within  eight  miles  of  where  the 
letter  is  dated  on  that  day.  The  sister  Agnes  mentioned  at  p.  750  was 
the  sixth  in  the  family,  and  younger  than  the  one  already  referred  to. 

*  As  a  further  proof  that  he  was  not  on  the  high  church  side,  Gaius  Squire  was 
named  in  1687  as  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Bedford  when  James  II  suspended  the  penal 
laws  against  nonconformists — both  papists  and  dissenters.  He  seems  to  have  inclined 
to  the  latter  party,  and  was  one  of  those  '  presumably  not  opposed  to  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.'  -JoTin  Bunyan,  his  Life,  Times,  and  Work  (p.  362).  By  John 
Brown,  B.A.     (London,  1885.) 
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At  p.  751  the  fact,  not  proclaimed  by,  need  not  have  been  known  to,  the 
writer ;  his  wife's  mother  became  Lady  Playters  after  her  daughter's 
birth,  but  the  property  descended  to  the  daughter's  children  by  her  first 
marriage.^ 

To  an  objection  which  follows  we  may  remark  that  Admiral  Squire 
and  Matthew  Squire  of  Norwich  were  second  cousins.  The  word  '  an- 
cestor '  was  used  loosely  ;  the  admiral  was  unmarried.  At  p.  752  a 
similarly  loose  use  of  '  ancestors '  is  made.  Samuel  is  shown  in  the 
prayer-book  not  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  any  of  the  branch  the  owner 
took  such  interest  in,  and  was  so  intimately  acquainted  with.  All  his 
nearer  and  more  prosperous  relatives  had  settled  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ; 
some  had  helped  him  in  his  difficulties.  On  the  same  page  it  is  said  '  he 
was  educated  to  a  great  extent  abroad ; '  this  is  doubtful,  while  his  educa- 
tion at  Oundle  is  certain. 

Lastly,  we  return  to  the  particulars,  somewhat  irrelevant,  dealt  with 
on  p.  755.  The  William  Squire  of  London,  to  whom  a  grant  of  arms  is 
established,  had  a  younger  brother  Thomas,  both  sons  of  a  William 
Squire.  His  eldest  son  was  named  Thomas  ;  it  might  be  from  either  of 
these  or  from  a  younger  son,  John,  that  the  Yaxley  people  claim.  The 
rector  of  Great  Massingham,  Norfolk  (1730),  was,  I  suppose,  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  of  Hinxford ;  this  rector's  son  John  became  rector  of  Laven- 
ham,  Suffolk,  up  to  1760  ;  he  was  the  father  of  Dr.  John  Squire,  of  Ely 
Place,  London,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men ;  his  son.  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Squire,  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers,  lost  his  life  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular 
war.  Thomas's  elder  brother  William  had  four  sons  and  six  daughters :  the 
eldest  of  these  sons  was  Thomas  ;  the  second,  Kowland,  who  settled,  1634, 
in  Bedfordshire  close  to  St.  Neot's  ;  the  third,  John  ;  the  fourth,  George. 
They  trace  through  the  first  William  four  generations  back  to  Thomas 
Squire  of  Heanton-on-Chardon,  Devon.'' 

A  significant  proof  may  here  be  given  fi'om  Mr.  Eye's  article  of  how 
a  sagacious  critic  can  shut  his  eyes  to  evidence  which  makes  against  his 
own  position.  On  p.  754  he  quotes  the  testimony  of  experts  that  the 
inscriptions  on  the  brasses  are  *  clumsy  forgeries,'  and  that  '  a  very 
superficial  knowledge  of  such  inscriptions  ought  to  have  enabled  William 
Squire  to  have  produced  better  examples.'  On  p.  756  he  claims  to  have 
given  a  couj)  de  grace  to  the  inscription  by  showing  that  it  is  a  '  verbatim 
transcript,  dates  and  all,'  of  a  genuine  brass.  Surely  this  discovery  is  a 
serious  blow  to  the  previous  testimony  of  the  experts.  The  clumsy 
forgery  is  after  all  a  verbatim  transcript  of  a  genuine  brass  of  the  same 
date.  Its  '  knowledge  of  ancient  forms  '  is  by  no  means  '  superficial.' 
Does  not  this  tend  to  show  that  experts  are  by  no  means  infallible  ?  Does 
it  not  weaken  Mr.  Eye's  testimony  in  other  points  where  he  has  relied  on 
internal  evidence  ? 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  later  statements 
of  Carlyle's  correspondent  are  confused,  and,  where  he  trusts  to  memory 

^  See  English  Historical  Eeview,  i.  312. 

*  Harleian  Society's  Publications,  vol.  xix.,  and  Harl.  MS.  1091.  55,  extracted  by 
John  Terriss  Squire,  who  refers  me  to  Drake's  Eboracuvi,  pp.  342,  570,  for  Squires 
who  were  amMgeri  before  1640  elsewhere  and  besides  those  mentioned  at  p.  755. 
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or  impressions,  untrustworthy.  Yet  all  that  he  told  Carlyle  about  his 
family  is  confirmed  by  the  book  in  my  possession,  and  all  the  entries 
referring  thereto  are  strictly  truthful.  Why  should  he  insert  notes  of 
false  papers  amidst  so  many  facts  of  private  interest  only  and  for  personal 
use  ?  Admit  that  he  knew  something  of  coins,  and  dabbled  in  archsology, 
also  his  inclination  to  a  hoax  in  his  youth,  he  had  not  the  knowledge  or 
literary  skill  then  or  later  to  forge  these  letters  attributed  to  Cromwell ; 
and,  as  a  practical  joke,  two  or  three  letters  would  have  answered  that 
purpose  as  well  as  thirty-five.  His  education  was  imperfect,  his  character 
and  conduct  far  from  irreproachable  ;  but  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  he  could  not  have  forged  these  letters  had  he  wished.  Carlyle's 
estimate  of  him  was,  generally,  a  correct  one,  and  particularly  in  the 
opinion  that  '  all  manner  of  truth  refracted  itself  in  getting  into  him, 
and  in  getting  out  of  him.'  William  Squire. 


UNPUBLISHED   LETTERS    OF   OLIVER   CROMWELL. 

Six  of  the  following  letters  are  from  the  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  (No.  2620).  To  these  three  from  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of 
the  period  have  been  added  in  order  to  supplement  certain  of  the  letters 
printed  by  Carlyle,  and  for  convenience  of  reference.  C.  H.  Firth. 

I 

Mercurius  Aulicus  for  30  April  1645  describes  Cromwell's  attempt  to 
storm  Farringdon  on  the  morning  of  30  April,  and  states  that  Cromwell 
lost  200  killed,  a  captain,  an  ensign,  and  8  soldiers  prisoners,  and  had  a 
large  number  of  wounded.  Under  1  May  it  prints  the  following  letter, 
which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  two  printed  by  Carlyle  (letters  xxvi. 
xxvii.) 

'  Next  morning  Master  Cromwell  sent  this  letter  of  thankes  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonell  Burgess. 

Sir, — There  shall  be  no  interruption  of  your  viewing  and  gathering 
together  the  dead  bodies,  and  I  doe  acknowledge  it  as  a  favour,  your 
willingnesse  to  let  me  dispose  of  them.  Captaine  Camion  is  but  a 
Captaine,  his  Mayor  is  Smith  so  farre  as  I  know,  but  he  is  a  stranger  to 
me,  I  am  confident  he  is  but  a  Captaine,  Master  Elmes  but  an  Ancient, 
I  thanke  you  for  your  civility  to  them,  you  may  credit  me  in  this,  I  rest 

Your  servant 
April  30.  Oliver  Cromwell 

If  you  accept  of  equall  exchange  I  shall  performe  my  part.' 

II 

Letter  on  behalf  of  John  Lilburne. 

'  My  Lord, — You  heere  in  what  a  flame  theise  westeme  partes  are, 
I  cannot  but  minde  your  Excellency  that  the  enimie  are  designing  to 
surprise  many  places,  and  wee  shall  still  play  the  aftergame.  I  thinke  it 
of  absolute  necessitye  that  some  men  bee  put  into  Bristoll,  especially  since 
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Chepstow  is  taken,  with  which  (as  I  heered)  they  hould  correspondency. 
Sir  (?),  Bristol  must  have  a  fixed  guarison  of  foote.  I  beseech  you  re- 
commend itt  to  the  Parhament  that  it  may  be  donn,  theere  cannot  bee 
lease  then  600  men  for  itt.  Leit-Col  Eolphe  would  bee  a  fitt  man  hee  is 
able  to  give  helpe  in  the  business  by  his  Father  Skippon  his  interest  and 
it  would  bee  well  taken  if  your  Lord?  would  recommend  him,  there  is 
necessitye  of  speede  in  my  opinion,  the  cittye  desire  it.  I  take  leave  and 
rest 

Your  ex.  most  humble 
May  9th,  1648.  Servant  0  CROMWELIi 

My  Lord  Lieut  Col  Blackmore  is  w*'^  mee,  hee  is  a  godly  man  and  a 
good  souldier  I  beg  a  commission  to  make  him  an  Adjutant  Gen^  to  the 
Army.     Hee  is  very  able  as  most  [?]  ever  were  in  this  army.' 

(Egerton  MSS.  2620.) 

This  letter  is  obviously  directed  to  Lord  Fairfax.  Its  place  is 
between  letters  Iviii,  and  lix.  in  Carlyle's.  It  was  written  by  Cromwell 
on  the  march  to  Chepstow,  which  he  reached  two  days  later. 

Ill 

'  Sib, — "Wee  have  read  your  Declaration  heere  and  see  in  itt  nothinge 
but  what  is  honest  and  becominge  Christians  and  honest  men  to  say  and 
offer,  its  good  to  looke  up  to  God  who  alonne  is  able  to  sway  hartes  to 
agree  to  the  good  and  just  thinges  contained  therein,  I  verilye  believe 
the  honest  partye  in  Scotland  will  be  satisfied  in  the  justnesse  thereof; 
however  it  wilbe  good  that  "Will  Rowe  bee  hastened  with  instructions 
thither.  I  beseech  you  command  him  (if  it  seems  good  to  your  excell* 
judgment)  to  goe  away  with  all  speede,  what  is  tymely  donn  herein  may 
prevent  misunderstandings  in  them.  I  hope  to  waite  speedily  upon  you, 
att  least  to  begin  my  journey  upon  Tuseday.  Your  owne  regiment  wilbe 
commge  up.  Soe  will  Okey,  mine  Harrison's  and  some  others  the  two 
garrisons  have  men  enow  (if  provided  for)  to  doe  that  worke.  Lambert 
will  looke  to  them  I  rest  my  Lord,  your  excellency's  most  humble  and 
faythfuU  servant, 

0  Ceomwell 

Nov.       ,  1648.'  (Egerton  MSS.) 

This  letter — also  to  Fairfax — was  apparently  written  from  Pontefract 
near  the  end  of  November,  for  it  refers  to  the  Army  Eemonstrance  and 
to  Cromwell's  approaching  intention  of  starting  for  headquarters. 

IV 

'  Me.   Rushwoeth, — I  desire   you  to  order  as   from   the   Gen'  Col 

Tomlinson's  men  now  in  Hantshire  to  remove  more  westward  and  not 

to  exact  monies  before  they  goe.     It  beinge  certified  that  that  Countye 

hath  payed  all  theire  monies.     I  desire  you  to  give  the  bearer  the  orders 

I  rest 

Your  loving  friend 

0  Ceomwell 
April  28th,  1649.'  (Egerton  MSS.) 
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This  letter,  from  the  Moderate,  No.  64,  July  17-24, 1649,  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  extract  from  that  newspaper  which  precedes  it. 

*  Our  Commander  in  chief,  fearing  scarcity  of  Provisions  for  the 
Souldiers,  when  they  are  come  to  the  several  Ports  for  Transportation, 
hath  therefore  directed  his  Letters  to  the  Chief  Justices  of  those  several 
Counties ;  to  desire.  That  they  will  speedily  cause  Proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  there  may  be  Markets  kept  in  the  several  Villages,  near  Milford 
Haven  ;  which  because  short,  and  of  publike  concernment  for  those  parts, 
take  a  true  copy  thereof  at  large. 

Gentlemen, — Forasmuch  as  we  are  to  march  by  you,  to  ship  for 
Ireland,  and  the  Forces  ingaged  will  stand  in  need  of  Provisions  for  their 
shipping ;  and  several  Regiments  having  orders  from  me,  to  march  to 
the  Port  of  Milford  Haven,  and  thereabouts ;  in  order  thereunto,  these 
are  to  desire.  That  you  will  speedily  cause  Proclamation  to  be  made,  or 
publike  notice  given  in  the  several  Market  Towns,  within  your  Comities, 
or  Association,  That  a  free  Market  will  be  kept  in  the  several  Villages, 
lying  neer  Milford  Haven,  upon  Tuesday  the  31.  of  July  instant ;  and  to 
be  kept  daily,  till  all  the  Forces  be  shipped,  for  all  sorts  of  Provisions, 
both  for  Horse,  and  men ;  And  that  all  people,  that  brmg  such  Provisions, 
shall  have  ready  money  for  whatsoever  we  buy.  This  I  thought  fit  to 
signifie,  that  if  possible  there  may  be  a  sufficiency  of  Provisions,  both  for 
Accommodation  of  the  Forces,  and  ease  of  the  places  adjacent  to  the 
Haven  where  so  many  Forces  are  to  be  drawn  together. 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

and  Servant 

Bristol,  July  21,  1649.  OlIVEB  CboMWEL. 

For  the  Justices  of  Peace  of  the  County  of .' 

VI 

To  Lord  Fairfax. 

'  May  it  please  your  Excellencye, — I  could  not  satisfie  myselfe  to 
omitt  this  oportunitye,  it  rejoyceth  mee  to  heere  of  the  prosperitye  of  your 
affaires  wherein  the  good  of  all  honest  men  is  soe  much  concerned,  and 
indeed  my  Lord  such  intemperate  spirits  beinge  suffered  to  breake  forth 
and  shew  their  venome,  &  yett  from  time  to  time  to  be  suppressed,  shewes 
the  same  good  God  watcheth  over  you  which  hath  gone  [?]  with  you  all 
alonge  hitherto  and  wil  be  with  you  to  the  end,  I  am  verilye  persuaded 
the  discovery  of  theise  men's  spirits  makes  them  so  manifest  that  I  hope  at 
least  the  godly  shall  not  be  deceaved  by  them,  w'^^  wil  be  cause  of  much 
rejoycinge.  Truely  my  noble  Lord  my  prayers  are  for  you,  and  I  trust  shal 
bee  that  God  will  still  continew  his  presence  and  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance with  you  to  the  end.  The  Lord  shewes  us  great  mercy  heere, 
indeed  Hee,  hee  only  gave  this  strong  towne  of  Wexford  mto  our 
hands,  the  particulars   I  forbear  because  I  have  spent  some  paynes  in 


k 
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writing  them  to  the  Pari"*.     I  have  noe  more  att  present,  but  the  tender 
of  the  integritye  and  affection  of 

My  Lord 
Your  excellencye's  most 
Octob  15  1649  humble  servant 

Wexford  0  Ceomw^ELL 

Sir, — If  by  your  favor  or  interest  S*"   John  Barlacye  may   obteyne 

any  incoragement  for  his  forepast  services  for  the  State,  either  from 

Par'"*  or  the  Councell  of  State  m  England,  and  that,  any  directions  may 

bee  given  to  mee  therein  [?]  I  shalbe  glad  to  be  serviceable  to  him  in 

executinge  their  commandes,  and  this  I  can  assure  your  Excellencye  that 

the  reducing  of  his  reg"*  was  not  in  the  least  a  reflection  upon  him  but  to 

save  the  state  a  charge  ' 

(Egerton  MSS.) 

This  letter  refers  to  the  late  rising  of  the  Levellers  at  Oxford  in  Sep- 
tember 1G49.  Sir  John  Borlase,  son  of  the  lord  justice  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  person  mentioned  in  the  postscript.  The  elder  Sir  John  Borlase 
died  in  1649. 

VII 

For  the  right  honourable  William  Lenthal,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commomvealth  of  England. 

'  SiE, — I  beg  your  pardon  for  that  I  writ  by  Paine  the  messenger  that 
there  were  taken  prisoners  of  the  evening  in  Fife  five  or  six  hundred 
whereas  upon  fuller  information  I  find  that  there  were  taken  prisoners 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  hundred 

I  remain 

Sir 
Your  most  humble  servant 
Lithgow  22  July  1651.'  0  CrOMWELL 

(From  '  Several  Proceedings  in  Parliament,'  24-31  July  1651.) 

This  letter  corrects  the  one  given  by  Carlyle  as  No.  clxxv.  The 
same  paper  (p.  1854)  gives  a  better  text  of  clxxiv.  than  the  one  copied 
by  Carlyle  from  Kimber's  '  Life  of  Cromwell.' 

VIII 

To  Colonel  Bohert  Lilhurne. 

'  Sir, — Having  some  occasion  to  speake  with  some  godly  ministers  and 
Christians  to  accomodate  the  interest  and  to  beget  a  good  understanding 
between  the  people  of  God  of  different  judgements  in  this  nation  ;  and 
remembering  well  you  did  once  hint  to  me  some  purpose  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Gilasbie's  thoughte  to  come  up  hither  in  order ;  (as  I  suppose)  to  some 
what  relating  to  the  people  of  God  in  Scotland ;  I  have  thought  fit  to 
require  the  comming  up  of  Mr.  John  Levingston,  Mr.  Patrick  Gilasby,  and 
Mr.  John  Meinzeis,  to  w'^^  purpose  I  have  here  inclosed  sent  to  each  of 
them  a  L''«  appointing  them  the  time  of  their  appearance  heere  ;  I  desire 
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you  to  speed  their  L'"^^  to  them,  especially  to  Mr.  John  Meinzies  who  is  soe 
far  remote  at  Aberdene,  I  desire  you  to  let  them  have  \x£  a  peice  to  defray 
the  charges  of  their  journey ;  lett  it  be  out  of  the  Treasury  in  Scotland, 
not  doubting  of  yo*"  care  and  dilligence  herein,  I  rest 

Cockpitt  7th  of  Yo""  loving  ffreind 

March  1653  OLIVER  P. 

I  desire  you  to  continue  yo*"  care  to  looke  out  after  Middleton  upon  the 
Coast  for  I  heare  he  was  driven  back  by  foule  weather. 

I  desire  you  not  to  make  too  publique  the  ends  of  sending  for  these 
Gentlemen. 

For  the  honble  Coll  Lilborne  Commander  in  chiefe  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.' 

(Egerton  MSS.) 

X 

Blchard  Cromwell  to  General  Monk. 

'  My  Lord, — Although  I  cannot  suppose  you  altogether  unacquainted 
with  my  present  condition,  nor  unsensible  of  what  my  friends  have  repre- 
sented to  you  concerning  it.  Yet  being  urged  by  my  present  exigencies 
and  necessitated  for  some  time  of  late  to  retire  into  hiding  places  to  avoid 
arrests  for  debts  contracted  upon  the  public  account;  I  have  been  en- 
couraged from  the  persuasion  I  have  of  your  affection  to  me,  and  the 
opportunitie  you  now  have  to  show  me  kindness  to  adde  this  request  to 
the  former  solicitations  of  my  friends,  that  when  the  Parliament  shall  bee 
met  you  would  make  use  of  your  interest  on  my  behalfe  that  I  bee  not 
left  hable  to  debts,  which  I  am  confident  neither  God  nor  conscience  can 
....  mine.  I  cannot  but  promise  myself  that  when  it  shall  be  season- 
able, I  shall  not  want  a  faithful  friend  in  you  to  take  effectual  care  of  my 
concernments  ;  having  this  persuasion  of  you,  that  as  I  cannot  but  thinke 
myself  unworthy  of  great  things,  so  you  will  not  thinke  mee  worthy  of 
utter  ruine, 

My  Lord,  I  am 

your  affectionate 

friend  to  serve  you, 

April  18,  1660.'  R.    CrOMWELL. 

An  earlier  letter  of  Fleetwood  to  Monk,  14  Jan.  16^f ,  asks  his  aid  '  on 
behalf  of  that  distressed  family  of  his  late  Highness  whose  condition  I 
think  is  as  sad  as  any  poore  familie  in  England,  the  debts  contracted  during 
the  government  falling  upon  my  Lord  Richard  Cromwell.' — Egerton 
MSS.  2618. 
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Reviews  of  Books 

De  Lycurgo  in  facultate  litterarum  Parisiensi  ad  doctoris  gradum  pro- 
mohis  disseruit  H.  Bazin.     (Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux,  1885.) 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  dissertation  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Lycurgus.  The  veil  in  which  that  legislator 
is  shrouded  will  probably  never  be  lifted.  Bazin's  treatise  is  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts  which  we  possess  as  to  Lycurgus' 
date  and  legislation  ;  but  his  arguments  rest  on  little  more  than  conjec- 
ture, and  some  of  his  conjectures  are  inconsistent. 

A  writer  on  Lycurgus  is  confronted  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  in- 
vestigation with  the  question,  '  Did  Lycurgus  ever  exist  ?  '  Two  modern 
students  of  history,  Gilbert '  and  Gelzer,^  writing  about  the  same  time, 
have  each  independently  and  on  various  grounds  denied  his  personality. 
We  are  told  by  Strabo^  that  Hellanicus  entirely  ignored  Lycurgus 
(Ai/coiipyou  /Kj/^a^jou  /jtfxrrjfTdai)  and  attributed  the  Spartan  constitution  to 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles ;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Hellanicus 
could  have  suppressed  so  great  a  name  either  wilfully  or  from  ignorance. 
The  extraordinary  variety  of  dates  assigned  to  his  life  and  legislation — 
they  range  from  1100  to  620 — and  the  apparently  symbolical  meaning  of 
many  names  connected  with  him  in  the  legends,  have  been  cited  as 
additional  reasons  for  doubting  his  existence.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Bazin  has  met  these  difiiculties.  The  sole  argument  which  he  adduces  is 
that  the  singularity  of  the  Spartan  institutions  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  founded  by  one  man.  But  although  this 
may  be  used  as  primd  facie  evidence,  it  will  hardly  outweigh  the  silence 
of  Hellanicus  ;  and  Busolt  ^  has  recently  explained  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  institutions  as  due  at  least  in  some  degree  to 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  engendered  in  conquerors  of  Dorian  race 
when  they  had  to  maintain  themselves  against  hostile  masses  of  subject 
peoples. 

Assuming,  however,  that  Lycurgus  did  exist,  we  are  at  once  met  by 
chronological  difficulties.  Not  to  mention  later  and  less  important 
authorities,  Herodotus  (i.  65)  and  Xenophon  (Eep.  Laced.  10.  8j  assign 
as  his  date  the  period  just  after  the  Dorian  invasion,  i.e.  (presumably)  circ. 
1100  B.C.     Thucydides  (though  without  naming  Lycurgus)  seems  to  place 

'  Studien  zur  altspartanischen  Geschichte,  1872. 

■^  In  the  Bheinisches  Museum,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  1  foil.  1873. 

"  viii.  366.  '  Gricchische  Geschichte,  p.  191. 
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him  shortly  before  800  b.c.  ;  while  Aristotle,  on  the  strength  of  the  quoit 
of  Iphitus,  on  which  the  name  Avi;<,vfjyoi:  was  inscribed,  assigns  him 
to  the  year  884  or  776,  according  as  Iphitus  is  regarded  as  having 
originally  founded  or  as  having  only  reorganised  the  Olympic  festival. 
Bazin  endeavours  to  reconcile  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  by  placing  the 
Dorian  immigration  as  late  as  the  tenth  century ;  he  claims  to  have  thus 
swept  away  at  a  stroke  two  of  the  darkest  centuries  of  Greek  history. 
No  doubt  (as  Grote  remarks)  the  lists  of  Spartan  kings  previously  to  the 
first  Olympiad  are  to  a  great  extent  fictitious,  and  Bazin  expresses  him- 
self to  the  same  effect ;  but  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent,  after  rejecting 
these  lists  as  untrustworthy,  to  proceed  to  build  on  them  a  new  calculation 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Dorian  invasion.  This  Bazin  does,  when  he  assigns 
twenty-three  years — the  average  duration  of  the  reigns  of  nme  historical 
kings  of  Sparta — to  each  king  in  the  Spartan  lists  from  Alcamenes  back  to 
Eurysthenes  ;  the  result  is  that  the  Dorian  invasion  happened  m  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say,  as  Bazin  does,  that  Grote 
entertained  this  view ;  Grote  merely  declares  himself  '^  unable  to  separate 
what  is  historical  from  what  is  not  in  the  Spartan  lists,  and  in  another 
chapter  (part  i.  c.  18)  he  expressly  says  that  a  long  interval  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  Dorian  immigration  and  the  dawn  of  history,  since 
'  the  obscure  and  barren  centuries  which  immediately  precede  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad  form  the  natural  separation  between  the  legendary 
return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  historical  wars  of  Sparta  against 
Messene.'  The  united  voice  of  ancient  tradition  assigns  the  Dorian 
immigration  to  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and 
some  such  early  date  is  also  fixed  by  the  fact  that  the  Homeric  poems 
(whose  development  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  ninth  century  <•) 
undoubtedly  imply  tha.t  the  various  races  have  already  occupied  their 
historical  sites.  And  if  Busolt  is  right  in  assigning,  as  he  has  recently 
done,  the  fortifications  of  Mycenae  to  Dorian  chiefs  of  the  eleventh 
century,  we  are  bound  to  place  the  Dorian  invasion  in  the  twelfth  and 
Lycurgus  (if  we  follow  Herodotus  and  Xenophon)  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  century. 

On  the  whole  we  must  allow  that  the  existence  of  Lycurgus  has  not 
yet  been  proved ;  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  viewing  him 
as  a  form  of  Apollo.  We  may  believe  this  without  accepting  Gilbert's 
conclusion  that  the  Lycurgus-myth  did  not  grow  up  before  the  seventh 
century,  when  Terpander's  reforms  were  ascribed  to  Lycurgus  as  one  of 
the  forms  of  Apollo.  We  know  that  the  Dorians  worshipped  Apollo  from 
the  earhest  times  {v.  Busolt,  p.  472).  Gilbert  argues  that  Avi^ovpyot  : 
AvKeiocy.'EKciepyoc '."Ekutoq,  and  Gelzer  mterprets  the  name  as  'the 
light-bringer ; '  the  last  writer  also  quotes  many  authorities  to  show  that 
in  very  early  times  Lycurgus  was  worshipped  as  a  god  at  Sparta  and  had  a 
temple  («/>"i',  ra«if — not  merely  a  iiputov)  and  priests.  If  some  traces 
could  be  found  of  the  cult  of  'AvroWwr  Auijot/jyot  either  in  Sparta  or  in 
other  Dorian  states,  Gilbert's  argument  would  be  greatly  strengthened  ; 
but  even  as  it  is,  the  verses  ^  in  which  the  Pythian  prophetess  saluted 

*  Hist,  of  Greece,  part  ii.  c.  4. 

"  Busolt,  p.  86,  and  Professor  Percy  Gardner's  article  in  Macmillan's  Magazine 
for  September  1886.  '  Hdt.  i.  65. 
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Lycurgus  as  he  entered  her  shrine  sum  up  not  inaptly  the  present  state 
of  the  controversy : 

Si'fw  TJ  ore  Ofov  fiain-fiKrofjiat,  fj  uv6painov. 

aXX'  «Tt  KoX  fioXXov  6e6v  eXirofUU,  S)  \vKOopyf. 

J,  Adam. 

The  Fall  of  Constantinople,  being   the  Story  of  the  Fourth  Crusade. 
By  Edwin  Peabs,  LL.B.     (London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1885.) 

Quatrieme  Croisade ;  la  Diversion  sur  Zara  et  Constantinople.    Par  J. 
Tessiee.     (Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux.     1885.) 

The  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  does  not  lie  on  one  of  the  unex- 
plored bypaths  of  history,  but  it  so  happened  that  no  monograph  dealing 
with  it  existed  in  English,  and  Mr.  Pears  has  done  well  in  attempting  to 
fill  the  gap.  His  volume  appears  at  the  same  time  as  M.  Tessier's  pam- 
phlet, which  covers  a  small  portion  of  the  same  ground,  being  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  causes  which  turned  aside  the  crusaders  of  1204 
from  their  original  course  towards  Egypt  and  Syria  into  an  attack  on 
Constantinople.  The  two  works  may  therefore  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

The  main  thesis  of  Mr.  Pears'  book  is  that  the  irruption  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  into  Eastern  Europe  was  entirely  due  to  the  crushing 
blow  inflicted  on  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  fourth  crusade,  all  other 
causes  which  led  up  to  that  irruption  being  of  very  secondary  importance. 
Further,  he  subjoins  a  statement — in  which  M.  Tessier  agrees  with  him — 
that  the  attack  on  Constantinople  was  not  due  to  any  sudden  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  but  had  been  long  before  projected  by  the  Venetians,  and 
probably  also  by  Boniface  of  Montferrat. 

Both  these  points  are  worth  discussion,  and  we  must  confess  that  on 
each  of  them  our  own  opinion  would  lead  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion  to 
that  at  which  Mr.  Pears  has  arrived. 

The  view  which  maintains  that  the  Byzantine  empire,  if  it  weathered 
the  storm  of  1204,  would  have  been  unassailable  by  the  Turk,  is  eminently 
controvertible.  It  rests,  in  Mr.  Pears'  case,  on  the  idea  that  the  power 
wielded  by  Alexius  Angelus  was  practically  the  same  as  that  which 
Basil  II  had  possessed  some  two  centuries  before.  Although  he  does  not 
state  this  notion  in  so  many  words,  it  is  plainly  visible  in  his  account  of 
Constantinople,  whose  commerce,  wealth,  and  resources  he  describes  as 
they  existed  in  a.d.  1000,  not  in  a.d.  1200.  In  fact,  the  reaction  against 
Gibbon's  views  on  the  eastern  empire — a  reaction  started  by  Finlay  and 
popularised  by  Professor  Freeman's  essays — has  gone  so  far  with  the 
present  generation  of  historians,  that  there  is  some  danger  of  our  growing 
into  a  belief  that  the  Byzantines,  far  from  being  invariably  weak  and 
incapable,  were  always  strong  and  energetic.  The  one  view  is  as  false  as 
the  other.  The  empire  of  the  Angeli  was  not  powerless  merely  because 
its  rulers  were  cowardly  and  apathetic.  It  was  in  itself  a  mere  hollow 
shell,  whose  inner  strength  had  been  already  eaten  out.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  we  should  say  that  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  never  its  old  self  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Manzikert  (1071  a.d.) 
That  defeat  shattered  not  only  a  single  army,  but  the  whole  Byzantine 
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military  system.  As  its  immediate  result,  the  Seljuk  Turks  permanently 
overran  the  whole  of  that  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  from  which  the 
emperors  had  previously  drawn  their  trustiest  native  troops — those  '  Ana- 
tolic,' 'Armeniac,'  or  *  Isaurian '  bands  which  had  always  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  army  of  the  east.  The  loss  of  this  great  recruiting  ground 
was  fatal.  The  armies  of  Alexius  Comnenus  were  extemporised  make- 
shifts, in  which  the  foreign  mercenary  element  was  twice  as  numerous  as 
it  had  been  in  that  of  Eomanus  Diogenes.  They  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  back  the  Seljuk  from  Europe  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  diversion  of  the  first  crusade.  That  expedition  saved  Constanti- 
nople for  the  moment ;  but  since  it  did  not  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Asia 
Minor,  it  failed  to  restore  the  Byzantine  empire  to  its  ancient  strength. 
The  armies  of  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus  grew  more  and  more  merce- 
nary and  anti-national,  largely  in  consequence  of  the  Frankophil  pro- 
pensities of  the  latter  prince.  When,  therefore,  the  incapable  Angeli  came 
to  the  throne,  and  failed  even  to  pay  their  troops,  the  army  of  the  east 
sank  into  an  undisciplined  rabble  of  discontented  aliens. 

But  the  Constantinople  of  a.d.  1200  was  a  shadow  of  what  it  had  once 
been  in  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  military  sense.  It  had  been  the  fatal  policy 
of  the  Comneni  to  buy  the  help  of  the  navies  of  the  Italian  republics  by 
means  of  unwise  commercial  treaties,  in  which,  with  a  queer  parody  of 
free  trade,  the  foreigner  was  granted  privileges  denied  to  the  born  subjects 
of  the  empire.  When  once  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  were  permitted 
to  import  and  export  merchandise  from  the  ports  of  *  Komania '  under 
duties  considerably  less  than  were  exacted  from  the  Greek  trader,  the 
commerce  of  Constantinople  could  not  but  decay.  Moreover  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Franks  placed  the  Italians  in  a  direct 
commercial  contact  with  the  east  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed. 
Instead  of  seeking  Syrian  or  Egyptian  goods  on  the  quays  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  they  now  drew  them  from  the  fountain-head.  Thus  a  large  volume 
of  trade  Avhich  had  previously  passed  through  the  bazaars  of  Constanti- 
nople, now  centred  itself  at  Acre  and  Alexandria.  Decreased  commerce 
meant  decreased  revenue,  and  the  emperors  were  deprived  of  that  wealth 
which  had  been  the  guarantee  of  strength  to  the  Byzantine  realm. 

Alike  in  money  and  in  men,  therefore,  the  empire  of  the  Angeli  was 
incomparably  weaker  than  that  of  the  Basilian  dynasty.  This  fact  pre- 
vents us  from  subscribing  to  Mr.  Pears'  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  conquest.  That  disaster  was  the  outward  token  of  the  weakness  of 
the  eastern  empire,  not  the  inner  cause  of  it.  After  twenty  years  more 
of  the  rule  of  those  '  earthy  angels,'  Isaac  and  Alexius,  other  hands  might 
well  have  wrought  the  same  ruin  which  Dandolo  and  Boniface  and 
Baldwin  brought  on  Constantinople.  Perchance  John  the  Bulgarian 
might  have  been  the  chosen  agent — a  conjunction  which  would  have  saved 
Europe  many  a  subsequent  crisis, — perchance  a  third  expedition  of  the 
Normans  of  Sicily  might  ere  long  have  carried  out  the  enterprise  which 
Robert  and  William  had  almost  succeeded  in  completing  ; — perhaps  the 
sultan  of  Iconium  might  have  renewed  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors.  But 
failing  the  appearance  of  some  grand  personality,  a  hero  and  organiser 
such  as  Leo  the  Isaurian  had  once  been,  the  empire  was  doomed  at  no 
distant  date  to  extinction.     It  was  visibly  crumbling  to  pieces  from  within 
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under  the  Aiigeli,  a  phenomenon  which,  in  all  its  previous  history,  it 
had  never  exhibited.  It  had  indeed  lost  many  provinces  at  earlier 
dates  to  the  invader  from  without.  But  at  no  period  had  a  people  incor- 
porated for  nearly  two  centuries  in  the  empire  carved  out  a  fresh  kingdom  in 
its  midst,  as  the  Bulgarians  had  just  done.  Nor  had  pretenders  ever  before 
cut  off  old  provinces  and  made  themselves  independent  sovereigns  therein, 
as  Isaac  Comnenus  had  so  successfully  done  in  Cyprus.  These  were  fatal 
signs  of  decay.  In  fact,  the  fatal  administrative  system  of  the  Comneni 
had  so  synchronised  with  the  military  and  commercial  exhaustion  of  the 
empire,  that  all  recuperative  energy  was  gone.  To  find  in  the  jeremiads 
of  the  chroniclers  who  wrote  under  the  Angeli  a  promise  of  national 
resurrection,  and  to  hold  with  Mr.  Pears  that  '  there  is  reasonable  hope 
that  had  the  Latin  invasion  fared  otherwise  than  it  did,  there  would  have 
been  a  national  movement  towards  reform  or  revolution.  This  movement, 
as  in  the  west,  would  probably  have  been  felt  first  in  religion,  and  the 
eastern  church  might  again  have  taken  the  lead  in  shaping  the  creed  of 
Europe  ' — is  a  hopelessly  visionary  view  of  twelfth-century  a£fairs  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

Differing  from  Mr.  Pears  on  his  main  thesis,  we  are  yet  bound  to  do 
him  justice  by  pointing  out  the  many  merits  of  his  work.  It  has  not  been 
put  together  at  second  hand,  but  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  original 
authorities  of  the  period,  both  eastern  and  western.  Its  style  is  agreeable 
and  even  vigorous.  Moreover  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Constantinople 
has  enabled  the  author  to  describe  scenes  and  localities  with  a  freedom 
and  picturesque  thoroughness  which  only  the  eye-witness  can  possess. 
The  elaborate  sketch  which  he  gives  of  the  court,  quays,  and  streets  of 
the  great  city  in  the  prime  of  its  wealth  is  a  piece  of  work  of  which  any 
writer  might  be  proud. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  second  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Pears 
is  involved — and  here  M.  Tessier  appears  to  plead  on  the  same  side — deals 
with  the  reasons  which  directed  the  fourth  crusade  against  Constantinople 
rather  than  Alexandria.  Both  our  authors  hold  that  the  diversion  of  the 
pilgrims  resulted  from  a  long-matured  scheme  of  the  Venetians,  the 
emperor,  and  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  which  had  been  settled  long  before 
the  Flemish  or  French  crusaders  had  left  their  homes.  In  their  view  the 
delay  of  the  expedition  at  Venice  and  its  first  turning  aside  against  Zara 
were  carefully  planned  to  blunt  the  first  zeal  and  energy  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  their  vows.  The 
objects  at  which  the  plotters  aimed  were,  we  are  told,  in  the  case  of  Philip 
of  Suabia,  the  restoration  of  his  relative,  Isaac  Angelus ;  in  that  of  the 
marquis  Boniface,  a  satisfaction  of  some  imaginary  claims  on  Thessalonica, 
to  which  he  pretended  in  right  of  his  deceased  brother  ;  and  in  that  of  the 
Venetians,  commercial  advantages  in  Egypt.  On  the  strength  of  declama- 
tory passages  in  Syro-Frankish  chroniclers,  smarting  under  the  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crusade  to  accomplish  its  original  object, 
we  are  invited  to  believe  that  Sultan  Malek-Adel  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Venice  to  bribe  its  doge  to  divert  the  expedition  from  Egypt.  Dandolo  is 
supposed  to  have  promised,  in  return  for  exclusive  privileges  for  Venetian 
commerce  at  Alexandria,  that  the  pilgrims  should  never  reach  their  goal ; 
and  we  are  invited  to  see,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  crusade,  a  tissue 
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of  Macliiavellian  intrigues  by  which  the  doge  discharged  his  obligation.  All 
this  is  unreal.  Heyd  has  sufficiently  disproved  the  Egyptian  embassy,  which 
is  a  sheer  impossibility,  a  figment  of  the  angry  chroniclers  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Philip  of  Suabia  was  ready 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  restoring  his  father-in-law 
to  the  throne  of  Constantinople  which  was  afforded  by  the  detention  of 
a  formidable  and  discontented  army  at  Venice  and  Zara.  But  we  cannot 
believe  in  the  far-sighted  views  attributed  to  him,  by  which  he  is  made  to 
calculate  so  subtly  on  contingencies  which  might  well  have  never  occurred. 
Similarly  with  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  we  should  consider  that  it  was  a 
case  of  opportunities  taken  rather  than  opportunities  manufactured.  The 
whole  course  of  events,  indeed,  was  one  on  which  no  man  could  have 
calculated,  and  we  believe  that  even  up  to  the  moment  of  the  deaths  of 
Isaac  and  the  younger  Alexius  the  crusaders  had  no  deeper  scheme  in 
hand  than  that  of  improving  their  chances.  The  Venetians  were  set 
mainly  on  obtaining  a  grant  of  ruinous  commercial  privileges  ;  Boniface 
intrigued  for  an  appanage,  and  the  main  body  of  the  crusaders  hoped  to 
carry  away  with  them  every  penny  which  they  could  wring  out  of  the 
gratitude  or  fear  of  the  restored  emperors. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  deter  any  reader  from  consulting  either  of  these 
works  by  expressing  our  disagreement  with  their  conclusions.  Both  are 
well-written  interesting  productions,  and  no  one  can  do  wrong  in  consult- 
ing them  to  determine  for  himself  the  force  of  their  arguments. 

C.  Oman. 

Calendar  of  Docuvients  relating  to  Ireland,  preserved  in  her  Majesty's 
Pubhc  Record  Office,  London,  1302-1307.      Edited  by  the  late  H.  S.  ' 
SwEETMAN,  B.A.,  and  continued  by  G.  F.  Handcock.     (London  : 
Longmans,  1886.) 

The  publication  of  this  volume,  the  fifth  of  its  series,  completes  the 
calendar  of  the  Irish  state  papers  preserved  in  the  London  Record  Office 
to  the  death  of  Edward  I.  They  will  enable  the  historian  to  write  the 
history  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  with  a  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
detail  hitherto  impossible.  Though  many  of  the  documents  summarised 
are  necessarily  of  a  formal  character,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
possess  great  historical  interest  and  throw  constant  light  on  the  English 
administration  of  Ireland  at  a  time  scantily  treated  of  in  the  ordinary 
English  histories.  Edward  I's  government  of  Ireland  has  been  hitherto  very 
little  investigated,  though  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  prince  who 
did  so  much  for  the  unity  of  the  British  isles  would  have  shown  an  equal 
desire  to  reduce  Ireland  with  Wales  and  Scotland  under  his  effective  rule. 
How  far  he  attempted,  how  far  he  succeeded  in  this  task,  can  be  best  studied 
in  these  volumes.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  calendar  has  been  limited 
to  documents  preserved  in  the  London  Record  Office.  The  rich  stores  of 
documents  in  Dublin  on  which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  so  well  drawn  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Ireland,'  and  specimens  of  which  he  has  given 
us  in  his  '  Historic  and  Municipal  Documents  of  Ireland,'  might  well  have 
been  laid  under  contribution.  But  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  have 
got,  and  hope  for  more  in  the  future.     The  fact  that  only  two  of  the 
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documents  here  summarised  are  found  in  Eymer  (Nos.  46  and  47)  is  alone 
enough  to  show  the  mass  of  new  materials. 

During  the  years  treated  of  in  this  volume,  the  government  of  Ireland 
remained  in  the  hands  of  John  Wogan,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1295, 
and  whose  rule  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  parliamentary  represen- 
tation among  the  English  colonists,  and  by  a  vigorous  and  energetic 
attempt  to  enforce  English  law,  and  to  secure  further  the  English  ascen- 
dency by  restraining  the  factiousness  of  the  rival  Norman  houses.  The 
constitutional  development  is  unfortunately  hardly  touched  upon  at  all  by 
this  calendar,  but  the  administration  is  illustrated  very  fully.  Though 
almost  all  Ireland  was  shireground  or  included  in  some  Norman  liberty, 
the  sheriffs  and  ministers  of  the  crown  could  find  little  obedience.  Yet 
the  fact  that  Connaught,  Koscommon,  and  Ulster  were  each  a  comitatiis  ; ' 
the  active  share  taken  by  great  magnates  like  the  earl  of  Ulster  in  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland ;  the  employment  of  the  Frescobaldi  to  farm  the 
new  customs,  and  the  holding  of  constant  assizes,  inquests,  and  recogni- 
tions all  over  the  country,  show  that  English  rule  had  not  yet  sunk  to  its 
later  diminutive  proportions.  The  frequent  use  of  Welshmen  as  soldiers  in 
Ireland  [e.g.  pp.  2, 107)  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  continued  con- 
nexion of  two  countries  in  some  respects  very  similarly  situated.  The  great 
estates  of  English  magnates  in  Ireland,  another  important  bond  of  union 
with  England,  is  well  illustrated  by  such  documents  as  the  extent  of  the 
lands  of  Joan  of  Acre,  the  countess  of  Gloucester,  between  Nos.  658-668. 
We  read  much  of  the  castles  erected  to  curb  the  native  Irish.  No.  806 
shows  the  care  taken  to  keep  in  efficient  repair  the  remote  stronghold  of 
Roscommon,  the  centre  of  English  influence  in  eastern  Connaught  and 
the  head  of  a  shire.  An  interesting  glimpse  into  earlier  Connaught  history 
is  to  be  found  in  No.  487,  which  describes  how  '  an  Irishman  named 
Felim  O'Conor  called  himself  king  of  Connaught,'  how  his  son  '  killed 
the  leal  English,'  laid  low  Roscommon  castle,  fortified  at  countless  cost, 
and  how  it  was  again  erected  to  curb  the  rebel  natives.  But  there  are 
many  signs  of  weakness  and  decay.  Special  encouragement  was  necessary 
to  induce  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny  to  defend  their  town.  Many  of 
Countess  Joan's  lands  '  can  be  extended  at  no  price,  for  nothing  can  be 
received  from  them  '  (e.g.  No.  659).  Near  Kilkenny,  the  borough  of  Ros- 
bargon  is  impoverished  and  most  of  its  lands  lie  waste,  '  as  it  is  destroyed 
and  burnt  out  by  the  common  war  of  those  parts  and  the  mutual  slaying 
of  the  tenants,  who  are  nearly  all  dead'  (No.  666).  The  extent  of  the 
manors  of  Dysart  and  Loughrea  (Nos.  167  and  198)  are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  deplorable  condition  of  central  Ireland.  Dysart  '  is  so  con- 
tiguous to  the  Irish  of  Leinster  and  Meath  that  no  English  or  peaceful 
man  remains  among  them.'  The  land  is  uncultivated,  the  fort  small  and 
ruined,  the  mills  broken  down,  the  cost  of  guard  much  more  than  the 
receipts.  Very  modern  sounds  the  complaint  of  Edmund  Butler  of  the 
excessive  rents  in  Connaught  (No.  198).  At  Loughrea  the  late  justiciar  of 
Ireland  himself  could  get  no  rent  '  on  account  of  the  power  of  the  Irish, 
who  prostrated  his  castles,  and  burnt  and  wasted  his  lands  '  (ib.)  Another 
difficulty  was  from  the  claims  of  the  colonists  themselves.     The  liberty  of 

'  It  is  misleading  for  the  editor  to  speak  in  No.  7  of  the  '  county  of  Kildare  '  and 
the  '  earldom  of  Connaught '  when  comitatus  must  be  the  Latin  in  both  cases. 
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Trim  insists  that  '  no  sheriff  or  minister  of  the  crown  should  meddle  with 
any  office  within  the  liberty,  as  it  is  without  the  bounds  of  any  county.' 
Little  is  said  of  the  native  Irish,  who  were  in  most  cases  far  beyond 
Wogan's  jurisdiction.  Yet  there  were  Irish  tenants  so  near  Dublin  as 
Chapelizod  (No.  397).  Good  behaviour  of  Irishmen  was  rewarded  by 
licence  to  use  English  laws  during  life,  as  in  the  case  of  Dermot  O'Falvey, 
who  had  merited  this  distinction  by  his  services  in  Scotland  (No.  12). 
This  both  illustrates  the  prevalence  of  personal  law  and  the  holding  out 
of  English  citizenship  as  a  privilege  in  a  way  very  similar  to  the  manner  in 
which  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  on  loyal  provincials.  But  the 
general  relation  of  the  two  races  is  better  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Eichard 
de  Geaitone,  a  clerk  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  turned  out  one  Philip  Benet 
from  his  lands,  and  pleaded  that  as  Philip  was  an  Irishman  he  had  no 
business  to  take  out  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin  against  him.  Any  one 
apparently  could  disseise  an  Irishman  without  remedy ;  but  a  jury 
found  that  Philip  was  English,  and  so  he  gained  his  estate  back. 
Again,  William  Baligaveran  was  expelled  from  the  humble  office  of  door- 
keeper of  the  exchequer  at  Dublin,  which  he  had  obtained  by  royal  grant, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  '  a  pure  Irishman,  and  not  fit  for  the  office.' 
An  amusing  entry  is  No.  522,  where  the  king  complains  that '  wines  are  not 
exported  in  this  year  from  Gascony  to  England  in  such  abundance  as  they 
are  wont  to  be,  because  the  sovereign  pontiff  is  staying  in  Gascony.'  Equally 
amusing  is  the  story  of  the  supposed  theft  of  the  Dublin  seal  in  No.  606. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  calendar  is  taken  up  by  the  very  interesting 
and  important  ecclesiastical  taxation  of  Ireland  between  the  years  1302  and 
1306,  which  is  practically  the  Irish  counterpart  to  the  '  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas '  in  England  in  1291,  published  long  ago  by  the  record  commis- 
sion. This  document  has  never  been  completely  printed  before,  though 
Dr.  Reeves  had  published  the  portion  treating  of  the  dioceses  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore,  with  very  full  notes,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities '  of  those  dioceses,  and  the  returns  for  Limerick,  Cloyne,  Ross, 
Emly,  Cashel,  Cork,  and  Waterford  have  been  printed  in  the  eighth  report 
of  the  Irish  record  commissioners. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this 
volume  appears  have  somewhat  reduced  its  usefulness.  Mr.  Sweetman, 
the  editor  of  the  previous  four  volumes,  was  compelled  by  failure  of  eye- 
sight to  give  up  his  work  on  this  book  as  soon  as  the  sheets  were  passed 
through  the  press,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died.  The  final  correction, 
indexing,  and  editing  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Handcock,  of  the  Public 
Record  Office,  who  had  been  thanked  by  Mr.  Sweetman  m  previous 
volumes  for  his  '  efficient  aid  in  arranging  and  putting  together  the  very 
numerous  slips  for  the  index.'  Mr.  Handcock  has  given  a  full  index,  and 
has  done  good  service  by  comparing  the  printed  taxation  with  the  original 
rolls  and  noting  thirteen  pages  of  corrigenda  in  the  120  pages  of  the 
taxation.  This  is  the  best  that  could  be  done,  but  it  requires  constant 
watchfulness  in  using  the  taxation  to  see  whether  the  name  given  in  the 
text  is  really  the  right  form  in  the  roll,  and  in  such  a  document  all 
philological  interest  depends  on  accuracy  in  copying  the  names.  It  is 
also  perhaps  rather  a  mistake  to  translate  a  document  given  in  extenso. 
Anyhow  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  simply  copied  the  roll, 
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than  to  print  such  entries  as  '  Church  of  the  Villa  Ocanloun,'  *  Plebs  de 
Othedigan,'  '  Church  de  Garthfyding,'  '  Chapel  de  Dundela,'  or  '  Church 
de  Diserto,'  which  are  neither  the  Latin  original  nor  an  English  transla- 
tion. An  attempt — unfortunately  not  a  very  systematic  one — has  been 
made  to  give  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  place  names  of  the  taxation  ; 
but  even  in  the  case  of  the  dioceses  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  in 
which  the  editor  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Bishop  Eeeves,  there 
will  be  found  many  names  identified  by  Eeeves  and  not  identified  here. 
To  take  one  instance  :  '  The  white  church  with  the  chapels  of  the  Ford '  is 
quoted  on  page  204,  without  mentioning  that  Whitechurch  is  now  Shankill, 
and  that  the  '  chapel  of  the  Ford '  is  situated  at  the  ford  over  the  Lagan 
on  which  afterwards  grew  up  Belfast.  Keference  to  Dr.  Eeeves'  scholarly 
work  cannot  but  cause  us  to  compare  the  public  and  the  private  editions 
of  a  great  national  document,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
Again,  Mr.  Sweetman's  lamented  failure  of  health  deprived  the  volume 
of  the  advantage  of  even  the  modest  preface  not  exceeding  fifty  pages 
which  the  master  of  the  rolls  now  allows  to  his  editors.  Mr.  Sweetman's 
previous  prefaces  had  not  been  ambitious,  but  they  had  been  very  useful 
in  directing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  contained  in  the  calendars.  Mr.  Handcock's  preface  of  a  page  and 
a  half  might  surely  have  been  extended  enough  to  give  us  at  least  some 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  taxation,  an  excellent  summary  of 
which  could  have  been  found  in  Dr.  Eeeves'  introduction.  It  would  have 
been  of  extreme  value,  moreover,  to  have  told  us  something  more  definite 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  two  sets  of  returns  of  different  dates  and  values 
than  the  meagre  reference  in  the  preface.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  make  a  national  work  of  such  great  importance  as  the  calendars  com- 
plete and  final  under  all  circumstances.  T.  F.  Tout. 

1.  Les  Juifs  dans  les  etats  frangais  du  Saint- Siege  au  moyen  age  :  docu- 

ments pour  servir  d  I'histoire  des  Isradlites  et  de  la  Papaute.     Par 
M.  DE  Maulde.     (Paris  :  H.  Champion.     1886.) 

2.  Histoire  des  Jttifs  de  Nlmes  au  moyen  age.     Par  Joseph  Simon. 

(Nimes  :  A.  Catelan.     188G.) 

3.  Outlines  of  Jeioish  History  from  b.c.  586  to  c.e.  1885.    By  Mrs.  (now 

Lady)   Magnus,   author  of  '  About   the   Jews   since  Bible  Times. "^ 
(London :  Longmans.     1886.) 

The  history  of  the  Jews  since  the  loss  of  their  political  importance  by  the 
Eoman  conquest  of  the  land  of  Israel,  consists  only  in  the  three  following 
points :  (1)  in  the  history  of  their  literary  productions ;  (2)  in  that  of 
their  congregational  and  communal  institutions  in  the  various  countries 
of  their  exile ;  (3)  in  the  history  of  the  treatment  they  have  received 
from  time  to  time  at  the  hand  of  the  political  powers  under  which 
they  had  to  live.  Usually  the  last  point  can  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  at  first  they  were  well  treated  and  sometimes  great 
privileges  were  even  accorded  to  them,  then  used  as  sponges  by  the  re- 
spective authorities,  and  finally  driven  out  if  not  massacred. 

M.  de  Maulde's  monograph  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  papal 
state  of  Avignon  has  the  merit  of  giving  original  documents  from  archives, 
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and  in  the  notes  his  bibhography  of  historical  works  on  Provence  is  ex- 
tremely complete,  and  will  prove  very  useful  even  for  bibliographers.  Of 
new  facts  there  are  few  which  are  not  already  known  from  Dr.  Graetz's 
excellent  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  of  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  an  English 
translation.  Of  course  M.  de  Maulde  enumerates  with  great  precision 
the  dates  of  the  various  papal  decrees  in  favour  of  and  against  the  Jews. 
Most  interesting  is  the  original  document,  with  the  superscription  of  Ce 
sont  les  droictz  ou  Status  qui  sont  faictz  et  ordonnds  par  les  Juifs  de  la 
presente  cite  d' Avignon,  1558,  which  gives  the  statutes  of  the  Jews  at 
Avignon  in  eighty-seven  chapters.  Amongst  the  six  Jewish  counsellors 
who  were  deputed  to  draw  up  the  document  together  with  the  papal 
authorities,  we  find  the  name  of  Ferussol  de  Pampellone ;  we  shall  have 
therefore  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  '  Itinera  Mundi,' 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Thomas  Hyde,  Oxford,  1691, 
Abraham  Ferussol  instead  of  Farisol  or  Peritsol. 

M.  Simon  does  for  Nimes  what  M.  de  Maulde  has  done  for  Avignon  ; 
his  monograph,  however,  is  not  so  rich  in  original  documents.  At  Nimes 
as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  Provence,  Jews  had  settled  at  a  very  early 
period,  most  likely  at  the  epoch  of  the  Komans.  Marseilles,  for  instance, 
is  called  by  Gregory  of  Tours  a  Hebrew  city.  It  is  curious  to  mention 
that  the  Jews  in  the  eleventh  century  already  call  Nimes  in  their  Hebrew 
documents  Kiryath  Yearim,  town  of  forests  (analogous  to  Numbers  xv. 
60),  accepting  the  derivation  of  Nemausus  from  the  Greek  rf/joc  or  the 
Latin  nemus.  The  Jews  in  Provence  were  indeed  very  fond  of  giving  to 
the  towns  they  inhabited  biblical  names.  They  call,  for  instance,  Lunel 
Yericho,  town  of  the  moon ;  Orange  they  call  Ysop  from  the  plant  ori- 
ganum ;  Aix,  Ir  haminayim  (2  Samuel  xii.  27),  the  city  of  water, 
Aquae- Sextiae.  While  M.  de  Maulde  pays  little  attention  in  his  excellent 
monograph  to  the  celebrated  rabbis  of  Avignon,  M.  Simon  enumerates 
them  nearly  all. 

Lady  Magnus'  *  Outlines  '  are  intended  chiefly  for  use  in  Jewish 
schools  ;  the  expense  of  its  publication  was  defrayed  by  the  administrators 
of  the  Jacob  Franklin  trust,  and  it  was  revised  by  Dr.  Friedlander,  the 
well-known  reviser  of  the  Jewish  Bible  and  translator  of  Maimonides' 
'  Guide  of  the  Perplexed.'  We  suppose  that  his  revision  extends  chiefly 
to  the  literary  points  and  items  found  in  the  little  book.  Nobody  will 
expect  a  first  edition  to  be  perfect ;  happy  those  who  can  boast  of  per- 
fection in  a  second  or  even  a  third  edition.  That  the  authoress  should 
give  up  most  space  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  586  B.C.  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Talmudic  schools  in  Babylonia  (about  a.d.  500)  was 
quite  right,  for  this  epoch  is  the  most  important  from  a  political,  rehgious, 
and  literary  point  of  view ;  that  the  Jews  in  England  should  take  the 
next  rank  in  the  number  of  pages,  may  be  admitted  from  a  patriotic  point 
of  view.  But  then  too  little  remains  for  the  great  movements  in  France 
and  Italy.  No  mention  is  made,  for  instance,  of  Eashi's  2,500  French 
words  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud,  and  which  are  the  earliest  source  for  old  French.  Nothuig  is 
said  about  the  furious  controversy  in  Provence  for  and  against  Maimo- 
nides' philosophico -theological  work  in  1236  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.    Of  the  great  schools  in  Champagne,  Paris,  and  surround- 
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ing  counties  nothing  is  said,  not  a  word  concerning  the  great  services 
which  the  Jews  have  rendered  to  mathematics  and  medicine  in  the 
middle  ages,  by  their  translations  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  Tibbonide  family  excels.  Surely  these  data  would  be  more  in- 
structive to  the  young  if  put  in  a  popular  form,  than  the  author's  views 
on  the  origin  and  rise  of  Christianity,  or  of  Islamism,  of  which  last  the 
school-children  know  scarcely  the  name.  "Where  did  Lady  Magnus  find  that 
Islam  comes  from  the  Hebrew  shalom,  '  peace '  ?  We  thought  that  it  is 
usually  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  submission  to  the  faith.'  "What  is  there 
edifying  for  young  children  in  the  fanatic  movement  of  Sabbetai  Tsebi 
(1626-1676),  which  is  only  an  outgrowth  of  the  Kabbalah  in  its  most  insane 
and  material  form  ?  The  same  is  the  case  with  Spinoza,  whose  ideas  and 
theories  must  remain  unintelligible  to  school  children.  Instead  of  these 
pages,  it  would  have  been  better  to  say  something  about  the  ethical  book 
of  Behaya  or  Bahya,  or  the  collection  of  fables  by  Berechiah  (imitation 
of  Marie  de  France)  and  Isaac  Sahulah.  Where  is  the  Italian  poet 
Immanuel,  the  friend  and  imitator  of  Dante  ? 

Even  in  the  chapter  on  early  England  not  a  single  literary  author  is 
mentioned  ;  they  are  not  many,  but  there  are  some.  In  other  places,  just 
the  unimportant  persons  are  given  ;  we  have  never  heard  of  Isaiah  Hurwitz 
playing  such  a  great  role  for  the  introduction  of  Luria's  Kabbalah.  The 
name  of  the  rabbi  who  was  kept  in  prison  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  is 
known — it  was  E.  Meir  of  Rothenburg  :  why  is  he  left  anonymous  ?  The 
same  observation  refers  to  the  rabbi  at  the  massacre  of  York,  who  is 
known  as  Yom  Tob,  probably  of  Joigny,  whom  the  authoress  again 
forgets  to  name.  Here  the  date  of  1189  is  even  wrong  :  the  massacre  at 
York  took  place  in  1190. 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  go  into  further  details.  Only  one  point 
more.  Among  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England  (names 
mostly  unknown  on  the  continent),  Emmanuel  Deutsch  has  rightly  a 
place ;  but  he  was  a  foreigner :  why  then  is  Zedner  not  mentioned  ? 
Surely  the  author  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  printed  books  in  the 
British  Museum  is  worth  mentioning.  Possibly  Lady  Magnus  has  never 
used  Hebrew  books,  and  does  not  know  that  such  a  catalogue  exists.  In 
a  second  edition,  which  we  hope  will  be  soon  wanted,  we  should  venture 
to  advise  the  authoress  not  to  meddle  with  explanations  of  words  like 
Bar  Cosiha  (not  Cosba)  by  '  son  of  a  lie,'  which  means  rather  the  man 
of  the  locality  of  Coseba  (1  Chron.  iv.  22).  The  cry  of  insult,  Hep,  Hep, 
is  scarcely  composed  of  the  initials  of  Hierosolyma  est  perdita,  but 
rather  of  the  words  Hab,  Hah,  '  give,  give '  (Prov.  xxx.  15).  Is  it  certam 
that  Maranatha  represents  the  Hebrew  Mohrom  attah,  '  curse  on  thee  ' 
(which  is  philologically  not  quite  justified),  and  not  rather  ilfaraw  ata,  '  our 
master  come  '  or  '  has  come  '  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  in  a  school  book  to  give 
such  doubtful  learning  ?  We  must  say  a  word  about  the  unsuitable 
style  employed  in  the  little  book.  Lady  Magnus  writes  in  too  flourish- 
ing a  manner  for  schoolboys,  and  we  think  that  quotations  from  poets,  such 
as  Lowell,  the  poet  laureate,  and  others,  are  not  easily  understood  by  those 
for  whom  the  '  Outlines '  are  intended.  Where  did  the  authoress  unearth 
the  sentence  concerning  Eashi,  that '  he  is  said  to  have  made  Peshat  of  [sic) 
the  Talmud '  ?     That  is  neither  Hebrew  nor  Enghsh.     The  truth  is  that 
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one  is  not  qualified  to  write  a  history  of  the  Jews  by  the  mere  fact  of 
being  a  Jew,  but  it  requires  knowledge  of  original  documents  and  training 
for  writmg  even  a  small  book  on  history.  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,  is  a 
dictum  which  we  may  reverse  in  this  case — that  an  historian  is  not  bom,, 
but  trained.  A.  N. 

Les  PrScurseurs  de  la  Eeforme  aux  Pays-Bas.     Par  J,  J.  Altmeyee, 
Professeur  h  I'Universit^  de  Bruxelles.     2  torn.     (Paris  et  Bruxelles. 

1886.) 

There  are  few  subjects  which  better  repay  investigation  than  the  history 
of  the  little  corner  of  Europe  known  as  the  Low  Countries.  The  tribes 
thrown  together  on  that  spot,  much  of  it  wrung  by  unremitting  toil  from 
the  grasp  of  ocean,  have  shown  a  wonderful  capacity  of  endurance  and 
development  which  has  enabled  them  to  exercise  an  influence  wholly  dis- 
proportionate to  their  numbers  on  the  politics,  the  arts,  and  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  Any  contribution  to  their  history  which 
shall  enable  the  student  better  to  comprehend  the  phases  of  their  evolu- 
tion is  to  be  warmly  welcomed. 

In  the  band  of  earnest  scholars  who  have  done  so  much  within  the 
last  half-century  to  elucidate  the  annals  of  the  Netherlands,  there  have 
been  none  more  earnest  and  untiring  than  the  late  Professor  Altmeyer. 
The  interruption  of  his  labours  in  1874,  followed  by  his  death  in  1877, 
was  a  loss  felt  by  all  students  who  had  expected  much  from  the  great 
work  on  the  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring during  most  of  the  active  years  of  his  busy  life.  His  manuscript, 
though  not  completed,  was  purchased  by  the  Belgian  government  and  depo- 
sited in  the  Eoyal  Library  of  Brussels,  and  a  committee  of  his  friends  have 
undertaken  its  publication.     Of  this  the  first  instalment  is  before  us. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  result  is  to  some  extent  disappointing.  His 
friends  tell  us  that  he  was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  correcting  but  even  of 
remodelling  his  works  in  the  press,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  if  he  had 
had  such  opportunity  the  present  volumes  would  have  undergone  exten- 
sive modifications.  In  fact,  one  cannot  believe  that  he  would  even  have 
sent  them  to  the  press  in  their  present  shape,  for  they  are  rather  the 
materials  and  rough  notes  of  a  scholar  than  a  finished  history.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  contradictions  or  discrepancies  when  a  subject  happens  to 
be  alluded  to  more  than  once.  The  narrative  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  extraneous  matter  suggested  by  a  name  or  an  allusion.  There  is  a 
prevailing  lack  of  proportion,  which  sometimes  dismisses  important  ques- 
tions with  a  few  paragraphs,  while  developing  irrelevant  subjects  at  great 
length,  such  as  the  nineteen  pages  in  chapter  viii.  devoted  to  Clenard's 
adventures  in  acquiring  Arabic  and  the  fifteen  given  to  Busbequius  and 
his  Constantinopolitan  embassies.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  chapters  viii.  xiii. 
xiv.  XV,,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  volume  ii.,  while  contaming  much 
curious  detail  as  to  literary  and  scientific  history,  have  the  slenderest 
relation  to  the  assumed  purport  of  the  book.  Had  it  been  entitled  '  La 
Eenaissance  dans  les  Pays-Bas,'  as  seems  (ii.  305)  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  author,  these  chapters  would  have  been  in  place,  but  then 
much  in  the  first  volume  would  have  been  equally  superfluous. 
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Had  the  author  hved  to  revise  his  labours,  he  would  doubtless  have 
discarded  a  large  portion  of  his  second-hand  authorities,  and  would  have 
verified  his  statements  from  the  original  sources.  He  would  hardly  have 
relied  upon  Beausobre  and  Michelet  for  details  of  the  controversy  on 
free-will  between  Luther  and  Erasmus  when  the  works  of  both  polemics 
are  so  readily  accessible.  He  would  not  have  allowed  Delprat  to  mislead 
him  into  representing  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  Germans  from  the 
university  of  Prague  in  1408  as  a  violent  persecution  resulting  in  ex- 
pulsion because  they  were  Nominalists  (i.  134) ;  nor  let  Moutyn  betray 
him  into  the  error  of  saying  that  St.  Bernard  disapproved  the  conversion 
of  heretics  by  any  methods  save  those  of  argumentation  (i.  146). 

The  defects  of  the  work  are  readily  explicable  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  publication.  Its  merits  are  undoubted,  as  a  most  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  history  of  a  remarkable  people  during  a  remarkable 
period,  and  it  will  be  of  much  service  in  familiarising  the  students  of 
other  lands  with  the  labour  of  modem  Netherlandish  scholars.  It 
is  well  worth  perusal  if  only  for  its  elaborate  account  of  John  of 
Kuysbroeck,  Gerard  Groot,  Florent  Kaduvyns,  and  the  communities  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  which  accomplished  so  much  for  the  spiritual 
and  intellectal  enlightenment  not  only  of  the  Low  Countries  but  of  all 
Europe.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  can  close  the  volumes  without  feeling  sincere 
respect  for  the  vast  acquirements  of  the  author,  and  his  resolute  upright- 
ness of  thought,  his  impartiality,  his  love  for  all  that  is  true  and  noble 
in  human  nature.  Henky  C.  Lea. 

History  of  the  Church  of  E^igland.     By  Eichakd  Watson  Dixon,  M.A. 
Honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle.     Vol.  III.     (London  :  Eoutledge.     1885.) 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  divine  what  determined  Canon  Dixon  to  apply 
his  mi  questionable  historical  powers  to  the  subject  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  reformed  church .  of  England.  He  evidently  regards  the  whole 
thing  with  an  intense  dislike.  We  have  looked  through  this  volume 
carefully,  and  can  find  scarcely  a  place  in  which  he  speaks  even  tolerantly 
of  the  Reformation,  or  Revolution  as  he  prefers  to  call  it.  The  whole  of 
the  actors  in  it  come  in  for  some  bitter  and  stinging  blows.  The  formu- 
laries do  not  escape  a  trenchant  criticism,  and  the  picture  represented  is 
that  of  a  hopeless  muddle,  full  of  injustice,  cruelty,  greed,  and  ignorance. 
Now  if  the  picture  Canon  Dixon  draws  be  a  true  one — if  it  were  indeed  the 
case  that  the  church  of  the  Reformation  were  such  a  congeries  of  follies 
and  absurdities  as  he  makes  it — then  it  would  seem  that  a  penitential  and 
humble  tone  ought  to  pervade  the  book.  But  there  is  nothmg  of  this 
kind — one  after  another  is  bowled  over  with  a  joke  and  a  gibe,  just  as 
if  the  writer  were  completely  an  outsider ;  and  he  goes  jauntily  on 
his  way  until  he  comes  to  his  favourite  Bonner  or  Gardiner,  or  that 
•  great  theologian '  Dr.  Smith,  when  serious  laudation  is  indulged  in. 
What  Mr.  Dixon  will  do  with  the  gentle  Bonner  and  Gardiner  in  his 
next  volume  it  will  be  curious  to  observe.  Mr.  Froude,  we  think,  has 
been  far  too  hard  upon  Gardiner ;  probably  he  is  now  destined  to  receive 
full  compensation.  As  for  Cranmer,  poor  man,  a  thousand  pens  have  of 
late  been  busy  in  scratching  him,  so  that  it  might  be  thought  he  had 
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been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  sin  in  giving  us   tlie  English  Prayer 
Book. 

An  historical  writer,  if  he  designs  to  give  a  true  and  instructive  picture 
of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  should  not  get  himself  mixed  up  in  the 
midst  of  squabbles,  and  seize  upon  every  scrap  of  gossip  which  he  can 
pick  up,  swaying  hither  and  thither  according  to  his  last  discovery  ;  but 
having  diligently  informed  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  meaning  of 
events,  should  carefully  group  and  arrange  his  narrative  in  subordination 
to  the  main  issues.  A  soldier  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  may  give  afterwards  a  graphic  and  exciting  narrative  of  the  struggle 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  he  would  be  unable  to  draw  a  true  picture 
of  the  whole  engagement.  So  is  it  with  the  writers  who  get  mixed  up  with 
details,  and  run  madly  in  chase  of  every  scrap  of  manuscript  which  they 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  late  Mark 
Pattison,  than  whom  no  man  ever  had  a  keener  and  juster  critical  sense, 
that  '  history  could  not  be  written  from  manuscripts.'  There  must  be 
first  the  wide  and  general  study  of  the  subject,  and  the  comparison  and 
criticism  of  statements,  which  is  physically  impossible  in  the  case  of 
manuscript  materials.  Who  that  has  felt  the  torture  of  being  hurried 
and  driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  those  distracting  Simancas  manu- 
scripts which  crowd  the  notes  of  Mr.  Froude,  but  will  endorse  this  ? 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  Canon  Dixon's  volume. 
He  has  not  been  to  Simancas,  apparently,  but  he  has  paid  great  attention 
to  the  calendars,  and  seems  inclined  to  adopt  any  gossipy  and  trashy 
statement,  merely  because  it  is  there.  But  this  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  a  calm  philosophical  grasp  of  the  subject  founded  on  the  best  sources 
of  information  maturely  weighed — such  as  we  admire  in  the  pages  of 
Bishop  Stubbs,  with  whom  there  is  nothing  crude,  nothing  one-sided, 
nothing  unfair. 

Now  if  the  Keformation  were  such  an  utter  mistake  as  Canon  Dixon 
seems  to  think,  or  if  the  Elizabethan  church  were  so  utterly  contemp- 
tible a  body  as  Mr.  Froude  paints  it,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  sequel — 
for  the  continuous  life,  and  ever  advancing  vigour  of  that  church,  and 
the  noble  results  it  shows  to-day.  But  the  fact  is,  these  two  writers, 
approaching  their  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  but  being  very 
similar  in  their  treatment  of  it,  have  gone  upon  the  fundamental  mistake 
that  bright  light  must  suddenly  spring  out  of  darkness.  They  have  had 
no  patience  or  tolerance  for  the  smoke  and  the  gradual  kindling.  It  was 
an  amazing  task  for  a  church  to  cast  from  it  all  the  abuses  which 
had  gathered  round  it  and  encrusted  it  for  many  centuries — to  do 
this,  checked  and  hampered  by  autocratic  and  tyramiical  rulers,  grasp- 
ing and  greedy  statesmen,  ignorant  and  impatient  people — to  do  it 
at  all,  anyhow,  by  any  means.  But  to  do  it  decently,  orderly,  and 
m  prim  ecclesiastical  guise  ;  with  all  its  dignitaries  saying  exactly  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  ;  with  all  its  parishes  carefully  provided 
with  efficient  teachers,  well-ordered  churches,  and  decent  ceremonial ; 
with  kings,  nobles,  and  parliaments  in  proper  subjection  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  ;  with  no  such  thing  as  robbery,  treachery,  deceit,  or  cruelty — 
to  do  it  thus  would  be  a  miracle  not  yet  manifested  upon  earth.  And 
yet  it  seems  to  be  expected  by  some  that  the  church  of  England,  when 
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severed  from  Rome,  should  have  suddenly  sprung  forth  in  complete  panoply 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove.  One  would  think  that  the  church 
of  England  was  to  be  regarded  at  the  reformation  time  as  some 
new  and  strange  production,  suddenly  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
land,  inviting  criticism  and  challenging  fault-finding.  It  is  not  remem- 
bered that  its  clergy  were  the  same  clergy  who  had  so  long  been 
mumbling  their  mass  in  a  language  not  understanded  of  the  people — 
that  the  people  were  the  same  people  who  had  so  long  believed  in  winking 
Madonnas,  and  saints  whose  special  privilege  it  was  to  cure  the  toothache 
or  the  itch — who  had  reverenced  Saint  Uncumber  and  run  trotting  to 
the  rood  at  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's.  Let  those  who  will  not  weigh 
things  in  true  balances  cavil  as  they  will,  it  nevertheless  remains  the 
fact  that  in  those  times  of  weakness,  confusion,  and  rapacity — the  days  of 
the  child-king  Edward — a  great  and  surpassing  work  was  done  ;  of  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  we  do  not  find  a  fitting  estimate  in  the  pages  of  Canon 
Dixon, 

Take  for  instance  his  estimate  of  the  first  Prayer  Book,  which  is 
generally  the  subject  of  laudation  by  the  school  to  which  we  presume 
Canon  Dixon  belongs.  The  most  that  he  can  say  of  it  is  that  '  it  was 
not  unworthy  in  itself  of  general  acceptance,  nor  discreditable  to  the 
learning  of  the  men  who  composed  it '  (p.  15).  But  after  this  faint 
praise  he  goes  on  to  institute  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the 
English  book  and  the  Sarum  Offices  which  it  superseded,  in  which  the 
new  arrangement  is  depicted  as  a  melancholy  falling  off  from  the  old. 
'  Of  the  high  choral  tone  which  marked  them  from  antiquity,  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  church  lost  much  in  this  sweeping  revision'  (22).  The 
English  collects  suffer  from  '  depression  of  tone,'  from  '  a  loss  of  epi- 
grammatic grace  and  antithetic  structure,'  of  '  directness  and  point,' 
and  there  is  '  diffusion  and  vagueness.'  In  the  Communion  Office  the 
'  ordinary  was  denuded  of  a  great  number  of  prayers,  hymns,  and 
ritual  observances,  and  refrigorated  by  the  introduction  of  a  sermon  or 
homily,'  &c.  (27).  The  tone  of  the  whole  disquisition — the  ceremonies 
which  had  been  reduced  to  '  a  trembling  brotherhood  of  two '  &c. — is 
written  (we  are  compelled  to  say)  in  a  tone  of  affectation  which  is 
offensive  to  the  English  churchman.  Is  it  intended  to  be  inferred 
that  the  old  Latin  services,  in  which,  Canon  Dixon  admits,  the  people 
had  absolutely  no  share  (p.  26  note),  were  unhappily  exchanged  for 
the  English  book  ?  Then,  as  though  to  disparage  the  Prayer  Book 
still  more,  we  are  told  (p.  6)  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
first  book  was  sanctioned  by  convocation.  We  have  not  space  to  bring 
forward  the  evidence  which  proves  that  this  is  entirely  wrong.  We 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Bishop  Stubbs,  whose 
historical  dictum  will  hardly  be  questioned,  has  pronounced  the  other 
way.  We  have  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  this  volume,  which 
abounds  in  gibes  and  jocular  innuendoes  against  all  concerned  in  the 
very  objectionable  reforming  business,  or  the  establishment  of  *  uni- 
formity,' as  it  is  usually  described,  before  we  can  find  a  bit  of  serious 
writing  conveying  to  us  a  picture  of  any  of  the  actors  in  the  drama.  At 
page  178  we  have  a  good  sketch  of  '  the  boy,'  as  the  young  king  is  always 
called.     '  This  curious  boy,  precise,  observant,  and  inquisitive,  however 
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frail  in  body,  gave  no  signs  of  weariness  [at  the  long  sermon].  Formed 
for  public  life,  in  all  respects  but  health,  his  resolute  will  supported  him. 
He  went  through  all  ceremonies  ;  he  sat  at  a  sermon  as  at  a  bear-baiting, 
with  the  same  boyish  expectation  of  entertainment,  the  same  gratifica- 
tion at  being  served  by  a  spectacle  prepared  for  him  ;  and  at  the  end  he 
seldom  failed,  with  royal  courtesy,  to  request  the  writing  to  be  delivered 
to  him  for  his  perusal.  Edward  gave  proof  during  his  brief  existence 
of  having  inherited  his  father's  fondness  for  pageants  and  his  father's 
keenness  of  observation.  Of  his  father's  inherent  coldness  and  insensi- 
bility of  affection  he  also  possessed  a  share.'  Hooper  also  (who,  strange 
to  say,  is  decidedly  a  favourite  with  Canon  Dixon  ^)  is  well  sketched. 
'  He  was  a  man  of  strong  body  and  perfect  health,  of  strong  but  un- 
imaginative mind ;  by  no  means  incapable  of  humility,  but  extremely 
self-sufficient ;  learned ;  of  tireless  patience,  absolute  sincerity,  and  con- 
siderable benevolence  ;  but  so  sour  and  forbidding  that  those  who  came 
to  consult  him  had  been  known  to  go  away  without  opening  their  purpose, 
repelled  by  his  gloomy  look'  (p.  181).  Hooper,  we  are  told,  was  the 
father  of  nonconformity,  and  then  we  have  the  usual  diatribe  upon  the 
modern  misuse  of  the  term  nonconformist,  as  if  a  term  might  not  be 
extended  beyond  its  original  meaning ;  especially  if  the  extension  is 
etymologically  correct. 

There  is  a  little  confusion  in  this  volume  about  the  first  ordinal. 
At  page  160  we  are  told  that  it  provided  for  ministers  below  the 
order  of  deacons.  At  page  190  that  these  orders  found  in  it  no  place 
at  all.  Similarly  with  regard  to  Dr.  Cox.  At  page  249  he  is  in  the 
number  of  the  reviewers.  At  page  279  *  Cox  was  not  of  the  commission 
or  body  of  men  who  revised  the  first  Prayer  Book.'  At  page  213  (note) 
Mr.  Froude  is  severely  reprehended  for  having  '  in  countless  passages  con- 
veyed a  totally  false  impression  of  the  history  of  the  time.'  That  he  may 
have  done  ;  but  here,  on  Mr.  Dixon's  own  evidence,  he  appears  to  have 
conveyed  a  true  one.  Mr.  Dixon  is  of  opinion  that  the  '  favourite  position 
of  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  that  whatever  was  at 
variance  with  their  own  convictions  was  Antichrist,  and  that  they  be- 
stowed this  distinction  upon  one  another  as  readily  as  on  the  common 
enemy '  (p.  282).  This  is  an  exaggeration,  and  not  a  justifiable  one. 
Probably  Mr.  Dixon  is  aware  that  the  calling  of  hard  names  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  reformers,  and  that  the  Komanists  of  whom  he  speaks  so 
gently  were  not  altogether  free  from  it.  We  could  point  out  to  Mr. 
Dixon  a  vast  mass  of  medieval  writers  who  said  harder  things  of  the 
pope  than  the  reformers  did.  These  latter  called  the  pope  Antichrist 
because  they  believed  it.  There  are  a  good  many  not  altogether  ignorant 
persons  who  believe  the  same  now.  Then  why  saddle  the  poor  reformers 
with  this  exceptional  reproach  ? 

Mr.  Dixon  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  licensed  preachers, 
and  here  we  are  glad  to  find  he  is  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  respect. 
'  The  whole  body  of  these  licensed  preachers,  the  eighty  or  more  names 
of  whom   are   preserved,  are   to   be   regarded  with  respect.     Some  of 

'  He  writes,  however,  about  his  readiness  to  denude  Gloucester :  '  This  sacrilegious 
act,  which  cost  his  sane,  resolute,  and  eupeptic  conscience  not  a  pang'  (461).  This  is 
assuming  an  insight  with  a  vengeance ! 
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tbein  may  have  been  dull  fanatics  ;  but  on  the  wbole  tbey  were  men 
who  were  prepared  to  stand  by  the  Eeformation  and  to  suffer  for  it. 
They  did  the  work.  They  were  not,  at  least  not  all  of  them,  of 
the  wretched  herd  who  cheated,  stole,  and  canted  in  the  name  of 
religion,  and  changed  their  tune  as  soon  as  ever  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
opposite  quarter.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  great  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing, the  choice  of  the  church.  Some  of  them  became  martyrs  for 
religion '  (329).  But  from  this  very  just  eulogy  one  man  is  excepted,  the 
*  fanatical  and  vainglorious  Scotchman  '  Knox.  It  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  contradictions  of  history  to  compare  this  character  of  John 
Knox  with  the  noble  sketch  of  his  bold  and  fearless  stand  against  a  profli- 
gate queen  and  a  contemptible  French  faction,  so  well  drawn  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Froude.  It  is  the  same  with  Sir  William  Cecil — the  great  Lord 
Burghley — a  '  not  uncelebrated  statesman,'  as  Mr.  Dixon  describes  him, 
'  who  was  destined  to  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  church  of  England.'  His  character  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
^  selfish  sagacity,  respectable  ability,  great  diligence,  and  some  learning.' 
This  attempt  to  '  damn  with  faint  praise  '  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
worthies  comes  very  near  to  the  ridiculous. 

We  would  point  to  the  account  given  in  this  volume  of  Aless's  Latin 
version  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  of  the  spirit  which  animated  this  man, 
who  is  not  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  reformation  movement.  He 
made  a  good  many  alterations  in  his  version  which  have  sometimes 
puzzled  inquirers.  According  to  Mr.  Dixon  he  did  this  deliberately  to 
promote  concord.  '  A  liberal  spirit  pervades  Aless ;  his  version  is  notori- 
ously unfaithful,  but  the  variations  from  his  original  which  he  permitted 
himself,  came  not  from  carelessness,  nor  from  the  set  design  of  mutilating 
the  service  in  one  only  direction.  They  seem  referable  to  several  definite 
principles.  He  wished  to  present  the  English  rites — the  rites,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  of  his  almost  native  country — as  attractively  as  possible 
to  the  eyes  of  his  imperial  patron  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  make  them  acceptable  to  Frankfort,  or  Zurich,  or  Geneva '  (295). 
This  is  to  apologise  for  Aless  by  lauding  his  liberality  at  the  expense 
of  his  honesty.  If  he  was  professing  to  give  the  English  Prayer  Book,  he 
should  have  given  it.  There  are  many  other  interestmg  points  in  this 
volume  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  mention,  but  space  forbids  us. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  we  find  much  lively  reading  and  some  good 
things  in  this  volume,  as  well  as  evidence  of  considerable  research,  it  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  altogether  what  a  history  of  the  church  ought  to 
be.  It  is  not  sufficiently  serious  nor  candid.  It  is  too  full  of  gibes  and 
mockery,  and  it  does  not  impress  the  reader  with  the  fairness  of  its 
narrative.  We  may  mention  also  that  the  references  are  very  inade- 
quately given,  and  that  there  are  no  side-notes  or  chapter  headings. 
There  is  also  a  lack  of  lucidus  ordo.  G.  G.  Pekey. 

Margaret  of  Navarre.     (Eminent  Women  Series.)     By  A.  Mary  F. 
EoBiNSON.     (London  :  W.  H.  Allen,  1886.) 

This  little  book  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  Miss  Eobinson  has  drawn 
«hiefly  from  original  sources,  and  her  hst  of  authorities  is  full.  Des- 
jardin's  '  Eelations  Diplom^tiques  de  la  France  avec  la  Toscane  '  should 
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perhaps  have  found  a  place,  and  among  modern  authors  the  learned 
Baron  de  Kuble.  The  interest  of  a  biography  of  Margaret  necessarily 
centres  in  the  determination  of  the  exact  relation  which  she  held  to  the 
early  reform  movement.  This  is  no  easy  task.  In  no  country  were 
renaissance  and  reform  so  inextricably  intertwined  as  in  France,  and  in 
no  French  man  or  woman  so  hard  to  disentangle  as  in  Margaret.  The 
receptivity  of  the  French  nature  caused  the  simultaneous  acceptance  o+' 
both  elements ;  the  process  of  composition  was  chemical,  and  the  result 
was  not  simply  the  sum  of  both.  Hence  a  quality,  which  was  elsewhere  con- 
fined to  individual  minds,  was  in  France  the  property  of  the  upper  classes 
at  large.  Li  the  case  of  Margaret,  Miss  Eobinson  perhaps  regards  the 
problem  as  a  little  too  simple.  She  adopts  as  her  motif  the  disputed 
death-bed  words  that  she  had  acted  from  compassion  and  not  from  con- 
viction. But  this  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  facts— it  underrates  the 
mtellectual  element  in  Margaret's  religious  life.  Nor  would  it  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  Margaret's  devotion  was  to  persons  and  not  to  principles,  that 
when  Francis  stood  still  she  could  step  no  further,  that  if  Bri9onnet  fell 
she  could  not  keep  her  footing. 

Margaret's  peculiar  characteristic  consists  in  the  manner  in  which 
intellect  and  sentiment  condition  one  another.  The  sentiment  is  always 
intellectual,  and  the  intellect  sentimental.  While  she  is  une  vraie  doc- 
trinaire d'amour  Platonique,  she  is  a  sentimentalist  in  doctrine.  Taking 
the  direct  and  simple  outlines  of  protestantism,  she  elaborates  it  into  a 
mystical  romance.  Hence,  too,  the  significance  of  Brantome's  summary 
of  her  social  hfe  :  En  fait  .  .  .  de  galanterie  .  .  .  elle  savait  plus  que  son 
pain  quotidien.  Her  galanterie  was  a  science,  it  was  more  of  the  head  than 
of  the  heart,  just  as  her  doctrine  was  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head. 
If  one  word  can  sum  up  Margaret's  character,  it  is  simpatia,  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  all  the  phases,  spiritual  or  sensuous,  of  an  age  of  transition, 
with  its  lapses  as  with  its  ideals,  with  its  religious  rapture  as  with  its 
Eabelaiserie. 

Apart  from  the  central  question,  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the 
book  are  naturally  the  most  personal,  the  early  and  the  later  life,  and  the 
unhappy  visit  to  Spain.     We  could  wish  these  expanded. 

The  thread  of  general  history  is  at  first  cleverly  woven  in,  but 
towards  the  end  it  is  hardly  kept  in  due  subordination  to  the  general 
design.  Margaret's  influence  on  general  politics  became  so  slight  that 
they  might  have  almost  been  kept  out  of  sight.  The  chapter  on  the 
Vaudois  was  not  needed,  and,  if  given,  the  characteristics  of  Piedmont 
should  not  have  been  transferred  to  Provence.  Miss  Eobinson  treads  less 
surely  when  off  her  own  domain.  The  power  of  Maximilian  Sforza  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  members  of  his  house.  He  was 
labelled  with  an  imperial  title,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  had  set  a  chevaux 
de  frise  of  pikes  around  him.  The  rebellion  of  Ghent  had  nothing  to  do 
with  religion,  nor  was  there  a  protestant  Flanders  for  Francis  to  protect. 
The  relation  of  the  several  Oerman  states  to  the  emperor  does  not 
appear  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  description  of  John  king  of 
France  as  John  of  Burgundy  would  be  misleading  to  the  general  reader. 
Above  all,  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  anachronism  involved  in  the 
constant  use  of  the  term  Huguenot.     We  hear  of  Huguenot  politics,  and 
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of  tlie  rebellious  Huguenots  of  Rochelle.  The  revolt  of  Rochelle  was  due 
to  new  regulations  as  to  the  salt  monopoly  and  the  breach  of  municipal 
privileges.  But  these  are  flaws  in  the  frame  rather  than  in  the  picture, 
and  this  reminds  us  that  Miss  Robinson's  portraits  are  throughout 
admirable.  Not  only  has  she  carefully  examined  the  works  of  Clouet 
and  his  school,  but  she  has  studied  the  best  of  models  for  simplicity  of 
design  and  brilhancy  of  colouring,  the  relazioni  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Venice. 

Margaret's  literary  merits  receive  sympathetic,  yet  not  exaggerated, 
appreciation.  Judgment  has  been  shown  in  the  task  of  interpreting  to 
the  uninitiated  the  mysteries,  now  risque  and  now  religious,  of  the  literary 
culture  of  a  courtly  coterie.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  romance  of 
the  age  of  Frangois  I  is  not  at  once  too  simple  and  too  artificial  to  bear 
translation  even  into  the  tongue  of  the  nineteenth  century  renaissance. 

E.  Aemstkong. 

Life  and  Times  of  General  Sir  Edward  Cecil,   Viscount  Wimbledon. 
By  Charles  Dalton.     (London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     1885.) 

Mr.  Dalton's  object  in  writing  this  biography  is  'to  make  future  histo- 
rians speak  in  less  condemnation  of  Cecil  when  referring  to  the  important 
expedition  placed  under  his  command  in  1625.'  Nevertheless,  though 
the  papers  printed  by  Mr.  Dalton  set  forth  in  the  fullest  detail  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  confided  to  Cecil,  they  are  far  from  proving  that 
he  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities,  and  they  do  show  that  he  made 
many  mistakes.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  impugn  the  justice  of 
Dr.  Gardiner's  verdict,  nor  indeed  does  Mr.  Dalton  seek  to  do  so.  After 
all,  Cecil's  greatest  mistake  was  accepting  a  command  for  which  he  knew 
he  was  unfit,  and  taking  charge  of  an  expedition  which  he  knew  was 
unfit  for  its  work,  from  personal  ambition  and  servility  to  Buckingham 
(ii.  120,  122).  He  accepted  the  responsibility  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
cannot  be  acquitted  from  a  large  share  of  the  blame.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  long  record  of  earlier  services  well  performed  justifies  Cecil  against 
the  sneer  of  Clarendon  that  he  '  had  little  more  of  a  Holland  officer 
than  the  pride  and  formality.'  Pride  he  had  in  abundance,  and  to  excess — 
witness  his  quarrel  with  Count  Dohna,  his  rivalry  with  Horace  Vere,  and 
other  facts  brought  out  in  the  letters  printed  by  Mr.  Dalton.  But  he  was 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and  served  twenty-seven  years  without  a  break 
in  the  Dutch  army,  '  and  all  this,  as  he  says,  for  no  other  end  than  to 
make  me  able  to  serve  my  prince  and  country  when  occasion  should  be 
offered.'  '  The  knowledge  of  war,'  he  writes  in  another  place,  '  is  the 
highest  of  human  things  that  God  suffereth  man's  mider standing  to 
reach  unto.'  When  not  actively  engaged  in  war,  he  was  continually 
busy  in  devising  plans  for  the  defence  of  England,  for  the  organisation 
of  the  army,  and  what  he  terms  '  the  noble  work  of  bringing  this  kingdom 
to  a  true  discipline.'  The  defect  of  Mr.  Dalton's  book  is  that  he  never 
makes  up  his  mind  for  what  class  of  readers  he  is  writing.  If  for  the 
learned,  why  so  many  digressions  on  well-worn  subjects,  such  as  the 
Lake  and  Overbury  cases,  the  causes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  James  I  ?     If  for  the  general  reader,  why  preserve  the 
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fantastically  bad  spelling  of  Cecil,  and  all  the  contractions  of  tlie  docu- 
ments printed  ?  All  concerned,  however,  with  the  serious  study  of  the 
period  will  thank  Mr.  Dalton  for  publishing  so  many  important  papers 
connected  with  the  Cadiz  expedition  ;  and  his  lists  of  English  officers 
in  Dutch  service  will  be  of  great  use  to  biographers  and  genealogists. 

C.  H.  Firth. 

The  Life  of  William  Cavendish,  Duhe  of  Newcastle.  By  Mabgaeet, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  (London : 
J.  C.  Nimmo,  1886.) 

Mk.  Fieth  has  quickly  followed  up  his  excellent  edition  of  Lucy 
Hutchinson's  '  Memoirs '  by  a  no  less  excellent  edition  of  the  duchess  of 
Newcastle's  well-known  life  of  her  husband.  His  wide  reading  in  civil 
war  pamphlets  and  newspapers  has  enabled  him  to  annotate  difficult 
passages  successfully,  and  the  well-chosen  illustrative  matter  in  the 
appendix  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work.  His  study  of  the 
lives  of  Lord  Eythin  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  are  of  special  interest,  and 
he  has  discussed  with  great  impartiality  the  controverted  point  of  Fairfax's 
conduct  in  shooting  the  latter  together  with  Sir  George  Lisle  after  the 
surrender  of  Colchester.  He  does  not,  however,  mention  the  belief  which, 
according  to  an  unpublished  letter  from  Sir  Edmund  Verney  to  his 
brother,  was  soon  after  current  amongst  the  royalists,  to  the  effect  that 
though  no  promise  of  life  was  given  to  the  prisoners,  they  were  verbally 
informed  that,  from  Fairfax's  known  habit  of  showing  mercy,  they  had 
really  nothing  to  fear.  The  statement  is  most  likely  devoid  of  foundation, 
but  further  investigation  is  evidently  needed. 

In  looking  over  any  life  of  Newcastle,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
naturally  directed  to  the  turning  point  of  his  career,  his  retreat  into 
Yorkshire  after  his  advance  southward  in  consequence  of  his  victory  at 
Adwalton  Moor.  That  Newcastle  if  he  had  pushed  on  would  have 
brought  the  civil  war  to  an  end  in  favour  of  the  king,  is  as  nearly  certain 
as  any  hypothetical  conclusion  can  be.  The  only  question  open  is  whether 
he  drew  back  because,  as  the  duchess  says,  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire 
refused  to  follow  him,  or  made  the  gran  rifiuto  from  low  and  selfish 
motives,  because,  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  asserts,  he  preferred  being  the 
first  personage  in  the  north  to  being  the  second  personage  in  the  south. 
No  one,  indeed,  would  profess  to  decide  with  certainty,  but  the  impro- 
bability that  Warwick  would  know  anything  of  Newcastle's  inmost  senti- 
ments is  so  great  as  to  make  his  testimony  almost  worthless  on  the  point, 
and  the  strong  hold  of  local  patriotism  during  the  war  manifested  itself 
in  so  many  ways  as  to  give  an  antecedent  probability  to  the  explanation 
of  the  duchess. 

Mr.  Firth  inclines,  however,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  other  side. 
'Warwick,'  he  says  (preface,  p.  xiv),  'asserts  that  his' — i.e.  Newcastle's 
— '  desire  to  retain  his  independent  command,  and  fear  of  being  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Eupert,  was  the  chief  motive.  That  this  was  one 
reason  is  certain.  The  queen  made  use  of  it  to  incite  Newcastle  to 
refuse  obedience,  and  her  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  king's  order.     To  this  was  added  the  opposition  of  the  gentlemen  of 
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Yorkshire  to  the  proposed  scheme,  their  objections  to  leaving  their  own 
county,  and  their  urgent  appeals  to  Newcastle  to  capture  Hull  and  put  a 
stop  to  Fairfax's  inroads  into  Yorkshire.  It  was  on  this  last  ground  that 
Newcastle  based  his  refusal,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  coincided  with 
his  own  inclinations.' 

If,  however,  the  two  pieces  of  evidence  put  forward  by  Mr.  Firth  be 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  not  quite  so  formidable  as  they  look.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Warwick  when,  in  later  years,  he  composed  his  memoirs, 
to  say  that  Newcastle  was  afraid  of  being  placed  under  Rupert.  At  the 
time  when  the  events  occurred  there  was  not  the  most  distant  probability 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  Eupert  did  not  become  commander-in-chief  for 
sixteen  months  after  the  orders  to  Newcastle  to  advance  were  given,  and 
Newcastle  operating  at  the  head  of  an  independent  army  in  Suffolk  or 
Essex  would  be  no  more  under  the  control  of  the  earl  of  Forth,  who  was 
the  commander-in-chief,  than  he  had  been  when  he  was  operating  in  York- 
shire. As  to  the  queen's  inciting  Newcastle  to  refuse  obedience,  Mr.  Firth 
has,  no  doubt,  something  to  show  for  it.  In  a  note  (page  56)  he  quotes 
Henrietta  Maria  as  writing  to  Newcastle  that  the  king  '  had  sent  me  a 
letter  to  command  you  absolutely  to  march  to  him,  but  I  do  not  send  it 
you,  since  I  have  taken  a  resolution  with  you  that  you  remain.'  This 
letter,  however,  proves  nothing  of  importance.  It  was  written  on  18  June, 
and  as  Adwalton  Moor  was  not  fought  till  30  June,  it  would  have  been 
folly  in  Newcastle  to  move  southwards  with  Fairfax's  unbeaten  army  in 
his  rear.  The  next  quotation  looks  more  to  the  purpose.  The  queen 
again  writes  of  her  husband  that  '  he  had  written  me  to  send  you  word 
to  go  into  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  or  Huntingdonshire.  I  answered  him  that 
you  were  a  better  judge  than  he  of  that,  and  that  I  should  not  do  it.  The 
truth  is  that  they  envy  your  army.'  This  quotation,  however,  falls  as 
much  too  late  for  Mr.  Firth's  purposes  as  his  other  quotation  falls  too 
early.  The  letter  from  which  it  is  taken  is  written  on  13  Aug. ;  that  is 
to  say,  three  days  after  Gloucester  was  summoned.  If  Charles  had  been 
able  to  advance  eastwards  upon  Sussex  and  Kent,  as  Newcastle  was  to 
have  advanced  southwards  upon  Essex,  something  considerable  might 
have  been  accomplished.  The  queen,  even  if  she  had  not  been,  as  we 
know  that  she  was,  in  a  very  bad  temper,  might  very  well  write  as  she 
did,  when  it  was  proposed  that  Newcastle  should  advance  unsupported, 
without  exposing  herself  to  the  charge  of  having  been  hostile  to  his  march 
when  such  a  march  was  really  feasible.  On  the  whole  the  duchess's 
explanation  of  her  husband's  conduct  may  be  provisionally  accepted  as 
most  in  accordance  with  all  that  is  known  from  other  sources. 

Samuel  R.  Gaedinek. 

Memoirs  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  1689-1693,  luith  Letters  dc. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Doebneb.     (London  :  Nutt.     1886.) 

This  collection  forms  an  interesting  supplement  to  a  volume  published  by 
Countess  Bentinck  in  1880  which  contained  portions  of  the  journal  and  cor- 
respondence of  Queen  Mary,  selected  from  MSS.  in  the  Bentinck  archives. 
The  memoirs  are  drawn  from  materials  preserved  in  the  Hanover  state 
papers,   and,   though   not  in   Mary's  handwriting,  bear  every  internal 
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evidence  of  genuineness.  The  first  part,  comprising  the  queen's  personal 
records  for  the  years  1689  to  1693,  were  until  1838  in  the  Hanoverian 
Chancery  in  London,  and  were  then  removed  to  Hanover.  The  former 
publication  was  in  French,  this  in  English  ;  the  difference  being  of  course 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  one  was  composed  during  Mary's  residence 
in  Holland,  the  other  after  she  had  become  queen  of  England.  The 
second  part  of  the  present  volume  contains  the  letters  of  Mary,  her  father, 
and  her  husband,  to  the  electress  Sophia,  transcribed  from  the  original 
autographs  in  the  Hanover  archives. 

It  is  the  memoirs  which  especially  awaken  interest,  not  as  affording 
any  new  or  important  historical  information,  but  as  forming  rather  a  most 
touching  illustration  of  what  Macaulay  has  with  equal  truth  and  felicity 
termed  the  '  sweet  womanly  courage  '  of  a  loved  and  loving  wife.  They 
are  the  records,  written  amid  alien  surroundings,  of  the  constant  self- 
examination  and  the  mental  struggles  of  one  whose  politics  were  her  hus- 
band's, but  whose  religion  was  her  own.  Longing  only  for  *  the  strict 
retirement  where  I  led  the  life  of  a  nun,'  and  finding  herself  '  come  into  a 
noisy  world  full  of  vanity,'  she  tells  us  merely  how,  under  the  harassment 
of  a  daily  fear  for  her  husband's  life,  she  endeavoured  to  guide  her  steps 
aright,  beneath  jealous  eyes  and  amid  the  babel  of  rancorous  tongues, 
through  the  sloughs  of  political  knavery  and  religious  discord.  And  at 
the  end  of  her  narrative  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  that  during  the  four 
years  of  her  residence  in  England  jealousy  had  disappeared,  and  that 
slander  had  been  shamed  by  the  gentle  persistence  in  well-doing  and  the 
modest  dignity  which  served  her  for  a  talisman  amid  circumstances  as 
difficult  and  treacherous  as  they  were  antagonistic  to  her  nature  and  her 
hopes. 

The  spirit  in  which  Mary  combated  her  difficulties  was  not  indeed 
aggressive  or  masterful.  She  considered  that  '  women  should  not  meddle 
in  business.'  Her  idea  of  helping  William — and  he  appreciated  it — was 
'  not  to  trouble  the  king  about  business.  I  thought,  and  he  has  told  me 
so  himself,  that  when  he  could  get  from  it,  he  was  glad  to  come  to  me, 
and  have  his  thoughts  diverted  by  other  discourse.'  '  To  serve  God  and 
do  all  the  good  I  can  in  the  world '  was  the  programme,  a  strange  one  for 
those  days,  which,  finding  herself  '  by  nature  timorous  '  and  '  naturally 
extream  fearful,'  she  deliberately  adopted.  The  constant  sight  of  the 
capacity  and  unswerving  courage  of  her  husband — '  and  such  a  husband,' 
as  she  calls  him  with  fond  pride — doubtless  increased  the  habit  of  self- 
depreciation  which  finds  almost  eloquent  expression  in  one  of  her  letters 
to  the  princess  Sophia : 

'  A  woman  is  but  a  very  uselesse  and  helplesse  creature  at  all  times, 
especiely  in  times  of  war  and  difficulty.  That  I  find  by  my  own  sad  ex- 
perience, that  an  old  English  inclination  to  the  love  and  honour  of  the 
nation  signifys  nothing  in  a  woman's  heart,  without  a  man's  head  and 
brains.' 

Her  joy  on  William's  return  from  war  '  in  good  health  with  great 
glory  '  is  doubly  keen,  since  '  I  am  rid  of  all  the  troublesome  bussinesse  I 
was  so  little  fit  for,  and  at  liberty  to  praise  my  God,  and  to  perform  those 
vows  I  had  made  in  my  trouble.'  She  had  found  it  '  impossible  to  pray 
much  when  one  has  so  much  bussiness.' 
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In  all  departments  of  court  life,  but  especially  in  one,  Mary,  with 
William's  good-will,  made  her  influence  felt.  She  saw  that  religion  had 
become  a  mere  political  symbolism,  and  her  first  resolve  was  '  to  do  what 
I  could  towards  making  devotion  loockt  on  as  it  ought,'  The  pomp  of  the 
sacrament,  and  particularly  the  practice  of  the  king  taking  it  first  and  alone, 
especially  shocked  her.  She  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  '  foolery,'  and 
by  her  first  Christmas  day  in  England,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  she  had  succeeded,  '  with  much  ado,'  in  making  the 
sacrament  again  a  '  communion.' 

Worse  than  all  the  trials  to  which  she  was  subjected  from  such 
matters  as  these,  was  one,  sufficient  to  wring  the  nerves  of  any  woman, 
which  she  thus  touchingly  describes :  '  On  10  Aug.  (1692)  I  received 
Grandval's  trial,  in  which  I  saw  that  which  must  afflict  me  while  I  live, 
that  he  whom  I  dare  no  more  name  father  was  consenting  to  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  my  husband.  'Tis  impossible  for  me  to  expresse  what 
I  then  felt.  I  was  ashamed  to  loock  anybody  in  the  face.  ...  I  lamented 
his  sin  and  his  shame ;  I  feared  it  might  lessen  my  husband's  kindness 
to  me.'  It  is  pleasant  to  read  a  little  later,  '  My  husband's  kindness 
makes  up  all.' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  agitations — of  *  cruel  thoughts '  that  her 
husband  and  he  whom  she  '  dare  no  more  name  father '  might  by  the  fate 
of  war  meet  hand  to  hand  in  battle,  of  her  loneliness  and  sense  of  for- 
sakenness, during  William's  absence,  by  all  save  the  God  she  trusted — 
there  was  time,  and  there  was  the  capacity,  for  much  shrewd  and  inde- 
pendent observation.  Thus,  for  example,  she  describes  the  council  of 
nine,  whom  the  king  left  to  support  her  during  his  campaign  in  Ireland  : 

'  Lord  President  was  the  person  the  king  had  particularly  recom- 
mended to  me,  and  he  was  one  to  whom  I  must  ever  owe  great  obliga- 
tions, yet  of  a  temper  I  can  never  like.  Lord  Stuart  the  king  had 
likewise  recommended  as  one  might  be  trusted  and  must  be  compli- 
mented, but  he  I  found  weak  and  obstinate,  made  a  mere  tool  by  a  party. 
Lord  Chamberlain  too  lazy  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  bussiness,  so  of 
little  use.  Lord  Pembroke  is  as  mad  as  most  of  his  family,  tho'  very 
good-natured  and  a  man  of  honour,  but  not  very  steady,  as  I  found  in  the 
bussinesse  of  Lord  Torrington.  Lord  Nottingham  was  suspected  by  most 
as  not  true  to  the  government.  None  would  trust  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  him,  tho'  in  the  post  he  was  he  must  do  all.  The  king  believed 
him  an  honest  man,  tho'  he  was  thought  too  violent  for  his  party. 
Lord  Monmouth  is  mad,  and  his  wife  who  is  mader  governs  him.  I  knew 
him  deeply  engaged  in  Scotland,  and  not  much  to  be  trusted,  yet  must 
know  all.  I  will  say  nothing  of  Lord  Marlborough  because  'tis  he  I  could 
say  the  most  of,  and  can  never  deserve  either  trust  or  esteem.  Sir  John 
Louthere,  a  very  honest  but  weak  man,  yet  chief  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Eussell  was  most  recommended  to  me  for  sincerity,  yet  he  had  his 
faults.' 

We  have  quoted  freely  in  this  brief  notice,  because  in  Mary's  simple 
language  lies  much  of  the  charm  of  these  memoirs.  Their  importance 
consists,  as  we  have  said,  not  in  new  historical  information  that  they  give, 
nor  in  any  efforts  of  wit ;  but  the  contrast  which  they  draw  between  the 
pure  dignity  of  Mary  and  the  times  of  moral  and  political  corruption  in 
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which  she  led  a  well-nigh  blameless  life  is  as  striking  as  it  is  complete. 
Any  one  who  can  read  them  without  feeling  touched  must  be  strangely 
dead  to  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  the  gentler  virtues. 

Osmund  Aiby. 

Die  armirten  Stdnde  und  die  Beichshriegsverfassung  (1681-1697).  Von 
EiCHARD  Fester.  (Frankfurt  a.  M.  :  Carl  Jiigel.     1886.) 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  a  period  of  German 
history  which  had  been  much  neglected  by  modern  writers  before  Droysen, 
and  which  under  Droysen's  lead  has  of  late  been  too  exclusively  treated 
from  the  point  of  view  obligatory  upon  Prussian  historiographers.     The 
earlier  part  of  this  period  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  not  to  say  delicacy, 
in  the  history  of  the  policy  of  the  great  elector,  who  here  appears  in  the 
character  of  an  ally  of  France  ;  but  even  so,  the  author  of  this  essay  is 
doubtless  right  in  protesting  against  the  habit  of  regarding  the  history  of 
Germany  at  so  comparatively  early  a  date  as  nothing  but  the  history  of  the 
dualism  between  Austria  and  Prussia.     The  labours  of  Hanoverian  writers, 
and  of  Dr.  Kocher  in  particular,  are,  it  is  true,  adding  considerably  to 
the  materials  in  hand :  Herr  Fester's  essay  itself  shows  how  indefatigably 
Ernest  Augustus  was  at  work  in — shall  we  say  facilitating  the  progress 
of  the  mission  of  the  house  of  Guelph?     The  essayist's  own  inquiries 
take  a  rather  wider  range  than  might  be  concluded  from  his  title.     His 
more  immediate  task  is  the  exposition  of  the  extraordinary  impotence 
of  the  military  constitution  of  the  empire  in  the  fatal  period  of  Lewis  XIV's 
most  deUberate  spoliations,  at  a  time  when  the  military  vigour  of  the 
Germans  was,  if  not  at  its  height,  at  least  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  European  people.     In  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Strassburg  (1681)  an 
imperial  army  of  40,000  men  had  been  very  distinctly  put  upon  paper. 
But  when  in  April  1689  war  was  at  last  declared  by  the  empire  against 
France,  whose  troops  had  crossed  the  frontier  more   than   six  months 
before,  tjiere  were  no  imperial  forces  to  conduct  it ;  and  it  was  really 
carried  on,  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  by  the  emperor  and  the 
signatory  powers  of  the  so-called  'Magdeburg  concert'  of  October  1688.  A 
very  curious  portion  of  this  essay  is  a  long  and  by  no  means  unentertaining 
history  of  the  relations  between  the '  armed  '  and  the  '  non-armed '  estates, 
to  which  latter  were  assigned,  at  first  by  the  circles  of  the  empire,  and  then 
by  the  emperor's  sole  authority,  the  burdens  of  winter  quarters  and  war 
contributions.     Hence  bitter  complaints  on  the  part  of  *  assigned '  estates, 
as  they  were  called,  such  as  the  free  city,  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible  in 
its  resources,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  and  on  the  other  hand  endless 
trouble  on  behalf  of  '  armed '  estates,  such  as  Electoral  Saxony,  in  ob- 
taining part  of  the  moneys  allotted  to  them.     Herr  Fester  carries  his 
narrative  down  to  the  year  1697,  when  the  end  of  all  this  chicanery  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  Frankfort  association,  only  a  few  months  before  the 
opening  of  peace  negotiations  at  Eyswick,  by  the  '  un-armed '  circles  of 
the  west  and  south-west,  and  their  admission  into  the  grand  alliance. 
But  even  the  fear  of  Lewis  XIV,  whose  aggressions  had  completely  altered 
the  sentiments  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  towards  its  head,  was  unable 
to  call  into  life  after  the  peace  of  Eyswick  anything  approaching  to  a 
general  military  constitution. 
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Herr  Fester's  researches  throw  considerahle  light  upon  many  important 
passages  in  European  affairs  during  the  troubled  period  to  which  they  refer ; 
though  he  modestly  points  to  other  passages  which  they  have  left  as  dark 
as  ever,  such  as  the  transactions  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of 
Augsburg  in  1686.  Special  attention  may  be  directed  to  his  brief  but  lucid 
summary  of  the  military  situation  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1688  ;  for  in 
his  opinion  it  is  an  error  to  regard  the  invasion  of  the  palatinate  and  the 
siege  of  Philippsburg  as  nothing  more  than  a  diversion  intended  to  hinder 
the  expedition  of  William  to  Orange.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for  a 
less  one-sided  treatment  of  the  action  of  France  than  has  been  customary 
with  historians  of  the  English  revolution  or  editors  of  Orange  correspond- 
ence ;  and  Herr  Fester's  arguments  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
take  into  account  the  mihtary  condition  of  Germany  as  affecting  the 
schemes  of  Lewis  XVI  and  Louvois.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Le  Ghdteau  de  Versailles,  Histoire  et  Description.    Par  L.  Dussieux. 
2™«  edition.     (Versailles :  L.  Bernard.     1885.) 

Le  Petit-Trianon,  Histoire  et  Description.    Par  Gustave  Desjardins. 
(Versailles  :  L.  Bernard.     1885.) 

Versailles  was  the  life-blood  of  that  system  which  made  '  the  favour  of 
kings  the  divinity  of  the  French  nation.'  Hence  almost  every  page  of 
M.  Dussieux'  interesting  volumes  attests  the  truth  of  Montesquieu's 
apophthegm,  La  monarchie  se  perd  lorsque  le  prince,  rapportant  tout 
uniquement  a  lui,  appelle  I'Mat  d  sa  capitale,  la  capitate  a  sa  cour,  et  la 
cour  d  sa  seule  personne.' 

A  royal  crime  first  brought  the  locality  into  notice.  Its  seignior  was 
murdered  by  command  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  during  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  order  that  his  estate  should  be  given  to  Albert  de 
Gondy,  due  de  Retz.  Some  thirty-five  years  later  its  woods  witnessed  the 
ddbut  as  a  sportsman  of  Louis  XIII,  a  child  then  six  years  old.  Arrived 
to  manhood  his  frequent  visits  to  the  district  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  occasioned  the  purchase  of  land,  from  the  De  Gondys  amongst 
others,  and  in  1624  the  erection  of  a  hunting  lodge.  This  ere  his  death 
had  developed  into  a  chateau,  mean  indeed  if  compared  with  that  of 
Fontainebleau,  yet  boasting  of  rich  internal  decorations,  marble  staircases, 
and  gilded  roofs.  In  the  gardens  horticulture  was  supplemented  with 
fountains,  grottoes,  and  those  tart-like  *  knots  and  figures  of  divers  coloured 
earths '  which  Lord  Bacon  had  lately  derided.  In  the  m&nagerie  was  a 
collection  of  wild  animals,  whilst  upwards  of  a  hundred  men  tended  the 
falcons,  sakerets,  merlins  &c.  that  the  king  was  wont  to  cast  at  game  of 
every  description  from  the  eagle  to  the  nightingale  and  the  bat.  Very 
dijfferent  from  such  simple  pastime  was  the  series  of  brilliant  fetes  given 
between  1663-74  by  Louis  XIV  when  under  the  influence  of  Mdlle.  de  la 
Valliere  and  Mme.  de  Montespan.  Of  these  M.  Dussieux  has  gleaned 
ample  details  from  the  '  Gazette  '  and  Loret's  '  Muse  Historique.' 

Hitherto  consecrated  to  pleasure,  in  1682  Versailles  became  the  seat 
of  government,  and,  once  more  to  quote  Montesquieu,  a  seminary  for  the 
conversion  of  the  great  seigniors  into  a  corps  of  lacqueys.  Louis  XIV 
had  already  despoiled  his  nobles  of  power  by  the  creation  of  intendants. 
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To  deprive  them,  moreover,  of  personal  freedom,  he  lured  them  to  his 
court,  ruined  them  by  luxury  and  high  play,  then  bought  them  with  those 
'  pensions,  wages,  and  appointments '  which  Vauban  estimated  at  forty 
million  livres  per  annum.  To  prepare  Louis  XIII's  httle  Chateau  de 
Cartes  for  its  new  destiny  and  for  the  requirements  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
enlargements  were  effected,  annexes  and  accessories  built.  At  last  there 
arose  from  out  the  malarious  marshes  a  gigantic  disproportioned  monster 
which  by  1690  had  swallowed  upwards  of  116  million  livres ;  this  sum 
exceeded  by  a  third  the  total  of  one  year's  public  revenue,  and  must  be 
multiplied  by  five  to  adjust  it  to  the  present  value  of  money.  The 
splendour  of  the  interior  of  the  chdteau  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  furniture  in  the  grande  galerie,  benches,  chairs, 
tables,  candelabra,  &c.,  consisted  of  solid  silver  and  was  manufactured  at 
the  Gobelins  under  the  direction  of  Lebrun. 

An  elaborate  court  ceremonial  supplied  an  excuse  for  the  existence  of 
a  class  which  had  resigned  its  political  raison  cVUre.  So  rigid  was  the 
etiquette  that  even  princesses  bent  the  knee  as  they  passed  the  monarch's 
empty  bed  or  the  nef  that  contained  his  dinner  apparatus.  Excitement 
was  sought  in  cards  and  dice,  balls  and  masquerades,  LuUi's  music, 
Moliere's  comedies  and  Bburdaloue's  anathemas.  But  the  ennui  produced 
by  so  artificial  a  life  was  invincible  and  was  increased  by  a  conventual 
silence  bred  of  suspicion.  To  break  the  monotony  the  young  duchesse  de 
Bourgogne  found  distraction  by  turn  in  milking  cows  and  making  butter, 
in  gambling  and  drink,  in  acting  Kacine's  sacred  dramas,  in  riding  races 
en  cavalier,  in  visiting  the  fairs  and  halles.  Even  the  self-styled  Apollo 
wearied  of  his  Parnassus,  yearning  for  a  retreat  where  he  might  escape 
the  adoration  of  his  worshippers  and  enjoy  the  repose  of  an  ordinary 
mortal.  His  choice  fell  upon  Marly,  a  hermitage  on  which  he  expended 
thousands  of  millions.  To  suit  his  caprice  vast  woods  were  suddenly 
transformed  into  sheets  of  ornamental  water ;  in  a  few  weeks  these  were 
once  more  replaced  by  forest  trees.  It  was  after  a  futile  attempt  to  check 
one  of  these  extravagances  that  Mme.  de  Maintenon  exclaimed,  '  Mais  le 
peuple  que  deviendra-t-il  ?  '  Marshal  Vauban  could  have  told  her  that 
one-tenth  of  the  population  was  already  begging  for  bread,  and  that  five- 
tenths  more  were  reduced  to  almost  the  same  extremity. 

The  unreasoning  devotion  with  which  Louis  XIV  in  his  old  age 
attempted  to  atone  for  the  vices  of  his  youth  was  followed  by  the  orgies  of 
the  regency  and  the  innumerable  amours  of  Louis  XV.  The  history  of 
Versailles  degenerated  into  a  chronique  scandaleuse,  whilst  the  very  form 
of  the  chateau  received  the  impress  of  the  general  decadence.  The  palace 
that  Northleigh  in  1702  declared  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe  is 
described  by  Smollett  in  1763  as  '  dark,  ill-furnished,  dirty,  and  un- 
princely,  a  fantastic  composition  of  magnificence  and  littleness,  of  taste 
and  foppery.'  This  verdict  is  rendered  easily  intelligible  when  M.  Dussieux 
tells  of  the  model  kitchens  and  still-rooms  in  which  his  majesty  made 
ragoMs  and  pastry,  of  the  secret  stairs,  sliding  panels,  listening  closets, 
and  spy-holes  whence  he  supervised  the  members  of  his  seraglio ;  or  when 
the  same  narrator  enters  into  the  minutiae  of  the  appartement  des  mat- 
tresses built  immediately  over  the  king's  rooms,  of  the  suite  on  the  ground 
floor  for  the  reigning  favourite,  of  the  appartement  des  pctites  mattresses 
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for  the  houris  of  lesser  pretensions,  and  the  houses  in  the  Quartier   Pare 
aux  Cerfs  reserved  for  the  amours  volages. 

La  cupidite  de  Vhomme  et  son  ignorance  !  voild  les  genies  malfaisants 
qui  ont  perdii  la  terre  !  voild  les  ddcrets  du  sort  qui  ont  renversd  les  em- 
pires !  '  Now  the  king  will  be  able  to  sleep  in  peace,'  said  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour when  Canada  like  the  other  colonies  was  lost  to  France,  thanks  to 
peculation  and  an  empty  treasury.  The  princesses  were  sent  to  a  convent 
to  receive  a  cheap  education,  but  the  mistress  could  exact  from  her  royal 
lover  a  present  of  six  thousand  livres  '  for  being  good  enough  to  allow  the 
surgeon  to  bleed  her,'  During  her  reign  of  nineteen  years  she  squan- 
dered nearly  thirty-seven  million  livres.  When  Mme.  Dubarry  became 
the  recognised  sultana  the  infamy  of  her  character  rendered  her  presenta- 
tion at  court  a  difficulty ;  however,  Mme.  de  Beam  performed  the  service 
for  one  hundred  thousand  ecus,  while  the  duchesse  de  Mirepoix  was 
bribed  to  become  her  soupeuse  by  a  pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres. 
As  the  collapse  of  the  old  r&gime  drew  nearer,  and  a  national  bankruptcy 
became  imminent,  every  member  of  the  court  thirsted  for  plunder.  The 
comte  de  Provence  secured  spoil  to  upwards  of  fourteen  million  livres. 
The  queen's  waiting  women  made  fifty  thousand  livres  a  year  by  the 
sale  of  candle-ends.  The  different  royal  households  domiciled  in  Versailles 
absorbed  33,700,000  livres.  Louis  XVI's  table  alone  cost  more  than 
two  million  livres.  His  domestic  officers  and  servants  mustered  four 
thousand.  Scandalised  by  the  abuses  of  every  description,  the  emperor 
Joseph  II  predicted  in  1777  that  terrible  struggle  in  which  the  despotism 
of  the  monarchy  succumbed  to  the  despotism  of  liberty.  By  the  republic 
the  chateau  was  dedicated  to  purposes  of  national  instruction.  By  Louis 
XVIII  it  was  made  an  asylum  for  returned  emigres,  who  dried  their  linen  at 
the  windows  and  kept  cows  and  milch  goats  on  the  roof.  The  citizen  king 
transformed  it  into  a  museum  of  '  all  the  glories  of  France.'  In  January 
1871  it  was  the  theatre  of  the  deepest  humiliation  the  country  has  yet 
endured. 

The  addition  of  an  index  would  render  this  work  as  valuable  to  the 
student  as  it  is  fascinating  to  the  desultory  reader.  Such  aid  is  the  more 
needful  as  the  discursiveness  of  M.  Dussieux'  style,  joined  to  the 
method  by  which  he  has  amalgamated  the  social  with  the  architectural 
history  of  the  several  portions  of  the  chateau,  is  inimical  to  a  consecutive 
narrative  and  the  claims  of  chronological  sequence.  We  would  observe 
that  •  Milord  Fidlin,'  who  figures  as  English  ambassador  in  1634  (vol.  i. 
p.  33),  is  evidently  a  misnomer  for  Basil,  Viscount  Fielding ;  whilst  in  all 
humility  we  doubt  whether  '  La  Palatine '  is  any  improvement  on  the 
title  the  lady  herself  tells  us  she  bore,  viz.  Madame  tout  court,  or 
Madame  la  duchesse  d'Orl^ans.  The  illustrations  possess  rare  artistic 
excellence  and  antiquarian  interest. 

Still  more  sumptuous  is  the  volume  which  M.  Desjardins  introduces 
to  us  as  'a  very  big  book  on  a  very  little  subject.'  It  is  in  truth  the 
production  of  an  omnivorous  collector  rather  than  of  a  discriminating 
historian.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  some  fresh  instance  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  indiscretion,  or  of  the  rapacity  of  her  friends.  We  glance 
through  the  catalogue  of  her  library,  the  details  of  the  comedies  in  which 
she  acted,  the  journal  kept  by  her  husband  whilst  at  the  Petit  Trianon. 
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We  study  with  delight  the  reproductions  of  Van  Blarenberghe's  minia- 
tures. But  our  interest  flags  over  the  bills  of  fare  for  every  member  in 
the  household,  detailed  statements  of  garden  expenses,  botanical  disserta- 
tions, the  estimates  of  architects,  and  the  like. 

E.  Blanche  Hamilton. 


A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hindustan  from  the  first  Muslim  Conquest  to 
the  Fall  of  the  Mughol  Empire.  By  H.  G.  Keene,  C.I.E.,  M.R.A.S. 
(London  :  W.  H.  Allen.     1885.) 

A  GOOD  history  of  India  under  its  Mohammedan  rulers  is  much  wanted. 
The  publications  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  Professor  Dowson,  and  Principal 
Blochmann,  and  the  progress  made  in  antiquarian  and  notably  numismatic 
researches  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  several  other  scholars^ 
have  revolutionised  to  a  great  extent  our  notions  of  medieval  India ;  and 
excellent  in  many  respects  as  are  the  works  of  Elphinstone  and  the  older 
authorities,  the  time  has  fully  come  when  the  mass  of  material  accumu- 
lated in  recent  years  should  be  used  in  a  new  and  exhaustive  history  of 
Mohammedan  India.     Mr.  Keene's  previous  works  led  us  to  hope  that  he 
l^ould  accomplish  this  important  task ;  but  the  volume  before  us  does  not 
altogether  justify  our  expectation.     For  part  of  the  period  of  which  it 
treats — the  part  included  between  the  accession  of  Akbar  in  1556  and  the 
death  of  Aurangzib  in  1707 — it  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the 
most  interesting,  general  history  that  we  possess ;  but  the  earlier  period 
is  very  scantily  described,  and  the   epoch  of  the   British  conquest  has 
received  better   treatment  from   other  hands.     The   early  invasions   of 
India  by  Mahmud  of  Gliazni  surely  merited  more  than  ten  lines,  and  the 
rule  of  his  successors  in  the  Panjab  and  Afghanistan,  from  1030  to  1187 
(an  interval  estimated  by  Mr.  Keene  at  '  about  one  hundred  years '),  is 
somewhat  cursorily  discussed  in  five  lines.    Mr.  Keene  practically  ignores 
all  Mohammedan  rule  in  India  before  the  foundation  of  the  Dehli  kingdom 
by  Mohammed  b.  Sam  in  1206  ;  he  devotes  32  pages  to  this  Dehli  kingdom, 
which  lasted  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  he  omits  all  reference  to 
the  numerous  minor  dynasties  which  sprang  up  in  Jaunpur,  Gujarat, 
Malwa  &c.  on  the  decline  of  the  central  authority ;  and  he  concentrates 
his  attention  almost  solely  upon  the   Mughal  empire — 1526   to    1803. 
Such  principles  of  selection  may  make  a  very  interesting  book,  but  it 
must  not  be  called  a  history,  or  even  a '  sketch  of  a  history,'  of  Hindustan. 
Moreover,  this  partial  sketch  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  haste.     The 
language,  albeit  graphic,  is  not  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Keene,  and  there  are  a  number  of  hasty  generalisations  which  mature 
reflection  would  have  dismissed.    The  statement,  for  example,  that  Prince 
Mohammed  was  '  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  MusHm  of  rank  who  took 
wine  in  moderation '  (p.  84),  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  sober  history.   Haste 
has  also  apparently  led  Mr.  Keene  into  the  occasional  suppression  of  a 
sultan,  as  when  he  drops  out  Firoz's  son  Ibrahim,  and  makes  'Ala-ad-din 
immediately  succeed  the  father ;  or  when  he  leaves  out  Mubarak  Shah 
(1316-20),  and  describes  Taghlak  as  the  successor  of  'Ala-ad-din.    Some- 
times he  confuses  two  persons,  as  when  he  calls  Mohammed  ibn  Taghlak 
'  Tughlak  II ' — quite  a  different  prince — and  limits  his  reign  to  fourteen 
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instead  of  twenty- six  years.  A  little  care  would  have  enabled  Mr. 
Keene  to  dispense  with  the  footnote  in  which  he  adopts  Mr.  Beale's 
date  1510  for  Sikandar's  death  against  Ferishta's  1517  ;  for  in  Thomas's 
'  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli,'  a  work  indispensable  to  all 
historians  of  India,  the  coins  of  Sikandar  bear  dates  as  late  as  1514.  The 
statement,  again,  that  Bahlol  seized  Dehli  on  Mohammed's  death  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  fact  that  'Alam  Shah  struck  coins  there  for  seven  years 
before  Bahlol  took  possession.  In  smaller  matters  this  careless  haste  is 
painfully  manifest.  A  note  teUs  us  that  '  the  system  of  spelhng  Oriental 
words  is  that  adopted  by  the  government  of  India.'  Whatever  that 
system  may  be — and  Indian  officials  seem  to  differ  on  this  point — it  is 
surely  consistent?  But  are  we  to  accept  as  the  orthography  of  the 
government  of  India  such  varieties  as  these :  Sayad,  Sayid,  Saiyid ; 
Bahar,  Bihar,  Behar ;  Ujjein,  Ujain ;  Muhammad,  Muhamad ;  Punjab, 
Panjdb  ;  Ajmere,  Ajmer,  Ajmir ;  Abul-Fuzl  and  Fazl ;  and  so  on  ?  How 
does  Mr.  Keene  justify  the  use  of  an  acute  accent  to  represent  alike  the 
'  alif  of  prolongation '  and  the  'ayn — as  Klian,  Sadi,  Yakub  ?  The 
number  of  small  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  is  serious.  Sometimes  the 
printer  is  at  fault,  as  when  we  find  repeatedly  Ka^itambor  for  Ra?itambhor, 
Abkar  for  Akbar,  Jaupar  for  Jauhar  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Messrs.  Allen 
should  have  selected  a  fount  of  type  which  possesses  no  acute  accents  for 
*  or  u,  and  therefore  leaves  the  ordinary  reader  uncertain  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Mahmud  (Mahmud)  while  carefully  accenting  the  unmis- 
takable syllable  Shah.  But  no  printer  is  to  blame  for  mistakes  in  Arabic, 
such  as  '  Amir  ul  Amra '  or  '  Umra,'  for  Amir  al-Umara,  which  Mr.  Keene 
variously  translates  'premier,'  'premier  peer,'  and  'chief  captain;'  or 
the  insertion  of  the  second  vowel  in  Fateh  (Fath)  or  the  apostrophe 
before  Asad ;  or  treating  the  Arabic  formula  Jalla  Jaldluhu  as  a  sort  of 
Persian,  Jilli  Jaldlihu.  Whence  did  Mr.  Keene  derive  the  information 
that  Amir  is  a  '  Persian '  title  ?  Such  errors  may  be  unimportant  in 
popular  literature,  but  in  a  serious  historical  work  they  are  inexcusable. 
With  all  its  defects,  however,  and  despite  its  lack  of  proportion,  this 
volume  will  be  found  a  useful  and  instructive  sketch  of  a  great  epoch 
in  Indian  history.  Mr.  Keene  has  used  the  most  recent  authorities, 
notably  Elliot's  Indian  historians,  in  compiling  his  graphic  and  interest- 
uig  chapters  on  the  '  great  Mogul '  emperors  ;  his  own  wide  acquaintance 
with  Asiatic  affairs  has  enabled  him  to  give  life  and  meaning  to  events 
and  characters  which  in  less  skilful  hands  would  have  lost  their  signifi- 
cance ;  and  in  tracing  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  collapse  of 
Akbar's  wonderful  organisation  of  the  empire  he  exhibits  clear  political 
insight.  As  an  interesting  and  in  many  ways  valuable  book,  this  sketch 
of  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Hindustan  deserves  a  second  and  more 
accurate  edition.  S.  Lane-Poole. 

The  Early  Hanoverians  (Epochs  of  Modem  History).     By  Edwabd  E. 
Morris.     (London  :  Longmans,  1886.) 

Mr.  Morris'  treatment  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
if  judged  by  the  scientific  standard  of  history  which  the  works  of  Ranke 
liave  now  made  familiar  to  all  historical  students,  is  certainly  defective. 
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He  does  not,  for  example,  in  the  least  grasp  the  relations  of  the  first  twa 
Georges  and  their  beloved  Hanover  to  the  haute  politique  of  England. 
'  The  policy  of  the  first  two  Georges  cannot  be  described  as  European. '  But 
this  is  just  what  it  was,  and  just  what  their  fondness  for  their  hereditary 
dominions  necessarily  made  it.  Hanover,  as  Eanke  shows,  took  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  Holland,  over  which  it  had  besides  a  paramount  in- 
fluence, as  the  centre  of  the  great  protestant  interest.  Prussia,  though, 
at  times  restive,  was  gradually  forced  to  obey  the  same  impulses ;  the 
English  people  themselves  learnt  by  slow  degrees  to  imderstand  the  value 
of  Hanover,  and  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  it  became  the  fulcrum  on  which 
was  rested  the  lever  by  which  the  modem  British  empire  was  raised 
under  the  hands  of  Chatham.  Its  previous  office  had  been  much  the 
same,  though,  in  consequence  of  English  prejudices,  less  understood.  To 
treat,  therefore,  the  Hanoverian  question,  the  leading  one  of  the  period 
treated  in  this  book,  on  the  mere  basis  of  size  and  population,  and  number 
of  troops,  and  unpopularity  with  the  English,  is  to  miss  the  whole  point. 

Nor  can  we  absolve  Mr.  Morris  from  the  charge  of  falling  short  of 
the  more  enlarged  view  taken  now-a-days  of  the  policy  of  the  three  Georges 
in  respect  of  political  party.  To  imagine  that  any  party  but  the  whigs 
could  have  been  trusted  by  either  George  I  or  George  H  as  long  as  the 
Jacobite  interest  prevailed,  even  in  a  contemptible  form,  is  to  import  the 
ideas  of  our  own  times  into  those  of  five  generations  ago ;  and  to  blame 
George  III  for  attempting  to  get  '  rid  of  party  domination  '  as  an  '  un- 
successful and  almost  disastrous '  policy,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
'  Revolution  families  '  had  sunk  into  decrepitude,  that  Jacobitism  had 
passed  away,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  wholesome  '  balance  between 
the  two  parties '  which  was  quite  out  of  the  question  in  1714.  So  far 
from  being  disastrous,  it  was  only  by  a  revival  of  one  of  the  great  English 
parties,  which  had  been  necessarily  kept  under  restraint  for  two  generations, 
that  any  wholesome  political  life  was  brought  back  to  the  government. 

Similarly  we  detect  in  our  author  an  estimate  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
wliich  he  has  not  learnt  from  Heeren  or  Eanke,  writers  who  can  afford  to 
approach  this  vexed  question  free  from  English  party  bias,  and  a  view  of 
Bolingbroke's  services  to  English  politics  which  savours  not  a  little  of 
Macaulay  and  his  school.  When  will  our  historical  literature  shake  itself 
clear  of  that  fascinating  influence  ?  We  look  also  in  vain  for  a  discrimi- 
nating treatment  of  Walpole's  career  during  its  later  and  ignominious 
stages,  or  for  any  guidance  towards  the  comprehension  of  the  real  causes 
which  plunged  the  country  into  war.  The  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
'  exercised  their  midoubted  right  of  search  '  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  so  far 
from  being  '  undoubted,'  an  examination  of  the  various  treaties  between 
England  and  Spain  shows  that  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to 
search  English  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  and  this  was  what  they  did. 
The  shallow  pun  of  Walpole  upon  the  ringing  of  bells  at  the  declaration 
of  war,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  would  soon  be  '  wringing  their  hands,' 
is  quoted  without  being  exposed ;  just  as  if  any  nation  which  is  forced  into 
war,  however  unavoidably,  can  expect  to  escape  reverses,  especially  at  first. 
Finally,  for  we  must  close  our  remarks,  there  is  a  great  opportunity  lost 
in  describing  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (p.  176)  when  the  object  is  to 
instruct  an  age  which  has  entirely  forgotten  the  critical  importance  of  Cape 
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Breton  in  the  history  of  English  colonisation  and  imperial  growth.  "Who 
would  gather  from  the  cursory  notice  of  it  here  given  that  it  was  the  key 
to  the  possession  of  North  America,  and  that  both  French  and  English 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  ?  Let  any  one  who  doubts  it  study  the 
pamphlets  of  the  period  and  the  movements  of  the  hostile  fleets. 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  turn  to  the  merits  of  this  little  work,  its  per- 
spicuous style,  its  adoption  of  so  many  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  are 
the  life  of  history,  its  inclusion  of  the  ever-charming  '  Anson's  Voyage ' 
amongst  its  chapters,  its  numerous  maps  and  tables,  and  its  well-bestowed 
praise  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  in  his  desire  to  be 
fair  the  author  has  hit  the  right  medium  as  to  Voltaire  and  Kousseau. 
His  treatment  is  a  great  deal  too  much  like  whitewashing  men  for  Avhose 
principles  and  influence  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  rising  generation 
should  have  a  good  deal  of  the  old-fashioned  contempt.  Whether  the 
rising  generation  will  make  much  of  such  narratives  as  that  of  the  Polish 
war  may  be  doubted.  But  here  the  writer  is  struggling  with  a  difficulty 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  these  little  books  about  great  things.  History 
must  be  more  or  less  an  epitome  and  summary,  but  these  '  epoch'  books 
have  great  defects.  They  may  be  required  and  they  seem  to  sell,  but 
whether  they  raise  the  level  of  historical  knowledge  may  be  doubted.  We 
are,  however,  so  sadly  in  want  of  proper  histories  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
deal  with  them  piecemeal.  Montagu  BuJIeows. 

Souvenirs  du  feu  Due  de  Broglie  (1785-1870).     Vols.  I-III. 
(Paris:  Levy.    1886.) 

The  due  de  Broglie,  prime  minister  of  France  under  Louis  Philippe, 
whose  '  Souvenirs '  are  now  published  by  his  son,  was  born  in  1785  and  lived 
until  1870.  He  began  to  write  his  '  Souvenirs  '  about  1856,  but  at  his 
death  had  brought  them  no  further  than  1830.  The  first  volume  covers 
the  period  from  1785  to  1817.  The  duke  was  grandson  of  the  famous 
marechal  de  Broglie  ;  his  father,  who  was  colonel  of  the  Bourbonnais 
regiment,  had  served  in  the  American  war,  and  returned  to  France  with 
constitutional  ideas.  Sympathising  in  consequence  with  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  revolution,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  marechal,  who 
from  that  time  never  mentioned  his  son's  name.  The  grandson  was  born 
early  enough  to  remember  the  Festival  of  Federation  in  1790.  Four 
years  later  the  hand  of  the  Terror  fell  heavily  on  his  family.  His  parents 
were  living  in  retirement  at  Saint-Remy,  when  an  order  arrived  from 
Paris  for  the  arrest  of  both  of  them.  Means  of  flight  were  open,  and 
the  boy  was  present  while  his  father  and  mother  debated  whether  they 
should  surrender.  They  gave  themselves  up:  the  father  was  carried  to 
Paris  and  perished  on  the  guillotine  ;  the  mother  was  taken  to  the  prison 
at  Vesoul,  from  which  she  succeeded  in  making  her  escape,  resorting  to 
the  extraordinary  measure  of  having  her  children  brought  into  the  town 
in  order  to  lull  suspicion.  Young  De  Broglie  passed  the  prison-door  at 
the  very  moment  when  his  mother's  flight  was  discovered  :  the  scene, 
which  is  most  vividly  described,  never  left  his  memory.  The  chateau  de 
Broglie  was  now  confiscated  ;  the  peasants  seized  and  burnt  the  muni- 
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ments,  and  threw  the  steward  out  of  the  window,  the  approved  mode  of 
enfranchising  copyholds  at  that  time.  After  Thermidor  this  confiscation, 
like  others,  was  annulled,  and  in  1797  the  lad,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
been  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  seeing  something  of  the  new  society  under 
the  directory,  returned  with  a  tutor  in  a  one-horse  chaise  to  take  possession 
of  the  devastated  home  of  his  ancestors.  He  remained  only  a  few  days, 
and  then  went  back  to  Ormes,  the  abode  of  M.  d'Argenson,  who  had  now 
become  his  stepfather.  At  Ormes  he  saw  the  deputies  who  were  trans- 
ported after  the  coup  d'&tat  of  18  Fructidor,  on  their  way  to  the  coast  in 
barred  vans.  The  caravan  halted  close  to  M.  d'Argenson's  gates,  but  the 
prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  vans  ;  young  Broglie  with  his 
mother  and  sisters  took  them  fruit  and  other  refreshments,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  accept.  '  The  sight  was  a  lamentable  one ;  great  was 
the  indignation  felt,  but  still  greater  was  the  consternation.  Every  one 
expected  a  renewal  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  prepared  for  it  with  resigna- 
tion.' Two  years  later  came  the  coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire,  welcomed  by 
France  at  large,  according  to  the  writer,  because  it  was  just  the  opposite 
of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor,  and  delivered  the  nation  from  its  appre- 
hensions of  a  return  of  the  worst  times  of  Jacobinism.  The  opmion  ex- 
pressed by  the  due  de  Broglie  on  the  consulate  is  extremely  favourable. 
Its  four  years  are,  he  considers,  with  the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV,  the  most  noble  part  of  the  history  of  France.  At  this  period  the 
youth  was  making  acquaintance  with  persons  of  some  eminence,  and 
pursuing  his  studies  in  a  desultory  way.  On  reaching  full  age  in  1806, 
application  was  made  by  his  friends  for  his  employment  in  some  branch 
of  the  administration,  bad  eyesight  disqualifying  him  for  the  army.  He 
had,  however,  to  wait  three  years  before  the  request  was  granted.  In  the 
meantime  accident  brought  him  into  contact  with  some  strange  figures  in 
the  great  political  drama  then  being  played.  Ormes  was  on  the  high  road 
to  Spain.  Napoleon  passed  through  the  place  on  his  way  to  Bayonne, 
when  about  to  receive  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV  of  Spain.  Some  days 
later  M.  d'Argenson  received  notice  from  an  imperial  courier  that  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain  and  Godoy,  the  prince  of  the  peace,  would  arrive  on 
the  following  day  at  his  own  house.  In  due  course  the  unfortunate  couple 
appeared,  travelling  in  enormous  gilded  carriages,  believed  to  be  the 
identical  ones  with  which  Philip  V  had  made  his  entry  into  Spain,  the 
attendants  all  in  gala  costume,  as  if  they  were  on  a  drive  of  ceremony  in 
Madrid.  The  king  looked  like  Lear,  but  it  was  only  on  the  outside. 
He  rushed  about  the  chateau  and  the  gardens  roaring  for  Godoy,  and  did 
not  settle  down  until  he  had  got  Godoy  into  the  billiard-room,  where  he 
passed  the  whole  evening.  The  queen  behaved  with  much  more  dignity. 
Six  months  after  this  sorry  pilgrimage  came  the  disaster  of  Baylen,  fol- 
lowed by  the  passage  of  great  masses  of  troops  into  Spain,  along  the  same 
highway  through  Ormes,  where  young  Broglie  entertained  a  brilliant 
company  of  officers,  of  whom  one  alone  lived  to  repass  the  Pyrenees. 

In  1809  Broglie's  political  career  began.  He  was  appointed  an  auditor, 
or  subordinate  secretary,  in  the  war  department  of  the  council  of  state.  All 
the  auditors  were  at  first  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
council.  Broglie  describes  the  part  taken  by  the  emperor  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  entirely  denies  that  he  was  great  or  impressive  in  his  speech. 
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••  He  spoke  long,  without  much  connexion  in  his  ideas,  very  incorrectly, 
and  constantly  repeating  the  same  expressions.  In  his  slovenly  and  often 
trivial  mode  of  utterance  there  was  little  trace  of  the  qualities  shown  in 
the  memoirs  dictated  by  him  at  St.  Helena.'  The  emperor,  however,  was 
soon  off  to  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1809,  and  Broglie  himself  was  sent 
to  Vienna,  and  subsequently  to  Eaab  in  Hungary,  where  he  acted  as  civil 
•commissioner  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  1811  he  was  sent  into 
.Spain,  to  perform  somewhat  similar  duties  at  Valladolid,  under  Marshal 
Bessieres.  Here,  in  his  official  capacity,  he  had  to  sign  his  name  to 
orders  of  the  marshal  which,  as  he  candidly  allows,  would  have  shocked 
even  the  convention  in  the  height  of  the  Eeign  of  Terror.  Some  of  these 
are  given  at  length,  and  they  well  deserve  to  be  preserved,  as  proof  of  the 
means  by  which  the  French  attempted  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
Spanish  people.  If  the  progress  of  the  due  de  Broglie  in  the  public 
service  was  not  rapid,  his  appointments  were  at  least  varied  and  inte- 
resting. On  the  eve  of  the  invasion  of  Eussia  he  was  attached  to  the 
embassy  at  Warsaw.  Here,  after  the  capture  and  the  evacuation  of 
Moscow,  he  shared  the  suspense  of  the  terrible  six  weeks  that  followed. 
When  the  famous  29th  bulletin  at  length  arrived,  describing  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  Broglie  was  at  once  despatched  with  it  to  M.  Otto,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  was  present  when  it  was  communi- 
cated to  Metternich.  The '  Souvenirs '  at  this  point  are  of  extreme  historical 
interest.  Broglie  was  constantly  at  the  centre  of  events  in  1813,  and 
himself  obtained  by  bribery  during  the  negotiations  of  Pragiie  statistics  of 
the  army  of  Austria,  and  in  some  cases  not  only  copies  but  the  actual 
lists.  Napoleon,  however,  would  not  believe  that  the  Austrian  army  was 
so  numerous,  an  error  which  cost  him  dear.  This  at  least  is  Broglie's 
statement  of  the  matter,  on  which,  however,  a  letter  written  by  Napoleon 
to  Maret  on  8  July  would  seem  to  place  a  different  complexion.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Broglie  was  called  to  the  chamber  of  peers ; 
appointed  during  the  Hundred  Days  to  a  seat  on  one  of  the  councils 
of  departments,  he  took  the  oath  to  Napoleon,  for  which  he  subsequently 
reproached  himself.  On  the  second  restoration,  he  voted  for  the  acquittal 
of  Ney,  and  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  independents,  finally,  how- 
ever, joining  the  doctriyiaires.  Here  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Souvenirs ' 
closes.  Its  interest  is  but  faintly  represented  by  a  sketch  of  its  pohtical 
contents ;  and  to  some  readers  its  portraiture  of  that  brilliant  circle  in 
which  the  writer,  the  son-in-law  of  Madame  de  Stael,  moved,  will  be  even 
more  attractive. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  due  de  Broglie's  book  ought  to  have 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  or  rather  to  have  been  resumed 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  third.  The  work  as  it  stands  resembles  a 
pottle  of  London  strawberries,  in  which  there  is  an  extremely  good  layer 
at  the  top,  while  almost  all  below  is  worthless.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  simple ;  in  the  first  volume  the  duke  keeps  to  his  own  excellent  rule, 
and  writes  souvenirs,  not  history ;  in  the  succeeding  volumes  he  writes 
history,  not  souvenirs.  The  second  and  the  greater  part  of  the  third 
volume  are  simply  a  parliamentary  record  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
member  of  the  moderate  opposition.  In  place  of  Napoleon  we  have 
M.  Eoyer-Collard  and  M.  de  Serre,  personages  to  whose  speeches  and 
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opinions  half  a  dozen  historians  have  ah'eady  done  ample  justice.     In 
the  dreary  chronicle  (which  now  so  completely  abandons  the  character 
of  souvenirs  as  to  narrate  in  summary  the   Spanish,  Neapolitan,  and 
Portuguese  revolutions,  with  which  the  writer  had  absolutely  nothing 
to   do)  it  needs  close   search  to  discover  anything  outside  the  parlia- 
mentary commonplace  of  which  every  student  of  that  epoch  has  long  ago 
had  enough.     There  are,  however,  one  or  two  such  touches ;  e.g.  the 
duke's  account  of  his  efforts  to  keep  Lafayette  and  D'Argenson  outside 
the  range  of  the  investigation  made  into  the  conspiracies  of  1821 ;  or, 
again,  the  account  in  the  duchess's  diary  of  the  manners  of  Madame  de 
Balbi,  as  a  specimen  of  the  coarseness  and  the  insolent  familiarity  that 
belonged  to  the  old  regime.     Ces  vieilles  fevimes  de  Vancien  regime  ont 
des  fagons  inconcevables.     II  n'y  a  que  la  perfection  du  bon  goM  qui 
puisse  enseigner  de  si  mauvaises  manieres.  .  .  .  Elle  faisait  demander 
une  prise  de  tahac  a  un  depuU  de  sa  connaissance ;  puis  elle  perdait  son 
mouchoir,  et  faisait  demander  a  ses  voisins  de  hii  en  preter  un.     Elle 
avait,  en  tout,  cette  familiarite  insolente  des  grandes  dames  d'autrefois 
qui  se  croyaient  tout  permis.      Very  characteristic  is  the   cause  that 
brought  the  duchess's  diary  to  a  close.     The  duke  discovered  that  two  of 
his  men-servants  had  been  hired  by  the  police  to  copy  out  every  word 
the  duchess  wrote  and  to  send  it  to  the  administration.    The  duke's  own 
letter  to  the  minister  of  police,  on  this  discovery  being  made,  is  in  his 
grandest  manner ;  scarcely  worth  publishing,  however,  sixty  years  later. 
In  an  episode  in  the  third  volume  which  breaks  the  parliamentary  sing- 
song we  find  one  more  of  the  famous  myths  of  the  revolution  blown  to 
the  winds,  that  namely  which  describes  Boissy  d'Anglas,  as  president  of 
the  convention,  saluting  with  Roman  dignity  the  head  of  the  murdered 
deputy   Feraud    when    the   convention  was    stormed    by  the   mob   on 
1  Prairial.      It  is  not  often  that  the  actual  inventor  of  a  legend  can 
be  discovered,  but  he  has  been  in  this  case,  and  proves  to  be  a  certain 
M.  Hochet,  one  of  a  band  of  Thermidorian  journalists,  who  used  their 
pens  with  as  little  compunction  in  the  good  cause  as  the  jeunesse  dorie 
did  their  clubs.     La  journde  ayant  hien  fini,  confessed  M.  Hochet  to  the 
duke  long  afterwards,  nous  nous  reunimes  dans  la  nuit  pour  en  r&diger  l& 
r&cit.     II  nous  fallait,  pour  en  tirer  bon  parti,  la  personnifier  dans  un 
grand  homme,  et  dans  quelque  action  magnanime.     C'est  alors  que  nous 
imagindmes  le  petit  drame  qui  est  devenu  de  Vhistoire.    The  process  thus- 
frankly  described  probably  operated  in  a  good  many  more  cases,  which 
still  need  exposure.      On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  was  himself  eye- 
witness of  an  incident  in  the  revolution  of  1830  which,  had  it  been  re- 
counted at  the  time,  might  well  have  seemed  incredible.     A  lad  of  twelve 
faced  a  company  of  soldiers  standing  entirely  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
street ;  when  they  came  within  ten  paces  he  fired,  then  threw  down  his 
gun  and  awaited  his  fate.     The  soldiers  fired,  but  the  lad  was  not  hit,, 
the  soldiers,  as  Broglie  thinks,  sparing  him  out  of  admiration.     Though 
the  duke  himself  played  no  important  part  in  the  struggle  against  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  X,  and  seems  generally  to  have  kept  out  of  harm's 
way  on  principle,  it  was  impossible  for  a  politician  of  his  rank  to  be 
wholly  without  share  in  the  action  of  the  parliamentary  liberals  during 
the  famous  three  days.     As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  resolved  to 
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accept  power,  he  summoned  Broglie  to  him,  and  made  him  first  a  con- 
fidant and  then  a  minister.  At  this  point  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Souvenirs ' 
ends  :  the  concluding  volume,  which  has  not  yet  reached  us,  must  be  re- 
served for  separate  notice  hereafter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  duke  did 
not  pass  at  once  from  1818  to  1830.  His  reminiscences  of  the  first  years 
of  the  Orleanist  monarchy  cannot  but  have  been  of  importance,  both 
from  the  personal  and  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  Those  of  the 
years  1818-1829  are  unfortunately  as  barren  of  personal  interest  as  they 
are  historically  jejune.  C.  A.  Fyffe. 

The  second  edition  of  Professor  Khys's  volume  on  Celtic  Britain,  in 
the  series  of  books  on  '  Early  Britain '  published  by  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  has  but  lately  reached  us.  It  has  been  changed 
not  a  little,  and  lengthened  by  a  few  pages ;  but  our  special  reason  for 
noticing  it  here  is  that  we  have  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  a  book  which,  instead  of  being,  like  most  works  issued  in  a 
*  series,'  a  mere  compilation  or  abridgment  from  previous  writings  by 
the  author,  is  a  solid  piece  of  original  and  independent  work  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Probably  the  characteristic  which  most  strikes  the 
historical  student  is  the  sure  touch  with  which  Mr.  Rhys,  as  one  might 
expect,  handles  points  connected  with  his  own  philological  studies,  and 
in  a  single  sentence  clears  away  a  cloud  of  confusion  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  vague  guesses  of  those  who  are  only  historians.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  particular  branch  of  history  which  Mr.  Bhfs 
writes,  philology  as  the  most  abundant  source  of  our  information  is  also, 
if  rightly  handled,  the  safest  guide  we  can  have  for  putting  our  scanty 
historical  facts  in  their  proper  order.  Among  the  happy  suggestions 
to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  may  note  the  manner  in 
which  the  name  '  Bernicia '  is  traced  to  the  '  Brigantes  '  (pp.  113, 114),  and 
the  brilliant  explanation  of  the  word  '  Bretwalda  '  as  chosen  to  mark  the 
Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian  conquests,  the  termination  being  *  of  the 
same  meaning  and  etymology  as  the  Welsh  gwledig,'  which  was  the 
title  borne  by  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Kymry  as  representing  the  dim 
Britanniarum  of  the  Roman  imperial  service  (pp.  136-138 ;  cf.  pp.  104, 
121,  &c.)  The  notes  at  this  end  of  the  volume,  dealing  with  the  etymology 
and  application  of  various  Celtic  names,  have  been  revised  throughout 
in  the  new  edition,  and  some  interesting  additions  have  been  made  ;  for 
instance,  the  note  on  Vriconium,  which  Mr.  Rhys  considers  should  be 
spelt  with  a  v  instead  of  a  u,  and  thus  brings  it  into  closer  connexion  with 
the  Wrekin.  We  observe  that  the  writer  leaves  the  place  of  the  battle 
of  Degsastan  (as  Bseda  gives  the  name),  where  Aedan  was  defeated  by 
iEthelfritli  in  603,  undecided  (p.  158).  May  not  this  be  the  same  as  the 
battle  of  Cattraeth,  of  which  we  read  in  the  '  Gododin  '  ?  The  site  of 
Cattraeth  would  well  suit  the  requirements  of  the  case  ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  anything  but  Cataractonium  (now  represented  by  the  town  of  Catterick), 
which  was  the  important  station  on  the  Roman  road  north-west  of  York. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Mr.  Rhys's  opinion  on  the  point.  In  a 
subject  so  full  of  puzzles  as  that  with  which  the  professor  deals,  it  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  many  things  on  which  his  arguments  do  not 
at  once  convince  us.     But  we  may  note  as  specially  instructive  his  treat- 
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ment  of  early  Scottish  history,  which  shows  an  advance  on  Mr.  Skene's 
writings,  his  remarks  on  Celtic  mythology,  and  his  new  and  original  in- 
vestigation into  the  traces  of  a  pre-Celtic  or  Ivernian  population  in  the 
British  islands.  Many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  hook  are  doubtless  due  to 
the  compression  which  has  been  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  required  limits 
of  its  '  series.'  It  needs  considerable  rearrangement ;  the  sentences  are 
sometimes  cumbrous,  and  the  paragraphs  often  too  long.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  Mr.  Ehys  may  be  persuaded  to  enlarge  the  volume  into  what 
will  assuredly  be  the  standard  book  on  its  subject. 

Mr.  Freeman's  Historical  Geography  of  Etirope  has  experienced  a 
curious  fortune  in  the  process  of  translation  into  French.     Whether  the 
book  has  been  improved  or  not,  we  need  not  now  discuss ;  but  we  think 
that  an  author  has  a  right  to  complain  when  his  title  and  whole  method 
of  arrangement  are  altered,  and  when  the  translation  is  made  not  from 
the  second  edition  of  his  work  which  appeared  so  long  ago  as  1882,  but 
from  the  first  edition  which  it  superseded  : — and  yet  this  work  is  pubhshed 
as  his  own — Histoire  gendrale  de  l' Europe  par  la  geographie  politique, 
par  Edward  A.  Freeman,  Memhre  honor  aire  du  College  de  la  Trinite  d 
Oxford,  traduite  de  Vanglais  par  G^ostave  Lefebvre '  (Paris :    Armand 
Colin.    1886).    In  the  original  the  text  is  accompanied  throughout  by  full 
marginal  headings  and  dates ;  in  the  translation  the  dates  are  inserted  in 
the  text,  and  the  marginal  notes  entirely  omitted.     In  the  place  of  them 
we  have  a  division  into  sections  and  sub-sections  with  separate  titles, 
which  have  nothing  to  correspond  with  them  in  the  original  and  are  not 
always  good  in  themselves.     For  instance  chapter  x.  on  the  Eastern 
Empire  ends  with  a  rapid  summary  of  six  pages  referring  to  the  entire 
chapter  :  in  the  French  the  chapter  has  become  livre  iii.  and  the  con- 
cluding summary  is  made  into  the  third  section  of  the  ninth  chapter  of 
that   livre  ;  the  connexion   with  the   chapter   (or  livre)  as   a  whole   is 
lost.    Then,  as  for  arrangement,  the  chapter  on  '  The  imperial  kingdoms' 
is  changed  into  Europe  centrale,  opening  with  Le  royaume  de  Germanie 
(887-1806)    (p.    185);    the   'kingdom   of    Italy'    becomes    le    royaume 
d'ltalie  des  empereurs  allemands  (p.  231).     The  inconvenience  of  trans- 
lating from  an  old  edition  is  especially  great  in  the  present  case,  because 
that  edition  contained  a  number  of  additional  notes,  in  some  cases  referring 
to  current  questions  (as  about  Dulcigno),  which  ought  of  course  to  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  text,  as  they  are  m  fact  in  the  English  second 
edition.     But  M.  Lefebvre  is  not  even  faithful  to  the  edition  from  which 
he  professes  to  translate.     Names  are  introduced,  the  use  of  which  Mr. 
Freeman,  rightly  or  wrongly,  consistently  avoids.     Thus  on  pp.  96, 98,  the 
*  English  '  become  in  the  translation  '  Anglo-Saxons  ; '  instead  of  '  the 
empire'  (or  '  the  Frankish  dominions ')  we  find  Ve^yipire  franc  (pp.  333  &c.) 
instead  of  the  '  duke  of  the  French,'  le  cZmc  de  France  (p.  337).     A  French 
writer  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  declining  to  translate  the  '  recovery 
of  Elsass-Lothringen  ; '  but  he  has  no  right  to  read  into  Mr.  Freeman's 
account  of  the  coincident  change  in  the  German  constitution  a  retablisse- 
ment  de  V empire  d'Allemagne  (p.  228).     Nor  do  we  suppose,  to  take  a 
small  point,  that  Mr.  Freeman  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  phrase  of  '  hand- 
ing over  Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike  to  the  imcovenanted  mercies  of  the 
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Turk '  reduced  to  on  a  livre  les  uns  et  les  autres  d  la  compUte  discretion 
des  Turcs  (p.  471).  One  word  must  be  added  about  the  accompanying 
atlas.  The  author  was  careful  in  his  preface  to  disclaim  for  his  maps  any 
'  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  historical  atlas.'  This  character  they 
have  assumed  in  the  translation ;  nine  maps  are  also  added,  and  to  each 
page  is  subjoined  a  summary  of  the  geographical  changes  made  in  a  given 
period.  Finally  the  volume  containing  the  text  is  introduced  by  a  dis- 
sertation by  M.  E.  Lavisse  giving  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  subject. 
We  are  not  criticising  the  value  of  these  additions  ;  they  are  no  doubt 
perfectly  legitimate,  so  long  as  their  independent  character  is  clearly 
understood  and  stated  on  the  title-page.  But  we  wish  to  point  out  that 
in  all  these  changes  the  translator  has  misconceived  his  province,  and 
that  his  work  is  not  Mr.  Freeman's  *  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,' 
but  an  adaptation  of  it. 

The  Domesday  Commemoration  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Historical 
Society  held  their  series  of  meetings  at  the  end  of  last  October,  as  we 
annoimced  in  our  July  number.  The  first  permanent  record  of  the  com- 
memoration has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  beautifully  printed  quarto 
pamphlet,  entitled  Notes  on  the  Manuscripts  dc.  exhibited  at  H.M. 
Public  Record  Office  on  that  occasion  (London :  Longmans).  The 
collection  includes  not  only  the  Domesday  book  and  its  appurtenances, 
together  with  the  '  Abbreviatio,'  the  '  Breviate,'  and  the  BoldonBook,  but 
also  such  documents  as  the  Red  and  Black  Books  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
pipe  rolls,  specimens  of  exchequer  tallies,  the  '  Testa  de  Nevill,'  the 
taxation  of  Nicholas  IV.,  the  '  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,'  and  a  variety  of 
registers,  chartularies,  transcripts  of  charters,  &c.  The  descriptions  are 
concise  and  carefuUy  written ;  though  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
bibliographer,  notices  like  '  This  record  has  been  printed,'  '  portions  of 
this  book  have  been  printed  in  the  transactions  of  various  archaeological 
societies,'  are  quite  insufficient.  Of  Domesday  itself  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  a  special  bibliography  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  committee. 

In  his  life  oiBaleigh  in  Messrs. Longmans'  series  of '  English  Worthies,' 
Mr.  Gosse  has  sought  to  portray  Ealeigh's  '  personal  career  disengaged 
from  the  general  history  of  his  time.'  He  claims  to  be  the  first  to  have 
'  collated '  the  fresh  matter  contained  in  recent  biographies,  and  to  have 
added  a  few  new  facts.  He  has  also  '  taken  advantage  up  to  date  of  the 
reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  and  of  the  two  volumes 
of  Lismore  papers '  published  in  1886.  This  statement,  however,  leads  one 
to  expect  more  original  work,  and  a  completer  use  of  the  authorities  at 
hand,  than  the  book  exhibits.  The  years  of  Ealeigh's  hfe  which  fall  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  where  Mr.  Gardiner's  history  is  available,  are  more 
full  and  interesting  than  those  dealt  with  in  the  earlier  chapters.  Much 
more  might  be  said,  for  instance,  of  his  marriage  and  of  his  position  at 
court  at  Elizabeth's  death.  Some  of  Mr.  Gosse's  complaints  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  and  lack  of  material  seem  needless.  '  So  abso- 
lutely is  the  veil  drawn  over  his  personal  history  at  this  time  [1599]  that 
the  only  facts  we  possess  are,  that  on  November  4  Ealeigh  was  lying  sick 
of  an  ague,  and  that  on  December  13  he  was  still  ill  *  (p.  114).     There  is 
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an  air  of  elaborate  accuracy  about  this  remark  that  leaves  one  quite  im- 
prepared  to  find  in  so  obvious  a  source  as  the  Sidney  papers  some  nine  or 
ten  references  belonging  to  the  later  half  of  this  very  year.  Mr.  Gosse 
might  like  to  know,  for  example,  that  Ealeigh  was  not  too  '  sick '  to  be 
present  at  a  great  assembly  in  the  Star  chamber  on  November  29,  when 
a  declaration  was  made  by  the  council  on  Essex's  management  of  the 
Irish  disturbances,  and  on  certain  '  dangerous  libels  cast  abroad,'  in  which, 
we  learn  a  few  days  later,  Ealeigh  was  suspected  of  being  concerned. 
Some  small  mistakes  may  be  noted.  On  Ealeigh's  appointment  to  the 
governorship  of  Jersey,  Mr.  Gosse  says  the  queen  '  thought  it  right  .  .  . 
to  strike  o£f  300Z.'  from  the  income  attached  to  the  post.  This  was 
simply  a  continuation  of  a  charge  which  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Henry 
Seymour  on  the  salary  of  the  previous  governor.  On  page  187  North- 
ampton appears  as  one  of  Ealeigh's  '  worst  enemies ; '  on  page  218  as  an 
'  old  friend.'  No  explanation  is  given  of  there  being  two  earls  in  question, 
nor  are  they  distinguished  in  the  index.  In  spite  of  such  blemishes,  Mr. 
Gosse  has  made,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  attractive  volume.  We  may 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  excellent  use  made  of  Ealeigh's  own 
narratives  of  his  voyages  to  Guiana,  to  the  charming  account  of  his  life 
in  the  Tower,  and  to  the  sketch  of  the  '  History  of  the  World.'  But  the 
reader  might  be  puzzled  to  explain  how  his  'judicial  martyrdom '  makes 
Ealeigh  '  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  England  in  the  great  age  of 
Ehzabeth '  (p.  130). 

In  this  connexion  we  may  notice  a  pamphlet  which  Dr.  T.  N.  Brush- 
field  has  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  the  Advdficement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  Dr.  Brushfield  has 
collected  forty-seven  ways  of  spelling  Sir  Walter's  name,  ranging  from 
*  Eale  '  to  '  Wrawley,'  and  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  *  Ealegh  '  being 
adopted  as  the  recognised  form. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  has  published  a  beautiful  volume  of  Lyrics  from 
the  Song  Books  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  (London  :  J.  C.  Nimmo),  which 
he  has  edited  with  his  accustomed  taste  and  judgment. 

The  Vicomte  E.  M.  de  Vogii^  has  published  a  volume  of  essays  entitled 
Le  Boman  Busse  (Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit,  et  Cie),  the  contents  of  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux-Mondes.  The  book  con- 
tains careful  studies  of  the  leading  Eussian  novelists,  preceded  by  an 
introductory  sketch  of  the  literature  of  Eussia  in  general.  Here  and 
there  we  feel  inclined  to  challenge  a  statement.  The  author  says,  for 
instance,  of  the  Ostromir  codex  of  the  gospels  (a.d.  1056),  Au  milieu  des 
productions  si  recentes  de  la  litterature  nationale,  ce  volume  symbolise 
leur  source  et  leur  esprit ;  whereas  the  book  was  hardly  known  till  the 
latter  days  of  the  empress  Catherine.  On  p.  203,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Basil  at  Moscow  is  said  to  have  been  bdtie  par  des  architectes  tartares. 
But  there  were  no  Tatar  architects,  and  this  fantastic  building,  as  well  as 
other  Moscow  churches,  was  built  by  Italians,  who  were  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  Ivans.  M.  de  Vogii6  gives  a  rapid  summary  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Eussian  novelists,  some  of  which  are  already  known  in 
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England,   and    others    (as    those  of   Dostoievski)   gradually  becoming 
familiar.     The  analysis  of  these  works  is  subtle  and  appreciative. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  the 
translation  of  Lanfrey's  History  of  Napoleon,  which  first  appeared  in 
1871-79.  Like  its  predecessor  the  work  is  in  four  volumes,  but  they  are 
smaller  in  size,  and  more  uniform  in  thickness ;  the  type  is  also  larger. 
The  addition  of  an  index  is  a  useful  feature  in  this  reissue. 

The  late  Hobart  Pasha's  autobiographical  sketches  [Sketches  from  my 
Life :  London,  Longmans)  trench  too  closely  upon  politics  to  be  reviewed 
in  detail  here ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  they  preserve  recollections 
of  an  eyewitness  concerning  the  American  civil  war  and  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  campaign  which  possess  some  of  the  merits  of  firsthand  evi- 
dence. Hobart,  however,  was  too  much  of  a  party  man  to  see  things 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  and  many  of  his  statements  require  qualifica- 
tion, while  his  habitual  neglect  of  dates  has  led  him  into  occasional  re- 
versals of  history,  as  when  he  writes  of  Pius  IX's  escape  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  as  though  it  happened  after  Oudinot's  occupation. 

Mr.  J.  Bass  Mullinger  asks  us  to  correct  an  oversight  in  his  notice  of  the 
Architectural  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  which  appeared  in 
the  October  number  of  the  English  Historical  Review  (vol.  i.  pp. 
788-792).  '  I  ought,'  he  says,  '  to  have  mentioned  that  the  facts  relating 
to  the  notable  Benedictine  movement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
college  for  their  own  order  at  Cambridge  are  given  by  Mr.  Willis  Clark  in 
pp.  xlviii,  xlix  of  the  introduction.  A  careful  comparison  of  these  facts 
with  the  history  of  the  site  of  Magdalene  College  given  in  the  second 
volume  would  supply  a  sufficient  corrective  of  the  discrepancies  in  these 
latter  pages  to  which  I  drew  attention  ;  but  these  pages  give  no  reference 
to  the  account  in  the  introduction,  and  (as  the  facts  were  already  familiar 
to  me)  their  mention  there  escaped  my  memory  when  I  came  to  the 
account  of  Magdalene  College  itself.' 
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Pp.  332.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.    5/. 

Glijck  (M.)  De  Tyro  ab  Alexandro  Magno 
oppugnata  et  capta;  qusestiones  de 
fontibus  ad  Alexandri  Magni  historiam 
pertinentibus.  Pp.  53.  Konigsberg : 
Koch  &  Eeimer.     1  m. 

KoTTEK  (H.)  Das  sechste  Bueh  des  Bellum 
judaicum,  nach  der  von  Ceriani  photo- 
lithographisch  edirten  Peschitta-Hand- 
schrift  ubersetzt  und  kritisch  bearbeitet. 
Pp.  45,  30.  Berlin :  Eosenstein  &  Hil- 
desheimer.     3  m. 

Manzi  (L.)  II  commercio  in  Etiopia, 
Nubia,  Abissinia,  Sudan,  dai  primordi 
alia    dominazione    musulmana.      Pp. 


343.     Eoma:   tip.   Centenari.     16mo. 

3  1. 
NoLDEKE   (T.)      Ueber  Mommsen's  Dar- 

stellung  der  romischen  Herrschaft  und 

romischen  Politik  im  Orient.     Pp.  21. 

Leipzig :  Brockhaus.    (From  the  '  Zeit- 

schrift  der  deutschen  morgenlandischen 

Gesellschaft.') 
Salza  (N.)     Cartagine   dalle  origini  alle 

guerre  puniche  :  ricerche  storiche.    Pp. 

96.    Casale :  Pane.    16mo.    1-50 1. 
Smend  (E.)  &  SociN  (A.)     Die  Inschrift 

des  Konigs  Mesa  von  Moab,  fiir  akade- 

mische    Vorlesungen    herausgegeben. 

Pp.   35,  plate.    Freiburg-im-Breisgau : 

Mohr.     2-50  m. 
Smith  (E.  Payne).   Daniel :  an  exposition 

of  the  historical  portion  of  the  writings 

of  the  prophet  Daniel.  London :  Nisbet. 

6/. 
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III.   GEEEK  HISTOEY 


Attinger  (G.)     Beitrage   zur  Geschichte 

von  Delos  bis  auf  01.  153.  2.     Pp.  73. 

Frauenfeld  :  Huber.     2  m. 
DuNCKER    (M.)      Geschichte   des    Alter- 

thums.     Neue  Folge.      II.     Pp.   525. 

Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
GuLDENCRONE      (bavonne      Diane       de). 

L'Achaie  f^odale;  6tude  sur  le  moyen 

&ge    en    Gr^ce    [1205-1456].      Paris : 

Leroux.     10  f. 
FiNCATi  (L.)     La  perdita  di  Negroponte  : 

luglio  1470.     Pp.  49.     Eome  :  Forzani. 

(From  the  '  Ei vista  Marittima.') 
FoKKE    (A.)     Eettungen   des   Alkibiades. 

II :  Der  Aufenthalt  des  Alkibiades  in 

Sparta.      Pp.   112.     Emden :    Haynel. 

2  m. 


Leemaxs  (C.)  Grieksche  opschriften  uit 
Klein-Azie  in  den  laatsten  tijd  voor  het 
Eijks-Museum  te  Leiden  aangewonnen. 
Uitgegeven  door  de  Koninklijke  Aka- 
demie  van  Wetenschappen  te  Amster- 
dam. Pp.  40,  plates.  Amsterdam  : 
Miiller.     4to.     1-80  fl. 

Mkxard  (L.)  Histoire  des  Grecs.  2 
vol.,  illustr.  Paris  :  Delagrave.  12mo. 
7-50  f. 

Sathias  (C.  N.)  Documents  in^dits  rela- 
tifs  a  I'histoire  de  la  Gr^ce  au  moyen 
age.  VI.  Pp.  333.  Venice :  Visentini. 
20  1. 

Veroggio  (B.)  Giannandrea  Doria  alia 
battaglia  di  Lepanto.  Pp.  220.  Genoa  : 
tip.  dell'  Istituto  Sordomuti.    2  1. 


IV.   EOMAN  HISTOEY 


Ferrixi  (C.)  Storia  delle  fonti  del 
diritto  romano  e  della  giurisprudenza 
romana.  Pp.  150.  Milan  :  Hoepli. 
2-50  1. 

Gregorovitjs  (F.)  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Eom  im  Mittelalter.  Vom  fiinften  bis 
zum  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert.  4th 
edit.     I.     Pp.  488.     Stuttgart:    Cotta. 

9  m. 

Heuzey  (L.)  Les  op&'ations  militaires 
de  Jules  Cesar,  etudi^es  sur  le  terrain 
par  la  mission  de  Mac^doine.  Avec 
cartes     et     vues.       Paris :     Hachette. 

10  f. 

Jurisprudent!^  antejustinianse  quae  su- 
persunt.  Edited  by  P.  E.  Huschke. 
5th  ed.  enlarged  and  corrected.  Pp. 
880.     Leipzig :  Teubner.     6"75  m. 

Lepaulle  (E.)  L'edit  de  maximum  et  la 
situation  monetaire  de  I'empire  sous 
Diocl6tien.  Pp.  1 22.  Paris :  Eollin  & 
Feuardent.     4to.     5  f. 

Pellisson  (M.)  Eome  sous  Trajan.  Pp. 
304.  Paris  :  Librairie  generale  de  vul- 
garisation.     2-50  f. 

PuGLiA  (F.)  Studi  di  storia  del  diritto 
romano,  secondo   i  risultati  della  filo- 


sofia  scientifica.  Pp.  196.  Messina: 
Carmelo  De  Stefano.     4  1. 

Eauschen  (G.)  Ephemerides  TullianjB 
rerum  inde  ab  exsilio  Cieeronis  [Mart. 
57  a.c]  usque  ad  extremum  annum  LIV 
gestarum.  Pp.  64.  Bonn :  Behrendt. 
1-20  m. 

EuGGiERO  (E.  de).  Dizionario  epigrafico 
diantichita romana.  I:  Abacits-Achaia. 
Pp.  32.     Eome :    Pasqualucci.     1'50  1. 

ScHWEDER  (E.)  Beitrage  zur  Kritik  der 
Ghorographie  des  Augustus.  Ill :  Ueber 
die  Chorographia,  die  romische  Quelle 
des  Strabo,  und  iiber  die  Provinzial- 
statistik  in  der  Geographic  des  Plinius. 
Pp.  59.     Kiel :  Haeseler.     2  m. 

SoLTAU  (W.)  Prolegomena  zu  emer  ro- 
mischen  Chronologie  (Jastrow's  'His- 
torische  Untersuchungen,'  III).  Pp. 
188.     Berlin :  Gaertner.     5  m. 

TiGHE  (A.)  The  development  of  the  Eo- 
man  constitution.  Pp.  131.  New  York  : 
Appleton.     18mo.     45  cents. 

Zalla  (A.)  &  Paruini  (C.)  Storia  di  Boma 
antica  dalle  origini  italiche  fino  alia  ca- 
duta  dell'impero  d'Occidente.  Pp.  188. 
Florence :  Paggi.     16mo.     2  1. 


V.   ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOEY 


Basileense,  Concilium.  (Monumenta  con- 
ciliorum  generalium  seculi  quinti  de- 
cimi  ediderunt  Caesareos  AcademiaB 
Scientiarum  socii  delegati.)  Scriptorum 
III,  pars  1.  Pp.  398.  Vienna :  Gerold's 
Sohn.     4to. 

BoccAciNo  (F.)  &  Caucino  (A.)  Le  fonda- 
zioni  di  patrimonii  ecclesiastici,  ossia 
titolo  di  ordinazione,  e  la  legislazione 
del  regno  d'ltalia.  Pp.  203.  Turin: 
tip.  Subalpina. 

Charles  (abbe  E.)  &  Menjot  d'Elbennb 
(S.)  Cartulaire  de  I'abbaye  de  Saint- 
Vincent  du  Mans  (ordre  de  Saint- 
Benoit).  I  [572-1184],  1.  Pp.  239. 
Mamers  :  Fleury  &  Dangin.  4to.  10  f. 

VOL.  II. — NO,  V. 


Cherance  (L.  de).  Saint  FranQois  d'As- 
sise  [1182-1226].  Pp.  xxiv,  468,  por- 
trait.    Paris  :  Poussielgue.    18mo.     3  f. 

Constance. — Eegesta  episcoporum  Con- 
stantiensium.  Eegesten  zur  Geschich- 
te der  Bischofe  von  Constanz  von 
Bubulcus  bis  Thomas  Berlower  [517- 
1496].  I,  1.  Edited  by  F.  von  Weech 
&  Paul  Ladewig.  Pp.  80.  Innsbruck : 
Wagner.     4to. 

CuRzoN  (H.  de).  La  r^gle  du  Temple,  pu- 
bliee  pour  la  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de 
France.  Pp.  xxxvii,  368.  Paris  :  Lau- 
rens.    9  f. 

D.UiT0N  (H.)  John  a  Lasco :  his  earlier 
life    and    labours.       A     contribution 
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to  the  history  of  the   reformation   in 
Poland,  Germany,  and  England.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  the  rev.  M. 
J.  Evans.  Pp.  376.  London  :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.     7/6. 
DoERiNG  (O.)     Beitrage  zur  altesten  Ge- 
schichte  des  Bisthums  Metz.    Pp.  150, 
map.     Innsbruck :  Wagner. 
Fereeiroa  (U.)     Historia  apolog6tica  de 
los  Papas,  desde  San  Pedro  al  Pontifice 
reinante.  I.  Pp.  376.  Valladolid  :  Pas- 
tor.    4to.     6  rs. 
FoNTANELLENSiuM,  Gesta   abbatum :    edi- 
ted by  S.  Loewenfeld  (Scriptores  Eerum 
Germanicarum  in  usum  scholarum,  ex 
Monumentis   Germanis    historicis   re- 
cusi).  Pp.  60.  Hanover :  Hahn.    90  pf. 
Franciscans. — Annales  minorum,  seu  tri- 
um   ordinum   a   s.   Francisco   institu- 
torum  [1612-1622].    XXV.     Ad  Claras 
Aquas  prope  Florentiam :  ex  typ.  col- 
legii  s.  Bonaventurse.     Pp.  742.     Folio. 
Harnack   (A.)       Die    Quellen   der   soge- 
nannten  apostolischen  Kirchenordnung, 
nebst  einer  Untersuchung  uber  den  Ur- 
sprung  des  Lectorats  und  der  anderen 
niederen  Weihen  (Gebhart  &  Harnack's 
Texte    und  Untersuchungen   zur   Ge- 
schichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur. 
II,  5.)  Pp.  106.  Leipzig :  Hinrichs.  4  m. 
Henault   (abbe    A.    C.)     Origines   chre- 
tiennes  de  la  Gaule  celtique  ;  recher- 
ches  historiques  sur  la   fondation  de 
I'eglise  de  Chartres  et  des  eglises  de 
Sens,  de  Troyes,  et  d'Orleans.    Pp.  534. 
Paris :  Bray  &  Eetaux.     6  f . 
Herzogenbceg,  Urkunden  des  regulirten 
Chorherrenstiftes,  vom  Jahre  seiner  Ue- 
bertragung    von    St.   Georgen    [1244- 
1450].    Edited  by  M.  Faigl.     Pp.  557. 
Vienna :  Mayer. 
Jenkins  (K.  C.)   The  story  of  the  Caraffa, 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV,  with  all  that 
followed  after  his  death  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pius  IV  ;  translated  with  introd. 
and  notes,  from  a  manuscript  written 
about    1640-50.    Pp.     116.      London: 
Kegan  Paul.     12mo.     3/6. 
Kruger  (G.)     Lucifer,  Bischof    von  Ca- 
laris,  und  das  Schisma  der  Luciferianer. 
Pp.  1 30.    Leipzig :  Breitkopf  and  Har- 
tel.     2-40  m. 
Langlois  (E.)     Les   registres  de  Nicolas 
IV :  recueil  des  bulles  de  ce  pape,  pu- 
bli6es  ou  analysdes  d'apres  les  manus- 
crits  originaux  des  archives  du  Vatican. 
I.   Pp.  136.    Paris  :  Thorin.    4to.   10  f, 
Lechler  (G.  V.)  Urkundenfunde  zur  Ge- 
schichte    des   christlichen    Altertums. 
Pp.  80.    Leipzig  :  Edelmann. 
Magani  (F.)  Ennodio  [a  biography].  3  vol. 
Pp.  386,  323,  444.     Pavia :  Fusi. 


Mattheis  (L.  de).     San  Gregorio  VII  e  il 
pontificato  romano.     Pp.  693.     Siena : 
tip.  s.  Bernardino.     Ifimo.     4  1. 
Macrer  (M.)     Pabst  Calixt  II.    I :   Vor- 
geschichte.     Pp.  82.    Munich  :  Kaiser. 
1-60  m. 
Melgares  Marin  (J.)     Procedimientos  de 
la  Inquisici6n ;  persecuciones    religio- 
sas  ;  origen  y  caracter  eclesiastico  de  la 
Inquisicion  &c.  II.   Pp.  489.   Madrid: 
Eubifios.     4.50  rs. 
Pougeois  (abbe  A.)     Histoire  de  Pie  IX, 
son  pontificat  et  son  si^cle.  VI :  La  cap- 
tivit6  et   la   mort.       Pp.   548,  illustr. 
Paris  :  Boussi^re.     6  f. 
PoNTiFicuM    Eomanorum,  Acta    inedita. 
Ill :  Urkunden  der  Piipste  [590-1197]. 
Edited     by  J.    von    Pflugk-Harttung. 
Ill,   1.      Pp.    411.     Stuttgart:   Kohl- 
hammer.     18  m. 
Eeformateurs,  Correspondance  des,  dans 
les  pays  de  la  langue  fran<;aise.  Edited, 
with     historical     and    bibliographical 
notes,   by    A.   L.   Herminjard    [1541- 
1542].   VII.   Pp.  546.   Geneva  :  Georg. 
10  f. 
Eoth  (F.  W.  E.)  Die  Visionen  und  Brief e 
der  heiligen  Elisabeth,  und  die  Schrif- 
ten  der  Aebte  Ekbert  und  Emecho  von 
Schonau,   nach     den     Original-Hand- 
schriftenherausgegeben:  mit  einemhis- 
torischen  Abriss  des  Lebens  der  heili- 
gen Elisabeth,   der  Aebte  Ekbert  und 
Emecho  von  Schonau.     2nd  ed.     Pp. 
cxxviii,  423  ;  plate.   Wiirzburg  :  Woerl. 
8  m. 
EovERs  (M.  A.  N.)     Geschiedenis  van  het 
Christendom.     2nd  edit.,  enlarged  and 
improved.     Pp.  274.     Amsterdam :  T. 
van  Holkema. 
Salembier  (L.)     Petrus  de  AUiaco.     Pp. 

Ixix,  384.     Lille  :  Lefort.     7  f. 
Schneider  (C.  M.)     Gregor  VII  der  Hei- 
lige ;  ein   Lebensbild,   zur  Erinnerung 
an  das  achthundertjahrige  Jubilaum  des 
Heimganges     dieses    grossen    Papstes 
gezeichnet.     Pp.  372.     Eatisbon :  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.     5-80  m. 
Tereis  (J.  de).     Les  Eveques  de  Carpen- 
tras ;    6tude    historique.     Paris :    Le- 
chevalier.     6  f . 
Vattier  (V.)     John  Wyclyff,  sa  vie,  ses 
ceuvres,  sa  doctrine.     Portrait.     Paris  : 
Leroux.     10  f. 
WiNTERSTEiN  (E.)     Dcr  Episkopat  in  den 
drei  ersten  christlichen  Jahrhunderten. 
Pp.  97.     Vienna  :  Toplitz  &  Deuticke. 
WoLFSGHUBER    (C.)      Die    vorpapstliche 
Lebensperiode   Gregors   des    Grossen, 
nach  seinen  Briefen  dargestellt.     Pp. 
50.     Augsburg :  Huttler.     1-50  m. 


VI.  MEDIEVAL  HISTOEY 


Cebexhe  (M.)  Les  monnaies  de  Charle- 
magne. Premiere  partie:  description 
des  pieces.  Pp.  132.  Ghent:  Leliaert, 
Siffer,  &  C'o.     7-50  f. 


Cantisani  (P.)  Considerazioni  sulla 
caduta  dell'  impei-o  d'Occidente.  Pp. 
13.     Castro villari :  Patitucci.     16mo. 

Desprez   (A.)      La  France   et  I'Europe 
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sous  Charlemagne.  Pp.  303.  Paris : 
lib.  g6n6rale  de  vulgarisation.     3  f. 

EicHNER  (R.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
des  Venetianer  Friedenskongresses  vom 
Jahre  1177.  Pp.  66.  Berlin  :  Calvary. 
1-20  m. 

FoEAS  (comte  A.)  Le  droit  du  seigneur 
au  moyen  S,ge ;  6tude  critique  et  his- 
torique.  Paris  :  Lechevalier.  12mo. 
3-50  f. 

Heyd  (W.)  Histoire  du  commerce  du 
Levant  au  moyen  age.  Edition  fran- 
^aise    refondue    et     consid^rablement 


augment^e  par  I'auteur,  publi^e  sous 
le  patronnage  de  la  Soci6t6  de  I'Orient 
latin  par  Furcy  Raynaud.  II.  Paris  : 
Lechevalier.     20  f. 

MiKULLA  (J.)  Der  Soldner  in  den  Heeren 
Kaiser  Friedrichs  II.  Pp.  70.  Breslau  : 
Kohler.     1  m. 

NissL  (A.)  Der  Gerichtsstand  des  Clerus 
im  frankischen  Reich.  Pp.  247.  Inns- 
bruck :  Wagner. 

Prou  (M.)  Raoul  Glaber :  les  cinq  livres 
de  ses  histoires  [900-1044].  Pp.  143. 
Paris  :  Picard.     3*50  f. 


VII.  MODEEN  HISTORY 


Bbiefwechsel  der  Konigin  Katharina  und 
des  Konigs  Jerome  von  Westphalen, 
sowie  des  Kaisers  Napoleon  I,  mit  dem 
Konig  Friedrich  von  Wiirttemberg. 
Edited  by  A.  von  Schlossberger.  I : 
[8  October  1801-22  December  1810]. 
Pp.  xxxii,  422.  Stuttgart :  Kohlham- 
mer.     10  m. 

Castelar  (E.)  Historia  del  afio  1884. 
Pp.  421.     Madrid:  Rivadeneyra.     4to. 

De  Fezensac  (due).  Campagne  de  Russie 
[1812] ;  with  notes  by  Granville  Sharp. 
Pp.  180.     London :  Rivington.     2/6. 

Delaforest  (G.)  L'Alsace  ;  souvenirs  de 
la  guerre  de  1870-1871.  Pp.  216. 
Tours :  Mame.     1-20  f. 

Gatti  (C.)  Giacobini  e  liberali.  I :  La 
rivoluzione  francese  di  1789.  II : 
I  tempi  Napoleonici.  Ill :  II  risorgi- 
mento  italiano.  Pp.  247 ;  portraits. 
Florence  :  Salani.     16mo. 

Hope  (J.)  Nouveau  recueil  general  de 
trait^s  et  autres  actes  relatifs  aux  rap- 
ports de  droit  international ;  continua- 
tion du  grand  recueil  de  G.  Fr.  de 
Martens.  Second  series,  X,  4.  Got- 
tingen  :  Dieterich.     6-40  m. 

Marechal  (E.)  Histoire  de  I'Europe  et 
particuli^rement  de  la  France  [1610- 
1789].  Pp.  1076.  Paris:  Delalain. 
12mo.   6-50  f. 

Masson  (F.)  Les  diplomates  de  la  revo- 
lution :  Hugon  de  Basseville  a  Rome ; 


Bernadotte  k  Vienne  Illustr,  Paris  : 
Perrin.     6  f. 

Moreaux  (L.)  Le  g6n6ral  Ren6  Moreaux 
et  I'armee  de  la  Moselle  [1792-1795]. 
Avec  portrait,  cartes,  et  pieces  justifi- 
catives.     Paris :  Didot.    12mo.    3"50  f. 

Moris  (H.)  Operations  militaires  dans 
les  Alpes  et  les  Apennins  pendant  la 
guerre  de  la  succession  d'Autriche 
[1742-1748j,  d'apr^s  des  documents 
inedits.  Pp.  360 ;  map,  &c.  Paris : 
Baudoin.  (From  the  '  Annales  de  la 
Soci^te  des  Lettres,  Sciences,  Arts  des 
Alpes  Maritimes,'  X.) 

S.vint-Germain  (de).  18  Juin  1815 : 
Waterloo  ;  Bruxelles  apres  la  bataille  : 
r6cit  d'un  t^moin  oculaire.  Pp.  61. 
Brussels  :  Deprez.   18mo.  50  centimes. 

Tauscher  (J.)  Geschichte  der  Jahre 
1815  bis  1871,  kurz  zusammengefasst. 
Pp.  3CX3.     Gotha  :  Perthes.     5  m. 

Vial  (J.)  Histoire  abreg^e  des  campagnes 
modernes.  2  vol.  Pp.  421,  357,  with 
atlas  of  50  plates.  Paris :  Baudoin. 
12  f. 

Weir  (A.)  The  historical  basis  of  modern 
Europe  [1760-1815] :  an  introductory 
study  of  the  general  history  of  Europe 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Pp.  630. 
London :  Sonnenschein.     15/. 

WiNTGENS  (W.)  Politieke  nabetrachting 
[1848-1885].  Pp.  62.  The  Hague: 
Belinfante. 


VIII.    FRENCH  HISTORY 


AuTORDE  (F.)  Histoire  de  la  Marche ; 
m6moires  du  president  Chorllon  [1635- 
1685]  :  ouvrage  in^dit,  public  d'apr^s 
le  manuscrit  original.  Pp.  238.  Gu6ret : 
Amiault.     5  f. 

Baird  (H.  M.)  The  Huguenots  and  Henry 
of  Navarre.  2  vol.  Pp.  458,  525,  maps. 
London :    Kegan  Paul.    24/ . 

Beautemps-Beacpre  (C.  J.)  Les  juges  or- 
dinaires  d'Anjou  et  du  Maine  [1371- 
1508].  Pp.  52.  Angers :  Lach^se  et 
Dolbeau. 

Bellet  (abb6  C.)  Histoire  du  cardinal 
Le  Camus,  6veque  et  prince  de  Gre- 
noble.    Paris  :  Picard.     7"50  f . 


Benoist  (C.)  Etudes  historiques  sur  le 
quatorzi^me  si^cle  :  la  politique  du  roi 
Charles  V;  la  nation  et  la  royaut^. 
Paris :  Cerf .     12mo.     3-50  f . 

BiMBENET  (E.)  Les  ^coliers  de  la  nation 
de  Picardie  et  de  Champagne  a  I'uni- 
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Simon.  Nouvelle  Edition,  augment^e 
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Weech  (F.  von).  Siegel  von  Urkunden 
aus  dem  grossherzoglich  badischen  Ge- 
neral-Landesarchiv  zu  Karlsruhe.  2nd 
series.  III.  15  plates.  Pp.  8.  Frank- 
furt :  Keller.    Fol.     15  m. 

Weebth  ( 0.)  &  Anemi-ller  (E.)  Biblio- 
thcca  Lippiaca.  Uebersicht  iiber  die 
landeskundliche  und  geschichtliche 
Litteratur  des  Fih'stenthums  Lippe.  Pp. 
88.    Detmold:  Hinrichs.     1-60  m. 
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Wekveke  (N.  van).  Beitriige  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  Luxemburger  Landes.  I. 
Pp.  70.     Luxemburg  :  Briiek. 

WiNDECKE  (Eberhardt).  Das  Leben  Konig 
Sigmunds,  nach  Handschriften  von 
Hagen.  (Geschichtsschieiber  der  deut- 
schen  Vorzeit  in  deutscher  Beaibeitung, 


LXXIX.)  Pp.  337.  Leipzig  :  Duncker. 
6  m. 
WiTTE  (H.)  Zur  Geschichte  der  burgun- 
dischen  Herrschaf  t  amOberrhein  [1459- 
1473].  (From  the  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  Ge- 
schichte des  Oberrheins.'  New  series. 
I-) 


X.  HISTOEY   OF   GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  lEELAND 


i 


Bologna  (G.)  Ingresso  in  Londra  dell' 
ambasciatore  per  la  serenissima  repub- 
blica  di  Venezia,  N.  H.  Niceolo  Tron, 
seguito  il  xxvii  agosto  1715.  Pp.  2i. 
Schio :  tip.  Marin. 

Beodrick  (hon.  G.  C.)  History  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  ('  Epochs  of  Church 
History.')  London :  Longmans.  Pp. 
235-    2/6. 

BuEKOws  (M.)  History  of  the  family  of 
Brocas  of  Beaurepaire  and  Eoche  Court, 
with  some  account  of  the  English  rule 
in  Aquitaine.  Pp.  496.  London : 
Longmans.     42/. 

Ceowthee  (G.  H.)  A  descriptive  history 
of  the  Wakefield  battles,  and  a  short 
account  of  this  ancient  and  important 
town.  Pp.  95,  illustr.  Wakefield:  Nichol- 
son.    1/. 

Demaus  (rev.  E.)  William  Tyndale,  a 
biography ;  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  English  Bible.  New  ed., 
revised  by  K.  Lovett.  London : 
Eeligious  Tract  Society.     8/. 

Godwin  (G.  N.)  The  civil  war  in  south- 
west Hampshire.  Pp.  24.  Southamp- 
ton :  Gilbert.     4to.     ikl. 

Goldschmidt  (S.)  Geschichte  der  Juden 
in  England  von  den  tiltesten  Zeiten  bis 
zu  ihrer  Verbannung.  I :  Eilftes  und 
zwolftes Jahrhunderte.  Pp.76.  Berlin: 
Rosenstein  &  Hildesheimer.     3  m. 

Gaedinee  (S.  E.)  History  of  the  great 
civil  war  ^1642-1649].  I  [1G42-1644]. 
24  maps.     London  :  Longmans.     21/. 

GtJAScoNi  (B.)  Eelazione  della  storia 
d'  Inghiiterra  del  1(547,  scritta  dal 
colonello  e  residente  in  Londra,  Ber- 
nardino Guasconi,  ed  inviata  a  Ferdi- 
nando  II  in  Firenze.  Ed.  by  G.  Gargani. 
Pp.  68.  Florence :  Eicci  (privately 
printed). 

Hall  (H.)     Society  in  the   Elizabethan 

age.     London :  Sonnenschein.     10/6. 
Haywaed  letters,  being  a  selection  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  late  Abraham 


Hayward  [1834-1884].  Ed.  by  H.  E. 
Carlisle.  2  vol.  London :  Murray. 
24/. 

Hewlett  (H.  G.)  Post-Norman  Britain ; 
foreign  influence  upon  the  history  of 
England,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
III  to  the  revolution  of  1688.  London  : 
S.  P.  C.  K.     3/. 

Hoee  (A.  H.)  The  church  in  England, 
from  William  III  to  Victoria.  2  vol. 
Pp.  1076.     Oxford:  Parker.     16/. 

Keith  (D.)  A  history  of  Scotland,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  David  I  [1153]. 
2  vol.  Pp.  660.  Edinburgh  :  Paterson. 
12/6. 

Kohlee  (A.)  S.  J.  Die  Martyrer  und 
Bekenner  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu  in  Eng- 
land wahrend  der  Jahre  1580  bis 
1680.  Pp.  647  ;  portraits.  Innsbruck  : 
Vereins-Buchhandlung. 

Lyte  (H.  C.  Maxwell).  History  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1530.  Pp.  504.  London :  Mac- 
millan.    16/. 

LoETiE  (Rev.  W.  J.)  London.  ('  Historic 
Towns.')  Pp.  223  ;  map.  London  : 
Longmans.     3/6. 

Plasse  (abb6  F.  X.)  Le  clerge  francjais 
ref ugie  en  Angleterre.  I.  Pp.  xxxv,  392 ; 
8  illustr.   Paris  :  Palme.     5  f. 

Eajiseia,  Cartularium  Monasterii  de.  Ed. 
by  W.  H.  Hart  and  the  rev.  P.  A.  Lyons. 
II.  London  :  Published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  rolls.     10/. 

Sodlange-Bodin  (A.)  La  mission  du 
due  de  Nivernais  a  Londres  [1762- 
1763].  Pp.35.  Paris:  Bureaux  de  la 
'  Revue  britannique.' 

Stephen  (Leslie).  Dictionary  of  national 
biography.  IX :  Canute-Chaloner. 
London:  Smith  &  Elder.     12 1 6. 

Walpole  (Spencee).  a  history  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
war  in  1815.  IV,  V.  Pp.  1210. 
London :  Longmans.     36/. 


XI.  ITALIAN  HISTOEY 


Amaei  (M.)  Altre  narrazioni  del  vespro 
siciliano,  scritte  nel  buon  secolo  della 
lingua.  Pp.  liv,  141.  Milan :  Hoepli. 
16mo.     2-50  1. 

Abgnani  (F.)  Cenni  storici  sulla  zecca, 
sulle  monete  e  medaglie  de'  Manfredi 
signori  di  Faenza,  e  sul  sigillo  del 
comune  e  del  jDopolo  della  stessa  citta. 
Pp.  80.     Faenza  :  Conti. 


Beeti  (D.)  II  conte  di  Cavour  avanti  il 
1848.    Pp.371.   Rome  :  Voghera  Carlo. 

BoNGHi  (R.)  Arnaldo  da  Brescia  :  studio. 
Pp-  73-  Citta  di  Castello :  Lapi. 
16mo.     1  1. 

Botti  (G.)  Della  varia  fortuna  dei  Siculi 
e  dei  Sicani  innanzi  alle  colonic  greche 
di  Sicilia  :  notizia.  Pp.21.  Messina: 
Tipogralia  del  Progresso. 
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Candido   (E.)      Cronaca   udinese    [1554- 

1564J     trascritta    ed   annotata   da   V. 

Joppi.     PiJ.     30.       Udine :     Tip.    del 

Patronata. 
Claketta  (G.)     La  successione  di  Ema- 

nuele  Filiberto  al  trono  Sabaudo,  e  la 

prima  ristorazione  della  casa  di  Savoia. 

Pp.  462.     Turin  :  Botla.     6  1. 
Junius.    La  valine  d'Aoste  au  moyen  fl,ge 

et  a  la   renaissance :  essai.     Pp.  128. 

Turin :  Tarizzo.     lOmo.     1-50  1. 
Mariano  (E.)     Biografi  e  critici  del  Ma- 

chiavelli :    saggi.     Pp.    112.     Naples: 

tip.  deir  University. 
Mario  (Jessie  W.).  Della  vita  di  Giuseppe 

Mazzini.     Pp.  499.    Milan  :  Sonzogno. 

9-30  1. 
Mencacci  (P.)   Memorie  documentate  per 

la  storia  della  rivoluzione  italiana.   Ill, 

1.  Pp.128.  Rome :  tip.  di  San  Giuseppe. 


Meekel  (C.)  Manfredi  I  e  Manfredi  II 
Lancia :  contribute  alia  storia  politica 
e  letteraria  italiana  nell'  epoca  sueva. 
Pp.188.     Turin :  Loescher.     5  1. 

Raveggi  (F.)  Eacconto  storico  della  bat- 
taglia  di  Montanara.  Pp.  170.  Flo- 
rence :  tip.  del  '  Fieramosca.'   1'50 1. 

Sala  (G.  a.)  Diario  romano  degli  anni 
1798-1799.  III.  Pp.  368.  Eome: 
Presso  la  Societa.     6  1. 

ViDARi  (G.)  Frammenti  storici  dell'  agio 
ticinese.  2  vol.  Pp.  398, 542.  Pa  via: 
Fusi.     10 1. 

Wagner  (A.)  Die  unteritalischen  Nor- 
mannen  und  das  Papsttum  in  ihren 
beiderseitigen  Beziehungen,  von  Victor 
III  bis  Hadrian  IV  [1086-1156]. 
Pp.  54,  with  2  genealogical  tables. 
Breslau  :  Kohler.     1  m. 


XII.  HISTOEY  OF  THE   NETHEELANDS 


Bennecke  (H.)  Zur  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Strafprozesses  :  das  Strafver- 
fahren  nach  den  hoUandischen  und 
flandrischen  Eechten  der  zwolften  und 
dreizehnten  Jahrhunderte.  Pp.  134. 
Marburg  :  Elwert.     3-50  m. 

Bormans  (S.)  Memoire  du  l^gat  Onufrius 
sur  les  affaires  de  Liege  [1468].  Pp. 
xxxiv,  202.    Brussels  :  Hayez. 

Capelle  (J.  van  de).  Het  beleg  en  de 
verdediging  van  Haarlem  [1572-1573]. 
I,  II.  Pp.  232,  238.    Haarlem  :  Nobels. 

Dehaisnes  (chan.)  Documents  et  ex- 
traits  divers  concernant  I'histoire  de 
I'art  dans  la  Flandre,  I'Artois,  et  le 
Hainaut,  avant  le  quinzi^me  si^cle. 
I  [627-1373]  ;  II  [1374-1401].  2  vol. 
Paris  :  Champion.     4to.     140  f. 

Nameche  (A.  J.)  Cours  d'histoire  natio- 
nale.  Cinqui^me  partie  :  jj^riode  espa- 
gnole.  XVII.  Pp.  464.  Louvain  : 
Fonteyn.     4  f. 

Le  r^gne  de  Philippe  II  et  la  lutte 


religieuse  dans  les  Pays-Bas  au  seizi^me 
si^cle.  V.   Pp.  512.  Louvain:  Fonteyn. 


4f, 
EiEBEEK    (Jan 

[1652  -  1655] 

Kemink. 
RoEVER  (N.  de) 


van). 
Pp. 


Dagverhaal.       I 
605.      Utrecht  : 


De  kroniek  van  Staets. 
Eene  bladzijde  uit  de  geschiedenis  van 
het  fabriekambt  der  stad  Amsterdam 
[1594-1628].  Pp.  43.  Amsterdam  : 
ten  Brink  &  de  Vries.     1-25  fl. 

Sepp  (C.)  Bibliotheek  van  Nederlandsche 
kerkgeschiedschrijvers  :  opgave  van 
het  geen  Nedei'landers  over  de  geschie- 
denis der  christelijke  kerk  geschreven 
hebben.  Pp.  510.  Leyden :  Brill.  20 
cents. 

Utrecht. — Album  studiosorum  academiae 
Ehenotraiectinre  [1634  -  1886] :  acce- 
dunt  nomina  curatorum  et  professorum 
per  eadem  secula.  Pp.  xlvi,  251,60. 
Utrecht :  Beijers  &  J.  van  Boekhoven. 
26-25  fl. 


XIII.  SCANDINAVIAN  HISTOEY 


Lund  (T.)  Das  tagliche  Leben  in  Skan- 
dinavien  wahrend  des  sechzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts;  eine  kulturhistorische  Studie 
iiber  die  Entwickelung  und  Einrichtung 
der  Wohnungen.  Deutsche  vom  Ver- 
fasser  besorgte  Ausgabe.  Copenhagen  : 
A.  F.  Host. 

McDaniel  (S.)     Life  of  St.  Olave,  martyr. 


king  and  patron  of  Norway.  Pp.  36. 
London :  Washbourne.  1/. 
ScHLEswiG-Holstein-Lauenburgische  Re- 
gesten  und  Ui'kunden.  Im  Auftrage 
der  Gesellschaf  t  fur  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Lauenburgische  Geschichte  bearbeitet 
und  herausgegeben  von  P.  Hasse.  II 
[1250-1300].  Hamburg:  Voss.4to.  4m. 


XIV.   SLAVONIAN  AND   EOUMANIAN  HISTOEY 


Baieu  (R.)  Die  Insel  Riigen  nach  ihrer 
archaologischen  Bedeutung.  Pp.  70. 
Stralsund :  Bremer. 

Charpin-Feugerolles  (Madame  de). 
El^onore  d'Autriche,  reine  de  Po- 
logne.  Pp.  224.  Saint-Etienne :  Th6o- 
lier.     3-50  f. 

Cracow. — CoUectaneorum  ex  archive  col- 


legii  historic!  Cracoviensis  tom.  III. 
(Scriptores  rerum  Polonicarum,  IX.) 
Pp.  499.     Cracow  :  Fi'iedlein. 

Historici   diarii    domus    professa; 

societatis  Jesu  Cracoviensis  anni  novem 
[1600-1608].  (Scriptores  rerum  Poloni- 
carum, X.)  V]}.  285.  Cracow:  Friedlein. 

Elk  (J.)   Die  jiidischen  Kolonien  in  Russ- 
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land.  Kulturhistorische  Studie  und 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Juden  in 
Eussland.  Pp.219.  Frankfurt :  Kauff- 
mann.     4  m. 

Kbahmek  (major).  Der  russische  Krieg- 
schauplatz  in  seinem  Einflusse  auf  die 
dort  operirenden  Armeen  im  Feldzuge 
1812  und  dem  polnischen  Insurrections- 
kriege  [1830-1831].  Pp.  30,  Berlin  : 
Mittler. 

Lepab  (J.)  Ueber  die  Kultur-Thatigkeit 
der  slavischen  Apostel  Cyrill  und 
Method.    Pp.    16.      Prague :  Wiesner. 

Leboy-Bea0liku  (A.)  L'empire  des  tzars 
et  les  Busses.  II :  Les  institutions. 
Pp.  636.     Paris  :  Hachette.     7-50  f. 

MoNUMENTA  spcctautia  historian!  Slavo- 
rum  meridionalium.  XV,  XVI :  Acta 
historian!  confinii  militaris  Croatiae 
illustrantia  [1479-1G93].  Pp.  390,  435. 
Agram  :  Hartman. 

Ofen,   Die  Eroberung  von,  und  der  Feld- 


zug  gegen  dieTiirken  in  Ungarn  [1686], 
dargestellt  nach  den  Acten  der  Wiener 
Archive  und  anderen  authentischen 
Quellen.  Pp.  126;  plates.  Vienna: 
Seidel. 

Tadka  (F.)  Cancellaria  Johannis  Novi- 
forensis  episcopi  Olomucensis  [1364- 
1380].  Brief e  und  Urkunden  des  01- 
miitzer  Bischofs  Johann  von  Neumarkt. 
Pp.  157.     Vienna:  Gerold's  Sohn. 

Ulanowski  (B.)  Libri  judiciales  anti- 
quissimi  terrse  Cracoviensis.  I :  [1374- 
1390].     Pp.  387.     Cracow  :  Friedlein. 

Ubechia  (V.  A.)  Eelatiunile  Franciei  cu 
Eomania  sub  Ludovic  XIV,  XV,  &  XVI ; 
conferinta  tinuta  la  Atheneu  romanu. 
Bucharest :  Socecu  &  Co.     12mo. 

Vambeby  (A.)  The  story  of  Hungary ; 
with  the  collaboration  of  L.  Heilpiin. 
Pp-  453 ;  J^ap  '^^-  London :  Fisher 
Unwin. 


XV.   HISTOEY  OF   SPAIN  AND  POKTUGAL 

(Including  South  America,  &c.) 


Balagueb  (V.)  Historia  de  Catalufia.  V, 
VI,  VII.  Pp.  513,  533,  515.  Madrid: 
Tello.    4to.     38  is. 

Castellanos  (J.)  Historia  del  nuovo 
reino  de  Granada.  Publicala  por  pri- 
mera  vez  D.  Antonio  Paz  y  Melia.  I. 
(Coleccion  de  escritores  castellanos, 
XLIV.)  Pp.  Ivii,  450.  Madrid  :  Perez 
Dubrull.     5-50  rs. 

Coleccion  de  documentos  in6ditos  para 
la  historia  de  Espafia.  Edited  by  the 
marqu6s  de  laFuensantadel  Valle,  J.  S. 
Rayon,  &  F.  de  Zabalburu.  LXXXVI : 
Historia  de  Felipe  IV,  torn.  ii.  Pp. 
688.     Madrid :  Murillo.     4to.     13  rs. 

CoNSTiTucioNEs  de  Espaiia  y  las  demas 
naciones  de  Europa,  con  la  historia 
general  de  Espafia  misma  y  de  cada 
una  de  las  otras  naciones.  Eevised  ed., 
2  vol.  Pp.  234,  352,  portraits.  Ma- 
drid :  Escribano  &  Echevarria.  4to. 
9rs. 

Daean  (V.)  Le  general  Miguel  Miramon  : 
notes  sur  I'histoire  du  Mexique.  Pp. 
252.     Rome  :  Perino.     6  1. 

Feenandez  Dubo  (C.)  La  armada  in- 
vencible.  II.  Pp.  539.  Madrid: 
Murillo. 

La  conquista  de  las  Azores  en  1583. 

Pp.  525.  Madrid:  Eivadeneyra.  4to. 
8  rs. 

Guzman  Blanco  (A.)  De  bevrijder  van 
Zuid-Amerika :  eene  bijdrage  tot  de 
geschiedenis  der  Zuid-Amerikaansche 
onafhankelijkheidsoorlogen.  Pp.  84. 
Amsterdam :  Olivier. 

IbaSez  y  Gaecia  (S.)  Historia  de  las 
islas  Marianas  con  su  derrotero,  y  de 
las  Carolinas  y  Palaos,  desde  el  descu- 
brimiento  por  Magallanes  en  el  auo 
1521  hasta  nuestros  dias.  Pp.  207. 
Granada:  Sabatel.     4to. 

Itdebiza  y  Zavala  (J.  R.)     Historia  gene- 


ral de  Vizcaya  :  origen  de  meriiidades 
y  su  gobierno  antiguo  ;  catalogo  de  los 
senores  que  tuvo.  Ecrita  en  auo  de 
1785.  Precedida  de  un  prologo  del  P. 
Fidel  Fita.   Pp.413.   Madrid:  Aguado. 

Lopez  (D.)  La  politica  de  Felipe  II : 
memoria  leida  en  el  Ateneo  de  Madrid. 
Pp.  32.  Madrid :  Hernandez.  4to. 
1  r. 

Majoeca. — Cronicon  mayoricense.  No- 
ticias  y  relaciones  historicas  de  Mallor- 
cas  [1229-1800].  Edited  from  manu- 
scripts &c.  by  A.  Campaner  y  Fuertes. 
Pp.  611.  Palma  de  Mallorca:  Colomar 
y  Salas.  Foho.     24-50  rs. 

Pabidks  y  Guillkn  (V.)  Origen  del 
nombre  de  Extremadura,  el  de  los  anti- 
guos  y  modernos  de  sus  comarcas, 
ciudades,  villas,  pueblos,  y  rios  ;  situa- 
cion  de  sus  antiguas  poblaciones  y 
caminos.  Pp.  97.  Plasencia :  Hon- 
tiveros.     1-25  rs. 

Pella  y  Fobgas  (J.)  Historia  del  Ampur- 
dan.  Estudio  de  la  civilizacion  en  las 
comarcas  del  Nordeste  de  Cataluila. 
VI.  Pp.  576.     Madrid :  Murillo. 

Pebalta  (M.  M.  de).  Costa-Eka  y  Co- 
lombia de  1573  a  1881 ;  su  jurisdiccion 
y  sus  limites  territoriales.  Pp.  392. 
Madrid :  Hernandez.     4to.     31  rs. 

Teatchevsky  (A.)  L'Espagne  a  l'6poque 
de  la  revolution  fran^aise.  Pp.  55. 
Paris :  Alcan. 

Eeiss  (W.)  &  Stcbel  (A.)  The  iiecropolis 
of  Ancon  in  Peru  ;  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  civilisation  and  industry  of 
the  empire  of  the  Incas :  being  the 
results  of  excavations  made  on  the 
spot.  XIV.  Pp.  II,  11  plates.  Berlin: 
Asher.     Fol.     30  m. 

Eey  y  Escabiz  (a.)  Historia  y  descrip- 
cion  de  la  ciudad  de  la  Corufia.  I. 
Pp.  24.     La  Coruna  :  Abad.     Fol. 
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XVI.    SWISS  HISTOEY 


Gomez  de  Cadiz  (E.)     Historia  de  Suiza. 

Pp.  297.    Madrid  :  Murillo.     4to.     3  rs. 
Meyer  (W.)    Die  Schlacht  bei  Zurich  am 

25  und  27  September  1799.      With  a 

preface    by    G.   Meyer    von    Knonau. 

Pp.  42,  plan.     Ziirich :  Schulthess. 


Vauteey  (mgr.)  Histoire  des  6vfiques  de 
Bale.     Illustr.    Einsiedeln :  Benziger. 

WiCHSEE  (S.  J.)  Cosmus  Heer,  Landam- 
mann  des  Kantons  Glarus  [1790-1837]. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  vaterlandischen  Ge- 
schichte.     Pp.  365.     Glarus:  Baschlin. 


XVII.   HISTOEY  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMEEICA 

(Including  Canada) 


CocREE  (W.  J.)  The  civil  government  of 
Michigan,  with  chapters  on  political 
machinery,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Pp.  25 1 .  Detroit :  Kich- 
mond  &  Backus.     12mo.     75  cents. 

Ceawfoed  (Lucy).  The  history  of  the 
White  Mountains  from  the  first  settle- 
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Revue   Historique,  xzxii.  2 November 

— Gr.  Bloch  :  Democratic  reform  at 
Rome  in  the  tlilnl  century,  u.c,  con- 
tinued [dealing  with  the  authorities 
which  have  been  supposed  to  imply  a 
change  at  that  date  in  the  constitution 

of  the  comitia  centuriatd] C.  Bk- 

MONT :  The  co^idemnation  of  John 
Lackland  by  the  coiirt  of  peers  of 
France  [1202],  concluded  [maintaining 
that  this  was  the  only  condemnation, 
and  that  John's  supposed  summons  in 
1203    on    the    charge     of    murdering 

Arthur  of  Brittany  is  unhistorical] 

VicoMTE  G.  d'Avenel  :  The  French 
clergy  and  liberty  of  conscience  nncler 
Louis  XIII  [part  of  a  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  writer's  '  Eichelieu  et  la 

monarchic     absolue '] Baron     Du 

Casse  :  Ofi  the  '  Correspondance  de 
NapoUon  J"",'  continued  [supplement 
of  letters,  31  Oct.  1806-15  Feb.  1809, 

omitted  in  the  edition] Fustel  de 

CouLANGEs :  Obituary  notice  of  Emile 
Belot  [f  30  Sept.]. 

Bevae  des  Questions  Historiques,  xl.  2. 
— October — Abbe  O.  Delaec  :  The  pon- 
tificate  of  Nicholas  II  [a  narrative, 
including,  among  other  things,  the 
text  with  translation  and  notes  of  the 
disputed  decretal  of  10  April  1059,  and 
treating  in  detail  of  the  affair  of  Beren- 
gar  of  Tours,  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  pope  with  the  Normans  of  Apulia, 

with  France,  and  with  Germany] 

E.  Prampain,  S.J. :  The  Gunpoivdcr 
plot  [a  detailed  narrative,  based  upon 
extensive  study  of  the  documentary 
evidence,  but  written  in  apparent  ig- 
norance of  the  materials  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Gardiner  among  the  Hat- 
held  papers] Abb6  E.  Allain  :  The 

policy  of  the  revolution  concerning 
education  [giving  an  account  of  the 
debates  of  the  conseils  from  14  Bru- 

maire,  an  IV,  to  Floreal,  an  VII] 

L.  SciouT :  Fills  VI,  the  directory,  and 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  [1798-9  ; 
continuation  of  article  in  previous 
volume  on  '  The  directory  and  the 
Roman  republic  ']. D.  d'Aussy  :  La 


faction  du  cceur  navrd,  episode  des 
guerres  de  religion  [1573]. 

Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  xlvii. 
4. — P.  Pklicier  :  Narrative  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Burgundian  deputies  to  Blois 
on  the  accession  of  diaries  VIII  [1483], 
followed  by  an  account  of  their  election 
to  the  states-general  at  Beaune  [1484], 
with  their  instructions  [proces  verbal 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque 

Nationale]. F.  Aubert  :   Tlie  '  huis- 

siers'  of  the  j^arl lament  of  Paris  [1300- 

1420;    with   documents]. P.   Fodr- 

NiER :  An  unknown  opponent  of  St. 
Bernard  and  Peter  Lombard  [descrip- 
tion of  a  work  entitled  '  Liber  de 
vera  philosophia,'  preserved  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  at 
Grenoble  and  written  by  a  partisan  of 
Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e  some  time  after 
1179.  Among  the  extracts  given  are  a 
new  account  of  the  council  of  Rheims, 
1148,  and  a  variety  of  notices  of  the 

theological  disputes  of  the  time] 

F.  BouRXON :  On  the  defences  of  the 
southern  suburb  of  Paris  prior  to  the 
fortifications  of  Philip)  Augustus  [addu- 
cing evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  wall]. 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  iv.— October — H.  Pigeon- 
NEAu :  La  politique  coloniale  de  Colbert 
[regarding  Colbert  not  as  a  systematic 
protectionist,  but  as  guided  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  interests  of  France  at 
the  time.  His  dealings  with  the  trading 
companies  which  he  established,  more 
especially  with  the  West  Indian  com- 
pany, show  that  he  regarded  monopoly 
as  merely  a  temporary  expedient.  His 
ideas  on  colonial  government  were 
juster  and  more  liberal  than  those  of 
his  predecessors  or  indeed  his  suc- 
cessors]  Vicomte  H.  Begoden  :  La 

Priisse  et  VEglise  catholique  [1815- 
1870]. F.  AunuRTiN  :  L'imput  fon- 
der en  France  jusqu'en  1789  ;  second 
article  [sketches  the  history  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  in  France  from  Colbert  to 
1789.  The  constituent  assembly 
applied   to    the    land    tax    principles 
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which  were  generally  accepted  by 
public  opinion,  and  had  been  already 
put  in  practice  on  different  occasions. 
In  taxation  as  in  the  political  order  the 
remark  of  Mignet  holds  good,  that  the 
states-general  merely  decreed  a  revolu- 
tion already  effected]. The  Japanese 

correspondent  of  the  review  contributes 
an  essay  on  public  opinion  and  parlia- 
mentary government  in  Japan  [public 
opinion  dates  from  1868 ;  a  Japanese 
parliament  is  to  meet  in  1890]. 

Bulletin  Epigraphique.—  JwZy — C.  de  la 
Bebge  :  U organisation  des  flottes  ro- 
maines,  continued. G.  Laeaye  :  Ins- 
criptions  inMites  de  la   Corse. A. 

Delattbe  :  Inscriptions  latines  de  Car- 
tilage. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  THistoire  dn 
Protestantisme  Fran9ais,  xxv.  9,  10. — 
September — A.  Picheual-Darmeu  :  The 
emigration  of   1752,    concluded   [with 

unpublished  letters]. N.  Weiss  :  The 

execution  of  two  Hugitenot  ladies  at 
Paris    [1588,    with   extract   from    the 

registers    of    the    parliament]. C, 

Read  :  Daniel  Chamicr,  continued 

C.  L.  Frossard  :  On  the  ecclesiastical 
disciplirie  of  the  refoiined  churches  of 
France,  continued.  ^^=  October  —  N. 
Weiss  :  The  reformation  at  Metz  and 
Thionville  in  1524. F.  Puaux  :  Par- 
ticulars of  the  public  burning  of 
Claude's  '  Plaintes  des  Protestants  '  at 
London  [May  19,  1680,  from  diplo- 
matic correspondence] Statistics  of 

the  protestant  population  of  France  in 
1760  [337,307  certain,  together  with 
256,000  estimated]. 

Compte  rendu  de  rAcadcmie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques.  —  August  — 
FusTEL  DE  CouLANGis  :_  Obscrvaticms 
sur  un  ouvrage  de  M.  Emile  de  Lave- 
leye  intituU  '  La  propria  collective 

du  sol  dans  clivers  pays.' E.  Bout- 

MY :  La  revolution  industrielle  et 
agraire,  et  le  gouvernement  oligar- 
chiqtie  en  Angleterre  au  dix-huitiime 
slide. 

La  Controverse  et  le  Contemporain. — 
August,  September  —  Mgr.  Eicard  : 
L'abbi  Maury  avant  1789,  continued. 
=  August — P.  Allard  :  La  persecu- 
tion de  VaUrien,  continued.  =  Sep- 
tember—Z.  Souben:  Les  causes  de  la 
decadence  de  VEspagne  au  seiziime  et 
au  dix-septiime  siicle.  -  October  — 
P.  Allard  :  Les  chretiens  sous  Claude 
le  Gothique  [268-270]. 

Journal  Asiatique. — May,  July—K.  Sau- 
VAiRE :  Matii'iaux  pour  servir  a  I'his- 
toire  de  la  numismatique  et  de  la  mHro- 
logie  rnusulmane,  continued. 

Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique,  1886,  part  iii.--P.  Claeys  & 
J.  Geerts  :  The  ancient  fortifications  of 

Ghent  [with  four  folding  plates] L. 

DE  ViLLERs :  The  birth  and  early  years 
of  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  and  her  mar- 
riage with   John,  duke  of   Touraine, 


afterwards  dauphin  [with  extracts  from 

accounts,   <&c.j H.   Delehaye  :    On 

the  biography  of  Henry  of  Ghent  [almost 
entirely  based  upon  Father  Ehrle's 
monograph  in  Denifle  &  Ehrle's  '  Ar- 
chiv,'  i.  365-401] Ferses,  (fc,  cur- 
rent at  Ghent  in  1814  and  1815. 

Nouvelle  Keyue. — September  1 — F.  de 
Lesseps  :  Episodes  de  1848  a  Paris  et 

d  Madrid Zaborowski  :    L'emploi 

des  metaux  chcz  les  Egyptiens  et  les 
Chald4ens.=^October  1. — L.  Pauliat  : 
La  politiqtie  coloniale  sous  Vancien  re- 
gime. 

La  Rivolution  'Er9.JX()9.iBe.—  July-Septem- 
ber— L.  DE  MoNTLUc  :  La  Bretagne  a  la 

veille  de  la  revolution F.  Rooviere  : 

Quatrefages  de  la  Roquette  [continued]. 

J.  F.  CoLFAVRU  :  Reorganisation  du 

pouvoir  judiciaire  [two  articles]. 

T.  Lhuillier  :  Liste  aniiotee  des  deputes 
a  VassembUe  natiotiale  constituunte 
pour  les  baillages  de  Meaux,  Melun, 
Nemours,  et  Provins. 

Bevue  Celtique. — May — J.  Aberckomby  : 
Two  Irish  fifteenth-century  versions  of 
sir  John  Mandeville's  '  Travels,'  con- 
tinued. 

Bevue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littcra- 
ture. — October  4 — Unpniblished  letter  of 
an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  [June 
17, 1793].=11  T.  R, :  Political  Ccrr- 
respmidence  of  Castillon  and  Marillac. 

F.   de    Coulanges  :    Reply   to  M. 

Viollet's  criticisyn  in  Rev.  Crit.,  August 
9,  with  observations  by  the  latter  [deal- 
ing with  questions  of  property  and 
common  possession  in  early  German 
society,  &c.]  18 — A.  Chuquet:  Re- 
cent     loorks    on     Wallenstein E. 

MiJNTz :  TJie  Vatican  library  under 
Nicolas  V  and  Calixtus  III.  25 — ■ 
A.  Chuquet  :  BernJiard  of  Weimar  [on 
Droysen's  biography] .==i^ove?»6er  1 
— The  Same  :  Napoleon  as  a  general 
[review  of  count  Yorck  von  Wartem- 
burg]. 

Bevue  des  Deux-Mondes. — August  1,  Oc- 
tober 1 — C.  de  Mazade  :  Mettemich  [to 

1815],   two    artip.lps. AugiJJtf.    1 — G. 

Bourdeau:    L'Allemagne  au  dix-hui- 

tieme  siArle. 1 5 — A.    Maury  :    Une 

conspiration  sotts  Louis  XIV ;  la  de- 
couverte  du  complot  du  chevalier  de 
Rolian  et  de  Latreaumont.^=Septem- 
ber  1 — E.  Gebhabt:  Une  renaissance 
religieuse  au  moyen  age ;  Vapostolat  de 

saint  Frangois   d' Assise. 1-15 — E. 

Daudet  :  Les  Bourbons  et  la  seconde 
coalition  [1798-1800] .=15,  October 
15 — FusTEL  DE  GouLANGKS  :  L'etendu£, 
la  constitution,  et  la  culture  du  do- 
maine  rural  chez  les  Romains. 

Bevue  de  OcOgrapMe. — October  —L.  Des- 
CHA5IPS :  Un  colonisateur  du  temps  de 
Richelieu,  Isaac  de  Razilly. 

Revue  des  l-tudes  Juives. — July — Fbied- 
LANDEB :    Les  Pharisiens  et  les   gens 

du  peuple. A.  Cahen  :  Le  rabbinat 

de  Metz,  continued Schwabzfeld  : 
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Deux  Episodes  de  Vhistoire  des  Juifs 
roumains. 

Hevue  Politique  et  Litteraire. — Septem- 
ber 4 — M.  Pellet  :  NapoUon  d  Vile 
d'Elbe,  d'apris  des  documents  nou- 
veaux. 

Bevue  de  I'Histoire  des  Belig^ons. — July- 
August— A.  Beville  :  L^empercur  Ju- 

lien,    continued. G.    Dottin  :    La 

croyance  d  Vimmortaliti  de  Vdme  chez 
les  anciens  Irlandais. 


Revue  de  la  Bevolution. — A  iigiist — Pagaht 
d'Hermansart  :  La  revolution  dans  le 
nord  dela  France ;  unniagistrat  muni- 
cipal a  Saint-Omer  [1791] Bapport 

de  Kellerniann  sur  les  opt'rations  mili- 
taires  de  Mont  Blanc  [17  Sept.-20  Oct. 
1793].=  September-October  —  F.  A. 
Lefebvre  :  Une  commune  boulonnaise 
jjendant  la  r(>volution.=^^S('ptember — 
Turreau  :  Plan  pour  la  couquete  de 
Saint- Domingue. 


II.   GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 


Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift,  Ivii.  1. 

Munich. — K.  Lohmeyer  :  Nikolaus  Kop- 
pemikus  [a  biography  based  upon  the 
work  published  by  L.  Prowe  in  1883, 
with  observations  on  Copernicus'  reli- 
gious position] . J.voN  Pflugk-Hart- 

TUNG :  The  beginnings  of  the  Wirttem- 
berg  ministry  of  Freiherr  von  Linden, 
from  his  memoirs  [giving  an  account  of 
the  events  in  Wirttemberg  following  the 
political  movements  of  1848]. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gdrres-Gesell- 
schaft,  vii.  4.  Munich.— S.  Ehses  : 
The  policy  of  Pope  Clement  VII  doivn 

to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  continued 

W.  ScHWARz :  Contributions  to  the 
biography  of  the  Cologne  theologian  J. 
Gropper,  from  sources  at  Bome,  con- 
tinued.  A.  vox  Bedmont  :  Leopold 

von     Banke H.     V.     Sauerland  : 

Notes  on  the  state  of  the  papal  archives 
and  finance  during  the  great  schism. 
H.    FiNKE :    On    three    suspected 

■    doctiments  of  Gregory  IX. P.  P.  M.- 

Alberdingk  Thijm  :  Beccnt  literature 
concerning  the  history  of  France  and 
tJie  Loiv  Countries  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  aitere 
Deutsche  GescMchtskunde,  xii.  1. 
Hanover.—  G.  Waitz  :  Criticism  of 
materials  for  Danish  history  [dealing 
with  Sueno  Aggonis,  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
the     '  Annales     Colbazienses,'     '  Lun- 

denses,'  &c] The  Same  :  On  the  first 

part  of  the  '  Annales  Fuldenses.' S. 

Herzberg-Frankel  :  On  the  oldest  book 
of  the  confraternity  of  St.  Peter  at 
Salzburg     [dating    from     about     784 

onwards]. H.  Hahn  :  The  names  in 

St.  Boniface's  letters  and  tJie  '  Liber 
vitce  ecclesia:  Dunelmensis  '  [an  attempt 
to  identify  many  of  the  Lindisfarne 
benefactors  with  persons  appearing  in 

St.   Boniface's  correspondence] 0. 

Holder-Egger  :    On   the   '  Translatio 

S.  Benedicti.' L.  von  Heinemann  : 

Criticism  of  materials  for  the  history 

of    Tegemsee B.    Thommen  :     On 

some  spurious  imperial  diplomas  in 
Switzerland   [professing  to   be  of   the 

eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries] F. 

KuRZE  :  On  the  '  Chronicon  Gozecense.'' 
F.  W.  E.  Both  :  An  unpublisJied  life 
of  Anno  II,  archbishop  of  Cologne. 


A.     Bethfeld  :     On    the    '  Genealogia 

regum    Francorum.'' J.    May  :    On 

Hertnannus  contractus. 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  viii  4. — November.  Gotha. 
V.  Schcltze  :  On  the  history  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  continued  [dealing 
with  the  emperor's  measures  against 
divination  and  sacrificial  observances, 

and   with  the  fall  of  Licinius] J. 

GoTTSCHicK :  The  doctrine  of  Hus, 
Luther,  and  Ztoingli  respecting  the 
church,  continued. 

Dove  &  Friedberg's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kir- 
chenrecht,  xxi.  2,  3.  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau. — K.  Kohler  :  The  old  pro- 
testant  doctrine  of  the  three  ecclesias- 
tical orders  [in  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation].  C.  Meuher:  Divorce  ac- 
cording to  canon  laiv W.  Martens  : 

The  appointment  to  the  papal  chair 
under  the  emperors  Henry  III  and  IV, 
continued  [examining  the  falsifications, 
papal  and  royalist,  of  the  decretals  of 
1059,  10()0,  and  1001]. 

Denifle  &  Ehrle's  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur- 
und  Kirchen-Geschichte  des  Mittel- 
alters,  ii.  3,  4.  Berlin. — F.  Ehrle  : 
On  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  the 
council  of  Vienne  [printing  a  protest 
of  the  Franciscan  body  against  the 
'  Spirituals '  and  in  particular  against 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  Johannis  Olivi, 
1  March,  1311  ;  and  a  defence  of  those 
doctrines  by  Ubertino  da  Casale,  written 

apparently     soon     afterwards]. H. 

Denifle  :  Master  EckeliarVs  Latin 
tvritings  and  the  basis  of  his  teaching. 
[Eckehart  has  hitherto  been  known  ex- 
clusively by  his  German  works.  Father 
Denifle,  by  the  discovery  of  some  of  his 
Latin  writings  in  a  manuscript  at 
Erfurt,  claims  to  have  established  the 
mystic's  true  position  as  a  Thomistic 
schoolman,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  which 
led  him  dangerously  near  pantheism. 
Abundant  specimens  are  given  of  the 
works  in  question.  From  a  notice  in  an 
appendix  it  appears  that  another  Latin 
manuscript  of  Eckehart  has  lately  been 
identified  by  the  same  scholar  at  Cues.] 

Father  Denifle  further  prints  the 

Acts  of  the  p>rocess  against  Eckehart 
[held  at  Cologne  in  1327.  The  editor 
maintains  that  this  was  the  first  official 
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cognisance  taken  of  his  views]. — He 
also  traces  the  origin  of  the  mystic  style 
of  preaching  in  Germany  [to  the  prac- 
tice  in   nunneries   dependent    on   the 

Dominican  order]. F.  Ehrle  prints 

documents  concerning  Leivis  the  Ba- 
varian and  theFraticelliand  Ghibellins 
of  Todi  and  Amelia  [1328],  concluded. 
Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fUr  Oester- 
reichische  Geschichtsforschung,  vii. 
4.  Innsbruck.— A.  Schulte  :  Studies 
in  the  early  history  of  the  house  of 
Hahsburg.  II :  Tlie  administration  of 
the  Habsburg  possessions  in  Elsass  in 
1303 F.  Kaltenbrunnee  :  The  col- 
lection of  letters  of  Berard  of  Naples, 
continued.  [Calendar  of  the  letters  in 
chronological  order,  from  Urban  IV  to 
Honorius,  besides  some  of  later  date ; 
with  remarks  on  their  historical  value, 

&c.] A.   BussoN  :    On   the  promise 

made  by  Otto  III,  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, to  Ottokar  of  Bohemia  re- 
specting the  imperial  election   [1262]. 

H.  V.  Sauerland  :  Passages  in  the 

'  Historia  Polonica  '  of  John  Dlugoss 
borrotved  from   Dietrich  of    Nieheim. 

G.  Schmidt  prints  a  narrative  of  a 

journey  from  Halberstadt  to  Pressburg 


[1429-1430]. E.Werttxsky  :  Review 

of  Seebohm's  '  English  Village  Com- 
munities.'' 
Ermisch's  Neues  Archiv  fiir  Sachsische 
GescMcIite  und  Alterthumskunde,  vii. 
8.  4.     Dresden. — P.  Rockrohe  :  Ekbert 

II,  margrave  of  Meissen  [d.  1090] 

H.  Knothe  :  Die  Kragensclie  Fehde 
[led  by  Heinrich  Kragen  in  1510  and 

the  following  years] A.  vox  Minck- 

wiTZ :  History  of  the  garrison  of  Dresden 
from  the  middle  ages  dowmvards. 

A.  Gaedeke:  On  the  papers  of  Hans 
Georg  von  Arnim,  lieutenant-general 
in  the  electoral  Saxon  service  [1631- 
1634,  with  documents]. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Eatholische  Theologie,  x. 
4.  Innsbruck. — K.  Munchex  :  The 
'  Teaching  of  the  Ttvelre  Apostles.'' 

B.  DuHR,   S.  J. :  The  charges  against 

father  Petrc H.   Grisar:    Reports 

addressed  to  the  Vatican  on  the  state  of 
protestantism  and  the  catholic  revival 
in  Bohemia  imder  Ferdinand  II. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1887, 
1.  Gotha.— K.  Mcller:  The  Wal- 
denses  and  their  separate  groups  down 
to  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, continued. 


III.   GEEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Church  Quarterly  Eeview.  No.  45. — Oc- 
tober— Father  Paolo  Sarpi  [a  biographi- 
cal study]. 

Dublin  Review.  3rd  Series.  No.  32.— Oc- 
tober-The  very  rev.  S.  Malone  :  WJiere 
was  St.  Patrick  born  ?  [arguing  in  fa- 
vour of  Bath.  The  writer  cites  among 
his  authorities  the  well-known  forgery, 
'  Eichard  of  Cirencester,  de  Situ  Britan- 

nice.'] Letters  of  pope    Leo    XIII 

for  the  Society  of  Jesus,  July  13,  1886  ; 
to  the  bishop  of  Hungary,  August  22  ; 
and  on  the  establishment  of  an  episco- 
pal hierarchy  in  India,  September  1.] 

Edinburgh  Review.  No.  336.—  October — 
The  third  invasion  of  France  [military 
criticism  of  the  operations  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  siege  and  capitu- 
lation of  Metz,  1870] The  architec- 
tural history  of  Cambridge. Wal- 


pole's  History  of  England. Letters 

and  despatches  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Quarterly  Review.  No.  Z2Q.- October  - 
The  dearness  of  gold  [dealing  with  re- 
cent    economical    questions]. Tlie 

historical  criticism  of  the  Ncic  Testa- 
ment [review  of  the  '  Introductions  to 
the  New  Testament '  by  Salmon  and 
Holtzmann]. 

Scottish  Review,  xvi. — October — D.  Bike- 
las  :  The  Byzantine  empire  [the  first 
instalment  of  a  translation  of  the 
k.  Bikelas's  work,  Xiepl  "Rv^^avrivuv,  con- 
taining a  rapid  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  empire  and  an  account  of  the 
various  inroads  which  it  suffered  from 
foreign  races] Ossiati's  Prayer  [Gae- 
lic text  from  the  dean  of  Lismore's  book, 
with  translation]. 


IV.   ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano.   xvii.  2,  3. — A. 

Medin  :  The  death  of  Giovanni  Aguto 
[sir  John  Hawkwood ;  unpublished  do- 
cuments and  songs  of  the  fourteenth 

century] P.  Santini:  The  condition 

of  the  country  people  in  the  thirteenth 

century. D.  Cakutti  :  The  cavaliere 

di  Savoja  and  the  youth  of  prince  Eu- 
gene  (two    articles). A.    Reumont  : 

The  marquis  di  Pri6  at  Brussels  [1716- 

1725]. The    Same  :     Jcan-Baptiste 

Rousseau  and  the  marquis  di  Prii. 
Rivista  Storica  Italiana,  iii.  3. — Turin. 


— V.  La  Mantia  :  Origin  and  history  of 
the  inquisition  in  Sicily  [from  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II  to  the 
abolition  of  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisi- 
tion in  the  island  in  1782  ;  giving  the 
general  notices  of  the  work  of  the  holy 
office  and  the  laws  &c.  regulating  it,  and 
illustrating  the  history  by  specimens  of 
its  actual  operations.  The  monograph 
is  accompanied  with  numerous  docu- 
ments and  narratives  hithei'to  unpub- 
lished]. 
Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  xiii.  3. — R. 
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Eeinier  :  Gasparo  Visconti. R.  Sab- 

BADiNi :  Letters  and  speeches  published 
and  unpublished  of    Gasparino  Bar- 

zizza  [a  bibliography],  continued C. 

Casati  :  New  tiotices  relating  to  Tomaso 
de  Marini  [1475-1572,  fermiere  e  teso- 
riere  generale   dello  stato  di   Milano], 

from    unpublished    documents. A. 

Neri  :  Unpublished  letters  of  Giuseppe 
Baretti  to  Antonio  Greppi  [1761-1770]. 

E.  MoTTA  :  On  Francesco  Sforza's 

supposed  visit  to  the  baths  of  Bomiio 

[1462,  denying  that  it  took  place] A. 

Medin  prints  a  description  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Brescia  drawn  up  in  1493. 
ArcMvio  Storico  Siciliano.  New  Series, 
X.  3,  4.  Palermo. — V.  di  Giovanni  : 
La  Croce  delta  Misericordia,  afterrvards 
called  La  Croce  de'  Vespri,  at  Palermo. 

C.  S.  Patti  :  Note  on  Castello  Ur- 

sino  [a  structureof  Frederick  II] E. 

Salemi  :  Memorials  of  the  destroyed 
church  of  San  Giacomo  la  Marina  at 

Palermo  [with  plates]. P.  M.Eocca: 

On  the  history  of  Castellamare  del 
Golfo  [chiefly  in  the  sixteenth  century]. 
G.  CosENTiNO  :  New  documents  re- 
lating to  the  inquisition  in  Sicily  [ap- 
pendix to  previous   article,  with   two 

additional  documents] L.  Boglino 

prints  a  Penitentiary  from  a  twelfth- 
century  manuscript  at  Palermo G. 

CosENTiNO  :  On  tlie  use  of  wax  tablets 
in  Sicily  in  tlie  fourteenth  century. 


E.  Pal.vez  :  The  life  of  Ariadeno  Bar- 
barossa  [translated  from  an  unpub- 
lished Spanish  version  of  the  original 
Turkish,  with  commentary  and  notes, 
continued]. 

ArcMvio  Veneto.  xxx.  2. — B.  Cecchetti: 
Venetian  life  about  the  year  1300  [con- 
tinued].  G.  GiUEiATO  :  On  a  manu- 
script relating  to  the  siege  of  Corfu 
[1716] — — V.  CiAN  :  On  an  embassy 
of  Pietro  Bembo  [December  1514],  first 
article  [a  contribution  to  the  history  of 

Leo  X's  relations  with  Venice] R. 

Pkedelli  prints  flvedocimients  relating 
to  the  war  of  the  '  Castello  d'Amore ' 
[1215]  in  Treviso  [with  introduc- 
tion]  B.  C. :  Deaths  from  cold  and 

famine  at  Venice  [1566] ;  and  the 
famine  in  Frajice  [1662]. 

zzzi.  1,  2. — A.  Medin  :  The  surrender 
of  Trevisa  and  the  death  of  Cangrande 
I  delta  Scala  ;  songs  of  the  fourteenth 

century B.   Cecchetti:    Notes   on 

Venetian    ladies    of    the  iniddle  ages 

[from  various  sources] V.  Cian  :  On 

an  embassy  of  Pietro  Bembo  [conclu- 
ded].  C.   CiPOLLA :    Researches  into 

the  traditions  concerning  the  ancient 
immigrations  into  the   lagoon-country 

[continued]. G.  Giomo  :  Calendar  of 

some  deliberations  of  the  Senato  Misti, 
concluded     [July     1302-June     1332]. 

C.  CiPOLLA :  Statuti  rurali  Vero- 

nesi  [twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries]. 


V.   KUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  E.  Morfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina),  September- 
November  —  The  memoirs  of  admiral 
Ch/icliagov,  continued.  =^  September 
— Recollections  of  Matthew  Mouraviev- 
Apostol  [one  of  the  Dekabrists ;  after 
thirty  years'  exile  he  was  allowed  to 
return  from  Siberia  in  1856,  and  died 
at  Moscow  in  1886,  aged  ninety -three]. 
==  September-October— Y.  Baratin- 
SKi  :  The  Polish  rebellion  of  1863, 
continued.  =^=  September — M.  Vavi- 
Lov  :  The  last  days  of  Russian  America, 

continued Memoirs  of  D.  J.  Kipi- 

ani,  continued  [interesting  details 
relating  to  the  history  of  Georgia  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century]. 
==  September-November—'^.  Schil- 
DER :  The  siege  of  Plevna  in  1877. 
[These  articles  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  with  them  are  incorporated 
the  correspondence  and  notes  of  Tod- 
leben,  showing  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend.]  ==  Sep- 
tember—  Contributions  to  the  latest 
history  of  Bulgaria  [an  account  of  the 
opposition  to  Prince  Alexander].  == 
October — J.  Zmounchilla  :  Extracts 
from  the  posthumous  memoirs  of  Eras- 
mus Stogov  [a  well-known  Russian 
sailor,  who  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us 


about  the  exiles  in  Siberia].  =^  No- 
vember— Recollections  of  the  Dekabrist 

BeUyeVj  continued. 0.  Heufeldeh  : 

A  surgeon's  recollections  of  M.  D.  Sko- 
belev  [does  not  think  that  the  general 
died  of  foul  play,  but  that  he  was  of  an 
excitable  temperament  and  remarkably 

careless  about  his  health] Further 

conti'ibutions   to   the   latest  Bulgarian 

history N.  Davidov  :  Stories  of  the 

life  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski  Viest- 
nik). —  Sejitember — J.  Doubasov  :  Trials 
of  the  Doukhobm-tzi  of  Tambov  in  1803 
[a  sect  which  denied  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  account  is  a  curious 
contribution  to  the  history  of  dissent  in 

Russia] A.  B n:  Russian  catlio- 

lics    at    Moscow  at    tJie    end    of    the 

seventeenth  century. M.  Gobodetz- 

Ki :  The  museum  of  antiquities  atVilna. 
==  October — P.  Kaeatigin  :  Happy 
moments  in  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Paul,  1796  1801  [stories  illustrating 
the  favourable  side  of  the  character  of 

this  eccentric  man]. P.  P :  The 

French  in  Russia  [a  study  of  the 
various  political  adventurers  who  have 
visited  the  country  from  the  earliest 
times]. N.  Kouteinikov  :  The  agony 
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of  Polaiul  [a  sketch  of  the  last  years 
of  the  republic].  ==  A^ouemfcer — A. 
Brdckneb  :  New  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
CatJierine  II  [many  valuable  details 
gathered  from  the  reports  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  Count  Mercy 
d'Argenteau.  Professor  Briickner  of 
Dorpat  has  already  published  a  life  of 

Catherine   of   great    merit]. S.  Pe- 

TBOvsKi :  Traditions  of  the  Theils  family 
[who  came  to  Bussia  from  Holland  in 


the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  since 
then  have  held  various  important  posts 

in  the  empire] I.  Mozhaiski  :  Suvo- 

rov  in  the  village  of  Kochanskoe,  from 
the  narrative  of  an  old  inhabitant 
[this  was  an  estate  belonging  to  Suvorov 
to  which  he  retired  during  his  disgrace]. 

L.  King  :  Stories  about  the  emperor 

Nicholas  [generally  illustrating  the 
more  amiable  side  of  his  character, 
which  it  is  well  should  be  known  when 
we  hear  so  much  of  the  opposite]. 


VI.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria,  ix.  1-3. — May-Septetnber — F. 
CoDERA :  Scarce  coins  of  Almotamid  of 
Seville  [dated  45(6  ?),  probably  an  error 

for  46(0?) F.  FiTA  prints  forty-six 

documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Ma- 
drid [1235-1275 ;  papal  and  royal  privi- 
leges, conveyances  and  exchanges, 
letters  of  Ferdinand  III  and  Alfonso  X, 
&c.]  :  followed  by  the  Legend  of  St. 
Isidore  (Latin  text)  by  the  Deacon  Juan 

[identified  with  Gil  de  Zamora]. J. 

G.  DE  Akteche  :  Notice  of  manuscript 
by  J.  Arantigui  y  Sanz  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  artillery  in  Spain  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  [the 
first  occasion  of  its  use  is  stated  to  be  at 
the  siege  of  Algeciras  by  Mohammed  IV 
of  Granada] F.  Fita  prints  an  un- 
edited/z^ero  of  AlcalA  [1223],  an  agree- 
ment between  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  archdeacon  of  Madrid,  and  the 
monastery  of  St.  Domingo  de  Silos,  as 
to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  near  Madrid 
[1224].  =  4.  October— F.  Fita  prints 
Fuerosof  Uceda  [1222],  Madrid  [1222], 

and  Alcald  de  Henarcs  [122.3] L. 

Franco  y  Lopez  :  Columbus  a  Spaniard 
[asbornatCalvi  in  Corsica,  then  belong- 
ing    to    Aragon]. C.      Ferxandez- 

DuBO  gives  a  letter  [1593]  describing 
the  detention  in  France  and  examina- 
tion of  a  learned  Spanish  heretic  Pedro 
Jates  [a  Calvinist  with  modifications]. 

E.  Hi'BNER :  On  the  discovery  of 

the  remaining  portion  of  a  Boman  in- 
scription of  the  republican  jperiod  [see 
Corp.  Inscript.  Lat.,  No.  3861]  at  Sagun- 


tum Jesus  Gbinda:  Excavation  of 

Jewish  cemetery  at  Segovia,  with  two 
plates  [describing  its  use  as  a  refuge  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Segovia 
in  1492]. F.  Fita:  Unedited  docu- 
ments relating  to  Jeivs  at  Segovia :  1. 
Formation  of  a  distinct  Jewry  [1481] ;  2. 
Cession  (in  trust)  of  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery to  the  municipality  [1460]  ;  3.  Or- 
dinance of  Dofia  Catalina  relating  to  for- 
mation of  Jewry.  Cession  of  syna- 
gogue to  monastery  of  St.   Maria   de 

Merced    [1412] J.    M.   Quadrado  : 

Document  relating  to  Jvderia  of  the  city 
of  Mallorca  [1391 ;  requiring  converted 
Jews  to  state  their  intention  of  remain- 
ing in  the  calle  or  of  leaving :  with  list 
of  inhabitants  and  tenements  &c.] 

Bevista  de  Ciencias  Histdricas,  iv.  4. — 
His  toria  de  los  condes  de  Empurias  y 

de   Perclada. J.   Pella  y  Forgas  : 

La  gran  invasion  francesa  en  Cataluila 

[1285] F.  Fernandez  t  Gonzalez  : 

Biografia  de  Muza  ben  Nozayr,  por 
Aben  al-Abbar. 

Eevista  Contemporanea. — Jime  15,  30 — 
E.  JoEDANA :  De  los  estados  indigenas 
existentes  en  Filipinas  en  tiempo  de  la 

conquista    espafwla. Jtily     15— F. 

Blumentritt  :  On  the  sa,me.==-June 
15,   30,   August    15 — D.    Lopez:    La 

politica   de  Felipe    II. August  15, 

September  15,  30 — A.  de  Sandoval  : 
Estiidios  acerca  de  la  edad  media. 

Bevista  de  Espana. — Jtdy  10 — J.  S.  de 
Toga  :  Juicio  crttico  acerca  de  sor 
Maria  de  Agredo  y  Felipe  IV,  con- 
tinued. 


VII.   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMEEICA 


Magazine  of  American  History,  xvi.  4,  5. 
October — J.  Dimitry  :  On  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  by  France  to  Spain 
[1764],  and  its  immediate  consequences. 

W.    A.   MowRY :     The    territorial 

growth  of  the   United  States   [in   the 

present  century] J.  W.  de  Peyster  : 

General  A.  A.  Humphreys    [b.  1806]. 

Ortnhpr,   November — A.    E.  Lee  : 

From    Cedar  mountain  to   Chantilly, 

<^r>nt.innpd Nnrpmhpr — B.    C.    FoW- 

LER :  Governor  Thomas  Pownall  [1720- 

1805]. A.  W.  Clason  :  The  national 

democratic     convention    at    Charles- 


ton    [I860]. W.    Allan  :     General 

Pope's  campaign  [in  "Virginia,  1862]. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  4th 
series,  x. — C.  H.  Livermore  :  The  town 
and  city  government  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  [1784-1886]. 

Baum's  Church  Eeview.  No.  166. — Eev. 
D.  M.  Bates  :  French  colonial  effort 
and  failure. J.  G.  Hall  :  The  his- 
tory of  the  papacy  during  the  reforma- 
tion [review  of  Creighton's  work]. 

Bev.  E.  E.  Beardsley  :  Life  of  J.  B. 
Kerf  oat,  first  bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 


The   English 

Historical    Review 


No.  VI.— APRIL    1887 


Visigothic  Spain 


THE  foundation  of  the  Visigothic  state  in  Spain  and  southern 
Gaul  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  barbarian  migrations  ;  and  it  illustrates,  in  some 
ways  with  exceptional  clearness,  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  own 
history.  For  the  Visigoths,  like  our  forefathers,  were  a  people  who, 
having  at  first  raged  exceedingly  against  the  faith  held  throughout 
the  Eoman  empire,  were  afterwards  themselves  won  over  to  profess 
it,  though  the  Visigoth's  rancour  was  that  of  the  Arian  christian, 
while  the  Saxon's  was  that  of  the  unreclaimed  heathen.  Being  thus 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  catholic  church,  Visigoth 
as  well  as  Saxon  distinguished  himself  by  the  abjectness  of  his 
submission  to  his  spiritual  rulers.  And  perhaps  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prominent  place  thenceforward  taken  by  ecclesiastics 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  both  Visigoth  and  Saxon  were 
found  wanting  in  virility  and  vigour  when  the  day  came  for  defend- 
ing their  country  against  the  heathen  or  the  Mussulman  invader. 

In  the  following  paper  I  propose  to  indicate  some  of  the  most 
important  phases  in  the  development  of  the  Visigothic  state,  follow- 
ing chiefly  the  guidance  of  Professor  Dahn,  who  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  his  '  Konige  der  Germanen '  ( lately  republished  in  a  second 
edition)  has  treated  with  thoroughness  and  patience  all  the  more 
important  questions  connected  with  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
Visigoths. 

The  strength  of  Professor  Dahn's  method  lies  essentially  in  its 
careful  analysis ;  and  his  determination  to  investigate  the  history 
of  each  German  race  hy  itself,  excluding  all  others  for  the  time 
being  from  his  field  of  vision,  though  it  necessarily  leads  to  some 
repetition,  will,  We  believe,  be  found  hereafter  to  have  given  the 
book  its  chief  value.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  of  the 
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races  thus  studied  the  two  great  Gothic  nations  occupy  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  book.  For  the  Ostrogoths  the  *  Edictum 
Theodorici '  and  the  *  Variae '  of  Cassiodorus  constitute  the  chief 
Quellen  :  for  the  Visigoths,  the  '  Breviarium '  of  Alaric  II,  the  '  Inter- 
pretatio  '  of  this  document,  and  the  '  Code  of  Visigothic  Laws.' 

For  the  history  of  Visigothic  legislation  Dahn  refers  us  to  his 
very  complete  and  careful  '  Westgothische  Studien.'  ^  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so,  considering  how  thoroughly  he  has  there 
treated  of  the  subject,  and  how  inconveniently  his  already  bulky 
volume  would  have  been  increased  in  size  if  anything  like  the  whole 
of  the  *  Studien '  had  been  incorporated  with  the  '  Konige  der 
Germanen.'  Still  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  and  more 
considerate  to  his  reader  if  he  had  in  a  few  pages  given  a  short 
summing  up  of  the  chief  results  as  to  the  history  of  the  Code  to 
which  his  researches  have  led  him. 

The  '  Breviarium  Alarici '  put  forth  by  command  of  Alaric  II  on 
the  eve  of  his  last  and  fatal  encounter  with  Clovis,  being  merely  a 
compilation  of  Eoman  law,  could  not  be  expected  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  specially  Teutonic  usages  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  But 
the  '  Interpretatio  '  which  accompanies  the  whole  of  this  Code  and 
Digest  (except  the  excerpts  from  Gains) ,  although  compiled  probably 
by  Romans,  does,  from  the  object  which  it  proposed  to  itself  (an  ex- 
planation of  the  Roman  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  Romano-Gothic 
people),  necessarily  illustrate  in  various  ways  the  changes  which  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  wrought  in  Roman  provincial  life. 
Savigny,  who  pleads  ^  for  more  respectful  treatment  than  the  *  Inter- 
pretatio '  received  before  his  time,  says  : 

Here,  too,  Goths  were  not  the  compilers,  and  the  introduction  of  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  jurisprudence  throughout  was  not  the  object  in  view, 
although  not  seldom  the  changed  political  constitution  made  a  change 
in  the  text  necessary.  Of  later  time  this  '  Interpretation '  has  been  much 
too  scurvily  handled,  since  at  every  departure  from  the  Roman  text  people 
have  been  ready  at  once  to  cry  out  about  '  barbarism  '  and  *  ignorance.' 
But  certainly  in  most  cases  of  this  kind  there  was  a  real  change  of  the 
law,  for  however  little  one  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  profound  learning 
to  the  compilers,  the  work  as  a  whole  appears  by  no  means  either  rough 
or  thoughtlessly  put  together. 

After  admitting  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  the  '  Interpretatio '  to 
explain  the  history  of  certain  laws  (lex  Papia  and  lex  Aquilia)^ 
Savigny  notices  how  instructive  and  trustworthy  it  is  for  the  con- 
stitution of  its  own  time. 

Into  the  field  of  research  thus  indicated  by  Savigny,  Dahn  has 
zealously  entered,  and  both  his  text  and  notes  teem  with  compari- 
sons between  the  text  of  the  Theodosian  code  preserved  in  the  *  Bre- 
viarium,' and  the  commentary  (for  such  in  truth  it  is)  furnished  by 
'  Konigsberg,  1874.  -  Geschichte  des  rUmischen  Bechts,  ii.  56. 
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the  authors  of  the  '  Interpretatio.'  Our  only  regi*et  is  that,  for  want 
of  a  page  or  two  of  explanation,  some  of  this  really  valuable  work 
will  rather  perplex  than  enlighten  many  of  his  readers. 

As  for  the  *  Lex  Visigothorum,'  which  forms  the  especial  subject- 
matter  of  Professor  Dahn's  inquiries,  and  of  which  this  sixth  volume 
of  the  '  Konige  '  might  almost  be  considered  as  an  analjdiical  digest, 
it  consists,  as  was  long  ago  observed,  of  two  parts,  the  '  Antiqua  ' 
and  the  edicts  of  the  later  Visigothic  kings  from  Gundemar  to 
Egica  (612-701).  The  'Antiqua'  is,  in  Savigny's  view,  a  general 
expression  for  all  that,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Code, 
was  incorporated  therein  from  the  old  customary  law  of  the  Goths, 
from  the  edicts  of  forgotten  kings,  from  the  laws  of  other  Germanic 
nations,  or  even  from  Roman  law.^  Dahn,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders (and  this  view  seems  now  to  be  generally  held  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter)  that  the  *  Antiqua '  was  a  regular  code  of 
early  Visigothic  law,  the  precursor  of  the  present  '  Lex  Visigo- 
thorum.' The  formation  of  the  latter  he  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
attribute,  with  Savigny,  to  Chindaswinth  and  Receswinth  (641- 
672),  who  undeniably  contributed  to  it  a  large  number  of  edicts, 
though  a  few  laws  of  later  kings,  reaching  down,  as  has  been 
already  said,  to  Egica,  have  afterwards  been  added.  But  as  for  the 
compilation  of  the  '  Antiqua,'  he  is  very  clear  and  unhesitating  in 
assigning  it  to  Recared,  the  first  catholic  king  of  the  Visigoths  (586- 
601) ;  and  he  points  out  that  it  was  precisely  after  so  great  a  change 
had  been  made  in  all  social  and  political  relations  as  was  involved 
in  the  acceptance  by  the  Gothic  intruders  of  the  creed  of  the 
Roman  provincials,  that  a  new  law  book  was  likely  to  be  compiled.* 

Not  yet,  however,  are  the  two  races,  the  Gothic  and  the  Roman, 
sufficiently  fused  to  enable  one  law  book  to  serve  for  both.  Still  in 
the  days  of  Recared  (if  he  were  its  author)  the  '  Antiqua '  was  a  law 
for  men  of  Gothic  extraction  only,  while  the  Roman  provincials  and 
the  officers  of  the  church  continued  to  use  the  *  Breviarium  Alarici,' 
which  was  m  fact  a  '  handy  book '  to  the  Theodosian  code.  The 
entire  fusion  of  the  two  systems  of  jurisprudence  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  legislative  unity  of  the  two  nations  who  dwelt  on  the  soil 
of  Spain,  was  a  task  reserved  for  the  venerable  Chindaswinth,  who  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  mounted  the  throne  of  Toledo,  and  for  his  son 
and  successor  Receswinth,  the  partner  in  all  his  designs.  Chindas- 
winth clearly  perceived  that  there  could  be  but  one  end  to  the  con- 
flict of  laws  which  still  existed  in  the  kingdom.  The  Roman  law, 
the  law  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  citizens,  the  great  mass  of  the  agri- 

'  Antiqua  heiszt  in  dem  Gesetzhuch  jede  Stelle,  die  nicht  einem  eimelnen 
gothiscJien  Kihiig,  als  Gesetz  desselben  zitgeschrieben  werden  konnte  ;  also  alles,  was 
man  aus  alten  gothischen  RechtsgewohnJieiten,  atis  romischem  Becht  und  vielleicht 
atich  aus  dem  Becht  anderer  germanisclien  Stdmme  aufzunehmen  gut  fand. 
L.c.  ii.  70. 

'  Dahn,  Westgothische  Studien,  7-11. 
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cultural  population,  must  in  the  end  prevail  if  the  old  Gothic 
nobility  were  determined  to  cling  to  their  separate  and  unmodified 
code.  He  therefore  decided  to  infuse  a  large  Eoman  element  into 
the  Gothic  code,  to  proclaim  that  it  was  law  for  Goth  and  Eoman 
aUke,  that  henceforth  there  was  to  be  but  one  people  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  dwelling  in  the  Visigothic  kingdom,  and  to  abolish   the 

*  Breviarium  '  for  ever. '  The  words  in  which  Chindaswinth,  while 
permitting  the  study  of  Roman  law  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education, 
prohibits  its  practical  use  in  the  tribunals,  are  curious  enough  to 
deserve  quotation. 

AlieruB  gentis  legibus  ad  exercitium  utilitatis  imhui  et  perinittimus 
et  optamtis  :  ad  negotiorumvero  disctcssiofiem  et  resultamus  et prohibemus. 
Quamvis  enim  eloquiis  polleant,  tamen  dijfficultatibus  hcerent :  adeo  cum 
sufficiat  ad  justitics  plenitudinem,  et  prcescrutatio  rationum  et  conpe- 
tentium  ordo  verborum,  qucB  codicis  hujus  series  agiioscitur  continere, 
nolumus  sive  Bomanis  legibus,  sive  alienis  institiUiombus  amodo  amplius 
convexari.^ 

We  clearly  have  here  an  intention  to  make  codicis  hujus  series 
sole  and  supreme  in  all  the  law  courts  of  Spain.  And  hence,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  of  scholars  as  to  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  '  Antiqua,'  there  is  a  general  consent  of  opinion  to 
regard  Chindaswinth  and  his  son  Receswinth  ^  as  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  existing  '  Lex  Visigothorum  '  which  Justinian  bears 
to  the  Code. 

Highly  characteristic  of  the  aged  monarch's  determination  to 
push  his  new  law  book  into  general  circulation  is  his  decree  *  that 

*  whensoever  this  code  shall  chance  to  be  sold,  it  shall  not  be  allow- 
able for  the  seller  to  receive  nor  for  the  buyer  to  pay  a  higher  price 
than  twelve  solidi  (Jl.  4.s.)  for  the  same.  Any  buyer  or  seller  daring 
to  exceed  this  price  shall  be  sentenced  by  the  judge  to  be  beaten 
with  100  strokes  of  the  scourge.' 

To  understand  the  political  system  disclosed  by  the  '  Lex  Visigo- 
thorum,' we  must  grasp  the  distinctive  character  of  the  three  chief 
periods  of  Visigothic  history. 

For  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  that  state  which  was 
founded  by  the  comrades  of  Alaric  (412-507),  its  centre  of  gravity 
was  placed  north  rather  than  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Territory  in 
Spain  indeed  was  possessed  by  the  sovereigns  from  Ataulfus  to 
Alaric  II,  and  there  are  some  indications  that  the  former  of  these 
sovereigns  was  inclined  to  fix  the  royal  residence  at  Barcelona ;  but 

*  L.c.  32,  33.  See  Savigny,  ii.  80,  on  this  subject  of  the  prohibition  of  Eoman  law 
in  Spain. 

*  Lex  VisigotJwrum,  lib.  ii.  t.  1,  1.  9. 

'  All  the  edicts  of  this  king  are  headed  Fls  or  FIs  Gls  (Flavius  or  Flavius 
Gloriosus)  ecds  rex.  rcds  stands  for  RecisvinDus,  but  the  abbreviation  looks  so  much 
more  fitting  for  Recareous  that  it  is  apt  to  puzzle  a  student  unforewarned. 

8  Lex  Vis.  lib.  V.  tit.  4, 1.  22. 
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the  attractions  of  Aquitaine,  wealthy,  fertile,  and  permeated  by  the 
best  Eoman  culture,  prevailed,  and  Toulouse  by  the  Garonne  was 
the  chosen  capital  of  the  early  Visigothic  kings.  So  it  remained 
until  in  507  Clovis  defeated  Alaric  on  the  Campus  Vogladensis,  and 
Aquitaine,  though  retaining  for  centuries  a  separate  character  of  its 
own,  became  a  part  of  the  great  Frankish  monarchy. 

For  this  portion  of  Visigothic  history  the  materials  are  not  over- 
abundant. Some,  perhaps,  of  the  laws  labelled  as  '  Antiqua '  may 
belong  to  this  period,  but  who  shall  venture  to  say  which  they  are  ? 
A  more  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  is  opened  by  the '  Breviarium  Alarici ' 
already  referred  to  ;  since,  Eoman  as  it  was  in  its  origin  and  destined 
for  the  Eoman  provincials,  the  deviations  of  the  '  Interpretatio '  illus- 
trate, as  Savigny  pointed  out,  and  as  Dahn  has  abundantly  proved 
in  detail,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  political  system  in  con- 
nexion with  which  it  had  to  be  used.  But  the  most  important  of  all 
our  authorities  for  the  history  of  Visigothic  Aquitaine  is  certainly 
the  letters  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  and  this  vein  has  been  well 
worked  by  Professor  Dahn.  Besides  the  celebrated  letter  describing 
the  court  of  Theodoric  II  at  Toulouse,  a  letter  which  is,  we  believe, 
quite  unique  as  a  description  by  a  cultivated  Eoman  of  the  daily  life 
of  one  of  the  Teutonic  kings  who  had  established  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  we  have  also  sketches  of  men  like  Leo 
who,  Eoman  by  birth,  served  as  ministers  under  such  a  king.  We 
can  look  upon  vivid,  probably  too  vivid,  pictures  of  the  persecution 
of  the  catholics  by  Euric,  we  are  present  at  the  election  of  the  bishop 
of  Bourges,  we  watch  each  successive  stage  of  the  gallant  but  fruit- 
less resistance  of  the  Arverni  to  the  arms  of  the  barbarians. 

Still,  though  all  this  is  a  part,  and  a  necessary  part,  of  the  history 
of  the  Visigothic  monarchy,  and  though  Professor  Dahn  is  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  his  duty  in  putting  the  evidence  of  Sidonius 
so  fully  before  us,  we  cannot  altogether  repress  the  feeling  that 
all  this  Aquitanian  business  is  out  of  the  field  of  the  telescope 
for  us.  Aquitaine  had  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  France  ;  and  when 
we  are  tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  Visigoths,  we  want  to  be  south 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  see  how  they  moulded  the  destinies  of  Spain. 

One  point  calls  for  attentive  notice  in  this  century  of  history 
between  Alaric  I  and  Alaric  II.  It  is  that  the  elective  character  of 
Visigothic  kingship,  that  character  which  belonged  more  or  less  to 
all  the  Teutonic  sovereignties,  and  which  the  Visigothic  was  so  con- 
spicuously to  possess  during  the  two  centuries  that  followed,  was 
fast  disappearing  during  the  long  ascendency  of  the  house  of 
Theodoric  of  Toulouse.  To  that  house  belonged  all  the  kings  of  the 
Visigoths  ^  from  Theodoric  himself  to  his  great-grandson  Amalaric. 
The  dark  deeds  of  which  the  palace  of  Toulouse  was  repeatedly  wit- 
ness  entitle  us  to  call   the   principle  of  succession    '  inheritance 

*  Six  in  number,  or  seven  if  we  include  Gesalic. 
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tempered  by  fratricide.'  Doubtless  Dahn  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  throne  of  the  Visigoths  was  still  an  elective  throne,  but  we  are 
surely  safe  in  asserting  that  with  another  century  of  unbroken  suc- 
cession in  that  family,  it  would  have  become  as  practically  heredi- 
tary as  the  throne  of  the  West  Saxons  or  the  Franks. '" 

The  second  great  period  in  Visigothic  history  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  century  in  length,  extending  from  507  (the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Toulouse)  to  587  (the  conversion  of  Eecared).  This  is 
the  period  during  which  the  state  was  predominantly  ^'  Spanish  in 
its  geographical  situation,  but  still  Arian  in  its  profession  of  faith, 
and,  speaking  generally,  Gothic  and  anti-Boman  in  its  principles 
of  government.  The  chief  source  to  which  we  must  go  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  political  system  of  the  Spanish-Arian  state  is  those 
laws  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  and  which  bear  the 
name  of  '  Antiqua.' 

For  some  fifteen  years  Visigothic  Spain  rested  and  prospered 
under  the  wise  and  peaceful  rule  of  the  great  Ostrogoth,  Theodoric, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Amalaric,  son  of  Alaric  II.  Upon  his 
guardian's  death  Amalaric  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
His  reign  was  short  and  troubled,  and  on  his  death  (531)  the 
elective  principle  came  into  action  again  with  disastrous  effects.  Of 
the  five  obscure  princes  whose  reigns  occupy  the  next  forty  years, 
we  need  only  remark  that  their  power  was  continually  set  at 
defiance  by  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  which  evidently  considered  itself 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  these  mushroom  kings,  and  that  it  was 
during  this  troublous  and  demoralising  time  that  Justinian,  already 
elated  by  his  victory  over  the  last  remains  of  Ostrogothic  power  in 
Italy,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  of  imperial  troops  in  Spain. 
This  Byzantine  occupation  of  Carthagena  and  Malaga,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  call  it,  this  reclamation  of  parts  of  Bsetica  and  Tarra- 
conensis  for  the  Eoman  '  republic,'  as  contemporaries  (especially 
contemporary  ecclesiastics)  styled  it,  lasted  for  eighty  years,  and 
was  a  sore  drain  upon  the  strength,  and  menace  to  the  security  of 
the  Gothic  state. 

The  one  heroic  name  connected  with  this  dreary  portion  of  the 
Visigothic  annals  is  the  name  of  the  last  Arian  king  of  the  Goths, 
one  whose  character  and  deeds  have  been  well  portrayed  by 
Professor  Dahn,  and  yet  better  by  our  own  countrywoman,  Mrs. 

'"  And  in  this  connexion  it  is  worth  considering  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
truth  in  the  old-fashioned  theory  which  represented  Theodoric  of  Toulouse  as  of  the 
family  of  Alaric.  We  quite  admit  that  the  line  of  Sidonius  (c.  vii.  505),  Quce  nostcr 
peccavit  avzis,  as  applied  by  Theodoric  to  Alaric,  is  not  enough  to  ^J^oue  the  genea- 
logical connexion,  but  perhaps,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  Euric  named 
his  son  Alaric,  it  may  be  allowed  to  render  probable  the  conjecture  that  some  such  con- 
nexion was  popularly  supposed  to  exist. 

"  Not  exclusively,  since  the  Gaulish  province  of  Septimania  still  formed  part 
of  it. 
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Ward,'^  the  lion-hearted  Leovigild  (568-586).  The  situation  of  the 
Gothic  race  in  Spain  when  he  ascended  the  throne  was  one  full  of 
danger.  From  without  and  from  within  they  were  menaced  by 
their  orthodox  foes,  Suevi  in  Gallicia  and  the  north  of  Portugal, 
imperial  garrisons  in  the  seaports  of  Murcia,  Andalusia,  and 
Algarve ;  in  the  Pyrenean  ravines  the  tameless  Basque  population, 
then,  as  so  often  since,  opposed  to  the  ruler  of  the  Spanish  plain  be- 
cause he  was  its  ruler ;  across  the  Pyrenees,  three  Frankish  kings, 
all  orthodox,  all  ambitious,  terrible  in  their  enmity,  almost  more 
dangerous  in  their  slippery  friendship.  Within  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  a  Eoman  population,  still  imperfectly  reconciled  to  the 
rule  of  the  invaders,  were  more  and  more  disposed  to  look  up  to 
the  catholic  bishop  and  the  catholic  priest  as  their  natural  and 
victorious  leaders  in  the  coming  struggle ;  while  the  Gothic  nobles 
themselves,  turbulent,  unstable,  and  treacherous,  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  engage  in  any  plot  which  seemed  likely  to  be  successful 
for  shaking  the  temporary  sovereign  from  his  throne  and  placing 
one  of  their  number  upon  it  in  his  stead.  Such  was  the  political 
outlook  when,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  in  572,  Leovigild  was 
left  sole  kmg  of  the  Visigoths. 

Leovigild  struck  early  and  timely  blows  at  the  turbulent  Gothic 
aristocracy,  but  the  other  dangers  of  the  situation  were  fearfully 
intensified  when,  in  580,  the  conversion  to  Catholicism  of  the  king's 
eldest  son,  Hermenigild,  furnished  all  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the 
Arian  state  with  a  champion  and  a  leader  from  the  bosom  of  the 
royal  family  itself.  The  disaster  came  from  what  had  seemed  at 
first  sight  a  judicious  measure  for  strengthening  the  throne  of 
Leovigild.  Thirteen  years  before,  Brunechildis,  daughter  of  his  pre- 
decessor Athanagild,  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  become  the  bride 
of  Sigebert  of  Austrasia.  She  had  then  renounced  the  Arian  creed 
of  her  fathers  in  order  to  conform  to  her  husband's  faith  ;  and  now, 
when  her  little  daughter  Ingunthis,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her 
age,  came  southwards  to  marry  Hermenigild  the  Visigoth,  it  was 
natural  for  Leovigild  to  suppose  that  she  would  turn  Arian,  with  as 
much  docility  as  her  mother  had  turned  catholic,  for  a  crown. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps,  for  an  Arian  king  to  suppose  this.  It 
seems  that  these  Teutonic  sovereigns  could  never  understand  that 
while  Arianism  was  with  them  a  sentiment,  a  national  fashion,  a 
habit  of  religious  thought  inherited  from  their  fathers,  Catholicism, 
with  its  noble  army  of  martyrs,  its  venerated  fathers  of  the  church, 
its  possession  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  its  wellnigh  universal 
acceptance  by  all  the  Latin-speaking  and  Greek-speaking  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  was  a  faith,  like  that  which  had  inspired  the 
resistance  of  the  Maccabees  to  Antiochus — was,  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  faithful,  a  rope  let  down  to  earth  from  heaven,  and  that 

'"  Art.  '  Leovigild  '  in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography. 
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not  only  the  strong  man,  the  veteran  controversialist,  but  even  the 
weak  and  tender  maiden,  would  die  rather  than  abandon  it. 

At  all  events  Ingunthis  did  not  abandon  her  allegiance  to  the 
creed  of  Nicaea.     Her  grandmother,  Goisvintha,  now  for  a  second 
time  queen  of  the  Visigoths,  and  sharing  the  throne  of  Leovigild, 
sought  at  first  to  persuade  her  with  honeyed  words,  then  by  cuffs 
and  kicks  and  by  pulling  out  her  hair,  to  terrify  her  into  accepting 
re-baptism  at  the  hands  of  an  Arian  bishop ;    but  the  child  of 
twelve  years  old,  alone  among  strangers,  steadfastly  refused,  de- 
claring that  she  was  already  cleansed  from  original  sin  by  her  first 
baptism,  and  that  she  would  never  cease  to  confess  the  Trinity  in 
Unity.     At  length  she  and  her  husband  were  sent  in  honourable 
exile  to  Seville,  and  from  thence,  before  the  year  was  ended,  came 
the  momentous,  but  hardly  unexpected,  tidings  that  Hermenigild 
himself,  the  destined  heir  of  Leovigild,  *  won  by  the  conversation  of 
his  wife,'  had  sought  and  obtained  entrance  into  the  church  of  the 
Homoousion. 

Upon  the  conversion  of  Hermenigild,  easily  but  not  necessarily 
followed  the  fatal  step  of  seeking  alliances  with  the  Byzantines  and 
the  Suevi,  of  coining  money  in  his  own  name,  and  of  raising  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  his  father  (580).'^ 

Leovigild,  though  thus  '  ringed  around  with  foes,'  was  neither 
daunted  into  surrender  nor  goaded  into  premature  attack.  He 
appears  to  have  allowed  his  rebellious  son  to  reign  for  a  time 
unmolested  in  the  province  of  Baetica,  to  have  invited  him  to  a 
theological  conference  (which  Hermenigild  declined  to  attend,  '  be- 
cause thou  art  hostile  unto  me  for  that  I  am  a  catholic'),  and  to 
have  prevailed  on  his  Arian  bishops  to  make  some  concessions  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  catholics  into  their  church. 
Then  he  struck  at  the  Basque  rebels  in  the  north ;  he  enticed  the 
Frankish  king  of  Neustria  to  his  side  by  a  projected  alliance  between 
his  other  son  Eecared  and  the  daughter  of  Chilperic ;  and  at  length, 
in  582,  having  thus  secured  his  rear,  he  marched  with  a  powerful 
army  against  Hermenigild.  Merida  surrendered  to  him ;  Seville, 
the  rebels'  capital,  after  a  long  blockade  was  also  taken,  and  the 
Suevic  arm3%  which  approached  to  raise  the  siege,  was  beaten  back 
with  great  loss.  Hermenigild  fled  to  Cordova,  which  was  now  held 
by  a  Byzantine  garrison  for  the  emperor  Tiberius  II ;  but  Leovigild, 
thinking  that  enough  had  been  done  by  iron,  tried  a  golden  key 
with  the  gates  of  this  city.  The  corrupt  prsefect  who  commanded 
the  garrison  of  Cordova  surrendered  the  fugitive  prince  and  the 
city  into  the  hands  of  Leovigild's  officers  for  a  bribe  of  30,000  solidi 
(18,000Z.)     After  an  interview  with  his  brother  Eecared,  who  con- 

'*  The  condemnation  of  Hermenigild's  rebellion  is  creditable  to  the  fairness  of  the 
orthodox  Gregory  of  Tours :  Nesciens  miser  judiciuvi  sibi  imminere  divinum,  qui 
contra  genitorem,  guamlihet  hcereticum  talia  cogitaret.    (Hist.  Franc,  vi.  43.) 
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veyed  to  him  an  assurance  that  he  should  be  treated  with  no 
indignity,  Hermenigild  consented  to  seek  his  father's  presence  and 
implore  his  forgiveness  (584).  The  promise  of  honourable  treat- 
ment is  said  not  to  have  been  kept :  he  was  banished,  in  vile 
raiment  and  with  scant  attendance,  to  the  city  of  Valencia,  whence 
he  appears  to  have  been  removed  to  Tarragona,  and  there,  one  or 
two  years  later,'''  on  his  definite  refusal  to  return  to  the  creed 
of  his  forefathers,  he  was  slain  by  a  certain  Sisebert  (otherwise 
unknown  to  history),  certainly  with  the  tacit  approval,  perhaps  by 
the  express  orders,  of  Leovigild.  His  wife  and  infant  son,  who 
had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Byzantines,  were  despatched  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  Ingunthis,  however,  died  on  the  way  at 
Carthage,  the  whole  of  her  eventful  and  chequered  life  having  been 
comprised  within  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Her  child  Athanagild, 
named  after  his  great-grandfather,  the  father  of  Brunechildis, 
reached  Constantinople  in  safety,  and  may  possibly  have  been  a 
witness  of  the  great  triumphs  and  great  disasters  which  marked 
the  reign  of  Heraclius. 

Shortly  before  the  tragedy  of  Hermenigild' s  rebellion  had  been 
ended  by  his  death,  Leovigild  accomplished  the  greatest  exploit  of 
his  reign,  in  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Suevi  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  their  territory  to  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Thus  had  the 
formidable  confederacy  against  him  been  utterly  crushed,  and  out 
of  extremest  danger  he  had  plucked  safety  for  himself  and  his 
successors.  The  imperialists  it  was  not  for  him  to  expel  from  the 
limits  of  the  peninsula ;  but  it  was  a  great  point  gained  that  no 
independent  Teutonic  nation,  hostile  to  the  Visigothic  throne,  now 
existed  on  the  soil  of  Spain. 

The  story  of  Leovigild' s  life  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner 
the  real  difficulties — perhaps  we  may  say  the  impossibilities — 
of  the  task  which,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  birth,  appeared  to 
be  laid  upon  a  Teutonic,  Arian,  patriotic  king,  ruling,  as  head 
of  a  tribe  of  warriors,  amid  a  romanised,  catholic  population  of 
provincials.  However  the  difficulty  is  grappled  with,  whether 
with  relentless  hardness  and  fanatical  intolerance,  as  by  Gaiseric 
the  Vandal  and  (apparently)  by  Euric  the  Visigoth,  or  with  gentle- 
ness, fairness,  and  moderation,  as  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth 
and  Gundebad  the  Burgundian,  it  does  not  really  prove  amenable 
to  either  mode  of  treatment.  If  external  foes  be  repressed,  internal 
ones  arise ;  if  the  armies  that  fight  under  the  Homoousian  banner 
be  defeated,  a  princess  or  a  priest  preaches  the  Homoousian  doctrines 
inside  the  veil  of  the  king's  presence-chamber :  sooner  or  later  the 
faith  of  the  great  civilised  world-empire  prevails  over  the  creed  of 
those  who  were  recently  a  barbarous  tribe,  and  Teutonic  Arianism 
becomes  one  of  the  '  portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past.' 

"  In  585  according  to  Dahn,  in  586  according  to  Mrs.  Ward. 
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Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Visigoths.  Leovigild  appeared  by 
his  conquests  to  have  placed  the  national  sectarian  monarchy  on 
an  immovable  basis ;  and  behold,  within  three  years  after  the  death 
of  Leovigild  the  third  council  of  Toledo  was  summoned  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  a  son  of  Leovigild  the  confession  of  his  adhesion 
to  the  creed  of  Nicaea,  and  the  complete  abandonment  of  every  posi- 
tion which  the  Arian  kings  had  been  upholding  for  two  centuries. 
Hermenigild's  premature  attempt  to  cathoHcise  the  monarchy  had 
ended  in  disastrous  failure ;  his  brother  Eecared's  attempt  to 
accomplish  the  same  result  was  crowned  with  triumphant  success. 
Two  or  three  insurrections  stirred  up  by  the  aged  and  implacable 
Goisvintha,  or  abetted  by  heterodox  prelates,  failed  to  stem  the  tide 
of  religious  change.  Whither  the  king  led,  his  nobles  sooner  or 
later  (and  apparently  after  no  great  interval)  were  well  content  to 
follow ;  and  in  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Leovigild  we  find 
it  attributed  as  a  matter  of  high  praise  to  the  reigning  sovereign 
(as  it  has  been  to  so  many  Spanish  sovereigns  since  his  day)  that 
*  he  will  not  suffer  any  one  who  is  not  a  catholic  to  dwell  in  his 
realm.'  ^* 

Thus  the  conversion  of  Eecared  marks  the  transition  to  the 
third  gi'eat  period  of  Visigothic  history,  that  during  which  the  state 
was  catholic  and  Spanish,  but  still  under  the  dominion  of  kings  who 
were  necessarily  of  Gothic  blood. '^  This  period  embraced  124  years 
(587-711  '^),  and  was  terminated  by  the  Moorish  invasion,  that 
event  so  strange,  so  terrible,  so  unlike  any  that  has  befallen  any 
other  state  of  Western  Europe,  that  event  which  seems  to  project  a 
gloomy  shadow  over  the  whole  century  that  preceded  it,  and  forces 
the  historical  student  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of 
the  Gothic  energy  which  made  not  defeat  only,  but  so  sudden  and 
ignominious  a  collapse  of  the  national  power,  possible. 

The  '  Lex  Visigothorum,'  far  the  larger  part  of  which  was 
compiled  during  this  third  period,  is,  of  course,  one  most  impor- 
tant source  from  which  our  information  is  derived.  Almost  equally 
important,  however,  are  the '  Acts '  of  the  fifteen  councils  of  Toledo, 
from  the  third  to  the  seventeenth,'®  which  assumed  so  singular  a 

'*  Nee  sinit  degcre  in  regno  stio  cum  qui  7ion  sit  catholicns.  Acts  of  the  sixth 
council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  638. 

'*  The  necessity  that  the  king  must  be  genere  Gothus  is  asserted  by  the  sixth 
council  of  Toledo,  and  evidently  continued  till  the  Saracen  invasion.  See  Konige  der 
Germanen,  vi.  526. 

"  Reckoning  from  Ataulfus'  entry  into  Gaul  (412),  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a 
space  of  almost  exactly  three  centuries  for  the  duration  of  the  Visigothic  state.  And 
if  we  remember  that  the  second  period  (507-587)  is  twenty  years  short  of  the  century 
and  the  third  twenty-four  years  over  it,  we  may,  to  assist  the  memory,  apportion  these 
three  centuries  as  follows  :  the  first  to  the  Gaulish  and  Arian,  the  second  to  the 
Spanish  and  Arian,  the  third  to  the  Spanish  and  catholic  state. 

'*  The   Acts   of   the   eighteenth  council,  that  held  under  King  Witica,  are   un 
fortunately  lost. 
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power  of  legislating  for  the  whole  population  of  Spain,  lay  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  and  whose  proceedings  Dahn  here  analyses  with 
his  usual  thoroughness. 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  Dahn  devotes  many 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  a  question  familiar  to  most  inquirers  into 
the  history  of  the  early  middle  ages,  but  nowhere  more  important 
than  in  Visigothic  Spain,  '  What  had  become  of  the  Gemein- 
freien  ? '  This  class,  for  which  unfortunately  we  lack  a  precise 
name  in  our  modern  English  (since  '  freeholder  '  is  a  little  too 
vague),  but  which  we  may  fairly  translate  into  the  ceorls  of  our 
Saxon  forefathers,  must  have  formed  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
armies  of  Alaric  and  Ataulfus.  '  Though  we  cannot  assert  that  it 
had  disappeared  when  the  armies  of  Muza  crossed  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  it  had  certainly  ceased  to  be  of  any  great  account  in  the 
state.  Whence  came  this  denudation  of  a  social  stratum  once  so 
important  ? 

In  his  answer  to  this  question  Dahn  brings  out  strongly  one 
point  which  used  to  be  strangely  lost  sight  of  by  students  of  the 
political  systems  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and 
that  is  the  immense  influence  which,  at  any  rate  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  the  organisation  of  the  empire  itself  still  exercised  on  the  bar- 
barian inhabitants  of  the  new  state.  Himself  a  Teuton  of  the 
Teutons,  Dahn  would,  one  can  see,  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  .find  the  Visigothic  state  teeming  with  maxims,  principles,  and 
institutions  derived  from  the  forest  and  pasture  life  of  the  Gothic 
people  as  they  existed  in  their  old  settlements  by  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Euxine.  But  the  more  diligently  he  has  inquired, 
the  more  he  has  been  convinced  that  though  there  are  such  survivals 
of  Teutonism  in  the  Visigothic  state,  they  are  not  numerous,  and 
that,  in  fact,  if  you  are  to  understand  anything  of  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
you  must  study  the  Eoman  state  far  more  than  the  Gothic  people, 
the  configuration  and  markings  of  the  mould  far  more  than  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  metal  that  was  poured  into  it. 

The  process  of  romanisation  of  the  Gothic  invaders  began 
doubtless  with  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  it  began  upon  the 
sunny  coteanx  of  Aquitaine,  where  in  the  fifth  century  they  had  fixed 
their  favourite  dwelling-place.  But  after  the  expulsion  from  Gaul 
it  still  went  on,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  it  pro- 
ceeded with  terrible  rapidity.  If  ever  any  champion  of  the  old 
Gothic  feelings  and  ideas  filled  the  throne,  he  was  sure  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  some  romanising  son,  who  swept  away  all  that  his  father 
had  done,  and  seemed  to  care  for  no  applause  but  that  of  the 
churchmen  and  the  provincials.  Yet  we  must  not  overstate  the 
rapidity  of  the  process.  Down  to  the  accession  of  Eecesvinth  (652), 
that  is  till  within  sixty  years  of  the  Moorish  invasion,  intermarriage 
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between  persons  belonging  to  the  two  diverse  races,  Goth  and  Koman, 
was  still  prohibited.  True  it  is  that  such  a  prohibition  had  found  a 
place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  but  there  the  motive  for  its  insertion 
was  the  Eoman's  pride  of  race,  which  forbade  him  to  ally  himself 
with  a  barbarian.  Its  reception  into  the  law  books  of  the  Visigoths- 
(whether  it  were  contained  in  the  '  Breviarium  '  or  the  '  Antiqua  ') 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  same  feeling  on  the  opposite  side,  to  the 
conviction  that  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  free  fierce  comrades  of 
Alaric  or  Theodoric  would  lower  his  status  and  enfeeble  his  progeny 
by  mingling  his  blood  with  a  daughter  of  the  enslaved  and  effemi- 
nate provincials  of  the  empire. 

So,  too,  even  the  repeated  injunctions  to  the  judges  that  na 
difference  is  to  be  made  between  Goths  and  Eomans  show  that  down 
to  a  comparatively  late  period  there  was  a  difference,  and  an  im- 
portant one,  which  caused  the  man  of  Teutonic  origin  to  weigh 
heavier  in  the  scale  than  his  Iberian  fellow-subject.  The  king,  aa 
has  been  already  said,  could  be  only  a  man  of  Gothic  descent. 
When  appeals  are  made  to  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  the 
soldiers,  the  latter  are  addressed  as  Goths  rather  than  as  Spaniards, 
and  the  title  of  the  kingdom  down  to  the  very  day  of  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera  was  Regnum  Gothorum,  not  Regnum  Hispania. 

Thus,  then,  the  fusion  of  the  two  nations  was  not  complete  when 
the  Moor  landed  in  the  peninsula,  but  it  had  been  making  rapid 
progress ;  and  we  may  remember  that  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  process  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  had  said  in  his  shrewd  way, 
Romanus  miser  imitatur  Gothum  et  vilis  Gothus  imitatu?'  Romanum.^^ 
Applying  this  fact  of  the  great  influence  exerted  by  Eoman  society 
on  the  invading  Teutons  to  the  question  before  us,  the  reason  of 
the  decay  of  the  class  of  Gemeinfreien,  we  ask  what  institution 
existed  in  the  Eoman  provinces  which  could  have  brought  about 
such  a  result.  Professor  Dahn's  answer  to  this  question  is,  '  the 
institution  of  slavery.'  Of  course  slavery  existed  also  in  the  Teu- 
tonic nations ;  but  the  slavery  described  by  Tacitus,^"  which  re- 
sembles villenage  more  than  absolute  slavery,  was  evidently  a  very 
different  affair  from  the  Eoman — much  simpler,  much  less  widely 
extended,  much  less  important  in  its  influence  on  society.  With 
much  care  Dahn  traces  the  indications  afforded  us  by  the  Visi- 
gothic  Code  as  to  the  various  classes  making  up  the  great  social 
stratum  of  the  '  unfree,'  and  throughout  he  discovers  the  prepon- 
derating influence  exercised  by  Eoman  usages  and  maxims  of 
Eoman  law. 

The  great  number  of  freedmen,  the  tenacity  with  which  the  law 

insisted  on  their   observing   all  the   duties  involved  in  the  word 

obsequium  towards  their  former  masters,  and  the  way  in  which  they 

voluntarily  or  involuntarily  co-operated  towards  the  increase  of  the 

'•  Anon.  VaUsii,  61.  »  Gennania,  xxv. 
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wealth  of  their  emancipator,  are  all  points  in  which  Visigothic  law 
followed  that  of  Eome.  And  while  from  below  there  was  thus  being 
formed  an  ever-increasing  class  of  poor  dependents  on  the  will  of  a 
few  great  proprietors,  the  same  process  was  doubtless  also  going  on 
from  the  higher  class  of  free  but  not  wealthy  landowners.  Dahn 
quotes  in  this  connexion,  as  he  is  entitled  to  do,  the  well-known 
passages  from  Salvian  which  describe  how,  under  the  pressure  of 
taxation  and  the  venal  administration  of  the  laws,  free  proprietors 
were  continually  being  forced  down  into  the  class  of  coloni,  while 
the  colonus  again  was  sometimes  being  depressed  into  the  servus. 
We  have  hitherto  thought  of  this  process  of  degradation  as  affecting 
only  the  Eoman  provincials,  but  why  should  it  not  also  have  affected 
the  smaller  Gothic  landowners  ?  The  times  were  troubled :  the 
king  was  far  off,  and  the  great  landowner  was  nigh  at  hand  and 
practically  ruling  almost  like  a  king  in  his  large,  often  unjustly 
acquired,  domain  :  the  popular  assembly  and  all  similar  guarantees 
which  had  once  existed  for  the  rights  of  the  petty  freeman  had  long 
since  ceased  to  have  any  practical  value.  We  may  fairly  suppose 
that  in  these  circumstances  vilis  Gothus  would  imitate  the  Eoman 
in  submitting  himself  by  a  regular  '  commendation,'  or  by  some 
process  which  was  practically  equivalent  thereto,  to  the  will  of  his 
all-powerful  neighbour.^^ 

Thus,  then,  in  the  course  of  generations,  the  poorer  landowners, 
who  must  undoubtedly  have  once  existed  in  the  social  system  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  whom  Dahn  compares  to  the  Bauerschaft  of  modern 
Germany  (or,  we  might  add,  to  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  state  in 
South  Africa),  vanished  away,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  later 
developments  of  the  state  practically  in  the  presence  of  two  classes 
only — the  great  nobles,  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
royal  household,  who  are  spoken  of  as  priores,  j^rimores,  honestioris 
loci  personce,  majores  persona ,  and  so  forth,  and  their  dependents, 
the  rustici,  mediocres,  or  vilcs,  who,  though  still  in  some  points 
theoretically  distinguished  from  the  sejTi,  are  ever  practically  sinking 
more  nearly  to  an  equality  with  the  slaves,  and  whose  lot  is  evidently 
in  many  respects  far  less  enviable  than  that  of  the  slaves  on  the 
royal  domain. 

The  landed  property  of  some  of  these  honestiores  personce  was 
evidently  enormous,  and  Dahn  doubts  whether  the  count  or  other 
officer  of  the  king  was  really  able  to  execute  legal  process  within  its 
limits.22  Surrounded  by  his  devoted  band  of  bucellarii  or  sajones,^^ 
the  great  landowner  could  practically  long  defy  the  king's  mandate, 

^'  See  pp.  126-144  for  Dahn's  description  of  this  process,  and  167-185  for  the 
nature  of  obsequium. 

*2  P.  124. 

**  Pp.  133-136,  Dahn  discusses  the  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  former 
of  these  words,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bticellarius  (who  was  known  also 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  empires)  gradually  gave  place  to  the  sajo. 
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until  perchance  on  the  occasion  of  some  revolution  in  the  state 
he  attached  himself  to  the  losing  side,  saw  himself  despoiled  of  his 
lands  in  favour  of  the  adherents  of  the  conqueror,  and  sank,  he  and 
his  children,  into  the  despised  class  of  viles  'personce. 

The  question  what  amount  of  wealth  sufficed  to  place  its  pos- 
sessor in  the  privileged  class  is  an  interesting  one,  but  is  naturally 
susceptible  of  only  a  very  rough  approximative  answer.  From  a 
consideration  of  the  law  of  dowries,  Dahn  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  probably  no  one  was  considered  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
honestiores,  majores,  or  seniores  gentis  Gothonim  who  did  not  possess 
at  least  60,000  to  80,000  sohdi  (36,000Z.  to  48,000?.  sterling). 

The  existence  of  this  landed  aristocracy,  wealthy  and  turbulent, 
oppressive  towards  the  poorer  freemen,  and  insubordinate  towards 
the  king,  was  a  cause,  and  in  some  slight  degree  a  justification, 
of  the  singular  change  which  the  Visigothic  monarchy  under- 
went during  its  third  period.  This  change  had  the  effect  of 
making  it  a  more  completely  priest-governed  state  than  the 
world  has  perhaps  ever  seen  with  the  exception  of  Paraguay 
and  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  conversion  of  Eecared  to 
Catholicism  was  no  doubt  due  to  an  honest  change  of  religious 
belief,  and,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  time  was  fully  come  for 
the  Visigothic  state  to  enter  the  broad  mid-channel  of  religious 
thought  in  Europe  as  it  swept  from  Nicaea  to  Chalcedon,  from 
Athanasius  to  Gregory,  and  from  Benedict  to  Bernard.  But  the 
passionate  eagerness  with  which  the  Goths  threw  themselves  into 
their  new  orthodoxy,  and  the  vast  influence  which  the  church  had 
never  ceased  to  exercise  over  the  Eoman  population,  made  it  j)ossible 
for  Eecared  and  his  successors  to  construct  of  the  Spanish  catholic 
church  a  bulwark  to  protect  the  throne  against  the  assaults  of  a 
turbulent  aristocracy. 

Thus  do  we  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the  process  by 
which  the  church  council  in  Spain  gradually  drew  to  itself  almost 
the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  came  in  fact  to  hold  in  the  Visi- 
gothic monarchy  almost  exactly  the  same  dominant  position  which 
the  house  of  commons  holds  in  the  England  of  to-day.  The  third 
council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  registered  the  conversion  of  the 
Spanish  king  and  people  to  Catholicism,  and  already  took  some 
steps  towards  bringing  the  civil  functionaries  under  the  control 
of  the  bishops.  Between  that  date  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy 
in  711,  fifteen  councils  were  held,  all  of  which,  in  fact,  wielded  the 
power  of  a  modern  parliament,  and  which  concerned  themselves  to 
some  small  extent  with  church  discipline,  but  far  more  with  the 
purely  political  questions  of  legislation  and  administration. 

Professor  Dahn  has  traced  the  development  of  theocratic  power 
in  the  '  Acta '  of  these  councils  with  considerable  minuteness,^'*  and 

='  Pp.  421-492, 
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is  careful  to  show  how  at  each  step  of  the  process  the  real  in- 
crease of  priestly  power  was  made  to  wear  the  appearance  of  defe- 
rence to  the  royal  authority,  sometimes  even  of  a  deference  contrary 
to  church-right  and  the  canon  law,  as  for  example  when  the  king  is 
authorised  in  his  own  name  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
on  political  offenders.  But  the  great  Spanish  churchmen  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  the  Leanders  and  the  Isidores,  the  Julians 
and  the  Braulios,  knew  well  how  to  conduct  their  long  campaign. 
So  long  as  the  king  moulded  his  policy  entirely  by  the  advice  of  his 
ecclesiastical  councillors,  so  long  as  a  council  in  which  prelates 
possessed  the  large  majority  of  voices  was  the  chief  legislative 
assembly  of  the  realm,  they  might  safely  allow  their  royal  pupil  to 
assume  something  of  the  attitude  and  wield  some  of  the  thunders 
of  a  national  head  of  the  church.  The  church  does  not  need  jealously 
to  defend  its  privileges  against  the  state  when  it  is  itself  rapidly 
becoming  conterminous  with  the  state. 

In  the  councils  of  Toledo  the  king  was  generally,  perhaps  al- 
ways, accompanied  by  a  certain  number  of  high  officers  of  the 
palace ;  ^*  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  their  signatures 
to  the  '  Acta,'  they  were  in  a  very  small  minority  when  compared 
with  the  ecclesiastics.  Thus  only  five  palatines  subscribe  the  decrees 
of  the  third  council,  which  was  attended  by  sixty-seven  bishops. 
The  eighth  was  attended  by  seventeen  palatines,  fifty-one  bishops, 
thirteen  abbots,  and  eleven  representatives  of  bishops  :  the  twelfth 
by  fifteen  palatines,  thirty-four  bishops,  four  abbots,  and  three 
representatives  of  bishops.  We  may  fairly  infer  that  in  those 
councils  in  which  the  presence  of  the  palatines  is  alluded  to  only 
in  general  terms  or  passed  over  in  complete  silence,  the  proportions 
were  at  least  equally  favourable  to  the  ecclesiastical  element.  Still 
the  presence  of  the  palatines  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  recognition  of 
the  theoretical  right  of  the  state  to  legislate  for  the  church,  while  in 
practice  the  church  was  legislating,  sometimes  with  needless  and 
officious  minuteness,  for  the  state. 

The  proceedings  of  such  a  council  are  generally  commenced  by 
the  king's  entrance.  Kneeling  as  a  lowly  suppliant,  he  entreats  the 
fathers  of  the  council  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  Almighty,  and 
then  presents  a  tomus  containing  the  chief  topics  on  which  he  soli- 
cits their  advice  and  suggests  their  legislation.  This  tomus,  which 
Dahn  aptly  compares  to  the  speech  of  a  sovereign  opening  parha- 
ment,  was  no  doubt  generally  composed  by  some  ecclesiastical 
adviser  of  the  crown,  such  as  the  bishop  of  Toledo  or  Seville,  and 
was  closely  followed  in  the  *  Acta '  of  the  ensuing  council. 

A  short  survey  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these  councils  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  wide-reaching  sphere  of  their  activity.     The  third 

^*  These  courtiers,  known  to  the  Roman  law  as  palatini,  are  believed  by  Dahn  to 
be  designated  by  the  Gardingi  of  the  Visigothic  code. 
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council  of  Toledo  (589),  as  has  been  said,  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
registering  the  change  in  the  national  creed  accomphshed  by  the 
conversion  of  Eecared.  It,  however,  also  decreed  that  widows  and 
virgins,  especially  those  who  had  taken  vows  of  chastity,  were  not 
to  be  forced  into  matrimony  by  any  one,  even  the  king  himself. 
More  remarkable  was  the  provision,  '  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  our  most  glorious  lord  the  king,'  that  the  judges  and  officers  of 
the  courts  of  justice  should  attend  the  yearly  provincial  synods  of 
the  clergy  held  in  November,  '  in  order  that  they  may  learn  in  what 
godly  and  righteous  fashion  they  have  to  deal  with  those  under  them, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  oppress  either  freemen  or  the  slaves  on  the 
royal  domain  with  uncalled-for  burdens  and  distraints.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  royal  admonition,  the  bishops  are  to  be  overseers  of 
the  treatment  of  subjects  by  the  judges,  so  that  they  may  either  them- 
selves warn  and  punish  the  latter,  or  bring  their  deeds  of  injustice 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  king ;  and  if  they  are  not  able  to  lead  the 
censured  person  to  a  better  mind,  they  are  themselves  to  excommu- 
nicate him.  The  bishop  and  the  seniores  [nobility]  shall  together 
compute  what  allowances  can  be  made  to  the  judges  without  over- 
burdening the  province.' 

Such  an  enactment  as  this,  coming  at  the  time  when  the 
catholic  bishops  and  clergy  were  only  just  emerging  from  the 
status  of  functionaries  of  a  tolerated  sect,  shows  a  gigantic  stride 
through  championship  of  the  people  towards  domination  of  the 
state. 

The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  633  under  the  presidency 
of  the  great  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  had  two  main  objects  in  view — to 
give  a  solemn  sanction  to  a  political  revolution,  and  to  organise  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  Sisenanth  now  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Visigoths,  a  mere  creature  of  the  bishops,  who  had  obtained  his 
crown  by  the  overthrow  of  the  gallant  Swinthila.  The  latter  king, 
who  reigned  from  621  to  631,  was  in  some  respects  an  imitator  and  a 
worthy  follower  of  the  great  Leovigild.  It  was  he  who  had  brought 
to  an  end  the  Byzantine  domination  in  Spain  after  it  had  lasted 
eighty  years.  He  had  humbled  the  Basques,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  founding  a  great  and  strong  dynasty.  But  though  so 
liberal  to  the  humbler  classes  of  his  subjects  that  he  was  called 
'  the  friend  of  the  poor,'  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  great  nobility 
of  his  realm  both  lay  and  clerical.  No  councils  were  held  during 
the  ten  years  of  his  reign  ;  and  at  length  the  combined  hostility  of 
these  two  powerful  orders,  abetted  by  foreign  Frankish  aid,  availed 
to  hurl  him  from  his  throne  and  to  place  thereupon  the  j)liant 
priest-ridden  Sisenanth. 

The  fourth  council,  moved  thereto  doubtless  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  anxious  usurper,  closed  its  proceedings  with  a  solemn  homily 
on  the  divine  right  of  kings.     The  disloyalty  of  other  nations  (pro- 
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bably  the  Franks  or  the  Lombards)  to  their  divinely  appointed  rulers 
is  glanced  at  and  severely  rebuked  ;  the  king's  murder  is  declared  to 
be  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  any  one  who  in  violation  of  his  oath  shall 
seek  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king  or  to  strip  him  of  his  royal 
dignity  is  pronounced  anathema  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father  and 
all  his  holy  angels,  and  with  all  his  comrades  is  extruded  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  catholic  church  and  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Barely  has  Satan  rebuked  sin  with  more  emphasis,  except  on  the 
floor  of  the  British  house  of  commons.  After  this  solemn  ana- 
thema on  all  future  rebels  comes  a  passage  which  no  doubt  gives  a 
clue  to  all  these  proceedings  of  the  council :  '  But  as  for  Swinthila, 
who,  influenced  by  remorse  for  his  various  crimes,  voluntarily  re- 
signed the  crown,  we  have  decided,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  nor  his  children  shall  ever  again  be 
received  into  our  fellowship,  nor  restored  to  the  honour  from  which 
for  their  transgression  they  have  fallen.  Their  possessions  shall  be 
confiscated  except  such  sum  as  our  most  pious  prince  in  his  com- 
passion may  think  fit  to  leave  to  them.'  The  same  sentence  of  ex- 
communication and  confiscation  is  then  pronounced  on  Gaila, 
*  brother  of  the  aforesaid  Swinthila  by  blood,  and  brother  in  crime; ' 
and  is  extended  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Before  the  council  reached  this  edifying  close,  it  had,  as  was  before 
said,  taken  up  in  earnest  the  question  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Spain.  It  was  especially  hard  upon  the  Hebrew 
nation  that  the  Visigothic  people  should  thus  set  their  hearts  upon 
their  destruction.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  monarchy,  under  the 
Arian  kings  Euric,  Alaric  II,  Theodoric,  they  had  been  treated  with 
exceptional  leniency  by  the  Goths,  and  had  requited  their  kindness 
by  fighting  for  them  at  Aries  and  at  Naples  against  their  enemies, 
Frankish  or  Byzantine.  As  soon  as  the  Goths  were  relieved,  by  the 
national  conversion  under  Eecared,  from  the  stigma  of  heresy,  they 
began  to  turn  against  their  old  allies.  The  anti- Jewish  legislation 
of  Recared,  however,  was  comparatively  gentle,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  prohibition  to  Jews  to  marry  christian  wives,  to  acquire  christian 
slaves,  or  to  hold  any  office  in  the  state  which  conferred  criminal  juris- 
diction over  christians.  Under  Sisibut  (612-620)  these  laws  received 
a  sharper  edge ;  many  Jews  had  to  submit  to  compulsory  baptism, 
and  many,  to  avoid  the  pressure  which  was  being  applied  to  them, 
escaped  to  Gaul.  Under  the  valiant  Swinthila  (621-631),  little 
friendly  as  he  was  to  the  priesthood,  the  persecution  slumbered. 
Now,  under  his  more 'docile  successor  Sisenanth,  it  awoke  with 
remorseless  appetite.  Something  was  said,  for  decency's  sake,  in 
condemnation  of  compulsory  baptism,  but  it  was  decreed  that  those 
Jews  who  '  in  the  days  of  the  God-fearing  king  Sisibut '  had  been 
subjected  to  it,  must  not  cast  off  their  involuntarily  accepted  faith. 
All  the  children  of  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  taken  away  from  them, 
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and  brought  up  in  convents  or  christian  families.  Mixed  marriages 
were  to  be  dissolved,  unless  the  Jewish  consort  were  willing  to 
embrace  Christianity.  Relapsed  .Jews  were  declared  incapable  of 
bearing  witness  in  courts  of  justice.  Official  situations  of  every 
kind,  even  those  financial  offices  which  had  previously  been  left 
open  to  them,  were  now  absolutely  closed  against  them ;  and  no 
Jew  was  to  be  allowed  to  possess  a  christian  slave,  '  since  it  is  an 
impiety  that  the  members  of  Christ  should  serve  the  members  of 
Antichrist,'  but  all  persons  holding  this  position  under  them  were 
to  be  at  once  emancipated  by  the  king. 

Succeeding  councils  carried  forward  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
the  work  of  persecution.  It  is  clear,  from  the  repetition  of  similar 
enactments,  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the  practice 
of  these  Judenhetzen  into  full  accord  with  the  cruel  theory.  This 
limpness  in  the  administration  of  the  edicts  must  be  attributed,  not 
to  any  mitigating  influence  of  public  opinion,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  still  large  wealth  of  the  Jewish  victims  was  freely  expended  in 
bribing  the  officers  of  the  law. 

By  the  sixth  council  of  Toledo  (638)  it  was  formally  declared 
that  no  one  who  was  not  a  catholic  should  be  suffered  to  live  in 
Spain  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  whole  body  of  anti- Jewish  legis- 
lation should  be  solemnly  sworn  to  by  each  king  on  his  accession. 
By  the  ninth  council  (655)  the  baptised  Jews  were  placed  under 
the  special  control  of  the  bishops,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen 
that  they  kept  the  christian  festivals,  and  refrained  from  keeping  the 
Jewish.  The  twelfth  council  (681),  summoned  under  Ervigius,  was 
earnestly  entreated  by  the  kmg  to  tear  up  the  poisonous  plant  of 
Judaism  by  the  roots,  and  accordingly  the  whole  legal  armoury  of 
oppressive  enactments  against  the  Jews  was  furbished  up  anew. 
A  long  catalogue  of  things  forbidden  and  commanded  to  the 
unhappy  outlaws  was  ended  by  a  provision  which  placed  the 
administration  of  the  anti-Jewish  laws  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics ;  civil  judges  who.  presumed  to  intermeddle  therein, 
at  any  rate  without  an  ecclesiastical  assessor,  being  subjected  to 
severe  penalties,  which  also  were  inflicted  on  the  priest  who  should 
show  himself  lukewarm  in  the  application  of  the  persecuting 
edicts. 

The  sixteenth  council  (693),  under  King  Egica,  forbade  the 
Jews  to  meet  upon  the  quayside  of  a  commercial  town  ('  the  place 
where  merchants  most  do  congregate '),  or  to  transact  any  manner 
of  business  with  christians,  a  prohibition  which  was  no  doubt 
extensively  evaded.  By  the  same  council  all  fiscal  obligations 
imposed  on  Jews  as  such  were  removed  from  those  who  were 
willing  to  profess  Christianity,  the  deficiency  thus  caused  being 
ordered  to  be  supplied  by  increased  contributions  from  their  obsti- 
nate brethren. 
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Lastly,  the  seventeenth  council  (694),  under  the  same  king, 
after  declaring  that '  the  ancient  glory  of  Spanish  unity  in  the  faith 
must  be  upheld,'  alludes  to  the  fact — which  can  surprise  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  details  of  this  century  of  anti-Jewish  legislation — 
that  the  men  of  the  persecuted  race  had  been  conspiring  with 
enemies  over  sea  in  order  to  destroy  the  christian  faith,  and  had 
even  hoped — which  does  not  seem  a  probable  accusation — to  seat 
some  accomplice  of  theirs  on  the  throne.  At  the  same  time  King 
Egica  has  to  confess  that  he  himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign,  has  allowed  Jews  to  violate  the  law  by  keeping  christian 
slaves,  but  he  now  withdraws  this  permission.  An  infraction  of  the 
law  such  as  this,  probably  from  corrupt  motives,  confessed  and 
apologised  for  by  the  king  himself,  throws  an  interesting  light  on 
the  difficulty  which  attended  every  attempt  at  a  conscientious 
enforcement  of  these  laws,  theoretically  so  stringent.  A  certain 
number  of  Jews  then  receive  permission  to  dwell  in  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  though  it  seems  that  even  these  have  nominally  to 
profess  conformity  to  the  christian  faith. 

All  the  remainder,  all  those  who  dwell  in  the  fields  and  cities  of 
the  peninsula,  are  at  once  brought  in  bondage  to  the  fiscus,  and 
by  it  assigned  as  slaves  to  suitable  owners.  Their  new  masters  are 
to  give  a  written  promise  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  practise 
any  of  their  national  customs.  Their  children  at  seven  years  old 
are  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  debarred  from  all  further  com- 
munication with  their  parents.  In  order  that  the  fiscus  may  not 
suffer  through  this  sudden  degradation  of  a  large  and  wealthy  class 
of  taxpayers  into  bond  slaves,  the  lands  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Jews  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  selected  number  of  their  former 
christian  slaves,  by  whom  the  previous  quota  of  taxation  is  hence- 
forward to  be  paid  to  the  state. 

Here  ends  the  dreary  story  of  Visigothic  attempts  to  '  uproot  the 
poisonous  plant  of  Judaism.'  Japhet  had  exhausted  all  the  powers 
of  his  intellect  in  the  attempt  to  exterminate  the  sons  of  Shem  who 
were  dwelling  within  his  gates,  and  in  seventeen  years'  time  Shem 
was  to  take  a  fearful  revenge.  True,  the  vengeance  came  not  from 
the  race  of  Isaac,  but  from  their  terrible  kinsmen  of  the  desert, 
the  tameless  children  of  Ishmael.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rapid  success  of  the  Saracens  was  due  in  part  at  least  to 
their  secret  understanding  with  the  Jews.  The  soil  was  mined 
under  the  feet  of  the  Gothic  lords  of  Spain,  and  in  every  large  city 
there  was  probably  to  be  found  a  band  of  Jewish  conspirators — 
whether  they  nominally  professed  Christianity  or  not  made  no 
matter — sore  and  savage  at  tHe  irritating  persecution  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  for  three  generations,  and  as  eager  to.  betray  the 
cause  of  the  Goths  to  the  Saracen  as  they  had  once  been  to 
champion  it  against  the  Frank. 

Q  2 
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Southey's  preface  to  his  poem  of  *  Eoderic '  begins  with  these 
words : 

The  history  of  the  Visigoths  for  some  years  before  their  overthrow  is 
very  imperfectly  known.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  enmity 
between  the  royal  families  of  Chindaswinth  and  Wamba  was  one  main 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  the  latter  party  having  assisted 
in  betraying  their  country  to  the  Moors  for  the .  gratification  of  their  own 
revenge. 

Since  Southey's  time  the  obscurity  resting  on  the  last  days  of 
the  Visigothic  kingdom  has  become  even  darker,  modern  criticism 
being  compelled  to  reject  some  fables  which  then  passed  current  as 
authentic  history.  But  the  account  of  the  matter  given  in  the 
above  sentence  is  still  the  best  that  we  can  put  forward.  The 
thirty  years'  duel  between  the  houses  of  Chindaswinth  and  Wamba — 
a  duel  in  reading  of  which  our  sympathies  sway  curiously  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other — still  remains  probably  the  chief 
political  cause  (added  to  many  social  causes)  of  the  easy  triumph  of 
the  Moors. 

Chindaswinth  (641-652)  was  the  veteran  leader  of  the  party  of 
the  nobles,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  as  the  result  of  a  success- 
ful conspiracy.  A  man  of  stern  character  and  strong  will — Dahn 
considers  him  a  worthy  successor  of  Leovigild  and  Swinthila — and 
acquainted,  by  his  own  previous  share  in  them,  with  all  the 
plots  and  stratagems  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  he  set  himself  to 
work,  with  energy  undiminished  by  his  nearly  fourscore  years,  to 
make  such  plots  impossible  for  the  future.  He  succeeded  in  the  task, 
and  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign  were  years  of  severely  maintained 
order  and  of  useful  legislation.  We,  who  contemplate  sometimes  with 
admiration,  sometimes  with  dismay,  the  versatility  and  resource  of 
some  of  our  aged  politicians,  may  be  usefully  reminded  of  the 
vigour  shown  by  this  aged  Visigothic  king,  who  at  seventy-nine 
years  of  age  turned  round  upon  all  his  old  associates  and  began  an 
entirely  fresh  career,  which  lasted  till  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
It  is  true  that  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  reign  his  son 
Eeceswinth,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  throne,  may  have 
greatly  lightened  the  labour  of  reigning.  Though  he  was  obliged 
to  curb  the  growing  insolence  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  and  to 
defend  his  prerogative  from  their  attacks,  Chindaswinth  bore  a 
high  character  for  personal  piety  and  showed  considerable  interest 
in  literature.  Of  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  development  of 
Visigothic  law  by  this  king,  and  by  his  son  Eeceswinth,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  who  in  his  reign  of  twenty  years  (652-672)  seems  to 
have  yielded  up  all  the  ground  which  his  father  had  won  from  the 
ecclesiastical  party,  we  have  spoken  in  the  early  part  of  this  article. 

On  the  death  of  Eeceswinth,  Wamba  was  elected  king,  a  stout 
soldier — of  noble  birth,  and  not  called  Cincinnatus-like  from  the 
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plough,  as  later  legends  tell.  His  eight  years'  reign  (672-680)  was 
signalised  by  a  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  against  the  Byzan- 
tine Paulus,  who,  when  sent  to  quell  a  revolt  that  had  broken  out  in 
Gothic  Gaul,  had  placed  himself  at  its  head  and  proclaimed  himself 
king.  With  the  details  of  these  warlike  operations,  though  they 
afford  us  interesting  glimpses  of  the  Eoman  cities  of  Nimes  and  Nar- 
bonne,  we  have  here  no  concern ;  but  it  is  important  for  us  to  notice 
the  measures  taken  by  Wamba  for  restoring  the  Visigothic  army  to 
an  efficient  condition.  In  case  of  a  hostile  invasion  every  bishop, 
duke,  or  count,  every  thiufaths,-^  vicarivs,^''  or  {/ardinffns  ^*  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  scene  of  action  was  to  hasten  to  the  spot 
with  all  his  followers  (apparently  slaves  as  well  as  free  depen- 
dents ^^).  Failing  to  render  prompt  obedience  to  this  law,  the 
great  ecclesiastic  was  to  be  banished  the  realm,  while  his  revenues 
were  to  be  liable  to  such  fine  as  the  king  might  think  fit  to  impose ; 
and  the  layman,  whether  a  noble  or  mediocrior  i-iliorqne persona,  was 
to  lose  whatever  dignity  he  possessed  and  be  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  utter  slavery  .^° 

It  was  probably  the  fact  that  Wamba  had  not  spared  even  the 
great  territorial  ecclesiastics  in  his  efforts  to  reorganise  the  defences 
of  the  kingdom,  which  led  to  the  connivance  or  the  active  co-operation 
of  certain  churchmen  in  the  strange  and  scandalous  transaction  which 
closed  his  reign.  Ervigius,  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  a 
Byzantine  exile  and  on  the  mother's  from  the  family  of  King 
Chindaswinth,  was  a  palatimis  who  had  been  treated  with  excep- 
tional favour  by  Wamba.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Wamba's  reign, 
the  king,  who  was  now  probably  advanced  in  years,  fell  into  a  state 
Df  unconsciousness,  the  result,  so  men  said  then  or  afterwards,  of  a 
potion  handed  to  him  by  Ervigius.  In  this  unconscious  state  he 
received  the  host  and  was  wrapped  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent.  His 
brain  regained  its  power  ;  but  Ervigius,  supported  by  a  powerful 
party  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  insisted  that  the  man  who  had 
once  been  wrapped  in  the  penitential  robe  and  so  had  *  entered  into 
religion,'  must  no  longer  reign  over  the  Visigoths.  Wamba  saw 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  against  such  unscrupulous  and 
powerful  conspirators,  accepted  their  decree,  and  retired  into  a  con- 
vent at  Burgos,  where  he  died  some  years  afterwards. 

For  throwing  a  cloak  of  legitimacy  over  a  transaction  like 
this,  whereby  religion  and  justice  were  alike  outraged,  such  a  body 
as  the  council  of  Toledo  was  exceptionally  qualified.  The  twelfth 
of  these  assemblies  met  (681)  under  the  presidency  of  Julian, 
metropolitan  of  Toledo,  who,  after  writing  the  life  of  Wamba  in 

-"  Captain  of  thousand.  -'"  Representative  of  the  count.  -'»  Palatine. 

'•*  Cum  omni  virtute  sua  :  cf.  Shakespeare's  use  of  '  a  power.' 
*•  Amisso     testimonio    dignitatis,    redigatur  protinus    ad    conditionem    ultimoi 
servitutis.    (L.  V.  ix.  2.  8.) 
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flowing  periods,  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  he 
had  been  stripped  of  his  kingship.  Before  this  council  Ervigius 
appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  supphant  beseeching  the  intercession  of 
the  fathers  of  the  council  with  the  Almighty  on  his  behalf,  lament- 
ing the  decay  of  morals  in  the  land,  and  beseeching  them,  as  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  to  arrest  the  growing  corruption.  He  also  entreated 
them  to  confirm  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to  lighten  the  yoke 
of  Wamba's  military  legislation,  by  which,  as  he  averred,  half  the 
population  of  Spain  had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  civil  rights.  In 
reply  to  this  tomus  of  Ervigius,  the  council  undertook  the  resjion- 
sibility  of  vouching  for  the  regularity  of  Wamba's  deposition,  released 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  anathematised  all  the 
enemies  of  Ervigius.  It  also  passed  a  canon,  which,  though  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  was  evidently  aimed  at  the  fallen  sovereign, 
to  the  effect  that  those  who,  even  against  their  will,  have  received  the 
grace  of  God  (conveyed  by  extreme  unction,  the  tonsure,  and  the 
penitential  habit),  if  they  shall  afterwards,  on  recovering  from  their 
sickness,  ungratefully  fight  against  that  which  they  ought  to  deem 
their  highest  good,  are  to  be  compelled  to  keep  the  vows  which  they 
have  made  (or  which  have  been  made  for  them)  to  lead  the  life  of 
2)oenitentes  and  to  be  declared  incapable  of  civil  office.  By  the  same 
council  the  military  legislation  of  Wamba  was  repealed,  and  all  the 
offenders  who  had  been  struck  down  by  it  were  restored  to  their 
civil  rights. 

The  thirteenth  council  of  Toledo,  again  held  under  the  presidency 
of  Julian,  received  another  tomus  from  the  pious  and  obsequious 
usurper.  Its  contents  may  be  guessed  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council,  which  restored  to  their  property  and  their  civil  rights  the 
'  unhappy '  adherents  of  Duke  Paulus,  and  passed  an  amnesty  for 
all  political  offenders  since  the  time  of  King  Chindila  (640).  Evi- 
dently Ervigius's  only  hope  of  maintaining  himself  on  the  throne 
was  by  undoing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor, 
and  conciliating  all  those  foes  to  order  and  good  government  whom 
he  had  struck  down.  Possibly,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  adherents  of 
Duke  Paulus  the  fact  of  his  own  Byzantine  origin  may  have  dis- 
posed him  to  sympathise  with  a  rebel  who  was  also  a  Byzantine. 

Further,  the  nobles,  who  probably  complained  that  under  the 
energetic  rule  of  Wamba  some  of  their  privileges  had  been  violated, 
were  formally  guaranteed  against  punishment  without  trial,  and  the 
king  was  made  to  promise  not  to  bestow  palatine  rank  upon  their 
freedmen,  thus  raising  their  clientes  to  as  high  a  position  or  higher 
than  their  own,  and  freeing  them  from  the  obligations  of  obsequium. 
But  the  most  important  of  all  the  acts  of  this  council  was  that 
whereby  the  King  Ervigius,  his  wife  Leovigotho,  and  all  their  sons 
and  daughters  were  solemnly  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
council — the  Visigothic  king  being  willing  to  crouch  behind  the 
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bishop's  pallium.  The  anathema  of  the  church  was  to  light  upon 
any  attempt  to  procure  his  abdication,  to  compass  his  death,  or 
forcibly  to  inflict  upon  him  the  tonsure  or  wrap  him  in  the  peni- 
tential robe.  Thus  naively  did  the  fears  of  Ervigius  reveal  them- 
selves lest  the  same  measure  which  he  had  meted  to  Wamba  should 
by  some  ambitious  palatine  be  meted  out  to  him.  And  as  a  further 
security  against  domestic  treachery,  the  queen  was  warned  under 
penalty  of  hell  fire  not  to  dream  of  remarriage  after  the  husband's 
death.  Evidently  the  conscience-stricken  and  suspicious  king 
thought  that  his  best  guarantee  against  premature  saintship  was  to 
be  found  in  the  presence  in  his  sick-room  of  one  person  who  could 
in  no  conceivable  circumstances  gain  by  his  downfall. 

The  result  of  the  assiduous  court  thus  paid  by  the  nervous 
usurper  to  the  clergy  was  greatly  to  weaken  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  Professor  Dahn  is  probably  justified  in  saying^'  that  all  the 
good  work  that  had  been  done  by  Chindaswinth  and  Wamba  in 
consolidating  and  strengthening  the  Gothic  state  was  undone  by 
Ervigius. 

After  all,  the  torment  of  remorse  and  apprehension  was  too 
much  for  the  usurper's  nerves,  and  he  did  himself,  voluntarily,  what 
he  had  forced  his  predecessor  to  do  against  his  will.  After  adopt- 
ing— as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  in  an  elective  monarchy  to 
adopt — Wamba' s  nephew,  Egica,  as  his  heir,  marrying  him  to 
his  daughter,  and  binding  him  by  a  solemn  oath  to  do  nothing  that 
might  in  any  way  injure  his  family,  Ervigius  retired  (687)  into  a 
convent,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Thus,  then,  had  the  pendulum  swung  back  once  more ;  and  now 
a  kinsman  of  Wamba  was  on  the  Visigothic  throne,  with  power,  if 
his  oath  did  not  restrain  him,  to  mar  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Chindaswinth.  A  council  was  summoned,  the  fifteenth  of  Toledo 
(688),  still  under  the  presidency  of  Julian,  who,  through  all  these 
mutations  of  fortune  in  the  state,  kept  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
church.  To  the  fathers  of  the  council  Egica  presented  himself, 
doing  the  accustomed  lowly  reverence,  and  besought  their  advice 
as  to  a  difficult  case  of  conscience  which  had  arisen  in  his  breast. 
He  had  sworn  two  oaths  :  the  first,  at  his  marriage  with  Ervigius's 
daughter,  that  he  would  in  all  matters  help  the  sons  of  Ervigius  to 
victory,  and  in  every  difficulty  would  act  according  to  their  advice ; 
the  second,  on  his  designation  as  successor  to  the  throne,  that  he 
would  never  deny  justice  to  any  of  the  people  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Now  these  two  oaths  were  contrary  to  one  another,  for  Ervigius  had 
enriched  his  family  with  the  proceeds  of  many  unjust  confiscations, 
and  these  proceedings  must  be  reversed,  and  the  sons  of  Ervigius 
must  see  judgment  go  against  them  if  the  coronation  oath  of  the 
new  king  were  faithfully  observed. 

»'  P.  217. 
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One  conjectures  already,  from  the  position  of  the  questioner,  in 
what  sense  the  answer  of  the  council  would  be  given  ;  and,  more- 
over, there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Ervigius  in  his  des- 
perate attempts  to  secure  his  dynasty  had  committed  many  acts  of 
high-handed  injustice,  and  that  public  opinion  truly  supported 
Egica  in  calling  for  their  reversal.  At  any  rate  the  answer  of  the 
council  was,  that  as  far  as  could  possibly  be  done  both  oaths  must 
be  kept  by  the  new  king,  but  that  when  they  came  into  hopeless 
conflict,  the  second  oath,  that  to  the  nation,  must  be  preferred  to 
the  first  oath,  sworn  to  his  wife's  relations. 

Again  the  royal  family  were  placed  under  a  guarantee  by  the 
council,  and  this  was  renewed  five  years  after  by  the  sixteenth 
council  of  Toledo  (693),  which,  after  passing  sundry  canons  against 
Jews,  idolaters,  and  persons  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes,  proceeded, 
in  language  worthy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
duty  of  a  subject  to  his  king. 

Next  after  the  obedience  which  is  due  to  God,  it  is  the  highest  virtue 
to  keep  one's  plighted  faith  to  kings  whom  he  has  appointed  as  his 
representatives  on  earth.  The  vows,  therefore,  which  have  been  taken 
to  sovereign  princes  must  be  rigorously  observed,  and  the  faith  which 
has  been  promised  to  them  must  not  be  injured  by  any  machinations  of 
evil.  But  the  wicked  obduracy  of  many  secular  persons,  and  even, 
what  is  far  worse,  of  some  priests,  despises  this  solemnly  sworn  fealty, 
and,  while  it  encompasses  the  promise  with  a  misty  vapour  of  adjura- 
tions, secretly  cherishes  accursed  treason  in  its  heart. 

This  gloomy  preamble  leads  up  to  an  announcement  that  Sisbert, 
bishop  of  Toledo,  has  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king's  crown  and  life,  and  that  he  is  accordingly  stripped  of  his 
dignity,  expelled  from  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church,  made  to 
forfeit  all  his  property  to  the  king,  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  and  (unless  the  king's  grace  should  otherwise  decide)  only 
to  be  restored  upon  his  deathbed  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  king  has  already  by  his  own  authority 
translated  Bishop  Felix  from  Seville  to  Toledo  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Sisbert,  and  this  proceeding  is  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  council. 

The  seventeenth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  694,  King  Egica  being 
still  upon  the  throne,  ordained  (perhaps  as  the  result  of  a  percep- 
tion that  these  assemblies  were  becoming  too  merely  secular  in 
their  character)  that  the  first  three  days  of  every  future  council 
should  be  spent  in  fasting  and  religious  exercises.  It  also  dealt 
with  a  strange  and  superstitious  custom  which  had  grown  up  among 
the  priests,  of  saying  masses  for  men  still  living,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  procuring  their  death.  This  grotesque  perversion  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  lifelong 
banishment   and   excommunication.      But   the   main   business  of 
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this  council,  as  of  so  many  of  its  predecessors — apart  from  the 
ever  present  duty  of  sharpening  the  penal  laws  against  the  Jews — 
was  political.  Litanies  were  to  be  sung  on  three  days  in  every 
month  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  devil  from  tempt- 
ing the  people  into  rebellion ;  and  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
reigning  king  were,  after  his  death,  expressly  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bishops,  all  attempts  to  defame  their  character,  to 
interfere  with  their  liberty,  or  to  force  them  to  embrace  a  monastic 
life,  being  punishable  with  anathema  and  the  torments  of  hell. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  Visigothic  councils  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  the  '  Acts '  of  the  eighteenth  council  of  Toledo  (701)  having 
perished — doubtless  in  the  flood  of  the  Moorish  invasion.^^  The 
king  under  whom  it  was  held  was  Wittiza  (or  Witiges),  son  of 
Egica,  who  reigned  from  701  to  710.  The  ordinary  tale  of  the 
hideous  vices  of  this  king,  of  his  deposition  by  Eoderic,  a  grandson 
or  great-grandson  of  King  Chindaswinth,  and  of  the  treachery  of 
the  sons  of  Wittiza  which  insured  the  victory  of  the  Moors  on  the 
fatal  day  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
repeat  it  here.  When  w^e  come  to  inquire  what  evidence-  of  a 
literally  trustworthy  and  contemporary  character  we  have  for  all 
this  narrative,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  it  eludes  our  grasp. 
We  think  the  best  course  will  be  here  to  let  Professor  Dahn  sum 
up  the  question  in  his  own  words. ^^ 

Critical  examination  of  the  authorities,  late  as  they  are,  proves  that 
of  this  king  Wittiza  we  know  practically  nothing,  and  can  at  most  only 
state  the  following  propositions  :  he  was  beloved  in  the  highest  degree  by 
the  people  and  equally  hated  by  the  priesthood ;  he  therefore  probably 
combated  with  energy  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  mitre  over  the  crown. 
Not  free  from  the  immorality  which  had  for  two  generations  been  eating 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Gothic  people,  he  also  seems  to  have  used 
harsh  measures  towards  certain  families  of  the  secular  nobility,  whom 
possibly  he  had  injured  by  his  acts  of  incontinence. 

However,  the  judgment  of  the  authorities  nearest  to  his  own  time 
(the  continuator  of  Joannes  Biclarensis,  dr.  721,  and  Isidorus  Pacensis, 
cir.  750)  is  only  favourable,  and  contains  no  trace  of  the  later  accusa- 
tions. He  remitted  the  punishments  inflicted  by  his  father,  and  solemnly 
burned  in  public  the  bonds  which  Egica  had  by  force  or  fraud  extorted 
from  many  of  his  subjects.  He  recalled  the  exiles,  and  restored  them  to 
their  dignities  and  possessions.  He  ruled  for  fifteen  years  [counting  from 
his  association  with  his  father]  in  a  most  prosperous  manner,  and  all 
Spain  rejoiced  with  great  joy. 

It  is  not  till  a  hundred  years  later  that  the  first  hint  of  reproach 
reaches  us  from  a  foreign  source  (the  '  Chronicon  Moissiacense,'  a  South 
Gaulish   chronicle,  cir.  818).      According  to  this  writer  he  set  an  ill 

'■^  It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  reason  why  the  Acta  of  this  council  have 
not  been  preserved  may  be  that  they  were  unfavourable  to  the  power  of  the  church. 
"  Pp.  224-228. 
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example  to  clergy  and  laity  by  his  unchaste  life.^^  Like  an  avalanche 
these  accusations  grow  in  every  succeeding  record.  The  further  the 
writer  is  from  the  time,  the  more  terrible  are  his  charges.  They  culmi- 
nate in  the  chronicle  of  Albayda  {dr.  883)  and  with  King  Alfonso  {cir. 
912),  till  at  length  in  Lucas  of  Tuy  (1250)  the  various  charges,  with 
some  additions  of  his  own,  are  combined  into  a  picture,  the  extravagance^ 
exaggeration,  and  motive  of  which  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  A 
little  before  this  the  Archbishop  Koderic  Ximenes  of  Toledo  (1247)  seeks 
to  reconcile  the  discordant  notices  of  Wittiza  by  making  him  in  the 
outset  of  his  reign  rule  as  an  exemplary  prince  such  as  is  described  in 
the  earlier  annals,  and  then  by  a  change  like  that  of  Nero  suddenly 
plunge  into  all  the  abominations  and  cruelties  of  the  later  historians. 

Wittiza  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  His  successor,  Eoderic,. 
belongs  to  history  by  his  name  and  scarcely  anything  more.  His  his- 
torical existence  is  most  securely  vouched  for  by  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  list  of  kings  in  the  Visigothic  code.  A  coin  with  his  name 
is  doubtful :  his  sepulchral  inscription  at  Viseu  in  Portugal  is  indubitably 
false. 

Dahn  then  summarises  the  legendary  history  of  Eoderic,  his 
amours  with  Dona  Cava,  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  governor  of 
Africa,  the  father's  revenge,  the  calling  in  of  the  Moors,  the  eight 
white  mules  which  drew  the  king  to  the  field  of  battle,  the  treachery 
of  the  sons  of  Wittiza,  the  fight,  the  flight,  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic 
cause,  the  disappearance  of  the  king,  the  only  relic  of  whom  was  a 
golden  sandal  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Guadalete.   He  proceeds  : 

So  runs  the  legend.  History,  however,  can  only  say  that  the  Gothic 
kingdom  was  already  ripe  for  ruin  when  Islam,  in  the  first  fervour  of  its 
enthusiastic  career  of  conquest,  appeared  in  North  Africa,  and  soon 
gathered  courage  for  the  easy  spring  over  the  narrow  strait.  We  can 
see  that  legend  has  made  the  names  of  the  last  two  kings,  Wittiza  and 
Eoderic,  types  of  the  fateful,  easily  besetting  sins  of  the  whole  nation, 
immorality  and  party  rancour — that  is  the  historical  import  of  all  these 
traditions. 

In  the  condition  of  Visigothic  Spain  we  see  not  only  the  historical 
preparation  for  feudalism,  but  also  its  historical  justification.  This- 
state,  composed  of  a  king  strong  enough  for  tyranny  but  not  strong 
enough  for  steady  rule,  of  nobles  rich,  grasping,  and  turbulent,  of 
ecclesiastics  striving  to  interfere  in  every  detail  of  political  life  and 
destroying  the  virility  of  the  nation,  and  lastly  of  a  poor  pale 
remnant  of  the  class  of  small  free  landowners,  could  not  endure^ 
could  not  bring  happiness  and  stabiHty  to  its  citizens.  It  needed  the 
decentrahsation  of  feudalism,  with  its  constant  recognition  of  corre- 
lative rights  and  duties  between  all  the  members  of  the  body  politic, 
to  restore  health  and  manliness  to  the  people,  and  to  prepare  the 
conquerors  of  the  Moor  and  the  discoverers  of  America. 

Thomas  Hodgkin. 

"  Witiclia  deditus  in  feminis  exemplo  suo  sacerdotes  ac  populum  luxuriose  vivere 
docuit,  irritans  furarem  Domini. 
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Confiscation  for  Heresy  in  the 
Middle  Ages 

IN  many  ways  which  have  attracted  little  attention,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
middle  ages.  Under  the  theocracy  which  was  the  social  ideal  of 
Latin  Christianity,  the  enforcement  of  miiformity  of  faith  was  the 
highest  duty  of  both  church  and  state.  To  accomplish  this  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake  were  not  spared,  but  an  equally  efficacious 
instrument  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  heretic's  property. 

For  the  source  of  this  penalty,  as  of  so  much  else,  we  must  look  to 
the  Eoman  law.  It  is  true  that,  cruel  as  were  the  imperial  edicts 
against  heresy,  they  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  thus  indirectly 
punishing  the  innocent.  Even  when  the  detested  Manichaeans 
were  mercilessly  condemned  to  death,  their  property  was  confis- 
cated only  when  their  heirs  were  likewise  heretics.  If  the  children 
were  orthodox,  they  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  the  heretic  parent, 
who  could  not  execute  a  will  and  disinherit  them.  It  was  otherwise 
with  crime.  Any  conviction  involving  deportation  or  the  mines 
carried  with  it  confiscation,  though  the  wife  could  reclaim  her 
dower  and  any  gifts  made  to  her  before  the  commission  of  the 
ofifence,  and  so  could  children  emancipated  from  the  jMttia  potesfas. 
In  majestas,  or  treason,  the  offender  was  liable  to  condemnation 
after  death,  involving  the  confiscation  of  his  estate,  which  was 
held  to  have  lapsed  to  the  fisc  at  the  time  when  he  first  conceived 
the  crime.  These  provisions  furnished  the  armoury  whence  pope 
and  king  drew  the  weapons  which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  heresy 
attractive  and  profitable.^ 

King  Roger,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Naples  during  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply 
the  Eoman  practice  by  decreeing  confiscation  for  all  who  aposta- 
tised from  the  catholic  faith — whether  to  the  Greek  church,  to 
Islam,  or  to  Judaism,  does  not  appear.  Yet  the  church  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  of  naturalising  this  penalty  in  European 
law  as  a  punishment  for  spiritual  transgressions.  The  great 
council  of  Tours,  held  by  Alexander  III  in  1163,  commanded  all 

'  Constt.  13,  15,  17,  Cod.  I.  v. ;  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  Cod.  IX.  xlix. ;  5,  6,  Cod.  IX.  viii. 
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secular  princes  to  imprison  heretics  and  confiscate  their  property. 
The  Verona  decretal  of  Lucius  III  in  1184  sought  to  obtain  for  the 
church  the  benefit  of  the  confiscation,  which  he  declared  was 
incurred  by  heresy.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Innocent  III,  in 
his  double  capacity  of  temporal  prince  and  head  of  Christianity, 
was  to  address  a  decretal  to  his  subjects  of  Viterbo,  in  which 
he  says : 

In  the  lands  subject  to  our  temporal  jurisdiction  we  order  the  property 
of  heretics  to  be  confiscated  ;  in  other  lands  we  command  tliis  to  be  done 
by  the  temporal  princes  and  powers,  who,  if  they  show  themselves  negli- 
gent therein,  shall  be  compelled  to  it  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  Nor 
shall  the  property  of  heretics  who  withdraw  from  heresy  revert  to  them, 
unless  some  one  pleases  to  take  pity  on  them.  For  as,  according  to  the 
legal  sanctions,  in  addition  to  capital  punishment,  the  property  of  those 
guilty  of  majestas  is  confiscated,  and  life  simply  is  allowed  to  their  chil- 
dren through  mercy  alone,  so  much  the  more  should  those  who  wander 
from  the  faith  and  offend  the  Son  of  God  be  cut  off  from  Christ  and  be 
despoiled  of  their  temporal  goods,  since  it  is  a  far  greater  crime  to  assail 
spiritual  than  temporal  majesty.^ 

This  decretal,  which  was  adopted  into  the  canon  law,  is  impor- 
tant as  embodying  the  whole  theory  of  the  subject.  In  imitation 
of  the  Eoman  law  of  majestas,  the  property  of  the  heretic  was 
forfeited  from  the  moment  he  became  a  heretic  or  committed  an 
act  of  heresy.  If  he  recanted,  it  might  be  restored  to  him  purely 
in  mercy.  When  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  declared  him  to  be,  or 
to  have  been,  a  heretic,  confiscation  followed ;  the  act  of  seizing 
the  property  and  the  mercy  which  might  spare  it  were  matters  for 
the  secular  power. 

Innocent  Ill's  decretal  further  illustrates  the  fact  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  with  heresy,  the  chief  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  church  in  relation  to  confiscation  was  to  per- 
suade or  coerce  the  temporal  rulers  to  do  their  duty  in  taking 
possession  of  heretical  property.  This  was  one  of  the  principal 
offences  which  Eaymond  VI  of  Toulouse  expiated  so  bitterly,  as 
Innocent  explained  to  him  in  1210.  His  son  proclaimed  con- 
fiscation as  the  law  in  his  statutes  of  1234,  and  included  in  its 
provisions,  in  accordance  with  the  ordonnance  of  Louis  VIII  in  1226 
and  that  of  Louis  IX  in  1229,  all  who  favoured  heretics  in  any  way 
or  refused  to  aid  in  their  capture ;  but,  as  his  policy  did  not  always 
agree  with  its  enforcement,  he  sometimes  had  to  be  sternly  rebuked 
for  neglect.  After  all  danger  of  armed  resistance  had  disappeared, 
sovereigns  as  a  rule  eagerly  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  recruiting 

^  Constt.  Sicular.  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  Concil.  Turonens.  ann.  1163,  c.  4.  Lucii  PP.  Ill 
epist.  171.  Innoc.  PP.  Ill  regest.  ii.  1.  Cap.  10  Extra,  v.  7.  It  was  probably  in  obe- 
dience to  the  canon  of  Tours  that  in  1178  the  property  of  Pierre  Mauran  of  Toulouse 
was  declared  forfeited  to  the  count,  and  he  was  allowed  to  redeem  it  with  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  pounds  of  silver.     Koger  Hoveden.  Annal.  ann.  1178. 
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their  slender  revenues ;  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  heretics 
and  of  fautors  of  heresy  was  generally  recognised  in  European  law, 
although  the  church  was  occasionally  obliged  to  repeat  its  injunc- 
tions and  threats,  and  although  there  were  some  regions  in  which 
they  were  slackly  obeyed.^ 

The  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  confiscation  varied 
essentially  with  time  and  place.  In  France  the  principle  derived 
from  the  Eoman  law  was  generally  recognised,  that  the  title  to 
property  devolved  to  the  fisc  as  soon  as  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. There  was  therefore  nothing  for  the  inquisitor  to  do  with 
regard  to  it.  He  simply  ascertained  and  announced  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  and  left  the  state  to  take  action.  Thus  Gui  Foucoix 
treats  the  subject  as  one  wholly  outside  of  the  functions  of  the 
inquisitor,  who  at  most  can  only  advise  the  secular  ruler,  or  inter- 
cede for  mercy ;  while  he  holds  that  those  only  are  legally  exempt 
from  forfeiture  who  come  forward  spontaneously  and  confess  before 
any  evidence  has  been  taken  against  them.  In  accordance  with  this, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  allusion  to  confiscation  in  the  sentences  of 
the  French  Inquisition ;  though  in  one  or  two  instances  chance  has 
preserved  for  us,  in  the  accounts  of  the  procureurs  des  encours,  or 
royal  stewards  of  the  confiscations,  evidence  that  estates  were  sold 
in  behalf  of  the  fisc  in  cases  in  which  the  forfeiture  is  not  speci- 
fied in  the  sentence.  In  condemnations  of  absentees  and  of  the  dead, 
confiscation  is  occasionally  declared,  as  though  in  these  the  state 
might  need  some  guidance ;  but  even  here  the  practice  is  not  uni- 
form. In  the  register  of  Bernard  de  Caux  (1246-1248),  in  thirty- 
two  cases  of  contumacious  absentees,  confiscation  is  included  in  the 
sentence,  and  in  nine  similar  ones  it  is  omitted,  as  well  as  in  159 
condemnations  to  prison,  in  which  it  was  undoubtedly  operative. 
In  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne,  a  sentence  of  12  Dec.  1328  on 
five  deceased  persons,  who  would  have  been  imprisoned  had  they 

^  Innoc.  PP.  Ill  regest.  xii.  154  (cap.  26  Extra  v.  xl.)  Isambert,  Anc.  Loix  Frarn;. 
i.  228,  232.  Harduin.  vii.  203-8.  Vaissette,  Hist.  Gin.  de  Languedoc,  iii.  pr.  385. 
Concil.  Albiens.  ann.  1254  c.  26.  Innoc.  PP.  IV  bulla  Cum  fratres,  ann.  1252  {Mag. 
Bull.  Bom.  i.  90).  Confiscation  was  an  ordinary  resource  of  medieval  law.  In 
England,  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  property  as  well  as  life  was  forfeited  for  treason 
(Alfred's  Dooms,  4  ;  Thorpe,  i.  63),  a  penalty  which  was  retained  until  1870  (Low  and 
PuUing's  Dictionary  of  English  History,  p.  469).  In  France,  murder,  false  witness, 
treachery,  homicide,  and  rape  were  all  punished  with  death  and  confiscation 
(Beaumanoir,  Coutumes  du  Beauvoisis,  xxx.  2-5).  By  the  German  feudal  law  the  fief 
might  be  forfeited  for  a  vast  number  of  offences,  but  the  distinction  was  drawn  that  if 
the  offence  was  against  the  lord  the  fief  reverted  to  him,  if  for  simply  a  crime  it 
descended  to  the  heirs  (Feiidor.  lib.  i.  tit.  xxiii-iv.)  In  Navarre,  confiscation  formed 
part  of  the  penalties  of  suicide,  murder,  treason,  and  even  of  blows  or  wounds  inflicted 
where  the  queen  or  royal  children  were  dwelling.  There  is  a  case  in  which  confisca- 
tion was  enforced  on  a  man  because  he  struck  another  at  Olite,  which  was  within  a 
league  of  Taf alia,  where  the  queen  chanced  to  be  staying  at  the  time  (G,  B.  de  Lagreze, 
La  Navarre  Fratu^aise,  ii.  335). 
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lived,  ends  with  et  consequenter  bona  ipsorum  dicimus  confiscanday 
while  a  previous  sentence,  24  Feb.  1325,  identical  in  character,  on 
four  defunct  culprits,  has  no  such  corollary  appended.  In  fact, 
strictly  speaking,  it  was  recognised  that  the  inquisitor  had  no  power 
to  remit  confiscations  without  permission  from  the  fisc,  and  the 
custom  of  extending  mercy  to  those  who  came  forward  voluntarily 
and  confessed  was  founded  upon  a  special  concession  to  that  effect, 
granted  by  Eaymond  of  Toulouse  to  the  Inquisition  in  1235.  As 
soon  as  a  suspected  heretic  was  cited  or  arrested,  the  secular  officials 
sequestrated  his  property  and  notified  his  debtors  by  proclamation. 
No  doubt  when  condemnation  took  place,  the  inquisitor  communi- 
cated the  result  to  the  proper  officials ;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  record  of 
the  fact  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  holy  office, 
although  an  early  manual  of  practice  specifies  it  as  part  of  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  confiscation  was  enforced.'* 

In  Italy  it  was  long  before  any  settled  practice  was  established. 
In  1252  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV  du-ects  the  rulers  of  Lombardy, 
Tarvisina,  and  Eomagna  to  confiscate  without  fail  the  property  of 
all  who  are  excommunicated  as  heretics,  or  as  receivers,  defenders, 
or  fautors  of  heretics,  thus  recognising  confiscation  as  a  matter  be- 
longing to  the  secular  power.  Yet  soon  the  papal  authority  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  share  of  the  spoils,  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  states  of  the  church,  as  is  seen  in  the  bulls  ad  exfirpanda  of 
Innocent  IV  and  Alexander  IV,  and  the  matter  thus  became  one  in 
which  the  Inquisition  had  a  direct  interest.  The  indifference  which 
so  well  became  the  French  tribunals  was  therefore  not  readily 
maintained,  and  the  share  of  the  inquisitor  in  the  results  led  him 
to  participate  in  the  process  of  securing  them.  Yet  there  were 
variations  in  practice.  Zanghino  Ugolini  tells  us  that  formerlj' 
confiscations  were  decreed  in  the  States  of  the  Church  by  the  eccle- 
siastical judges,  and  elsewhere  by  the  secular  power,  but  that  in 
his  time  {circa  1320)  they  were  everywhere  in  Italy  included  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  episcopal  and  inquisitorial  courts,  and  the 
secular  authorities  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  he  adds 
that  confiscation  is  prescribed  by  law  for  heresy,  and  that  the  in- 
quisitor has  no  discretion  to  remit  it,  except  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
converts  with  the  assent  of  the  bishop.  Yet,  though  the  forfeiture 
occurs  ipso  facto  by  the  commission  of  the  crime,  it  requires  a  de- 
claratory sentence  of  confiscation.  This  consequently  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  formal  manner  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
accused  by  the  Italian  Inquisition,  and  the  secular  authorities  were 
ordered  not  to  interfere  unless  called  upon.^ 

*  Guid.  Fulcod.  QiuBSt.  xv.  Coll.  Doat,  xxxiii.  207  ;  xxxiv.  189  ;  xxxv.  68.  MSS. 
Bib.  Nat.  fonds  latin,  No.  9992.  Coll.  Doat,  xxviii.  131,  164.  Responsa  Prudentum 
(Doat,  xxxvii.  83).  Grandes  Chroniques,  ann.  1323.  Les  Olim,  t.  i.  p.  556.  Guill. 
Pelisso,  Chrmi.,  ed.  Molinier,  p.  27.     MSS.  Bib.  Nat.  fonds  latin.  No.  14930,  fol.  224. 

*  Coll.  Doat,  xxxi.  175.     Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hceret.  c.  xviii.  xxv.  xxvi.  xli. 
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At  a  very  early  period  in  some  places  the  Italian  inquisitors 
seem  to  have  undertaken  not  only  to  decree  but  to  control  the  con- 
fiscations. About  1245  we  find  the  Florentine  inquisitor,  Ruggieri 
Calcagni,  sentencing  a  relapsed  Catharan  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
lire.  Ruggieri  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this,  to  be  applied  to 
the  pope  or  to  the  furtherance  of  the  faith,  and  formally  concedes 
the  rest  of  the  heretic's  estate  to  his  wife,  thus  exercising  owner- 
ship over  the  whole.  Yet  this  was  not  maintained,  for  in  1283 
there  is  a  sentence  of  the  podesta  of  Florence  reciting  that  the 
inquisitor  Fra  Salomone  da  Lucca  had  notified  him  that  the  widow 
Ruvinosa,  lately  deceased,  had  died  a  heretic  and  that  her  property 
was  to  be  confiscated ;  wherefore  he  orders  it  to  be  seized  and  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  divided  according  to  the  papal  constitutions.  At 
length,  however,  the  inquisitors  assumed  and  exercised  full  control 
over  the  handling  of  the  confiscations.  In  the  conveyance  of  a  con- 
fiscated house  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Florence  in  1327  to  the 
Dominicans,  the  deed  is  careful  to  assert  that  it  is  made  with  the 
assent  of  the  inquisitor.  Even  in  Naples  we  see  King  Robert  in 
1324  ordering  the  inquisitors  to  pay  out  of  the  royal  share  of  the 
confiscations  fifty  ounces  of  gold  to  the  prior  of  the  church  of  San 
Domenico  of  Naples  to  aid  in  its  completion.'' 

In  Germany  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1231  indicates  the  confusion 
existing  in  the  feudal  mind  between  heresy  and  treason  by  allowing 
the  allodial  lands  and  personal  property  of  the  condemned  to 
descend  to  the  heirs,  while  fiefs  were  confiscated  to  the  seignior.  If 
the  culprit  was  a  serf,  his  goods  enured  to  his  master ;  but  from  all 
personal  property  was  deducted  the  cost  of  burning  its  owner  and 
the  droits  de  justice  of  the  seigneur  justicier.  Two  years  later,  in 
1233,  the  council  of  Mainz  protested  against  the  injustice,  which 
quickly  showed  itself  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  of  assuming  guilt 
as  soon  as  a  man  was  accused,  and  treating  his  property  as  though 
he  were  convicted.  It  directed  that  the  estates  of  those  on  trial 
should  remain  untouched  until  sentence  was  rendered,  and  any  one 
who  meanwhile  should  plunder  or  partition  them  should  be  ex- 
communicated until  he  made  restitution  and  rendered  satisfaction. 
Finally,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  Inquisition  into  Germany  in  1369,  he  adopted  the  Italian  cus- 
tom and  ordered  one-third  of  the  confiscations  to  be  made  over  to 
the  inquisitors.^ 

The  exact  degree  of  criminality  which  entailed  confiscation  is 

"  Lami,  Antichitd  Toscane,  pp.  560,  588-9.  Zanchini  Tract,  de  HcBret.  c.  xxvi. 
Archivio  di  Firenze,  Prov.  S.  Maria  Novella,  18  Nov.  1327.  Archivio  di  Napoli, 
regist.  253  lett.  A,  fol.  63. 

'  Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  JI,  t.  iii.  p.  466.  Kaltner,  Konrad  v.  Marburg  u.  die  Inqidsi- 
iion,  Prag,  1882,  p.  147.     Moshetm  de  Beghardis,  p.  347. 
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not  capable  of  very  rigid  definition.  Even  in  states  where  the  in- 
quisitor nominally  had  no  control  over  it,  his  arbitrary  discretion 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  accused  placed  the  matter  practically  in  his 
hands,  and  his  notification  to  the  secular  authorities  would  be  a 
virtual  sentence.  It  is  probable  that  custom  varied  with  time  and 
with  the  temper  of  the  inquisitor.  We  have  seen  that  Innocent  III 
commanded  it  for  all  heretics,  but  what  constituted  technical 
heresy  was  not  so  easily  determined.  The  statutes  of  Eaymond 
decreed  it  not  only  for  heretics  but  for  those  who  showed  them  favour. 
The  council  of  Beziers  in  1233  demanded  it  for  all  reconciled  con- 
verts not  condemned  to  wear  crosses,  and  those  of  Beziers  in  1246 
and  Albi  in  1254  prescribed  it  for  all  whom  the  inquisitors  should 
condemn  to  imprisonment.  This,  finally,  was  admitted  by  legists 
as  the  invariable  test,  although  St.  Louis,  when  in  1259  he  miti- 
gated his  ordonnance  of  1229,  ordered  confiscation  not  only  for 
those  who  were  condemned  to  prison,  but  for  those  who  con- 
tumaciously refused  obedience  to  citations,  and  for  those  in  whose 
houses  heretics  were  found,  his  ofiicials  being  instructed  to  ascertain 
from  the  inquisitors  in  all  cases  while  pending  whether  the  accused 
deserved  imprisonment,  and  if  so,  to  retain  the  sequestrated  pro- 
perty. When  he  further  provided,  as  a  special  grace,  that  the 
heirs  should  be  restored  to  possession  in  cases  where  the  heretic 
had  offered  himself  for  conversion  before  citation,  had  entered  a 
religious  order,  and  had  worthily  died  there,  he  showed  how  uni- 
versal confiscation  had  previously  been,  and  how  ruthlessly  the 
principle  had  been  enforced  that  a  single  act  of  heresy  forfeited  all 
ownership.^ 

According  to  the  most  lenient  construction  of  the  law,  therefore, 
the  imprisonment  of  a  reconciled  convert  carried  with  it  the  confis- 
cation of  his  property ;  and  as  imprisonment  was  the  ordinary 
penance,  confiscation  was  general.  There  may  possibly  have  been 
exceptions.  Six  prisoners  released  in  1248  by  Innocent  IV  had 
been  in  gaol  for  some  time — some  of  them  for  four  years  and 
more  after  confessing  heresy — and  yet  the  liberal  contributions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  which  purchased  their  pardon,  show  that  they  or 
their  friends  must  have  had  control  of  property,  unless,  indeed,  the 
money  was  raised  on  a  pledge  of  the  estates  to  be  restored.  So 
when  Alaman  de  Eoaix  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  1248, 
the  sentence  provided  for  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  a  person  de- 
signated and  for  compensation  to  be  made  for  the  rapine  which  he 
had  committed,  which  would  look  as  though  property  were  left  to 
him ;  but  as  he  had  for  ten  years  been  a  contumacious  and  pro- 
scribed fugitive,  these  fines  must  have  been  taken  out  of  his  estate 

*  Harduin,  vii.  203.  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1233,  c.  4  ;  ann.  1246,  Append. 
c.  35.  Concil.  Albiens.  ann.  1254,  c.  26.  Guid.  Fulcod.  QtuBst.  xv.  Isambert, 
Anc.  Loix  Fran^.  i.  257.     Arch,  de  I'Inq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  xxxi.  263). 
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in  the  hands  of  his  state.  Apparent  exceptions  such  as  these  can 
be  accounted  for,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  whole 
indicate  that  imprisonment  and  confiscation  were  inseparable. 
Sometimes  even  it  is  stated  in  sentences  passed  upon  the  dead, 
that  they  are  pronounced  worthy  of  imprisonment  in  order  to  de- 
jjrive  the  heirs  of  succession  to  their  estates.  At  a  later  date,  in- 
deed, Eymerich,  who  dismisses  the  whole  matter  briefly  as  one 
with  which  the  inquisitor  has  no  concern,  speaks  as  though  con- 
fiscation only  took  place  when  a  heretic  did  not  repent  and  recant 
before  the  sentence,  but  his  commentator  Pegna  easily  proves  this 
to  be  an  error.  Zanghino  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
property  is  forfeited  by  the  act  of  heresy.  He  points  out  that 
pecuniary  penance  cannot  be  imposed  because  the  whole  estate  is 
gone,  although  there  may  be  mercy  shown  at  discretion  with  the 
assent  of  the  bishop,  and  simple  suspicion  is  not  subject  to  con- 
fiscation.^ 

In  the  early  zeal  of  persecution  everything  was  swept  away  in 
w'holesale  seizure,  but  in  1237  Gregory  IX  assumed  that  the 
dowers  of  catholic  wives  ought  to  be  exempt  in  certain  cases ;  in 
1247  Innocent  IV  made  a  rule  that  such  dowers  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  future  forfeitures,  and  in  1258  St.  Louis  accepted  this  rule. 
It  was  subject  to  serious  limitations,  however,  since  under  the 
canon  law  the  wife  could  not  claim  it  if  she  had  been  cognisant  of 
her  husband's  heresy  when  she  married,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  if  she  had  lived  with  him  after  ascertaining  it,  or  even 
if  she  had  failed  to  inform  against  him  within  forty  days  after 
discovering  it.  As  the  children  were  incapable  of  inheritance,  she 
only  held  the  dower  for  life,  after  which  it  fell  into  the  fisc.'" 

Although  in  principle  confiscation  was  an  affair  of  the  state,  the 
division  of  the  spoils  did  not  follow  any  invariable  rule.  Before  the 
organisation  of  the  Inquisition,  when  the  Waldenses  of  Strassburg 
were  burnt,  it  is  mentioned  that  their  forfeited  property  was  equally 
divided  between  the  church  and  the  secular  authorities.  Lucius  III, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  whole  forfeitures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  church.  In  the  papal  territory  there  could  be 
little  question  as  to  this,  and  Innocent  IV,  in  his  bull  Ad  extirpanda 
of  1252,  showed  disinterestedness  in  devoting  the  whole  proceeds  to 
the  stimulation  of  persecution.  One  third  was  given  to  the  local 
authorities,  one  third  to  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  and  one 

'  Archives  de  I'lnq,  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  xxxi.  152).  Berger,  Eegistrcs  d'lnnoc.  IV, 
No.  1844.  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.  fonds  latin,  No.  9992.  Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolosan. 
pp.  158-62.  Archives  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  xxvii.  98).  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquis. 
pp.  663-5  (ed.  1607).     Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hceret.  c.  xviii.  xix.  xxv. 

'"  Archives  de  I'Ev^ch^  de  B6ziers  (Doat,  xxxi.  35).  Potthast,  No.  12743. 
Isambert,  i.  257.  C.  14  Sexto,  v.  2.  Zanchini  c.  xxv.  Livres  de  Jostice  et  de  Plet, 
liv.  i.  tit.  iii.  §  7. 
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third  to  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  to  be  expended  in  the  assault  on 
heresy — j)rovisions  which  were  retained  in  the  subsequent  recen- 
sions of  the  bull  by  Alexander  IV  and  Clement  IV,  while  forfeited 
bail  went  exclusively  to  the  inquisitor.  Yet  this  was  speedily  held 
to  refer  only  to  the  independent  states  of  Italy,  for  in  1260  we  find 
Alexander  IV  ordering  the  inquisitors  of  Eome  and  Spoleto  to  self 
the  confiscated  estates  of  heretics  and  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  the 
pope  himself  ;•  and  a  transaction  of  1261  shows  Urban  IV  collect- 
ing 320  lire  from  some  confiscations  at  Spoleto." 

At  length  both  in  the  Koman  province  and  elsewhere  through- 
out Italy  the  custom  settled  down  to  a  tripartite  division  among 
the  local  community,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  papal  camera — the 
reason  for  the  latter,  as  given  by  Benedict  XI,  being  that  the  bishops 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  share  entrusted  to  them  for  the  pro- 
secution of  heresy.  In  Florence,  a  transaction  of  1283  shows  this 
to  be  the  received  regulation ;  and  documents  of  various  dates  dur- 
ing the  next  half-century  indicate  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
republic  to  appoint  attorneys  or  trustees  to  take  seisin  of  confis- 
cated property  in  the  name  of  the  city,  which  in  1319  liberally 
granted  its  share  for  the  next  ten  years  to  the  construction  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Eeparata.  That  the  amounts  were  not  small  may 
be  inferred  from  a  petition  of  the  inquisitors  to  the  republic  in 
1299,  setting  forth  that  the  holy  office  must  have  funds  wherewith 
to  pay  its  stipendiary  officials,  and  therefore  praying  leave  to  invest 
in  real  estate  the  sums  accruing  to  the  Inquisition  from  this  source, 
showing  accumulations  prudently  garnered  for  the  future.  The  re- 
quest was  granted  to  the  extent  of  1,000  lire  with  the  proviso  that 
none  of  the  city's  share  be  taken.  This  precaution  would  seem  to 
argue  no  great  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  inquisitors ;  nor 
was  the  insinuation  uncalled  for.  By  this  time  the  money-changers 
had  fairly  occupied  the  temple,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
serve official  honesty  where  persecution  had  become  almost  as  much 
a  financial  speculation  as  a  matter  of  faith.  That  plain-spoken 
Franciscan,  Alvaro  Pelayo,  bishop  of  Silva  and  papal  penitentiary, 
writing  about  the  year  1335,  bitterly  reproaches  those  of  his  brethren 
who  act  as  inquisitors,  with  their  abuse  of  the  funds  accruing  to  the 
holy  office.  The  papal  division  into  thirds,  he  declares,  was  gene- 
rally disregarded,  the  inquisitors  monopolised  the  whole  and  spent 
it  on  themselves,  or  enriched  their  kindred  at  their  pleasure. 
Chance  has  preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives  some  documents 
confirmatory  of  this  accusation.  It  seems  that  in  1343  Clement  VI 
obtained  evidence  that  the  inquisitors  of  both  Florence  and  Lucca 

"  Hoffmann,  Geschichte  der  Inquisition,  ii.  370.  Lucii  PP.  Ill  epist.  171.  Innoc. 
PP.  IV  bulla  Ad  extirpanda,  §  34.  Ejusd.  bulla  Super  extirpatione,  30  Maii  1254 
(RipoU.  i.  247).  Alex.  PP.  IV  bulla  Discretioni  (Mag.  Bull.  Roman,  i.  120).  Potthast,. 
Beg.  Pant.  No.  18200. 
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were  habitually  defrauding  the  papal  camera  of  its  third  of  the  fines 
and  confiscations,  and  accordingly  he  sent  to  Pietro  da  Vitale, 
primicerio  of  Lucca,  authority  to  collect  the  sums  in  arrears  and  to 
prosecute  the  embezzlers.  How  it  fared  with  them  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  camera  seems  not  to  have  gained  much 
in  filling  the  vacancies  thus  occasioned.  Fra  Pietro  di  Aquila, '  a 
Franciscan  of  high  standing,  was  appointed  in  Florence,  who  fell  at 
once  into  the  same  evil  ways,  and  within  two  years  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  a  prosecution  by  the  primicerio,  in  addition  to  the  charges 
of  extortion  brought  against  him  by  the  republic.'^ 

In  Naples  under  the  Angevins,  when  the  Inquisition  was  first 
introduced,  Charles  of  Anjou  monopolised  the  confiscations  with 
the  same  rapacity  that  was  customary  in  France.  As  early  as 
March  1270  we  find  him  ordering  his  representatives  in  the  Princi- 
pato  Ultra  to  account  in  detail  for  the  estates  of  three  heretics  re- 
cently burnt  at  Benevento.  In  1290  Charles  II  ordered  the  fines 
and  confiscations  to  be  divided  into  thirds,  of  which  one  should 
enure  to  the  royal  fisc,  one  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  the  faith, 
and  one  be  given  to  the  Inquisition.  Feudal  lands,  however,  were  to 
revert  to  the  crown  or  to  the  immediate  lord  as  the  case  might 
require. '^ 

In  Venice  the  compromise  reached  in  1289  between  the  sig- 
niory  and  Nicholas  IV,  whereby  the  republic  permitted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Inquisition,  provided  that  all  receipts  of  the  holy 
office  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  this  arrangement 
seemed  to  have  been  maintained.** 

In  the  other  Italian  states  the  papal  curia  grew  dissatisfied  with 
its  share  when  there  was  no  longer  a  necessity  of  purchasing  the 
co-operation  of  the  civil  power  with  a  third  of  the  spoils.  It  is  a 
disputed  point  with  the  jurists  when  and  how  the  change  was 
effected.;  but  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
church  succeeded  in  grasping  the  whole  of  the  confiscations,  which 
were  divided  equally  between  the  Inquisition  and  the  papal 
camera.  The  rapacity  with  which  this  source  of  income  was  ex- 
ploited is  illustrated  in  a  case  occurring  at  Pisa  in  1304.  The  in- 
quisitor Angelo  da  Reggio  had  condemned  the  memory  of  a  de- 
ceased citizen  and  confiscated  his  property,  part  of  which  he  then 
gave  away,  and-  part  he  sold  at  prices  which  the  papal  curia 
esteemed  too  low.  Benedict  XI  thereupon  ordered  the  bishop  of 
Ostia  not  to  punish  the  inquisitor,  but  to  use  freely  the  censures  of 
the  church  in  hunting  up  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  holders 

'■-  Nich.  PP.  IV  bulla  Habet  vestrce,  3  Oct.  1290.  Raynald.  ann.  1438,  No,  24. 
Lami,  Antichita  Toscane,  pp.  588-9.  Alv.  Pelag.  de  Planctu  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  art.  47. 
Archivio  di  Firenze,  Eiformazione,  classe  v.  No.  110  ;  classe  xi.  Distinz.  i.  No.  39. 

'*  Archivio  di  Napoli,  registro  9,  lett.  C,  fol.  90  ;  regist.  51,  lett.  A,  fol.  9  ;  regist. 
98,  lett.  B,  fol.  13;  regist.  113,  lett.  A,  fol.  194 ;  MSS.  Chioccorelli,  t.  viii. 

"  Albizip,  Bis]^sto  al  P.  Paolo  Sarpi,  p.  25. 
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and  to  take  it  from  them.  Finally,  in  1438,  Eugenius  IV  generously 
handed  back  to  the  bishops  the  share  of  the  papal  camera  in  order 
to  stimulate  their  slackness  in  persecution,  and  where  the  bishop  was 
also  the  temporal  lord  of  his  see  the  confiscations  were  to  be  divided 
equally  between  him  and  the  Inquisition.^^ 

In  Spain  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  if  the  heretic  were  a 
clerk  or  a  lay  vassal  of  the  church,  the  confiscation  went  to  the 
church  ;  if  otherwise,  to  the  temporal  seignior.'^ 

This  greed  for  the  plunder  of  the  wretched  victims  of  persecu- 
tion is  peculiarly  repulsive  as  exhibited  by  the  church,  and  may  to 
some  extent  palliate  the  similar  action  by  the  state  in  countries 
where  it  was  strong  enough  to  seize  and  retain  the  spoils.  The 
threats  and  coercion  which  at  first  were  necessary  to  induce  the 
temporal  princes  to  confiscate  the  property  of  their  heretical  sub- 
jects soon  became  superfluous,  and  history  has  few  examples  of 
man's  eagerness  to  profit  by  his  fellows'  misfortunes  more  de- 
plorable than  that  of  the  vultures  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Inquisition  to  batten  on  the  ruin  which  it  wrought. 

Under  the  feudal  system  the  confiscations  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  seigneur  haut-justicier.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  royal 
jurisdiction  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  France 
ended  by  practically  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  but 
during  the  earlier  and  more  profitable  period  there  were  quarrels 
over  the  spoils.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1229,  which  secured 
Languedoc  to  the  crown,  St.  Louis  in  granting  fiefs  in  the  newly 
acquired  territories  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  provide  for  these 
questions  by  reserving  the  confiscations  for  heresy.  The  prudence 
of  this  is  shown  by  the  suit  brought  by  the  marechaux  de  Mirepoix, 
one  of  the  few  permanent  families  founded  by  the  adventurers  who 
accompanied  De  Montfort,  who  claimed  the  movables  of  all  heretics 
captured  in  their  lands,  even  if  the  goods  were  in  the  lands  of  the 
king — a  demand  which  was  rejected  by  the  parlement  of  Paris  in 
1269.  The  bishops  put  in  a  claim  to  the  confiscations  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  of  heretics  living  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  at  the  council  of  Lille  (Comtat  Venaissin)  in  1251  they  threatened 
with  excommunication  any  one  who  should  dispute  it.  They  really 
had  some  cause  of  complaint,  for,  in  contravention  of  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Beziers  in  1246,  lands  held  of  them  in  fief  were  thus  being 
transferred  to  the  king,  and  they  found  themselves  losing  instead  of 

'*  Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hceret.  c.  xix.  xxvi.  xli.  Cf.  Pegnse  Comment,  in  Eymeric. 
p.  659.  Grandjean,  Eegistre  de  Benolt,  xi.  No.  299.  Eaynald.  ann.  1438,  No.  24.  Yet 
it  must  be  placed  to  Benedict's  credit  that  in  1304  he  authorised  Fra  Simone, 
inquisitor  of  Eome,  to  restore  confiscations  unjustly  made  by  his  predecessors,  and  to 
moderate  punishments  inflicted  by  them  if  he  considered  them  too  severe.  (Grand- 
jean, No.  474.) 

>^  Alonsi  de  Spina  Fortalicii  Fidei  lib.  ii.  consid.  xi.  (ed.  1594,  fol.  74). 
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gaining  by  persecution.  St.  Louis  finally  listened  to  their  grievances , 
and,  about  1255,  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  all  such  lands 
were  divided  equally  between  the  bishop  and  the  king,  with  a  right 
on  the  part  of  the  prelate  to  buy  out  within  two  months  the  royal 
share  at  a  price  fixed  by  arbitration.  If  this  right  was  not  exer- 
cised, the  king  was  bound  within  a  year  and  a  day  to  pass  the  lands 
out  of  his  hands  into  those  of  a  person  of  the  same  condition  as  the 
former  tenant,  to  be  held  under  the  same  terms  of  service  or  villen- 
age ;  but  all  movables  were  declared  to  belong  unreservedly  to  the 
crown.  What  an  ample  harvest  was  afforded  to  the  lawyers  by  the 
intricate  quarrels  arising  from  this  wholesale  spoliation,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  suit  brought  by  the  bishops  of  Eodez  for  some  lands 
held  by  the  crown  as  heretic  confiscations.  After  dragging  on  for 
thirty  years  it  reached  the  parlement  of  Paris,  which  coolly  annulled 
airthe  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  those  who  had  acted  for  the 
crown  had  lacked  the  proper  authority.  Almost  equally  protracted 
and  confused  was  a  suit  between  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  countess  of 
Vendome,  and  the  king  over  the  lands  of  Jean  Baudier  and  Eay- 
mond  Calverie.  The  confiscation  occurred  in  1300,  and  the  suit 
was  still  dragging  on  in  1327,  to  be  finally  compromised  in  1335. ^^ 
By  a  special  transaction  of  21  Dec.  1264,  between  St.  Louis 
and  Bernard  de  Combret,  bishop  of  Albi,  the  prelate  of  that  see 
enjoyed  one  half  of  all  the  confiscations  within  it,  with  the  further 
advantage  that  the  remainder  of  real  estate  passed  into  his  posses- 
sion if  the  king  did  not  sell  his  share  within  a  twelvemonth,  and 
became  his  property  if  not  sold  within  three  years  ;  and  in  the 
accounts  of  the  royal  procureurs  des  encours  of  Carcassonne  we  con- 
stantly find  the  confiscations  in  Albi  shared  with  the  bishop. 
Although  between  St.  John's  day  of  1322  and  1323  this  share  in 
money  amounted  only  to  160  livres,  there  were  times  when  it  waa 
much  greater.  About  the  year  1300,  Bishop  Bernard  de  Castanet 
generously  gave  to  the  Dominican  church  of  Albi  his  portion  of  the 
estates  of  two  citizens,  Guillem  Aymeric  and  Jean  de  Castanet,  con- 
demned after  death,  which  amounted  to  more  than  1,000  livres. 
This  privilege  of  the  see  of  Albi  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  a 
special  deputation  of  inquisitorial  powers  granted  in  1247  by  Inno- 
cent IV  to  Bishop  Bertrand,  for  in  the  following  year,  1248,.  we 
see  the  latter  doing  a  thriving  business  in  selling  commutations  of 
confiscations  to  condemned  heretics  who  repented.  It  is  true  that 
when  Alfonse  of  Poitiers  in  1253  endeavoured  to  speculate  in  the 
same  way  by  allowing  heretics  to  redeem  their  confiscated  property,. 

"  Livres  de  Jostice  et  de  Plet,  liv.  i.  tit.  iii.  §  7.  Vaissette,  iii.  391.  Les  Olim,  i. 
317  ;  iii.  1126-9  ;  ii.  1440-2.  MSS.Bib.  Nat.  fonds  latin,  No.  11847.  Concil.  Insulan. 
ann.  1251  c.  3.  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1246  c.  4.  Baluz.  Concil.  Narbonn.  append 
pp.  96-99.  Coll.  Doat,  xxxv.  48.  Cf.  Berger,  Begistres  d' Innocent  IV,  No.  1543-44 
1547-48.     Molinier,  L' Inquisition  dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  p.  lOJ . 
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he  was  compelled  to  desist  by  the  earnest  representations  of  the 
archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  declared  that 
this  would  lead  to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful  and  the  destruction  of 
religion ;  but  doubtless  the  bishops  of  Albi  continued  to  claim  and 
exercise  a  control  over  the  confiscations  which  led  the  king  to  divide 
the  spoils  with  them.  This  division  led  to  constant  quarrels.  In 
vain  Philippe  le  Bel  in  1307  ordered  the  observance  of  the  agreement 
with  restitution  for  any  infractions.  In  1316  we  find  the  bishop 
claiming  properties  which  had  not  been  sold  within  the  three  years, 
and  Armand  Assalit,  the  royal  procureur  des  encours,  arguing  that  he 
had  been  prevented  from  effecting  sales  by  just  and  legitimate  causes, 
when  the  seneschal  Aymeric  de  Croso  decided  that  the  impediments 
had  been  legitimate  and  that  the  rights  of  the  king  were  not  for- 
feited. The  heads  of  the  church  of  Albi  evidently  had  a  keen  eye 
for  the  profitable  side  of  persecution.'^ 

All  prelates  were  not  as  rapacious  as  those  of  Albi,  one  of  whom 
we  find  still,  in  1328,  complaining  of  the  evasions  resorted  to  by  the 
victims  to  save  a  fragment  of  their  property  for  their  families,  but 
the  princes  and  their  representatives  were  relentless  in  grasping  all 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  I  have  mentioned  that  as  soon  as 
a  suspect  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition,  his  property  was  seques- 
trated to  await  the  result,  and  proclamation  made  to  all  his  debtors 
and  those  who  held  his  effects  to  bring  everything  to  the  king.  Charles 
of  Anjou  carried  this  practice  to  Naples,  where  a  royal  order  in  1269 
to  arrest  sixty-nine  heretics  contains  instructions  to  seize  simulta- 
neously their  goods,  which  are  to  be  held  for  the  king.  So  assured 
were  the  officials  that  condemnation  would  follow  trial,  that  they  fre- 
quently did  not  await  the  result,  but  carried  out  the  confiscation  in 
advance.  This  abuse  was  coeval  with  the  founding  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. In  1237  Gregory  IX  complained  of  it  and  forbade  it,  but  to 
little  purpose,  for  in  1246  the  council  of  Beziers  again  prohibited  it, 
unless,  indeed,  the  offender  had  knowingly  adhered  to  those  who  were 
known  to  be  heretics,  in  which  case  apparently  it  was  sanctioned. 
When,  in  1259,  St.  Louis  mitigated  the  rigours  of  confiscation,  he  in- 
directly forbade  this  wrong  by  instructing  his  officials  that  when  the 
accused  was  not  condemned  to  imprisonment,  they  should  give  him 
or  his  heirs  a  hearing  to  reclaim  the  property  ;  but  if  there  was  any 
suspicion  of  heresy  it  was  not  to  be  restored  without  taking  security 
that  it  should  be  surrendered  if  anything  was  proved  within  five 
years,  during  which  period  it  was  not  to  be  alienated.  Yet  still  the 
outrage  of  confiscation  before  conviction  continued  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  induce  Boniface  VIII  to  embody  its  prohibition  in  the 
canon  law.     Even  this  did  not  put  a  stop  to  it.     The  Inquisition 

"  Haur^au,  Bernard  Ddicieux,  p.  21.  Coll.  Doat,  xxxiv.  189.  Bern.  Guidon. 
Hist.  Conv.  Albiens.  Vaissette,  iii.  pr.  467,  600.  Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat, 
xxxi.  143,  146).     Coll.  Doat,  xxxiv.  131,  135. 
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had  so  habituated  men's  minds  to  the  beHef  that  no  one  escaped 
who  had  once  fallen  into  its  hands,  that  the  officials  considered  them- 
selves safe  in  acting  upon  the  presumption.  By  an  unusual  coinci- 
dence we  have  the  data  from  various  sources  in  a  single  case  of 
this  kind  which  is  doubtless  the  type  of  many  others.  In  the  pro- 
secutions at  Albi  in  1300  a  certain  Jean  Baudier  was  first  examined 
January  20,  when  he  acknowledged  nothing.  At  a  second  hearing, 
February  5,  he  confessed  to  acts  of  heresy,  and  he  was  condemned 
March  7,  yet  his  confiscated  property  was  sold  January  29,  not  only 
before  his  sentence,  but  before  his  confession.'^ 

The  ferocious  rapacity  with  which  this  process  of  confiscation 
was  carried  on  may  be  conceived  from  a  report  made  by  Jean 
4' Arsis,  seneschal  of  Kouergue,  to  Alfonse  of  Poitiers  about  1253,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  guarding  the  interests  of 
his  suzerain.  The  bishop  of  Kodez  was  conducting  a  vigorous 
episcopal  inquisition,  and  at  Najac  had  handed  over  a  certain 
Hugues  Paraire  as  a  heretic,  whom  the  seneschal  burnt  '  inconti- 
nently,' and  collected  over  1,000  livres  tournois  from  his  estate. 
Hearing  subsequently  that  the  bishop  had  cited  before  him  at  Piodez 
six  other  citizens  of  Najac,  D'Arsis  hastened  thither  to  see  that  no 
fraud  was  practised  on  the  count.  The  bishop  told  him  that  these 
men  were  all  heretics,  and  that  he  would  gain  for  the  count  100,000 
sols  from  their  confiscation,  but  both  he  and  his  assessors  begged 
the  seneschal  to  forego  a  portion  to .  the  culprits  or  their  children, 
which  that  loyal  servitor  bluntly  refused.  Then  the  bishop,  follow- 
ing evil  counsel  and  in  fraud  of  the  rights  of  the  count,  endeavoured 
to  elude  the  forfeitures  by  condemning  the  heretics  to  some  lighter 
penance ;  the  seneschal,  however,  knew  his  master's  rights,  and 
seized  the  property,  after  which  he  allowed  some  pittance  to  the 
penitents  and  their  children,  reporting  that  in  addition  to  this  he 
was  in  possession  of  about  1,000  livres,  and  he  winds  up  by  advising 
the  count,  if  he  wishes  not  to  be  defrauded,  to  appoint  some  one  to 
watch  and  supervise  the  further  inquisitions  of  the  bishop.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bishops  complained  that  the  officials  of  Alfonse  per- 
mitted heretics,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  retain  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  their  confiscated  property,  or  else  condemned  to  the 
iiames  those  who  did  not  deserve  it  in  order  to  seize  their  estates. 
These  frightful  abuses  grew  so  unbearable  that  in  1254  the  officials 
of  Alfonse,  including  Gui  Foucoix,  endeavoured  to  reform  them  by 
issuing  general  regulations  on  the  subject,  but  the  matter  was  one 
which  in  its  inherent  nature  scarce  admitted  of  reform.  Yet  Alfonse 
with  all  his  greed  was  not  unwilling  to  share  the  plunder  with  those 

'»  Archives  de  l'EvSch6  d'Albi  (Doat,  xxxv.  35,  83).  Les  Olim,  i.  566.  Archivio 
■di  Napoli,  regist.  4,  lett.  B,  fol.  47.  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1246,  c.  3.  Isambert,  i.  267. 
•C.  19  Sexto,  V.  2.  MSS.  Bib.  Nat.  fonds  latin,  No.  11847.  Coll.  Doat,  xxxv.  68. 
Molinier,  L'Inq.  dans  Ic  midi  de  la  France,  p.  102. 
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■who  secured  it  for  him,  and  several  of  his  not  wholly  disinterested 
liberalities  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  In  1268  we  have  a  letter  of 
his  assigning  to  the  Inquisition  a  revenue  of  100  livres  per  annum 
on  the  confiscated  estate  of  a  heretic  ;  and  in  1270  another  confirm- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  chapel  from  a  similar  source. ^° 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  minute  thoroughness  with  which  every 
fragment  of  a  confiscated  estate  was  followed  up  and  seized.  The 
account  of  the  collections  of  confiscated  property  from  1302  to  1313 
by  the  procnreurs  des  encours  of  Carcassonne  is  extant  in  manuscript, 
and  shows  how  carefully  the  debts  due  to  the  condemned  were  looked 
after,  even  to  a  few  pence  for  a  measure  of  corn.  In  the  case  of  one 
wealthy  prisoner,  Guillem  de  Fenasse,  the  estate  was  not  wound  up 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  whole  number  of  debts  collected 
amounts  to  859,  in  sums  ranging  from  five  deniers  upwards.  As 
the  collectors  never  credit  themselves  with  amounts  paid  in  discharge 
of  debts  due  by  these  estates,  it  is  evident  that  the  rule  that  a  heretic 
could  give  no  valid  obligations  was  strictly  construed,  and  that 
creditors  were  shamelessly  cheated.  In  this  seizure  of  debts,  the 
nobles  asserted  a  right  to  claim  any  sums  due  by  debtors  who  were 
their  vassals ;  but  Philippe  de  Valois,  in  1329,  decided  that  when  the 
debts  were  payable  at  the  domicile  of  a  heretic  they  enured  to  the 
royal  fisc  irrespective  of  the  allegiance  of  the  debtor.  Another 
illustration  of  the  remorseless  greed  which  seized  everything  is  found 
in  a  suit  decided  by  the  parlement  of  Paris  in  1302.  On  the  death  of 
the  chevalier  Guillem  Prunele  and  his  wife  Isabelle,  the  guardianship 
of  their  orphans  would  legally  vest  in  the  next  of  kin,  the  chevalier 
Bernard  de  Montesquieu,  but  he  had  been  burnt  some  years  before  for 
heresy,  and  his  estate  of  course  confiscated.  The  seneschal  of  Car- 
cassonne  insisted  that  the  guardianship  which  thus  subsequently  fell 
in,  formed  part  of  the  assets  of  the  estate,  and  he  accordingly  as- 
sumed it ;  but  a  nephew,  an  esquire  Bernard  de  Montesquieu,  con- 
tested the  matter,  and  finally  obtained  a  decision  in  his  favour.^' 

Equal  care  was  exercised  in  recovering  alienated  property.  As, 
in  obedience  to  the  Koman  law  of  inajestas,  forfeiture  occurred  ipso 
facto  as  soon  as  the  crime  of  heresy  was  committed,  the  heretic 
could  convey  no  legal  title,  aAd  any  assignments  which  he  might 
have  made  were  void,  no  matter  through  how  many  hands  the  pro- 
perty might  have  passed.  The  holder  was  forced  to  surrender  it, 
nor  could  he  demand  restitution  of  what  he  had  paid  unless  the 
money  or  other  consideration  were  found  among  the  goods  of  the 
heretic.     The   eagerness   with  which  the  rigour   of  the  law  was 

^  Boutaric,  Saint  Louis  et  Alfonse  de  Poitiers,  Paris,  1870,  pp.  455-6.  Douais, 
'  Les  Sources  de  I'histoire  de  I'lnquisition  '  {Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  octobre 
1881,  p.  436).     Coll.  Doat,  xxxii.  51,  64. 

"  Archives  de  I'EvecW  d'Albi  (Doat,  xxxiii.  207-72).  Coll.  Doat,  xxxv.  93.  Les 
OUm,  ii.  111. 
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enforced  may  be  estimated  from  a  case  which  occurred  in  1272. 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  written  from  Naples  to  his  viguier  and  sons- 
viguier  at  Marseilles,  telling  them  that  a  certain  Maria  Eoberta, 
before  condemnation  to  imprisonment  for  heresy,  had  sold  a  house 
which  was  subject  to  confiscation ;  this  he  ordered  them  to  seize, 
to  sell  by  auction,  and  to  report  the  proceeds,  but  they  neglected  to 
do  so.  The  vigiders  were  changed,  and  now  the  unforgetful  Charles 
writes  to  the  new  officials  repeating  his  orders,  and  holding  them 
personally  responsible  for  obedience.  At  the  same  time  he  writes 
to  his  seneschal  with  instructions  to  look  after  the  matter,  as  it  liea 
very  near  to  his  heart.^^ 

Perhaps  nothing  contributed  more  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
royal  supremacy  in  the  south  of  France  than  the  change  of  owner- 
ship which  threw  into  new  hands  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Languedoc.  In  the  domains  of  the  crown  the  forfeited 
lands  were  granted  to  favourites  or  sold  at  moderate  prices  to  those 
who  thus  became  interested  in  the  new  order  of  things  arising  from 
the  fall  of  the  house  of  Toulouse.  The  royal  oJBficials  grasped  every- 
thing on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands  whether  on  the  excuse  of 
treason  or  of  heresy ;  and  although  the  rightmindedness  of  Louis  IX 
caused  an  inquest  to  be  held  in  1262  which  restored  a  vast 
amount  of  property  illegally  held,  this  was  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole.  To  assist  his  paiiement  in  settling  the  innumerable 
cases  which  arose,  he  ordered  in  1260  the  charters  and  letters  of 
greatest  importance  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  Those  of  each  of  the 
six  senechaussees  filled  a  coffer,  and  the  six  coffers  were  deposited 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  In  this  process  of  ab- 
sorption the  case  of  the  extensive  viscounty  of  Fenouilledes 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  In- 
quisition co-operated  in  securing  the  political  advantages  desired 
by  the  crown.  Fenouilledes  had  been  seized  during  the  crusades 
of  De  Montfort  and  given  to  Nmiez  Sancho  of  Eoussillon,  from 
whom  it  passed,  through  the  king  of  Aragon,  into  the  hands 
of  Saint  Louis.  In  1264,  Beatrix,  widow  of  Hugues,  son  of  the 
former  Viscount  Pierre,  applied  to  the  parlement  for  her  rights  of 
dower  and  those  of  her  children.  Immediately  the  inquisitor.  Pons 
de  Poyet,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the  memory  of  Pierre, 
who  had  died  more  than  twenty  years  previously,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  had  been  buried  with  the  templars  of  Mas-Deu 
after  receiving  the  last  sacraments.  Pons  de  Poyet  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  condemning  him  as  suspect  of  heresy  for  having  associated 
with  heretics,  his  bones  were  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  the  parlement 
rejected    the   claims   of    his   daughter-in-law   and   grandchildren. 

"  Archidiac.  Gloss,  sup.  c.  19  Sexto,  v.  2.  Archivio  di  Napoli,  regist.  15,  lett.  C,  fol. 
77,  78.  The  English  law  of  felony  was  also  retroactire,  and  all  alienations  subsequent 
to  the  commission  of  the  crime  were  void.    Bracton,  lib.  iii.  tract,  ii.  c.  13,  No.  8. 
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Pierre,  the  eldest  of  these,  in  1300,  again  put  forward  a  claim  for 
the  ancestral  estates,  and  Boniface  VIII  espoused  his  quarrel  with 
the  object  of  giving  trouble  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  but  although  the 
affair  was  pursued  for  some  years  the  inquisitorial  sentence  held 
good.  It  was  not  only  the  actual  heretics  and  their  descendants 
who  were  dispossessed.  The  land  had  been  so  deeply  tinctured  with 
Catharism  and  Waldensianism,  that  there  were  few  indeed  whose 
ancestors  could  not  be  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  to 
have  incurred  the  fatal  taint  of  associating  with  them.^^ 

The  rich  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  were  ruined  in  the  same  way. 
Some  inventories  have  been  preserved  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
sequestrated,  as  when  in  December  1290  and  January  1300  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Albi  were  suddenly  seized 
and  condemned,  which  show  how  thoroughly  everything  was  swept 
into  the  maelstrom.  That  of  Kaymond  Calverie,  a  notary,  gives 
us  every  detail  of  the  plenishing  of  a  well-to-do  burgher's  house- 
hold— every  pillow,  sheet,  and  coverlet  is  enumerated,  every  article 
of  kitchen  gear,  the  salted  provisions  and  grain,  even  his  wife's 
little  trinkets.  His  farm  was  subjected  to  the  same  minuteness 
of  seizure.  We  have  a  similar  insight  into  the  stock  of  goods  of 
Jean  Baudier,  a  rich  merchant.  Every  fragment  of  stuff  is  duly 
measured  off — cloths  of  Ghent,  Ypres,  Amiens,  Cambrai,  St.  Omer, 
Eouen,  Paris,  Montcornet,  &c.,  with  their  valuation,  pieces  of 
miniver  and  other  articles  of  trade.  His  town  house  and  farm 
were  inventoried  with  the  same  conscientious  care.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  prosperous  cities  were  reduced  to  poverty,  how  industry 
languished,  and  how  the  independence  of  the  municipalities  was 
broken  into  subjection  in  the  awful  uncertainty  which  hung  over 
the  head  of  every  man.^^ 

In  this  chaos  of  plunder  we  may  readily  imagine  that  those  who 
were  engaged  in  such  work  were  not  over-nice  as  to  securing  a 
share  of  the  spoliations.  In  1304  Jacques  de  Polignac,  keeper  of 
the  inquisitorial  gaol  at  Carcassonne,  and  several  of  the  officials 
employed  on  the  confiscations,  were  found  to  have  converted  and 
detained  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property,  including  a  castle, 
farms  and  other  lands,  vineyards,  orchards  and  movable  effects,  all 

2»  Vaissette,  iii.  362,  496  ;  iv.  104-5,  211.  Archives  de  I'Evech^  de  B6ziers  (Doat, 
xxxi.  35).  Beugnot,  Les  Olim,  i.  580,  1029-30.  Coll.  Doat,  xxxiii.  1.  The 
extent  of  the  change  of  proprietorship  is  well  illustrated  by  a  list  of  the  lands  and 
rents  confiscated  for  heresy  to  the  profit  of  Philippe  de  Montfort  from  his  vassals. 
It  embraces  fiefs  and  other  properties  in  Lautrec,  Montredon,  Senegats,  Eabastain,  and 
Lavaur.  The  knights  and  gentlemen  and  peasants  thus  stripped  are  all  named  with 
their  offences ;  one  had  died  a  heretic,  another  was  hereticated  on  his  deathbed,  a 
third  was  condemned  for  heresy,  a  fourth  had  been  burnt  at  Lavaur,  while  in  other 
cases  the  father,  or  mother,  or  both,  had  been  heretics  (Doat,  xxxii.  258-63).  Many 
examples  of  sales  and  donations  have  been  preserved  in  the  Doat  collection.  I  may 
instance  t.  xxxi.  171,  237,  255 ;  t.  xxxii.  46,  53,  55,  57,  64,  67,  69,  244,  &c. 

"  Coll.  Doat,  xxxii.  309,  316. 
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of  which  they  were  compelled  to  disgorge  and  suffer  punishment  at 
the  king's  pleasure.^^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  cruel  greed  to  a  case  which 
excited  much  interest  in  Flanders  at  a  time  when  in  that  region 
the  Inquisition  had  become  so  nearly  dormant  that  the  usages  of 
confiscation  were  almost  forgotten.  The  bishop  of  Tournay  and 
the  vicar  of  the  Inquisition  condemned  at  Lille  a  number  of  heretics, 
who  were  duly  burned.  They  confiscated  the  property,  claiming 
the  movables  for  the  church  and  inquisitor,  and  the  realty  for  the 
fisc.  The  magistrates  of  Lille  boldly  interposed,  declaring  that 
among  the  liberties  of  their  town  was  the  privilege  that  no  burgher 
/Could  forfeit  both  body  and  goods  ;  and,  acting  for  the  children  of 
one  of  the  victims,  they  took  out  apostoli  and  appealed  to  the  pope. 
The  counsellors  of  the  suzerain,  Philippe  le  Bon  of  Burgundy,  with 
•a  clearer  perception  of  the  law,  claimed  that  the  whole  confiscation 
enured  to  him,  while  the  ecclesiastics  declared  the  rule  to  be  inva- 
riable that  the  personalty  went  to  the  church  and  only  the  real 
estate  to  the  fisc.  The  triangular  quarrel  threatened  long  and 
costly  litigation,  and  finally  all  parties  agreed  to  leave  the  decision 
to  the  duke  himself.  With  rare  wisdom,  in  1430,  he  settled  the 
matter  with  general  consent  by  deciding  that  the  sentence  of  con- 
fiscation should  be  treated  as  not  rendered,  and  the  property  be  left 
to  the  heirs,  at  the  same  time  expressly  declaring  that  the  rights  of 
xjhurch,  inquisition,  city,  and  state,  were  reserved  without  prejudice, 
in  any  case  that  might  arise  in  future,  which  was,  he  said,  not  likely 
to  occur.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  he  did  not  manifest 
the  same  disinterestedness  in  1460  in  the  terrible  persecution  of 
the  sorcerers  of  Arras,  when  the  movables  were  confiscated  to  the 
•episcopal  treasury,  and  he  seized  the  landed  property  in  spite  of 
the  privileges  alleged  by  the  city.^*^ 

In  addition  to  the  misery  inflicted  by  these  wholesale  confisca- 
tions on  the  thousands  of  innocent  and  helpless  women  and  children 
thus  stripped  of  everything,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  evil  which  they  entailed  upon  all  classes  in  the  business  of 
daily  life.  All  safeguards  were  withdrawn  from  every  transaction. 
No  creditor  or  purchaser  could  be  sure  of  the  orthodoxy  of  him  with 
whom  he  was  dealing;  and  even  more  than  the  principle  that 
•ownership  was  forfeited  as  soon  as  heresy  had  been  committed  by 
the  living,  the  practice  of  proceeding  against  the  memory  of  the 
■dead,  after  an  interval  virtually  unlimited,  rendered  it  impossible 

^  Les  Olim,  ii.  147.     Doat,  xxvi.  253. 

'^  Archives  G6n6rales  de  Belgique,  Papicrs  d'Etat,  v.  405.  Mimoires  de  Jacques 
du  Clcrcq,  liv.  iv.  ch.  4,  14.  In  Arras,  a  charter  of  1335,  confirmed  by  Charles  V  in 
1369,  protected  the  burghers  from  confiscation  when  condemned  by  any  competent 
tribunal  (Duverger,  La  Vavderie  dans  les  Etats  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  Arras,  1885,  p.  60) 
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for  any  man  to  feel  secure  in  the  possession  of  property,  whether  it 
had  descended  in  his  family  for  generations  or  had  been  acquired 
within  an  ordinary  lifetime. 

The  prescription  of  time  against  the  church  had  to  be  at  least 
forty  years — against  the  Eoman  church,  a  hundred.  Though 
some  legists  held  that  proceedings  against  the  deceased  had  to  be 
commenced  within  five  years  after  death,  others  asserted  that  there 
was  no  limit,  and  the  practice  of  the  Inquisition  shows  that  the 
latter  opinion  was  followed.  The  prescription  of  forty  years' 
possession  by  good  catholics  was  further  limited  by  the  conditions 
that  they  must  at  no  time  have  had  a  knowledge  that  the  former 
owner  was  a  heretic,  and,  moreover,  he  must  have  died  with  an 
unsullied  reputation  for  orthodoxy — both  points  which  might  cast 
a  grave  doubt  on  titles.^' 

Prosecution  of  the  dead  by  the  inquisitorial  process  was  a 
mockery  in  which  virtually  defence  was  impossible  and  confiscation 
inevitable.  How  unexpectedly  the  blow  might  fall  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Gherardo  of  Florence.  He  was  rich  and  powerful,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  oldest  houses,  and  was  consul  of 
the  city  in  1218.  Secretly  a  heretic,  he  was  hereticated  on  his 
deathbed  between  1246  and  1250,  but  the  matter  lay  dormant  until 
1313,  when  Era  Grimaldo,  the  inquisitor  of  Florence,  brought  a 
successful  prosecution  against  his  memory.  In  the  condemnation 
were  included  his  children,  Ugolino,  Cante,  Nerlo,  and  Bertuccio, 
and  his  grandchildren,  Goccia,  Coppo,  Fra  Giovanni,  Gherardo 
prior  of  S.  Quirico,  Goccino,  Saldino,  and  Marco — not  that  they 
were  heretics,  but  that  they  were  disinherited  and  subjected  to  the 
disabilities  of  descendants  of  heretics.  Where  such  proceedings 
were  hailed  as  pre-eminent  exhibitions  of  holy  zeal,  no  man  could 
feel  secure  in  his  possessions,  whether  derived  from  descent  or 
purchase.^^ 

Not  only  were  all  alienations  made  by  heretics  set  aside  and 
the  property  wrested  from  the  purchasers,  but  all  debts  contracted 
by  them  and  all  hypothecations  and  liens  given  to  secure  loans  were 
void.      Thus  doubt  was  cast  upon  every  obligation  that  a  man 

2'  C.  6,  8,  9,  14,  Sexto,  ii.  26.  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  570-2.  Zanchini 
Tract,  de  Hceret.  c.  xxiv.  Severe  as  was  the  contemporary  English  law  against  felony, 
it  had  at  least  this  concession  to  justice,  that  a  felon  had  to  be  convicted  in  his 
lifetime;  his  death  before  conviction  thus  prevented  confiscation  (Bracton,  lib.  iii. 
tract,  ii.  cap.  13,  No.  17). 

■■'*  Lami,  Antichitd  Toscane,  pp.  497,  536-7.  It  is  true  that  when,  in  1335,  Henri 
de  Chamay,  inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  sent  to  the  papal  court  the  depositions  against 
the  memory  of  eighteen  persons  accused  of  heretical  acts  committed  between  1284  and 
1290,  and  asked  for  instructions,  the  decision  was  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  mostly  contradicted  themselves  and  who  only  swore 
to  what  they  had  heard  some  fifty  years  before  (Vaissette,  iv.  184).  Yet  the  mere 
collection  of  such  evidence  for  such  a  purpose  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the= 
system. 
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could  enter  into.     Even  when  St.  Louis  softened  the  rigour  of  con- 
fiscation in  Languedoc,  the  utmost  concession  he  would  make  was 
that  creditors  should  be  paid  for  debts  contracted  by  culprits  before 
they  became  heretics,  while  all  claims  arising  subse(5[uently  to  an 
act  of  heresy  were  rejected.      As  no  man  could  be  certain  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  another,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  distrust  must 
have   been   thrown   upon   every  bargain   and   every   sale   in   the 
commonest  transactions  of  life.     The   blighting  influence  of  this 
upon   the  development  of  commerce  and  industry  can  readily  be 
perceived,  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial movement  of  Europe  was  beginning  to  usher  in  the  dawn 
of  modern  culture.     It  was  not  merely  the  intellectual  striving  of 
the  thirteenth  century  that  was  repressed  by  the  Inquisition,  the 
progress  of  material  improvement  was  seriously  retarded.      It  was 
this,  among   other   incidents  of  persecution,  which  arrested  the 
promising  civilisation  of  the  south  of  France  and  transferred  to 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  Inquisition  was  compara- 
tively unknown,  the  predominance  in  commerce  and  industry  which 
brought  freedom  and  wealth  and  power  and  progress  in  its  train. ^^ 
The  quick-witted  Italian  commonwealths,  then  rising  into  mer- 
cantile importance,  were  keen  to  recognise  the  disabilities  thus  in- 
flicted upon  them.     In  Florence  a  remedy  was  sought  by  requiring 
the  seller  of  real  estate  always  to  give  security  against  possible 
future  sentences  of  confiscation  by  the  Inquisition — the  security  in 
general  being  that  of  a  third  party,  although  there  must  have  been 
no  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  and  though  it  might  likewise  be 
invalidated  at  any  moment  by  the  same  cause.      Even  in  contracts 
for  personalty  security  was  also  often  demanded  and  given.      This 
was  at  least  only  replacing  one  evil  by  another  of  scarcely  less 
magnitude,  and  the  trouble  grew  so  intolerable  that  a  remedy  was 
sought  for  one  of  its  worst  features.     The  republic  solemnly  repre- 
sented to  Martin  lY  the  scandals  which  had  occurred,  and  the  yet 
greater  ones  threatened  in  consequence  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
real  estate  of  heretics  in  the  hands  of  hondfide  purchasers,  and  by 
a  special  bull  of  22  Nov.  1283  the  pontiff  graciously  ordered  the 
Florentine  inquisitors  in  future  not  to  seize  such  property.^" 

The  princes  who  enjoyed  the  results  of  confiscations  recognised 
that  they  carried  with  them  the  correlative  duty  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Inquisition  ;  indeed,  self-interest  alone  would  have 
prompted  them  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency  an 
instrumentality  so  profitable.  Theoretically  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  bishops  were  liable  for  these  expenses ;  but,  as  Gui  Foucoix 

"^  Zanchini,  Tract,  de  Hceret.  c.  xxvii.     Isambert,  i.  257. 

'•  Lami,  Antichitd  Toscane,  p.  593.     Archivio  di  Firenze,  Eiformazione,  classe  v. 
No.  110. 
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(Clement  110  remarks,  their  hands  were  tenacious  and  their  purses 
constipated,  and  as  it  was  useless  to  look  to  them  for  resources  he 
advises  that  the  pecuniary  penances  be  used  for  the  purpose,  pro- 
viding it  be  done  decently  and  without  scandalising  the  people. 
Throughout  Lombardy  and  central  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
resource  rendered  the  Inquisition  fully  self-supporting,  and  the  in- 
quisitors were  eager  to  make  business  out  of  which  they  could  reap 
a  harvest  of  fines  and  confiscations.  In  Venice  the  state  defrayed 
11  expenses  and  took  all  profits.  In  Naples  the  same  policy  was  at 
first  pursued  by  the  Angevin  monarchs,  who  took  the  confiscations 
and,  in  addition  to  maintaining  prisoners,  paid  to  each  inquisitor 
one  augustale  (^Ib.  of  gold)  per  diem  for  the  expenses  of  himself 
and  his  associate,  his  notary  and  three  familiars  with  their  horses. 
These  stipends  were  assigned  upon  the  Naples  customs  on  iron, 
pitch,  and  salt.  The  orders  for  their  payment  ran  only  for  four 
months  at  a  time,  and  had  to  be  renewed.  There  was  considerable 
delay  in  the  settlements,  and  the  inquisitors  had  substantial  cause 
of  complaint,  although  the  officials  were  threatened  with  fines  for 
lack  of  promptness.  In  1272,  however,  I  find  a  letter  issued  to  the 
inquisitor  Fra  Matteo  di  Castellamare  providing  him  with  a  year's 
salary,  payable  six  months  in  advance.  When,  as  mentioned 
above,  Charles  II  in  1290  divided  the  proceeds  according  to  the 
papal  prescription,  he  liberally  continued  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses, though  on  a  reduced  scale.  In  letters  of  16  May  1294,  he 
orders  the  payment  to  Fra  Bartolomeo  di  Aquila  of  four  tareni 
per  diem  (the  tareno  was  J-^  oz.  of  gold) ;  and  7  July  of  the  same 
year,  he  provides  that  five  ounces  per  month  be  paid  to  him  for  the 
expenses  of  his  official  famUy.^^ 

In  France  there  was  at  first  some  question  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  charges  attendant  upon  persecution.  The  duty  of  the 
bishops  to  suppress  heresy  was  so  plain  that  they  could  not  refuse 
to  meet  the  expenses,  at  least  in  part.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  this  consisted  almost  wholly  in  the  maintenance  of 
imprisoned  converts,  and  at  the  council  of  Toulouse  in  1229  they 
agreed  to  defray  this  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  no  money,  while 
those  who  had  property  to  be  confiscated  they  claimed  should  be 
supported  by  the  princes  who  obtained  it.  This  proposition,  like 
the  subsequent  one  of  the  council  of  Albi  in  1254,  was  altogether 
too  cumbrous  to  work.  The  statutes  of  Eaymond  in  1234,  while 
dwelling  elaborately  on  the  subject  of  confiscation,  made  no  pro- 
vision for  meeting  the  cost  of  the  new  Inquisition,  and  the  matter 
remained  unsettled.     In  1237  we  find  Gregory  IX  complaining 

»•  Guid.  Fulcod.  QucEst.  iii.  Archivio  di  Napoli,  regist.  6,  lett,  B,  fol,  35  ;  reg.  10, 
lett.  B,  fol.  6,  7,  96 ;  reg.  11,  lett.  C,  fol.  40 ;  reg.  13,  lett.  A,  fol.  212  ;  reg.  51,  lett. 
A,  fol.  9  ;  reg.  71,  lett.  M,  fol.  382,  385,  440  ;  reg.  98,  lett.  B,  fol.  13 ;  reg.  113,  lett. 
A,  fol.  194  ;  reg.  253,  lett.  A,  fol.  63 ;  MSS.  Chioccarello,  t.  viii. 
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that  the  royal  officials  contributed  nothing  for  the  support  of  the 
prisoners  whose  property  they  had  confiscated.     When  in  1246  the 
council  of  Beziers  was  assembled,  the  cardinal  legate  of  Albano 
reminded  the  bishops  that  it  was  their  business  to  provide  for  it, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  council  of  Montpellier,  whose 
proceedings  have  not  reached  us.     The  good  bishops  were  not  dis- 
posed to  do  this.   •  They  claimed  that  prisons  should  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  recipients  of  the  confiscations,  and  suggested  that 
the  fines  should  be  used  for  their  maintenance  and  for  that  of  the 
inquisitors.     The  piety  of  St.  Louis,  however,  would  not  see  the 
good  work  halt  for  lack  of  the  necessary  means ;    with  a  more 
worldly  prince  we  might  assume  that  he  recognised  the  money 
spent  on  inquisitors  as  profitably  invested.     In  1248  we  find  him 
defraying  their  expenses  in  all  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  he 
piously  assumed  the  cost  of  the  prisons  and  prisoners,  in  addition  to 
which,  in  1244,  he  ordered  his  seneschal  of  Carcassonne  to  pay  out 
of  the  confiscations  ten  sols  per  diem  to  the  inquisitors  for  their 
expenses.     It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  Count  Raymond  contri- 
buted with  a  grudging  hand  to  the  support  of  an  institution  which 
he  had  opposed  as  long  as  he  dared ;  but  when  he  was  succeeded  in 
1249  by  Jeanne  and  Alfonse  of  Poitiers,  the  latter  politic  and  ava- 
ricious prince  saw  his  account  in  stimulating  the  zeal  of  those  to 
whom  he  owed  his  harvest  of  confiscations.    Not  only  did  he  defray 
the  cost  of  the  fixed  tribunals,  but  his  seneschals  had  orders  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  inquisitors  and  their  familiars  in  their  move- 
ments  throughout   his   territories.      Charles   of  Anjou,  who   was 
equally  greedy,  found  time  amid  his  Italian  distractions  to  see  that 
his  seneschal  of  Provence  and  Forcalquier  kept  the  Inquisition  sup- 
plied on  the  same  basis  as  did  the  king  in  the  royal  dominions.^^ 

Large  as  were  the  returns  to  the  fisc  from  the  industry  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  inquisitors  were  sometimes  disposed  to  presume 
upon  their  usefulness  and  to  spend  money  with  a  freedom  which 
seemed  unnecessary  to  those  who  paid  the  bills.  Even  in  the  fresh 
zeal  of  1242  and  1244,  before  the  princes  had  made  provision  for 
the  holy  office,  and  while  the  bishops  were  yet  zealously  maintain- 
ing their  claims  to  the  fines,  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
inquisitors  called  down  upon  them  the  reproof  of  their  own  order, 
as  expressed  in  the  Dominican  provincial  chapters  of  Montpellier 
and  Avignon.  It  would  be  of  course  unjust  to  cast  such  reproach 
upon  all  inquisitors,  but  no  doubt  many  deserved  it,  and  there  were 
numerous  ways  in  which  they  could  supply  their  wants,  legitimate 

^  Concil.  Tolosan.  ann.  1229,  c.  9.  Concil.  Albiens.  ann.  1254,  c.  24.  Harduin, 
vii.  415.  Archives  de  I'Evech^  de  Beziers  (Doat,  xxxi.  35).  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann. 
1246,  c.  22.  D.  Bouquet,  t.  xxi.  pp.  262,  264,  266,  278,  &c.  Vaissette,  dd.  Privat,  viii. 
1206.  Archives  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  xxxi.  250).  Archivio  di  Napoli,  regist.. 
20,  lett.  B,  fol.  91. 
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and  otherwise.  It  might  indeed  be  a  curious  question  to  determine 
the  source  whence  Bernard  de  Caux,  who  presided  over  the  tribunal 
of  Toulouse  until  his  death  in  1252,  and  who  as  a  Dominican  could 
have  owned  no  property,  obtained  the  means  which  enabled  him  to 
be  a  great  benefactor  to  the  convent  of  Agen,  founded  in  1249. 
Even  Alfonse  of  Poitiers  sometimes  grew  tired  of  ministering  to  the 
wishes  of  those  who  served  him  so  well.  In  a  conj&dential  letter  of 
1268  he  complains  of  the  vast  expenditures  of  Pons  de  Poyet 
•and  Etienne  de  Gatine,  the  inquisitors  of  Toulouse,  and  instructs 
his  agent  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  remove  to  Lavaur,  where  less 
extravagance  might  be  hoped  for.  He  offered  to  put  at  their  dis- 
posal the  castle  of  Lavaur,  or  any  other  that  might  be  fit  to  serve 
as  a  prison ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  craftily  wrote  to  them  direct, 
explaining  that,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  operations, 
he  would  place  an  enormous  castle  in  their  hands. ^' 

Some  very  curious  details  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition, 
from  St.  John's  day  1322  to  1323,  thus  defrayed  from  the  confisca- 
tions, are  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  Arnaud  Assalit,  procureur  des 
encours  of  Carcassonne  and  Beziers,  which  have  fortunately  been 
preserved.  From  the  sums  thus  coming  into  his  hands  the  pro- 
cureur met  the  outlays  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  minutest  item — 
the  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners,  the  hunting-up  of  witnesses,  the 
tracking  of  fugitives,  and  the  charges  for  an  auto  defe,  including 
the  banquets  for  the  assembly  of  experts,  and  the  saffron-coloured 
cloth  for  the  crosses  of  penitents.  We  learn  from  this  that  the 
wages  of  the  inquisitor  himself  were  150  livres  per  annum,  and 
also  that  they  were  very  irregularly  paid.  Friar  Otbert  had  been 
appointed  in  Lent  1316,  and  thus  far  had  received  nothing  of  his 
stipend ;  but  now,  in  consequence  of  a  special  letter  from  King 
Charles  le  Bel,  the  whole  accumulation  for  six  years,  amounting  to 
900  livres,  is  paid  in  a  lump.  Although  by  this  time  persecution 
was  slackening  for  lack  of  material,  the  confiscations  were  still  quite 
profitable.  Assalit  charges  himself  with  2,219  livres  7  sols  10 
deniers,  collected  during  the  year,  while  his  outlay,  including  heavy 
legal  expenses  and  the  extraordinary  payment  to  Friar  Otbert, 
amounts  to  1,168  livres  11  sols  4  deniers,  leaving  about  1,050 
livres  of  profit  to  the  crown.^^ 

Persecution,  as  a  steady  and  continuous  policy,  rested,  after  all, 
upon  confiscation.     It  was  this  which  supplied  the  fuel  to  keep  up 

'*  Molinier,  L'Inq.  dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  p.  308.  Bern.  Guidon.  Fundat. 
Convent.  Prcedic.  (Martene,  Thesaur.  vi.  481).  Boutaric,  Saint  Louis  et  Alfonse  de 
Poitiers,  pp.  456-7. 

"  Coll.  Doat,  xxxiv.  189.  In  1317  the  result  had  been  much  less.  We  have  the 
receipt  of  the  royal  treasurer  of  Carcassonne,  Lothaire  Blanc,  to  Arnaud  Assalit,  dated 
24  Sept.  1317,  for  collections  during  the  year  ending  the  previous  St.  John's  day, 
amounting  to  495  livres  6  sols  11  deniers,  being  the  balance  after  deducting  wages 
and  expenses  (Doat,  xxxiv.  141). 
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the  fires  of  zeal ;  and  when  it  was  lacking,  the  business  of  defend- 
ing the  faith  languished  lamentably.  Catharism  disappeared  under 
the  brilliant  aggressiveness  of  Bernard  Gui,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Inquisition  was  passed,  and  thenceforth  it  steadily  declined, 
although  there  were  still  occasional  confiscated  estates  over  which 
king,  prelate,  and  noble  quarrelled  for  some  years  to  come.^  The 
spiritual  Franciscans,  Dulcinists,  and  Fraticelli  were  mendicants 
who  held  property  to  be  an  abomination ;  the  Waldenses  were  poor 
folk — mountain  shepherds  and  lowland  peasants — and  the  only 
prizes  were  an  occasional  sorcerer  or  usurer. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  activity  of  persecuting 
zeal  and  the  material  result  to  be  derived  from  it  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  to  extend  the  Inquisition  into 
Franche-Comte.  John,  count  of  Burgundy,  in  1248,  represented 
to  Innocent  IV  the  alarming  spread  of  Waldensianism  throughout 
the  province  of  Besancjon,  and  begged  for  its  repression.  Appa- 
rently the  zeal  of  Count  John  did  not  lead  him  to  pay  for  the 
purgation  of  his  dominions,  and  the  plunder  to  be  gained  was 
inconsiderable,  for  in  1255  Alexander  IV  granted  the  petition  of 
the  friars  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty,  in  which  they  averred  that 
they  had  exhausted  themselves  fruitlessly  for  lack  of  money.  The 
same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  want  of  success  which  attended  all 
attempts  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal.  When  in  1376 
Gregory  XI  ordered  the  bishop  of  Lisbon  to  appoint  a  Franciscan 
inquisitor  for  the  kingdom,  recognising  apparently  that  there  would 
be  small  receipts  from  confiscations,  he  provided  that  the  incumbent 
should  be  paid  a  salary  of  200  gold  florins  per  annum,  assessed 
upon  the  various  sees  in  proportion  of  their  forced  contributions  to 
the  papal  camera.  The  resistance  of  inertia  which  rendered  this 
command  resultless  doubtless  arose  from  the  objection  of  the  pre- 
lates to  being  thus  taxed  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  efforts 
of  Boniface  IX  when  he  appointed  Fray  Vicente  de  Lisboa  as  in- 
quisitor of  Spain,  and  ordered  his  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
bishops.^ 

Eymerich,  writing  in  Aragon  about  1375,  says  the  source 
whence  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  met  is  a  question 
which  had  been  long  debated  and  never  settled.  The  most  popular 
view  among  churchmen  was  that  the  burden  should  fall  on  the 
temporal  princes,  since  they  obtained  the  confiscations,  and  should 
accept  the  charge  with  the  benefit ;  but  in  these  times,  he  sorrow- 
fully adds,  there  are  few  obstinate  heretics,  fewer  still  relapsed,  and 
scarce  any  rich  ones,  so  that,  as  there  is  little  to  be  gained,  the 
princes  are  not  willing  to  defray  expenses.    Some  other  means  ought 

'^  Doat,  XXXV.  79,  100. 

^  Potthast,  No.   13000,  15995.      Monteiro,  Historia  da   Santa  Inquisi^ao,  p.  i 
lib.  ii.  c.  34,  35. 
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to  be  found,  but  of  all  the  devices  which  have  been  proposed  each 
has  its  insuperable  objection ;  and  he  concludes  by  regretting  that 
an  institution  so  wholesome  and  so  necessary  to  Christendom  should 
be  so  badly  provided,^^ 

It  was  probably  while  Eymerich  was  saddened  with  these  un- 
palatable truths  that  the  question  was  raising  itself  in  the  most 
practical  shape  elsewhere.  In  1375  Gregory  XI  persuaded  King 
Frederic  of  Sicily  to  allow  the  confiscations  to  enure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Inquisition,  so  that  funds  might  not  be  lacking  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  good  work.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  exterminate  the  Waldenses,  who  were  multiplying  in  Dau- 
phine.  There  were  prisons  to  be  built  and  crowds  of  prisoners 
to  be  supported,  and  he  directed  that  the  expenses  should  be  de- 
frayed by  the  prelates,  whose  negligence  had  given  opportunity  for 
the  growth  of  heresy.  Although  he  ordered  this  to  be  enforced  by 
excommunication,  it  would  seem  that  the  constipated  purses  of  the 
bishops  could  not  be  relaxed,  for  soon  after  we  find  the  inquisitor 
laying  claim  to  a  share  in  the  confiscations,  on  the  reasonable 
ground  of  his  having  no  other  source  whence  to  defray  the  necessary- 
expenses  of  his  tribunal.  The  royal  officials  insisted  on  keeping 
the  whole,  and  a  lively  contest  arose,  which  was  referred  to  King 
Charles  le  Sage.  The  monarch  dutifully  conferred  with  the  holy 
see,  and  in  1378  issued  an  ordonnance  retaining  the  whole  of  the 
confiscations,  and  assigning  to  the  inquisitor  a  yearly  stipend — the 
same  as  that  paid  to  the  tribunals  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne — 
of  190  Itvres  tournois,  out  of  which  all  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Inquisition  were  to  be  met,  with  the  proviso  that,  if  the  allowance 
was  not  regularly  paid,  then  the  inquisitor  should  be  at  liberty  to 
detain  a  portion  of  the  forfeitures.  No  doubt  this  arrangement  was 
observed  for  a  time,  but  it  lapsed  in  the  terrible  disorders  which 
ensued  on  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.  In  1409  Alexander  V  left 
to  his  legate  to  decide  whether  the  inquisitor  of  Dauphine  should 
receive  300  gold  florins  a  year,  to  be  levied  on  the  Jews  of  Avignon, 
or  ten  florins  a  year  from  each  of  the  bishops  of  his  extensive  dis- 
trict, or  whether  the  bishops  should  be  compelled  to  support  him  and 
his  officials  in  his  journeys  through  the  country.  These  precarious 
resources  disappeared  in  the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars  and  invasion 
which  so  nearly  wrecked  the  monarchy.  In  1432,  when  Friar 
Pierre  Fabfi,  inquisitor  of  Embrun,  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
council  of  Basel,  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  preoccupa- 
tions with  the  stubborn  Waldenses,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  his 
indescribable  poverty,  *  for  never  have  I  had  a  penny  from  the 
church  of  God,  nor  have  I  a  stipend  from  any  other  source.'  ^^ 

^'  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  652-3. 

^  Eaynald.  AnnaT.  ann.  1375,  No.  26.  Wadding,  Annal.  Minor,  ann.  1375,  No.  21, 
22 ;  ann.  1409,  No.  13.    Isambert,  v.  491.    Martene,  Ampl.  Coll.  viii.  161-3. 
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Of  course  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  greed  and  thirst  for 
plunder  were  the  impelling  motives  of  the  Inquisition,  but  we  are 
perfectly  safe  in  asserting  that  but  for  the  gains  to  be  made  out  of 
fines  and  confiscations  its  work  would  have  been  much  less  thorough, 
and  that  it  would  have  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance  as  soon 
as  the  first  frantic  zeal  of  bigotry  had  exhausted  itself.  This  zeal 
might  have  lasted  for  a  generation,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
comparative  inaction,  until  a  fresh  onslaught  would  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  recrudescence  of  heresy.  Under  a  succession  of  such 
spasmodic  attacks  Catharism  would  probably  have  never  been  com- 
pletely rooted  out.  By  confiscation  the  heretics  were  forced  to 
furnish  the  means  for  their  own  destruction.  Avarice  joined  hands 
with  fanaticism,  and  between  them  they  supplied  motive  power  for 
a  hundred  years  of  fierce,  unintermitting,  unrelenting  persecution, 
which  in  the  end  accomplished  its  main  purpose. 

Henry  G.  Lea. 
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A  VISITOR  at  Versailles  will  readily  understand  the  place  of 
Turenne  in  the  annals  of  France.  The  great  soldier  stands 
out  on  the  canvas  in  a  hundred  battle  scenes  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  amidst  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  antique  war, 
seems  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  an 
ever-extending  sphere  of  conquest,  from  vanquished  fortresses  of 
Spanish  Flanders  to  German  >  cities  on  the  Main  and  the  Inn. 
Turenne,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  masters  of  his  art ;  he  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree  the  faculty  of  combining  operations  on  an 
extensive  theatre  with  the  prescient  skill  which  makes  success 
probable ;  and  though  it  is  not  true,  as  his  eulogists  boast,  that 
modern  strategy  begins  with  him,  he  was,  in  no  doubtful  sense,  a 
consummate  strategist.  If  he  was  surpassed,  too,  by  generals  of 
his  time  in  the  direction  of  troops  in  the  shock  of  battle,  if  he 
had  not  the  inspiration  of  Conde  on  the  field,  or  Marlborough's  un- 
rivalled judgment  and  insight,  he  was  admirable  as  a  leader  of 
armies  ;  he  carefully  prepared  the  way  to  victory ;  he  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  the  rare  excellence  of  rising  superior  to  adverse 
fortune,  and  plucking  safety,  and  even  renown,  from  defeat ;  and  if 
it  has  been  thought  that  he  was  somewhat  wanting  in  the  qualities 
that  make  the  most  of  success,  his  sagacity,  constancy,  and  firm 
moral  courage  repeatedly  caused  him  to  triumph  in  the  end.  Nor 
was  this  eminent  man  a  great  captain  only;  he  was  a  military 
administrator  of  the  first  order,  and  contributed  perhaps  as  much 
as  Louvois  to  the  marvellous  improvements  which  made  the  armies 
of  Louis  XIV,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  terror  of  a  half-subdued 
continent ;  and  he  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  those  deep- 
laid  counsels  of  craft  and  ambition  which  marked  that  grand  era  of 
the  supremacy  of  France.  The  public  life  of  Turenne,  moreover, 
though  not  altogether  free  from  stain,  presents  many  noble  and 
attractive  features ;  and  Englishmen  ought  to  dwell  on  his  career 
with  interest,  for  he  was  the  companion  in  arms  of  our  last  Stuart 
kings ;  he  discerned  the  genius  of  Churchill  in  youth,  and  trained 
the  future  victor  of  Blenheim  and  Eamilies  in  the  first  essays  he 
made  in  war  ;  and  he  was  the  only  French  general  who,  in  modern 
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times,  has  had  the  command  of  an  EngHsh  army,  and  has  gained 
with  its  aid  a  decisive  victory. 

M.  Le  Eoy '  is  the  latest  of  Turenne's  biographers,  and  has  dis- 
covered in  the  archives  of  France,  especially  in  those  of  her  foreign 
office,  fresh  materials  that  bear  on  the  life  of  his  subject ;  and  he  has 
thrown  new  light  on  more  than  one  passage  of  the  career  of  Turenne 
that  was  little  known,  especially  on  his  conduct  before  the  Spanish 
Eronde,  and  on  his  place  in  the  councils  of  Louis  XIV.  His  work, 
however,  though  long  and  elaborate,  and  full  of  illustrations,  maps, 
and  plans  of  real  use  to  a  diligent  student,  is  not  able  or  of  much 
value ;  and  whole  pages  of  it  have  been  taken  from  other  writers 
without  acknowledgment.  I  shall  occasionally  refer  to  M.  Le  Eoy 
in  this  attempt  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  short  account  of  the  life 
of  Turenne,  and  a  concise  estimate  of  his  splendid  exploits.  The 
memoirs,  however,  of  the  gi'eat  marshal  are  still  our  best  authority 
for  his  first  campaigns,  from  1644  to  1658,  and  for  most  of  the 
parts  of  his  early  career ;  and  Napoleon  Ill's  Precis  of  the  wars  of 
Turenne,  a  masterpiece  of  military  thought,  if  occasionally  inaccu- 
rate in  facts  and  dates,  and  too  exacting,  perhaps,  in  its  scientific 
criticism,  is  a  commentary  of  the  very  highest  value.  Of  the  his- 
tories of  Turenne,  I  prefer  that  of  Ramsay,  if  only  for  this  reason, 
that  it  supplied  Napoleon  with  the  materials  of  his  celebrated 
essay. 

Henri  dela  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  Turenne  of  history,  was  born 
in  1611.  His  father,  duke  of  Bouillon  and  prince  of  Sedan,  was 
one  of  the  sovereign  noblesse  of  France  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  William  the  Silent ;  and  the  illustrious  qualities  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  were  seen  through  life  in  the  future  warrior.  As  has  been 
the  case  with  many  famous  chiefs — with  William  III  in  that  age,  and 
Luxemburg -Turenne  was  a  feeble  and  sickly  child,  but  resolution 
and  energy  were  innate  with  him  ;  and  we  may  believe  the  tradition 
that  he  lay  all  night  on  a  gun-carriage  on  the  ramparts  of  Sedan 
in  order  to  convince  his  father  that  he  could  endure  the  hardships 
of  the  bivouac  and  the  camp.  The  boy  was  brought  up  with  the 
assiduous  care  with  which  the  young  nobles  of  those  days  were 
trained ;  mathematics  and  history  were  his  constant  studies,  and 
his  delicate  frame,  as  he  grew  up,  was  strengthened  by  hunting, 
riding,  and  other  manly  exercises.  Unlike  that,  however,  of  the 
Grrand  Conde  —a  different  being  in  so  many  respects — the  youth  of 
Turenne  was  not  rich  in  promise  ;  he  learned  slowly  and  seemed  to 
want  intelligence ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  parts  of  the  marshal  of 
France  were  always  obscured  to  the  vulgar  eye  by  an  awkward 
manner  and  a  dull  exterior.  Yet,  even  in  those  days,  the  original 
genius  of  the   strategist   showed  its  natural   tendencies ;  the  lad 

'  Turentie  ;    sa    Vie  ;    les    Institutions    militaires    de    son  Temps.     Par    Jules 
Le  Eoy.     Paris,  1884. 
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eagerly  mastered  the  campaigns  of  Csesar,  and  followed  the  career 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  sent  a 
challenge  to  a  comrade  who  ventured  to  express  doubts  as  to  the 
historical  truth  of  the  march  to  the  Indus.  In  1625,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  Turenne  entered  the  profession  of  which  he  was  to  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  glories.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Maurice  of  Nassau ;  and 
he  made  his  first  essay  in  arms  as  a  private  soldier  under  the 
eye  of  that  able  and  successful  chief.  The  successor  of  Maurice, 
Frederick  Henry,  promoted  the  young  musketeer  to  a  company ; 
and  Turenne,  during  the  next  five  years,  served  constantly  in  the 
field  in  the  protracted  contest  between  the  leaders  of  the  States  and 
the  renowned  Spinola.  The  diligent  care  he  bestowed  on  his  men, 
and  the  attention  he  gave  to  the  details  of  his  calling,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the 
commander-in-chief  for  his  gallantry  and  skill  at  the  siege  of  Bois- 
le-Duc.  These  qualities,  however,  were  not  the  distinctive  marks 
of  his  natural  genius.  The  experiences  of  those  days,  when  a 
whole  campaign  was  repeatedly  spent  in  reducing  a  fortress,  we 
may  readily  believe,  first  inspired  Turenne  with  the  important 
truth,  the  significance  of  which  he  illustrated  by  many  famous 
examples,  that  wars  of  sieges  ought  to  be  less  fruitful  and  decisive 
in  their  general  results  than  ably  conducted  wars  of  marches. 

During  the  intervals  between  these  campaigns  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Turenne  had  more  than  once  been  summoned  to  Paris,  and, 
as  was  habitual  with  the  young  noblesse  of  the  time,  had  appeared 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  The  brilliant  society  of  the  gay  capital 
had,  however,  few  charms  for  a  youth  sedate  and  sober-minded 
beyond  his  years ;  its  licentiousness  shocked  a  nature  trained  by  a 
pious  mother  in  Calvin's  teaching ;  and  it  is  curious  to  read  in 
Turenne's  letters  to  his  sister,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  Fronde, 
how  he  eschewed  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  the  town,  disliked  fine 
clothes,  and  detested  debt,  the  very  opposite  in  this  of  the  reckless 
Conde.  In  1630,  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  Turenne  obtained  a 
regiment  from  Louis  XIII ;  and  the  young  colonel  was  soon  able  to 
boast  that  diligence  and  discipline  had  '  made  his  corps  equal  to  the 
choicest  troops  of  the  royal  household.'  During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Turenne  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  arms  of  France  under 
Eichelieu's  guidance,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Spain,  on  the  Ehine,  and  in  Italy. 
Though  known  from  the  first  as  a  rising  soldier,  he  did  not  attain 
high  command  quickly ;  he  passed  through  every  intermediate  gi-ade, 
and  the  experience  he  thus  acquired  in  the  lesser  parts  of  his  art, 
in  the  direction  of  troops  in  small  bodies,  and  in  military  arrange- 
ments of  all  kinds,  w^as,  as  he  showed,  of  the  greatest  value. 

We  shall  merely  glance  at  Turenne's   career  while  he  as  yet 
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held  a  subordinate  rank.  To  the  courage  natural  to  all  his  order  he 
added  intrepidity,  calmness  in  danger,  and  fertility  of  resource 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  he  gave  signal  proof  of  these  precious 
qualities  at  the  great  siege  of  Breisach  in  1638,  and  at  that  of 
Lamotte  a  few  years  before.  In  1635,  when  the  French  army,  after 
a  premature  attempt  to  invade  Germany,  fell  back,  ruined  and 
famished,  on  the  Sarre,  Turenne  distinguished  himself  in  the  retreat ; 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  confronted  the  enemy,  and  the 
admirable  care  he  took  of  his  men,  were  deservedly  praised  by  his 
chief.  La  Valette.  These,  however,  were  not  the  highest  gifts  of  one 
who  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  give  a  new  character  to  the  opera- 
tions of  war.  As  a  mere  officer  Turenne  had,  no  doubt,  equals,  and 
certainly  was  inferior  to  Conde  ;  and  the  chief  interest  that  attaches 
to  this  part  of  his  career  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  his  dawning  genius 
in  the  sphere  in  which  it  was  to  become  pre-eminent.  The  capacity 
of  Turenne,  even  in  these  early  years,  as  a  strategist,  in  combining 
the  movements  which  assure  success  to  troops  in  the  field,  is  evi- 
dent to  an  attentive  observer.  In  1636  he  defeated  Gallas  after  a 
forced  march  which  surprised  his  foe;  in  the  following  year  he 
skilfully  connected  his  own  operations  with  those  of  La  Valette,  and 
forced  Maubeuge  after  a  tenacious  defence  ;  in  1640,  at  the  siege  of 
Turin,  he  out-manceuvred  the  Spanish  commander,  and  eluded  and 
baffled  the  army  of  relief ;  in  1643,  by  making  a  feint  against 
Alessandria,  he  deceived  his  adversary,  and  pounced  upon,  and 
captured,  Trino. 

Turenne  obtained  the  baton  from  Mazarin,  and  became  a  marshal 
of  France  in  1643.  His  genius,  however,  was  not  seen  at  its  full 
lustre  during  the  next  two  years,  though  evidence  of  it  is  not 
wanting ;  he  was  only  second  in  command  to  Conde  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  period,  and  was  left  to  himself  on  but  two  occasions ; 
and  it  was  his  fortune  to  have  been  opposed  to  a  general  little 
known  to  fame,  but  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  thirty  years' 
war.  In  the  winter  of  1643-4  Turenne  was  engaged  in  restoring 
the  army,  which  had  been  driven,  after  the  death  of  Guebriant, 
from  the  Swabian  forests  to  the  edge  of  the  Vosges ;  and  he  crossed 
the  Ehine  about  the  middle  of  July,  his  object  being  to  relieve 
Freiburg.  He  failed,  however,  in  this  attempt,  a  panic  having 
fallen  on  part  of  his  troops  :  but  though  Napoleon  condemns  his 
conduct  in  retreating  after  a  single  check,  his  antagonist,  Mercy, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  a  more  powerful  force  than  the 
emperor  supposed.  Conde,  bringing  a  large  reinforcement  from 
the  Ehine,  was  soon  afterwards  in  supreme  command  ;  and  though 
the  responsibility  must  be  shared  by  Turenne,  his  chief  is  certainly 
in  the  main  responsible  for  the  terrible  and  indecisive  struggle 
which  followed,  and  in  which  the  prince  was,  on  the  whole,  discom- 
fited.     Napoleon  has,  we  think,  clearly  shown  that  the  French 
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commanders,  on  this  occasion,  made  a  capital  mistake  in  attacking 
Mercy,  in  his  formidable  positions  around  Freiburg ;  and  the 
accuracy  of  this  view  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  German  general 
was  compelled  to  retreat  when  Conde,  enlightened  at  last  by  defeat, 
began  to  threaten  his  communications  and  his  rear,  the  true  mode 
of  operating  from  the  first.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
movement,  late  as  it  was,  was  planned  by  Turenne ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  marshal  gave  proof  of  skill  in  his  effort  to  turn  the 
flank  of  his  enemy  by  a  march  through  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
Freiburg.  Turenne,  I  am  convinced,  suggested  the  fine  operations 
which  soon  followed,  and  which  illustrate  his  strategic  insight. 
Instead  of  delaying  around  Freiburg,  Conde  made  at  once  for  the 
lower  Ehine,  for  the  moment  exposed  to  a  bold  invader  ;  and  May- 
ence,  Philippsburg,  Spires,  and  Germersheim,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  surrounding  country,  passed,  in  a  few  weeks,  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  During  the  winter  Turenne  had  an  inde- 
pendent command,  Conde  having  returned  in  ill-health  to  France  ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  strategist  were  again  seen  in  his  masterly 
movements  in  the  Hardt  mountains  against  Mercy  and  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  converge  upon  him.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1645,  however,  Mercy  was  enabled 
to  take  his  revenge  :  he  surprised  Turenne,  who  had  advanced  from 
the  Ehine  to  the  Tauber  without  sufficient  precautions,  and  the 
great  French  commander  suffered,  near  Mergentheim,  one  of  the 
few  complete  defeats  his  career  witnessed.  Conde  before  long 
returned  to  his  post ;  and  Turenne  played  but  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  operations  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  dissuade  his  colleague  from  making  the  reckless  attack  at  Nord- 
lingen,  in  which,  as  Napoleon  truly  remarks,  aU  the  chances  were 
on  the  side  of  Mercy,  impregnably  entrenched  with  a  superior  army ; 
but  he  ably  directed  the  French  left  wing,  and  co-operated  in  the 
decisive  movement  which  secured  victory  through  a  caprice  of 
fortune.  The  errors,  however,  and  the  glory  of  the  day  must  be 
laid  wholly  to  the  account  of  Conde,  whose  tenacity  and  admirable 
skill  on  the  field  excuse  in  a  great  measure  his  audacious  rash- 
ness. 

The  victory  of  Nordlingen  proved  fruitless,  and  the  French  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  Ehine.  Turenne  held  the  supreme 
command  in  Germany  during  the  next  three  campaigns — the  last 
scenes  of  the  thirty  years'  war— and  his  great  special  gifts  became 
soon  manifest.  He  was  on  the  French  bank  of  the  Ehine  in  the 
summer  of  1646,  and  he  had  been  directed  not  to  cross  the  river, 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  having  promised  Mazarin  that,  on  this  con- 
dition, he  would  remain  neutral.  This  compact,  however,  was  not 
fulfilled ;  the  duke  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  united  force  marched  across  the  Main,  in  the  hope  of  destroying 
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a  Swedish  contingent  lying  scattered  along  the  plains  of  Westphalia. 
Turenne,  indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith,  and  without  waiting  for 
orders  from  Paris,  at  once  broke  up  from  his  camp  near  Mayence, 
and,  finding  the  bridges  on  the  way  occupied,  descended  the  Ehine, 
crossed  the  stream  at  Wesel,  and,  rapidly  moving  up  the  German 
bank,  joined  hands  with  his  allies  upon  the  Lahn,  having  com- 
pletely baffled  his  enemy's  projects  by  a  march  of  extraordinary 
quickness  and  daring.  The  marshal's  next  operation  was  one  of 
those  which  clearly  illustrate  his  strategic  powers.  The  imperialist 
army  having  fallen  back  to  Nuremberg  by  an  eccentric  line,  Turenne, 
seizing  the  chord  of  the  arc,  made  a  forced  march  from  the  Main 
to  the  Danube,  and,  anticipating  his  adversaries  by  many  days, 
sat  down  before  the  great  fortress  of  Augsburg,  thus  carrying  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria.  Though  he  did  not  capture  the 
town,  owing  to  a  false  movement — his  single  mistake  in  this  brilliant 
campaign — he  retained  the  advantageous  position  he  had  won,  fall- 
ing back  only  a  short  distance,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  was 
threatening  Munich,  having  out-manoeuvred  his  bewildered  foes 
and  turned  their  line  of  defence  at  Memmingen  by  a  movement 
across  the  Lech  at  Landsberg.  These  operations  closed  a  passage 
of  arms  still  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war ;  and  in  the  following 
year  gifts  of  another  kind  possessed  by  Turenne  were  signally 
proved,  it  having  been  due  solely  to  his  capacity  for  command,  to 
his  intrepid  courage,  and  to  the  force  of  his  character,  that  a 
dangerous  mutiny  of  the  German  troops  in  his  army  was  quelled 
on  the  Ehenish  frontier.     The  strategy  of  1646  was  repeated  in 

1648  with  equal  effect,  if  with  less  brilliancy.  Turenne  joined  his 
Swedish  allies  on  the  Main,  and,  having  wisely  refused  to  invade 
Bohemia — a  movement  which  would  have  exposed  his  flank  and 
communications  to  a  perilous  attack — he  once  more  hastened  to 
the  upper  Danube,  his  object  being  again  to  march  into  Bavaria. 
The  enemy,  who  fell  back  before  him,  was  reached  and  defeated  in 
a  pitched  battle — remarkable  chiefly  as  the  first  instance  in  which 
Montecuculi,  his  worthy  rival  in  future  years,  gave  proof  of  his 
powers — and  Turenne,  making  the  most  of  his  success,  was  soon 
across  the  Lech  and  the  Isar,  and,  passing  the  capital,  attained  the 
Inn.  The  marshal,  thus,  as  it  were,  heralding  the  victorious 
marches  of  an  even  greater  warrior  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
many  years  afterwards,  ravaged  Bavaria  with  the  severity  of  that 
age ;  and  he  had  only  just  turned  his  face  towards  the  Ehine,  when 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 

M.  Le  Eoy  has  devoted  considerable  care  to  the  next  part  of  the 
career  of  Turenne,  an  unhappy  passage  in  a  life  of  renown.     In 

1649  the  marshal,  who  had  remained  in  Swabia  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  secure,  was  in  open  revolt  from  his  country's 
government ;  and  we  may  summarily  reject  the  plea  in  his  memoirs 
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that  the  severity  of  the  court  to  the  people  of  Paris  was  the  true 
motive  that  led  to  the  act.  He  was  doubtless  influenced  by  dis- 
trust of  Mazarin — who,  M.  Le  Roy  conclusively  shows,  had  de- 
ceived him  and  his  house  alike — and  by  regard  for  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Bouillon,  iniquitously  treated  by  the  designing  minister. 
The  artifices  and  the  gold  of  the  cardinal  prevailed.  Turenne, 
abandoned  by  almost  all  his  troops,  fled  to  Holland,  with  a  price 
set  on  his  head ;  but,  probably  on  account  of  his  distinguished 
services,  he  received  his  pardon  at  the  brief  peace  of  Eueil.  Next 
year,  however,  he  again  rebelled,  and  it  appears  certain  that  on 
this  occasion  the  intrigues  of  Mazarin,  a  feeling  of  regard  for  his 
glorious  brother-in-arms,  Conde,  and,  above  all,  perhaps  a  passionate 
love  for  Conde's  sister,  Anne  Genevieve — the  brilliant  Madame  de 
Longueville  of  the  Fronde — were  the  real  causes  of  his  ill-advised 
conduct.  The  adventures  of  the  warrior,  who,  it  is  believed,  became 
the  dupe  of  a  treacherous  siren,  belong  to  the  scandals  of  that 
prurient  age;  but  history  must  relate  with  shame  that  Turenne 
now  appeared  for  some  months,  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the 
inveterate  foes  of  France,  though  the  very  treaty  he  made  with 
Spain  shows  that  he  retained  loyal  and  patriotic  sentiments.  The 
capacity  of  the  marshal  was  seen  in  his  plan  for  invading  France  in 
1650 ;  he  wished  to  march  on  Paris  and  to  dictate  peace,  but  he 
was  overruled  by  his  Spanish  colleagues,  and  weeks  were  lost  in 
indecisive  movements  between  the  Somme,  the  Oise,  and  the  Aisne. 
Meanwhile  the  royal  cause  had  regained  strength,  and  Mazarin, 
having  returned  to  the  capital,  directed  a  powerful  army  to  besiege 
Eethel,  a  great  strategic  point  in  the  wars  of  those  days,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Turenne  was  overtaken  by  the 
French  commander,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  place, 
and,  having  made  a  mistake  in  offering  battle,  was  utterly  routed 
by  superior  forces.  M.  Le  Eoy  has  thrown  additional  light  on  the 
negotiations  which  ere  long  followed,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
return  of  Turenne  to  an  allegiance  he  ought  to  have  never  forsaken. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  marshal's  statement  that  he 
honestly  endeavoured  to  make  peace,  but  that,  finding  Conde  and  his 
Spanish  allies  impracticable  in  their  excessive  demands,  he  resolved 
to  free  himself  from  a  fatal  engagement.  Large  concessions,  how- 
ever, made  by  Mazarin — Turenne  was  restored  to  all  his  honours, 
and  his  brother  obtained,  in  exchange  for  Sedan,  his  principality 
forfeited  ten  years  before,  what  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  equiva- 
lent— had  probably  much  to  do  with  the  matter ;  and  to  this  we . 
should  add,  that  the  imperious  temper  of  Conde,  and  the  intense 
selfishness  and  levity  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fronde,  appear  to  have 
wholly  chilled  the  sympathies  of  the  solid,  staid,  and  deep-thinking 
soldier.  Very  possibly,  too,  disappointed  passion  may  have  had  an 
effect  on  the  marshal's  purpose ;  and  the  false  wiles  of  Madame  de 
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Longueville,  but  too  evident  from  dear-bought  experience,  perhaps 
contributed  to  make  Turenne  again  a  pillar  of  the  throne  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

Turenne  had  returned  to  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  the  French  army  by  the  first  months  of  1652.  In 
addition  to  rare  strategic  merit,  he  displayed,  during  the  next  two 
campaigns,  many  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a  great  warrior,  and  he 
extricated  the  monarchy  from  the  extreme  of  peril.  When  he  re- 
ceived his  command,  the  royal  forces  were  cooped  up  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  west ;  the  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Fronde ; 
the  Spaniards  hung  on  the  northern  frontier  ;  and  Conde  maintained 
the  rebellion  in  Guyenne.  Turenne,  as  the  court  was  approaching 
the  Loire,  saved  the  queen  and  Mazarin  from  a  dangerous  ambush, 
and  soon  afterwards  turned  defeat  into  victory  by  making  a  bold 
stand  near  Gien  against  Conde,  who,  hastening  from  the  south, 
had  joined  hands  with  the  army  of  the  Fronde  not  far  from  Mont- 
argis,  and  had  annihilated  a  detachment  under  the  command  of 
Hocquincourt.  Profiting  by  this  success,  described  by  Napoleon  as 
a  specimen  of  real  tactical  genius,  the  marshal  proposed  to  advance 
on  Paris — the  strategist  perceived  the  immense  importance  of  taking 
possession  of  the  capital — but  Mazarin's  timid  counsels  prevailed, 
and  Turenne  was  directed  to  besiege  Etampes,  having  first  defeated 
the  rebel  forces,  and  conquered  the  region  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  A  new  enemy  soon  appeared  in  the  field  :  Charles  of 
Lorraine  advanced  from  Champagne  towards  Paris ;  but  Turenne, 
showing  that  rapid  decision  which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  master 
of  war,  broke  up  from  Etampes  at  a  moment's  notice,  and,  pre- 
venting the  juncture  of  the  prince  with  Conde,  once  more  averted 
impending  disaster.  A  game  of  manoeuvres  around  the  capital,  in 
which  Turenne  and  Conde  played  the  chief  parts,  was  the  next 
scene  of  the  ever-changing  drama ;  and,  after  the  murderous  fight 
of  St.  Antoine,  a  Spanish  army,  descending  from  Picardy,  and  acting 
in  concert  with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  advanced  to  the  aid  of  the 
still  resisting  Fronde.  The  royal  cause  would  perhaps  have  been 
lost  had,  as  Mazarin  urged,  the  queen  fled  to  Lyons ;  and  Turenne's 
resolute  attitude  may  have  saved  the  monarchy.  Insisting  that  the 
court  should  remain  on  the  spot,  he  bafiied  the  cautious  Spanish 
commanders,  who  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Somme  ;  and  then, 
placing  himself  in  an  entrenched  camp  between  Conde  and  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  h  -  contrived  to  paralyse  their  united  efforts,  and  to 
retain  his  hold  o:i  the  adjoining  capital.  Peace  ere  long  brought 
the  rebellion  to  an  end ;  and  Turenne  was  justly  hailed  as  the 
saviour  of  France,  having  given  proof  in  this  arduous  contest  of 
extraordinary  fertility  of  resource  and  of  daring  and  constancy 
beyond  praise.  The  same  gifts  were  again  made  manifest  in  the 
campaign  of  1653.    Though  Mazarin  had  regained  power,  the  forces 
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of  France  were  still  very  inferior  to  those  of  Spain  for  an  imme- 
diate struggle ;  and  Spain  possessed  in  the  arch-rebel  Conde  a  soldier 
of  marvellous  parts  and  boldness.  Turenne,  now  invested  with  the 
highest  command,  opened  the  campaign  with  the  capture  of  Eethel 
— the  fortress  had  been  recently  lost— and  by  this  brilliant  stroke 
he  defeated  a  project  of  invading  France  by  the  Aisne  and  the 
Marne,  the  easiest  line  of  advance  to  the  capital.  The  enemy  was 
thus  compelled  to  attack  by  the  more  difficult  line  of  the  Somme 
and  the  Oise  ;  and  Turenne,  moving  with  admirable  skill  between 
the  strong  places  on  the  two  rivers,  succeeded,  though  with  a  much 
weajier  army,  and  against  the  advice  of  reluctant  colleagues,  in 
keeping  the  allies  completely  at  bay  until  the  season  for  operations 
in  the  field  had  closed.  In  this  contest  of  marches  he  was,  on  one 
occasion,  all  but  caught  by  Conde,  not  far  from  Peronne ;  but  his 
bold  attitude  overawed  the  Spaniards,  and  Napoleon  cites  this  as  a 
good  instance  '  of  the  divine  side  of  the  art  of  war,'  the  genius  that 
conceives  and  the  strong  will  that  executes. 

The  growing  power  of  France,  under  an  established  government, 
began  gradually  to  prevail  over  the  declining  strength,  the  corrup- 
tion, and  the  weak  counsels  of  Spain.  Yet,  in  the  four  campaigns, 
1654  7,  the  Spaniards  were  sometimes  superior  in  the  field;  had 
Conde  directed  their  still  fine  armies,  the  result  of  the  war  might 
have  been  different,  and  the  genius,  the  wisdom,  and  the  constancy 
of  Turenne  threw  a  decisive  weight  into  the  scale  of  fortune.  The 
Spaniards  took  the  offensive  in  the  summer  of  1654,  and  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  sat  down  before  the  old  capital  of  Burgundian  Artois — 
Arras — with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  Conde  being  only  his  second 
in  command.  The  garrison  was  not  5,000  strong;  and  though 
successful  efforts  were  sometimes  made  to  intercept  the  besiegers' 
supplies,  the  fortress,  invested  on  every  side,  seemed  about  to  fall 
in  the  middle  of  August.  Turenne,  however,  calUng  in  a  detach- 
ment which  had  been  engaged  in  reducing  Stenay,  and  having 
reconnoitred  the  lines  with  care,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  Spanish 
army,  selecting  a  point  distant  from  Conde's  camp,  and  he  reheved 
the  town  after  a  fierce  struggle,  completely  defeating  his  astounded 
enemy,  though  Conde  did  all  that  valour  could  do,  when  informed 
too  late,  to  prevent  the  rout.  James,  duke  of  York,  who,  with 
Charles  II,  served  at  this  time  under  the  marshal's  eye,  has  de- 
scribed the  remarkable  skill  and  forethought  with  which  Turenne 
conducted  this  enterprise,  and  Napoleon  cites  this  as  another 
instance  of  capacity  in  the  field  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  tide  began  to  turn ;  and  France,  overleaping  her 
Picard  frontier,  stretched  over  Artois  and  Spanish  Flanders  a 
steadily  strengthening  grasp  of  conquest.  Turenne  led  the  invad- 
ing forces ;  and  this  campaign  is  a  fine  example  of  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  this  great  strategist.     Instead  of  wasting  time  in  a 
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succession  of  sieges,  the  marshal  masked  or  turned  the  smaller 
Spanish  fortresses ;  and  he  actually  advanced  as  far  as  Mons, 
having  taken  Conde  and  Landrecies  on  his  way,  and  having  splen- 
didly illustrated  his  favourite  maxim,  '  In  war  march  and  do  not 
besiege.'  Turenne,  however,  suffered  a  decided  check  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1656,  though  the  blame  should  be  laid  on  an  imprudent 
colleague.  The  marshal  sate  down  before  Valenciennes,  too  large 
a  place  to  surround  or  pass  by,  and  he  was  obliged  to  connect  his 
own  lines  with  those  of  his  lieutenant.  La  Ferte,  by  a  dyke  rising 
above  the  flooded  marsh,  which  formed  the  main  defence  of  the 
fortress.  La  Ferte,  however,  destroyed  the  dyke,  and,  a  wing  of 
the  French  army  being  thus  isolated,  Conde  fell  on  it  with  hia 
accustomed  skill,  overwhelmed  it  after  a  brief  struggle,  and  com- 
pelled Turenne  to  draw  off  and  to  raise  the  siege.  Conde  pressed 
fiercely  on  the  retreating  enemy,  advanced  to  Le  Quesnoy,  and 
eagerly  sought  a  battle ;  but  Turenne  had  taken  a  strong  position, 
and  his  attitude  was  so  bold  and  imposing  that  the  prince  sullenly 
fell  back  discomfited,  his  adversary,  who,  against  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  had  ventured  to  make  this  daring  stand,  having  thus  turned 
defeat  into  victory.  The  next  campaign,  that  of  1657,  found  France 
in  alliance  with  the  England  of  Cromwell ;  Turenne,  marching  into 
Spanish  Flanders,  overran  the  country  around  the  Lys,  and  occu- 
pied Mardyck  on  the  channel,  and  though  Conde  relieved  Cambray, 
a  feat  of  arms  of  peculiar  excellence,  the  issue  of  the  contest  was 
no  longer  doubtful. 

The  campaign  of  1658  was  the  last  of  the  war,  and  the  success 
of  Turenne  was  decisive  and  splendid,  though  Napoleon,  the  most 
exacting  of  critics,  has  declared  that  more  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
complished. By  this  time  the  French  had  overcome  Artois  and  had 
pushed  detachments  into  Spanish  Flanders ;  and  Mazarin  and  Crom- 
well had  agreed  to  besiege  Dunkirk  with  a  French  and  English 
force,  the  prize  when  won  to  be  held  by  England.  The  fortress, 
however,  was  difficult  of  approach ;  it  was  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding fortresses  of  Cassel,  Gravelines,  and  Bergues,  and  the 
whole  adjoining  country  could  be  easily  flooded.  Turenne,  break- 
ing up  from  his  camp  near  Bethune,  marched  rapidly  forward  and 
seized  Cassel ;  and  then,  crossing  the  Lys  at  St.  Venant,  passed 
Bergues  to  the  left,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Colme,  and,  having 
overcome  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  approached  the  downs  which  en- 
circle Dunkirk.  The  garrison  had  let  the  inundation  loose,  but  it 
was  traversed  after  some  days  of  toil,  and  Turenne,  aided  by  5,000 
Ironsides,  had  drawn  lines  round  the  fortress  early  in  June,  an 
English  fleet  closing  the  front  on  the  sea.  The  celerity  and  skill  of 
the  marshal's  advance,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  pressed  the 
siege,  had  meanwhile  astonished  the  Spanish  generals ;  and  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  in  chief  command,  with  Conde  still  a  subordinate 
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only,  made  a  rash  effort  to  relieve  the  place.  Collecting  hastily  his 
scattered  forces,  Don  Juan  marched  on  Dunkirk  and  offered  battle ; 
but  his  army  was  weaker  than  that  of  Turenne,  and  had  not  besides 
the  support  of  artillery.  The  marshal,  issuing  from  his  lines,  at- 
tacked ;  and  as  the  allied  columns  took  up  their  ground,  Conde 
bitterly  remarked  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester — the  English  princes 
were  now  in  the  Spanish  camp — '  In  half  an  hour  you  will  see  a 
battle  lost.'  The  result  of  the  day  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful. 
Conde,  indeed,  did  wonders  on  the  Spanish  left,  but  the  Enghsh 
contingent,  to  whose  fierce  courage  Turenne  pays  well-deserved 
homage,  aided  by  the  fire  of  an  English  squadron,  easily  turned  and 
crushed  Don  Juan's  right ;  and  the  Spanish  army,  quickly  losing 
heart  from  the  want  of  an  arm  of  great  importance,  even  in  the 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  soon  a  horde  of  disbanding 
fugitives.  Dunkirk  had  fallen  before  the  end  of  June ;  and  the  ad- 
joining fortresses  having  fallen  with  it,  the  victorious  French  were 
soon  in  possession  of  the  region  between  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt, 
the  enemy  unable  to  appear  in  the  field,  and  not  even  attempting 
to  oppose  his  progress.  Turenne  stopped  his  conquering  march  at 
Oudenarde  ;  and  Napoleon  insists  that  he  ought  to  have  pressed 
forward  and  to  have  finished  the  war  by  the  capture  of  Brussels. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  I  shall  not  examine  the 
various  excuses  of  commentators  for  the  marshal's  conduct.  Turenne 
asserts  that  he  entertained  the  project,  but  hesitated  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  siege ;  and  even  if  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  he 
failed  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  though  Napoleon,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  would  have  played  the  bolder  and  more  brilliant 
game,  few  will  attempt  positively  to  decide  the  question. 

For  some  years  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Turenne  was  the 
foremost  subject  in  France.  He  had  saved  the  monarchy  and  en- 
larged its  borders  ;  he  was,  by  general  acclaim,  the  first  soldier  in 
Europe  ;  his  reputation  stood  at  the  highest  point  in  the  councils 
of  every  state  of  Christendom ;  he  was  revered  and  loved  by  his 
youthful  sovereign,  and  his  commanding  influence  had  not  yet 
been  weakened  by  the  jealousies  and  cabals  of  intriguing  courtiers. 
His  position,  in  fact,  resembled  that  of  Wellington  in  1814-15  ; 
and,  like  Wellington,  when  at  the  summit  of  fame,  he  gave  many 
proofs  of  statesmanlike  wisdom.  M.  Le  Eoy  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  career  of  Turenne,  and  his  indus- 
trious research  has  not  been  fruitless.  The  marshal,  whose  glory 
in  arms  gave  him  extraordinary  weight  in  foreign  affairs,  played 
at  this  time  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ambitious  councils  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  he  carried  out  the  traditions  of  Eichelieu's  policy 
with  equal  ability,  prudence,  and  skill.  He  had  great  authority  at 
the  court  of  Whitehall,  for  he  had  been  the  friend  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts ;  he  had  offered,  when  in  command  in  the  north,  to  fit  out 
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an  expedition  to  restore  their  throne,  and  he  had  corresponded 
with  Monk  in  the  interests  of  the  crown,  when  that  general  made 
his  advance  on  London.  Turenne  thus  naturally  became  an  instru- 
ment to  promote  the  objects  of  France  as  regards  England,  and 
Louis  XIV  made  him  a  chief  agent  in  negotiating  the  famous  cession 
of  Dunkirk,  and  in  furthering  the  marriage  of  Charles  II ;  the 
double  purpose  being  to  secure  for  France  a  naval  position  of  the 
highest  value,  and  to  gain  England  as  a  possible  ally  in  the  event 
of  a  future  contest  with  Spain,  through  the  new  tie  formed  with 
the  house  of  Braganza.  The  marshal,  too,  was  largely  engaged  at 
this  period  in  the  game  of  intrigue  in  which  France,  keen-eyed  in 
her  own  interests,  played  England  off  against  the  Dutch  republic, 
seeking  at  one  time  to  reconcile  the  two  states,  and  at  another  to 
lead  them  into  war  ;  and  his  capacity  made  such  a  profound  im- 
pression on  John  de  Witt,  then  supreme  in  the  Provinces,  that  he 
was  offered  the  chief  command  of  their  armies,  although  a  kinsman 
of  the  House  of  Orange,  the  special  object  of  the  grand  pensionary's 
fears.  Through  his  brotherhood  in  arms  with  German  princes 
allied  to  France  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  with  surviving 
veterans  of  the  great  Gustavus,  Turenne,  moreover,  had  an  ample 
share  in  directing  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV,  in  the  empire,  and  at 
the  northern  courts;  and  here,  too,  he  acquitted  himself  with  a 
prudence  and  insight  that  do  him  honour.  Nor  did  the  soldier- 
statesman  display  this  side  of  his  genius  only  in  external  affairs. 
Like  many  other  illustrious  warriors — Vauban  in  that  age  was  a 
striking  example — Turenne  had  a  decided  turn  for  civil  administra- 
tion in  its  highest  branches.  He  was  an  admirer  and  a  disciple  of 
Colbert ;  and  he  composed  reports  on  the  economic  state  of  France 
which  even  now  may  be  read  with  interest.  In  one  point  of  the 
first  importance  the  marshal  was  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  four 
generations  of  French  statesmen.  We  may  regret  that  he  followed 
the  movement  of  nearly  all  the  Calvinist  noblesse,  and  fell  away 
from  the  faith  of  his  fathers  ;  but  he  was  a  staunch  champion  of 
Huguenot  rights,  amidst  the  official  Eomanism  of  the  court,  and 
he  wrote  strongly  against  the  iniquitous  measures  which  were 
gradually  leading  to  the  complete  extinction  of  the  liberties  con- 
ferred by  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

The  chief  work  of  Turenne  at  this  time,  however,  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  military  power  of  France.  Louvois  had  a  full 
share  in  the  toil  and  the  honour,  but  the  marshal  superintended, 
and  in  part  suggested,  the  great  reforms  which  made  the  royal  army 
an  instrument  of  war  of  a  most  formidable  kind.  These  reforms 
largely  represented  a  change  which  had  passed  over  the  national 
life,  and  may  be  described  as  the  transformation  of  a  semi-feudal 
and  almost  a  local  force,  feeble  for  its  size  and  full  of  abuses,  into 
the  standing  army  of  a  despotic  monarchy,  well  organised,  and  in 
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a  high  state  of  disciphne.  France  had  long  possessed  a  regular 
army,  but  this  was,  in  a  great  degree,  composed  of  levies  of  militia, 
hastily  raised,  and  wholly  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  noblesse, 
who  had  a  direct  interest  in  making  false  returns  of  the  numbers  of 
men  in  their  charge  in  the  field,  and  were  often  insubordinate, 
corrupt,  and  ignorant.  The  gradations  of  command  were,  besides, 
ill-ordered  ;  a  general-in-chief,  for  example,  had  no  control  over  the 
heads  of  the  artillery  service ;  a  regimental  system  no  doubt  existed, 
but  the  army  was  not  completely  divided  into  distinct  units  of 
regular  extent,  all  separate  parts  of  a  connected  whole  ;  there  were 
no  special  corps  of  scientific  officers,  and  the  mechanical  appliances 
of  the  national  forces  were  very  imperfect,  even  for  the  age.  The 
result  was  weakness,  slowness,  and  inefficiency  in  the  field.  Until 
after  the  end  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  army  of  France  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  house  of  Austria  as  a  military  machine ;  and 
the  slackness  of  its  moral  tone  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  household  troops  were  largely  made  up  of  men  who  entered  this 
chosen  body  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  active  service.  This  faulty 
system  was  altogether  changed  in  the  fourteen  years  that  followed 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  levying  of  the  militia  was  not 
encouraged,  but  thousands  of  peasants  who  would  have  filled  its 
ranks  were  drafted  into  the  regular  army,  and  organised  into  a 
standing  force  ;  and  though  the  noblesse  were  allowed  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  new  and  improved  bodies,  they  were  strictly  con- 
trolled by  royal  inspectors,  who  took  care  that  returns  were  correct, 
that  '  men  in  buckram  '  should  not  exist,  and  who  removed  worth- 
less and  undisciplined  officers.  The  arrangements,  too,  of  command 
were  reformed,  and  the  relations  between  the  parts  of  the  army 
bettered  ;  a  general  was  given  absolute  power  over  the  officers  and 
troops  of  every  arm ;  a  force  in  the  field  was  regularly  formed  into 
brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  and  squadrons ;  a  body  of  engineers, 
soon  to  be  made  illustrious  by  the  gi'eat  name  of  Vauban,  was  carefully 
trained ;  and  extraordinary  attention  was  given  to  making  military 
mechanism  of  every  kind  more  perfect,  to  moving  impedimenta  with 
increased  speed,  and  to  devising  means  of  overcoming  obstacles. 
Through  these  changes  an  immense  addition  was  made  to  the  strength 
of  France  in  war  ;  and  the  transformation  of  her  military  system 
was  further  illustrated  in  a  striking  way  by  the  revolution  effected 
in  the  household  troops,  which,  purged  of  lazy  and  defective  ele- 
ments, and  composed  of  the  flower  of  a  martial  noblesse,  were  to 
gain  renown  on  many  a  field  of  fame.  Yet  even  all  this  does  not 
afford  the  measure  of  the  development  and  increased  power  of  the 
forces  of  France  at  this  period.  Like  all  true  strategists,  Turenne 
was  aware  of  the  superiority  of  infantry  as  an  arm  in  the  field ;  he 
took  care  to  augment  largely  the  proportion  of  footmen  in  the 
French  army,  and  the  result  was  that,  within  a  few  years,  the 
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French  infantry  had  nearly  trebled  in  numbers  and,  compared  with 
the  cavalry,  had  become  of  supreme  importance.  This  reform  was 
prodigious,  even  if  it  stood  alone ;  and  in  fact,  save  that  it  had  not 
acquired  the  formations  and  tactics  mainly  due  to  the  discovery  and 
the  use  of  the  bayonet,  the  French  army,  when  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  this  great  commander,  had  become  an  army  essentially  of 
the  modern  type,  and  was  but  little  changed  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  supremacy  in  arms  of  France  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  1667,  when  Louis  XIV  claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right 
of  his  wife  Maria  Theresa.  Turenne  commanded  the  royal  forces, 
reduced  in  a  few  days  the  great  fortress  of  Lille,  and  overran  the 
country  between  the  sea  and  the  Scheldt ;  but  I  shall  not  comment 
on  these  easy  conquests.  The  celebrated  invasion  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public was  undertaken  five  years  afterwards,  a  contest  in  which  a 
single  bold  stroke  would  probably  have  crushed  the  imperilled 
states,  but  which  introduced  William  III  on  the  stage  of  history, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  alliance.  It  was  a  new  era 
in  war.  Napoleon  remarks  ;  the  army  of  France  and  her  alhed 
contingents  exceeded  130,000  men — a  force  unknown  since  the 
days  of  the  legions — and  the  reforms  of  Turenne  and  Louvois  were 
seen  in  the  preponderance  of  the  great  arm  of  the  infantry,  in  the 
discipline  and  organised  power  of  the  regiments,  and  in  the  excel- 
lence and  elaboration  of  the  arrangements  for  the  field.  Turenne, 
with  Conde  as  second  in  command — the  rebel  prince  had  received 
his  pardon — was  at  the  head  of  the  mass  of  these  forces  which  had 
been  concentrated  upon  the  Sambre,  and  the  columns  were  soon  in 
march  on  the  Ehine  to  connect  themselves  with  a  wing  under 
Luxemburg  and  with  the  troops  of  the  German  allies.  The 
strategy  of  the  marshal  appears  in  his  resolve  to  mask,  and  not  to 
besiege,  Maastricht,  weeks  of  precious  time  being  saved  by  a  step 
which  seemed  rash  even  to  the  audacious  Conde ;  and  the  fortress 
having  been  effectually  hemmed  in,  the  French  moved  rapidly  from 
the  Meuse  to  the  Rhine.  The  invading  forces,  being  now  united, 
advanced  down  the  river  in  irresistible  strength.  Fortress  after 
fortress  opened  its  gates,  and  in  less  than  two  months  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign,  the  victorious  French  had  reached  the 
heart  of  the  states,  having  mastered  the  Rhine  and  crossed  the 
Yssel,  a  celerity  in  war  never  previously  known.  By  the  third 
week  of  June  the  hostile  watch-fires  were  seen  from  the  steeples  of 
Amsterdam ;  and  Conde,  it  is  said,  entreated  the  king  to  push 
cavalry  forward  and  to  seize  the  dykes,  which  formed  the  last  and 
only  defence  of  the  city.  The  advice  of  Louvois,  however,  pre- 
vented a  movement  which  might  have  changed  the  course  of 
European  history.  Time  was  spent  in  besieging  minor  fortresses,  in 
which  French  garrisons  were  foolishly  placed.     The  minister,  in  the 
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mere  pride  of  power,  allowed  William  of  Orange  to  redeem  his 
prisoners.     The  French  were  weakened  at  the  decisive  point,  while 
their  adversaries  soon  increased  in  numbers ;  and  in  a  few  days 
Amsterdam  was  surrounded,  the  dykes  having  been  boldly  cut  by 
a  vast  inundation  which  defied  the  enemy.      Napoleon   severely 
condemns  Turenne   for   sanctioning  operations  of  this  kind  and 
missing  an  opportunity  of  ending  the  war  ;    and,  though  Louis 
followed  the  counsels  of  Louvois,  and  the  authority  of  the  king  was 
beyond  appeal,  still  Turenne,  we  think,  ought  to  have  protested 
against  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  false  strategy ;  and  this 
was  another  of  the  occasions  on  which  he  failed  to  make  the  most 
of  success.     The  genius,  however,  of  the  marshal  shone  out  con- 
spicuously at  the  close  of  the  campaign.     The  terror  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  the  states  and  the  stern  constancy  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  roused  the  indignation  and  pity  of  Germany.     Austria  and 
Brandenburg  joined,  for  the  first  time,  their  armies,  and  two  German 
armies  were  in  full  march  by  the  autumn  upon  the  Weser  and  the 
Ehine.     Louis  before  this  had  returned  to  his  capital,  his  hold  on 
the  provinces  being  already  lost ;  and  Conde  was  before  long  com- 
pelled to  stand  on  the  defensive  on  the  verge  of  Alsace.     In  this 
position  of  affairs  Turenne  carried  out  a  series  of  operations  which 
once  more  illustrate  his  capacity  as  a  great  leader  in  war.     Break- 
ing up  from  his  camp  near  Bois-le-Duc,  he  crossed  the  Ehine  and 
joined  his  German  allies,  and  soon  reached  the  flank  of  the  hostile 
forces,  which  seemed  bearing  down  from  the  Main  upon  Conde. 
Turenne,  however,  was  convinced  that  Alsace  was  safe,  and  that 
the  enemies'  real  object  was  to  effect  their  junction  with  WiUiam's 
army  by  a  rapid  march  from  the  Ehine  to  the  Meuse  ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, he  crossed  the  Ehine  again  and  threw  himself  into  the  country 
round  Treves,  holding  strong  positions  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle. 
The  forethought  of  the  marshal  was  completely  justified.      Conde 
was  easily  able  to  defend  his  province,  and  the  Germans,  having 
crossed  the  Ehine  at  Mayence,  found  Turenne  standing  like  a  lion 
in  their  path,  and  baffling  a  skilfully  designed  concentration  of 
force  which  would  have  exposed  France  in  her  turn  to  invasion. 

Turenne  had  performed  great  deeds  in  this  campaign,  and 
the  failure  in  Holland  had  been  chiefly  due  to  Louis  XIV  and  an 
overbearing  minister.  But  the  issue  of  the  contest  had  not  been 
fortunate  :  France  had  provoked  Germany  to  rise  in  arms,  and  the 
ability  of  the  marshal's  late  movements  was  not  evident  to  the 
vulgar  eye.  The  great  warrior  became  an  object  of  sneers  and 
detraction  at  Samt-Germain ;  and  dissensions,  ending  in  an  open 
rupture,  broke  out  between  Louvois  and  Turenne  which  largely 
reduced  Turenne's  influence  and  embittered  the  closing  years  of  his 
life.  The  king,  irritated  and  vexed  with  himself,  acquiesced  at  last 
in  cabals  and  intrigues  which  seemed  to  palliate  his  own  short- 
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comings ;  but  though  he  began  to  turn  a  favouring  eye  on  Conde — 
the  prince  was  now  the  shining  Hght  of  the  court — he  wisely  retained 
Turenne  in  command  in  Germany.  The  campaign  of  1673  is  not 
without  interest  in  some  respects ;  but  it  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
first  occasion  on  which  Turenne  encountered  a  foe,  scarcely  inferior 
to  him  in  strategic  skill,  who  baffled  him  within  this  sphere  of 
his  art.  After  their  failure  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  the  German 
armies  had  begun  to  diverge — the  Prussians  making  for  the  West- 
phalian  plains,  the  Austrians  retreating  towards  Franconia.  Seizing 
the  opportunity,  Turenne  crossed  the  Ehine  at  once,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  marched,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  king, 
against  the  enemies,  still  not  wholly  divided,  and  after  a  series 
of  fine  movements,  in  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Weser,  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  compelling  the 
Austrians,  completely  separated  from  their  allies,  to  fall  back  south 
of  the  Main.  The  Great  Elector  now  sued  for  peace ;  and  recent 
disasters  having  produced  coolness  between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  the  league  of  Germany  appeared  dissolved,  Turenne's  winter 
campaign,  severe  as  it  was,  being  more  than  justified  by  its  brilliant 
results.  The  contest,  however,  was  far  from  its  close,  and  the  later 
months  of  this  very  year  proved  inauspicious  to  the  renowned 
marshal.  The  French  having  invaded  Holland  again,  Spain  took 
the  side  of  the  imperilled  states ;  the  emperor  eagerly  joined  the 
allies,  and  by  August  a  large  Austrian  army  was  moving  towards 
the  Ehine  from  the  Bohemian  passes.  The  leader  of  this  force  was 
a  great  commander  whose  first  essay  in  arms  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  master  of  his  art, 
especially  in  the  Turkish  wars  of  the  empire ;  and  Montecuculi,  as 
I  have  said,  was  to  show  that  he  was  not  unworthy  to  cope  with 
Turenne.  At  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Turenne 
crossed  the  Main  and  advanced  to  the  Tauber,  but  Montecuculi, 
having  won  over  the  prince  bishop  to  the  imperial  cause,  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  Main  at  Wiirzburg,  gaining  several  marches  upon 
his  adversary,  and  he  pressed  forward  to  the  Ehine  at  Mayence, 
giving  out  that  he  was  about  to  invade  Alsace.  Turenne,  deceived 
by  what  was  a  mere  feint,  followed  at  a  distance  along  the  Main ; 
and  then  Montecuculi,  showing  his  real  purpose,  successfully  made 
one  of  those  great  movements  which  prove  that  he  was  a  true 
strategist.  Embarking  his  army  in  boats  on  the  Ehine,  he  descended 
the  river  until  he  reached  Bonn,  which,  besieged  by  a  strong  Dutch 
force,  had  become  the  principal  scene  of  the  contest ;  and,  his  junc- 
tion being  effected  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  fortress  quickly 
fell  under  their  combined  efforts.  Turenne,  angry  and  baffled, 
retired  into  Alsace. 

The  result  of  the  failure  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Ehine  was 
a  formidable  coahtion  against  Louis  XIV.    He  had  to  encounter  an 
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all  but  united  Germany ;  Spain  and  the  Dutch  republic  maintained 
the  war ;  and  England  renounced  the  French  alliance,  though  a  small 
contingent  of  British  troops  continued  to  serve  in  the  French  armies. 
The  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1674  was,  in  its  general  features,  a 
design  of  Turenne ;  it  reveals  his  genius  and  wisdom  alike,  and  his 
exploits  in  the  field,  completely  effacing  the  effects  of  the  reverse 
of  the  year  before,  rank  among  the  finest  specimens  of  his  powers. 
By  his  advice  Louis,  abandoning  the  north,  directed  his  arms 
against  Franche-Comte,  while  the  French  defended  the  Ehine; 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  before  many  weeks,  Franche- 
Comte  was  overrun  and  conquered,  and  that  Conde  was  able 
to  assume  again  a  bold  offensive  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Turenne,  meanwhile,  had  held  the  position  of  danger  and  honour, 
observing  Germany ;  and  his  operations,  from  first  to  last,  were  those 
of  a  consummate  warrior,  even  if  we  admit  Napoleon's  criticism 
that  at  one  great  juncture  they  were  not  quite  perfect.  His  first 
movement  was  to  break  up  from  Alsace,  and,  crossing  the  Ehine, 
to  march  to  the  Neckar ;  and  he  succeeded  in  throwing  himself 
between  two  converging  parts  of  the  German  armies — a  favourite 
manoeuvre  in  which  he  excelled— and  in  defeating  an  Austrian  force 
at  Sinsheim.  Having  been  reinforced,  he  now  watched  the  approach 
of  the  enemies  gathering  on  all  sides  to  the  Ehine ;  and,  in  order 
to  make  their  advance  difficult,  he  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  piti- 
less sternness — an  act  for  which  he  has  been  severely  blamed,  but 
fully  justifiable  in  the  opinion  of  that  age.  The  armies  of  the 
German  league,  ere  long,  had  attained  Mayence,  and,  Strassburg 
having  opened  the  way  for  them,  they  entered  Alsace  by  the  end  of 
September,  their  leader  intending  to  press  forward  and  to  invade 
France  in  overwhelming  strength,  when  a  Prussian  contingent 
should  come  into  line.  Turenne  saw  the  danger,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate. With  the  energy  and  resolution  of  a  great  captain  he  attacked 
while  the  Prussians  were  yet  distant,  though  very  inferior  in  force 
to  his  foes ;  and  he  plucked  safety  from  imminent  peril  on  the 
bloody  and  well-contested  field  of  Ensisheim,  a  place  not  many 
miles  from  Strassburg,  and  still  of  interest  to  an  English  traveller ; 
for  Marlborough,  who  served  on  the  marshal's  staff,  first  won  the 
praise  of  his  chief  on  that  day.  Nor  were  the  remarkable  gifts  of 
Turenne  less  conspicuous  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  The 
arrival  of  the  Great  Elector  on  the  scene  made  the  allies  so  superior 
in  numbers,  that  the  marshal  was  compelled  to  fall  back ;  and  he 
took  a  position  which,  should  the  enemies  try  to  pass  the  Vosges, 
would  menace  their  flank.  The  alarm  in  Paris  was  now  so  great, 
that  the  old  and  despised  feudal  suj)port  of  the  monarchy — the 
arriere-han — was  called  out  in  hot  haste ;  and  in  the  terror  of  the 
moment  the  German  hordes  were  seen  pouring  into  Lorraine  and 
Champagne.     But  the  attitude  of  Turenne  imposed  on  his  foes; 
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the  allied  chiefs  let  the  occasion  pass,  and,  having  received  news 
that  the  French  were  reinforced,  they  timidly  retreated  and  spread 
their  armies,  in  winter  quarters,  throughout  Alsace.  Turenne's 
next  movement,  in  its  conception  at  least,  was  an  inspiration  of 
strategic  genius.  To  deceive  the  enemy  he  marched  into  Lorraine  ; 
countermarching  there,  he  skirted  the  Vosges  on  the  French  side, 
making  the  hills  a  screen ;  and  having,  after  great  efforts  and  hard- 
ships, attained,  unperceived,  the  gap  of  Belfort,  he  burst  in  on  the 
astounded  Germans,  who,  surprised  and  scattered,  were  unable  to 
repel  the  sudden  advance  of  their  dreaded  antagonist.  Turenne* 
moving  northwards  and  threatening  Strassburg,  defeated  at  Tiirck- 
heim  the  Great  Elector,  who  had  hurriedly  collected  a  part  of  his 
forces ;  and  the  Germans,  a  beaten  and  baffled  host,  within  a  few 
days  were  across  the  Khine. 

Napoleon  observes  that  only  a  master  of  war  could  have  conceived 
the  project  of  this  celebrated  movement  behind  the  Vosges.  The 
execution  of  the  plan,  however,  the  emperor  contends,  was  not 
good :  instead  of  advancing  as  far  as  Belfort,  and  assailing  thence 
the  Germans  in  front,  Turenne  ought  to  have  crossed  the  mountains 
by  passes  near  the  middle  of  the  chain,  and  have  fallen  on  the  allied 
flank  and  rear ;  and,  in  that  event,  the  whole  hostile  force  would 
have  been  involved  in  a  great  disaster.  Napoleon,  we  think,  would 
have  made  this  stroke — it  would  have  been  the  counterpart,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  his  own  operations  before  Marengo — and  possibly 
this  is  another  instance  in  which  Turenne  did  not  make  the  most 
of  fortune ;  yet  the  strategy  of  those  days,  it  is  fair  to  recollect, 
was  necessarily  less  decisive  and  bold  than  that  witnessed  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  defeat  of  the  Germans  upon  the  Ehine 
had  weakened  the  league  against  Louis  XIV ;  the  Dutch,  jealous  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  were  secretly  treating  at  Saint- Germain  ;  the 
Great  Elector  was  menaced  by  the  Swedes ;  Spain  trembled  for  her 
Netherland  frontier ;  and  France  was  able  to  defy  the  power  of  a 
coalition  already  breaking  up.  The  emperor,  however,  continued  the 
struggle,  and  Montecuculi  w^as  despatched  to  the  Rhine  to  cope  with 
Turenne,  his  late  adversary  ;  bad  generalshij)  obviously  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  German  arms.  Both  com- 
manders assumed  a  cautious  offensive,  the  object  of  each  being  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  around  Strassburg;  and 
Montecuculi,  after  a  feint  on  Philippsburg,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Spires 
and  menaced  Alsace.  Turenne,  who  was  observing  Strassburg,  met 
the  initiative  of  his  foe  by  a  move  which  threatened  his  commu- 
nications and  even  his  rear ;  and,  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  at  Ottenheim,  he  marched  on  Wilstedt,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kinzig,  an  avenue  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Montecucuh  was 
thus  forced  to  recross  the  Rhine  ;  and,  moving  up  the  river  on  the 
German  bank,  he  took  a  formidable  position  near  Turenne's  camp, 
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within  reach  of  Strassburg  and  the  marshal's  bridge,  which,  being 
constructed  far  off  from  the  city,  made  it  necessary  to  disseminate 
the  French  army  in  order  to  watch  and  defend  both  points.  The 
German  commander  had  now  a  chance,  but  he  missed  a  favourable 
occasion  to  attack.  Turenne,  seeing  his  danger,  raised  his  bridge, 
and,  placing  it  in  a  spot  near  Strassburg,  concentrated  his  forces  in 
a  narrow  space ;  and  Montecuculi,  foiled  in  his  purpose,  descended 
the  river  and  encamped  near  Freistett,  his  object  in  this  manoeuvre 
being  to  obtain  the  materials  of  a  bridge,  to  be  sent  down  from 
Strassburg,  and  thus  to  gain  the  means  of  passing  into  Alsace. 
Turenne,  however,  barred  the  com'se  of  the  Rhine,  placing  redoubts 
and  stockades  at  selected  points,  and  completely  frustrated  his  rival's 
hopes  ;  and  the  two  generals  paused  for  some  months,  each  carefully 
watching  the  other's  movements,  and  seeking  for  a  good  opportunity 
to  strike.  The  decisive  step  was  taken  at  last  by  the  marshal ;  he 
crossed  the  stream  of  the  Bench  with  his  army,  by  a  ford  unguarded 
and  perhaps  unknown  ;  and  this  fine  movement,  which  brought  the 
French  directly  upon  the  communications  of  their  foes,  compelled 
Montecuculi  at  once  to  retreat.  The  imperial  chief,  abandoning  the 
Rhine,  now  made  for  the  defiles  and  hills  of  Wiirtemberg ;  Turenne, 
confident  of  victory  at  hand,  pressed  hard  on  the  retiring  columns  ; 
and,  on  26  July,  1675,  he  had  reached  the  little  stream  of  the  Sass- 
bach,  having  in  a  long  series  of  skilful  manoeuvres  proved  his 
superiority  over  his  adversary,  and,  as  he  thought,  brought  him  at 
last  to  bay.  A  general  battle  appeared  imminent ;  but  the  great 
Frenchman  was  not  to  behold  a  well-prepared  and  deserved  triumph, 
and  a  chance  shot  from  a  hostile  battery  brought  the  life  and 
the  career  of  Turenne  to  an  end.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  intense  sorrow  of  the  French  soldiery  for  the  loss  of  their 
chief ;  and  the  exclamation  of  Montecuculi  when  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  great  antagonist  is  generally  known.  What  the  worth 
of  Turenne  was  in  this  campaign  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
within  a  few  days,  his  army,  deprived  of  his  master  hand,  was  in 
full  retreat,  and  barely  escaped  disaster.  The  remains  of  Turenne, 
laid  at  St.  Denis,  among  the  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  of  France, 
torn  from  thence  in  the  madness  of  1793,  but  respected  even  by 
Jacobin  hands,  have  found  a  resting-place  near  those  of  Napoleon, 
and  repose  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides. 

Turenne's  peculiar  gift  was  strategy,  and  though  Parma,  Gus- 
tavus,  and  even  Guebriant  were  strategists  of  a  high  order,  the 
illustrious  Frenchman  in  his  long  career  developed  this  branch  of 
his  noble  art  to  a  point  of  perfection  unknown  before,  at  least  in 
the  annals  of  modern  Europe.  The  marshal,  to  use  an  expres- 
sive phrase,  read  the  theatre  of  war  with  the  eye  of  genius ;  he 
seized  the  true  points  of  attack  and  defence  and  the  best  means 
of  employing  his  forces  with  a  sagacity  seldom  displayed  previously ; 
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and,  far-seeing  as  well  as  daring,  he  adapted  admirably  his  means 
to  his  ends,  and  usually  executed  with  consummate  skill  a  well-laid, 
and  often  an  original,  plan.  The  celerity  and  caution  of  his  strategy 
were  its  distinctive  and  most  excellent  features  ;  he  played  a  bold 
and  brilliant  but  a  sure  game,  and  the  result  was  that,  though 
sometimes  defeated,  he  was  usually  a  winner  at  the  close  of  a  cam- 
paign. As  for  special  illustrations  of  his  strategic  powers,  they  are 
conspicuous  in  his  fine  march  on  the  Danube  and  the  Lech  in  1646, 
in  which,  gaining  an  interior  line,  he  out-manoeuvred  the  bewildered 
archduke ;  in  his  grand  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Holland,  particu- 
larly in  the  masking  of  Maastricht ;  in  his  admirable  movement 
behind  the  Vosges  in  the  memorable  struggle  of  1674 ;  and  in  what 
may  be  called  a  discovery  in  the  art,  that  in  war  you  should  rather 
march  than  besiege,  and  that  strong  places  may  be  compelled  to 
fall  by  well-designed  operations  in  the  field.  Turenne,  too,  has 
been  surpassed  only  by  Napoleon  in  two  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  what  strategic  skill  can  accomplish — and  war  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  in  all  respects 
slower  than  it  is  in  our  own — in  rapid,  sudden,  and  well-aimed 
attacks  on  the  communications  and  rear  of  an  enemy,  and  in  inter- 
posing between  hostile  masses,  and  reaching  and  beating  them  in 
detail.  In  addition,  however,  to  strategic  genius,  Turenne  possessed 
gifts  of  insight  and  will  which  belong  only  to  great  warriors.  His 
constancy  and  firmness  were  beyond  praise ;  and  those  qualities 
which,  Napoleon  remarks,  are  the  most  essential  in  a  general,  were 
shown  by  many  fine  and  well-known  examples.  His  tenacity  in 
retaining  his  hold  on  Paris  probably  saved  the  throne  in  1652 ;  his 
imposing  attitude  in  1653-6,  after  serious  checks,  made  his  enemy 
pause,  and  changed  the  event  of  two  campaigns ;  his  attack  at 
Ensisheim,  which  perhaps  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  shows  extraordinary  force  of  character ;  and  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  Hannibal,  that  he  was  never  more  for- 
midable than  after  defeat.  Though  Turenne,  moreover,  has  been 
excelled  in  the  management  of  troops  in  actual  battle,  he  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  the  higher  gift  of  making  the  dispositions  before 
engaging  which  tend  ultimately  to  assure  success ;  and  his  stand 
near  Gien,  on  the  Loire,  against  Conde,  his  night  march  to  relieve 
Arras,  and  his  arrangements  before  his  victory  of  the  Downs,  are 
masterpieces  of  true  military  skill. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  administrative  powers  of  Turenne,  and 
shall  only  repeat  that  the  transformation  which  made  the  armies  of 
Louis  XIV  by  many  degrees  the  best  in  Europe  was  largely  due  to 
his  creative  genius.  A  word  as  to  the  warrior  in  his  camp,  to  his 
relations  with  his  lieutenants  and  officers,  and  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  troops.  Like  most  great  commanders, 
Turenne  gave  special  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  men ;  his  corre- 
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spondence  shows  with  what  diligent  care  he  provided  for  them  in 
the  bivouac  and  in  the  field ;  and  though  his  marches  severely  tasked 
their  energies,  he  was,  to  a  proverb,  chary  of  their  blood,  differing 
widely  in  this  from  the  prodigal  Conde.  Many  anecdotes  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  day  attest  his  kindliness  to  his  subordinates ;  and 
it  was  a  distinctive  mark  of  his  lofty  character  that,  unlike  Napoleon 
in  this  respect,  he  never  laid  to  their  charge  shortcomings  of  his 
own.  As  for  his  soldiers,  his  solid  and  grave  qualities  did  not 
excite  the  passionate  feelings  which  Conde,  and  even  Villars, 
inspired;  but  their  confidence  in  his  genius  was  absolute,  hi^ 
authority  over  them  was  complete,  and  he  moulded  their  natures 
to  the  type  of  his  own,  and  made  them  energetic,  enduring,  and 
bold.  *  Give  us  his  charger  to  lead  us ! ' — their  angry  cry  when 
after  his  death  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  timid,  divided,  and  igno- 
rant chiefs — shows  what  his  army  thought  of  Turenne ;  nor  less  so 
did  one  of  the  phrases  of  the  camp — '  Our  father  knows  where  to 
go ;  we  have  but  to  follow.' 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  admitted  that  Turenne  was 
scarcely  a  tactician  of  the  first  order ;  he  had  not  the  intuition  of 
Conde  on  the  field,  or  the  skill  of  the  prince  in  snatching  victory, 
and,  for  a  general  of  his  transcendent  merits,  he  suffered  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  defeats.  Consummate  strategist,  too,  as  he  was,  his 
circumspect  and  sedate  nature  was  somewhat  wanting  in  the  fiery 
impulse  which  occasionally  is  a  priceless  quality;  and,  though  a 
plausible  case  may  be  made  for  him,  he  failed,  in  at  least  three 
signal  instances,  in  making  the  most  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  in 
venturing  on  the"  decisive  movements  which  would  have  led  to  com- 
plete success.  Turenne,  however,  is  one  of  the  first  of  warriors, 
and,  taken  altogether,  is,  I  think,  the  ablest  and  most  perfect  chief 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of 
his  powers  is  that,  while  tactics  made  rapid  progress,  no  strategist 
appeared  who  could  compare  with  him  for  more  than  a  century 
after  his  death ;  in  this  province  he  was  superior  to  Marlborough, 
Eugene,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  and  strategy,  as  a  science,  did 
not  advance  until  Napoleon,  availing  himself  of  conditions  of  war- 
fare before  unperceived,  and  bringing  to  the  task  transcendent 
genius,  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  war. 

William  O'Connor  Morris. 
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The  History  of  1852-60,  and  Grevilles 
latest  yournals 

THE  third  and  closing  portion  of  the  journals  of  Mr.  Greville 
brings  the  number  of  these  volumes  up  to  eight.'  The  history 
of  our  own,  and  probably  still  more  of  coming  times,  seems  menaced 
by  the  danger  of  being  crushed  beneath  the  weight  and  mass  of  its 
own  materials.  Mr.  Greville's  work  supplies  but  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  matter  which  will  be  indispensably  required  in  the 
final  record  even  of  the  merely  political  aspects  of  his  time.  Yet  it 
is  upon  the  whole  a  valuable  contribution  towards  that  final  record ; 
and  this  is  all  that  can  be  asked  from  those  7nemoires  pour  servir 
among  which  it  holds  an  honourable  place. 

Mr.  Greville's  liberalism  was  aristocratic  and  somewhat  con- 
tracted, but  genuine,  upright,  and  void  of  the  narrower  prejudices 
to  which  birth,  the  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment (together  with  other  public  income)  of  a  lucrative  sinecure  in 
Jamaica  might  have  inclined  him.  As  he  showed  in  his  earlier  life 
by  an  excellent  work  on  Ireland,  he  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
baleful  system  of  religious  ascendency,  and  he  gave  a  firm  adhesion 
to  free  trade.  He  agreed  with  the  tories  of  the  school  of  Peel  in 
his  respect  for  European  right  and  his  attachment  to  a  policy  of 
peace.  He  viewed  foreign  politics  in  the  tranquil  spirit  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  rather  than  with  the  livelier  emotions  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Kussell.  Neither  did  he  share  the  sympathy  with  liberty 
abroad  which  Mr.  Canning  strove  to  impart  within  the  precinct  of 
toryism,  and  which,  with  a  possible  qualification  as  to  the  subject 
races  of  Turkey,  Lord  Palmerston  imbibed  without  dilution  from 
that  source.  He  did  not  embrace  the  broad  principle  of  trust  in  the 
people  which  characterised  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Kussell.  Indeed, 
in  1857,  he  seems  to  desire  remedies  '  for  the  evils  and  dangers  in- 
cident to  our  corrupted  population,'  ^  and  the  *  universal  persuasion 
of  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the  danger.'     Everywhere, 

'  The  Greville  Memoirs  (Third  Part).  A  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
from  1852  to  1860.  By  the  late  Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
2  vols.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  1887. 
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accordingly,  we  find  him  adverse  to  the  schemes  for  extension  of 
the  franchise,  which  timidly  peeped  above  the  ground  at  intervals 
from  1850  to  1860,  and  for  which  the  public  mind  had  not  yet 
become  resolutely  eager,  while  that  spurious  public  mind,  which 
forms  itself  from  day  to  day  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  which  always  gets  the  first  turn,  was  keenly  opposed  to 
them. 

But  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Greville  were  less  interesting  than  the 
frame  of  his  mind,  which  was  liberal  and  equitable.  He  was  a 
hater  of  cant  in  every  form,  and  he  had  a  genuine  love  of  justice, 
though  with  a  less  acute  perception  of  its  claims  as  between  rulers 
and  their  subjects  than  as  between  man  and  man.  His  criticisms 
upon  persons,  most  of  all  perhaps  on  Lord  Palmerston,  and  next  to 
him  Lord  Eussell,  are  extremely  free ;  still,  they  are  without  guile 
or  malice.  The  merits  and  the  defects  of  his  journals  are,  indeed, 
closely  associated.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  always  open  to  reason, 
and  was  eminently  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  the  parti  pris. 
He  would  recognise  public  merit  wherever  he  found  it,  regardless  of 
the  strict  consistency  of  his  own  appreciations.  On  the  other  hand 
his  habit  was,  as  the  conversations  of  the  day  suggested,  and  as 
gout  permitted,  to  resume  at  irregular  intervals  the  business  of  his 
journal,  and,  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  expression,  fairly  to  empty 
out  his  mind  on  each  subject  as  it  came  up.  Hence  a  complexion 
of  real  freshness  overspreads  his  writings,  and  the  work  is  eminently 
readable.  It  neither  loses  continuity  (in  each  of  its  morsels)  by 
negligence,  nor  is  it  cramped  by  reserve.  But  though  Mr.  Greville 
is  an  acute,  he  is  rarely  an  original,  observer  of  events,  and  the  staple 
of  the  journals  is  a  record  of  impressions  derived  from  his  varying 
informants,  whose  views  as  well  as  their  facts  he  had  some  predis- 
position to  accept  without  suspicion.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
variations,  nay  discrepancies,  in  his  accounts  and  estimates,  partly 
of  facts  but  principally  of  men,  are  glaring  and  incessant.  In  one 
page  his  geese  are  all  swans ;  but  in  the  next,  or  next  but  one,  his 
swans  are  all  geese.  Stimulated  by  lively  curiosity,  he  made  excel- 
lent use  of  excellent  opportunities,  but  he  was  without  doubt  more 
receptive  than  either  original  or  retentive.  The  book,  therefore,  is 
very  dangerous  to  dip  into,  but  it  repays  continuous  perusal.  And 
we  have  all  along  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  comments,  noted  on 
the  instant,  have  never  been  subject  to  a  revision,  which,  it  is  fair 
to  assume,  would  have  adjusted  more  exactly  the  balance  of  his 
work.  Few  are  there  among  us  who  could  bear  to  be  judged  by  our 
first  thoughts  even  so  well  as  Mr.  Greville. 

This  extreme  range  of  variation  in  estimates,  and  a  tendency  to 
predictions  which  very  rarely  indeed  are  verified,  may,  perhaps,  be 
marked  as  the  salient  defects  of  the  author's  manner.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  most  conspicuous  gift.     It  is 
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a  power  of  drawing  characters  with  ease,  with  life,  with  a  fuhiess 
never  diffuse,  and  with  a  fairness  hardly  ever  at  fault,  and  sometimes 
conspicuous  :  witness  the  case  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  (in  a  pre- 
ceding series),  where  there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  be  less  than 
fair.  The  time  may  perhaps  come  when  interest  in  the  general 
contents  of  the  eight  volumes  may  languish,  if  not  pass  away  ;  but 
it  might  even  then  remain  a  question  whether  the  characters  of 
noteworthy  persons  which  they  contain  might  not  deserve  to  be 
extracted  and  separately  published. 

The  work  as  a  whole  should,  I  think,  leave  the  impression  on  a 
reader's  mind  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  sound  reasoner,  a  good 
writer,  and  an  upright  man ;  a  man  inwardly  better  than  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world  and  on  the  turf ;  a  man  who,  if  circumstances  less 
easy  and  luxurious  had  improved  his  chances  of  a  masculine  life, 
might  not  improbably  have  turned  to  the  profession  of  politics,  and 
left  some  mark  on  the  course  of  jDublic  affairs. 

The  principal  events  of  the  eight  years  comprised  within  these 
volumes  are  as  follows  :  The  death  and  obsequies  of  protection 
in  1852 ;  the  controversy  with  Eussia,  and  the  Crimean  war, 
terminating  with  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1856  ;  the  second  Chinese 
or  lorcha  war ;  the  Indian  mutiny ;  the  revival  and  virtual  settle- 
ment of  the  great  Italian  question  ;  and  the  group  of  questions 
which  were  compressed  within  the  year  1860,  and  which  made  it 
one  of  the  most  ]3erplexed  and  critical  of  our  recent  parliamentary 
history.  These  were,  the  French  treaty ;  the  annexations  of  Savoy 
and  Nice ;  the  scheme  of  fortifications  ;  the  abortion  of  parliamen- 
tary reform ;  and  the  constitutional  conflict  raised  between  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  by  the  rejection  in  the  house  of  lords  of 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duty  upon  paper.  I  will  offer 
remarks,  and  refer  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Greville,  upon  these  subjects 
severally. 

The  legislative  triumph  of  free  trade  in  1846  had  been  due  to 
the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion,  to  the  patriotism  and  courage 
of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  to  the  incidental  urgency  of  the  prospects 
of  food  supply  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  But  the  opposing  doctrine, 
though  scotched,  was  not  killed,  and  through  the  following  years 
protection  was  the  main  hinge  on  which  turned  the  action  of  our 
parliamentary  government.  A  Kentish  candidate  denounced  some 
individual,  who  had  rashly  broached  the  notion  that  there  might  be 
such  a  person  as  a  conservative  free-trader,  and  replied  that  '  you 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  protestant -catholic'  The  avowed  protec- 
tionists of  the  parliament  of  1847-52  were  about  270,  a  larger 
number  than  the  parliamentary  tories  from  1880  to  1886.  Defeat 
had  not  extinguished  hope.  Lord  Derby,  when  endeavouring  to 
form  a  cabinet  in  1851,  contemplated  the  proposal  of  a  fixed  duty 
upon  corn.     How  then  was^  it  that  defeat  was  converted  into  de- 
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struction  ?  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  party  that  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cause.  Its  accession  to  office  in  1852  entailed  the  death 
of  its  resistance  to  free  trade,  as  its  accession  to  office  in  1866  was 
the  death  of  its  resistance  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  to  be  denied  that  this  conversion  of  a  simple  victory 
into  a  final  conquest  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 
So  long  as  he  lived,  he  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avert 
the  formation  of  a  protectionist  ministry.  It  was  his  firm  con- 
viction, after  as  well  as  before  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
that  such  a  ministry  would  make  great  efforts  to  re-establish  protec- 
tion, and  that  these  efforts,  though  they  would  not  convert,  yet 
would  convulse,  the  country.  Hence,  although  he  had  no  coalition, 
or  (I  believe)  understanding,  with  Lord  Russell,  he  rendered  that 
minister  effective  support.  In  the  end  of  the  session  of  1850  the 
great  statesman  died.  On  the  first  occasion  after  the  recess,  the 
ministry  resigned ;  and  it  was  only  the  failure  of  others  to  form 
a  government  in  February  1851,  and  the  by-play  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,  which  occupied  that  session,  and  thus  by 
a  collateral  action  postponed  until  1852  the  accession  of  a  tory 
ministry.  From  the  moment  of  that  accession,  protection,  instead 
of  a  dividing  line  for  the  nation,  became  a  mere  memory  of  the 
past.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  responsibilities  of  power,  the 
ministers  found  they  could  not  give  even  a  chance  to  a  system, 
which  for  six  years  they  had  proclaimed  to  be  both  indispensable 
and  all-important.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  they  had  been 
insincere.  But  at  least  they  had  been  inconsiderate.  The  nation 
paid  the  price,  in  six  wasted  years  of  legislative  life.  This  waste 
was  attended  with  no  compensation  whatever ;  unless  it  were  a 
compensation  that  it  finally  broke  up  the  conservative  party,  which 
the  skill  and  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  elevated,  in  point 
both  of  principle  and  practice,  to  a  pitch  probably  the  highest 
which  it  is  capable  of  attaining.  But  it  is  right  to  observe  that 
although  the  people,  or  the  constituency,  have  to  supply  the  motive 
force  by  means  of  which  such  a  controversy,  alike  fierce  and  futile, 
was  maintained,  the  responsibility  lies  with  those  who  ought  to 
guide  them. 

Mr.  Greville  states,  under  date  of  22  Oct.,^  that  the  Peelites 
were  indisposed  to  join  the  whigs,  under  the  delusive  belief  that 
they  could  form  a  government  of  their  own.  I  can  say  very  posi- 
tively that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  none 
of  those  with  whom  I  was  associated  had  any  such  belief.  They 
knew  that  dichotomy,  and  not  trichotomy,  was  for  our  times  the  law 
of  the  nation's  political  life.  Moreover,  the  liberal  party  was  within 
itself  divided.  The  sympathies  of  Peelites,  in  regard  to  economy 
and  to  peace,  lay,  hke  those  of  their  leader,  in  the  direction  of  one 
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of  the  liberal  wings,  rather  than  of  the  main  body.  They  were  also 
in  some  cases  divided  between  their  liberal  opinions  and  their  con- 
servative traditions  and  associations.  For  many  a  man,  to  leave 
the  party  in  which  he  was  brought  up  is  like  the  stroke  of  a  sword 
dividing  bone  and  marrow.  But  the  intermediate  position  is 
essentially  a  false  position,  and  nothing  can  long  disguise  its  false- 
ness. Lady  Clanricarde  was  credited  with  having  wittily  said  that 
she  wished  the  Peelites  would  not  continually  put  themselves  up  to 
auction,  and  then  buy  themselves  in.  I  remember  having  frankly 
stated  for  myself  to  Lord  Derby  that  we  were  a  public  nuisance.  Such 
a  case  is  among  the  unavoidable  incidents  of  parliamentary  life ; 
but  while  rapid  migrations  from  camp  to  camp  may  be  less  credit- 
able, slow  ones  not  only  are  more  painful,  but  are  attended  with 
protracted  public  inconvenience.  The  sum  of  power  to  render  ser- 
vice to  the  state  is  diminished,  not  increased,  by  an  intermediate 
position.  Its  holders  can  do  little  or  nothing  by  counsel,  for  they  are 
in  no  man's  cabinet.  The  benefits  they  confer  are  lightly  esteemed ; 
but  the  blows  they  inflict  are  more  keenly  resented  than  if  they 
came  from  avowed  foes,  as  Zeus  tells  Here  in  the  '  Iliad '  that  he  is 
less  exasperated  by  her  fractious  ways,  because  she  is  always  at 
them.^ 

The  drama  then  played  out  is  a  parable  of  many  other  dramas. 
The  facts  are  facts  of  the  past,  but  the  lessons  are  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future.  It  entails  a  heavy  responsibility  to  embark 
political  parties  in  controversies  certain  to  end  in  defeat,  where 
there  is  a  silent  sense  of  what  is  coming,  a  latent  intention  to  accept 
defeat,  and  where  the  postponement  of  the  final  issue  means  only 
the  enhancement  of  the  price  to  be  paid  at  the  close. 

Mr.  Greville  more  than  once  predicts  the  continuance  in  office 
of  the  first  Derby  government.  Though  a  moiety  of  the  house 
were  disposed  to  give  the  ministers  a  short  shrift,  they  were  allowed 
to  transact  the  necessary  business  of  the  session.  The  meeting  of 
the  new  parliament  was,  with  questionable  propriety,  postponed  by 
them  so  long  as  until  11  Nov.  There  was  no  amendment  to  the 
address.  Mr.  Villiers,  on  behalf  of  the  liberal  party  generally, 
made  a  motion  later  in  the  month,  which  approved  in  terms  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  which  therefore  could  not  be  accepted 
by  the  government.  But  the  Peelites,  who  were  still  a  contingent 
of  more  than  forty  votes,  thought  it  right  that  ministers  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  proposing  their  plans.  They  were  strong 
enough  to  turn  the  scale.  After  several  meetings  of  the  friends 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  at  his  house,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and  I  had 
two  interviews  with  Lord  Palmerston  on  21  Nov.,  and  suggested 

■•  For  Juno,  she  offends  him  not,  nor  vexes  him  so  much. 
For  'tis  her  use  to  cross  his  will,  her  impudence  is  such. 

Chapman's  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  368. 
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to  him  an  amendment  which  he  moved,  and  which,  for  the 
moment,  saved  the  administration.  It  was,  however,  defeated  in 
December  on  the  merits  of  its  budget,  and  immediately  resigned. 
Peelism  was  absorbed  in  the  succeeding  cabinet,  and  its  adherents 
never  again  acted  as  a  party.  But,  as  an  important  section  of  the 
Aberdeen  ministry,  they  shared  in  full  the  responsibility  of  the 
Crimean  war. 

That  war  has  surely  been  the  subject,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
both  of  popular  misapprehensions  and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  public 
feeling.  Hailed,  and  prosecuted,  with  a  profound  and  general  en- 
thusiasm when  it  arrived,  and  relinquished  with  no  small  regret 
when  the  peace  was  concluded,  it  is  now  usually  mentioned  with 
contemptuous  disapproval.  It  is'^lso  assumed  as  notorious  that 
the  ship  of  state  was  not  steered,  but  simply  drifted,  into  it ;  that 
the  cabinet  of  the  day  was  in  continual  conflict  within  itself  at  the 
various  stages  of  the  negotiation ;  and  that  J  i  if  it  had  adopted  a 
bolder  course  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  emperor  Nicholas  would 
have  succumbed.  Before  touching  on  the  real  character  of  the 
war,  I  will  refer  to  these  three  assertions.  The  first  of  them  is  un- 
true, the  second  ludicrous,  the  third  entirely  speculative,  and  highly 
improbable. 

I  take  first  the  last  named  of  these.  Arbitrary  prediction  is 
proverbially  a  safe  weapon  for  the  unscrupulous  controversialist. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  one.  He  deals  as  largely  and  even  more 
safely  with  the  preterpluperfect  potential.  Even  more  safely  ;  for 
the  prediction  will  at  some  time  be  tested  by  events,  the  conditional 
past  never  can.  It  is  easy  to  assert  that  by  earlier  action  Lord 
North  might  have  averted  the  American  and  Mr.  Pitt  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  or  that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  by  a  bold  display  of 
military  force,  might  have  averted  Eoman  catholic  emancipation. 
Nor  can  any  of  these  assertions  be  strictly  confuted  by  argument, 
though  they  may  be  rejected  by  common  sense.  It  is  only  that  same 
faculty,  to  which  we  can  have  recourse  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  was  a  dispute  on  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  which  grew  by 
degrees  into  the  Crimean  war.  In  the  first  stages  of  that  dispute, 
the  claims  made  by  Eussia  were  deemed  reasonable.  The  case 
turned  against  her  at  a  later  stage,  when  she  supported  an  un- 
reasonable demand  by  the  military  occupation  of  the  Danubian 
principalities.  This  is  the  point  chosen  by  the  objector  for  his 
attack.  Had  we  made  this  occupation  a  casus  belli,  the  emperor 
would  have  receded  and  peace  would  have  been  maintained.  Mr. 
Greville  informs  us  that  such  a  proposal  was  made  by  Lord 
Palmerston ;  who,  however,  did  not  press  it,  but  *  seems  to  have 
given  way  with  a  good  grace.'  ^ 

Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  in  his  '  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,'  has  supplied 
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documentary  evidence  which  explains  with  perfect  clearness  the 
course  which  Lord  Palmerston  pursued.  The  Pruth  was  crossed  on 
2  July,  1853.  On  the  4th,  Lord  Palmerston  recommended  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  French  and  English  squadrons 
should  in  consequence  be  sent '  up  to  the  Bosphorus.'  Lord  Aberdeen 
did  not  concur.  On  the  6th,  as  I  learn  from  my  own  journals,  there 
was  a  cabinet ;  and  on  the  7th,  Lord  Palmerston  addressed  a  letter 
to  Lord  John  Kussell,  in  which  he  states  that  he  '  tried  again '  to 
persuade  the  cabinet  to  send  up  the  squadrons.  As  there  had  been 
no  cabinet  but  this  one,  '  again '  must  have  reference  to  the  effort 
he  had  made  with  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  recollection  of  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  administration  of  that  day  is  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  subject  in  the  cabinet  was  slight,  and  that  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Palmerston  was  unsupported.  It  appears  from  the  *  Life' 
that  on  12  July  he  circulated  among  his  colleagues  a  paper  in  sup- 
port of  the  suggestion.  But  on  the  14th  Lord  Aberdeen  made 
representations  in  reply  which  induced  Lord  Palmerston  himself  to 
change  his  mind ;  and  he  closes  the  whole  incident  by  writing  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  '  admit '  that  it  would  be  '  better '  not  to  interrupt 
the  negotiations  then  in  progress  by  a  measure  such  as  he  had 
suggested.*^  Thus,  then,  the  cabinet  were  eventually  unanimous  on 
the  subject  with  respect  to  which  for  a  time,  but  for  a  time  only,  he 
differed  from  them.  Can  it  be  seriously  doubted  that,  on  the  case 
as  it  stood  before  them,  they  were  right  ? 

We  were  at  the  time  acting  with  all  the  other  great  powers 
against  Kussia.  The  project  was  that,  abandoning  the  strong 
ground  afforded  by  their  union,  we  should  act  alone ;  for  there 
was  not  the  faintest  sign  that  we  should  have  had  a  companion  in 
so  daring  a  course.  When  Eussia  eventually  went  to  war,  it  was 
in  defiance  of  England  and  France,  united  by  a  solemn  convention, 
and  with  Austria  in  the  background  as  a  contingent  enemy.  What 
likelihood  was  there  that  he  would  have  receded  before  our  single- 
handed  inenace?  What  would  have  been  our  position  in  an 
offensive  war,  had  he  persevered  ?  We  had,  at  a  later  date,  some 
experience  on  the  Danish  question  of  this  single-handed  threatening 
in  continental  affairs.  Lord  Palmerston  was  bold  enough  to  state, 
at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1863,  that  Denmark,  if  she  were 
attacked,  would  not  stand  alone.  But,  some  six  months  after, 
Denmark  was  attacked,  and  she  did  stand  alone.  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Kussell  were  not  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price ;  yet 
they  were  no  more  prepared  than  their  colleagues  for  what  they 
all  deemed  a  dangerous  adventure. 

The  assertion  that  England,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Aber- 
deen cabinet,  drifted  into  the  war,  supplies  a  curious  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  plausible  untruth,  when  it  has  once  taken 
^  Ashley,  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  ii.  31-5. 
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root,  defies  eradication.  It  is  said  that  the  words  were  used  by 
Lord  Clarendon.  And  they  were  so.  But  how  ?  When  the  long  and 
intricate  negotiations  were  closed  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  but 
in  the  brief  interval  before  any  actual  declaration  of  hostilities.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  inquired  in  the  house  of  lords  what  was  our  position. 
The  time  of  war  had  not  come,  but  the  time  of  measures  for  avert- 
ing it  had  expired  ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  not  less  expressively  than 
truly  said  that,  while  the  intermediate  days  were  gliding  by,  we 
were  drifting  into  war.  This  is  on  record,  has  been  publicly  ex- 
plained, and  is  beyond  dispute.  But  the  fable  is  brazen-fronted, 
and,  like  pope  Joan,  still  holds  its  place.  Mr.  Greville,  himself  a 
firm  and  consistent  adversary  to  the  war,  refers  more  than  once  to 
the  official  correspondence,  as  it  was  presented  to  parliament,  and 
impartially  records  the  public  judgment.  I  quote  part  of  a  passage 
dated  immediately  before  the  outbreak : 

The  publication  of  the  blue  books  has  relieved  the  government  from 
a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  and  suspicion.  The  public  judgment  of  their 
management  of  the  Eastern  question  is  generally  very  favourable ;  and 
impartial  people  applaud  their  persevering  efforts  to  avert  war,  and  are 
satisfied  that  everything  was  done  that  the  national  honour  or  dignity 
required.*^ 

I  have  said  that  the  first  assertion,  which  referred  to  divisions 
in  the  cabinet,  was  untrue.     But  this  requires  some  explanation. 

The  Aberdeen  cabinet,  composed  almost  entirely  of  experienced 
men,  was  in  no  way  remarkable  for  contentious  discussions.  Whigs 
were  distinct  in  political  position  from  Peelites,  Lord  Eussell 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  the  single  radical 
minister,  from  all.  But  no  traces  of  these  distinctions  were  dis- 
coverable at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  and  I  have  witnessed 
much  more  of  sharp  or  warm  argument  in  almost  every  other  of 
the  seven  cabinets  to  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  belong.  This 
general  description  applies  in  full  strictness  to  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  war.  And  I  strongly  incline  to 
believe  that,  had  it  not  been  broken  up  by  the  administrative  mis- 
carriages of  the  war,  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  nothing 
extraordinary  to  apprehend  in  the  way  of  political  danger,  either 
on  home  or  foreign  affairs,  and  bade  fair  to  take  its  place  among 
the  more  long-lived  of  our  successive  governments. 

But,  although  this  is  exactly  true  of  the  cabinet  as  a  whole, 
Mr.  Greville's  book  unquestionably  shows  that  it  is  less  true  of 
those  among  its  members  who,  from  their  positions,  were  in  more 
frequent  contact  than  the  ministers  generally  with  the  foreign 
office.  It  is  the  standing  duty  of  the  foreign  minister  of  this 
country  to  keep  himself  in  a  contact  with  the  head  of  the  government 
which  should  always  be  close,  but  which  varies  with  the  weight, 

'  Journals,  i.  135. 
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delicacy,  and  urgency  of  affairs.  In  a  case  such  as  that  before  us, 
and  with  a  minister  so  full  of  tact,  and  so  just  in  his  appreciations, 
as  Lord  Clarendon,  it  could  not  be  less  than  constant.  But  it 
was  also  necessary  that  he  should  communicate  largely  with  Lord 
Eussell,  as  the  leader  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  it  was  not  less  natural  and  prudent  that  he  should  keep  himself 
at  all  times  aware  of  the  views  entertained  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
whose  long  and  active  career  in  the  foreign  office  had  given  him 
great  weight  and  authority  in  its  affairs.  It  implied  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  cabinet,  a  machine  incapable  of  being  worked  by  any- 
thing Uke  daily,  sometimes  hourly,  consultation,  if  Lord  Clarendon 
thus  became  the  centre  of  a  distinct  set  of  current  communications, 
the  upshot  only  of  which  would  become  known,  on  the  more  impor- 
tant occasions,  to  the  ministers  at  large,  especially  to  those  among 
them  charged  with  the  most  laborious  departments.  He  communi- 
cated rather  freely  with  Mr.  Greville,  as  a  friend  on  whom  he  could 
rely.  He  plainly  became  cognisant  of  a  certain  degree  of  discrepancy, 
not  so  much  in  opinions  as  in  mental  habits,  between  his  immediate 
coadjutors,  especially  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
conveyed  his  experiences  to  Mr.  Greville  with  a  liveliness  and  facility 
of  language,  in  which  no  man  excelled  him.  Mr,  Greville  passed 
them  on  with  equal  freshness ;  and  the  public  has  now  before  it  a 
picture  drawn  in  colours  which  without  doubt  represent  truly  the 
impression  of  the  moment,  but  which  would  probably  have  been 
softened  and  toned  down,  together  with  a  multitude  of  the  personal 
comments,  had  these  journals  ever  been  deUberately  revised  by 
their  author  with  a  view  to  publicity. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  indeed,  with  the  self-sacrificing  frankness  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  most  genuine  and  engaging  character, 
passed  a  subsequent  condemnation  on  himself  for  having  become  a 
party  to  the  war.  Many  of  his  friends  believed  this  censure  to  be 
unfounded,  to  be  a  rare  and  noble  error.  Whether  it  were  so  or 
not,  I  have  never  learned  that  any  of  his  friends,  or  of  his  col- 
leagues, shared  either  in  the  confession,  or  in  the  repentance  on 
which  it  was  based.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  question, 
namely,  whether  the  Crimean  war  labours  justly  under  the  general 
disrepute  which  appears  to  have  befallen  it. 

And  here  I  must  begin  with  the  inconvenient  admission,  that 
those  who  at  the  time  approved  the  war,  approved  it  on  very  dif- 
ferent grounds.  In  the  minds  of  some,  it  was  an  Arthurian 
enterprise,  the  general  defence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
With  a  few  distinguished  men,  it  was  closely  related  to  a  belief  that 
Turkey  was  charged  with  restorative  energies  which,  if  only  time 
were  obtained  by  warding  off  the  foe,  would  secure  for  her  an 
independent  and  deserved  position  in  the  European  civiHsation. 
With  others,  who  were  less  sanguine,  it  was  expedient  to  uphold  a 
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tottering  fabric,  lest  upon  its  fall  there  should  ensue  throughout  the 
East  one  universal  ruin  and  confusion.  Many  thought  that  the 
power  of  Eussia  was  exorbitant,  and  was  dangerous  to  Europe  or 
to  England,  and  that  it  was  necessary  and  possible  to  fell  this 
Goliath  with  a  deadly  blow.  The  last-named  consideration,  in  the 
shape  of  sentiment  rather  than  of  reason,  seems  to  have  been  that 
which  most  captivated  the  public  imagination ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  in 
vain  pointed  out  that,  if  Eussia  was  dangerous,  she  was  dangerous 
first  and  most  of  all  to  Austria  and  to  Germany,  and  that  the  affair  of 
repressing  her  was  neither  primarily  nor  mainly  the  aflfair  of  the 
Western  powers.  It  was  feeling,  and  not  argument,  that  raised  the 
Crimean  war  into  popularity.  It  is,  as  I  think,  feeling,  and  not  argu- 
ment, that  has  plunged  it  into  the  abyss  of  odiunl.  The  experiment, 
so  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  has  not  succeeded,  and  its  ill-success 
is  visited  upon  the  policy  which  obtained  for  it  a  trial. 

None  of  the  motives  which  I  have  recited  as  supposed  to  justify 
the  war  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  form  the  tissue  of  the  correspon- 
dence. It  proceeded,  as  I  conceive,  upon  a  more  just  and  noble 
idea  expressed  by  Lord  Eussell  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
he  denounced  the  emperor  Nicholas  as  *  the  wanton  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.'  We  were  not  the  merely  self-elected  champions  of 
that  European  peace.  We,  the  British  nation,  were  one  member 
of  the  great  standing  confederacy  of  its  powers.  Of  its  chief  powers 
only,  I  admit,  but  of  its  chief  powers  acting  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  smaller  powers,  as  well  as  of  themselves ;  nay,  mainly  in  the 
interest  of  the  smaller  powers,  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn, 
because  it  is  they  who  are  the  favourite  and  easy  prey  of  the 
aggressor  and  the  spoiler ;  acting  too  by  a  general  consent,  which 
amounts  to  moral  delegation,  in  a  case  where  the  complexity  and 
constant  shifting  of  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with  absolutely  require 
that  they  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few.  When,  at  a  certain 
period  in  1853,  France  had  ceased  to  be  a  party  in  the  controversy 
of  the  holy  places,  and  the  question  came  to  lie  between  Eussia  and 
Turkey,  this  confederacy  was  acting  against  one  of  its  own  recalci- 
trant members,  and  striving  to  bring  it  back  within  the  limits  of 
the  general  order.  The  opposite  contention  can  only  be  that  this 
effort  was  wrong  ah  initio,  and  that  Eussia  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  to  work  its  will  upon  Turkey  as  an  outlawed  state.  Was 
such  a  doctrine  tenable  ? 

At  that  period  two  great  authorities,  namely.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  believed  prospectively  in  the  regeneration 
of  Turkey.  They  have  not  been  supported  by  our  later  experience. 
But  their  belief  was  not  without  some  warrant  or  excuse.  Mahmoud 
had  been,  at  a  recent  date,  a  reforming  sovereign ;  though  it  is  now 
fairly  open  to  dispute  whether  the  new  Turkish  system  is  better 
than  the  old.     Moreover,  the  energetic  will  of  Lord  Stratford  had 
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proved  effectual  in  bringing  about  at  Constantinople  some  really 
beneficial  changes.  Even  now  we  see  how,  quite  apart  from  the 
action  or  responsibility  of  Turkey,  some  of  the  gravest  dangers  to 
European  peace  are  smouldering,  amidst  populations  essentially 
peaceful,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  It  is  surely 
hard  to  say  that  the  great  powers,  acting  as  a  body,  had  no  concern 
with  the  peace  of  Europe  generally ;  or  to  say  that  that  concern 
stopped  short  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  And,  unless  by  asserting  one  of  these  two  propositions,  it 
seems  impossible  to  assail  in  principle  those  prolonged  and  im- 
portant stages  of  the  negotiations  of  1853,  in  which  Austria,  England, 
France,  and  Prussia  were  with  one  voice  pressing  upon  Russia  the 
counsels  of  moderation  and  of  peace. 

In  suggesting  it  as  a  defence  for  the  policy  of  1853  that  it  was 
a  European  protest  against  the  wrong- doing  of  a  single  state,  I  do 
not  adopt  a  tone  merely  apologetic,  but  am  prepared  to  argue  that 
this  policy  represented  an  advance  in  civilisation,  and  a  method  of 
action  favourable  in  itself  to  peace.  To  appreciate  this  argument, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  Europe  that  then  was.  Although,  since 
that  period,  an  Italy  and  a  Germany  have  been  effectively  constituted, 
yet  some  ground  has  been  lost  as  well  as  gained.  There  was  then 
no  pitting  of  the  great  states  one  against  another  such  as  there  is 
at  the  present  day ;  and  the  pest  of  militarism,  one  of  the  greatest 
that  afflicts  humanity,  had  not  attained  anything  like  its  now  por- 
tentous and  ever-increasing  development,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
see  a  limit  other  than  the  satiety  and  the  exhaustion  which  war 
at  the  last  may  produce,  or  a  lapse  of  continental  states  into  general 
bankruptcy.  Since  the  vision  of  a  universal  ruler,  which  played  upon 
the  mind  of  Dante,  disappeared,  the  law  of  nations  has  grown  up  ; 
and  although  indeterminate  in  its  outline,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
on  the  whole  a  check  upon  wrong,  and  a  blessing  to  mankind.  But 
the  opinion  which  supports  it  is  a  diluted,  a  disembodied,  opinion. 
It  has  no  executory  power  at  its  back.  It  seems  impossible  in  our 
day  to  supply  one,  by  means  of  a  formal  confederation  among  states 
for  the  purpose.  But  the  history  of  the  century  had  shown  that 
there  might  be  combinations  for  good,  as  well  as  for  evil,  formed  pro 
hue  vice  among  the  powers.  By  such  a  combination,  though  it  was 
only  partial,  Greece  was  restored  from  slavery  to  freedom ;  and 
Belgium  obtained  her  emancipation  from  the  incorporating  union 
which  the  congress  of  Vienna,  with  its  utter  scepticism  as  to  prin- 
ciples, and  its  unbounded  faith  in  material  means,  had  devised  for 
her.  In  neither  of  these  instances,  however,  was  any  one  of  the 
great  powers  worse  than  a  neutral,  with  malveillance.  In  1853  the 
offence  came  from  one  among  themselves,  and  the  design  was  that 
the  others  should  act  as  a  European  constabulary  against  the 
transgressor.     Had  the  four  powers,  which  jointly  conducted  the 
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argument  against  Russia,  been  equally  at  one  in  their  sense  of  the 
ulterior  obligation  which  such  arguments  entail,  it  appears  almost 
a  certainty  that  Eussia  would  have  given  way  to  their  united 
authority. 

But  when  instability  of  purpose  or  dynastic  sympathies  induced 
the  king  of  Prussia,  though  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  with 
the  rest,  to  turn  back  and  to  desert  them  in  their  certainly  arduous 
undertaking,  the  force  of  the  combination  was  essentially  crippled. 
With  a  friendly  Prussia  on  his  frontier,  the  emperor  Nicholas  was 
free  to  direct  his  main  attack  against  Austria ;  and  it  was  an  opinion 
held  by  men  of  weight  that,  before  she  could  be  succoured  by  an 
invasion  of  Eussia  from  the  west,  the  armies  of  that  power  might 
find  their  way  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  On  this  ground.  Lord 
Aberdeen  always  declined  to  complain  of  Austria  for  not  joining  in 
the  war,  after  she  had  not  only  supported,  but  devised  and  prompted, 
the  final  summons  to  the  czar  which  was  its  immediate  cause.  So 
it  came  about  that,  when  the  moment  of  action  had  arrived,  England 
and  France  stood  alone  upon  the  field.  They  agreed  to  sustain  in 
arms  what  they  had  urged  in  argument ;  and  they  agreed  also  to 
clear  their  moral  position  by  a  reciprocal  engagement  that  neither 
would  seek  a  selfish  benefit  from  the  war.  Apart  from  a  question  which 
we  cannot  fathom,  as  to  the  personal  motives  of  the  French  emperor, 
the  war  may  claim  this  rare  eulogium ;  it  was  an  unselfish  war. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the  recession  of  the  western  powers, 
at  the  supreme  moment,  might  have  failed  to  secure  peace  in  the 
East,  and  would  have  struck  a  blow  at  the  principle  that  there  are 
cases  of  unwritten  law,  in  which  unquestioned  right  and  sufficient 
might  may  warrantably  take  up  arms  for  the  putting  down  of  wrong? 

But  was  the  right  unquestioned  ?  Ought  we  to  have  persisted  in 
our  advocacy  on  behalf  of  Turkey,  when  Eussia  had  accepted,  and 
Turkey  had  refused,  the  Vienna  note,  presented  in  the  autumn  of 
1853,  by  the  European  powers,  as  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  question 
in  dispute?  Did  not  the  acceptance  of  that  note  by  Eussia  consti- 
tute a  moral  covenant  between  her  and  them  ?  And  after  that 
acceptance,  were  they  not  bound  either  to  enforce  the  instru- 
ment upon  the  sultan,  or  to  leave  him  to  take  the  consequences  of 
refusing  it  ?  . 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
certain  fact,  that  the  lapse  of  the  Vienna  note  did  not  bring  about 
the  war.  The  communications  were  continued  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Towards  its  close.  Lord  Stratford  de  Eed- 
cliffe  suggested  to  his  government  a  plan  of  accommodation,  to  which 
he  had  been  able  to  secure  the  assent  of  Turkey.  It  appeared  to 
the  ministers  to  possess  every  advantage  that  had  been  offered  by 
the  Vienna  note,  and  to  be,  for  their  preventive  purposes,  identical 
with  it.    When  it  was  laid  before  the  czar,  it  was  at  least  entertained 
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by  him,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  encountered  by  specific 
objections.  There  was  considerable  time  taken,  and  there  was  also 
a  mission  of  count  Orloff  to  Vienna,  which,  though  Lord  Clarendon  ^ 
had  his  suspicions  about  it,  was  regarded  by  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, and  according  to  my  recollection  by  the  ministers  of  this 
country  generally,  as  a  prelude  to  acceptance.  But  eventually  the 
emperor  repelled  the  pacific  overture,  and  it  was  this  repulsion 
which  brought  the  negotiations  to  a  final  close. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  the  Crimean  war  beyond 
the  compass  of  a  few  lines.  To  England,  at  the  outset,  accrued  a 
large  share  of  the  military  glory,  but  a  small  one  towards  the  close. 
Indeed,  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  for  eleven  months  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  a  more  brilliant  feat  of  arms  than  the  attack  and  capture. 
The  grievous  sufferings  of  our  army  in  the  winter  of  1854,  from 
deficiencies  of  organisation  and  supply,  naturally  raised  impatience 
at  home;  and  the  house  of  commons  ordered  an  inquiry  by  a 
committee,  which  laid  the  blame  upon  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Meantime,  the  government  of  Lord  Palmerston  had 
ordered  an  inquiry  by  commissioners  on  the  spot,  who  laid  the 
blame  upon  the  military  authorities  of  the  army.  A  board  of 
general  officers  then  sat  at  Chelsea,  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  com- 
missariat. Finally,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  proceed  upon  the  report  of  its  committee :  but  the  House  refused. 
The  transaction,  as  a  whole,  was  discreditable  to  parliamentary 
government.  But  the  interest  of  a  war  concentrates  itself  on  the 
main  issue.  The  emperor  of  Eussia,  after  his  defeats  at  Alma  and 
Inkermann,  declared  himself  willing  to  concede  the  four  points, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  war.  But  the  allies  were  now  deter- 
mined on  the  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  soon  after  which  event 
hostilities  were  brought  to  a  close.  Can  it  in  justice  be  denied 
that,  if  the  main  objects  of  the  war  were  the  chastisement  of 
Eussia,  and  an  interval  of  peace  for  Turkey,  with  a  fair  trial  of  her 
capacity  to  reform  her  institutions,  those  objects  were  attained? 
This  may  remain  true  although  that  precious  term  of  twenty  tran- 
quU  years  is  now  known  to  have  been  barren  of  results,  and  no  such 
experiment  either  ought,  or  is  likely,  to  be  repeated.  My  belief  is  that, 
as  compared  with  most  wars,  the  war  of  1854-6  will  hold  in  history 
no  dishonourable  place.  For  its  policy  must  be  regarded  a  parte 
ante,  although  the  inevitable  fallibility  of  human  judgments  may  be 
once  again  illustrated,  in  an  important  particular,  by  its  results. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  Crimean  war  had  impor- 
tant consequences,  which  have  their  weight  apart  from  its  incidents 
and  its  merits.  Mr.  Greville  well  observes,  that  the  peace  of  Paris, 
when  it  arrived,  was  accepted  but  not  loved.  The  dogs  of  war  had 
been  let  loose,  and  had  had  a  meal,  but  not  a  satisfying  meal.     The 
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government  of  Lord  Palmerston  exhibited  a  prudent  self-denial. 
British  opinion  would  have  supported  a  continuance  of  the  war,  but 
it  must  have  been  a  continuance  either  single-handed,  or  with  the 
sole,  and  necessarily  slender,  assistance  of  Sardinia.  In  France, 
whejre  the  quarrel  had  from  the  first  been  one  of  the  emperor  rather 
than  the  nation,  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  nation,  was  heartily 
tired  and  would  no  more  of  it.  But  it  had  stirred  British  emotion 
from  its  depths,  and  such  a  cauldron  cannot  be  set  boiling  without 
results. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  an  alliance,  when 
carried  to  the  height  of  close  military  partnership,  to  put  a  daily  and 
hourly  strain  on  the  relations  between  the  respective  countries.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  marriage,  but  of  a  marriage  not  due  to  love, 
or  congeniality,  or  even  far-reaching  calculation,  but  simply  to 
occasion.  The  perpetual  openings  for  difference  in  council  upon 
measures  to  be  taken,  the  different  estimates  of  the  shares  severally 
due  either  in  successes  or  defeats,  want  of  clear  accord  as  to  ends 
even  where  means  are  agreed  on,  the  cropping  out  of  national  pecu- 
liarities, even  the  mere  difference  of  language,  which  so  much 
hinders  sympathy,  are  in  their  various  degrees  sources  of  danger. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  local  measures  connected  with  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  sharp  differences  arose ;  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  the  alliance,  by  entailing  an  unseen  but 
constant  tension,  prepared  the  way  for  that  new  condition  of 
European  politics,  under  which  the  accord,  of  England  and  France, 
operative  with  certain  exceptions  since  1830,  ceased  to  be  an 
element  of  weight  and  power  in  the  contingencies  of  continental 
controversy. 

Such  an  effect  of  the  alliance  may  be  matter  of  dispute.  It  is, 
I  think,  an  assertion  less  open  to  controversy  that,  from  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  war,  the  temper  of  the  British  public  became  more 
susceptible,  both  of  offence  and  of  panic ;  that  the  limitation  of  public 
charge,  which  had  been  so  energetically  prosecuted  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  from  that  time  gradually  lost  its  hold  upon  a  nation 
familiarised  with  great  outlays,  and  not  yet  exhausted  by  them ;  and 
that  we  simultaneously  passed  into  a  period  of  comparative  apathy 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  legislative  progress  at  home.  The  momentum 
imparted  by  the  first  reform  act  had  died  away;  the  increase  of 
wealth  had  slackened  the  appetite  for  improvement,  for  with  the 
W'ealthy  it  is  always  well ;  excitement  increased,  but  it  was  quarrel- 
some or  alarmed  excitement,  while  tranquil  progress  languished; 
and  the  rise,  so  to  speak,  in  the  national  temperament  co-operated 
with  other  causes  in  leading  us  towards  a  state  of  things,  in  which 
the  intolerable  amount  of  parliamentary  arrears  has  become  a 
bye-word. 

I  shall  touch  very  lightly  and  briefly  on  events  which  happened 
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between  the  Crimean  war  and  the  year  1860.  The  second  war  with 
China  in  1857  forms  one  of  an  unhappy  series,  on  which  we  may 
thankfully  remember  that  it  has  long  since  reached  its  close.  In 
the  house  of  commons,  a  condemnation  of  Sir  John  Bowring's 
proceedings  was  supported  from  every  quarter  except  that  of  the 
government,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  But,  on  a  dis- 
solution, the  constituency  not  unnaturally  rallied  to  the  war-cry, 
and  the  supporters  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  reinforced  by  the  gain 
of  nearly  fifty  seats.  He  was,  notwithstanding  this  brilliant  success, 
promptly  punished,  at  the  beginning  of  1858,  by  a  dismissal  from 
office  for  language  and  a  policy  which  were  deemed  too  pacific,  in 
his  correspondence  with  France  on  the  alleged  harbouring  of  foreign 
conspirators  in  England.  Meantime,  the  country  had  been  carried 
through  all  the  phases  of  excited  feeling  by  the  Indian  mutiny  of 
1857,  and  Lord  Canning  had  gained  immortal  honour,  and  the 
ephemeral  nickname  of  *  Clemency  Canning,'  by  his  self-command 
amidst  the  storm,  and  his  prudent  humanity.  It  is  highly  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Greville  that,  though  but  very  slightly  connected 
with  the  viceroy  by  personal  ties,  he  did  not  wait  for  the  moment 
of  the  defences  made  by  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the 
duke  of  Argyll,  but  bestirred  himself  to  put  friends  in  motion,  on 
the  simple  grounds  of  candour  and  justice,  against  the  ravings  of 
the  Times. 

The  reconstitution  of  Italy  will  come  partially  into  view,  when 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  occurrences  of  1860.  It  was,  to  say  the 
least,  among  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  century;  for  it 
brought  into  a  living,  organic  whole  what  had  been  a  mass  of  dis- 
jointed fragments  for  fourteen  hundred  years.  Together  with  the 
sense  of  nationality,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  w^ealth, 
it  has  placed  law  and  order  on  a  solid  foundation  throughout  the 
peninsula,  where,  for  half  a  century  before,  there  had  been  little  but 
severe  repression  or  constantly  recurring  revolt.  The  geographical 
limits  of  Italy  were  so  deeply  set  by  the  hand  of  nature,  as  to  make 
the  lust  of  territory,  at  least  of  European  territory,  unlikely,  and 
to  mark  her  as  probably  destined  to  be  a  conservative  power.  But 
she  has  not  escaped  the  infection  of  the  prevailing  militarism,  or 
the  tremendous  burdens  it  imposes.  The  Italians,  like  other  free 
nations,  must  accept  the  responsibilities  of  free  government :  it 
rests  with  them,  at  least  collectively,  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the 
mischiefs  from  which  they  suffer.  Meantime,  their  dangers  are, 
perhaps,  less  than  those  of  some  great  countries,  and  their  com- 
pensations greater;  for  it  is  agreed  that  common  service  in  the- 
Italian  army  has  powerfully  quickened  the  sentiment  of  the  national 
unity,  while  it  also  appears  that  the  practice  of  Christian  observ- 
ances has  been  more  regular  as  well  as  more  free  in  Eome  since, 
the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popedom.     Mr.  Greville. 
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belonged  to  a  generation  which  for  the  most  part  had  little  sympathy 
with  Italy,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  references  to  the  action 
of  Lords  Palmerston  and  Eussell  in  this  matter  are  usually  couched 
in  terms  of  censure. 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  after  Lord  Palmerston  had  taken  office, 
the  question  of  reform  stood  for  treatment  at  home,  and  the  recon- 
stitution  of  Italy,  opened  and  begun  by  the  Franco- Austro- Sar- 
dinian war,  constituted  the  salient  point  of  foreign  politics.  Other 
serious  contingencies  were  gradually  brought  into  view.  We  had 
invited  and  suffered  in  June  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  a  disaster, 
which  only  became  known  in  this  country  months  afterwards.  It 
caused  the  despatch  of  fresh  force  to  China,  which,  however,  was 
the  bearer  of  peaceful  proposals.  It  was  during  the  same  autumn 
of  1859,  that  Mr.  Cobden  broached  his  conception  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  obtained  such  encouragement  from  members 
of  the  cabinet  as  warranted  his  entering  into  informal  communica- 
tions with  the  emperor.  But,  by  degrees,  as  the  session  of  1860 
proceeded,  there  was  developed  out  of  the  miscarriage  at  the  Peiho 
a  financial  disturbance,  and  a  collision  between  the  houses  of  lords 
and  commons  on  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  :  and  out  of  the  Italian 
question,  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  inflamed  the  temper  of  this  country,  brought 
about  a  new  and  enlarged  estimate  of  our  military  necessities,  put 
an  end  to  the  remains  of  the  entente  cordiale  with  France,  and 
might  well,  but  for  the  counteracting  force  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
have  issued  at  once  in  a  war  between  the  two  nations.  Barely,  if 
ever,  in  the  course  of  our  history  has  there  been  such  a  mixture  of 
high  considerations,  legislative,  military,  commercial,  foreign,  and 
constitutional,  each  for  the  most  part  traversing  the  rest,  and  all 
capable  of  exercising  a  vital  influence  on  public  policy,  as  in  the 
long  and  complicated  session  of  1860. 

It  was,  however,  the  commercial  treaty,  which  first  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  year ;  and  the  silent  conflict  between  the  motives 
and  provisions  of  the  treaty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  excitement 
and  exasperation  of  military  sentiment  on  the  other,  which  consti- 
tuted its  most  deeply  marked  and  peculiar  feature.  These  opposing 
forces  lay  in  different  strata  of  the  British  community.  The  popular 
sense  was  with  the  treaty ;  the  upper-class  feeling  and  opinion  were 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  our  defensive  ardour.  But  the  acute  com- 
mercial instinct  of  the  mercantile  classes  threw  the  weight  of  the 
north  of  England  into  the  scale  of  peace,  and  so  brought  about  a 
curiously  balanced  and  fluctuating  result.  Like  the  builders  of  the 
second  Temple,  grasping  their  tool  with  one  hand  and  the  sword  with 
the  other,  we  with  one  hand  established  commercial  relations  with 
France  of  unexampled  amity  and  closeness,  while  with  the  other  we 
built  ships,  constructed  fortifications,  and  founded  volunteers,  all 
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with  a  silent,  but  well-understood  and  exclusive,  view  to  an  appre- 
hended invasion  from  France. 

Another  important  result  was  simultaneously  achieved,  with 
which  unhappily  the  school  of  Mr.  Greville  have  little  sympathy, 
but  which  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  two  chief  members  of  the 
government.  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Eussell,  and  to  some  of 
their  colleagues.  The  augmentation  of  our  force  in  1859  and  1860, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  had  the  incidental  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing the  position  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe  with  respect 
to  the  reconstitution  of  Italy. 

The  views  of  the  French  emperor  on  behalf  of  Italy  had  been 
limited  to  the  union  of  Lombardy  with  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  and 
to  the  formation  of  an  Italian  confederation,  over  which  it  was 
hoped  that  the  pope  might  preside.  But  this  project  never  came  to 
the  birth.  Louis  Napoleon  had  entangled  himself  in  confidential 
communications  with  a  stronger  and  better  informed  intellect  than 
his  own.  Cavour  knew  that  the  Italian  governments  were  under- 
mined by  an  all  but  universal  disaffection.  He  was  powerfully 
encouraged  by  the  British  minister,  Sir  James  Hudson,  whom  at 
his  own  table  he  described  to  me  as  quel  uomo  italianissimo,  and  of 
whom  he  said  ^  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  '  He  has  done  ten  times  more 
than  ever  I  did.'  In  that  year  and  1860  the  limited  acquisition  of 
Lombardy  was  so  extended,  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  definitely 
constituted,  and  extended  over  the  peninsula  with  limited  exceptions ; 
those  exceptions  themselves,  as  in  the  event  it  proved,  soon  to  be 
cancelled. 

The  rapid  extension,  however,  of  liberated  Italy,  far  beyond  the 
projected  limit,  induced  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  exact  from  its 
reluctant  rulers  the  cession  of  Nice  and  of  Savoy.  Both  the  leaders 
of  the  British  government  spoke  publicly  of  this  proceeding  with 
marked  disapproval.  The  whole  of  the  transaction  had  the  air  of 
being  adjusted  in  the  dark,  and  was  of  a  nature  to  arouse  the  sus- 
picions of  men  like  Lords  Palmerston  and  Eussell,  whose  recollec- 
tions carried  them  back  to  the  last  great  historic  period  of  French 
ambition  and  aggression.  As  to  the  smaller  district,  which  was 
purely  Italian,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  pretext  for  the  severance,  though 
Nice  has  now  been  converted  by  the  French  into  a  splendid  and  im- 
posing city.  But  as  to  Savoy,  it  was  plain  that  she  could  hardly 
continue  to  be  an  appendage  to  an  Italian  kingdom,  with  which  she 
had  only  the  feeble  tie  of  dynasty,  while  she  was  severed  from  it  in 
language  and  in  blood,  as  well  as  by  the  formidable  commercial  barrier 
of  the  Alps.  It  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  these  journals  as  within  his 
own  knowledge  '°  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  obtain  the  countenance 
of  the  British  government,  offered  to  annex  *  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Faucigny  district  to  the  canton  of  Geneva,'  but  that  '  Lord 
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Palmerston  rejected  the  proposal.'  Speaking  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  24  Aug.  1860,  he  said  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  states 
of  Europe,  *  for  the  future,  forethought  and  precaution  must  be  the 
duty  of  every  power.'  Lord  Eussell  had  at  an  earlier  date,  after 
referring  to  our  preceding  relations  of  special  friendship  with 
France,  spoken,  amidst  warm  cheering  from  the  opposition,  of  the 
new  necessity  for  contemplating  '  other  arrangements.'  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  writes  on  18  March  of  this  *  concerted  villainy,'  meaning  the 
two  annexations,  that '  such  enormities  as  are  unblushingly  exhibited 
to  the  world  excite  an  indignation  which  breaks  through  every 
restraint,  and  people  ivill  not  hold  their  peace,  happen  what  may.'  ^^ 

Mr.  Greville  says,^'*  with  perfect  truth,  *  Nothing  can  be  more 
curious  than  the  unravelling  of  this  web.'  We  promoted  with  the 
whole  of  our  moral  force  the  extension  of  the  Sardinian  annexations 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  French  plans.  France,  on  account  of  the 
extensions,  demanded  annexations  for  herself  most  unpalatable  to 
us.  Sardinia,  having  made  her  concessions  to  France,  proceeded 
still  further  in  the  erection  of  a  great  nation,  and  obtained  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Hereupon  there  grew  up  in  some  impor- 
tant quarters  a  fear  of  further  demands  on  the  part  of  France. 
While  we  complained  of  her  demand  for  Savoy  and  Nice,  we  were 
open  to  the  answer  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  proceedings  in 
Italy  which  we  had  with  all  our  might  favoured  and  encouraged ; 
and  while  we  cherished  warlike  emotion  in  the  country  by  these 
complaints,  we  also  applied  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  its 
trading  instincts  and  its  peaceful  spirit  by  pushing  forward  per- 
sistently the  arrangements  for  giving  efifect  to  the  commercial 
treaty.  The  complication  was  extraordinary,  the  opportunities  for 
criticism  abundant ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  great  balance 
of  good  was  gained. 

In  the  country,  however,  the  question  of  Savoy  and  Nice  was 
taken  up  by  political  partisanship  and  irritated  susceptibiUty,  not 
only  with  animation  but  with  fury.  Still  the  ministers,  if  impelled 
in  the  direction  of  alarm,  were  held  back  within  the  bounds  of  quie- 
tude by  the  meshes  of  a  large  and  complex  arrangement,  to  which 
both  the  finance  of  the  year  and  their  credit  as  a  government  were 
inseparably  attached.  It  was  for  them,  upon  the  whole,  like  a  case 
of  the  impact  of  two  opposite  and  equal  forces,  which  causes  noise 
but  need  not  destroy  equilibrium. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  was  in  itself  a  really  great  historical 
event,  even  had  it  not  been,  as  I  have  presumed  to  suggest,  in  its  con- 
sequences an  event  greater  stUl.  Mr.  Cobden  had,  according  to  the 
generous  avowal  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  the  lion's  part  in  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  He  now  conferred  on  his  country  a  second  benefit, 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  first.     The  efiect  on  our  trade  with  France 
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was  enormous.  It  had  already  risen,  under  the  influence  mainly  of 
our  one-sided  legislation  in  the  sense  of  free  commerce,  to  six  and 
twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  year  1859.  In  1864  it  rose  nearly 
to  fifty,  and  it  has  since  touched  almost  seventy.  It  gave  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  similar  legislation  elsewhere,  which  has  since  been 
checked,  indeed,  but  by  no  means  wholly  cancelled.  It  has  created 
in  France  itself  an  important  party  favourable  to  freedom  of  com- 
merce, and  though  the  term  has  long  passed  at  which  the  treaty 
might  have  been  abolished,  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  sheer 
force  of  public  opinion.  But  that  party  of  free  commerce  is  also  a 
party  of  peace,  able,  when  it  has  fair  play,  to  act  beneficially  on  the 
policy  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  disastrous  war  of 
1870,  so  unjustly  waged,  was  the  work  of  the  government,  not  of 
the  nation.  The  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  contemporaneous 
existence,  in  France  and  England,^  of  two  men,  one  on  either  side 
the  water,  singularly  unlike,  yet  like  in  this,  that  they  w^^«  both 
emancipated  from  conventionality,  and  that  each  was  dispos/  .o  con- 
fide in  the  other.  These  two  were  Cobden  and  the  emperor. 
Hence  came  into  existence  the  most  important  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment known  in  the  commercial  history  of  Europe ;  conceived  in 
the  brains  of  these  its  parents,  and  brought  into  the  world  without 
so  much  as  a  blue  or  a  yellow  book  to  describe  its  ante-natal 
stages,  or  even  to  register  its  birth.  Is  it  not  by  a  strange  irony 
of  fortune  that  the  same  Napoleonic  rule  should  have  conferred  on 
France  the  greatest  material  benefit  it  has  ever  received,  and  en- 
tailed on  it  the  most  ruinous  reverse  it  has  ever  suffered  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  objections  taken  to  the  treaty,  one  eco- 
nomical, and  the  other  moral. 

The  economical  objection  is,  that  it  was  on  our  side  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  the  science,  of  which  we  were  the  sworn  adhe- 
rents. The  science  of  political  economy  says,  that  any  relaxations 
of  duty  are  in  themselves  beneficial  to  the  state  which  makes  them, 
and  that  to  withhold  the  benefit  from  itself,  because  it  cannot  obtain 
other  relaxations  in  the  laws  of  other  states,  is  to  affirm  that  *  half 
a  loaf '  is  not  better,  but  worse  than  *  no  bread.' 

Having  served  the  crown  as  vice-president  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  in  1841  and  the  following  years,  I  had  a  very  full 
personal  experience  of  the  difficulties,  nay,  the  mischiefs,  incident 
to  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  main  the  operation,  however  disguised, 
may  be  summed  up  in  these  words  :  '  I  will  not,  or  at  the  least  I 
wish  you  to  believe  that  I  will  not,  secure  for  myself  certain  changes 
of  commercial  law,  which  I  know  to  be  beneficial,  unless  you  will  add 
to  that  benefit  another  benefit,  in  its  nature  perfectly  separate,  by 
making  certain  other  changes  in  your  law.'  I  have  said  *  in  the 
main '  because  the  arguments  are  qualified  by  a  consideration  of  the 
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effects  which  they  may  produce  upon  revenue.  But  this,  at  the 
early  date  I  now  speak  of,  was  a  consideration  of  the  second  order, 
as  may  be  plainly  perceived  from  the  fact  that  the  correspondence 
was  conducted  by  the  board  of  trade  through  the  foreign  office,  in- 
stead of  deriving  its  inspiration  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Now  the  treaty  of  1860  corresponded  in  point  of  form  with  the 
tariff  treaties  we  had  formerly  tried  and  failed  to  make,  excepting 
only  that  the  channel  of  the  correspondence  was  unofficial.  But,  in 
its  substance,  it  was  on  the  English  side  absolutely  and  wholly  dif- 
ferent. On  the  French  side  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  thoroughly 
seized  of  the  idea  that,  by  a  bold  stride  towards  freedom  of  trade, 
he  might  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  his  people,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  his  sovereignty ;  but  he  was  also 
aware  that  he  could  not  wholly  remove  the  fences  of  protective  duty 
without  exposing  his  measure  to  defeat,  and  himself  to  serious 
damage  and  disparagement.  On  his  side  this  was  the  limiting 
consideration.  Our  commercial  aim  was  different.  In  the  tariffs 
of  1842,  1845,  and  1853  we  had  passed  through  the  stages  at 
which  restricted  protection  is  substituted  for  actual  or  virtual 
monopoly.  Our  object  and  intention  was  to  bring  about  an  absolute 
equality  between  producers  in  various  countries  as  the  rule  of  our 
law,  and  to  show  the  world  that,  while  it  is  a  good  to  substitute 
low  duties  for  high  duties,  to  change  low  duties  into  no  duties  at  all 
is,  in  the  view  of  national  wealth,  a  still  greater  good.  Our  action, 
therefore,  was  entirely  disengaged  from  all  that  could  lead  us  to 
haggle  or  to  huxter;  and,  quite  apart  from  co-operation  with 
France,  was  only  bounded  by  considerations  of  revenue.  If  we 
must  consider  the  question  as  one  of  give  and  take,  what  we  gave 
was  this.  First,  we  tied  our  own  hands  in  respect  to  matters  on 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  been  free,  but  should  never  have 
wished  to  use  our  freedom.  Secondly,  we  made  at  once,  and  on 
a  large  scale,  fiscal  changes  which  might  otherwise,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  country,  have  been  postponed.  On  the  side  of 
taking  we  obtained  a  vast  increase  of  our  trade  with  France;  a 
great  impulse  to  legislation  for  the  relief  of  commerce  throughout 
the  world ;  a  considerable  security  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  same  principles ;  and,  lastly,  a  powerful  counteraction  to  the 
disturbing  causes  which  in  1860  so  gravely  menaced  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  two  countries. 

A  more  ambiguous  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  conceal- 
ment which  the  emperor  practised,  and  which  it  was  part  of  his 
design  to  practise,  against  members  of  his  own  government,  in 
the  inception  and  preparation  of  the  treaty.  I  certainly  remember 
learning  that  in  Paris  it  was  deemed  essential  to  keep  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  in  total  ignorance  of  the  negotiations.  On  this 
side  the  water,  the  measure  assumed  the  shape  of  a  further  and 
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vast  sweep  of  articles  from  the  tariff.  The  detail  was  kept  secret,  in 
accordance  with  uniform  practice,  to  avoid  premature  speculation ; 
although,  on  account  of  the  considerable  revenue  affected  by  the 
change,  in  lieu  of  which  new  provisions  would  be  necessary,  it 
was  requisite  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  cabinet  to  the  outline  of 
the  scheme  at  an  early  date.  This  was  effected  without  great 
difficulty.  We  were  only  parties  to  the  abnormal  concealment 
practised  by  the  emperor  in  this  single  respect,  that  we  were 
aware  of  it ;  for  we  neither  did,  nor  omitted  to  do,  anything  in 
consequence  of  that  concealment.  The  method  of  proceeding 
by  personal  correspondence  was  without  doubt  adopted  because 
of  its  rapidity  and  facility;  because  we  had  no  stipulations,  as 
commonly  understood,  to  place  upon  record ;  and  because  the 
substance  of  the  treaty,  on  account  of  its  involving  revenue, 
required  the  assent  of  parliament  and  was  essentially  conditional. 
Although  before  its  production  as  part  of  the  budget.  Lord  Clarendon 
(then  out  of  office)  *  shook  his  head,  Overstone  pronounced  against 
the  treaty,  the  Times  thundered  against  it,'  ^^  yet  it  was  received 
by  the  house  of  commons  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

Its  fate  was,  however,  chequered ;  and  was  peculiar  in  this,  that 
the  first  blow  struck  at  it  was  delivered  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  best 
among  its  friends.  Lord  Eussell,  keenly  alive  to  the  discredit  of  any 
tampering  as  in  former  years  with  the  question  of  the  franchise,  in- 
sisted on  introducing  his  Eeform  Bill  on  1  March,  when  the  treaty 
and  the  financial  proposals  of  the  year,  numerous  and  complex  as 
they  were,  had  not  proceeded  beyond  their  early  stages.  This  was  in 
flat  violation  of  a  rule  of  Lord  Bacon's,  even  more  weighty  now  than 
in  his  time,  which  Sir  James  Graham  was  fond  of  quoting :  '  Never 
overlap  business.'  The  treaty  and  the  finance  had  many  enemies, 
the  reform  had  more.  The  enemies  of  the  treaty  were  thus  invited 
to  obstruct  it  through  prolonged  debating  on  reform,  and  the 
enemies  of  reform  to  discharge  a  corresponding  office  by  prolonged 
debating  on  the  finance.  A  large  majority  of  the  house  were  in 
disguised  hostility  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  discussions 
on  it  were  at  once  protracted,  intermittent,  and  languid.  No  divi- 
sion was  taken  against  it ;  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  3  May,  no 
less  than  two  months  after  its  introduction.  It  was  defeated  by  the 
pure  vis  inertice  of  the  house  skilfully  applied ;  and  it  was  withdrawn 
on  11  June.  But  it  had  done  its  work  by  delaying  the  tail  of  the 
financial  measures  until  a  time  when  the  marriage  effected  by  the 
treaty  between  England  and  France  had  outlived  its  parHamentary 
honeymoon.  There  had  intervened  the  Savoy  and  Nice  explosion ; 
settlement  with  China  was  uncertain  ;  the  prospects  of  the  harvests 
were  bad ;  French  invasion  was  apprehended  by  many  men  usually 
rational.   The  paper  duty  bill,  which  would  have  passed  the  commons 

"  Journals,  ii.  239. 
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by  a  large  majority  at  the  beginning  of  March,  only  escaped  defeat 
on  8  May  by  a  majority  of  nine,  and  was  thrown  out  of  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  20th.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  fortifica- 
tion scheme  was  proposed  and  carried,  though  on  a  scale  contem- 
plating the  expenditure  of  five  millions  instead  of  an  original  sum 
of  nine.  Mr.  Greville's  sympathies  are  with  the  opponents  of  the 
reform  bill  and  the  commercial  changes,  but  he  recites  the  events  of 
this  fluctuating  year,  though  in  a  fragmentary  way  as  he  approaches 
the  end  of  his  work,  yet  with  impartiality ;  and  his  own  natural 
sagacity  led  him  to  say  of  Lord  Derby's  movement  in  the  house  of 
lords,  against  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  that  *  he  will  probably 
obtain  a  very  unwise  and  perilous  success,  which  he  will  before 
long  have  reason  to  regret.' 

But  he  estimated  rightly  the  brilliancy  of  the  momentary 
triumph,  and  when  on  6  July  the  government  obtained  a  minor 
success  by  carrying  a  resolution  to  repeal  the  differential  duty  of 
customs  on  paper,  he  writes  compassionately,  '  The  great  result  is 
to  give  some  life  to  half-dead,  broken-down,  tempest-tossed  Glad- 
stone.' 

He  might  perhaps  have  added  what  was  more  material.  The 
treaty  (which  was  at  issue  in  the  vote)  was  saved  from  the  minis- 
terial wreck,  and  by  this,  if  I  am  right  in  my  estimate  of  the 
political  currents,  and  torrents,  of  the  year,  a  real  risk  of  a  war 
against  France,  and  possibly  also  against  Italy,  was  averted. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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CTESIAS   AND   THE   SEMIBAMIS  LEGEND. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Keview,  pp.  97  sg.,  Mr.  Gilmore  argues  (agains 
Duncker  and  others)  that  Ctesias  cannot  have  got  the  legend  of  Semiramis 
from  Iranian  sources,  but  made  it  up  himself,  combining  what  he  had 
heard  from  Babylonians  about  the  historical  Sammuramit  (or  rather  Sam- 
muramat),  wife  (?)  of  Eammannirar  (812-783  B.C.),  with  the  figure  of 
Ishtar,  the  warlike  and  cruel  goddess  of  Babylonian  mythology,  and  build- 
ing thereupon  an  elaborate  romance.  He  assumes  that  the  Semiramis 
of  Herodotus  (whose  date,  according  to  that  author,  may  be  put  about 
750  B.C.)  is  the  historical  Sammuramat,  and  appears  to  hold  that  the 
mythical  Semiramis  is  Ctesias's  own  creation.  This  view  seems  to  call 
for  modification  in  accordance  with  certain  evidences  which  Mr.  Gilmore 
has  not  taken  into  account. 

When  Herodotus  says  that  Semiramis  lived  five  generations  before 
Nitocris,  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  identifies  her  with  Sammuramat, 
whose  date  is  approximately  suitable  (i.e.  within  thirty  or  forty  years)  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  identification  was  a  mistake,  due  to  a  confusion 
between  two  names  which  had  a  similar  sound  to  a  Greek  ear  but  were 
really  quite  distinct. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  Sammuramat  whose  name  occurs  on  an 
inscription  found  on  several  statues  of  Nebo,  with  the  title  *  lady  of  the 
palace '  (wife  or  mother  ?)  of  Eammannirar,  was  not  queen  of  Babylon, 
but  a  great  lady  of  the  Assyrian  court  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian 
empire  did  not  include  Babylonia.' 

And  in  the  second  place  the  Semitic  form  of  the  name  Semiramis  is 
known  to  be  Shemiram,  a  word  formed  according  to  famihar  analogies, 
and  one  which  has  no  etymological  connexion  with  Sammuramat,  even 
the  initial  letters  being  etymologically  distinct,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
bears  no  mark  of  having  been  borrowed  and  corrupted  in  the  borrowing. 
Schrader,  indeed  (' K.  A.  T.'  2nd  ed.  p.  366),  will  have  it  that  the 
Hebrews,  borrowing  the  name  Sammuramat,  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, transformed  it  into  more  intelligible  shape.  But  the  Hebrews 
knew  the  name  of  Semiramis  only  as  the  name  of  a  deity.  Shemiram 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  plural  form  Shemiramoth, 
which,   in   several  passages  of  Chronicles,  appears ,  as   the  name  of   a 

>  She  may  have  been  a  Babylonian  princess  by  origin,  for  she  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  first  introduction  into  Nineveh  of  the  Babylonian  worship  of  Nebo.  See 
Tiele,  Babylo7iisch-assyrische  GescMchte,  i.  212. 
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Levite,  but  according  to  all  analogy  was  originally  a  place-name  and 
meant  '  images  of  Shemiram,'  just  as  Anathotli  means  '  images  of 
Anath'  {G.  Hoffmann,  '  Syrische  Acten  persischer  Martyrer,'  p.  137). 
And,  in  fact,  the  main  evidence  that  Semiramis  in  Greek  answers  to  a 
Semitic  Shemiram  is  not  got  from  Hebrew  at  all.  The  form  Shemiram 
for  the  name  of  the  famous  Assyrian  queen  is  used  by  Syrian  writers, 
who,  if  they  had  known  the  word  only  from  the  Greek,  would  certainly 
not  have  transcribed  it  so,  and  place-names  derived  from  Shemiram  are 
found  in  Media  and  Armenia  even  in  the  middle  ages  (Hoffmann,  ut 
supra).  It  is  incredible  that  all  this  has  no  other  foundation  than 
the  imagination  of  Ctesias,  or  vague  traditions  of  an  obscure  Assyrian 
lady  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  for  certain 
except  that  she  is  named  on  an  inscription  as  '  lady  of  the  palace '  of 
Eammannirar. 

Apart  from  the  legends  recounted  by  Greek  historians,  the  main  thing 
known  about  Semiramis  is  that  she  was  celebrated  in  tradition  as  the 
author  of  marvellous  works  of  building  and  engineering  (especially  earth- 
works),  and  that  towns  were  called  after  her  name  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Semitic  lands.  '  The  works  of  Semiramis,'  says  Strabo  (xvi.  1.  2), 
'  are  pointed  out  throughout  almost  the  whole  continent,  earthworks 
bearing  her  name,  walls  and  strongholds,  aqueducts  and  stair-Hke  roads 
over  mountains,  canals,  roads  and  bridges.'  Ultimately  every  stupendous 
work  by  the  Euphrates  or  in  Iran  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  her — 
even  the  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius  (Diod.  ii.  13.  2).  And  it  is  plain 
that  this  very  Semiramis  of  later  folklore  is  the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus, 
who  built  the  marvellous  earthworks  that  confined  the  Euphrates  at 
Babylon  (i.  184),  and  after  whom  one  of  the  gates  of  that  city  was  named 
(iii.  155).  That  Herodotus  supposes  her  to  have  been  an  historical  queen, 
of  comparatively  modem  date,  is  a  small  matter  when  set  against  this 
substantial  evidence  that  his  Semiramis  has  the  same  reputation  as  the 
Semiramis  of  later  legend.  Moreover,  though  Herodotus,  reserving  the 
whole  history  of  Babylon  for  his  'Acrtrvpwi  Xoym  (i.  184),  tells  us  no  more 
about  Semiramis,  it  seems  that  he  knew  more,  and  that  what  he  knew 
was  not  to  her  advantage,  for  in  i.  185  he  says  that  Nitocris,  the  other 
great  Babylonian  queen-builder,  was  a  person  of  more  sense  {avviTWTipr}) 
than  her  predecessor.  The  commentators  who  have  found  in  this  expres- 
sion an  allusion  to  the  disorderly  life  of  the  mythical  Semiramis  may  be 
in  error,  but  at  least  they  have  more  probability  on  their  side  than 
E.  Meyer,  who  declares  oracularly  that  the  Semiramis  of  Ctesias  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  of  Herodotus  ('  Gesch.  des  Alterthums,'  p.  499). 
And  if  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus  from  the 
mythical  queen  of  later  writers,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  make  the  latter 
the  mere  invention  of  Ctesias.  Dino,  for  example,  certainly  does  not 
copy  Ctesias  in  the  details  preserved  by  ^lian  ('  Var.  Hist.'  vii.  1) ;  and 
who  will  believe  that  Ctesias  had  such  influence  in  the  east  as  well  as  in 
the  west  that  his  romance  gave  names  to  Shamlramagerd  (Van)  in 
Armenia,  to  Samlran  in  Dailam,  and  other  places  in  the  remote  east  ? 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  Semiramis  of  Ctesias  and  of  later  story  is 
closely  akin  to  the  Semitic  Aphrodite  (Ishtar,  Astarte)  from  whose  vayih. 
the  leading  features  in  her  character  are  drawn.     But  in  point  of  fact 
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Semiramis  is  not  an  historical  queen  whose  legend  was  enriched  in  later 
times  with  elements  borrowed  from  religious  myth  ;  she  is  primarily  a 
goddess,  and  becomes  a  quasi-historical  queen  only  by  virtue  of  that 
euhemerism  which  in  the  east  is  so  much  older  than  Euhemerus. 

The  story  of  Semiramis  in  Diodorus  (through  whom  we  know  the 
narrative  of  Ctesias)  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
legend  of  her  birth,  in  which,  in  spite  of  a  clumsy  attempt  to  present 
the  story  of  a  theogony  as  ordinary  history,  it  is  clear  that  Semiramis 
is  the  daughter  of  Derceto,  the  fish  goddess  of  Ascalon,  and  is  herself 
the  Astarte  whose  sacred  doves  were  honoured  at  Ascalon  and  throughout 
Syria.  Then  comes  a  second  part,  in  which  the  supernatural  element  is 
more  successfully  eliminated ;  this  is  the  record  of  her  exploits  and  wars. 
Finally  we  have  the  legend  of  her  miraculous  disappearance  from  earth 
with  the  statement  that  the  Assyrians  (i.e.  the  Syrians)  worship  her  as  a 
goddess,  and  that  some  say  she  was  turned  into  a  dove.  If  Ctesias  had 
been  inventing  history  for  the  Greeks,  instead  of  recounting  a  legend,  he 
would  never  have  given  the  first  and  third  parts  of  this  story,  and  the 
conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable  that  in  eastern  legend  Semiramis  was  a 
goddess  and  a  form  of  Astarte.  To  seek  an  historical  prototype  for  her  is 
as  foolish  as  to  seek  such  a  prototype  for  Heracles  or  for  Eomulus. 

That  Semiramis  is  really  a  Semitic  goddess,  and  that  the  name  was 
used  in  Semitic  cultus,  appears  from  the  O.T.  Shemiramoth,  '  images 
of  Shemiram.'  And  in  spite  of  the  rationalising  objections  taken  by  the 
author,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  statements  of  Lucian  (De  Dea  Syria) 
that  Semiramis  and  Derceto  or  Atargatis  were  worshipped  together  at 
Hierapolis  (Bambyce,  Mabbog)  near  the  Euphrates,  in  the  same  associa- 
tion with  sacred  fish  and  sacred  doves  as  appears  in  the  birth-legend  of 
Ctesias.  And  further,  the  erroneous  statement  of  Diodorus  and  other 
Greek  writers  that  Semiramis  is  Syriac  for  a  dove  must  have  some  basis, 
and  is  probably  a  false  conclusion  from  an  epithet  really  given  to  the 
dove  in  certain  parts  of  Syria.  That  epithet  can  hardly  be  other  than 
'  bird  of  Semiramis,'  Semiramis  meaning  a  form  of  Astarte, 

As  regards  the  name  of  Semiramis,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  great 
Semitic  deities  were  worshipped  in  many  forms  (even  where  the  ritual 
was  the  same)  and  mider  various  titles  which  are  rather  epithets  than 
proper  names.  Shemi-ram,  of  which  the  first  element  means  '  name '  and 
the  second  *  exalted,'  is  such  an  epithet.  Two  constructions  may  be  put 
on  the  connexion  of  these  elements,  and  either  of  them  gives  a  fit  title  for 
a  great  Semitic  goddess.  If  we  render  '  my  name  is  exalted '  (Hoffmann), 
the  title  means  simply  '  the  highly  famed.'  But  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest  in  the  article  '  Semiramis,'  in  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  another  interpretation,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  held  to  be 
preferable.  In  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar,  Astarte  is  called  *  the 
name  of  Baal,'  i.e.  the  manifestation  of  the  chief  male  deity.  Shemiram 
in  like  manner  may  be  rendered  '  the  name  of  Earn  ; '  and  that  Eam, '  the 
exalted  one,'  was  a  divine  title  appears  from  the  name  Hiram  (brother  of 
Earn)  and  other  evidences.^ 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  story  of  Semiramis  in  Diodorus,  her  divine 
character  falls  very  much  into  the  background,  especially  in  the  three 
'  That  this  interpretation  is  appropriate  will  appear  below,  p.  310,  note  5. 
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episodes  which  alone  are  treated  with  any  folness  of  detail :  the  taking  of 
Bactra,  the  building  of  Babylon,  and  the  expedition  against  India.  In  all 
these  there  is  very  good  reason  to  suspect  with  Mr.  Gilmore  the  presence 
of  at  least  a  large  element  which  is  neither  Semitic  nor  Iranian  legend, 
but  Greek  addition.  But  it  is  not  so  plain  that  the  additions  are  wholly 
or  even  mainly  due  to  Ctesias,  for  C.  Jacoby  in  the  '  Rheinisches  Museum ' 
(1855)  has  shown  very  clearly  that  the  account  in  Diodorus  does  not  come 
direct  from  Ctesias,  but  has  incorporated  elements  from  the  history  of 
Alexander's  eastern  conquests  ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  made  it  probable  that 
the  work  of  Ctesias  lay  before  Diodorus  not  in  its  original  form  but  as 
recast  by  Clitarchus.  If  now  we  set  aside  on  the  one  hand  amplifications 
got  from  the  history  of  Alexander's  campaigns,  and  on  the  other  hand 
mistakes  which  might  naturally  be  made  by  Ctesias  himself,  such  as  the 
statement  that  Semiramis  was  the  foundress  of  Babylon  and  not  merely 
the  legendary  builder  of  certain  works  there,  and  if  further  we  make  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  changes  that  were  inevitable  in  the  task  of 
translating  an  eastern  myth  into  the  semblance  of  a  history  that  should  be 
credible  to  the  Greeks,  very  little  if  anything  remains  that  cannot  be  fairly 
regarded  as  part  of  an  Astarte  myth.  The  character  of  Semiramis  is 
throughout  that  of  Astarte  or  Ishtar,  as  is  generally  recognised,  and  as 
Mr.  Gilmore  has  clearly  brought  out  by  reference  to  the  epic  of  Izdubar. 
And,  as  regards  the  details  of  her  career,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  except 
in  the  parts  where  the  influence  of  Alexander's  campaigns  is  unmistakable, 
the  story  is  little  more  than  a  thread  of  connexion  between  the  various 
works  in  different  parts  of  the  East  which  were  ascribed  to  her,  and  in  part 
no  doubt  had  local  legends  of  the  goddess.  It  is  plain  that  as  time  went  on 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  ascribe  all  great  remains  to  Semiramis, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  Ctesias's  original  account  she  was 
already  credited  with  Achaemenian  works  like  the  Behistun  inscription. 
But  in  view  of  the  late  survival  of  her  name  in  remote  parts  hke  Dailam, 
and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merv  (where  Yacut  mentions  a  place 
Shamlran),  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Semiramis  was  known  in 
Iranian  as  well  as  in  Semitic  lands,  in  a  variety  of  local  connexions,  but 
especially  in  connexion  with  certain  artificial  barrows,  which,  according 
to  Diodorus  (ii.  14.  2),  marked  the  spots  where  she  fixed  her  tent. 

Here,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  a  circumstance  more  appropriate  to 
the  historical  legend  of  an  actual  queen  than  to  the  myth  of  a  goddess. 
But  by  good  fortune  a  fragment  of  John  of  Antioch  (Miiller,  '  Fr.  Hist. 
Gr.'  iv.  539,  Syncellus,  Bonn  ed.  i.  119)  has  been  preserved  to  convict 
Diodorus  (or  his  source)  of  infidelity  not  only  to  the  original  legend,  but 
to  the  narrative  of  Ctesias.  For  here  it  is  related  from  Ctesias  that  the 
mounds  of  Semiramis  were  nominally  erected  against  inundations  (cf. 
Herod,  i.  184),  but  really  were  the  graves  of  her  lovers  whom  she  buried 
alive.  That  this  is  the  more  original  account,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  it 
fits  in  with  what  Diodorus  himself  tells  of  the  fate  of  the  queen's  lovers, 
and  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  mounds  ascribed  to  her  was  known  as 
the  tomb  of  Ninus  (Diod.  ii.  7.  1).  Moreover  it  brings  the  Semiramis 
mounds  into  close  and  natural  connexion  with  a  central  feature  of  the 
Astarte  or  Ishtar  myth,  the  unhappy  fate  of  all  her  paramours,  which  we 
read  of  in  the  legend  of  Izdubar.     In  this  legend  the  first  of  those  to 
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whom  Ishtar's  love  has  been  disastrous  is  Thammuz,  the  Adonis  of  the 
Greeks.  The  characteristic  feature  in  the  ritual  of  Adonis  is  that  the 
god  was  worshipped  first  as  dead  and  then  as  again  alive,  and  accordingly 
his  tomb  was  shown  at  various  places  of  his  worship  in  connexion  with 
temples  of  Astarte.^  Adonis  ('  lord  ')  is  a  mere  title,  and  essentially  the 
same  worship  is  associated  with  other  names,  especially  with  that  of  the 
eastern  Memnon,  a  figure  quite  indistinguishable  from  Adonis,  whose 
tombs  (Memnonia)  were  shown  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  There  can, 
I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  Memnon  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption 
in  Greek  mouths  (under  the  influence  of  the  Homeric  Memnon)  of 
Naaman  ('  darling ')  or  of  a  diminutive  Naamanon.  For  Ewald  has 
pointed  out  that  in  Isaiah  xvii.  10  *  plantings  of  Naamanim '  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  gardens  of  Adonis,  and  Lagarde  ('  Semitica,'  i.  32)  has 
pushed  the  argument  further,  showing  that  the  name  of  the  anemone, 
which  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Adonis,  is  probably  de- 
rived from  Naaman  (the  final  long  a  being  pronounced  broad  and  so 
passing  into  w),  just  as  the  Arabs  call  the  same  flower  '  wounds  of  the 
Naaman.'  These  arguments  may  be  strengthened  by  reference  to 
Sozomen,  vii.  29,  who  tells  of  an  ancient  tomb  in  Palestine  (evidently 
sacred,  for  he  supposes  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Micha)  which  the  people  of  the 
place,  ' not  knowing  what  they  say,  call  Ne^CTejEeyiiaj'a  '  (so  we  must  read  ; 
see  Eeland,  *  Palestina,'  p.  698).  This  he  supposes  to  mean  the  '  tomb  of 
the  faithful  one,'  but  it  is  plain  that  it  was  really  '  the  tomb  of  the 
Naaman,'  i.e.  of  Adonis.^  Finally,  the  river  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Belus  (i.e.  Baal,  a  general  divine  name  applicable  to  any  male  deity)  had 
a  Memnonion  (Joseph.  '  B.  J.'  ii.  10,  §  2)  and  was  believed  to  be  the  place 
of  the  periodical  new  birth  of  Bel  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  190).  It  is  now  known  as 
the  river  Naaman.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  Baal,  Memnon,  and  Naaman 
all  connected  with  the  same  holy  place  and  evidently  identical. 

We  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  justified  in  associating  all  the  graves  of  Semitic 
male  gods  (e.g.  the  grave  of  Bel  or  Baal  at  Babylon,  and  that  of 
Heracles  at  Tyre)  with  a  worship  of  the  Adonis  type — a  worship  which  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Astarte  and  Ishtar,  and  with  a  myth  in 
which  the  god  who  dies  but  rises  again  is  the  lover  of  the  great  goddess. 
And  as  we  already  know  that  Semiramis  is  a  form  of  Astarte,  the  conclu- 
sion is  obvious  that  the  tombs  of  her  lovers  are  sanctuaries  (heroa)  cor- 
responding to  the  tomb  sanctuaries  of  Adonis ;  and  the  analogy  of  the 
tombs  of  Adonis,  which  at  Byblus  and  elsewhere  were  associated  with  a 
sanctuary  and  cult  of  Astarte,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  where  there  was 
a  tumulus  of  the  dead  god  there  was  also  a  sanctuary  and  worship  of  the 
goddess.  We  now  see  the  point  of  the  statement  that  the  lovers  were 
buried  alive ;  being  gods,  they  lived  and  received  homage  in  their  graves. 
So  in  the  Armenian  form  of  the  legend,  Ara,  the  lover  of  Semiramis,  is 
slain  but  returns  to  life,  just  as  Adonis  spends  part  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite  and  part  of  it  with  Persephone  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  4  ;    Macrob. 

'  At  Byblus  {De  Dea  Syria,  6.  7) ;  at  Amathus  (Steph.  Byz.  compared  with 
Pausanias,  ix.  41.  2),  and  at  Aphaca  (Meliton  in  Cureton,  Spic.  Syr.  p.  44  of  the 
translation).     See  also  Philostratus,  ep.  i.,  and  Kenan,  Phenicie,  pp.  287  sq. 

*  For  this  mistake,  arising  from  a  confusion  of  two  Semitic  gutturals,  see  Jerome 
on  Isa.  xvii.  10,  who  in  the  same  way  there  translates  naamanim  by  '  faithful.' 
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*  Saturnalia  '  i.  21.  3).  And,  again,  the  statement  that  the  mounds  were 
nominally  built  against  inimdations  (cf.  Herod,  i.  184)  implies  that  they 
stood  near  streams,  and  this  is  just  what  we  find  in  the  case  of  the 
Memnonia  and  tombs  of  Adonis.  Yet  another  indication  of  the  identity 
of  our  myth  and  the  cult  on  which  it  rests  with  the  myth  and  cult  of 
Astarte  and  Adonis  may  be  drawn  from  the  proverb  in  Mar  Apas  Catina 
(Langlois,  *  Collection  des  Historiens  de  I'Armenie,'  p.  29) :  *  Semiramis 
changed  into  stone  long  before  Niobe.'  For  Macrobius  ('  Sat.'  i.  21.  5), 
speaking  of  the  Adonis  myth,  mentions  a  statue  of  Venus  in  the  Lebanon 
mourning  for  her  lover,  whose  eyes  appeared  to  shed  tears  like  the  statue 
of  Niobe.  Such  a  rock-hewn  figure  of  Astarte  mourning  for  Adonis  still 
exists,  and  has  been  figured  by  Eenan  ('  Ph^nicie,'  pi.  38). 

It  were  easy  to  show  that  the  Astarte  myth  accounts  for  other  fea- 
tures in  the  Semiramis  legend ;  thus  the  statement  of  Juba,  in  PUny 
viii.  15,  that  one  of  her  lovers,  was  a  horse,  is  taken  from  the  Izdubar 
poem,  which  tells  the  same  thing  of  Ishtar.  Or,  again,  when  ^lian 
('  Var.  Hist.'  xii.  39)  makes  Semiramis  take  lions  and  panthers  alive,  we 
at  once  see  that  this  story  is  derived  from  the  common  representation  of 
Astarte  and  kindred  eastern  goddesses  as  riding  on  a  lion  (cf.  '  De  Dea 
Syr.'  31).  But  to  dwell  on  these  details  would  only  carry  us  away  from 
the  main  point,  namely  that  the  substantial  basis  of  the  whole  story  lies 
in  the  wide  dispersion,  beyond  Semitic  lands,  of  a  cult  of  Semitic  character 
associated  with  a  goddess  who  bears  a  Semitic  name.  In  this  as  in  all 
other  problems  of  antique  religion  legend  is  to  be  explamed  from  cult  and 
not  conversely,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  Semitic  religion  in  Iranian  lands  is 
a  sufficient  basis  for  the  whole  story  of  the  conquests  of  Semiramis.  The 
victories  of  the  religion  were  necessarily  conceived  as  the  victories  of  the 
goddess,  and  at  length  were  rationalised  into  the  conquests  of  a  Semitic 
queen.  So  \dewed  the  myth  acquires  real  value  to  the  historian,  though 
it  records,  not  a  chapter  of  political  history,  but  an  ancient  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  religious  influence  of  the  Semites  on  foreign  races. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  possible  to  get  a  little  further  in  the 
explanation  of  Ctesias's  story  and  in  the  determination  of  its  sources.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  story  formed  no  part  of  the  official  tradition 
of  the  origins  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  which  Ctesias  might  have  learned 
from  Babylonian  priests.  But  this  fact  by  no  means  involves  the  con- 
clusion that  Ctesias  invented  the  whole  legend ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
in  Babylonia  but  in  Iran  that  a  legend  of  the  conquests  of  Semiramis 
would  naturally  spring  up  to  explain  and  connect  together  the  local  cults 
of  the  foreign  goddess.  The  tendency  to  connect  a  number  of  local 
worships  by  a  legendary  narrative  can  be  observed  in  all  ancient  mytho- 
logies, and  seems  to  be  the  natural  expression  in  matters  of  religion  of  an 
increased  sense  of  political  unity  between  the  worshippers  at  the  several 
local  shrines  which  are  brought  into  the  story.  A  nation  needs  national 
deities,  and  gets  them  by  binding  together  in  a  single  legend  the  local 
deities  of  similar  cult  and  character.  There  is  direct  historical  evidence 
that  a  process  of  this  sort  had  been  going  on  in  Persia  just  before  the 
time  of  Ctesias ;  for  it  appears,  both  from  Berosus  (fr.  16)  and  from  the 
inscriptions,  that  Artaxerxes  II,  at  whose  court  Ctesias  lived,  was  the  first 
Persian  king  to  introduce  an  official  worship  of  Anaitis  in  all  the  great 
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cities  of  his  empire.  Anaitis  was  hardly  a  new  deity,  for  her  name 
(Anahita)  is  genuinely  Iranian ;  so  all  that  Artaxerxes  can  have  done 
was  to  give  official  recognition  and  national  character  to  a  worship  that 
had  previously  existed  in  unofficial  form.  And  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  official  decree  must  have  had  for  its  basis  a  national  movement 
towards  wider  recognition  of  the  deity  in  question.  No  arbitrary  decree 
could  have  made  the  worship  of  Anaitis  so  important  as  it  continued  to 
be  in  Persia  from  this  time  forth. 

Now,  while  the  name  of  Anahita  is  Persian,  the  type  and  cultus  of  the 
goddess  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Astarte,  and  scholars 
are  agreed  that  she  is  the  Aphrodite  Urania  (Astarte)  whose  worship 
Herodotus  (i.  131)  says  that  the  Persians  had  adopted  from  the  Assyrians 
and  Arabs.  Anaitis  or  Anahita,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  official  Persian 
name  (since  Artaxerxes  II)  of  a  goddess  borrowed  from  the  Semites  and 
naturalised  by  being  identified  with  the  previously  unimportant  Anahita. 
The  name  of  Anaitis  is  not  known  to  Herodotus,  who  supposes  (apparently 
incorrectly)  that  the  Persians  called  her  Mitra.  But  the  presumption  is  that 
in  old  time,  before  she  was  completely  naturalised,  she  was  worshipped 
under  one  of  the  many  titles  which  the  Semites  applied  to  the  various 
forms  of  Astarte  ;  and  from  what  we  have  already  learned  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that,  at  many  of  her  shrines,  this  title  was  Semiramis.  To  give 
certainty  to  this  hypothesis,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  the  worship  of 
Anaitis  is  not  only  modelled  on  Astarte  worship  in  general,  but  corresponds 
to  the  particular  type  of  that  worship  which  we  have  seen  to  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Semiramis.  Her  name  ought  to  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Semiramis  mounds  and  with  the  worship  of  a  male  deity 
corresponding  to  Adonis.  Now  one  of  the  shrines  of  Anaitis  about  which 
we  are  best  informed  is  that  at  Zela  in  Pontus  (Strabo,  xi.  2.  4  ;  xii.  3.  37). 
Zela  was  not  so  much  a  town  as  a  fortified  sanctuary,  and  it  stood  on  an 
artificial  mound  which  bore  the  name  of  Semiramis.  Here  Anaitis  was 
worshipped,  along  with  '  the  Persian  deities,  Omanus  and  Anadates.'  The 
second  name  is  perhaps  corrupt ;  at  least,  nothing  certain  is  known 
about  it ;  but  as  regards  Omanus  we  known  from  Strabo,  xv.  3.  15,  that 
at  the  Cappadocian  sanctuaries  his  image  was  carried  about  in  procession. 
From '  Ep.  Jerem.'  30  sq.,  Theocr. '  Idyll.'  xv.  132.  sq.,  we  may  gather  that 
the  god  so  carried  in  procession  was  the  dead  god,  and  the  rite  an  act  of 
mourning ;  but  if  this  be  disputed,  it  still  remains  certain  that  the  temple 
of  Anaitis  stood  on  a  '  mound  of  Semiramis,'  and  that  the  Persian  cult 
succeeded  to  that  of  the  Semitic  deity.  And  in  like  manner  in  Susiana, 
where  Anaitis  was  the  chief  female  goddess,  we  find  the  worship  of 
Memnon — that  is,  of  Adonis  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
in  ^lian,  '  Nat.  An.'  xii.  23,  the  lions  of  Anaitis  occurring  in  a  temple  of 
Adonis  in  this  region  justify  us  in  changing  the  reading  to  '  temple  of 
Anaitis.'  Moreover,  in  this  argument  we  are  not  confined  to  the  cases 
where  Anaitis  is  mentioned  by  name ;  for  the  fact  that  even  in  the  Avesta 
she  is  worshipped  by  Ahuramazda  himself  makes  it  plain  that  she  was 
the  supreme  female  deity  of  the  Iranians,  and  therefore  we  are  justified 
in  referring  to  her  cult  (or  an  equivalent  thereof)  what  the  Greeks  tell  us 
of  the  Medea,  whom,  by  a  transparent  play  on  the  name,  they  suppose  to  be 
the  national  heroine  of  the  Medes.    This  Medea  is  obviously  an  equivalent 
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of  Semiramis,  for  Strabo,  xi.  13.  10,  ascribes  to  her  what  Diodorus  and 
Justin  ascribe  to  Semiramis,  viz.  the  invention  of  the  Median  dress,  which 
seemed  so  remarkable  to  the  Greeks  as  necessarily  to  be  derived  from  a 
heroine  of  masculine  character.  This  feature  points  unmistakably  to  a 
connexion  with  Astarte,  as  may  be  seen  from  Usener's  introduction  to  the 
'  Legenden  der  h.  Pelagia.'  And  the  Median  Medea  of  Strabo  has  a  male 
partner,  caUed  by  the  Greeks  Jason,  whose  tomb-sanctuaries,  like  those  of 
Adonis  or  Memnon,  were  greatly  reverenced  by  the  barbarians  ;  cf.  Justin, 
xlii.  3,  with  Strabo  ut  stip.  For  the  identification  of  the  Median  goddess 
with  Semiramis  may  be  cited  also  Philostratus,  '  Vita  Apol.'  i.  25,  com- 
pared with  the  account  of  the  founding  of  Babylon  in  Diodorus.^ 

From  all  these  evidences,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  worship  of 
the  Semitic  Aphrodite  or  Astarte  in  the  form  of  Semiramis  had  taken 
firm  hold  of  the  Iranian  lands  at  an  early  date,  and  that  in  the  days  of 
Artaxerxes  II  this  cult  had  acquired  an  importance  which  led  to  its  being 
adopted  into  the  official  Persian  religion.  To  this  end  Semiramis  was 
identified  with  Anaitis  or  Anahita,  a  genuine  Persian  figure,  but  one 
which  had  no  national  significance  in  earlier  times'.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  easy  to  understand  (1)  the  formation  of  a  Semiramis  legend 
in  Iran,  (2)  the  prominence  given  to  this  legend  by  Ctesias,  who  Uved  at 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes  II,  (3)  the  disappearance  of  tjie  Semitic  name  of 
the  goddess  from  later  national  Iranian  legends,  while  yet  it  remained 
associated  with  individual  places  in  Iranian  lands,  and  gave  colour  and 
shape  to  the  later  worship  of  Anaitis.  The  Iranian  legend  of  the  con- 
quests of  Semiramis  was  ho  doubt  freely  handled  by  Ctesias  to  suit  his 
public,  but  the  principal  additions  to  this  part  of  the  story  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  later  Greeks  who  worked  over  his  narrative,  and  enriched  it 
with  matter  borrowed  from  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

There  is,  however,  another  part  of  the  story  given  by  Ctesias,  which 
appears  to  owe  much  more  to  his  invention,  namely  the  way  in  which 
Semiramis  and  her  husband  Ninus  appear  as  founders  of  the  historical 
empire  of  Nineveh. 

That  the  Iranian  legend  of  the  goddess  Semiramis  did  not  form 
part  of  an  Iranian  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire  goes  without  saying, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Semiramis  and  Ninus  story  formed  no 
part  of  the  official  historical  tradition  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
priests.  The  type  of  the  goddess  Semiramis  is  one  which  was  common 
to  all  Semites  both  in  Assyria  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  name  Shemiram 
is  not  Assyrian  but  Phoenician,  or  more  probably  Aramaic.  And  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  doubtful  whether  there  was  an  Assyrian  god  Nin  or 
Ninip,  as  Eawlinson  supposes.  At  any  rate,  if  there  was  such  a  god,  the 
founding  of  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not  ascribed  to  him. 
That  the  Greeks  supposed  Ninus  to  be  an  ancient  king  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  proves  nothing  as  to  Assyrian  tradition  ;  the  fact  stands  quite 

*  This  Medea,  according  to  Strabo,  '  appeared  in  public  instead  of  the  king.'  So 
we  shall  find  that  at  Hierapolis  the  image  of  Semiramis  was  borne  in  public  pro- 
cession, while  the  male  partner  of  her  sovereignty  remained  in  the  temple ;  just  as 
in  the  legend  Semiramis  leads  an  active  life,  and  Ninyas  remains  secluded  in  his 
palace.  The  name  Shemiram,  if  interpreted  to  mean  '  manifestation  of  the  exalted,' 
expresses  this  relation  of  the  goddess  to  the  god. 
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on  the  same  footing  as  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Medes  from  Medea 
(Herod,  vii.  62).  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  Greek 
who  invented  Ninus  as  eponym  hero  of  Nineveh ;  the  Semites  themselves 
were  ready  enough  to  invent  eponyms  of  the  kind,  and  any  Syrian  who  • 
was  questioned  as  to  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  and  who  was  not  possessed 
of  such  traditional  lore  on  the  subject  as  the  Babylonian  priests  doubt- 
less had,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  fix  on  Ninus,  whose  name  was 
known  from  an  actually  existing  monument,  viz.  the  tomb  of  Ninus  by 
the  Euphrates  of  which  Ctesias  speaks.  This  tomb  is  the  one  definite 
point  that  we  have  to  start  from  in  inquiring  what  the  original  legend 
about  Ninus  was  ;  and  if  it  really  lay  on  the  Euphrates,  it  follows  at  once 
that  the  original  Ninus  had  nothing  to  do  with  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris, 
or  with  the  Assyrian  monarchy  of  which  Nineveh  was  the  capital.^ 

When  Ctesias  says  that  the  tomb  of  Ninus  stood  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  also  that  it  stood  on  the  Euphrates,  one 
of  these  two  assertions  is  certainly  erroneous,  and  it  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  that  the  first  assertion  is  right  and  the  second  wrong.  But  this 
assumption  is  altogether  arbitrary.  No  doubt  the  true  site  of  Nmeveh 
was  never  entirely  lost  in  local  tradition,  for  the  old  name  still  clung  to 
it  in  Eoman  times,  and  even  in  the  middle  ages.  But  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  II  the  tradition  had  become  so  obscure,  that  when  Xenophon 
passed  the  site  and  noted  the  ruins,  he  was  told  that  they  belonged  to  an 
ancient  city  of  the  Medes  ('  Anab.'  iii.  4).  This  is  very  good  evidence  that 
the  tomb  of  Ninus,  which  Ctesias  describes  as  an  eminence  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  mountain  dominating  all  the  surrounding  plain,  formed  no 
part  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  for  if  it  had  it  would  certainly  have  been 
pointed  out  to  Xenophon.  Accordingly,  the  reasonable  view  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  great  tomb  of  Ninus  really  lay  on  the  Euphrates  as 
Ctesias  says  it  did,  and  that  the  mistake  of  that  author  lay  in  supposing 
that  it  marked  the  site  of  Nineveh,  which  he  had  learned  to  regard 
as  the  city  of  King  Ninus.  And,  in  fact,  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
was  a  Ninus  on  the  Euphrates  answering  to  Ctesias's  description, 
and  that  this  Ninus  was  a  seat  of  Semiramis  worship,  and  the  original 
home  of  certain  parts  of  the  legends  told  about  her  by  the  Greeks. 

Ammianus  (xiv.  8.  7),  speaking  of  the  cities  of  Euphratensis,  names 
'  Hierapolis  vetus  Ninus.'  As  he  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  '  Constanti- 
nopolis  vetus  Byzantium,'  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Hierapohs 
(Bambyce,  Mabbog),  the  great  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
was  anciently  called  Ninus.  Philostratus,  in  Hke  manner,  speaks  several 
times  of  Ninus  or  '  the  ancient  Ninus,'  where  he  plainly  means  Hierapolis, 
and  while  the  single  allusion  to  the  name  m  Ammianus  might  be  a  piece 
of  blundering  antiquarianism,  this  explanation  will  hardly  cover  the  case 
of  Philostratus,  who  uses  also  the  adjective  Ninius  in  speaking  of  Damis, 
a  native  of  the  city  and  the  friend  of  ApoUonius.  It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  it  is  only  by  a  blunder  that  any  other  place  than  Nineveh  could  bear 
the  name  of  Ninus,  for  in  fact  we  know  from  Stephanus  Byzantius  that 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria  was  called  Ninoe.    Aphrodisias,  as  its  name  denotes, 

*  The  Ninus  of  Herod,  i.  7  belongs  to  Lydian  mythology,  and  nothing  that  Hero- 
dotus says  gives  us  any  right  to  connect  him  \dth.  Nineveh.  The  Lydian  mythology 
presents  many  points  of  analogy  to  the  myth  of  Semiramis. 
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was  a  sanctuary  of  the  oriental  Aphrodite,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
both  here  and  at  Hierapolis  the  second  name  of  the  city  was  derived 
from  an  associated  divinity  whose  oriental  name  was  something  like  Nin, 
but  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Nineveh. 

Here,  indeed,  it  may  be  objected  that  Ctesias  evidently  places  the  city 
and  tomb  of  Ninus  close  to  the  Euphrates,  while  Hierapolis  lay  some 
distance  to  the  west,  four  schoeni  from  the  river  according  to  Strabo, 
or  three  parasangs  according  to  Yacut,  s.v.  '  Manbij.'  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Zosiraus  (iii.  12)  names  Hierapolis  as  a  rendezvous  appointed  to 
the  fleet  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  Joshua  Stylites,  who  certainly  did  not 
write  in  ignorance,  speaks  of  '  Mabbog  on  the  river  Euphrates  '  (chap. 
Ixv.  p.  64  of  Wright's  ed.)  In  fact  the  commercial  importance  of  Hiera- 
polis lay  in  its  being  the  city  which  commanded  the  junction  of  the  two 
great  trade  routes  from  Antioch  to  Seleucia,  and  from  Antioch  to  Harran 
(Carrhae)  and  upper  Mesopotamia,  and  the  point  of  bifurcation  was  not  at 
the  city  itself  but  at  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  off,  where 
in  the  middle  ages  there  was  a  bridge  called  the  bridge  of  Mabbog  (Jisr 
Manbij),  and  a  fortress  called  sometimes  '  the  castle  of  Mabbog '  (Hisn 
Manbij,  Abulfeda,  p.  233),  but  more  usually  'the  castle  of  the  star' 
(Qal'at  al-Nejm).  If  we  consider  that  in  ancient  times  the  most  impor- 
tant trade  of  Syria  on  this  line  was  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  avoided 
the  long  caravan  routes,  ascending  the  Euphrates  in  ships  as  far  as 
possible,  we  shall  see  that  the  haven  on  the  Euphrates  must  have  been 
the  starting  point  of  the  city,  and  that  the  inland  foundation  was  pro- 
bably of  later  growth.  At  any  rate,  for  all  effects  upon  the  history  of 
civihsation,  Hierapolis  was  as  essentially  a  port  on  the  Euphrates  as 
Athens  was  a  port  on  the  Mge&n.  And  that  this  was  so  appears  in  the 
ritual  of  the  sacred  city.  According  to  the  '  De  Dea  Syria,'  caps.  18, 
48,  the  greatest  religious  festivals  of  Hierapolis  were  those  celebrated  by 
a  procession  'to  the  sea.'  This  phrase  is  explained  by  Philostratus 
('  Vita  ApoUonii,'  i.  20),  who  tells  us  that  the  Euphrates  was  called  '  the 
sea,'  as  it  had  been  in  Old  Testament  times  and  still  is  by  the  Arabs. 
For  religion,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  trade,  Hierapolis  was  a  city  by  the 
Euphrates.  And  this  observation  enables  us  to  fix  with  great  probability 
the  exact  site  of  the  tomb -sanctuary  of  Ninus.  The  '  castle  of  the  star  ' 
which  commanded  the  bridge  of  Mabbog,  is  built  on  a  lofty  and  isolated 
hill  (Sachau,  *  Eeise,'  p.  153),  such  as  Ctesias  describes.  In  a  Syrian 
district,  Al-Nejm,  '  the  star,'  appears  to  be  a  mere  translation  of  the 
Syriac  kaukabta,  i.e.  the  planet  Venus,  which  in  later  times  was  a 
common  name  of  the  eastern  Aphrodite  (e.g.  Isaac  of  Antioch,  i.  244  sq.), 
so  that  the  castle  of  the  star  is  in  its  origin  a  sanctuary  of  Astarte,  and 
may  well  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  tomb  of  her  subordinate  partner 
Ninus.     It  is  still  frequented  by  great  flocks  of  Astarte's  bird,  the  dove. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  a  more  crucial  piece  of  evidence.  If 
the  Ninus  of  Ctesias  was  really  Hierapolis  or  its  port  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  it  was  not  Assyrian  (in  our  sense  of  the  word)  but  Syrian, 
i.e.  Aramaean,  and  by  inference  Semiramis  and  Ninus  were  Aramasan 
deities.  But  it  is  a  commonplace  with  orientalists,  since  Noldeke's 
analysis  of  the  evidence,  that  Syrian  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  Assyrian, 
and  that  the  Greeks  did  not  keep  the  two  words  apart  as  we  do  when  we 
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use  the  first  to  mean  '  Aramaean,'  and  the  second  to  mean  '  pertaining 
to  the  empire  of  Nineveh.'  Thus  the  expressions  '  Ninus  the  Assyrian,' 
'  Semiramis  the  Assyrian,'  may  quite  well  denote  Aramaean  deities,  and 
the  connexion  which  Ctesias  makes  between  these  legendary  figures  and 
the  Assyrian  empire  may  quite  well  be  a  mere  error  favoured  by  ambiguity 
of  language.  And  that  the  birth  legend  of  Semiramis  is  really  Aramaean 
and  not  Assyrian  (in  our  sense  of  the  word)  appears  beyond  question 
from  the  name  of  her  mother,  Derceto.  Derceto  is  a  Greek  corruption 
of  Atargatis,  a  name  in  which  the  first  element  is  the  specifically  Aramaic 
form  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Ishtar.  If 
Ctesias  had  learned  the  birth  legend  from  Babylonian  priests,  exponents 
of  the  official  priestly  myths  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the  name  of 
Derceto  could  not  have  occurred  in  it.  And  in  point  of  fact  the  scene  of  the 
legend,  as  assigned  by  him,  is  not  Irak  or  the  Tigris  valley,  but  Ascalon  in 
Philistia.  We  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  no  genuine  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  legend  could  possibly  have  been  assigned  to  so  remote  a 
region,  and  one  which  had  always  been  influenced  by  instead  of  commu- 
nicating its  influence  to  the  country  of  the  two  rivers.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  equally  impossible  to  look  on  Ascalon  as  the  veritable  source  of 
the  Semiramis  legend.  The  Greeks  from  Herodotus  downwards  regarded 
Ascalon  as  the  most  ancient  seat  of  Aphrodite  worship,  but  this  only 
means  that  it  was  the  most  ancient  shrine  within  their  range,  which  did 
not  extend  to  the  interior  of  Asia.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand 
why  Ctesias  writing  for  Greeks  placed  the  birth  legend  in  Ascalon,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how,  living  in  Persia,  he  could  have  had  it  from 
Ascalon.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  down  to  the  period  of  Macedonian 
sovereignty  in  Asia  the  language  of  the  Philistine  coast  was  not  Aramaic, 
but  a  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  dialect  (cf.  Noldeke  in  '  Encyc.  Brit.,'  ninth 
«d.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  645),  in  which  the  name  Derceto  or  Atargatis  is  impossible 
except  in  connexion  with  a  borrowed  ritual.  In  a  word  the  birth  legend 
is  Aramaic  in  form  and  must  have  originated  at  an  Aramaean  sanctuary. 

To  clinch  this  argument  and  connect  it  with  what  has  already  been 
said  as  to  the  locality  of  Ninus,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove,  as  can 
easily  be  done,  that  the  elements  of  the  birth  legend  had  their  home  at 
Bambyce  or  Hierapolis.  I  say  the  elements  of  the  birth  legend,  for  as 
told  by  Ctesias  the  story  is  a  complex  one,  in  which  several  originally 
distinct  myths  appear  to  be  artificially  combined.  Aphrodite  smites  the 
goddess  Derceto  with  love  for  one  of  her  own  priests.  A  daughter  is 
born  of  this  amour,  and  Derceto  filled  with  shame  kills  her  lover,  exposes 
her  daughter,  and  herself  plunges  into  the  sacred  pool  of  Ascalon  and  is 
changed  into  a  fish.  The  infant  is  fed  and  brought  up  by  doves  till  she 
is  found  by  shepherds.  The  king's  herdsman,  Simmas,  adopts  her,  and 
gives  her  the  name  of  Semiramis  and  ultimately  marries  her  to  Onnes, 
an  officer  in  the  court  of  Ninus.  Here,  therefore.  Aphrodite,  Derceto, 
and  Semiramis  are  all  distinct,  though  in  reahty  the  two  latter  are  merely 
the  two  forms  of  the  eastern  Aphrodite  associated  with  the  fish  and 
the  dove  respectively.  The  essential  identity  of  Derceto  and  Semiramis 
appears  even  in  Ctesias's  story,  for  Derceto's  lover  whom  the  goddess 
slays  is  a  figure  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  the  unfortunate  lovers  of 
Semiramis  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Onnes,  the  first  husband  of  Semiramis, 
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is  plainly  the  Babylonian  fish  god  Oannes,  who  must  have  been  originally 
associated  with  the  fish  form  of  Astarte.  Originally  each  type  of  the 
great  Semitic  goddess  had  a  local  home  and  a  local  seat  of  its  own.  But 
in  process  of  time  several  types  were  brought  together  in  the  greater 
sanctuaries,  and  their  myths  became  interfused  in  various  and  perplexing 
ways,  giving  rise  to  complex  legends,  which  never  attained  to  the  same 
fixity  as  the  old  elementary  myths  of  which  they  were  made  up,  and 
indeed  were  often  told  in  very  different  ways  at  one  and  the  same  shrine. 
At  HierapoHs,  as  we  know  from  Lucian,  there  were  both  sacred  fish  and 
sacred  doves,  and  one  account  of  the  sanctuary  was  that  it  was  founded 
by  Semiramis  for  her  mother  Derceto.  The  usual  opinion  in  antiquity 
was  that  the  goddess  of  Hierapolis  was  Derceto  or  Atargatis.  But  her 
statue  combined  the  symbols  of  various  types  of  Astarte,  and  there  was 
in  the  temple  another  statue  supposed  to  be  that  of  Semiramis  ('  De  Dea 
Syr.'  cap.  33),  which  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  and  most  sacred 
of  all,  since  it  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  Euphrates  at  the  greatest 
of  the  annual  feasts  (caps.  13,  48).  At  Hierapolis,  therefore,  the  con- 
ditions existed  for  the  formation  of  a  legend  hke  that  of  Ctesias,  in  which 
Derceto  and  Semiramis  both  appear,  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to  find 
either  at  Hierapolis  or  anywhere  else  a  story  exactly  correspondmg  to  his. 
It  is  enough  if  we  can  identify  with  Mabbog  the  mythical  elements  out  of 
which  Ctesias's  story  is  built  up.      These  elements   are   mainly  two  : 

I,  A  myth  of  the  transformation  of  Astarte  into  a  fish  (myth  of  Derceto) ;, 

II.  A  myth  of  the  birth  of  Astarte  and  the  miracle  of  her  being  nursed  by 
doves  (myth  of  Semiramis).     Both  these  myths  belong  to  Hierapohs. 

I.  Ovid  ('  Fasti,'  ii.  459  sqq.)  tells  how  Dione  and  Cupid  fleeing  from 
Typhon  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  were  saved  by  two 
fishes.  The  fishes  were  rewarded  by  being  raised  to  heaven  and  placed 
in  the  zodiac.  The  mention  of  the  Euphrates  is  the  important  point 
here  ;  the  rest  of  the  story  is  not  given  in  its  original  form  ;  but  that 
has  been  preserved  by  Hyginus  ('  Astr.'  ii.  30)  and  Manilius  (iv.  580  sqq.) 
who  say  that  the  goddess  and  her  son  were  transformed  into  fishes.  Ovid 
did  not  choose  to  say  this,  but  the  mention  of  Typhon  shows  that  he 
knew  it.  The  point  of  the  Euphrates  where  the  metamorphosis  took 
place  was  by  Hierapolis,  for  Avienus  (Arat.  '  Phen.'  642,  645)  calls  the 
two  heavenly  fishes  Pisces  Bamhycii. 

II.  Germanicus  ('  Schol.  Arat.')  gives  another  legend  about  the  same 
constellation  to  the  effect  that  the  fishes  found  an  egg  in  the  Euphrates,, 
and  pushed  it  ashore ;  it  was  hatched  by  a  dove,  and  brought  forth  the 
Syrian  Venus. 

The  first  of  these  myths  was  told  at  Ascalon,  as  well  as  at  Hierapolis 
(Xanthus  in  Athenaeus,  viii.  37),  but  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  name  Derceto, 
which  Xanthus  also  uses,  decides  for  the  priority  of  the  Hierapolitan 
legend. 

Both  the  myths  have  undergone  changes  of  an  arbitrary  kind  in  the 
hands  of  Ctesias.  In  the  first  he  omits  the  goddess's  son,  who  appears 
both  in  the  Bambycian  story  and  in  Xanthus.  In  the  second  he  drops 
the  egg  as  too  incredible,  though  the  birth  of  the  goddess  from  the  water  is 
obviously  a  genuine  feature  in  an  Aphrodite  myth,  and  in  its  association 
■with  Hierapolis  serves  to  explain  the  annual  feast  in  which  the  image  of 
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Semiramis  was  carried  down  to  the  river  and  back  again,  and  also  supplies 
the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  name  Mabbog,  which  means  'place  of 
emerging '  of  the  goddess. 

These  two  modifications  of  the  genuine  myth  are  closely  connected. 
If  the  dove  goddess  Semiramis  was  born  from  the  river,  she  cannot  be 
the  daughter  of  Derceto,  born  before  the  latter  was  changed  into  a  fish. 
And  all  that  Ctesias  says  about  Derceto's  shame  and  the  exposure  of  the 
child  of  her  illicit  love  is  plainly  modern  and  Greek  not  Syrian.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  original  story  Derceto  had  no 
daughter  but  only  a  son,  who  was  a  fish  god  as  she  herself  was  a  fish 
goddess.  Semiramis  was  not  the  daughter  of  Derceto,  but  another  type 
of  the  same  deity,  and  Ctesias  (or  his  informant)  makes  her  the  daughter 
of  the  goddess  by  eliminating  the  son.  There  was  no  place  in  the  myth 
for  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

In  fact  the  fish  god,  son  of  the  divine  queen  of  Hierapolis,  and  sharer 
of  her  sanctuary,  appears  in  Ctesias  in  another  connexion  as  Ninyas  son 
of  Semiramis.  Ninyas  living  '  like  an  invisible  god,'  hidden  in  his  palace 
and  surrounded  by  concubines  and  eunuchs,  is  not  at  all  like  a  real 
Assyrian  king ;  but  he  is  exactly  the  type  of  a  Semitic  god  holding  the 
second  place  in  an  Astarte  temple,  enthroned  in  the  adytum,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hierodouloi  and  galli.  His  story  is  simply  the  translation 
into  narrative  form  of  a  description  of  the  divine  son  as  worshipped 
with  his  mother  in  the  great  temple  of  Hierapolis.  And  with  this  his 
name  agrees,  for  Ninyas  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  Syriac  nun,  '  fish,' 
or  its  diminutive  minds,  '  little  fish,'  in  fact  the  ichthys  of  Xanthus." 

Now  in  my  book  on  '  Kinship  in  Ancient  Arabia,'  I  have  shown  that 
in  the  oldest  Semitic  cults,  where  a  god  and  a  goddess  are  worshipped 
together,  they  are  not  husband  and  wife,  the  god  having  the  pre-eminence, 
but  mother  and  son,  the  mother  taking  the  first  place.  This  combination 
dates  from  the  earliest  stage  of  society,  when  marriage  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  was  unknown,  and  when  kinship  and  inheritance  ran  in  the  female 
line.  The  mother  in  such  cases  is  an  unmarried  but  not  a  chaste  goddess. 
The  Ishtar  of  the  Izdubar  legend  is  a  deity  of  this  type,  a  polyandrous 
goddess  4  and  the  Syrian  Astarte  is  depicted  in  the  same  character  by 
christian  Syriac  writers.  The  prostitution  practised  at  her  shrines  was 
a  relic  of  ancient  polyandry ;  the  hierodouloi  like  their  mistress  were  un- 
married but  not  chaste,  and  at  Byblus,  at  Babylon,  and  apparently  at 
Hierapolis  also  ('  De  Dea  Syr.'  c.  60  compared  with  c.  6)  virgins  made 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  polyandrous  principle  at  the  shrine  of 
the  goddess  before  their  marriage.^  Semiramis  from  the  death  of  Ninus 
downwards  is  just  such  a  polyandrous  goddess,  who  refuses  to  contract  a 
legitimate  marriage  lest  (falling  under  the  dominion  of  her  husband)  she 
should  lose  her  sovereignty  (Diod.  ii.  13).  And  this  feature  in  her 
character  is  essential,  for  the  story  of  the  Semiramis  mounds  shows  that 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  ritual  of  all  her  shrines.    At  these  the  lovers 

'  Here  again  we  see  that  the  legend  is  Aramaic,  not  Palestinian,  for  nun  is  an 
Aramaic  word,  and  the  fish  god  of  Ascalon  is  Dagon. 

*  The  veiled  hint  of  Lucian  is  interpreted  by  what  Isaac  of  Antioch  (i.  212)  says  of 
Bethhur.  The  worship  of  Bethhur  was  derived  from  Harran  (ibid.  p.  208),  and  in 
religion  Harran  was  '  the  sister  '  of  Mabbog  (Jacob  of  Sarug  in  Z.  d.  M.  Q.  xxix.  110). 
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play  a  very  subordinate  part ;  they  are  heroes  rather  than  gods,  and  they 
have  no  pretence  to  share  the  throne  of  the  goddess.  This  place  belongs 
not  to  a  spouse,  but  to  Ninyas  the  son  of  the  divine  queen. 

I  have  gone  into  this  point  in  some  detail,  because  it  supplies  the 
necessary  point  of  view  for  criticising  what  Ctesias  says  of  Ninus.     That 
Ninus  and  Ninyas  are  not  originally  distinct  personages  has  been  often 
suspected,  but  it  has  generally  been  thought  that  Ninyas  is  merely  the 
double  of  Ninus.     It  appears  from  what  has  now  been  said  that  the  true 
state  of  the  case  is  just  the  opposite.     Ninyas  fits  exactly  into  the  myth, 
while  the  whole  story  of  Ninus  is  at  variance  with  its  most  essential 
details.    Everything  about  the  Ninus  of  Ctesias  except  his  tomb  is  hollow 
and  unreal.     We  have  seen  that  he  cannot  have  been  originally  connected 
with  Nineveh,  so  that  the  exploits  ascribed  to  him  are  not  based  on 
genuine  historical  tradition.     But  these  exploits  are  equally  out  of  place 
in  the  myth  ;  for  even  in  Ctesias's  tale  we  feel  that  we  are  meant  to  think 
of.  Semiramis  as  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  that,  therefore,  Asia 
cannot  have  been  conquered  by  her  husband  before  her.     Ctesias  had  to 
find  a  career  for  Ninus  because  he  began  by  assuming  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire.     But  in  the  whole  record 
of  his  wars  there  is  not  a  single  fragment  of  definite  local  tradition,  not  a 
single  concrete  detail  of  the  slightest  value  except  the  statement  that  his 
conquests  were  made  with  the  aid  of  Arab  allies.     And  this  trait  is  stolen 
from  the  legend  of  Semiramis,  for  she,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Aphrodite 
Urania  whose  worship,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  borrowed  from  the 
Assyrians  (Syrians)   and  Arabs ;    and  we  know  from  Lucian   that   all 
Arabia  thronged  to  her  feast  at  Hierapolis.     The  whole  exploits  of  Ninus 
before  Semiramis  comes  into  his  story  are  mere  padding,  but  the  account 
of  his  marriage  with  her,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  through  this  marriage 
that  she  became  a  queen  (i.e.  a  deity)  are  an  exact  inversion  of  the  original 
relation  between  the  great  Syrian  goddess  and  the  associated  god.     Ninus 
the  king  is  in  fact  Ninyas  in  a  new  role,  transformed  from  the  son  into 
the  husband  of  the  queen.     I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  reason  to 
ascribe  this  inversion  to  Ctesias,  for  exactly  the  same  change  of  relation- 
ship took  place  in  the  case  of  other  Semitic  syzygies,  the  divine  myth 
adapting  itself  to  the  new  state  of  society  in  which  women  were  tied  to 
one  husband,  and  fatherhood,  not  maternity,  became  the  basis  of  the  law 
of  kinship  and  inheritance.     In  a  patriarchal  society  the  old  worship  of 
mother  and  son  seemed  out  of  place,  and  the  son  became  a  husband  or 
Baal.     At  Hierapolis  this  change  was  not  fully  carried  out ;  the  mother 
and  son  myth  held  its  ground,  as  we  see  from  the  Koman  legends.     But 
an  accommodation  to  new  ideas  seems  to  have  been  made  by  splitting  the 
male  god  into  two,  and  adding  Ninus  the  husband  to  Ninyas  the  son. 
This  was  not  done  without  producing  some  confusion,  as  appears  in  the 
story,  told  by  Justin  and  Agathias,  of  the  incestuous  love  of  the  goddess  for 
her  son.     On  one  side,  therefore,  Ninus  is  simply  the  double  of  his  son. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  appropriated  certain  elements  from  one  of  the 
goddess's  lovers,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  his  early  death,  and  from 
the  fact  that  his  tomb  was  shown.     The  tomb  by  the  Euphrates  was,  I 
apprehend,  originally  the  tomb  of  the  nameless  lover  whom  Derceto  slew. 
In  like  manner,  according  to  the  story  given  by  Dino  (iElian,  '  V.  H.' 
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vii.  1),  Ninus  was  killed  by  Semiramis.     The  hero  lover  and  the  divine 
son  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  shortlived  husband  and  king. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  seek  to  define  precisely  the  result  attained. 
Semiramis  is  a  name  and  form  of  Astarte,  and  the  story  of  her  conquests 
in  upper  Asia  is  a  translation  into  the  language  of  political  history  of  the 
diffusion  and  victories  of  her  worship  in  that  region.  The  centre  of 
diffusion — at  least  the  main  centre — was  Bambyce  or  Hierapolis,  the 
greatest  sanctuary  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  to  which,  at  the  annual  feast  of 
Semiramis's  birth  from  the  Euphrates,  pilgrims  gathered  in  the  time  of 
Lucian  '  from  all  Syria  and  Arabia  and  from  the  parts  beyond  the  river.' 
Hierapolis  was  never  the  seat  of  a  great  monarchy,  but  it  was  a  great 
meeting-place  of  trade,  where  the  waterway  of  the  Euphrates  was  inter- 
sected by  the  road  from  Coele- Syria  to  upper  Mesopotamia  and  the 
farther  east.  And  just  as  the  worship  of  Astarte  (Aphrodite)  was  carried 
to  the  west  by  Phoenician  traders,  the  same  worship  was  spread  by 
Aramaean  traders  in  the  lands  of  the  east.  The  empire  of  Assyria  had,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  share  in  the  thing  at  all.  It  was  by  a  mere  blunder  of 
the  Greeks  or  of  some  ignorant  Syrian  consulted  by  the  Greeks  that 
the  Ninus  or  Ninyas  of  Hierapolitan  myth  was  brought  into  connexion 
with  Nineveh ;  crude  euhemerism,  a  free  handling  of  the  local  myths  of 
Semiramis  sanctuaries,  and  a  large  importation  of  elements  borrowed  from 
the  story  of  Alexander,  did  the  rest,  and  produced  the  fabulous  Greek 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  same  circle  of  myth  was  pressed  into  service  for  the  Greek 
story  of  Sardanapalus,  in  which  the  warlike  Assurbanipal  is  disguised  in 
the  vestments  of  an  effeminate  Semitic  god. 

W.    EOBERTSON    SmITH> 


THE    DEIFICATION    OF   ALEXANDER   THE    GREAT. 

Olim  magna  res  erat  deum  fieri,  jam  famam  mimum  fecistis,  said  Father 
Janus  to  the  assembled  gods ;  and  where  so  respectable  a  divinity  leads 
the  way,  we  men  ought  surely  to  assist  the  tory  party  in  Olympus  in 
the  laudable  endeavour  to  maintain  the  exclusiveness  of  their  ancient 
company ;  but  in  this  instance  if  we  protest  against  the  gratuitous  ascrip- 
tion of  divinity  to  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  we  do  it  rather  to  his  glory 
than  his  humiliation.  Historians  have  been  strangely  persistent  in  re- 
peating this  charge  against  the  great  Macedonian,  that  he  would  have 
been  a  god :  the  strictures  of  Niebuhr  and  Grote  are  not  more  damning 
than  the  apologies  of  Droysen  ;  nor  does  Thirlwall  or  Professor  Freeman 
discredit  the  legend.  And  yet  it  is  so  utterly  groundless,  and  withal  so 
injurious,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  in  some  detail  this  im- 
putation of  insolence  and  folly  laid  to  the  account  of  one  with  whose  name 
romance  has  been  so  busy  as  to  leave  small  space  for  history. 

It  need  hardly  be  premised  that  in  such  inquiry  we  must  depend 
chiefly  on  Arrian,  the  most  critical  and  best  informed  of  the  Alexander 
historians,  and  removed  by  little  more  than  are  the  other  extant  chroni- 
clers from  the  period  of  which  he  treats  ;  but  stiU  four  hundred  years  is 
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a  long  stretch,  and  between  Alexander  and  Arrian  intervenes  a  mass  of 
legend  and  tradition  which,  while  not  affecting  the  actual  facts  derived 
from  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus,  will  render  wellnigh  valueless  original 
comments  and  deductions  by  the  author  himself.  Perhaps  if  we  bear 
this  consideration  in  mind,  and  hold  as  of  first  importance  the  narrative 
of  facts,  we  may  find  that  it  has  not  been  idly  said  that  in  no  respectable 
author  is  it  proved  that  Alexander  called  himself  son  of  Ammon. 

Students  of  the  historians  of  this  period  will,  I  think,  allow  that  this 
inquiry  may  be  confined  with  much  convenience  and  no  less  certainty  to 
four  incidents  in  the  record  of  Alexander — four  occasions,  that  is  to  say,  on 
which  the  assumption  of  divinity  has  been  accounted  most  clearly  proved. 
These  are  the  visit  to  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  the  banquet  at  Baktra,  re- 
markable for  the  first  prostration,  the  mutiny  at  Opis,  and  the  famous 
decree  demanding  divine  honour  from  the  Greek  cities.  If  this  fourfold 
wave  can  be  surmounted  successfully,  we  may  safely  relegate  the  whole 
charge  to  the  category  of  libel. 

The  first  wave  is  easy :  we  need  not  ask  what  brought  Alexander  to 
Ammon  ;  it  may  be  that  an  expedition  originally  directed  against  Cyrene 
was  diverted  by  the  timely  cession  which  met  the  conqueror  at  Parse- 
tonium,'  and  that  superstition  and  curiosity  then  induced  a  dash  across 
the  desert  to  the  oasis  ;  or  the  latter  may  be  the  one  and  original  motive, 
for,  without  reckoning  the  romantic  and  religious  elements  in  Alexander's 
nature,  there  were  great  projects  floating  in  his  mind,  as  the  letters  of  the 
previous  year  to  Darius  had  shown,  for  which  he  might  well  desire  the 
sanction,  real  or  apparent,  of  so  famous  a  monitor.  That  he  went  con- 
sulturus  de  origine  sua  is  simply  the  invention  of  an  Augustan  writer.^ 
With  regard  to  Alexander's  questions  and  the  reply  of  the  oracle,  we  have 
it  as  clearly  as  possible  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  that 
the  consultation  took  place  in  camera,  and  that  the  king  revealed  no  more 
than  that  the  answer  was  agreeable  to  his  wishes ;  ^  but  we  may  gather 
in  some  sort  the  character  of  the  information  then  imparted  from  later 
passages  in  Alexander's  life,  e.g.  his  sacrificing  to  certain  gods  on  the 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  because,  as  he  said,  Ammon  had  so  enjoined 
him.^  In  fact  it  is  needless  to  suppose  that  anything  was  revealed  to  the 
young  conqueror,  save  the  fulfilment  in  the  future  of  his  hopes  of  eon- 
quest,  and  the  religious  observances  to  be  complied  with  if  he  would  fight 
with  the  gods  upon  his  side.  And  yet  where  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
are  ignorant,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Trogus  Pompeius  are  wise ;  and 
modern  historians  have  been  content  to  accept  even  the  version  of  the 
notorious  Callisthenes,  including  the  amazing  resuscitation  and  pre- 
voyance  of  the  oracle  of  Branchidae — a  version  doubted  even  in  the  days  of 
Strabo.s 

The  genesis  of  the  fable  is  explained  sufficiently  if  we  remember  that 
some  of  those  who  deified  Alexander  after  his  death,  and  inscribed  his 
portrait  with  the  symbols  of  Ammon  on  their  coins,  would  desire  to  put 
on  record  some  definite  proof  or  sanction  of  his  divinity ;  and  what 
better  than  a  literal  acknowledgment  thereof  by  the  high  priest  of 
Ammon  himself?  a  god  who,  identified  by  Greeks   and   Macedonians 

'  Diod.  xvii.  49,  *  Justin,  xi.  11.  '  Arrian,  iii.  3,  4. 

*  lb.  vi.  19.  *  Strabo,  pp.  814,  815. 
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with  Zeus,  and  by  Egyptians  with  Ea  the  progenitor  of  their  old  kings, 
appealed  to  the  most  powerful  elements  in  Alexander's  legacy  of  empire, 
as  possibly  no  other  single  god  could  have  done.  This  view  is  not  novel, 
for  others  have  already  pointed  to  the  sober  narrative  which  Arrian  derives 
from  contemporary  historians  as  outweighing  the  common  fable  of  lesser 
chroniclers ;  and  the  iteration  of  the  truth  must  be  excused  by  the  per- 
sistent manner  in  which  it  is  yet  ignored  by  the  few  that  deal  with  this 
neglected  period  of  history. 

Four  years  have  passed,  and  Alexander  is  now  the  great  king ;  his 
empire  embraces  half  a  continent,  but  he  well  knows  that  it  needs  firmer 
bonds  than  those  of  military  coercion,  else,  in  the  apt  simile  of  the  Indian 
sage,  he  will  be  but  as  one  that  treadeth  on  a  corner  of  a  wine  skin  to 
find  the  rest  ever  rise  up  around  him.  He  is  ruler  over  a  few  Greeks 
and  many  barbarians :  can  he  safely  despise  the  latter  to  the  exclusive 
glorification  of  the  former  ?  or  will  it  not  be  an  achievement  worthy  alike 
of  his  prudence  and  his  genius  to  consolidate  Europe  and  Asia  into  one 
great  nation  by  ties  alike  of  custom  and  of  kindred  ?  That  such  was  his 
purpose  in  his  latter  years  is,  I  think,  undisputed :  for  the  marriages 
solemnised  at  Susa  and  the  bounties  bestowed  on  ten  thousand  of  his 
soldiers  who  had  wedded  Asiatics  prove  it  no  less  than  the  Median  dress 
that  he  himself  assumed,  and  the  army  of  Asiatic  youths  that  his  viceroys 
were  instructed  to  train  and  arm  in  the  Macedonian  fashion ;  and  the 
vexation  of  the  exclusive  Macedonians  at  the  levelling  policy  of  their 
leader,  added  national  exasperation  to  the  more  immediate  causes  of  the 
outbreak  at  Opis  ;  but  so  little  was  Alexander  deterred  from  his  purpose, 
that  one  of  his  last  acts  was  the  reconstitution  of  the  phalanx  on  the  basis 
of  a  complete  fusion  of  European  and  Asiatic  elements. 

But  if  the  fact  is  undisputed,  the  justice  of  the  policy  has  not  been  so 
generally  conceded ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  those  who  persist  in  looking 
at  the  history  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  with  the  eyes  of 
Demosthenes  only  should  exclaim  at  the  iniquity  of  contaminating  the 
pure  Hellenic  stock  with  the  baser  barbarian,  forgetting  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  new  empire  depended  on  the  bastard  race,  and  that  thus 
only  could  that  common  language  be  spread  over  the  East  which  has 
rendered  possible  alike  the  progress  of  commerce  and  of  Christianity,  and 
done  most  to  preserve  the  legacy  of  Hellenism,  the  cause  of  this  very 
partisanship  ;  for  Athens  of  the  fourth  century  was  but  a  dying  plant  in 
an  effete  soil  till  the  Macedonian  gathered  it  to  plant  its  seeds  in  another 
field.  Nothing  so  well  displays  the  wonderful  power  which  Mr.  Grote 
possessed  of  identifying  himself  with  the  sentiments  of  the  period  that 
he  records  as  his  assumption  of  the  position  of  an  Athenian  of  the  last  age 
of  freedom,  who  would  rather  the  city  of  Pericles  died  under  her  orators 
than  live  under  Macedon  to  renew  the  world. 

That  nothing  was  intended  by  the  Trpoo-cui-Tjo-tc  exacted  at  Baktra 
except  the  assimilation  of  the  habit  of  two  peoples  before  their  king,  a  very 
brief  review  of  the  actual  evidence  will  abundantly  prove.  The  circum- 
stances are  related  with  much  detail  by  Arrian  and  Curtius,  more  briefly 
by  Justin  and  Plutarch,  while  the  text  of  Diodorus  fails  at  this  point. 
The  two  first  named  embellish  their  narratives  with  speeches  ascribing  the 
suggestion  of  prostration  variously  to  Anaxarchus  or  Cleon  the  Sicilian,  but 
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agreeing  with  our  other  authorities  generally  (though  not  in  detail)^  in  as- 
cribing the  leadership  of  the  opposition  to  Callisthenes  ;  and  it  is  in  these 
speeches  only  that  a  religious  significance  is  ascribed  to  the  ceremony. 
To  argue  from  speeches  in  ancient  authors  is,  needless  to  say,  dangerous 
enough  at  any  time,  but  in  this  connexion  doubly  so  ;  for,  while  we  may 
disregard  the  compositions  of  Curtius  altogether  on  the  general  principle 
that  a  rhetorical  exercise  is  least  trustworthy  when  occasion  for  rhetori- 
cal exaggeration  is  present  (and  the  brief  narrative  of  Justin  affords  no 
ground  for  supposing  the  existence  of  any  speeches  at  all  in  the  original 
of  Trogus  Pompeius),  those  of  Arrian,  on  the  other  hand,  are  certainly  not 
derived  from  his  best  authorities,  if  from  any  whatsoever.  His  words  in 
introducing  the  episode  are  these  :  'Yirep  rrjg  -n-potTKwiiatMQ  ottwq  ifvavTiwtirf 
'AXe^ai'SjQw,  cat  Toioale  Kar ix^i  ^oyog ,''  the  concluding  expression 
being  never  used  when  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus  furnishes  the  narrative.  We 
may  compare  it  with  the  words  TtpotrKWEiaQai  kQiXnv  ' AXilavZpov  \6yoq 
Kari'^ii,  VTTovffTjQ  fikv  avrio  KaX  Trjq  afi(j>i  row  "Ayu/xwvoe  Trarpoc  /J-dWov  ri  y 
^iXiTTTTov  hj^i]Q  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  point  to  mere  legendary 
misinterpretation  of  the  real  policy  implied  ;  and  with  eKeUva  ovk  en  iiruLKij 
ZoKbi  Tov  KaWitTderovg  {^e'lirep  aXridrj  (TvyyeypaTrrai)  on  k.t.X.  in 
chapter  ix.,  an  expression  which  prompts  a  suspicion  that  Callisthenes 
himself  may  be  the  author  of  the  whole  misrepresentation,  which  would 
assuredly  make  the  hated  name  of  Alexander,  which  he  himself  had 
little  cause  to  love,  stink  yet  more  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Greeks  for  whom 
his  chronicle  was  written.  But  even  if  these  speeches,  ascribed  as  they 
are  to  different  orators  by  Arrian  and  Curtius,  be  not  directly  derived 
from  CaUisthenes,  but  express  no  more  than  the  essence  of  a  popular 
tradition,  we  may  safely  put  them  aside  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  mass 
of  fable  that  obscured  the  great  personality  of  Alexander  from  the  moment 
of  his  death.  Lastly,  if  any  one  be  still  disposed  to  accept  such  speeches 
as  genuinely  representative  of  facts,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  another  in 
Arrian,  that  of  Alexander  to  the  mutineers,  which  will  tell  as  strongly 
against,  as  these  do  for,  the  hypothesis  of  self-deification. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  these  simple  facts  :  that  at  a  certain  banquet 
held  in  the  Baktrian  capital  the  ceremony  of  prostration  was  inaugurated, 
probably  by  preconcerted  arrangement,  and  that  it  met  with  strong  op- 
position from  the  Europeans  on  Alexander's  staff,  though  none  from  the 
Asiatics.  We  may  also  assume  that  CalHsthenes  on  this  occasion  repre- 
sented the  feeling  of  the  Macedonians,  and  that  he  possibly  suffered  in 
the  sequel  for  so  doing.  For  there  existed  at  this  time,  as  any  one  who 
will  read  the  judicious  remarks  of  Thirlwall  on  the  trial  of  Philotas  will 
admit,  a  dangerous  undercurrent  of  opposition  to  Alexander  in  his  own 
camp  :  those  veterans  who  recalled  Philip  and  his  uniformly  '  national ' 
policy  were  not  likely  to  fall  in  all  at  once  with  his  son's  attempts  to 
level  the  exclusive  barriers  of  Macedonian  prejudice ;  and  Macedonian 
monarchs  had  not  hitherto  held  their  power  on  so  sure  a  tenure  that  even 
an  Alexander  could  suffer  a  malcontent  party  to  vaunt  itself  in  the  eyes 
of  those  soldiers  on  whom  depended  his  all. 

One  word  more  on  a  subject  which  will  recur  later,  and  the  second 

^*  Compare  Arrian's  account  with  Plutarch,  Alex.  54.  '  Arrian,  iv.  9. 
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wave  is  past.  May  we  not  see  in  this  gratuitous  ascription  of  a  foolish 
and  useless  motive  to  an  intelligible  and  politic  ceremony,  the  genesis  of 
the  whole  tradition  of  Alexander's  self- affiliation  to  Ammon  ?  May  it 
not  be  the  outcome  equally  of  the  ignorance  of  Greeks  or  the  malice  of 
individuals  ?  A  Greek  prostrated  himself  to  two  powers,  a  god  or  the 
great  king,  and  if  he  were  Conon  only  to  one  ;  to  a  Greek  the  conception 
of  Alexander  as  the  great  king  never  presented  itself ;  he  was  either  a 
barbarian  king  of  Macedon,  conquering  other  barbarians,  or  at  best  the 
self-proclaimed  champion  of  Hellas,  avenging  her  on  her  hereditary  foe 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  the  latter,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  character 
which  Alexander  played  pretty  consistently  to  Greek  eyes,  sending  home 
the  statues  of  the  Athenian  liberators  as  earnest  of  his  mission  oi  revanche, 
burning  Persepolis,  and  cutting  off  the  descendants  of  the  Branchidse  root 
and  branch  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  How  then  should  a  Greek,  with 
that  mist  of  anti-barbarian  prejudice  upon  his  eyes  that  darkened  the 
vision  even  of  Aristotle,  entertain  for  one  moment  the  idea  that  a  descen- 
dant of  Heracles  could  be  the  great  king  ?  Of  the  two  ideas  all  the  hero 
legends  and  popular  mythology  induced  him  to  prefer  the  affiliation  to 
Zeus.  Alexander  then  was  being  worshipped  in  Asia  as  a  god ;  his  fathers 
were  in  direct  descent  from  Zeus  as  it  was,  and  had  taken  care  to  impress 
that  fact  on  the  Greeks  at  certain  notable  conjunctures  not  yet  wholly 
forgotten. 

Add  to  this  that  scandal  and  legend  had  both  been  free  with  the 
reputation  of  Alexander's  mother  ;  she  had  lived  on  the  worst  terms  with 
Philip,  the  young  Alexander  was  openly  branded  as  a  bastard,  and,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  a  statement  of  Arrian,*  Olympias  herself  vaunted 
him  as  a  son  of  a  god.  We  need  attach  no  weight  now  to  such  tales  in 
the  face  of  Philip's  acknowledgment  of  his  son  and  Alexander's  repeated 
references  to  his  father  ;  ^  but  we  may  be  sure  such  scandal  was  common 
talk  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  latter  country  had  little  cause  to 
love  the  cruel  and  imperious  queen-regent ;  and  thus  a  motive  and  an 
excuse  would  be  suggested  that  would  make  Alexander's  presumption 
seem  the  more  possible  and  probable.  In  later  days  the  paternity  of  the 
great  conqueror  was  further  obscured  by  an  accretion  of  fortuitous  or 
interested  romance  :  the  conquered  peoples  hastened  to  claim  him  as  one 
of  themselves ;  either  Nectanebo  the  magician  king,  wandering  to  Pella, 
seduces  Olympias  in  the  visible  shape  of  Ammon ;  '*^  or  Ochus  in  disgust 
sends  back  his  new  bride  Philip's  daughter,  and  of  her  is  born  Alexander, 
rightful  tenth  in  descent  of  the  race  of  the  Kaianides. ' '  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Solomon,  no  name  is  more  frequent  in  the  literature  and  legend 
of  the  East ;  prophet,  wizard,  or  philosopher,  Escander  al  Eoumi  marches 
through  the  earth  in  many  a  story,  and  the  Koran  and  the  Persian  poets 
do  but  embellish  the  common  legends  of  centuries,  legends  which  might 

.  *  Arrian,  v.  10. 

«  E.g.  in  his  speech  to  the  mutineers  (if  that  be  evidence),  and  in  his  letter  to 
Darius.    Arrian,  ii.  14. 

'«  Pseudo-Callisth.  ch.  i.  foil,  and  its  Latin  versions ;  Abulfarag.,  Hist.  Dyn.  iv. ; 
and  other  Arabian  and  Persian  forms  of  the  legend,  and  the  medieval  cycle  generally. 
"  Persian  tradition  quoted  by  D'Herbelot,  Bihl.  Orient,  art.  '  Escander,'  and  by 
Favre,  BechercJies  sur  les  Histoires  fabuleuses  d^ Alexandre,  p.  9  foil. 
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well  be  both  cause  and  cover  for  the  introduction  of  fiction  into  sober 
history,  and  are  but  the  last  expansion  of  the  lying  tales  of  Ephippus  or 
Callisthenes. 

The  third  wave  is  a  little  one,  hardly  a  wave  at  all.     Alexander  has 
returned  from  the  limits  of  his  conquest  through  the  horrible  Gedrosian 
sands,  through  Carmania  and  Susiana  to  Opis  on  the  Tigris ;  and  at  last 
the  sullen  discontent  which  had  peeped  out  long  ago  in  Parthia,'^  and  had 
broken  his  stubborn  heart  at  the  Hyphasis,  has  blazed  out  into  open 
mutiny.     Of  the  two  incompatible  accounts  of  the  soldiers'  motive,  that 
of  Justin  is  by  far  the  more  intelligible,  and  we  may  for  once  prefer  him 
to  Arrian.     The  latter  asserts  that  the  proximate  cause  of  outbreak  was 
the  disgust  of  the  Macedonians  at  being  ordered  home  while  Asiatics 
took  their  places  with  Alexander.     Now  this  is  hard  to  reconcile,  first, 
with  the  tenor  of  their  conduct  in  Parthia  and  at  the  Hyphasis,  where 
they  desired  nothing  so  much  as  discharge  in  order  to  enjoy  their  gains 
at  home  ;  secondly,  with  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  such  violent  resistance 
they  were  sent  home  with  Craterus  immediately  afterwards  to  the  number 
of  10,000,  while  new  levies  were  to  replace  them  ;  and,  thirdly,  with  the 
fusion  of  the  two  races  at  the  great  banquet  of  reconciliation,  an  experi- 
ment too  bold  surely  even  for  Alexander  to  hazard  with  an  army  that  had 
just  mutinied  on  account  of  lesser  favours  shown  to  these  very  Asiatics. 
Nor  indeed  are  the  10,000  mixed  marriages  which  Alexander  had  lately 
rewarded  at  Susa  very  compatible  with  any  such  powerful  prejudice.    The 
version  of  Justin  obviates  all  these  difficulties  :  the  mutiny  arose  not  among 
those  ordered  home,  who  were  glad  enough  to  go,  but  among  those  de- 
tained who  wished  equally  for  discharge :   itec  amws  sed  stipendia  sua 
numerari  jubebant:  pariter  in  viilitiam  lectos,  pariter  sacramento  solvi 
cequum  censentes.     Both   accounts,  however,  agree  in  stating  that   the 
soldiers  bade  their  king  continue  the  war  in  company  with  his  father, 
meaning  thereby,  says   Arrian,   Ammon.     Justin   adds,  quatenus  suos 
milites  fastidiat,  which  is  unintelligible  on  his  own  showing  that  the 
soldiers  only  wanted  to  be  set  free.     Arrian  represents  Alexander  in  his 
reply  again  and  again  alluding  to  Philip  as  his  father  ^^  (and  possibly  this 
speech,  agreeing  generally  as  it  does  with  that  of  Curtius,  has  some 
claims  to  be  taken  in  evidence) ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  at  most  a 
vulgar  gibe  was  hurled  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour,  and  whether  historical 
or  not,  no  more  is  proved  than  that  some  of  Alexander's  European 
soldiers  read,  as  they  were  sure  to  do,  their  own  meaning  into  his  policy. 
So  far  very  little  has  been  advanced  that  is  new,  though  much  that  is 
too  often  forgotten  ;  but  the  fourth  wave,  last  and  greatest,  relates  to  an 
event  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  critically  examined 
hitherto.     Almost  all  modern  historians  of  Greece  record,  and  that  with- 
out apparent  hesitation,  that  shortly  after  Alexander's  return  to  the  west 
he  issued  two  decrees  to  the  Greek  cities,  one  enjoining  the  recall  of  exiles, 
the  other  demanding  divine  honours  for  himself.    The  first  is  twice  attested 
by  Diodorus  and  quoted  word  for  word ;  ^^  it  is  also  recorded  by  Justin  '^ 

'^  Justin,  xii.  3. 

'^  Arrian,  vii.  9 :    irpuTo.   76   airh  ^iXiinrov   tov  irarphs,  ■^  irtp  koI  eiKhs,  rov  K6yov 
ip^ofiai.     ToCto  fikv  TO,  eK  tov  irarphs  tov  iftov  is  vfnas  vvripyfjitva,  &C.  &C. 
'*  xvii.  109  ;  xviii.  8.  '*  xiii.  5. 
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and  Curtius ;  we  know  it  to  have  been  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  festival 
of  324,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  determining  causes  of  the  Laniian 
war  ;  in  short,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  event  of  the  period.  But  let  us  look 
to  the  other  decree,  fatal  alike,  if  genuine,  to  our  estimate  of  Alexander 
and  to  our  whole  hypothesis  ;  albeit  remembering  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  in  the  least  discredited  by  any  honours  paid  spontaneously 
by  Greek  cities,  were  they  as  extravagant  as  those  which  afterwards  dis- 
graced the  relations  of  Athens  and  Demetrius  the  besieger. 

First,  no  mention  whatever  of  this  decree  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of 
the  five  principal  records  of  Alexander's  life,  nor  in  any  remaining  frag- 
ment of  a  contemporary  or  trustworthy  historian  of  the  period.'^  The 
silence  of  Arrian  I  will  do  no  more  than  record,  seeing  that  he  omits  also 
the  decree  for  the  exiles,  and  that  there  is  a  lacuna  in  our  text  during  this 
year  324  :  I  would  simply  put  him  aside,  together  with  Curtius,  whose 
narrative  also  fails  in  this  year,  as  supplying  no  positive  evidence  for  the 
decree.  But  the  silence  of  Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Plutarch,  is  a  powerful 
argument.  Kemember  that  the  historian  first  named  deals  somewhat 
fully  with  these  closing  scenes  of  Alexander's  hfe,  that  he  twice  mentions 
and  once  quotes  the  companion  decree,  that  Justin  also  records  this  other 
decree,  and  that  he,  as  is  the  case  also  with  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  is  in 
no  sense  disposed  to  conceal  circumstances  prejudicial  to  Alexander.  All 
three  join  with  Arrian  in  accepting  without  question  Alexander's  lust  of 
divinity,  and  record  many  gratuitous  fables  in  support  thereof,  but  this 
most  signal  confirmation  they  each  and  all  omit.  And  whereas  Plutarch 
proclaims  his  intention  of  recording  in  biography  those  details  which  best 
display  the  character  of  the  man,  this  significant  expression  of  a  foolish 
lust,  this  singular  opportunity  for  declamation,  is  totally  neglected. 
Surely,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  this  decree,  be  it  genuine  or  no, 
was  at  least  unhnowoi  to  any  of  these  three  historians  ;  whence,  then, 
comes  our  better  knowledge  ?  On  what  do  historians,  Niebuhr,  Thirlwall, 
Droysen,  and  the  like,  base  their  confident  assertion  ?  It  will  be  best 
to  quote  the  few  references  which  ancient  writers  are  supposed  to  make  to 
this  event,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

First,  three  passages  of  the  '  Opera  Moralia,'  ascribed  to  Plutarch, 
allude  to  a  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly  on  some  proposal  to  accord, 
divine  honours  to  Alexander :  in  the  YIoXitiku  irapayyeXfiara  (§  8)  occur 
these  words  :  Ilvdiag  Si  d  p>/rwp,  OTE  Trpoc  tUc  tov  ^ AXeEdvCpov  rifiac  avTeXeyep, 
fiTTovroi;  TiruQ  '  ovtw  av  viuq  irept  Trpay/xarioy  toXh^q  XiysLy  TriXiicuvru)^  ;  '  '  kciI 
fDji'  WXi^nrCpoQ,'  elirey,  '  tfjov  rtwrepoQ  iffriv,  oy  xprjcpiieade  deoy  elyat :  '  in  the 
treatise  Et  Trptafivripto  TroXirevTioy  (§  2)  we  find  a  vague  reference  to 
Pytheas  being  prevented  by  the  herald  from  speaking,  perhaps  on  this 
occasion,  on  the  score  of  youth  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus 
('  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.'  7)  thus :  TraXti'  Si  Bibv  arayopevovTwy  (JAdrji'aiioi') 
' AXe^nvBpo)'  '  Kal  TrocaTruc  cir,'  e'lirei'  (o  AvKovpyog),  'o  deuc,  ov  to  itpov  e^iovTag 
?fj/<T£t  Trepippayundai.^ 

Mark  that  in  no  one  of  these  passages  are  we  given  to  understand  that 
the  suggestion  emanated  from  Alexander  himself ;  and  if  Plutarch  (if  he 
be  the  author  of  these  passages)  knew  that  it  did,  it  is  passing  strange 

'6  As  collected  and  set  forth  by  C.  Miiller,  Script.  Grcec.  Bibl. 

y  2 
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that  he  should  make  no  reference  to  it  in  his  biography  of  the  Mace- 
donian. 

Secondly,  Deinarchus,  the  most  respectable  authority  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  quote  in  this  connexion,  attacks  Demosthenes  '*  on  this  wise  :  Iw 
yhf)  raWa  vara  fjteTajSdWofitroQ  tv  toiq  Trpriy^afft  ku\  dinJ.Tjyopwf  ovMf  vyuc 
TtTtXeKe,  Kal  tote  fxiv  yp('i(j>(oy  Kat  invayoptvwr,  furjCiva  iiWoi'  vu/jLi^tii'  Qtov  t/ 
Tftiic  VHpa?.idofjiiyov(;  •  Tore   le   Xt'ywr,  wf  o'u   ^tt  ror  Zfffiov  afi^itrfirfTeiv  tUv  tv 

ovpavo)  TifiLjy  'A\f£ai?pw,  k.t.X.     Still  no  mention  of  a  '  decree.' 

Valerius  Maximus  '^  records  a  smart  saying  of  Demades :  nolentihus 
Atheniensibiis  divinos  Iwnores  Alexandro  decernere,  Videte,  inquit,  ne  dum 
calum  custoditis  terrain  amittatis.  Lastly,  ^lian^"  records  another 
smart  and  characteristic  repartee,  this  time  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  a 
definite  letter  to  the  Greek  cities :  "AWot  /j-ey  liWa  IxliriflaavTo,  Ank-e^at- 
fxoyioi  c'  tKsiru.  '  'Ettei^j)  'AXiEarhpog  f^ovXerai  deoQ  eivai,  tVrw  Beog.'  But 
the  same  author  ^i  in  common  with  Athenseus  ^^  informs  us  that  Demades 
was  fined  for  proposing  to  make  Alexander  a  god,  and  presumably  his 
motion  was  lost ;  and  this  hardly  accords  with  the  generally  accepted 
view.  If  we  notice  a  chance  reference  in  Athenffius  ^^  to  Pytheas'  com- 
parison of  Demosthenes  with  Demades  (which  may  or  may  not  have  to 
do  with  this  matter)  and  the  words  in  the  spurious  third  letter  of  Demo- 
sthenes^'* referring  to  Pytheas  as  a  notable  turncoat,  crjfioTiKor  ijexpt  rrjg 
Trapo^ov,  we  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  exhausted  the  ancient  authorities 
for  the  supposed  decree.  And  truly  a  sorry  lot  they  are — iEhan,  Athe- 
naeus,  Valerius  Maximus — to  set  against  the  common  silence  of  sober 
historians :  nor  even  agreeing  among  themselves  withal,  for  while  one 
sets  Demades'  fine  at  100,  a  second  fixes  it  at  10  talents ;  one  would 
imply  that  the  motion  was  negatived,  the  other  that  it  was  approved ;  and 
one  only,  and  that  the  worst,  records  any  express  decree  at  all.  In  fact, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  words  of  Demarchus  and  the  doubtful  author,  or 
authors,  of  the  '  Moralia,'  we  might  almost  venture  to  stigmatise  the 
whole  matter,  decree,  debates,  resolutions  and  all,  as  a  pleasing  fiction 
of  the  anecdote-mongers,  concocted  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  good 
stories. 

But  if  the  oration  against  Demosthenes  be  genuine — and  I  know  not 
that  it  is  doubted — there  was  at  least  some  debate  in  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly on  the  matter  of  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  Alexander :  the  con- 
sensus of  report  points  to  Demades  as  taking  the  initiative,  and,  for  reasons 
to  be  hereafter  stated,  we  may  presume  that  his  motion  was  carried. 
And  this  is  all ;  for  we  will  venture  to  ignore  the  gossip  of  ^han  in 
view  of  two  things  :  first  the  far  too  characteristic  nature  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian reply,  somewhat  too  laconic  and  smacking  overmuch  of  earher 
days  when  Sparta  was  still  the  city  of  few  words  and  many  deeds,  to  be 
the  product  of  this  latter  age  when  the  Spartiatae  were  but  a  tithe  of 
their  old  number  and  the  national  character  had  been  revolutionised  by 
a  condottiere  king ;  and  secondly  the  notorious  untrustworthiness  of 
iEhan,  in  itself  sufficient  to  condemn  a  statement  so  completely  isolated 
as  this.  Granting,  then,  that  we  possess  a  genuine  speech  of  Deinarchus, 
and  that  the  '  Opera  Moralia  '  at  least  embody  better  authorities,  what  did 

>«  §  97.  '"  Sapienter  dicta  aut  facta,  vii.  13.  «•  Var.  Hist.  ii.  19. 

"  lb.  V..12'  *«  vi.  58,  23  J5,  jj,  22.  "  §  29. 
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really  happen  in  this  matter  ?  Nothing,  I  would  humbly  maintain,  but 
a  spontaneous  outburst  of  adulation  from  various  cities  led  by  the  philo- 
Macedonian  party  in  each,  intended  to  greet  the  conqueror  on  the  earliest 
occasion  whereon  an  embassy  could  approach  his  presence.  For  years 
he  had  been  lost  on  the  confines  of  the  world,  and  doubtless  Greece,  like 
his  own  viceroys,  had  taken  heart  of  grace  in  the  fond  hope  of  seeing  his 
face  no  more.  We  know  too  little  of  internal  Greek  history  in  this  period, 
but  we  may  guess  from  the  recorded  embassies  to  Darius,  from  the  revolt 
of  Agis  and  the  acquittal  of  Ctesiphon  in  330,  from  the  hopes  of  Harpalus, 
the  operations  of  Leosthenes,  and  the  instant  outbreak  of  the  Lamian  war 
when  Alexander's  death  was  known  as  certain,  that  Greece  was  fermenting 
the  while  with  ill-disguised  aspirations ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  many  a 
city,  and  not  least  among  them  Athens,  felt  qualms  enough  when  she 
heard  of  the  conqueror's  safe  return  to  Susa  to  induce  the  most  abject 
measures  of  conciliation.  Nor  is  this  only  speculation  :  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  his  last  book  Arrian  tells  us  that  various  embassies  from  Greece 
met  Alexander  at  Babylon,  but,  he  adds,  hiiep  otuh  'iKuaroi  TrpeffjSevo^ei'oi 
oiiK  atayiypaTTTui,  and  conjectures  that  they  were  complimentary.  Again, 
on  his  second  entry  into  Babylon,  Alexander  was  met  by  other  Greek 
envoys,  who  in  sacred  garb  set  gold  crowns  upon  his  head,  wc  Oeupol 
^fjdev  eg  ri/jLt))'  deov  a(piypit<oi.'^-'  Now  if  either  of  these  embassies  came  in 
response  to  an  express  command  (and  if  such  command  was  given,  this 
can  be  no  other  than  the  reply),  why  does  not  Arrian  say  so,  instead  of 
rather  inducing  his  readers  to  consider  them  spontaneous  ?  and  if  he  had 
mentioned  such  command  in  his  lost  chapters,  why  no  reference  back  to 
it  here  ?  Nay,  he  rather  tells  us  that  he  did  not  know  the  motive  of  the 
first  embassy ;  how  could  he  forget  the  notorious  decree  ?  unless  this 
adulation  was  but  the  fruit  of  the  obscure  travail  of  Greek  assemblies. 
Diodorus  ^^  tells  us  the  same  story  with  the  same  omissions,  and  in  com- 
mon with  Arrian  and  Justin  records  similar  embassies  at  the  same  period 
from  all  nations :  had  the  decree  then  gone  forth  into  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ? 

For  the  decree  we  have  iElian ;  against  it  a  mass  of  indirect  evidence : 
which  shall  be  preferred  ?  Surely  the  latter,  lest  we  visit  the  sins  of 
Athens  on  the  head  of  Alexander  :  if  any  one  thinks  it  less  probable  that 
the  former  should  sin  than  the  latter,  let  him  remember  that  it  was  pro- 
bably only  the  Macedonian  party,  then  in  the  ascendant,  that  sympa- 
thised with  such  adulation ; — and,  if  the  anecdotes  of  Valerius  Maximus, 
Athenseus,  and  ^lian  count  for  anything,  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
opposition  enough;— and  also  let  him  remember  that  a  very  few  years 
later  a  shadow  of  Alexander  was  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  while  the  city 
beneath  reeked  with  the  smoke  of  his  hecatombs. 

Of  modern  writers,  Thirlwall  records  the  decree  without  demur : 
equally  so  Droysen  :  Grote  only,  little  as  he  loves  a  Macedonian,  ignores 
it  altogether,  while  otherwise  treating  at  length  of  Grecian  afiairs  in 
Alexander's  absence,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known.  We  can  hardly  accuse 
the  great  historian  of  ignorance  even  of  such  obscure  passages  as  bear  on 
this  matter,  more  especially  with  Thirlwall's  work  before  him ;  and  yet, 

"  Arr.  vii.  23.  ^b  ^vii.  113. 
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in  the  poverty  of  material  for  these  years,  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
make  no  reference  even  the  most  contemptuous  :  possibly  we  have  here  a 
rare  instance  of  omission. 

There  remain  yet  one  or  two  lines  of  evidence  for  the  defence  which 
have  not  been  directly  noticed  hitherto,  but  are  of  some  moment.  The 
judgment  of  history  has  been  doubtless  to  some  extent  guided  by  the 
personal  reflections  of  Arrian,  notably  those  that  conclude  his  work ;  and 
yet  the  author  records  matters  elsewhere  strangely  inconsistent  with  his 
own  views.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  words  put  into  Alex- 
ander's mouth  at  Opis,  how  he  glories  in  his  father  Philip  in  the  presence 
of  his  assembled  army,  surely  an  inconsistency  whether  of  fact  or  fiction. 
And  again  and  again  does  Arrian  allude  to  Alexander's  recognition  of  his 
descent  from  the  heroes  of  old,  Heracles  and  Perseus,  the  mythical  pro- 
genitors of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  ;  avrdg  an'  "Apyovg  twi-  'YlpaKXeihwv 
elint  iiiiov,'^'^  he  marches  to  Ammon  for  the  envy  he  had  of  these  two,  ano 
yifovg  ovti  tov  u/jLtpoli' :  ^8  and  on  the  Hydaspes  he  pours  a  libation  to 
Heracles  his  forefather.^^  Even  a  god  can  hardly  claim  a  dual  pedigree  ; 
and  if  Alexander  preferred  the  nearer  and  more  singular  to  the  remoter 
and  more  vulgar  descent  from  Zeus,  he  would  surely  have  been  careful 
that  the  one  should  be  forgotten  in  the  other. 

But  for  the  most  signal  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis  we  must  look 
to  coins.  The  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  is  marked,  as  is  well 
known  to  numismatists,  by  the  introduction  of  human  portraiture  on 
Greek  coins ;  and  Alexander  himself  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  to  be  so  portrayed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  hereui  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  actual  deification  ;  for  none  but  a  god  might  be  so 
represented.  There  seems  now  to  be  no  question  that  Alexander  himself 
never  ordered  his  own  portrait  to  be  struck  upon  his  coins. ^'^  And  the  only 
question  is  that  raised  by  Visconti,  Lenormant,  and  others  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  so-called  Heracles  of  the  ordinary  currency  being  in  reality 
Alexander :  this  view  was  derived  apparently  from  an  a  iniori  acceptance 
of  self-deification,  based  on  such  untrustworthy  statements  as  that  of 
Ephippus  of  Olynthus^^  that  Alexander  was  in  the  habit  of  assuming 
divine  disguises  in  everyday  life,  or  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  ^^ 
with  regard  to  actual  coins.  There  is  frequently  no  resemblance  whatever 
between  the  Heracles  of  the  corns  and  later  undoubted  portraits  of 
Alexander,  such,  for  example,  as  those  on  the  medals  of  Lysimachus  and 
Ptolemy  Soter,  or  the  bust  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  similar  heads  are 
found  on  the  coinage  of  Macedonian  kings  antecedent  to  Alexander.  If 
the  latter  ever  struck  his  own  portrait,  it  would  at  least  not  be  in  his 
earlier  years,  to  which  some  of  the  coins  in  question  undoubtedly  belong. 
And  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Apuleius  and  the  elder  Pliny  that  only 
three,  or  at  most  four,  artists  were  permitted  to  imitate  the  features 
of  the  master  of  the  world ;  Polycletus  or  Lysippus  might  preserve  them 
in  marble,  Apelles  upon  canvas,  and  Pyrgoteles  on  gems ;  no  mention 

"  Arr.  ii.  5.  ^s  jj.  nj,  3.  m  jj_  yj.  3, 

*•  For  these  facts  and  some  of  the  arguments,  I  am  indebted  to  various  numis- 
matical  works,  notably  those  of  L.  Miiller  {Numismatique  d' Alexandre  le  Grand),  Mr. 
Stuart  Poole,  and  Mr.  Barclay  Head. 

"  Apvd  Allien.  537  E.  ^  De  Tliem.  ii.  2. 
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being  made  of  coins.  These  and  other  considerations  led  L.  Miiller 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  most  a  few  towns  or  governors  may  have 
covertly  assimilated  the  lineaments  of  Heracles  to  those  of  Alexander, 
but  that  this  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  But  Mr. 
Poole  and  Mr.  Head  deny  even  this  possibility,  and  in  clear  language 
assert  that  Alexander's  portrait  never  appears  on  any  coin  struck  in  his 
lifetime,  Lysimachus  being  the  author  of  the  bold  innovation.  On  the 
beautiful  medals  of  the  latter  as  well  as  on  those  struck  during  Ptolemy's 
regency,  the  features  of  the  great  conqueror  stand  forth  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question ;  and  the  same  head  with  the  curling  horns  of 
Ammon  and  the  headgear  of  Heracles,  with  that  unmistakable  inflection 
of  the  neck,  and  the  determined  half-contemptuous  look  that  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  British  Museum  portrait,  was  struck  upon  a  long  succession 
of  coins  and  medals  far  down  into  Koman  days,  even  to  the  reign  of 
Caracalla. 

To  what  does  this  point  ?  Surely  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  deifica- 
tion of  Alexander  was  wholly  posterior  to  his  decease.  The  restriction  of 
portraiture  upon  G-reek  coins  to  the  gods  alone  was  so  invariable  and  so 
notorious,  that  Alexander  would  hardly  have  neglected  so  visible  a  token 
of  that  divinity,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  forced  down  the  throat  of 
a  recusant  world ;  how  could  he  miss  that  which  at  once  occurred  to  his 
successors  when  they  had  occasion  to  proclaim  him  a  god  ?  For  this  I 
take  to  be  the  significance  of  the  posthumous  portraiture :  it  has  been 
urged  that  it  is  due  simply  to  intercourse  with  Persia,  whose  kings  had 
long  engraved  their  own  heads  upon  their  darics  ;  but  assuredly  this 
would  have  impelled  Lysimachus  or  Ptolemy  to  represent  themselves  (as 
indeed  Ptolemy  did  in  later  years),  not  their  dead  master  ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  Seleucus,  who  succeeded  to  the  most  Persian  portion  of  the 
imperial  heritage,  struck  not  Alexander's  but  his  own  portrait.^^ 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  during  the  intervening  period  between 
Alexander's  death  and  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  certain  of  the  Diadochi  found 
it  expedient  to  institute  a  cult  of  the  founder  of  Macedonian  dominion 
abroad,  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  motives  as  the  Roman 
emperors  who  succeeded  Augustus.  In  the  one  case  the  genius  of  Eoman, 
in  the  other  the  genius  of  Macedonian  empire,  was  signified  in  the 
personification  ;  and  in  token  thereof  coins  were  struck  bearing  the  head 
of  this  political  divinity  endued  with  the  symbols  of  his  godhead.  The 
cult  may  have  been  employed  either  as  a  sentimental  rallying  point  or  a 
political  test ;  in  either  case  its  importance  would  tend  to  diminish  as  the 
Diadochi  seated  themselves  more  firmly  upon  their  thrones,  and  it  may 
have  served  only  till  the  actual  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  the 
principal  satraps.  But  of  its  existence  both  early  and  late  there  is  ample 
evidence  ;  it  began  before  the  terrible  corpse  was  buried,  if  we  may  credit 
the  tale  that  Aristander  promised  eternal  good  fortune  to  its  possessor ; 
Ptolemy  secured  the  prize,  honoured  it  with  the  magnificent  obsequies 
described  by  Diodorus,^'*  and  lodged  it  in  a  shrine  in  Alexandria.    Here  it 

"  Albeit  there  is  a  distinct  resemblance  between  the  supposed  Seleucus  of  these 
coins  and  the  undoubted  Alexander  on  those  of  Lysimachus :  see  Coins  of  the  Seleucidcs, 
Duane  and  Bartolozzi. 

=•♦  xviii.  26  foil. 
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was  an  object  of  worship  for  many  centuries,  here  it  was  viewed  and 
honoured  by  Augustus,^''  here  it  was  robbed  by  order  of  CaHgula,^*'  and 
shut  from  pubhc  view  by  Severus.^^  The  indignant  Clement  reproved  his 
flock  for  worshipping  with  pagan  rites  one  whom  Babylon  had  proved  a 
corpse,^^  and  Cyril  quoted  in  scorn  to  Julian  this  apotheosis  of  the  mortal 
son  of  PhiJip.^^  The  Athenians  voted  him  to  be  Dionysus  ;  '*''  Strabo  tells 
of  a  grove  and  festival  at  Clazomense  dedicated  to  the  new  god,*^  and 
altars  arose  to  him  in  many  places,''^  till  the  cult  degenerated  into  a 
fashionable  superstition  ;  the  people  of  Antioch  wore  his  image  as  a 
potent  amulet/^  and  the  Macrian  house  at  Kome  engraved  his  features  on 
their  plate  ; ''''  Roman  emperors  had  them  struck  upon  their  seals  ;  *^  and 
Pompey  masqueraded  in  his  cloak. "^^ 

The  imagination  or  the  policy  of  a  later  age  has  served  to  obscure  the 
real  origin  of  this  deification,  and  to  charge  Alexander  with  a  folly  totally 
foreign  to  his  character.  There  were  times,  indeed,  when  the  fierce 
passions  inherited  of  his  mother  drove  him  to  commit  acts  for  which  he 
as  fiercely  repented,  and  times  when  his  impetuous  nature  induced  such 
hizarrerie  as  the  obsequies  of  Hephsestion  :  ^^  but  these  were  the  hot  vain 
impulses  of  the  moment  that,  however  deplorable,  need  surprise  no  one 
who  reflects  on  the  nature  of  the  man ;  we  may  grant  many  such,  but 
still  defy  his  enemies  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  fruitless  folly,  con- 
ceived in  cold  blood  and  sustained  for  years ;  for  of  all  Alexander's  de- 
liberate actions  how  many  may  be  fairly  impeached?  He  was  never 
defeated  in  the  field ;  never  besieged  a  town  that  he  did  not  take  ;  never 
lost  a  foot  of  ground  that  he  had  acquired ;  and  left  his  successors  half 
a  world  at  peace.  Not  a  single  reservation  need  be  made  to  this  epitome 
of  the  history  of  hardly  a  dozen  years :  Alexander  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two  with  some  crimes  to  repent  of,  some  extravagances  to  condone  ; 
but,  after  passing  through  such  an  ordeal  of  success  as  man's  weak  nature 
has  never  done  before  or  since,  leaving  a  record  of  the  past  and  a  promise 
of  the  future  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history.  This  man  was  at  least 
not  a  fool.  The  age  of  heroes  was  no  more,  and  Alexander  shared  his 
soldiers'  hardships,  ate,  drank,  and  was  clothed  as  they,  his  body  was 
pierced  by  a  score  of  wounds,  and  blood,  not  ichor,  distilled  therefrom. 
What  profited  a  transparent  fiction  among  those  that  moved  about  him, 
or  among  the  rationalising  Greeks  ?  What  even  among  the  conquered '? 
Amun-Ra  might  be  god  in  Thebes ;  he  might  aid  Ptolemy,  but  who 
beyond  Pelusium  knew  or  honoured  his  name  ?  Alexander's  sole  object 
in  Asia  was  to  be  the  great  king :  he  bowed  himself  alike  to  Jehovah 

»»  Suet.  Aug.  18.  »•  Suet.  Galig.  52. 

3'  Dio,  70. 13.  »  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  77. 

8»  Contr.  Jul.  vi.  205.  «  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  2.  6. 

*'  xiv.  953.  *^  Ammian.  Mar.  xxii.  8  ;  Oros.  i.  2. 

«  Chrysost.  Op.  vi.  p.  610.  **  Trebell.  Pollio,  qu.  xiii.  p.  1090. 

*^  Suet.  Atig.  50.  **  Appian,  De  Bell.  Mith.  torn.  i.  23,  p.  674. 

*'  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  much  and  justly  censured  extravagance  was 
posterior  to  the  terrible  wound  inflicted  in  the  citadel  of  the  Malli,  as  well  as  to  many 
earlier  ones ;  and  also  to  the  horrors  of  the  Gedrosian  march,  in  which  Alexander,  but 
lately  convalescent,  never  spared  himself.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  succumbed  to 
the  fever  at  Babylon  in  the  following  year  bears  witness  to  a  physical  deterioration 
which  may  well  have  produced  a  corresponding  effect  on  his  mind. 
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and  to  Bel,  and  would  doubtless  have  conciliated  equally  the  Persian 
hierarchy  but  for  the  luckless  fire  at  Persepolis  which  burnt  the  sacred 
writings.  Neither  policy  nor  inclination  prompted  him  to  add  himself  to 
the  manifold  divinities  of  his  empire.  D.  G.  Hogarth. 


THE    'VIBGATA.' 

The  '  Custumals  of  Battle  Abbey,'  just  published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
throw  a  new  and  curious  light  on  the  '  virgata '  or  '  yard.'  It  is  now  re- 
cognised that  the  '  yard  '  or '  virgata  '  represented  the  fourth  part  of  a  hide, 
whether  these  terms  were  used  to  indicate  areal  measures  or  geld-units. 
Mr.  Seebohm,  in  his  work  on  '  The  English  Village  Community,'  writes : 
'  We  know  now  what  a  virgate  or  yard-land  was.  We  shall  find  that  its 
normal  area  was  thirty  scattered  acres — ten  acres  in  each  of  the  three 
fields '  (p.  27).  He  then  deals  with  '  the  relation  of  the  virgate  or  yard- 
land — which  is  now  known  to  be  the  normal  holding  of  the  normal  tenant 
in  villenage — to  the  hide  and  carucate  '  (p.  36).  This,  I  may  observe  in 
passing,  implies  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which  would  seem  to  be  very  general. 
The  virgate  was  related  to  the  hide,  the  bovate  to  the  carucate.  It  is 
essential  that  the  two  different  systems  should  be  kept  quite  distinct. 
But  to  proceed.  Mr.  Seebohm  concludes  '  that  the  normal  hide  consisted 
as  a  rule  of  four  virgates  of  about  thirty  acres  each  '  (p.  37). 

Now  Domesday  recognises  the  existence  in  England  of  three  different 
systems  of  land  measurement  and  assessment.  That  of  Kent  was  the 
'  solin,'  divided  into  four  '  juga.'  The  rest  of  England  was  divided  between 
the  '  hidated '  districts  of  the  south,  measured  by  the  '  hide '  of  four 
'  virgates,'  and  the  '  carucated '  districts,  measured  by  the  '  carucate  '  of 
eight  '  bovates.'     This  much  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  great  discovery  of  the  essential  connexion  of  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment and  assessment  with  the  plough  team  of  eight  oxen  ('  caruca ') 
explains  the  relation  of  the  bovate  to  the  carucate  and  that  of  the  jugum 
(or  yoke)  to  the  solin.  It  throws,  however,  no  light  on  that  of  the  vir- 
gate to  the  hide.  Indeed,  it  might,  from  Mr.  Seebohm's  work,  be  doubted 
whether  the  virgate  was,  in  truth,  a  subdivision  of  the  hide,  and  was  not 
rather  the  original  unit,  of  which  the  hide  was  merely  the  aggregate.  It 
is  probably  on  this  very  point  that  Kemble  and  others  have  gone  astray. 
Mr.  Seebohm  considers  that  (in  900)  '  the  hiwisce  ox  family  holdiruj  seems 
from  the  services  to  have  been  a  yard-land  of  thirty  acres '  (p.  162).  He 
also  writes  that  '  the  Saxon  hide,  or  the  familia  of  Bede,  was  .  .  .  the 
holding  of  a  family.  Hence  it  was  sometimes,  like  the  yard-land  or 
holding  of  a  servile  femily,  called  a  "  hiwisc,"  which  was  Anglo-Saxon 
and  also  high  German  for  family.'  But  the  Saxon  hide  also  was  trans- 
lated into  plotu/hland  or  carucate,  corresponding  with  the  full  team  of 
eight  oxen '  (p.  395).  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
since  we  are  left  in  doubt  which  represents  the  real  family  holding,  the 
hide  or  the  virgate. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Seebohm's  etymology  of  '  virgate  '  a  quite  satisfactory  ex- 
planation :  '  In  England  the  typical  holding  in  the  cleared  land  of  the 
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open  fields  was  called  a  yard-land,  or  in  earlier  Saxon  a  gyrd-laxiAes,  or 
in  Latin  a  virgata  terrse  ;  ^  yard,  gyrd,  and  virga  all  meaning  rod,  and  all 
meaning  also  in  a  secondary  sense  a  yard-measure.  The  holdings  in  the 
open  fields  were  of  yarded  or'  rooded  land — land  measured  out  with  a  rod 
into  acres  four  rods  wide,  each  rod  in  width  being  therefore  a  rood  as  we 
have  seen '  (pp.  171-2).  This  explanation  is  surely  a  strained  one.  For 
why  should  an  area  contaming,  ex  hypothesi,  thirty  acres,  be  specially 
named  after  the  rod  (virga)  by  which,  says  Mr.  Seebohm,  all  areas,  from 
the  rood  upwards,  were  measured  ?  The  area  that  one  would  expect  to 
find  so  named  would  be  the  '  rood '  itself. 

It  is  here  that  the  '  Custumals  of  Battle  Abbey '  come,  we  shall  find, 
to  our  assistance.  The  manor  of  Wye,  co.  Kent,  was  in  that  portion  of 
England  which  was  measured  by  the  '  solin  '  and  the  'jugum.'  The 
'  virgate,'  therefore,  in  its  recognised  sense  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  hide,  was 
here  unknown.  The  '  jugum  '  occupied  its  place,  ^et,  in  this  volimae, 
there  is  a  survey  of  the  manor  (1311-12)  in  which  the  '  virgata '  occurs, 
and  in  two  different  senses.  In  one,  it  is  used  for  the  '  rood  '  or  fourth  part 
of  an  acre.  This  sense  is  admitted  by  the  editor,  who  writes  :  '  The  use 
here  of  the  word  "  virgata  "  for  rood  is  very  unusual  and  rather  confusing. 
.  .  .  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning '  (p.  xH).  In  the 
other  sense  it  is  used  to  denote  the  quarter  of  a  'jugum.'  It  is  this  sense 
which  is  missed  by  the  editor,  who,  taking  it  to  mean  the  recognised 
'virgate,'  gets  over  the  consequent  difficulty  by  defining  the  'jugmn'  as 
'  equivalent  to  a  hide  '  (p.  165). 

Let  us  first  deal  with  this  latter  sense.  On  p.  122  the  survey,  after 
dealing  with  the  holdings  of  a  '  jugum  '  and  a  half,  of  a  '  jugum,'  and  of 
a  half  'jugum,'  proceeds  :  et  prater  hcec  virgata  Trostel,  qua  est  qiuirta 
pars  unius  jugi.  Again,  on  p.  130  is  a  list  of  the  holdings  in  the 
manor,  temp.  Henry  III,  the  total  being  given  as  twenty-eight  jiiga 
servilia  et  una  virgata.    This  amount  is  thus  composed : — 
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2  Holdings  of  two  juga 4    0 

3  Do.  one  and  a  half  juga 
15  Do.  one  jugum 

2  Do.  three  virgatce 

5  Do.  half  &  jugum 

8  Do.  one  virgata    . 

80  28    1 

This  analysis  proves  that  here  the  typical  holding  was  the  '  jugum,'  which, 
as  we  have. seen,  was  the  equivalent  of  the  '  virgate '  of  the  hidated  districts. 
And  this  latter,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  observes,  was  '  the  typical  holding '  of 
the  villem.  Five  holdings  are  here  expressed  in  terms  of  the  '  virgata,' 
that  is,  of  the  quarter -y^t^^tm,  because  they  could  not  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  jugum  or  h.'^li-jugiim.  By  the  time  of  Edward  11  these 
holdings  had  shrunk  to  one,  namely,  the  '  virgata  Trostel '  [ut  supra). 
Now  this  is  elsewhere  described  as  una  virgata  qua  dicitur  Throstesierd 
(p.  133),  and  in  the  termination  '-ierd'  we  may  recognise  the  'yard' 
which  was  latinised  '  virgata.' 

•  What  is  the  evidence  for  this  form  ? 
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Turning  now  to  the  other  '  virgata,'  the  rood  or  quarter-acre,  its 
nature  is  here  clearly  shown.  After  describing  the  virgata  Trostel,  qu(& 
est  qtiarta  pars  unius  jtigi  (p.  122),  the  survey  tells  us  that  quodlibet 
jugum  [arabit]  unam  acram  et  dimidiam,  et  virgata  Throstle  tmam  virga- 
tani  et  dimidiam  (p.  123),  the  latter  'virgata  '  being  the  fourth  part  of 
the  '  acra,'  as  the  former  was  of  the  'jugum.'  We  further  learn  that  an 
acre  and  a  half  represented  an  acre  and  a  '  virgate  '  and  a  half  '  virgate  ' 
plus  half  a '  virgate,'  ^  that  is  to  say,  that  two  virgates  equalled  half  an 
acre.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  certain  that  this  '  virgata '  was  the 
rood. 

In  this  same  volume  we  find  the  '  virgata '  used,  not  as  an  areal  but 
as  a  lineal  measure.  Thus  :  et  debet  claudere  Vvirgatas  haice  quce  vocan- 
tur  gavelmerke  (p.  6).  This  instance  is  taken  from  the  Sussex  manor  of 
Marley.  In  '  merke '  we  may  doubtless  recognise  a  boundary  fence  or 
*  mark.'  Here  the  '  virgata '  can  only  mean,  as  the  editor  takes  it, 
a  '  rod.' 

Now,  looking  at  these  special  uses,  what  we  find  is  this.  Whether  it 
is  a  quarter  of  the  'jugum'  or  of  the  areal  or  of  the  lineal  'acra,'  the 
'  virgata '  is  in  each  instance  essentially  the  quarter.  The  inference 
that  would  seem  to  suggest  itself  from  this  is  that  its  original  and  obvious 
sense  was  a  '  rod '  or  '  rood '  (i.e.  a  quarter-acre),  and  that  it  was  then 
used  by  transference  of  idea  to  denote  other  quarters,  such  as  the  quarter- 
'  jugum  '  or  the  quarter-'  hida.'  Should  this  be  the  right  view,  it  would 
follow  that  the  hide  was  the  true  unit,  and  the  virgate  merely  its  sub- 
division, its  '  quarter.' 

Another  noteworthy  land  term  that  we  meet  with  in  the  survey  of 
Wye  is  the  '  wendus : '  Scietidum  quod  tres  stmt  wendi,  scilicet  Dune- 
wendus,  Chiltenwendus,  et  Brunelfordtvendus.  In  qu^libet  luendo  sunt 
decem  juga,  et  sic  sunt  in  tribus  wendis  xxx  ju^a  (p.  122).  The  place- 
names  of  the  '  wendi,'  with  their  equality  in  extent,  are  suggestive  of 
their  identity  with  the  '  three  fields.' 

The  '  wista  '  is  another  term  on  which  light  is  here  thrown.  It  occurs, 
instead  of  the  usual  '  virgata,'  in  the  surveys  of  two  Sussex  manors, 
Alciston  and  Marley  ;  and  the  evidence  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  virgate, 
and  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  hide,  is  conclusive.  This  completely  disposes 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  and  based  on  one  of  those 
mischievously  misleading  mediaeval  tables  of  measurement,^  '  that  the 
"  great  wista  "  of  four  virgates  would  correspond  with  the  single  hide  of 
120  acres,  and  the  wista  would  equal  the  ordinary  half-hide  of  two  vir- 
gates '  (p.  61).  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  '  wista '  was  the  equivalent  of 
the  *  virgate,'  while  the  '  great  wista '  was  the  half- hide.  But  the  latter 
was  an  abnormal  holding,  of  which  there  are  only  two  instances,  the 
half-hide  being  the  term  normally  employed. 

But  though  '  the  ordinary  half-hide  of  two  virgates  '  is  not  represented 
by  the  '  wista,'  it  is  by  another  local  holding,  the  '  wara '  of  Stafford- 
shire. In  the  Burton  cartulary  ('  Staffordshire  Collections ')  we  find  that 
the  normal  villein  holding  consists  at  times  of  two  bovates,  and  at  times 

^  Quod  tantum  arabit  unam  acram  et  tinam  virgatam  et  dimidiam  virgatam ;  et 
ibi  deficit  dimidia  virgata  de  acra  et  dim,idia,  <&c.  (p.  123). 

'  Like  one  of  those  quoted  by  Ellis  in  his  Introduction  to  Domesday. 
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of  half  a  '  wara.'  The  latter  is  clearly  the  equivalent  of  the  virgate ;  and 
as  the  '  wara '  is  unmentioned  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  it  may  be  well  to  set  the 
fact  on  record.  J.  H.  Kound. 


MOLMEN. 

Birch's  '  Cartularium  Saxonicum,'i.  293,  contains  what  purports  to  bean 
earlier  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  molman  than  the  one  Mr.  Bound 
cites.  It  occurs  in  a  charter  from  Idng  Offa  to  abbot  iESel  noS  of 
Canterbury,  the  date  whereof  is  circa  11'2,.  The  passage  is  as  follows : 
Tpan  on  su^  rihte  swa  Moulman  strecte  o]>  landes  ende.  This  is  clearly 
corrupt.  Thomas  of  Elmham,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  translates  this  passage  by  alia  recte  ad  austrum  ad  Moulem- 
manstrate,  uhi  est  una  extremitas  ejusdem  terrce.'  Probably  the  English 
should  read  :  andlang  Mdlman  strcete  oS  landes  ende,'  i.e.  along  Mdlman 
street  to  the  end  of  the  estate.  This  charter  is  derived  from  '  MS. 
Trin.  Hall,  Camb.,  f.  56  6,*  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Birch  gives  no  hint  of 
the  age  of  the  manuscript.  But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  charter,  if  it  be 
not  a  forgery,  has  been  tampered  with.  The  boundaries  have  certainly  been 
modernised,  for  the  mention  of  mdlmenn  at  this  date  is  clearly  an  ana- 
chronism. I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  »?iaZ=rent  is  of  Danish  origin, 
that  this  meaning  is  a  late  development,  and  therefore  mdlman  must  be 
also  a  late  formation ;  so  that  the  word  mdlman  cannot  have  existed  in 
the  reign  of  Offa.  It  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  feature  that  this  class  of 
tenants  should  derive  their  name  from  a  Danish  source,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  conclude  that  the  tenure  itself  was  of  Danish  origin.  Apart 
from  the  lack  of  evidence  other  than  that  of  etymology,  we  must,  before 
accepting  such  a  conclusion,  reflect  that,  after  all,  the  word  mdl-man  may 
have  been  coined  on  English  ground  by  Englishmen  after  ma?=rent  had 
become  famiharised  as  part  of  their  every-day  speech,^ 

Has  not  Professor  Vinogradoff  drawn  too  sweepmg  a  conclusion  in 
saying  that  '  borough  English  was  very  widely  held  in  medieval  England 
to  imply  servile  occupation  '  ?  (English  Histoeical  Review,  i.  736.) 
Against  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  this  view  may  be  urged  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  this  custom  of  descent  in  so  many  free  boroughs  where 
there  could  be  no  implication  of  servile  tenure.  And  we  have  the  fact  that 
this  custom  of  descent  existed  in  at  least  two  out  of  the  Five  Burhs  {i.e. 
in  Nottingham  and  Stamford),  in  the  very  heart  of  the  free  Danish  dis- 
tricts. There  is  also  evidence  of  its  existence  amongst  free  sokemen, 
where,  again,  there  could  be  no  imputation  of  a  servile  status.  I  make 
these  remarks  with  considerable  diffidence,  for  I  fully  appreciate  the 
danger  of  differing  with  so  great  an  authority  on  early  English  legal 
history  as  Professor  Vinogradoff. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  part  of  my  note,  I  may  point  out 
that  ^Ifric,  in  his  version  of  St.  Augustine  De  Auguriis,  distinctly 
refers  to  the  custom  of  casting  lots  for  parcels  of  pasture  land.     The 

'  Neither  Professor  Vinogradoff  nor  Mr.  Bound  has  noticed  the  mention  of 
mdlmenn  in  the  Boldon  Book  (ed.  Greenwell,  p.  5).  In  his  glossary  Canon  Greenwell 
attempts  to  identify  these  malmanni  with  the  smallmanni,  or  minuti  homines,  of  the 
Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  I.  He  notices  that  Bishop  Hatfield's  Survey  speaks  of  temntes 
vocati  '  malmen  '  sive  firmarU. 
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passage  occurs  in  his  'Lives  of  the  Saints,'  ed.  Skeat,  E.E.T.S.,  no.  xvii., 
line  84  sqq.  : 

Hleotan  man  mot  mid  geleafan  swa  feah 

on  wonild-})iagum  butan  wicce-craefte 

J)8et  him  deme  seota,  gif  hi  hwaet  dfelan  willat5 : 

J'is  is  nan  wiglung,  ac  bi]>  wissmig  foroft. 

Professor  Skeat  translates  this  by  :  '  Nevertheless  a  man  may  cast  lots, 
in  faith,  in  worldly  things,  without  witchcraft,  that  he  may  allot  himself 
pastures,  if  men  wish  to  divide  anything  [i.e.  any  land]  :  this  is  no  sorcery, 
but  very  often  a  direction.'  Is  this  an  illustration  derived  from  St. 
Augustine,  or  is  it  an  addition  of  ^Elfric's  ? 

There  are  several  other  Teutonic  words  like  mdlman.  It  is  desirable 
to  dispose  of  these  before  considering  our  owti  word.  Ducange,  s.v. 
'  Maalman,'  has  identified  the  English  mdl-maji  with  the  German 
mdl-man.  This  is  wrong,  for  the  German  mdl-man  is  clearly  a  man 
viewed  in  some  relationship  to  a  mallum  or  court,  and  hence  this  mdl-man 
may  be  (1)  a  suitor  of  a  court,  or  (2)  an  oificer  or  magistrate  of  a  court 
(cf.  German  mahlmann  in  Grimm's  *  Worterbuch ').  This  mallum  is  merely 
a  latinised  form  of  the  Old  High  German  mahal,  '  contio,  pactio,  fadus  ' 
(Graff,  '  Althochdeutscher  Sprachschatz,'  ii.  650).  Another  similar  word 
is  the  Danish  maals-mand,  a  spokesman,  pleader  (7?iaa^=Goth.  ma\>l, 
uyopa),  and  the  Danes  have  also  another  word  maals-mand,  a  measurer 
of  land  in  dispute  (see  Molbech,  *  Dansk  Ordbog  ').  In  this  latter  word 
maal  means  '  measure,'  and  is  historically  the  same  word  as  the  A.S. 
7ndl,  whence  our  meal,  '  a  repast.'  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned 
the  curious  Danish  word  maals-jord  {jord=eaiVth),  which  means  the  land 
adjoining  a  village  '  roped  '  ^  or  measured  out  in  allotments  to  the  villagers 
(Molbech). 

Now  as  to  the  etymology  of  mdl-man.  Professor  Vinogradoff  cites 
Lye  and  Bosworth  to  prove  that  mdl  in  A.S.  meant  '  rent.'  Bosworth's 
book  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Lye,  with  all  Lye's  blunders  and  a 
few  of  Bosworth's  own.  These  dictionaries  are  very  untrustworthy  and 
uncritical,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  word  therein  by  no  means  proves  that  it 
is  a  genuine  A.S.  word.  Professor  Skeat  has  disposed  of  many  words 
occurring  in  these  dictionaries  that  never  had  an  existence  outside  the 
inventive  brain  of  William  Somner.  If  we  accept  Bosworth  as  an  au- 
thority for  the  existence  of  a  word  in  A. S.,  we  should  be  perforce  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  Komance  word  werre  (  =  guerra),  which  occurs  in  the 
Chronicle  in  1140,  was  an  A.S.  word.  Turning  to  Bosworth,  I  find  the 
following  entries :  '  Mai,  a  speech,  discourse,  multitude,  an  assembly,  a 
place  of  meeting,'  for  which  he  cites  the  Chron.  for  1052,  and  'Mai, 
formal,  -es,  tribute,  toll,  subsidy  ;  stipendium,  Chron.  1087.'  These 
meanings  are  mere  guesses,  and,  like  most  philological  guesses,  they  are 
wrong.  This  mdl,  -es,  n.,  represents  two  Old  Norse  words  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  fused  into  one.     In  addition  to  this  fusion  in  A.S.  the  two 

"  Molbech  explains  the  obsolete  phrase  at  rebe  en  Mark,  Ager,  Shov  (to  '  rope '  a 
•mark,'  field,  or  wood)  as  meaning  to  assign,  after  measurement,  to  each  of  the  villagers 
his  allotment  in  the  field  or  wood  of  the  village.  Upon  this  Norse  custom  of  measur- 
ing by  ropes,  see  Steenstrup,  Nai-mannerne,  i.  298-9.  Has  this  any  connexion  with 
the  Dutch  maalmenn  referred  to  by  Mr.  Elton  ? 
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words  are  so  intimately  connected  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
both.  As  my  treatment  of  the  first  of  these  words  will  afford  me  an 
opportimity  of  correcting  several  blunders  in  the  current  translations  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  I  trust  the  readers  of  the  English  Histoeical 
Kevikw  will  pardon  the  appearance  in  its  pages  of  what  looks  like  a 
purely  philological  digression. 

Mdl  (I)  occurs  in  the  foUowmg  passage  in  Chron.  E.,  amw  1052 : 
'  ]>cer  bcBr  Godwine  eorl  iip  his  mdl,'  literally  '  there  bare  Godwine  earl 
up  his  mdl.'  This  phrase  has  been  universally  translated  wrongly. 
Thorpe,  p.  152,  renders  it :  '  Godwine  brought  forth  his  speech  ; '  Earle 
glosses  mdl  by  '  speech,  apology  ; '  Bosworth  gives  ibi  instituit  Godivinus 
comes  ejus  sermonem ;  and  the  usually  reliable  Ettmiiller  ('  Lexicon 
A.S.'  p.  223)  translates  mdl  by  sermo,  loquela.  Now  this  expression 
is  pure  Scandinavian.  It  occurs  in  the  '  Fomaldar  Sogur,'  i.  364  :  '  berr 
hann  wpi^fyrir  brd^er  sinn  malit ;  harm  berr  upp  maHt,'  etc.  The  phrase 
is  one  of  procedure,  and  means  '  to  state  the  grounds  of  an  action,'  so  that 
the  above  passage  in  the  Chronicle  should  be  translated,  as  Steenstrup 
('  Normanneme,'  iv.  180)  points  out :  '  there  earl  Godwine  opened  his 
case '  {Qodioine  fremsatte  da  sin  Sag).  Mdl  is  thus  clearly  the  Old 
Norse  mdl,  which  meant  technically  a  *  suit,  action,  declaration,  or  in- 
dictment.' Primarily  it  meant  merely  '  speech,'  and  it  is  thus  the  same 
word  as  the  Gothic  mM]>l,  ayopa  (whence  ma\>ljan,  XaXc'it)  A.S.  wtstSeZ, 
O.H.G.  madal.^  With  the  expression  '  to  bear  up  a  mdl '  may  be  com- 
pared the  O.N.  phrase  '  to  bear  a  suit  '  {bera  soh  eiiwm).*  Further 
proof  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  mdl  (I)  may  be  found  in  the  phrase 
cuman  to  wi^ermdle,  which  occurs  twice  in  Chron.  D.,  anno  1052.  This 
has  been  quite  as  much  distorted  in  translations  as  mdl.  Florence  of 
Worcester  renders  it  ad  placitandum  and  placitum  inire.  Ettmiiller,  p. 
224,  gives  disceptatio,  placitum,  decretum  judiciale,  concilium,  and  other 
writers  are  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  Professor  Steenstrup,  iv.  181, 
quotes  several  passages  from  the  Scandinavian  laws  in  which  '  to  come 
to  wither-mal '  occurs.  From  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  the  meaning 
is  *  to  appear  (in  court)  to  answer  at  the  day  named  '  =  the  Danish  *  at 
komme  til  Vedermaalsting.'  ^  Wither  =  contra,  so  that  wi^er-mdl  is  the 
defence,  the  '  counter-speech  '  as  it  were,  of  the  defendant. 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  Mdl  (I)  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  that 
it  is  historically  the  same  word  as  the  A.S.  mcB^el.  We  may  reasonably 
assume  that  Mdl  (II)  is  also  of  Danish  origin.  Accordingly  we  find  an 
O.N.  mdle,  -a,  m.,  which  is  a  weak  noun,  i.e.  the  e  represents  the  Teu- 
tonic suffix  on  (  =  Aryan  an).     This   is   sometimes   suffixed   to   stems 

'  The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  mdl,  which  is  according  to  rule,  is  caused  by 
the  omission  of  the  interdental  spirant  (cf.  O.N.  hvdrr,  older  form  hra^arr  =  Goth. 
hwa]>ar,  '  whether  (of  two) ;  '  Noreen,  Albiordische  Grammatik,  §  222.  This  lengthen- 
ing is  caused  by  the  failure  to  pass  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth.  So  in 
A.S.,  names  in  ce6el-  appear  in  late  MSS.  as  ail-,  agel-  ( =  ayel),  &Q. 

*  This  phrase  is  the  origin,  as  Steenstrup  has  shown,  of  Bracton's  saccabor, 
saclmburth  (  =  0.N.  sakar-dbere,  a  prosecutor,  'bearer  of  a  suit '),  which  has  puzzled 
generation  after  generation  of  our  legal  historians. 

*  Molbech  defines  Vedermaalsting  as  'the  Thing  or  the  Thingday  at  which  the 
defendant  is  bound  to  answer  in  a  suit  {at  tage  til  Gienm^li  i  Sagen).'  He  cites  for 
this  Danske  Love  (the  Danish  Laws),  v.  107. 
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without  perceptibly  changing  their  meaning,^  although  in  most  cases  it 
indicates  some  change  of  signification.  If,  as  I  assume,  this  O.N.  mdl-e 
is  merely  mdl  +  on,  it  follows  that  the  corresponding  A.S.  formation 
would  be  *m(Z^ela,  -an,  m.,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  word.  This 
O.N.  male  means  '  terms,  agreement,'  a  meaning  that  would  easily 
develop  from  mdl,  '  speech.'  Male  also  meant  '  soldier's  pay,'  a  sense 
evolved  from  '  terms,  agreement.'  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson  give  many 
quotations  for  the  meaning  '  soldier's  pay.'  It  is  clear  that  the  significa- 
tion of  '  money  paid  as  rent '  has  grown  out  of  this  meaning  '  soldier's 
pay,'  and  it  seems  to  be  an  English  accretion.  The  O.N.  form  correspond- 
ing to  mdl-man  is  mdla-mafir,  which  means  '  one  who  receives  pay,'  not, 
like  mdl-man,  *  one  who  pays.'  This  favours  the  view  that  mdl-man  was 
compounded  on  English  soil  after  mdl  (II)  had  acquired  the  meaning  rent.' 
An  examination  of  the  passages  in  A.S.  in  which  this  mdl  (II)  occurs 
throws  considerable  light  upon  this  evolution  of  meaning,  and  confirms 
the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  word.     The  passages  are  as  follows  : 

I.  Chron.  C,  anno  1049: — £adwerd  scylode  ix.  scypa  of  mdle.  The 
entire  phrase  in  this  case  is  Scandinavian.  Although  Bosworth  (followed 
by  Ettmiiller,  p.  677)  gives  scilian,  '  to  divide,'  as  an  A.S.  verb,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  few  instances  of  its  use  in  A.S.  are  due  to 
Danish  influence.  It  is,  in  short,  an  O.N.  loan-word.  So  that  in  this 
passage  we  have  mdl  (II)  coupled  with  an  O.N.  verb  skilja,  '  to  divide, 
cut  off.'  The  Norse  origin  of  the  entire  phrase  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
Danish  expression  '  at  skille  Een  af  mad  noget,'  to  deprive  any  one  of  any- 
thing. Hence  scilian  scipu  of  mdle  is  purely  an  anglicised  Norse 
idiom  meaning  '  to  pay  off  ships.' 

II.  The  next  passage,  which  is  equally  conclusive,  occurs  in  the 
same  Chron.,  anno  1050  :  Hi  sette  ealle  Sd  litsmen  of  mdle.  I  believe 
this  passage  has  been  occasionally  taken  to  mean  that  '  he  put  the  lidmenn 
or  sailors  upon  pay,'  but  the  meaning  is  'paid  off.'  Here,  to  begin  with, 
litsmen  is  the  O.N.  li&s-menn  and  not  the  corresponding  A.S.  lid-menn. 
The  expression  settan  of  mdli  is  O.N.  setja  af  mdla  in  an  English 
dress.  In  O.N.  setja  af  means  '  to  deprive  of '  (see  the  passages  in 
Cleasby  and  Vigfusson),  and  in  Danish  at  af-scette  means  '  to  discharge 
from  an  office  or  dignity,'  as  in  the  phrase  Han  hlev  afsat  frasit  Emhede 
=  he  was  discharged  from  his  office  or  post. 

III.  The  next  example  is  thirty-six  years  later  in  date,  and  we  see 
that  mdl  has  now  obtained  the  meaning  of  '  rent.'  The  passage  is  from 
Chron.  E.,  anno  1086  :  Se  cyng  sealde  his  land  swd  d&ore  td  male  swd  hdo 
(sic)  d&orost  mihte.  Professor  Earle  glosses  mdl  by  '  terms,  bargain,'  but 
the  meaning  is  clearly  that  '  he  put  his  land  out  at  as  high  a  ferm  as  he 
could  obtain.'  The  above  passage  is  the  only  one  where  mdl  is  used  in 
a  pure  A.S.  phrase,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  by  this  time  the  word 
had  become  naturalised.  This  is  about  the  date  when  mdl-man  was 
coined,  for  it  could  not  have  existed  until  7ndl  had  acquired  the  distinct 
meaning  of  rent.'^ 

"  See  Kluge,  Nominale  Stammbildungslehre  der  altgerrnanischen  Dialecte,  §  17 
who  cites,  inter  alia,  the  O.N.  Z/#-c  =  A.S.  l6od,  '  prince,'  and  the  A.S.  mdga  and  m^g 
*  Bon,  relative,'  &c. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  gloss  in  a  late  A.S.  vocabu- 
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Professor  Vinogradoif  says  that  'the  original  distinction  between 
gafol  and  mal  gets  blurrred  very  soon,'  i.e.  gafol  gets  the  sense  of  '  rent ' 
pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Eound  appears  to  dispute  this.  A  charter  in 
Kemble's  '  Codex,'  iv.  260,  proves  that  gafol  meant  '  rent,'  In  this  case 
a  man  named  Ketel  is  to  hold  certain  land  for  the  term  of  his  life  on 
condition  that  he  pay  21.  per  annum,  the  rent  of  the  land,  as  I  take  it,  to 
the  abbey  of  S.  Edmondsbury.  The  expression  is  :  '  ^at  is  ^at  Ketel  leste 
dike  iher  t6  pilnd  into  Seynt  ^admunde,  8at  is,  'Sas  londes  gouel.'  This 
represents :  '  ]>CBt  is,  ]>CBt  Cytel  l^ste  cblce  gedre  tH  pund  intd  Sancte 
^admunde,  ]>(st  is,  pas  landes  gafol.'  This  gafol  seems  to  be  the  rent 
reserved  to  the  abbey  under  a  demise  for  a  number  of  Mves,  though 
there  is  no  actual  statement  to  this  effect  in  the  charter  itself.  In  this 
work,  vol.  V.  p.  90,  7,  gahlum  occurs  in  a  charter  of  a  woman  named 
Cynewaru,  and  seems  to  mean  a  rent-charge.  The  truth  is  that  gafol 
was  used  in  a  very  loose  way  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  covers  a  variety  of 
meanings,  such  as  toll,  tribute,  tax,  rent  paid  in  money  or  kind,  &c.  It 
follows  that  Mr.  Eound  (p.  103)  is  too  hasty  in  charging  Kemble  and 
Dr.  Stubbs  with  being  in  error  in  speaking  of  gafol  as  a  '  tax.'  I  do  not 
know  what  passage  in  Stubbs  he  refers  to,  but  a  perusal  of  the  charters 
cited  by  Kemble  in  his  chapter  on  Iftnland  will  prove  that  gafol  sometimes 
meant  a  royal  tax  or  tribute  apart  from  rent.  Any  lingering  doubt  upon 
this  point  will  be  removed  by  the  following  glosses  from  Wright- Wiilcker's 
vocabularies  :  '  Cesareum  tributum,  i.  regalis,  gafol '  (204,  12)  :  '  Debita 
pensio,  i.  digna  tributa,  gedafene  gaful'  (221,  6;  384,  37);  'Exactio, 
gaful '  (397,  38).  Indeed,  so  loosely  was  this  word  applied,  that  it  even 
meant  'usury'  (see  Wright -Wiilcker,  399,  25,  and  the  Middle  English 
quotations  in  Matzner's  '  Altenglische  Sprachproben,'  ii.  257).  A  Celtic 
origin  has  been  suggested  for  gafol,  but  Ettmiiller  is  no  doubt  right  in 
connecting  it  with  gaf,  the  stem  of  the  verb  '  to  give.'  It  may  be  ex- 
plained as  gaf+  the  suffix  la  with  either  a  medial  or  a  parasitic  (svara- 
bhakti)  vowel  developed  between  the  stem  and  the  suffix.  This  etymology 
will  account  for  the  looseness  in  the  appHcation  of  the  word. 

W.  H.  Stevenson. 


THE   JESUITS   AND   THE   EENAISSANCE. 

Mb.  Lilly  complains  that  in  a  notice  of  his  '  Chapters  in  European  History ' 
which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  Histoeical  Eeview  I'mis- 
understood  and  misrepresented  his  meaning.  This  complaint  is  made  with 
so  much  courtesy  and  good  temper  that  I  should  like,  if  not  to  withdraw, 

lary  in  Wright-Wiilcker,  504,  27  :  '  Clasma,  mal.'  Are  clasmata  (  =  K\d(T/j.aTa7)  iden- 
tical with  the  K\a(rfiaTiKol  roiroi  eK  rov  Srjfioffiov,  cited  by  Ducange  from  the  Novel  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  De  Alienationibus  Fundorum'i  Ducange  says  these 
K\aaixariKol  tSwoi  vidcntur  esse  cigri  a  fisco  avulsi  et  ad  censiim  dati,  vel  aliendti.  The 
singular  agreement  between  K\aafiariK6s  r6vos  and  mdl-land  suggests  that  mdl  in  this 
gloss  means  mdl-land.  But  it  is  only  right  to  state  that  Ducange  cites  another  word 
clasma  =  clameuni;  so  that,  after  all,  this  mAl  may  be  merely  mdl  (I),  with  its  mean- 
ing stretched  from  '  suit '  to  '  claim  '—a  not  unlikely  extension  of  meaning. 
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«,t  any  rate  to  modify  and  explain  some  of  the  remarks  to  which  he  has 
taken  exception. 

And  first  I  will  confess  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  read  his  book  in  a 
wholly  impartial  temper,  although  my  impatience  was  not,  as  he  supposes, 
that  of  a  believer  in  any  mechanical  evolution,  but  of  a  believer  '  in  that 
stream  of  European  progress  of  which  the  impelling  force  was  protestant- 
ism,' to  quote  Mr.  Gardiner's  last  volume.  Mr.  Lilly  believes  in  progress 
— in  a  gradual  advance  towards  perfection — but,  owing  I  suppose  to  my 
•dulness  of  apprehension,  after  again  looking  at  his  book  I  still  fail  to 
understand  how  and  in  what  direction  he  holds  the  world  to  have  pro- 
.gressed  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Dante,  or,  if  he  prefers,  of 
Savonarola  and  Michel  Angelo.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  while  the 
*  idealistic  optimist '  conceives  the  divine  law  to  be  taking  shape  in  some 
mysterious  evolution,  the  '  realistic  pessimist '  sees  little  but  what  is  de- 
plorable in  the  actual  development  of  human  thought. 

Mr.  Lilly  more  particularly  complains  that  I  misunderstand  his  view 
of  the  '  Renaissance.'  No  doubt  it  is  a  question-begging  word  ;  in  one 
sense,  as  Mr.  Lilly  says,  it  maybe  held  to  begin  with  the  schools  of  Charles 
the  Great,  and  for  this  '  re-birth  '  of  the  human  intellect  he  has  abundant 
sympathy  ;  in  another  sense  the  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
classical  revival  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  But  the  name  is 
also  given  most  commonly,  and  perhaps  most  justly,  to  that  wider  move- 
ment of  which  Italian  humanism  was  only  a  subordinate  phase  ;  and  my 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Lilly  is,  that  he  fails  to  recognise  how  necessary  and 
salutary  this  movement  was,  since  it  compelled  tradition  and  authority  to 
eubmit  to  a  critical  examination  of  their  documents  and  titles  and  gave 
a  new  birth  to  those  vital  principles  which  had  faded  out  of  the  religion 
and  philosophy,  the  social  and  political  organisation  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and 
that  he  vilifies  this  Renaissance,  which,  as  he  says,  took  in  religion  the 
shape  of  the  Reformation,  by  applying  to  it  strictures  which  at  the  most 
are  true  of  Italian  humanism  :  as  for  instance  when  he  says,  *  as  in  politics 
and  in  literature,  so  in  art  also,  the  Renaissance  was  a  spirit  of  slavery,  a 
veritable  Goddess  of  Dulness,  at  whose 

'  felt  approach  and  secret  might. 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night.' — i.  290. 

Mr.  Lilly  challenges  me  to  suggest  a  better  landmark  for  the  epoch 
when,  in  M.  Littre's  words,  Greek  letters  made  their  way  into  the  West, 
than  the  one  given  by  that  learned  writer — the  capture  of  Constantinople. 
Well,  I  should  perhaps  venture  to  fix  upon  the  council  of  Florence  in  1438 
as  an  event  which  brought  east  and  west  into  closer  connexion,  but  a  few 
dates  will  show  that  M.  Littre's  words  must  not  be  too  closely  pressed. 
In  1896  Chrysoloras  professed  Greek  at  Florence,  in  1427  Filelfo  returned 
to  Venice  with  his  Greek  library  and  his  Greek  wife.  Before  1443  Leo- 
nardo Bruni  had  translated  the  '  Ethics,'  the  '  Politics,'  and  other  Greek 
works.  Before  1453  Cosmo  de'  Medici  had  founded  the  Platonic  Academy 
at  Florence  and  educated  Marsilius  Ficinus  to  expound  Greek  philosophy ; 
at  Rome  Bessarion  had  been  made  a  cardinal,  and  Nicholas  V  had  esta- 
blished the  study  of  Greek  ;  the  libraries  of  St.  Marco  and  of  the  Vatican 
had  been  enriched  by  treasures  of  Greek  MSS.,  and  Greek  scholars  like 
Argyropoulos  and  George  of  Trebizond  had  been  attracted  to  Italy. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  VI.  z 
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Finally,  Mr.  Lilly  complains  that  I  have  mistaken  him  for  a  Jesuit 
apologist,  when  he  is  really  on  some  points  a  severe  critic  of  the  order. 
A  straw,  Mr,  Lilly  may  fairly  say,  shows  the  current  of  an  uncritical 
mind.  Yet  I  will  confess  that  I  have  perhaps  been  rather  hasty  in  my 
generalisations  from  his  rhetorical  flights.  But  is  it  not  natural  to  suspect 
of  partiality  an  author  who  writes  of  the  Jesuits  :  '  Pouring  their  peaceful 
hosts  from  their  centre  at  Rome  throughout  the  whole  world,  they  sub- 
dued it  more  effectually  than  the  ancient  legions,  for  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare  were  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  their  aim  not  to  rule  over  the  bodies 
but  to  free  the  souls  of  men.  *'  Qucz  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena 
laboris  ?  "  they  might  well  have  asked,  had  it  not  been  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  humility  which  dominated  them,  that  they  should  think  any- 
thing of  themselves  as  of  themselves.  .  .  .  Their  sound  went  out  into  all 
lands,  the  sound  which  had  greeted  the  birth  of  Him  by  whose  name  they 
were  called.  .  .  .  Churches  and  shrines  were  the  trophies  of  their  bloodless 
victories,  or  if  not  bloodless,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  their  own  mar- 
tyrs ;  not  the  din  of  battle,  but  the  music  of  holy  bells  marked  their 
progress  ;  not  broken  hearts,  but  healed  consciences  ;  not  cities  plundered, 
and  women  ravished  and  infants  wantonly  slain,  but  well-ordered  towns, 
and  virgins  dedicated  to  God,  and  little  children  delivered  from  oblations 
to  devils  and  brought  into  the  family  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  Such  were  their 
labours  of  which  every  region  of  the  earth  was  full.  .  .  .  Into  such  a, 
mighty  tree  had  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  grown — a  tree  whose  height 
reached  unto  the  heavens,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  all  the  earth,  and  its 
leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations '  (ii.  99)  ?  Li  attacking 
the  Jesuits,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  many  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  '  ordinary  protestant  controversialist '  of  whom  Mr.  Lilly  speaks.  Yet 
at  some  future  time  I  should  like,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Historical  Eeview 
will  give  me  space,  to  explain  why  I  think  Mr.  Lilly  is  unjust  in  his  esti- 
mate of  Pombal  and  of  Aranda,  and  why  I  think  that  the  policy  of  the 
society  in  Mexico,  Japan,  and  China  afforded  some,  if  not  complete, 
justification  to  their  enemies,  and  therefore  requires  some  notice  by  their 
advocates.  P.  F.  Willert. 


THE   DEPOSITIONS  RELATING   TO   THE   IRISH   MASSACRES   OF    1641. 

Miss  Hickson,  I  am  afraid,  fails  to  recognise  the  point  of  my  argument, 
which  briefly  was :  The  depositions,  owing  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  taken,  are  untrustworthy,  and  even  if  they  were  trust- 
Worthy,  they  are  historically  insignificant.  There  is  nothing  in  Miss  Hick- 
son's  note  in  the  January  number  of  the  English  Historical  Review  to 
make  me  alter  my  opinion.  I  said  of  Miss  Hickson  and  Mr.  Froude,  that 
they  regarded  the  depositions  as  documents  almost  perfectly  trustworthy, 
and  that  they  declined  to  make  from  them  the  very  considerable  deduc- 
tions required  by  the  circumstances  under  wliich  they  were  taken.  What 
those  circumstances  were — the  prejudices  of  the  commissioners,  the 
utter  absence  of  cross-examination,  the  desire  for  revenge  on  the  part 
of  the  deponents — I  pointed  out  in  the  same  paragraph.    In  making  this 
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assertion  I  have,  it  appears,  misrepresented  Miss  Hickson's  views,  Sh.e 
says  she  cannot  be  accountable  for  those  of  Mr.  Froude,  that  she  even 
does  not  know  what  his  opinion  is,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  asked  him 
to  write  a  preface  to  her  book,  which  he  accordingly  did  and  even  altered 
at  her  request.  For  her  own  part,  she  says  she  has  done  exactly  what  I 
charge  her  with  not  having  done,  and  instances  certain  depositions  in 
regard  to  which  she  declared  such  deductions  necessary.  But  these 
deductions  are  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  palpable  absurdities,  manifest 
exaggerations,  hearsay  evidence,  and  historical  inaccuracies.^  These,  I 
need  hardly  say,  were  not  the  circumstances  I  alluded  to. 

Unintentionally,  no  doubt,  distorting  her  quotations,  Miss  Hickson 
proceeds  :  '  In  words  almost  identical  with  those  used  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  in 
the  passage  where  he  ventures  to  assert  "  that  deductions  must  be  made, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  taken,"  and  wrongly 
charges  me  with  not  allowing  for  those  circumstances,  I  said,  "  The 
circumstances  under  which  those  depositions  were  taken  made  the  royal 
commissioners  and  the  deponents  more  liable  to  err,  and  to  magnify  the 
reports  of  the  horrors  going  on  around  them."  '  Now  if  Miss  Hickson 
will  compare  what  I  said  with  what  she  herself  really  did  say  in  the  passage 
she  refers  me  to,^  she  will  find  that  neither  in  language  nor  in  meaning 
are  they '  almost  identical.'  My  contention  was  not  that  *  the  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  those  later  years  (1641-4)  made  commissioners  and 
witnesses  more  liable  to  err,'  but  that  the  character  of  the  commissioners,, 
and  their  evident  willingness  to  believe  everything  that  men  and  women, 
inspired  with  the  intensest  hatred  for  the  Irish,  maddened  with  recent 
losses  and  yearning  for  revenge,  said  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  so 
that  only  they  might  convict  as  many  of  the  Irish  as  possible,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  us  to  discriminate  between  what  was  false  and  what  was 
true  in  them.  This  being  the  case,  I  think  I  was  fully  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  Miss  Hickson  as  one  of  those  who  consider  the  depositions  '  to  be 
in  the  main  reliable,  and  the  incidents  narrated  in  them  to  be  historical 
facts  with  only  a  slight  and  perfectly  explicable  admixture  of  exaggeration.* 
As  for  the  depositions  taken  before  the  Commonwealth  commissioners, 
there  is  reason  a  priori  for  considering  them  more  credible  than  the  earlier 
ones.  Certainly  they  seem  to  be  more  definite,  a  fact  which  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  directness  of  the  questions  and  a  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  in  individual  cases. 

Miss  Hickson  estimates  that  not  less  than  25,000  protestants  were 
murdered  between  1641  and  1649.  I  am  somewhat  curious  as  to  how 
she  proceeded  in  her  calculation.  For,  having  myself  failed  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  a  proximate  estimate  of  those  '  massacred '  in  Armagh  alone, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  President  Lowther  may  have  been  as  near  the 
mark  with  his  300,000  as  she  is  with  her  25,000.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  not  much  concerned  whether  there  were  25,000  or  300,000 ;  but  I 
am  particularly  anxious  as  an  historical  student,  and  as  being  engaged  in 
writing  a  history  of  this  most  perplexing  period,  to  get  at  the  truth  in  the 
matter  of  these  depositions. 

Miss  Hickson  persists  in  saying  that  it  was  '  mainly  in  consequence  of 

'  Irish  Massacres,  i.  135,  202,  375  ;  ii.  88.  »  Ibid.  i.  200. 

t  2 
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the  facts  sworn  to  in  these  depositions  (setting  aside  hearsay)  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  soil  of  Ireland  changed  hands  in  1650-4.'  This, 
however,  I  have  already  tried  to  prove  was  not  the  case.^  The  '  mas- 
sacres '  do  not  stand  to  the  sale  of  Irish  lands,  the  transportation  and  trans- 
plantation, in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
— far  more  than  I  brought  forward — to  prove  that  the  rebellion  in  itself 
was  regarded  by  the  Long  Parliament  as  sufficient  reason  for  their  conduct 
towards  the  Irish  catholic  landowners.  This  is  not  a  mere  opinion  but 
an  historical  fact,  and  one  which  I  imagine  seriously  affects  the  value  of 
the  depositions.  My  opinion  regarding  their  intrinsic  value  may  not  be 
correct,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  hastily  formed.  Long  before  Miss 
Hickson's  book  appeared  I  had  for  my  own  purposes  consulted  not  only 
several  volumes  of  them,  but  also  that  little  volume  of  crabbed  hand- 
writing, containing  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
1653-4,  which,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Froude,  forms  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  her  work.  When,  then,  the  work  did  appear,  it  contained 
little  that  was  new  to  me ;  but  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportimity  of 
thanking  her  for  her  trouble  in  enabling  students  to  judge  of  these 
depositions  for  themselves,  for  her  sincerity,  and,  above  all,  for  her  un- 
doubtedly correct  explanation  of  those  '  crossings-out '  which  have  per- 
plexed others  besides  Warner.  E.  Dunlop. 


A  SCHEME  OF  TOLERATION  PROPOUNDED  AT  UXBRIDGE  IN  1645. 

On  13  Feb.  1644-5,  the  commissioners  of  Charles  I  at  Uxbridge  proposed, 
in  opposition  to  the  presbyterian  system  urged  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, '  That  freedom  be  left  to  all  persons,  of  what  opinions  soever, 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  and  that  all  the  penalties  of  the  laws  and  customs 
which  enjoin  those  ceremonies  be  suspended.'     (Kushworth,  v.  872.) 

It  is  strange  that  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  an  offer  which, 
despite  its  ambiguity,  so  curiously  anticipates  the  proposals  subsequently 
made  by  the  army  to  Charles  in  1647,  as  they  anticipated  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  no 
doubt  far  from  clear.  They  might  imply  complete  liberty  of  sectarian 
worship,  or  they  might  only  imply  permission  to  the  clergy  of  the  several 
parishes  to  act  as  they  pleased  in  matters  of  ceremonial.  Besides  this, 
Charles's  own  want  of  earnestness  in  supporting  his  offer  makes  it  difficult 
to  suppose  that  he  was  himself  serious  in  making  it. 

It  will  throw  some  light,  at  least  on  the  meaning  of  the  proposal,  to 
consult  a  document  which  appears  amongst  the  Clarendon  MSS.  (No. 
1824)  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  which  contains  the  advice  of  the 
Oxford  clergy  on  which  Charles  based  his  concession.  Whether  the  pro- 
posal itself  is  considered  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
the  Oxford  clergy  were  the  first  persons  who,  acting  as  a  public  body, 
made  proposals  tending  to  toleration.     The  document  is  as  follows : 

»  Eng.  Hist.  Review,  October  1886,  pp.  742-4. 


\ 
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Proposals  of  the  Clergy. 

'  Wee  think  it  fitt  that  toleration  bee  given  (by  suspending  the  penaltyes 
of  all  lawes)  both  to  the  presbyterians  and  independents. 

Wee  think  it  fitt  that  the  bishop  exercise  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or 
ordination  without  the  counsell  of  the  presbyters,  that  is  the  deane  and 
chapter,  and,  if  it  bee  thought  fitt,  any  other  grave  ministers  of  the 
diocese. 

And  that  a  very  strict  course  bee  taken  against  all  immoderate  fees, 
unnecessary  delayes,  and  all  other  abuses  in  ecclesiasticall  courtes. 

And  that  the  bishop  make  his  residence  in  his  diocesse,  except  hee  bee 
commanded  to  attend  his  Majesty. 

And  that  his  ordination  shall  be  alwayes  in  the  solemnest  and  the 
publickest  manner  in  the  cathedrall  church. 

And  that  very  strict  lawes  bee  made  concerninge  the  sufficiency  and 
other  qualifications  of  those  men  which  shall  bee  received  into  holy  orders, 
and  that  tryall  be  made  of  all  such  by  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters. 

For  the  frequency  of  preaching  thorough  the  whole  clergy  (if  that 
w*''^  the  lawes  have  formerly  required  be  not  thought  sufficient)  wee 
shall  be  wilHng  to  submitt  to  anything  w'^'^  the  wisedom  of  authority  shall 
thinke  fitt. 

That  bishops  and  cathedrall  and  collegiate  churches  encrease  y^  vicars' 
maintenance  out  of  the  impropriations. 

For  pluralityes  for  the  time  to  come  we  do  not  desire  that  any  man 
shall  be  capable  of  two  parsonages  or  ^icarages  with  cure  of  soules,  if  it 
seeme  good  to  authority  so  to  order  it. 

For  the  inheritance  of  the  church  as  wee  cannot  yeild  or  consent  that 
any  part  of  it  be  alienated,  so  beeing  very  desirous  to  express  our  forward- 
ness to  contribute  our  utmost  to  the  satisfying  of  the  present  necessityes, 
we  conceive  that  a  very  considerable  summ  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  may  be  raised  from  the  clergy 
by  way  of  subsidy  to  be  payed  in  eight  or  ten  yeares. 

Concerning  these  or  any  other  ecclesiasticall  matters  if  there  be  any 
particulars  which  we  may  seeme  to  have  omitted  upon  proposall  wee  hope 
to  give  reasonable  satisfaction. 

If  it  bee  demanded  whether  a  bishop  may  salvo  ordine  by  his  consent 
delegate  such  a  power  to  his  presbytery  as  that  they  shall  have  a  negative 
voice  to  the  exercise  of  all  acts  of  jurisdiction  and  ordination,  so  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  do  nothing  without  them,  we  answere  that  wee  think  he 
may  in  both. 

If  it  be  demanded  whether  in  point  of  ordination  a  bishop  may  part 
with  his  negative  to  his  presbyters,  so  that  he  may  by  the  major  part  of 
them  bee  forced  to  ordaine  whom  hee  approoves  not,  we  think  he  cannot. 

If  it  be  demanded  whether  in  point  of  jurisdiction  a  bishop  may  part 
with  his  negative  to  his  presbyters,  we  answere  y*  in  causes  of  schism 
of  false  doctrine  and  other  criminall  causes  wee  think  hee  cannot,  in 
causes  testamentary  matrimoniall  and  decimall  we  think  hee  may. 

But  in  all  this  wee  earnestly  desire  that  for  the  encouraging  and  pre- 
serving the  study  of  the  civill  law  in  this  kingdome,  the  chancellours  and 
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officialls  may  still  remaine  as  before,  and  receive  no  diminutions  in  their 
juist  profitts.' 

Indorsed  in  the  hand  of  Nicholas,  '  10"  Febr.  1644. 

The  clergges  paper  tendred  concerning  religion.' 

Added  in  another  hand,  '  Concessions  in  relation  to  Episcopacy.' 

Samuel  E.  Gakdiner. 


THE    SQUIRE    PAPERS. 

Dr.  Squire's  article  on  pp.  142-8  does  not  even  attempt  to  confute 
the  main  statements  in  my  article  in  the  October  part — e.g.  that  William 
Squire  had  been  guilty  of  participation  in  two  previous  hoaxes,  that  one 
at  all  events  of  his  '  family  brasses  '  was  a  forgery  (being  a  word-for-word 
reproduction,  date  and  all,  of  a  brass  to  some  one  else),  and  that  he  who 
had  been  described  as  an  ignoramus,  and  so  incapable  of  writing  the 
Squire  letters,  was  really  a  man  who  had  been  taking  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  antiquarian  subjects  for  twenty  years  before  he  piit  them  forth, 
it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  my  taking  up  space  in  referring  to  his 
remarks,  which  only  touch  the  very  fringe  of  the  subject  and  have  no 
bearing  on  the  main  issue. 

That  in  treating  the  family  history  of  the  Squire  family  a  strange 
genealogist  Kke  I  may  well  have  made  some  of  the  slips  of  which  Dr. 
Squire  accuses  me  on  p.  146  I  do  not  deny,  but  none  of  his  corrections, 
even  if  they  are  rightly  made,  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticity. 
I  may  not,  certainly  do  not,  know  the  Squire  pedigree  as  well  as  Dr. 
Squire,  who  refers  me  to  purchases  in  1624  and  1640.  Very  likely  he  is 
right,  but  my  statement  was  that  I  had  found  no  such  purchases  in  the 
'  Feet  of  Fines,'  and  this  statement  is  literally  accurate,  as  he  can  find  by 
referring  to  the  calendar  in  the  Eecord  Office,  which  I  have  re-searched. 

I  objected  to  the  statement  that  William  Squire  had  lived,  he  and  his, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  cathedral  city  for  three  hmidred  years,  and  said 
they  had  not  been  there  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  To  this  Dr. 
Squire  says  that  William  Squire's  ancestor  was  bom  at  Peterborough 
in  1710.  William  Squire  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1809,  so  my  remark 
was  Hterally  accurate.  But  William  Squire's  father,  Matthew,  had  settled 
as  a  trader  at  Norwich  in  early  life,  and  the  boy's  bringing  up  and  educa- 
tion, which  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  reasons  for  his  extraordinary 
destruction  of  valuable  manuscripts,  were  partly  in  Norwich  and  partly 
abroad,  and  from  a  very  early  age  (sixteen)  he  lived  at  Norwich. 

As  to  the  handwriting,  as  I  said  before,  I  differ  entirely  from  Dr. 
Squire  and  his  friends,  and  as  a  close  student  for  twenty-five  years 
venture  to  stick  to  my  own  opinion,  but  would  suggest  that  the  manu- 
script be  lodged  at  the  Record  Office  for  all  the  experts  to  see. 

As  to  the  two  forms  of  the  letter  r,  I  certainly  never  saw  them  occur 
in  the  same  line,  and  should  like  to  be  referred  to  an  undoubted  case. 
Dr.  Squire  thinks  it  very  unlikely  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  who 
is  described  as  associating  with  the  shadiest  sporting  characters,  should 
take  home  historical  works  to  read  from  the  Norwich  Library.     But  if  he 
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were  not  a  reading  man,  why  did  he  visit  the  Hbrary,  and  why  did  Thunder, 
another  of  the  hoaxers  (p.  746  n.)  ?  We  know  that  Squire  was  actually 
a  collector  and  donor  of  articles  to  the  museum  twenty  years  before  he 
put  forth  the  letters  (p.  745),  specially  thanked  for  arranging  a  collection  of 
coins  in  1839,  and  elected  one  of  the  museum  committee  in  1851. 

There  is  one  thing  in  Dr.  Squire's  paper  (p.  147)  that  looks  like  '  a 
hit,  a  very  palpable  hit,'  and  though  it  does  not  afifect  me  personally  I 
will  refer  to  it.  I  quoted  in  the  body  of  my  paper  evidence  of  experts 
that  four  brasses  were  '  clumsy  forgeries,'  and  in  a  postscript  showed  that 
I  had  just  learned  that  one  of  them  was  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  being  a 
transcript,  date  and  all,  of  a  genuine  brass.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Squire, 
is  a  serious  blow  to  the  testimony  of  my  experts.  I  venture  to  think  it  is 
not.  They,  no  doubt,  treated  the  whole  four  as  a  whole,  and  may  have 
founded  their  opinion  (very  accurate  as  the  event  shows)  on  any  two  or 
three  of  them. 

'  Agnes  Maria  Clarell  Squire  '  for  either  '  Agnetis  et  Mari<2  et  Clarell ' 
— a  treble  christian  name  in  1521 — was  quite  enough  for  me,  and  I  don't 
suppose  they  thought  very  careful  study  of  the  others  necessary. 

Again,  the  name  substituted  in  the  genuine  inscription  was  '  Thomas 
Squire  de  Squierre,'  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  finding  as  I  did  that 
there  was  no  such  a  place,  they  considered  it  as  a  forgery  for  that  reason 
alone.  That  William  Squire  '  had  not  the  knowledge  or  literary  skill '  to 
forge  the  letters  is  a  matter  of  opinion  solely.  He  may  or  may  not 
have  had,  and  I  have  always  suspected  that  he  had  help  from  a  very 
much  cleverer  man  indeed.  What,  I  venture  to  think,  I  proved  in  my 
former  article  was  that  the  letters  uttered  by  him  were  forgeries,  that 
many  of  his  statements  are  absolutely  untrue,  and  that  he  was  himself 
a  hoaxer  and  forger.  The  implied  defence  (p.  142)  that  '  forgeries  '  is  a 
term  hardly  applicable  to  various  extracts,  obviously  brought  together  for 
family  purposes  and  not  for  public  use,  seems  to  me  rather  amusing. 
It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  one  of  the  brass  inscriptions  is 
concocted,  and  yet  the  implication  is  that  because  it  was  for  family  use 
only  it  was  venial.  Walter  Rye. 

P.S. — Mr.  J.  T.  Squire  thought  the  other  day  that  he  had  found  the 
veritable  Samuel  Squire  occurring  in  the  will  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Squire  the  elder,  of  Little  St.  Bartholomew,  1647,  which  also  mentions 
.an  Ireton.  But  I  pointed  out  that  this  Samuel  Squire  was  a  minor  in 
1647,  and  so  must  have  been  born  after  1626,  whereas  the  mythical 
Samuel  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  by  Cromwell  on  important 
matters  of  business  as  Mr.  Samuel  Squire  (letter  3)  on  3  May  1642, 
when  his  namesake  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen. 


PETITIONS   TO   CHAELES   II. 

The  following  petitions  are  taken  from  what  appears  to  be  an  office  copy- 
Tjook  of  petitions  to  Charles  II,  in  the  later  part  of  his  reign,  kept  by  the 
-clerk  of  the  master  of  requests,  which  is  among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  numbered  D  18.     They  are  selected  as  illustrative 
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of  the  civil  war  in  a  double  way  :  first,  as  showing  the  variety  of  claims 
upon  the  royal  bounty  for  services  performed,  which  were  unceasingly 
urged,  and  which  from  their  number  may  well  have  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  king  to  satisfy  all  claimants ;  secondly,  as  affording  some 
interesting  details  with  regard  to  the  king's  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  or  other  printed 
narratives.  The  copies  are  carelessly  and  clumsily  written,  and  only  in 
one  or  two  instances  give  the  dates  by  adding  memoranda  of  orders  in 
council  relative  to  the  petitions ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  two  of  the 
papers  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposed  careless  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  the  copyist.  In  the  first  one  we  have  the  daughter-in-law  of 
one  Ealph  Vernon  Esq.  asking  for  a  pension,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
he  who  bore  the  standard  at  Edgehill,  and  was  there  killed ;  not  the  Sir 
Edmund  Verney  who  was  in  truth  its  knightly  defender.  The  names 
Vernon  and  Verney  may  indeed  stand  the  one  for  the  other,  but  how 
Mrs.  Isabel  could  make  Mr.  Ealph  represent  Sir  Edmund  seems  inex- 
plicable ;  she  could  not  mean  that  the  former  merely  carried  a  standard, 
was  a  simple  cornet  or  ensign  ;  and  in  no  contemporary  record  of  the 
civil  war  does  the  name  of  Ealph  Vernon  appear  to  be  found.  Nor  have 
I  as  yet  been  able  to  trace  the  petitioner's  own  family  or  marriage.. 
And  then  in  another  paper  we  find  one  Hannah  Wyatt  asking  for  relief 
because  she,  when  a  child  at  Colchester,  gave  the  king  something  to 
drink,  on  his  coming  as  a  thirsty  wayfarer  to  the  door,  when  on  his  way 
to  the  sea,  attended  by  one  only  companion.  As  Charles  certainly 
never  came  near  Colchester,  we  can  only  conclude  that  some  fugitive 
cavalier,  with  one  attendant,  did  indeed  gain  refreshment  at  the  kindly 
door,  and  that  some  distinction  in  appearance  and  manner  gave  occasion 
to  a  surmise  that  possibly  it  was  the  king  himself  who  had  passed,  and 
that  the  child  cherished  the  idea  of  a  royal  service  rendered  at  her  hands, 
and  then  in  later  life  hoped  to  find  the  idea  develop  into  a  grateful  reality. 
But  the  petitioner  must  have  found,  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  king  would 
no  more  acknowledge  the  having  ever  seen  her,  than  the  gentlemen  ushers 
of  his  court  acknowledged  the  having  seen  the  first  copy  of  her  humble 
petition,  which  was  itself  missing.  William  Dunn  Mackay. 

I.     To  THE  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Izahell  Vernon  widdow  of  Thomas  Vernon 
deceased  who  was  sonn  of  Balph  Vernon  Esqr  {also  deceased) 

Sheweth, — 

That  your  petitioners  said  father-in-law  served  your  Majesties 
royall  father  (of  ever  blessed  memory)  as  standard  bearer  at  Edgehill 
fight,  where  hee  was  slaine  in  the  ffeild.  That  your  petitioners  cozen 
Colonel  Pudsey  also  served  his  Majesty  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  ffoot, 
during  all  the  time  of  the  late  warrs,  in  which  hee  spent  a  considerable 
estate,  and  was  a  great  sufferer  by  plunder  and  otherwise,  and  was  after- 
wards with  your  Majesty  in  your  exile.  That  your  petitioners  brother 
Captain  Lacy  Proctor  met  your  Majesty  vrith  two  troops  of  horse  at 
Carlisle  a  little  before  Worcester  fight,  and  joyned  them  to  your  Majesties. 
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forces,  and  was  afterwards  slaine  in  your  Majesties  service.  That  her 
brother  Captain  Thomas  Proctor  was  also  killed  in  your  service  at  the 
seige  of  Hooley-Hall  in  Lancashire,  and  John  Proctor  (another  of  her 
brothers)  being  with  your  Majesty  in  your  exile  died  there.  And  your 
petitioner  being  now  growne  ancient,  and  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition 
most  humbly  prayes  that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
do  something  for  her,  to  preserve  her  from  perishing  in  her  old  age,  as 
your  Majesty  in  goodnes  shall  think  fitt. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray  &c. 


II.  To  THE  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 

The  Mimhle  petition  of  Anne  Bogers,  wife  of  John  Rogers,  and  late 
daughter  of  BicJiard  Pendrell,  deceased 
Sheweth, — 

That  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Eichard  Pendrell  your 
Majesty  was  gratiously  pleased  to  grant  to  your  petitioner  and  her  said 
husband  a  pention  of  lOOZ.  per  annum  payable  out  of  the  annual  tenths 
of  the  clergy  of  England.  That  there  is  now  due  of  the  said  pention 
125Z.,  and  the  same  being  the  onelie  support  of  your  petitioner,  her 
husband,  and  5  children,  the  want  thereof,  with  the  great  charges  of 
attendance  in  London  for  some  former  arreares  (since  paid)  forced  him  to 
contract  severall  small  debts  to  supporte  himself  and  family,  for  which 
he  was  lately  cast  into  Shrewsbury  Goale,  where  he  remains  in  a  poor 
and  distressed  condition,  and  is  altogether  uncapable  of  obtayning  his 
freedom,  or  of  administering  any  releif  to  his  helpless  family  to  preserve 
them  from  perishing,  without  your  Majesties  grace  and  favour. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  humbly  prayes  that  your  Majesty  will  be 
gratiously  pleased  to  order  the  speedy  payment  of  the  said  125Z.,  whereby 
her  husband  may  be  released  from  prison,  and  shee  repaire  home  to  her 
family's  releif. 

And  your  petitioner  (as  in  duty  bound)  shall  ever  pray  &c. 

III.  To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 

The  Mimble  petition  of  Nicholas  Yates 

Most  humbly  sheweth, — 

That  your  petitioners  father  Francis  Yates  was  equally  instru- 
mentall  with  the  Pendrells  in  the  preservation  of  your  Majesties  sacred 
person  (who  God  long  preserve)  at  Boscobell  and  White-Ladies,  after 
that  vnfortunate  bataille  at  Worcester,  and  your  Majesties  petition,ers 
mother  was  the  first  person  that  brought  your  Majesty  meat  in  the  wood. 

That  your  petitioners  father  being  sent  by  your  sacred  Majesty  to 
Mr.  Jefford  of  Chillington  for  money  to  supply  your  Majesties  then  present 
occasions,  and  your  petitioners  father  missing  the  said  Mr.  Jefford,  your 
Majesties  petitioner's  father  according  to  his  duty  did  then  dehver  to 
your  Majesty  all  the  money  hee  had,  part  of  which  your  Majesty  was 
gratiously  pleased  to  accept  of  and  comended  his  ready  loyalty  therein. 

That  your  petitioners  said  father  being  sent  for  by  Colonel  Carlos  to 
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come  vp  to  London  with  the  said  Pendrills  to  lay  himself  with  them  at 
your  Majesties  feet,  and  to  implore  your  Majestys  princely  care,  was  owned 
by  your  Majesty  to  be  instrumentall  accordingly,  but  your  petitioners 
father  dyed  in  a  few  dayes  afterwards,  and  left  your  Majesties  petitioner 
an  orphan  vnprovided  for,  as  by  the  certificate  herevnto  annexed  (most 
humbly)  doth  appeare  to  your  Majesty. 

Your  Majesties  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prayes  that  your 
Majesty  according  to  your  wounted  clemency  and  goodnes  would  be 
gratiously  pleased  to  consider  him  accordingly. 

And  your  petitioner  (as  in  duty  bound)  shall  ever  pray  &c. 

Certificate. 

These  are  most  humbly  to  certify  that  Nicholas  Yates,  the  sonn  of 
Francis  Yates  late  of  Langle-Lawne  and  Margarit  his  wife,  who  were 
togeather  with  the  Pendrills  particularly  instrumentall  in  the  preservation 
of  his  most  sacred  Majesties  person,  have  never  received  any  marks 
of  his  Majesties  favour  since  his  Majesties  blessed  restauration ;  his 
father  comming  to  towne  according  to  his  Majesties  speciall  directions, 
but  within  some  few  dayes  after  dyed,  and  left  the  said  Nicholas  an  infant 
and  a  proper  object  of  his  Majesties  royall  care. 

W :  Carlos. 

E  :    ASTLEY. 

The  marke  x  of  Wm.  Pendrill. 

Humphrey  Pendrill. 

George  Pendrill. 

Mary  Pendrill, 
The  widow  of  Eichard  Pendrill,  sonn  and  daughter  to 
my  owne  sister,  the  woman  that  brought  his  Majesty 
his  first  meate  after  his  disguize  in  the  wood. 

Beferrence  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

At  the  court  at  Whitehall, 
December  21,  1684. 

His  Majesty  is  gratiously  pleased  to  referr  this  petition  to  the  right 
honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  consider  the 
petitioners  suite  and  to  take  such  order  therein  as  their  lordshipps  shall 
think  fitt.  Charles  Morley. 

IV.    To  THE  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  petition  of  Elizabeth  Smith  formerly  Badcliff,  and  servant 
maid  to  old  Mrs.  Whitegrame  [sic]  in  her  house  at  Moseley,  when 
your  Majesty  lay  privitely  there,  in  your  liappy  escape  from  Worcester 

Shewbth, — 

That  your  Majesties  said  petitioner  waiting  in  her  poor  quality 
of  {sic\  your  sacred  Majesty  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  making  your 
Majesties  fire,  and  bed  in  your  Majesties  chamber  there ;  and  particu- 
larly when  your  Majesty  was  at  your  repose,  or  rest  vpon  your  bed,  and 
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sound  asleep,  and  notice  given  that  Cromwells  soldiers  was  about  the 
towne  &c.,  your  Majesties  petitioner  rubbed  softly  your  Majesty  vpon  the 
feet  and  leggs  to  wake  your  Majesty,  and  warne  your  Majesty  thereof, 
■and  provided  sweet  herbes  into  the  private  place  ere  your  Majesty  went 
therein ;  and  other  services  did  do  for  your  Majesty,  and  the  Lord  Wilmot 
^who  was  there  2  or  3  dayes  before  your  Majesty,  all  or  most  of  which  Mr. 
Huddleston  knoweth  to  be  true  of  your  Majesties  petitioner,  and  can 
sertifie  the  same  if  your  Majesty  please  to  command  it. 

Now  she  your  Majesties  said  poor  petitioner  comming  vp  with  her 
daughter  to  be  touched  for  the  eveil,  which  they  humbly  and  heartely 
thank  and  pray  for  your  sacred  Majesty  giving,  most  humbly  prayes  and 
beggs  of  your  Majesty  in  tender  respect  of  the  premisses  above  said  that 
your  Majesty  wilbe  charitably  pleased  to  grant  her  a  little  [of]  your 
Majesties  benevolence  for  their  charges,  and  she  your  Majesties  said 
poor  petitioner  as  in  duty  ever  bomid  shall  ever  pray  for  your  sacred 
Majesty  &c. 

V.     To  THE  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 
The  humble  petition  of  An.  TomUso7i,  daughter  of  Elinr.  Tomlison 

Humbly  sheweth, — 

That  whereas  your  petitioners  mother  formerly  lived  at  Bously 
Lodge  in  the  parish  of  Alvichurch  neare  Worcester,  at  the  engagement 
at  Worcester,  where  the  adverse  party  to  your  most  sacred  Majesty  bear- 
ing the  triumph,  to  the  great  greif  of  your  poor  petitioners  ffather,  and 
loss  of  liberty  and  estate  both  personall  and  reall,  and  to  the  ruine  of  the 
whole  ffamily,  your  petitioners  mother  was  blessed  with  the  preservation 
of  your  most  sacred  Majesty  for  some  time  in  her  house  at  Bously  Lodge, 
and  from  thence  for  feare  of  discovery  conveyed  your  royall  person  to 
the  woods,  not  suffering  any  person  to  come  to  or  go  from  your  Majesty 
but  your  petitioners  mother,  for  which  it  pleased  your  most  gracious 
Majesty  to  issue  out  your  gracious  promise  of  continuell  benefaction  to 
her  and  hers.  And  now  your  poor  petitioner,  being  brought  to  great 
penury,  and  ready  to  inevitably  perish,  most  humbly  implores  your  most 
gracious  promise.  And  having  delivered  one  petition  to  your  most 
gracious  Majesty  vpon  the  same  account,  but  being  ignorant  of  your 
most  gracious  answer,  most  humbly  prefers  a  second  petition  to  your 
most  sacred  Majesty. 

That  your  most  sacred  Majesty,  the  premisses  being  graciously  con- 
sidered, would  be  graciously  pleasd  to  order  a  mainteinance  for  your  poor 
petitioner  and  her  family  without  which  wee  shall  inevitably  perish. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray  &c. 

VI.     To  the  Honourable   the   Commissioners   for  the  Assessing 
OP  the  Pole-money  within  his  Majesty's  Houshold. 

The  humble  petition  of  Francis  Mansell 
Sheweth, — 

That  his  Majesty  was  gratiously  pleas'd  to  settle  vpon  your 
petitioner  a  pension  of  200  li.  per  annum  in  consideration  of  service  per- 
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formed  vnto  his  Majesty  in  his  escape  beyond  seas  after  Worcester 
battle. 

That  your  petitioner  is  also  swome  sewer-extraordinary  to  attend  at 
command  vpon  his  Majesty.  But  your  petitioner  living  in  the  county  of 
Surrey  a  distraint  is  passing  on  your  petitioners  goods  and  chattells  for 
the  present  payment  of  the  pole-assessment  for  his  pension. 

Wherevpon  he  craves  your  honours  favours  of  being  entred  in  the 
roll  of  his  Majesties  houshold,  and  a  certificate  thereof  to  be  granted  him 
hee  being  ready  to  submitt  to  what  shalbe  assessed  by  your  honours  vpon 
him,  and  the  payment  shalbe  ordered  therevpon. 

Praying  for  his  Majesty  (as  in  duty  bound) 

And  your  honours. 

VII.  To  THE  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  'petition  of  Hanah  Wyett 
Sheweing, — 

That  in  most  submissive  mannor  your  Majesties  poor  petitioner » 
being  prest  by  extreome  poverty,  was  humbly  bould,  bowing  before  the 
foot-stoole  of  your  most  sacred  Majestys  throne,  to  exhibite  a  humble 
petition  lately  to  your  Majesty,  but  hath  bin  in  all  the  offices  enquiring: 
for  it,  but  neither  any  there  nor  any  of  your  gentlemen  vshers  do  acknow- 
ledge to  have  seen  it.  Wherefore  least  it  be  miscarried,  your  Majesties- 
poor  petitioner  is  humbly  bould,  being  prest  by  poverty,  to  put  your 
Majesty  in  remembrance  that  your  said  petition  was  to  this  effect  follow- 
ing :  That  as  your  Majesty  came  to  Goltchester  on  foot  with  only  one  n 
your  Majesties  company  goeing  to  sea,  your  Majesty  called  at  the  peti- 
tioners parents'  door  (being  thirsty)  for  some  thing  to  drink ;  your 
Majesties  poor  petitioner  being  young  came  then  with  such  as  was  in  the 
house,  and  gave  it  to  your  Majesty  to  drink ;  which  gives  the  poor  peti- 
tioner the  bouldness  to  begg  something  for  herself  and  poor  ffamilys 
present  releif.  For  which  act  of  royall  mercy  your  Majesties  petitioner 
and  poor  children  shall  always  pray  for  a  prosperous  success  vpon  all 
your  Majesties  royall  acchivements. 

And  that  your  princely  power  may  still  remaine,  to  offend  your  foes, 
make  their  inventions  vaine.  And  false  profession  prove  in  effect, 
prophane.  Adding  amen. 

Great  Sir, 

Pardon  the  petition  thus  boldly  comes  againe. 

VIII.  To  THE  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  jpetition  of  Mary  Frame  widowe  of  William  Frame,  and 
daughter  of  John  Portlock  of  Cicister  in  the  county  of  Glocestery 
both  deceased 

Sheweth, — 

That  your  petitioners  said  father  being  post-master  at  Cicister, 
during  the  late  rebellion  hee  assisted  your  Majesties  royall  father  (of 
ever  blessed  memory)  and  his  armey  with  horses  and  money  as  long  as 
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hee  was  able.  And  afterwards  he  and  your  petitioners  said  husband 
served  in  his  Majesties  owne  troope,  by  reason  whereof  they  were  often 
plundred,  and  at  last  their  estates  were  sequestred  by  the  rebells,  and 
they  both  imprisoned  ;  for  which  they  had  no  manner  of  reparation  besides 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  his  Majestic  all  the  service  that  lay  in  their 
power,  which  his  Majesty  was  pleas'd  at  his  departure  for  Scotland,  to 
have  a  sence  of,  and  in  these  words  (vizt)  Gentlemen  I  thank  you  for  your 
loyall  and  faithfuU  services,  and  if  ever  I  or  mine  be  restored  to  our  right 
again,  you  shall  be  rewarded. 

That  your  petitioners  said  father  when  hee  heard  of  your  Majesties 
sad  disaster  at  Worcester,  declared  his  desire  not  to  Hve  a  day  longer, 
and  went  vp  into  his  clossett,  and  never  stired  out  alive  but  dyed  there 
for  greif,  and  your  Majesty  was  gratiously  pleased  to  say,  that  the  first 
house  you  went  into  after  you  came  out  of  the  oak  was  your  petitioners 
fathers,  but  his  life  was  just  expired  with  greif  before  your  Majesty 
came  in. 

That  your  petitioners  said  husband  was  always  one  of  the  forwardest 
in  all  attempts  for  bring  in  your  Majesty  while  your  Majestie  was  beyond 
sea,  and  particularly  hee  was  taken  prisoner  in  Sir  George  Booths  never 
to  be  forgotten  worthy  attempt,  and  notwithstanding  all  discouragements 
continued  loyall  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

For  as  much  as  your  petitioners  said  father  and  husband  lost  above 
4,000  li.  by  their  constant  adherance  to  your  Majesty,  and  royall  father  (of 
blessed  memory) ;  And  in  as  much  as  your  petitioner  has  lately  beene 
twice  burnt  out  of  her  house  ; 

Humbly  beggs  your  Majesty  to  take  the  premisses  into  your  gracious 
consideration,  in  allotting  her  three  or  foure  hundred  pounds,  or  else  what 
your  Majesty  pleases  towards  the  relief  of  your  petitioner,  and  her  five 
children,  who  are  reduced  to  great  necessity,  but  whilest  she  had  anything 
to  support  her,  would  never  trouble  your  Majesty 

So  your  Majesties  petitioner  ends  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for 
your  Majesties  good  health,  and  long  life,  and  triumphant  victories  over 
your  enemies  till  the  end  of  your  reign  which  shall  be  ever  the  prayers  of 
your  Majesties  poor  petitioner  to  the  end  of  her  life.         Maky  Frame. 


IX.  Deare  Soveraign,  I  beseech  you  pitty  a  poor  innocent  captive,  who 
is  and  was  always  a  true  ffriend  to  your  Majesty  to  his  power,  who  was  once 
a  drum  major  vnder  Prince  Maurice,  in  which  service  he  received  much 
damages  in  body  and  goods,  and  now  hath  he  done  nothing  against  the 
law  of  God  or  man,  but  for  speaking  words  that  were  misinterpreted  by 
those  envious  people  called  Quaquers,  and  lyes  added  to  them,  he  hath 
been  sett  in  the  pillory  and  is  fined  a  thousand  markes,  which  he  is  no 
way  capable  to  pay,  and  so  lyable  to  perpetuall  imprisonment.  My  humble 
request  is  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  permit  him  to  be  brought  into 
your  presence,  that  he  may  speake  in  your  Majesties  hearing,  that  you 
may  judge  if  he  be  a  man  fitt  to  suffer  these  things  so  wrongfully  ;  for  I 
always  was  much  affected  for  any  that  sviffered  wrongfully,  and  have 
taken  great  notice  that  befell  those  that  abused  innocency  in  any  age, 
although  no  way  related  to  him  in  the  flesh,  but  because  it  is  a  christian 
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duty  to  be  godly  which  is  good  and  doth  good,  and  for  the  love  I  beare 
your  Majesty  that  God  may  continue  his  blessings  to  you,  which  I  ever 
prayed  and  shall  pray  for ;  who  am  your  Majesties  most  humble  and 
obedient  subject  and  handmaid  Elizabeth  Eone. 

From  Queen  Street  in  the  Parke  in  Southwark. 


M.    DE    DUELEE'S    account    OF    THE    DEFENCE    OF     THE    TUILEEIES    ON 

10     AUGUST    1792. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  French  revolution  is  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Tuileries  by  the 
Swiss  guards  on  10  Aug.  1792.  Their  heroism  is  fitly  commemorated 
by  the  famous  monument  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne  ;  but  the  exact  details 
of  the  fighting  upon  the  day  when  the  fate  of  the  French  monarchy  was 
sealed  are  not  thoroughly  understood.  The  document,  which  is  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  is  of  great  interest,  and  clears  up  many 
disputed  points  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 

Numerous  brochures  upon  the  events  of  10  Aug.  were  published 
at  the  time,  and  many  passages  in  memoirs  and  chapters  in  histories 
have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  but  there  is  only  one  work  which  treats 
solely  of  the  part  played  by  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  defence  of  the 
Tuileries.  This  work  is  the  '  Eecit  de  la  conduite  des  Gardes  Suisses  k 
la  joumee  du  10  aout  1792,'  by  Colonel  Pfyifer  d'Altishofen,  printed  at 
Geneva  and  published  at  Lucerne  in  18^.  It  is  carefully  compiled,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  trustworthy  authority,  but  it  is  of  course  in  no  sense  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Swiss.  Colonel  Pfyffer 
d'Altishofen  prefixes  a  portrait  of  the  Baron  de  Durler  to  his  little  book, 
and  throughout  speaks  of  him  as  the  real  defender  of  the  Tuileries.  It 
is  the  manuscript  account  of  the  defence  by  the  Baron  de  Durler  himself 
which  is  now  published,  and  it  is  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  certain 
other  officers  of  the  Swiss  guards,  namely  Joseph  Zimmermann,  Glutz, 
Gibelin,  La  Corbiere,  Eoullin,  Eepond,  and  De  Luze.  It  is  written  in  a 
simple  soldierly  style,  without  any  flourishes,  and  it  proves  by  itself 
how  well  Durler  deserved  the  praise  of  Pfyffer  d'Altishofen  as  a  plain, 
brave,  and  loyal  soldier. 

Baron  James  de  Durler  was  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  Swiss  families 
which  regularly  supplied  officers  to  the  Swiss  guards  and  to  the  Swiss 
regiments  in  the  French  service,  and  he  held  the  rank  of  senior  captain  in 
the  Swiss  guards  in  1792.  He  marched  with  the  guards  to  the  Tuileries 
on  8  Aug.  and  during  the  night  of  the  9th  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Swiss  posts  m  the  Cour  Eoyale  and  the  Cour  des  Suisses,  and 
of  a  reserve  of  300  men.  He  was  also  told  by  his  superior  officers, 
Lieutenant-colonel  de  Maillardoz  and  Major  de  Bachmann — and  this 
is  of  itself  an  important  historical  fact — that  if  the  king  left  the 
Tuileries  they  would  accompany  him,  and  that  Durler  was  then  to  take 
command  of  the  Swiss,  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  forced,  and  never  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  This  indication  shows  clearly  that  the  officers  about 
the  king's  person  quite  expected  that  the  king  would  leave  the  palace  on 
the  night  of  9  Aug.     What  they  had  expected  came  to  pass.    Louis  XVI 
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retired  to  the  legislative  assembly  with  the  royal  family,  and  Durler 
was  left  in  command  at  the  Tuileries.  How  gallantly  he  held  the 
Tuileries  appears  from  his  own  narrative,  in  which  also  is  described  his 
rescue  by  M.  Bruat,  one  of  the  deputies.  Durler  and  his  subordinate 
officers  made  their  escape  to  England,  and  many  of  them  entered  the 
English  service  in  the  following  year  in  the  regiment  de  Roll,  which 
was  formed  out  of  French  and  Swiss  emigres.  With  this  regiment  he 
served  in  the  West  Indies  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  eventually  joined 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  army  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1800.  He  served 
throughout  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  was  present  in  Stuart's  brigade 
at  the  battles  of  8,  15,  and  21  March  before  Alexandria,  and  died  in 
Egypt  of  fever  in  1802  (see  Gentleman's  Magazine,  January  1803). 

This  manuscript  was  evidently  drawn  up  during  his  stay  in  England 
after  the  regiment  de  Roll  was  formed,  and  it  is  signed  by  all  the  Swiss 
officers  who  accepted  commissions  in  that  regiment.  For  whom  it  was 
drawn  up  there  is  no  trace,  but  it  bears  unquestionable  internal  evidence 
of  its  authenticity.  It  was  purchased  by  the  authorities  of  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  British  Museum  in  1882  from  Mr.  Carter  Blake,  who 
obtained  it  from  Dr.  Westby- Gibson.  Dr.  Westby-Gibson  cannot  state 
how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  his  father,  who  left  it  to  him  with 
other  manuscripts,  but  has  promised  to  try  to  trace  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  any  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
Swiss  on  10  Aug. ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  a  few  valuable 
pieces  of  new  information  which  this  document  affords.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  points  is  the  expectation  of  the  officers  that  the  king  would 
leave  the  Tuileries,  which  has  been  referred  to.  Another  is  contained  in 
the  second  sentence  of  the  Relation.  The  exact  number  of  the  Swiss 
at  the  Tuileries  has  been  variously  stated.  Michelet  gives  them  as 
1,330 ;  Augustin  Challamel  and  MM.  Pollio  and  Marcel,  in  their  valuable 
'  Le  Bataillon  du  Dix  Aout,'  published  in  1881,  as  1,200  ;  Louis  Blanc  as 
950  ;  and  Mortimer- Ternaux  as  900  to  950.  Durler  sets  this  vexed  ques- 
tion at  rest  by  his  statement  that  at  3  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  9  Aug. 
there  were  at  the  Tuileries  a  peu  pres  800  men,  '  including  the  ordinary 
guard  on  duty  with  the  king.'  He  fixes  at  6  a.m.  the  king's  inspection  of 
the  forces  at  the  palace,  and  says  that  the  chefs  quieted  the  differences 
between  the  troops  who  cried  Vive  le  roi !  and  those  who  cried  Vive  la 
nation  !  by  saying  that  the  king  and  nation  were  one — a  very  curious 
statement  for  the  morning  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy, 
which  is  attributed  to  Durler  himself  by  Colonel  Pfyffer  d'Altishofen. 
He  confirms  the  report  that  the  Mar^chal  de  Mailly  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  king.  He  speaks  of  the 
attempt  of  Westermann,  whom  he  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  an  '  ancien 
garde  Frangaise,'  to  win  over  the  Swiss  soldiery  by  speaking  German  to 
them.  He  confirms  the  story  of  M.  d'Hervilly's  bringing  the  order  from 
the  king  for  the  Swiss  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  he  always  speaks  of  the  assailants  as  the  Marseillois  or  else  as  the 
troupes  de  Santerre,  thus  distinguishing  the  two  chief  sections  of  the 
attacking  force,  the  famous  battalion  from  Marseilles  and  the  men  of  the 
faubourgs  Saint-Antoine  and  Saint-Marceau.  Other  points  of  interest 
appear  throughout  the  Relation. 
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The  manuscript  is  numbered  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue  Add. 
MS.  32168,  and  has  been  accurately  copied  even  in  its  orthography. 

H.  MoBSE  Stephens. 


Belation  de  Monsieur  de  Durler,  capitaine  au  regiment  des  Gardes- 
Suisses,  et  commandant  environ  500  hornvies  qui  se  sont  defendus  sur 
I'Escalier  de  la  Chapelle  et  dans  Vlntirieur  du  Chdteau,  le  10  AoUt 
1792. 

Dans  la  journee  du  8,  M'"  Mandat,  Commandant  General,  donna  a  M""  de 
Maillardoz,  Lt.-Colonel,  et  a  M*"  de  Bachman,  Major,  une  requisition  de 
la  Municipahte  et  un  ordre  par  ecrit  de  faire  venir  le  plus  de  soldat 
possible  au  Chateau  des  Thuilleries.  Aussitot  ces  deux  Chefs  firent 
marcher  le  restant  des  bataillons  de  Courbevoie  et  de  Euel,  et  le  9  ^  8 
heures  du  matin,  il  y  avoit  a  peu  pres  800  hommes,  y  compris  la  Garde 
ordinaire  du  Eoi. 

Dans  la  nuit  du  9  au  10  M"  Mandat,  de  Maillardoz,  et  de  Bachman 
firent  occuper  par  les  differents  postes  de  la  garde  Nationale  et  par  les 
Gardes  Suisses.  Les  deux  Chefs  du  Eegiment  me  donnerent  le  com- 
mandement  des  postes  de  la  Cour  Royale,  de  la  Cour  des  Suisses,  et  d'une 
reserve  de  300  hommes  qui  s'y  trouvoient  en  bataille,  en  ajoutant ;  Si  le 
Eoi  se  retire  du  Chateau,  comme  Chefs  nous  I'accompagnerons ;  nous 
comptons  sur  vous,  persuades  que  jamais  vous  ne  vous  laisserez  forcer  et 
que  dans  aucun  cas  vous  ne  mettrez  bas  les  armes  .  .  .  ils  donnerent  k 
M*"  de  SaHs,  Capitaine,  le  commandement  des  postes  sur  I'Escalier  et 
dans  la  Cour  de  la  Eeine.  Je  visitai  mes  postes  et  je  dis  au  Commandant 
des  Gardes  Nat.  que  nous  n'etions  que  secondaires ;  mais  qu'en  cas 
d'attaque  ils  pouvoient  etre  stirs  que  nous  tiendrions  ferme. 

Vers  minuit  le  tocsin  se  fit  entendre  dans  tout  Paris.  Dans  la  nuit  le 
Maire  Pethion  vint  au  Chateau.  .  .  .  Entre  3  et  4  heures  quelques 
Bataillons  de  renfort  de  la  Garde  Nat.  .  .  arriverent  et  se  rangerent  avec 
leurs  Canons  dans  la  Cour  Eoyale,  ainsi  que  la  gendarmerie  a  cheval ;  il 
m'a  paru  que  ce  renfort  montoit  a  peu  pres  a  2,000  hommes. 

Entre  4  et  5  heures  j'appris  que  Monsieur  Mandat  ayant  reQu  ordre  de 
se  rendre  a  la  Municipahte  alloit  a  la  ville ;  il  fut  tue,  comme  tout  le 
monde  sait,  sur  les  marches  de  I'hotel  de  ville. 

A  6  heure  le  Eoi  descendit  dans  la  Cour  royale,  accompagne  de 
quelques  Chefs  de  division,  des  Commandants  des  Bataillons  et  de  MM. 
de  Maillardoz  et  de  Bachmann.  II  passa  devant  tons  les  postes  ;  quelques 
gardes  Nat.  .  .  crierent  vive  le  Eoi,  au  moment  ou  il  entroit  dans  une 
espece  de  Bataillon  quarre  dans  la  Cour  Eoyale  et  d'autres  crierent  vive  la 
Nation ;  d'autres  murmur^rent  et  une  dispute  tres  vive  s'eleva  entr'eux  et 
les  Canoniers.  Cependant  leurs  Chefs  parvinrent  a  les  appaiser,  en  leur 
disant  que  le  Eoi  et  la  Nation  ne  faisoient  qu'un  :  ils  s'embrasserent  en  se 
promettant  de  se  soutenir,  et  de  repousser  toute  attaque. 

A  7  heure  les  murmures  recommencerent  et  quelques  bataillons  s'en 
allerent  ...  a  peu-pres  dans  le  meme-tems  MM.  de  Eoederer  et  de 
Boissieux,  M*'  de  Camp  sont  venus  de  poste  en  poste,  le  premier  lisoit 
un  Arrets  du  Departement,  qui  ordonnoit  positivement  de  repousser  toute 
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attaque  d'apres  la  Loi ;  alors  quelques  gardes  nationales  qui  n'avoient 
pas  charge  leurs  fusils  les  chargerent,  des  Canoniers  chargerent  leurs 
Canons,  d'autres  resterent  tranquilles. 

Entre  8  et  9  lieure  le  Koi  se  retira  a  I'Assemblee  nationale,  avec  toute 
la  famille  Eoyale,  accompagne  de  plusieurs  gentils  hommes,  d'un  ou  de 
deux  bataillons  de  la  garde  Nat.  .  .  de  la  garde  Suisse  qui  etoit  de  Service, 
commandee  par  M.  le  Baron  d'Erlach  Capitaine  de  garde,  et  suivirent 
MM.-  de  Maillardoz,  de  Bachmann,  de  Salis,  Aidemajor,  de  Wild,  Sous 
aidemajor,  d'Alliman  et  Cbaulet,  Adjutant.  Me  trouvant  alors  dans  la 
Cour,  je  ne  vis  pas  le  depart  du  Roi,  ni  ce  qui  passoit  dans  I'interieur  de 
Chateau. 

A  9  heure  les  Troupes  de  Santerre,  Marseillois,  Fauxbourgs,  etc.,  com- 
mencerent  a  paroitre  sur  le  Carroussel.  Aussitot  M.  de  Boissieux  me 
donna  ordre  d'abandonner  tous  les  postes  dans  les  Cours,  et  de  me  retirer 
dans  I'interieur  du  Chateau — ce  qui  fut  execute  dans  I'instant.  Je  pla9ai 
la  majeure  partie  de  mes  gens  le  long  de  I'Escalier  k  droite  et  k  gauche, 
et  le  premier  pallier  se  trouvant  deja  occupe  par  quelques  Grenadiers  des 
Filles  de  St.  Thomas  et  d'autres  gardes  nat.  .  .  je  postai  un  pelotton 
derriere  eux  pres  la  porte  de  la  Chapelle.  Je  fis  monter  le  reste  dans  le 
premier  appartement  en  face  de  I'escalier  ou  se  trouvoient  M.  le  M^^  de 
Mailly,  M.  de  Zimmermann,  M''^  de  Camp,  et  L*  des  Grenadiers,  d'autrea 
officiers  et  beaucoup  de  soldats  du  Regiment  postes  auparavant  dans 
I'interieur  du  Chateau. 

J'^tois  occupe  a  ranger  mon  monde,  lorsque  M.  le  M^'  de  Mailly 
envoya  M*"  Joseph  de  Zimmermann  L*  des  Grenadiers  et  Colonel  d'in- 
fanterie  me  dire  de  me  rendre  pres  de  lui.  J'allai  le  trouver  et  il  me  dit ; 
je  suis  charge  de  la  part  du  Roi,  de  prendre  le  commandement  du  Chateau. 
Je  demande  alors  ses  ordres,  qui  furent  de  ne  pas  me  laisser  forcer.  Je 
lui  repondis  qu'il  pouvoit  compter  sur  nous.  Pendant  que  je  lui  parlois 
je  vis  par  les  fenetres  que  le  portier  ouvroit  la  porte  royale.  Des  Mar- 
seillois parurent  sous  la  porte  en  nous  faisant  signe  avec  leurs  chapeaux 
et  nous  criant  de  nous  joindre  a  eux.  D'abord  ils  n'osoient  pas  entrer 
dans  la  Cour,  mais  apres  ils  prirent  le  parti  d'entrer  par  Colonne  et 
d'autres  entrerent  par  la  porte  de  Marsan  et  par  celle  des  Suisses,  se 
glisserent  le  long  des  murs  et  parvinrent  au  pied  du  Chateau.  D'autres 
plus  liardis  penetrerent  dans  le  vestibule  et  monterent  en  foule  I'escalier 
jusqu'au  premier  pallier,  occupe  par  quelques  grenadiers  des  filles  de 
St.  Thomas,  d'autres  gardes  Nationales  et  par  nos  gens.  J'y  courrus 
vite  avec  M.  de  Reding,  Capitaine,  Joseph  de  Zimmermann,  et  de  Glutz, 
Aidemajor,  et  fis  mettre  une  barre  de  bois  au  travers  de  I'escalier.  M*"  de 
Boissieux  vint  se  placer  a  cote  de  moi,  et  voulut  parler  aux  assaillants 
mais  ils  furent  des  hurlements  et  des  cris  si  per9ants,  qu'il  ne  put  se  faire 
entendre.  L'intrepide  Roullin,  Adjutant,  me  proposa  d'aller  voir  s'il 
n'y  avoit  pas  moyen  d'appaiser  les  furieux.  Je  lui  dis  qu'il  pouvoit  le 
faire ;  il  s'y  rendit,  fut  saisi  par  eux,  on  lui  enleva  sa  montre,  on  com- 
menca  k  le  depouiller  de  ses  habits,  et  deja  on  lui  fit  pencher  la  tete 
pour  la  lui  abattre,  lorsqu'il  fut  delivr^  par  nos  braves  qui  coururent  a  son 
secours. 

Un  instant  apr6s  le  Commandant  des  Troupes  de  Santerre,  qui  se 
trouvoit  etre  un  ancien  garde  Fran9aise,  monte  pr6s  la  barre  de  bois  et 
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demanda  k  parler  lui-meme  au  Commandant  des  Suisses.  Etant  pres  de 
la  rampe  avec  M''  de  Boissieux,  je  lui  dis,  c'est  moi.  J'avois  la  main 
droite  sur  la  rampe  il  s'en  saisit  en  me  disant ;  joignez  vous  k  nous,  vous 
serez  contents  et  bien  traites ;  il  faut  vous  rendre  a  la  Nation.  Je  lui 
repondis  vivement ;  nous  nous  croirions  deshonnores,  si  nous  nous  rendions 
a  vous  ;  laissez  nous  tranquilles  a  nos  postes,  nous  ne  vous  ferons  point 
de  mal,  mais  si  vous  nous  attaquez  nous  nous  defendrons  jusqu'a  la 
derniere  extremity ;  il  me  mena9a  et  j'ajoutai :  Je  suis  responsable  de  ma 
conduite  aux  Cantons,  mes  Souverons ;  jamais  je  ne  me  rendrai  a  vous 
et  jamais  je  ne  mettrai  bas  les  armes.  A  ces  mots  il  leva  son  sabre,  me 
dit  toutes  sortes  d'injures,  et  que  je  paierois  de  ma  tete  I'infamie  de  ne 
vouloir  pas  me  rendre  a  la  Nation ;  il  me  tenoit  fortement  la  main  et  le 
sabre  leve.  Je  dis  a  un  de  mes  soldats  en  allemand ;  s'il  me  lache  un 
coup  de  sabre,  couchez  le  par  terre  d'un  coup  de  fusil.  M'entendant  parler 
allemand,  il  baissa  son  sabre  et  dans  ce  moment  un  autre  ancien  garde 
Fran9oise  me  porta  un  coup  de  pique,  qui  je  parai  de  la  main  gauche,  en 
debarrassant  la  droite  que  tenoit  encore  le  Commandant  des  Troupes  de 
Santerre. 

M""^  Joseph  de  Zimmermann,  de  Glutz,  Aidemajor,  toujours  a  cote 
de  moi  s'apper9urent  que  de  I'autre  cote  de  I'escalier  un  Chef  de  la  Troupe 
de  Santerre  cherchoit  a  persuader  nos  gens  de  se  joindre  k  lui,  et  que  dej^ 
deux  mauvais  sujets  venoient  d'etre  entraines  par  lui.  M*"  Joseph  de 
Zimmermann  y  courut  avec  I'Adjutant  Roullin,  se  mit  devant  eux  et 
parvint  par  sa  fermete  et  son  sang-froid  a  empecher  la  seduction  ;  il  perora 
longtems  avec  ce  Chef,  qui  le  conjuroit  de  mettre  bas  les  armes.  Je  me 
joignis  a  eux  et  ce  Chef  me  tint  encore  le  meme  langage. 

Le  Commandant  et  son  second  voyant  que  toute  seduction  etoit  inutile 
redescendirent  sous  le  vestibule  avec  tout  leur  monde  excepts  deux  Mar- 
seillois  qui  se  glisserent  entre  les  jambes  des  grenadiers  des  fiUes  de 
St.  Thomas  ;  mes  soldats  voulant  tomber  dessus,  je  leur  sauvai  la  vie,  en 
leur  ordonnant  de  se  sauver  dans  la  Chapelle. 

L'instant  apres  la  troupe  de  Santerre  fit  feu  sous  le  vestibule ;  ils 
tuerent  et  blesserent  quelques  soldats.  Les  braves  Grenadiers  des  fiUes 
de  St.  Thomas  riposterent  et  les  notres  suivirent  leur  example.  A  peine 
I'attaque  etoit  elle  commencee  sous  le  vestibule,  que  I'artillerie  de  San- 
terre placee  sur  la  Carroussel  et  dans  la  Cour  Eoyale  joua  contre  les 
fenetres  du  Chateau  et  les  coups  de  fusils  suivirent.  M""®  le  M^^  de  Mailly, 
de  Zimmermann,  M*i  de  Camp,  sans  quitter  un  instant  la  fenetre  de 
I'appartement  ou  donnoient  toute  I'artillerie  et  mousquetterie  firent 
riposter  des  coups  de  fusils  par  les  soldats  Suisses,  qui  se  trouvoient  avec 
eux,  et  I'affaire  devint  g^nerale. 

Je  repoussai  les  Marseillois  qui  etoient  sous  le  vestibule,  j'y  descendis 
avec  ma  troupe  et  jugeant  qu'a  la  longue  nous  ne  pourrions  pas  tenir 
dans  le  Chateau  contre  une  artillerie  immense,  je  me  mis  a  la  tete  de  la 
Troupe  qui  etoit  dejd  pres  de  moi,  le  tout  environ  200  hommes,  je  sortis 
pour  attaquer  leurs  Canons,  je  balaiai  la  Courdont  je  me  rendis  maitre  en 
un  moment, — de  meme  que  de  quatre  pieces  de  Canons  que  je  trouvai 
decharges  et  sans  aucune  munition.  Quelques  grenadiers  des  filles  de  St. 
Thomks  ou  des  petits  peres  voyant  que  cette  artillerie  nous  etoit  inutile, 
ot^rent  les  baguettes  de  leurs  fusils  et  les  cass^rent  dans  la  lumi^re  des 
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Canons  ;  plusieurs  furent  tues  sur  les  pieces  memes.  M*"  le  M"^^  de  Mailly 
voyant  des  fenetres  le  combat  dans  la  Cour  royale  cessa  son  feu. 

Les  Marseillois  repousses  dans  le  Carroussel  continuoient  de  faire  sur 
nous  un  feu  fort  vif  en  face  de  la  porte  royale,  beaucoup  de  soldats  furent 
tu6s  et  M*"  de  Glutz,  Aidemajor,  a  cote  de  nioi  pres  de  la  porte  royale  venoit 
d'avoir  son  epee  cassee  d'un  coup  de  fusil. 

Un  sergent  de  la  Compagnie  Colonelle  decouvre  un  poste  de  quinze  a 
vingt  Marseillois,  qui  se  cachoient  ventre  a  terre  contre  la  porte  royale 
derriere  la  guerite  de  Cavelerie  ;  d'abordje  lescrus  morts,  en  m'appro- 
chant  d'eux  ils  me  demanderentla  vie.  Je  mejettai  entr'eux  et  mes  soldats, 
qui  echauffes  par  le  combat  et  transport's  de  colere  n'avoient  pasl'air  devou- 
loirles  epargner.  Je  parvins  a  les  contenir :  J'ordonnai  aux  Marseillois  de 
rendre  leurs  armes  et  leur  cartouches,  je  les  menai  moi-meme  au  passage 
du  Corps  de  garde  Suisse  &  leur  montrant  le  chemin  par  ou  ils  pouvoient 
se  sauver  ;  apres  quoi  je  retournai  a  la  porte  royale,  et  dirigeai  mon  feu  h 
gauche  du  Cot'  du  Corps  de  garde  Suisse,  ou  des  Marseillois  et  autres  se 
defendoient  vigoureusement.  Pendant  le  combat  on  conduisit  deux  pieces 
de  Canons  sur  notre  droite  au  coin  d'un  petit  jardin  en  face  du  Corps  de 
garde  Suisse,  et  on  tira  sur  nous  a  mitraille — en  quelques  coups  ma 
malheureuse  troupe  fut  couchee  sur  le  Carreau.  Je  restai  seul  avec  un 
sergent  et  quelques  soldats.  Nous  rentrames  dans  la  porte  royale,  nous 
trouvames  M""^  de  Salis,  Capitaine,  Gibelin,  Sous-aidemajor,  et  quelques 
grenadiers  de  son  poste.  Les  soldats  que  M""  de  Salis  venoit  d'amener 
pres  de  la  porte  royale,  ayant  ete  bientot  tues,  d'autres  de  la  Compagnie 
Colonelle  vinrent  a  notre  secours  et  ils  eurent  presque  tous  le  meme  sort. 

L'instant  apres  M*"  d'Hervilly,  M^^  de  Camp,  accourut  a  moi  sans  arme 
et  sans  chapeau  a  travers  des  coups  de  fusils  et  nous  crie  :  De  la  part  du 
Roi,  je  vous  ordonne  de  cesser  le  feu  et  de  vous  retirer  a  I'Assembl'e 
Nationale.  II  repete  plus  loin  le  meme  ordre,  partout  ou  les  Suisses  se 
battoient  encore  dans  les  cours  avec  les  Marseillois,  car  ceux-ci  s'etant 
■caches  d'abord  dans  le  Chateau  en  grand  nombre  venoient  d'en  sortir  au 
moment  ou  ils  virent  notre  foiblesse  et  que  nous  n'avions  plus  de  muni- 
tion. Je  ralliai,  avec  M''^  de  Reding,  de  Salis,  Capitaine,  de  Pfyffer,  Capi- 
taine, de  Zimmermann,  M^MeCamp,  son  fils,  de  Glutz,  aidemajor,  deLuze, 
Gibelin,  Ignace  de  Maillardoz,  de  la  Corbiere,  et  d'autres  officiers,  nos 
soldats  pour  la  retraite.  En  rentrant,  sous  la  porte  du  Vestibule,  je  trouvai 
une  piece  de  Canon  chargee  ;  je  la  fis  pointer  contre  la  porte  royale  et 
j'ordonnai  a  un  grenadier  de  lacher  un  coup  de  fusil  sur  la  lumiere  si  Ton 
venoit  h,  nous  poursuivre.  Je  donnois  cet  ordre,  lorsque  un  grenadier  me 
jette  rudement  contre  un  officier,  en  me  disant,  On  pointe  sur  vous.  Dans 
le  moment  le  coup  part  et  enleve  la  marche  sur  laquelle  j'etois  plac6 
auparavant. 

M"  de  Reding  et  de  Glutz,  Aidemajor,  derriere  le  vestibule  du  cote 
du  Jardin  voulurent  entrainer  un  canon  sous  le  vestibule,  ou  M""  de  Reding 
fut  blesse  :  lorsque  nous  le  vimes  par  terre,  nous  le  crumes  mort :  il 
n'avoit  que  le  bras  casse  et  sa  fin  tragique  est  assez  connue. 

Je  traversai  le  jardin  avec  M"  Joseph  de  Zimmermann,  de  Glutz, 
Aidemajor,  de  Luze,  de  Gross,  de  Gibehn,  Ignace  de  Maillardoz,  et 
d'autres  officiers.  De  toutes  parts  on  tiroit  des  coups  de  fusils  et  de  cara- 
bines sur  nous.   Je  re9us  une  balle  a  travers  mon  chapeau,  et  je  vis  tomber 
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le  malheureux  M*"  de  Gross  ayant  la  cuisse  cass^e.     Je  le  fis  emporter  par 
deux  Soldats  k  une  certaine  distance. 

En  arrivant  dans  le  Corridor  de  I'assemblee  plusieurs  deputes  vinrent 
me  dire  qu'il  falloit  que  je  misse  bas  les  armes,  que  je  ne  pouvois  pas 
raster  arme  dans  I'enceinte  de  I'assemblee.  Je  repondis  que  I'ayant 
refus^  jusques  a  cette  lieure,  je  ne  pouvois  suivre  leur  conseil,  que  je 
ne  mettrois  bas  les  armes  que  par  ordre  du  Koi  et  par  aucun  autre  ordre. 
M"*  Menou,  M*'  de  Camp,  me  dit  que  le  Eoi  6toit  dans  une  loge  de- 
I'Assemblee;  je  priai  un  depute  de  vouloir  bien  m'y  conduire,  ce  qu'il  fit. 
Je  trouvai  toute  la  famille  Eoyale,  M""^  de  Choiseul,  d'Hervilly,  le  Prince 
de  Poix,  et  d'autres  personnes  de  la  Cour.  Je  dis  au  Eoi :  Sire  !  on  veut 
que  je  mette  bas  les  armes  :  malgre  le  peu  de  monde  qui  me  reste,  je  ne  le- 
ferai  que  par  vos  ordres.  Le  Eoi  repondit :  Posez  vos  armes,  bien 
entendu  entre  les  mains  de  la  garde  Nat.  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  des- 
braves  gens  comme  vous  perissent  tous. 

La  Eeine,  M™^  Elisabeth  et  d'autres  qui  ^toient  dans  la  loge  du  Eoi^ 
s'informerent  avec  beaucoup  d'interet  si  je  n'avois  pas  ete  blesse.  Je  me 
retirai  pour  me  rendre  dans  la  chambre  oii  etoient  M""*  Joseph  de 
Zimmermann,  de  Glutz,  Aidemajor,  de  Luze,  de  la  Corbiere,  Ignace  de 
Maillardoz,  d'Ernst  et  le  restant  de  nos  soldats,  environ  cent  hommes.  A 
peine  fus-je  entre  dans  la  chambre  que  le  Eoi  eut  la  bonte  de  m'envoyer 
un  billet  signe  de  sa  main  et  dont  voici  les  propres  mots.  .  .  .  Le  Eoi 
ordonne  aux  Suisses  de  poser  a  I'instant  leurs  armes,  et  de  se  retirer  dans 
leurs  Casernes  {signS)  Louis. 

Je  fis  poser  en  consequence  les  armes  dans  un  coin,  malgre  les  diffi- 
cult^s  de  quelques  soldats  qui,  quoique  sans  munitions,  dirent,  nous 
pouvons  encore  nous  defendre,  avec  la  bayonette. 

Les  deputes  vinrent  nous  dire  de  nous  rendre  a  I'Eglise  des  feuillants, 
nous  trouvant  trop  exposes  ou  nous  etions,  qu'il  falloit  pour  notre  surete 
que  les  soldats  otassent  leurs  habits  pour  que  Ton  n'appercut  aucun  habit 
rouge  dans  la  passage.  Quelques  soldats  ayant  suivi  ce  Conseil,  nous 
nous  mimes  en  marche  pour  nous  rendre  aux  feuillants.  Quatre  sentinelles 
me  dirent  que  j'etois  le  plus  coupable,  ainsi  que  les  autres  Officiers,  qu'on 
alloit  nous  conduire  tout  de  suite  a  la  municipalite.  Je  dis  au  Conducteur 
que  I'Eglise  6toit  un  coupegorge  et  que  je  n'y  resterois  pas.  Je  rappelai 
les  Officiers.  M"  de  Glutz,  Aidemajor,  de  Luze,  de  la  Corbiere,  Ignace 
de  Maillardoz  me  suivirent.  M*"  Joseph  de  Zimmermann  trop  avanc6 
dans  I'Eglise  me  perdit  de  vue.  Le  depute  en  me  disant  des  duret^s  finit 
par  nous  assurer  qu'il  vouloit  nous  conduire  dans  un  endroit  oii  nous 
serious  en  suret6.  En  effet  il  nous  mena  au  Comite  de  Surveillance^ 
ou  etoient  dejd  enferm^s  M"  de  Salis,  Capitaine,  de  Pfyfifer,  Capitaine, 
de  Zimmermann,  M*^  de  Camp,  d'Ernst,  de  Diesbach,  de  Steinbrug, 
Gibelin,  de  Zimmermann  fils,  et  Castella  d'Orgemont. 

Quelquetems  apres,  ce  depute  nous  envoia  quelques  rafraichissements ; 
d'autres  vinrent  nous  considerer  comme  des  betes  curieuses. 

Sur  le  soir  enfin  un  depute  allemand,  nomme  Bruat,  vint  nous  parler 
avec  interet  et  nous  dit  en  allemand  :  je  vais  faire  mon  possible  pour  vous 
sauver ;  il  fit  venir  mi  frippier  qui  nous  apporta  de  mauvaises  culotes  et 
redingottes  que  nous  payames  fort  cher.  Chacun  s'habilla  et  sortit  a  la 
h^te.   M*"*  de  Salis,  Pfyffer,  et  moi  sommes  rest^s  les  derniers.    M*"  Bruat 
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nous  dit  qu'il  nous  conduiroit  a  minuit  par  les  Corridors  ou  il  n'y  avoit 
pas  de  Sentinelle. 

Nous  sortimes  en  effet  a  minuit,  sans  trouver  de  Sentinelle  et  arrivames 
k  la  Place  de  Vendome.  M*"  Bruat  voiilut  d'abord  nous  conduire  chezlui ; 
il  cliangea  d'avis,  y  trouvant  du  danger.  Je  le  priai  de  nous  ramener 
chez  moi,  presumant  que  Ton  ne  soup9onneroit  pas  les  Suisses  d'aller 
coucher  chez  eux.  II  trouva  mon  idee  bonne,  et  en  nous  quittant,  il  nous 
pria  de  ne  jamais  parler  de  lui,  si  nous  etions  arret^s. 

Le  11  a  4  heure  du  matin,  un  de  ses  parents  vint  nous  dire  de  sa 
part  de  nous  sauver  au  plutot.  Nous  nous  separames  en  nous  embrassant 
et  en  nous  confiant  a  la  garde  de  Dieu  dans  ce  Pays  de  liberte ;  par  des 
evenements  extraordinaires  nous  sommes  parvenus  tous  les  trois  a  rentrer 
dans  nos  foyers. 

Tous  les  Officiers  blesses  ont  ete  massacres,  excepte  M"*  de  Repond  qui 
a  pu  s'echapper  malgre  un  coup  de  fusil  qu'il  a  re9u  au  travers  de  la 
jambe. 

Tel  est  le  Precis  des  principaux  faits  que  j'ai  vus  avec  les  officiers  ci 
dessus,  qui  se  sont  trouves  sous  mon  Commandement.  D'autres  officiers, 
avec  nos  braves  soldats,  se  sont  battus  et  ont  peri  les  armes  a  la  main,  soit 
dans  le  Chateau,  soit  dans  le  Jardin,  et  ala  Place  de  Louis  XV.  Beaucoup 
■de  temoins  oculaires  peuvent  en  donner  le  detail. 

Joseph  Zimmermann,  Col.  d'Infanterie, 
Glutz,  Aidemajor, 
GiBELiN,  Sous -aidemajor, 
Signes  -/A.  F.  de  la  CorbiI:ke, 

ROULLIN, 

I  Repond,  l'^""  Lieutenant, 
^De  Luze,  2^  Lieutenant. 

NoTA. — Le  8  au  Soir  je  fus  chez  le  Roi,  avec  M.  de  Bachmann,  Major 
du  Regiment  de  Gardes  Suisses.  II  nous  parla  sur  le  projet  de  ce  qui 
devoit  arriver  le  10  et  me  dit  et  me  repeta  plusieurs  fois  qu'il  ne  vouloit 
pas  que  dans  aucun  cas  je  commencasse  le  feu,  qu'il  falloit  que  j'eusse  du 
monde  tue  avant  que  les  Suisses  lachassent  un  coup  de  fusil,  et  qu'au  caa 
d'attaques  je  devois  laisser  tirer  les  premiers  coups  par  les  garde« 
nationales  qui  etoient  de  notre  Cote,  que  dans  toutes  les  cas  nous  n'^tions 
que  secondaires.  Le  matin  le  Roi  me  repeta  le  memes  choses  et  que  je 
devois  dire  a  M*"  Mandat  Commandant  de  la  Garde  Nationale,  que  nous 
n'^tions  que  secondaires. 
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The  MetJiods  of  Historical  Study :  Eight  Lectures  read  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1884,  with  the  Inaugural 
Lecture  on  the  Office  of  the  Historical  Professor.  By  Edwakd  A, 
Fbeeman,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1886.) 

More  than  two  years  have  passed  since  our  great  English  historian  first 
began  to  be  called  Professor  Freeman  by  the  punctilious ;  but  the  tributes 
still  have  a  clear  and  solid  ring  which  in  his  inaugural  lecture  he  paid  to 
the  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors.  From  Arnold  he  avowed  that  he 
had  '  learned  what  history  is,  and  how  it  should  be  studied.'  To  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  without  of  course  being  able  to  avoid  contentious  matter, 
he  referred  in  terms  of  almost  youthful  enthusiasm.  And  as  to  the  bishop 
of  Chester,  Mr.  Freeman's  acknowledgment  of  his  illustrious  friend  as  '  the 
one  man  among  living  scholars  to  whom  one  may  most  freely  go  as  to 
an  oracle,'  seems  like  the  other  side  of  a  page  recording,  in  a  recent  com- 
panion volume,  Dr.  Stubbs's  parting  welcome  to  '  the  great  champion  and 
representative '  of  an  entire  branch  of  historical  literature.  Oxford  may 
be  presumed  to  have  followed  Goethe's  advice  in  an  analogous  case,  and, 
instead  of  drawing  comparisons  between  the  author  of  the  inaugural  and 
the  author  of  the  exaugural  address,  to  have  '  thanked  God  for  both  of 
them.'  Yet  in  one  sense  it  must  have  been  felt  in  the  university,  as  it 
certainly  was  outside,  that  the  new  professor  would  have  been  justified,^ 
like  the  first  king  in  Prussia,  in  placing  the  crown  upon  his  own  head. 
He  owed  his  rank,  not  only  among  English  historians,  but  among  English 
historical  teachers,  to  himself;  and  long  before  he  gave  his  first  lecture  from 
his  chair,  there  were  many  students  who  took  pride  in  claiming  a  place, 
however  humble,  in  his  school.  All  these  shared  in  the  general  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  while  still  vigorous  and  combative  he  should  have  been 
enabled  to  place  his  wisdom  and  experience  at  the  service  of  the  university 
where  his  chosen  study  has  already  been  carried  on  with  greater  success 
than  in  any  other  place  of  learning  in  the  country.  It  would  be  very  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  Oxford  has  within 
the  last  two  years  proved  its  intention  of  deserving  the  good  fortmie  which 
has  again  befallen  it.  Even  were  I  to  discuss  the  rejection  of  a  recent 
measure  of  reform,  in  which  the  regius  professor  of  modern  history  is- 
understood  to  have  taken  a  warm  interest,  and  which  I  could  not  but  con- 
sider admirable  in  itsfelf,  I  should  probably  only  burn  my  fingers.     What. 
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would,  however,  be  really  grievous  to  learn,  would  be  that  a  single  genuine 
student  of  history  in  statu  pupillari  at  Oxford  had  allowed  his  '  period  ' 
or  '  periods '  to  shut  him  out  from  the  living  voice  which,  as  the  last  of 
these  lectures  promises,  will  help  him  towards  something  better  than  a 
first  class  or  a  fellowship.  Should  this  page,  as  they  say,  meet  the  eye  of 
such  an  undergraduate,  will  he  allow  the  writer  to  add  that  he  too  has 
some  experience  of  examination  necessities,  but  that  he  knows  personal 
contact  with  a  great  master  to  be  capable  of  quickening,  even  in  mere 
remembrance,  the  efforts  of  the  better  part  of  a  lifetime  ? 

In  the  earlier  of  the  lectures  contained  in  the  present  series,  Mr.  Free- 
man seems  at  more  pains  than  one  would  have  thought  called  for  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  set  himself  and  his  subject  right  with  his  academical 
audience.    It  is  not  his  fault  that  his  chair  is  called  one  of  modern  history 
only,  and  nobody  will  be  afraid  lest  he  should  found  his  teaching  on  a 
correspondingly  narrow  basis.     On  the  other  hand,  no  argument  in  the 
world  will  convince  the  man  who  derives  a  virtuous  satisfaction  from 
reading  history,  real  history,  in  his  leisure  hours  instead  of  mere  frivolous 
fiction,  and  who  is  even  ready  to  sit  down  to  Carlyle's  '  Frederick '  with  a 
map,  that  history,  and  modern  history  in  particular,  is  not  an  easy  study. 
The  true  student  will  find  out  the  fact  soon  enough  for  himself.     But  it  is 
well  that  he  should  understand  at  an  early  stage  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
instead  of  having  to  find  out  by  dint  of  a  succession  of  painful  autodidactic 
experiences,  which  are  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  his  own  pursuit,  which 
of  them  have  proved  insuperable  to  whole  generations  of  his  predecessors, 
and  which  of  them  vanish  in  the  face  of  approved  treatment.     Thus  some 
such  lectures  as  those  beginning  with  the  third  of  the  present  series  (on 
the  nature   of  historical  evidence)  and  dealing   with   the   materials   of 
'modern'  history  and  with  the  right  ways  of  using  those  materials,  would 
in  my  opinion  serve  any  historical  student  as  a  useful  introduction  to 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  his  pursuit.     Indeed,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
go  further,  and  to  express  a  wish  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  cared  to  work 
out  this  part  of  his  subject  more  completely.     The  matter  of  his  third  and 
fourth  lectures,  which  form  the  very  kernel  of  his  discourse,  would  have 
gained  by  being  put  into  a  more  systematic  shape  ;  for  as  there  is  a  right 
season  for  everything,  so  a  little  more  rigour  of  definition  and  subdivision 
would  have  been  perfectly  appropriate  when  the  speaker  was  in  every  sense 
in  cathedra,  and  when  the  occasion  was,  so  to  speak,  oecumenical.    If  ever 
there  was  a  good  definition  of  history,  it  is  that  offered  by  Mr.  Freeman 
at  the  opening  of  his  third  lecture — '  the  science  of  man  in  his  character 
as  a  political  being.'     For  it  is  as  acting  in  communities,  or  in  his  relation 
to  communities,  that  man  is  the  subject  proper  of  historical  study.     Then 
why  (apart  from  the  use  of  the  word  science,  which  is  no  longer  worth 
debating)  should  Mr.  Freeman  afterwards  show  a  certain  hesitation  about 
accepting  a  definition  to  which  there  is  no  real  exception  to  be  taken  ? 
So,  again,  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  *  original  authorities,'  one  deside- 
rates a  more  systematic  review  of  the  ordinary  tests  of  genuineness  and 
correctness.     In  short,  the  sacrifice  of  some  illustrations,  and  perhaps 
the  omission  of  a  few  censures  which  no  doubt  rendered  the  lecture  on 
modern  writers  the  most  piquant  of  the  course,  might  have  made  room 
for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  method  (rather  than  the  methods)  of  true 
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historical  study.  An  eminent  German  professor  of  history,  whose  death 
is  one  of  the  many  we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  mourn  in  this 
hranch  of  learning,  and  whose  narrative  power  and  hreadth  of  historical 
view  resembled  Mr.  Freeman's  own,  in  his  best  years  repeatedly  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  historical  methodology,  which  must  have  been  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  successive  generations  of  students,  as  in  their 
pubhshed  form  they  have  been  to  many  of  Droysen's  readers.  I  will 
venture  to  maintain  that  such  a  course  would  be  a  very  wholesome  pre- 
paration for  many  to  whom  such  a  book  as  Lewis's  '  Credibility '  causes 
a  kind  of  shuddering  surprise,  whereas  in  truth  it  contains  nothing  beyond 
a  consistent  application  of  unavoidable  tests.  Undoubtedly,  as  some  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  illustrations  in  this  volume  again  show,  early  Koman 
history  is  the  historical  period  to  which  these  tests  can  be  applied  more 
variously,  more  persistently,  and  therefore  more  instructively,  than  to  any 
other,  ancient  or  modern.  While  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing a  regret  that  in  joining  to  his  strictures  on  Mommsen  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  rendered  to  Roman  history  by  the  genius  of  Niebuhr 
and  by  the  recent  efforts  of  Ihne,  Mr.  Freeman  should  not  have  com- 
memorated, even  in  passing,  the  labours  of  Schwegler  in  the  same  field, 
incomparable  in  their  thoroughness,  and  unhkely  ever  to  be  altogether 
superseded  where  they  are  known. 

But  it  would  be  a  poor  return  for  the  pleasure  and  stimulus  which  I 
have  derived  from  two  successive  perusals  of  these  lectures  within  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months,  were  I  to  try  to  find  in  them  little  faults  of 
omission  such  as  were  here  inevitable,  or  to  demur  to  particular  judgments 
and  contrasts  which  may  after  all  be  matters  of  opinion,  and  even  where 
they  ought  not  to  be  such  may  fail  to  suit  all  standards  of  taste.  What 
must  strike  the  candid  reader  of  this  book,  and  what,  I  think,  justifies  the 
wish  which  I  have  ventured  to  found  upon  it  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  by  the  same  hand,  is  the  extraordinary  firmness  of  grasp 
maintained  by  that  hand  over  every  part  of  the  theme.  Probably  there 
are  other  aspects  under  which  so  genial  a  lecture  as  the  concluding  one 
of  the  series,  on  geography  and  travel,  may  have  proved  specially  attrac- 
tive to  Mr.  Freeman's  audience  ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  series  as  a 
whole  lies  in  its  authoritative  character.  Professors  of  history  are  not 
often  great  historians,  but  great  historians  are  perhaps  still  more  rarely 
qualified  to  be  the  revisers  of  the  science  which  they  adorn. 

A.  W.  Wabd.    • 


Studies  of  Family  Life  :  a  Contribiction  to  Social  Science. 
By  C.  S.  Devas.     (London  :  Bums  &  Gates.     1886.) 

Mb.  Devas  has  gathered  together  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
on  the  various  constitutions  of  the  home  at  different  times  among  the 
white  and  yellow  races  of  mankind ;  he  has  discussed  not  only  the  personal 
relations  of  the  members  of  each  family  group,  but  also  their  respective  posi- 
tions in  regard  to  family  property.  The  area  which  the  author  has  had  in 
view  is  very  wide,  for  he  deals  with  the  opinions  of  parental  and  filial 
duty  which  obtain  among  different  tribes,  as  well  as  with  intricate  ques- 
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tions  of  early  law  and  custom,  and  other  subjects  of  keen  controversy. 
It  was  perhaps  wise,  in  the  narrow  space  allotted  to  each  group,  to  keep  so 
far  as  possible  to  exposition  and  to  avoid  entering  on  polemical  discussions. 
When  Mr.  Devas  departs  from  this  line,  he  does  not  always  do  his 
opponents  full  justice,  as  in  the  trenchant  remarks  with  which  he  dis- 
misses the  labours  of  recent  students  of  kinship  and  marriage  among 
savage  peoples.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  book  shows  the  judicial 
spirit  which  animated  the  '  Groundwork  of  Economics,'  while  his  occa- 
sional remarks  on  the  sources  of  information  prove  that  Mr.  Devas  has 
handled  his  authorities  with  critical  care. 

While  he  undoubtedly  possesses  many  qualifications  for  the  historical 
investigation  of  this  important  subject,  he  has  preferred  to  treat  it  in  a 
dogmatic  rather  than  a  strictly  scientific  spirit ;  he  uses  history  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  christian  doctrine  of  family  relationship,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  pursue  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  For  purposes  of  ex- 
position to  the  general  reader,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  probably  the 
clearest ;  and  even  the  student  may  find  it  advantageous  to  have  a  definite 
statement  of  the  personal  equation  of  the  writer,  instead  of  being  left  to 
discover  it  for  authors  who  pose  as  unprejudiced  persons.  It  is  a  serious 
objection,  however,  to  the  plan  of  the  book  that  the  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion is  very  curious,  since  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  definite  principle 
of  arrangement — chronological,  geographical,  logical,  or  other.  The  main 
divisions,  indeed,  into  Fore-Christian,  Christian,  and  After- Christian, 
are  clear  enough ;  but  the  subdivisions  of  the  first — (1)  the  Chinese, 
(2)  the  Jews  under  the  Judges,  (3)  the  Eomans  under  the  Kings,  (4)  the 
classical  Koman  family,  (5)  the  Homeric  Greeks,  (6)  classical  Athens, 
(7)  Sparta  and  the  later  Greek  family,  (8)  the  Hindus,  &c.  &c. — are  some- 
what bewildering. 

Since  he  writes  with  a  practical  purpose,  Mr.  Devas  is  not  willing  to 
lose  any  opportunity  of  drawing  a  moral  from  the  facts  he  relates.  '  It  is 
curious,'  he  says,  '  to  mark  how  many  social  features  are  seen  in  Burma 
that  many  writers  and  politicians  recommend  for  Europe.  The  *'  emanci- 
pation" of  women,  the  facility  of  divorce,  the  absence  of  hereditary 
dignities  and  wealth,  "  free  trade  "  in  land,  cremation  (which  is  the  general 
mode  in  which  they  treat  their  dead),  the  State  and  its  officers  being  so 
much,  private  families  so  little.  And  the  curiosity  of  their  language,  that 
has  di£ferent  words  for  the  same  action — for  example,  sleeping,  if  the 
person  (the  sleeper)  be  the  king,  a  monk,  or  an  ordinary  mortal — is  perhaps 
not  without  analogies  in  the  political  language  of  Europe  and  America. 
But  the  salt  that  preserves  that  society  is  not  part  of  the  programme  of 
our  reformers.  Amid  the  equality  and  mediocrity  of  the  Burmese,  the 
monasteries  are  a  secure  home  of  literature  and  art ;  amid  their  ease  and 
freedom  the  people  have  still  kept  the  sense  of  reverence ;  it  is  not  there 
that  insolent  and  shallow  youth  derides  the  wisdom  of  age,  or  that  chil- 
dren turn  against  their  parents.' 

But  few  readers  will  regret  these  little  lay  sermons,  as  the  preacher  is 
always  caustic,  never  cynical,  and  certainly  never  dull. 

W.  Cunningham. 
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The  Letters  of  Cassiodorus  :  being  a  condensed  translation  of  the  *  Variae 
EpistolsB '  of  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  Senator.  By  Thomas 
HoDGKiN,  author  of  '  Italy  and  her  Invaders.'  (London :  Frowde^ 
1886.) 
This  useful  work  is  best  described  as  a  guide  to  Cassiodorus.  A  full 
translation  would  not  have  been  worth  the  trouble ;  for  while  the  real 
student  must  go  to  the  original,  an  abbreviation  is  as  much  as  any  one 
else  can  want  with  so  long-winded  and  obscure  a  writer.  The  work  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  irregular  appendix  to  the  general  account  of 
Theodoric's  reign  in  the  third  volume  of  '  Italy  and  her  Invaders.'  The 
materials  of  it  were  at  first  intended  to  form  a  special  chapter  on  the 
Ostrogothic  government  of  Italy,  and  are  thrown  into  a  separate  volume 
only  because  they  proved  '  so  manifold,  so  perplexing,  so  full  of  curious 
and  unexpected  detail.'  Thus  we  have  a  condensed  translation  which 
puts  in  a  clear  form  the  general  purport  of  all  the  letters.  A  few  of 
unusual  importance  are  fully  translated,  while  passages  of  special  interest 
or  difficulty  are  given  also  in  the  original.  The  introduction  consists  of 
a  life  of  Cassiodorus,  a  discussion  of  the  fragment  known  as  the  '  Anec- 
doton  Holderi,'  and  some  chapters  on  the  organisation  of  the  oflicial 
hierarchy.     An  excellent  index  completes  the  work. 

The  sixth  century  forms  more  than  any  other  the  transition  from  the 
old  world  of  Greek  and  Eoman  heathenism  to  the  new  world  of  Teutonic 
Christianity  ;  and  of  this  age  Cassiodorus  is  the  central  representative, 
standing  midway  between  Procopius  and  Gregory  of  Tours.  Procopius  is 
a  Greek  of  the  old  style,  who  followed  Belisarius  in  the  same  spirit  as 
Ammianus  followed  Julian,  and  with  almost  as  little  understanding  of  the 
barbarian  and  christian  influences  about  him.  Gregory,  on  the  other  hand, 
lived  as  a  christian  bishop  in  the  midst  of  Frankish  tumult  and  disorder, 
and  '  the  republic '  was  to  him  not  very  much  more  than  a  great  and  dis- 
tant name.  To  Cassiodorus,  however,  the  old  and  the  new  were  equally 
familiar.  If  the  imperial  ensigns  had  been  removed  from  Italy  before  his 
birth,  the  imperial  system  was  still  kept  up  by  Odovacar  and  Theodoric. 
For  a  whole  generation  the  Eoman  and  the  Goth,  the  quastor  and  the 
sajo,  worked  side  by  side  for  the  peace  of  the  *  Italian  kingdom,'  and 
Theodoric's  '  imperial  eyes  '  were  over  both.  When  the  great  king  was 
gone,  Cassiodorus  himself  took  up  the  hopeless  work,  and  struggled  for  a 
few  years  to  preserve  what  wrecks  of  Eoman  civilitas  he  could.  When 
all  was  lost,  the  old  statesman  began  life  again  as  a  student  in  his 
Calabrian  monastery,  working  quietly  amongst  his  manuscripts  all  through 
the  tumults  of  the  Gothic  war.  Belisarius  and  Justinian  were  long  since 
dead,  the  Lombard  was  in  Italy,  and  Mahomet  already  born  when  Cassio- 
dorus passed  to  his  well-earned  rest  in  575. 

Mr.  Hodgkin  has  done  his  work  well.  A  few  passages  he  gives  up  as 
hopeless  ;  but  we  may  doubt  if  Cassiodorus  himself  could  have  explained 
some  of  them.  Amongst  the  subjects  of  special  interest  discussed  in  the 
notes  are — the  relation  of  Theodoric  to  the  empire,  the  Gothic  element  in 
his  administration,  the  life  of  the  ex-emperor  Eomulus  Augustulus,  and 
the  complicity  of  Theodora  in  the  murder  of  Amalasuentha.  He  prefers 
to  connect  the  disputed  passage  de  ilia  persona  in  Gudelina's  letter  with 
the  intrigue  to  make  Vigilius  bishop  of  Eome.  H.  M.  Gwatkin. 
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Geschichte  der  Juden  in  England  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten  his  zu  Hirer 
Verhannung.  Von  Dr.  S.  Goldschmidt.  Erster  Theil :  Elftes  und 
zwolftes  Jahrhunderte.     (Berlin:  Rosenstein  &  Hildesheimer :  1886.) 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  that  a  foreigner  should  have  under- 
taken— and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  successfully — to  write  the  little  exploited 
and  less  known  history  of  the  English  Jews.  But  when  the  real  cha- 
racter of  this  book  is  considered,  surprise  must  yield  to  the  conviction  that 
it  is  eminently  fit  that  a  German  should  be  its  author.  Admirable  though 
it  is  in  every  way,  and  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  yet  published, 
it  falls  considerably  short  of  what  we  have  every  right  to  expect  of  the 
Englishman  who  may  write  the  next  history  of  the  Jews  in  this  country, 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  deals  only  with  the  printed  sources,  which,  if 
not  precisely  scanty,  are  irritatingly  inadequate.  Within  these  limits, 
however,  a  far  wider  knowledge  is  required  than  has  as  yet  been  displayed 
by  any  would-be  historian  of  the  English  Jews.  It  is  impossible  to  judge 
correctly  the  career  of  any  one  community  of  Jews  apart  from  the  fortunes 
and  literature  of  the  whole  race,  and  no  historian  who  has  hitherto 
devoted  attention  to  the  English  Jews  has  had  more  than  the  faintest 
glimmering  of  the  general  history  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Dr.  Goldschmidt 
is  of  a  country  in  which  Jewish  history  has  been  studied  with  an  industry, 
a  scholarship,  and  a  luxuriant  success  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  brightest 
achievements  in  general  historical  literature.  The  German  Jewish  savants 
hold  almost  the  entire  range  of  Jewish  history,  with  all  its  countless 
ramifications,  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands,  and  they  preserve  for  new 
enterprises  all  the  characteristic  German  genius  for  patient  inquiry  and 
critical  study.  Dr.  Goldschmidt  is  a  fairly  representative  disciple  of  this 
class  of  historian,  and  hence,  as  far  as  printed  sources  go,  his  work  is 
practically  exhaustive.  In  place  of  the  few  excerpts  from  the  early 
chronicles  which  have  hitherto  done  duty  for  the  history  of  the  English 
Jewries  before  the  expulsion,  he  gives  us  a  critical  study  of  all  the  autho- 
rities. To  this  he  adds  the  valuable  scraps  of  information  which  have 
cropped  up  through  the  researches,  in  the  byways  of  medieval  Hebrew 
literary  history,  of  Zunz,  Neubauer,  and  other  scholars — our  only  materials 
for  the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  early  English  Jews,  but  of 
which  hitherto  no  use  has  been  made — and  the  whole  he  judges  in  the 
light  of  a  mature  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  generally  in 
medieval  Europe.  This  is  as  far  as  any  student  outside  England  can 
go ;  and  the  specific  value  of  Dr.  Goldschmidt 's  work  consists  in  its 
perfect  accomplishment  of  this  task. 

The  book  before  us  is  only  an  instalment.  It  covers  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  and  has  a  prefatory  chapter  on  the  earlier  and  foggier 
period.  Of  this  early  period  we  really  know  nothing  certain,  not  even 
that  there  were  Jews  in  England,  for  the  quoted  references  from  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the 
oft-repeated  passage  from  the  charter  to  the  monks  of  Croyland,  are  quite 
possible  without  a  single  Jew  having  been  resident  in  England  at  the 
time.  They  are  less  the  special  statements  of  English  records  than  the 
conventional  phrases  belonging  to  the  general  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical 
document  of  the  period.     Dr.  Goldschmidt,  however,  accepts  them  as 
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proving  '  that  the  Jews  were  in  England  in  great  numbers.'  To  this 
it  may  be  replied  that  they  cannot  prove  so  much  without  suggesting 
very  much  more.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  severe  prohibitions 
against  taking  part  in  Jewish  religious  ceremonies  or  attending  Jewish 
divine  worship,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  either  the  people  were 
much  attracted  by  Judaism  or  that  the  Jews  of  the  time  proselytised  on 
a  large  scale.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence, 
either  real  or  presumptive,  that  such  was  the  case.  Of  the  possibility  that 
there  were  Jews  in  England  during  ihe  Eoman  period  and  even  earlier. 
Dr.  Goldschmidt  says  very  little.  He  thinks  that  an  industrial  colony 
of  Hebrews  may  have  been  settled  in  Britain  by  the  Romans.  This 
is  far  from  unlikely.  The  Romans  found  it  convenient  to  establish 
such  colonies  along  the  entire  line  of  their  conquests.  Alexander  the 
Great  did  the  same  before  them,  and  at  the  present  day  the  Russians  are 
following  their  example  in  Central  Asia.  The  commercial  aptitude  of  the 
Jews,  their  adaptabiHty  to  all  climates  and  peoples,  and  their  wholesome 
reverence  for  the  powers  that  be,  fully  explain  this  proceeding.  About 
two  hundred  years  ago  a  Roman  brick  was  discovered  while  digging  the 
foundation  of  a  house  in  Mark  Lane,  which,  on  the  score  of  its  having  a 
bas-relief  representing  Samson  driving  the  foxes  into  the  field  of  corn,  has 
been  held  to  favour  the  hypothesis  of  a  Roman-Jewish  colony  in  the 
vicinity.  A  similar  claim  is  made  for  Colchester  on  the  ground  of  some 
brick  tessercB  inscribed  with  Hebrew  characters  which  have  been  found 
there. 

From  the  Conquest  the  path  of  Anglo- Jewish  history  is  clear.  Stream- 
ing into  the  country  from  Normandy,  the  Hebrews  rapidly  established 
communities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  London,  Oxford, 
and  Stamford  were  the  principal.  In  London  and  Oxford  they  lived  in 
special  Jewish  quarters,  and  possessed  numerous  synagogues  which  were 
not  always  within  the  limits  of  the  Ghettos.  One  of  their  earliest  restric- 
tions was  in  respect  to  burial-grounds,  of  which  they  were  only  permitted 
to  have  one  ;  but  this  disability  was  abolished  by  Henry  II,  who  allowed 
each  community  to  possess  its  own.  Henry  was,  indeed,  very  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Jews,  and  granted  them  important  privileges.  He 
allowed  the  solemn  oath  of  a  Jew  on  a  scroll  of  the  law  to  outweigh  the 
uncorroborated  testimony  of  a  christian ;  in  certain  cases  he  permitted 
Jews  to  act  as  judges,  and  he  withdrew  them  altogether  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  clergy.  In  the  previous  reigns  they  were  also  favourably 
treated,  especially  by  William  Rufus,  who  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  cultivating  the  geese  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  With  the  people 
they  also  seem  to  have  been  on  good  terms.  Their  legal  position  was,  how- 
ever, not  satisfactory.  In  his  closing  chapter  Dr.  Goldschmidt  attempts  to 
define  it  by  means  of  a  collection  of  facts  culled  from  a  mass  of  legal 
documents,  but  he  is  not  altogether  successful ;  the  broad  fact  that  they 
were  the  chattels  of  the  crown,  and  as  such  might  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  renders  all  such  attempts  useless.  They 
certainly  enjoyed  the  monarch's  protection,  but  only  on  condition  that 
they  and  their  belongings  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  With  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  the  era  of  persecution 
began.      Of  the  terrible  massacres  which  marked  the  opening  of  this 
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reign,  notably  of  the  frightful  tragedy  at  York,  Dr.  Goldschmidt  supplies 
a  vivid  and  sympathetic  account.  He  also  gives  a  fairly  good  summary 
of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  intellectual  and  religious  condition  of  the  Jews. 
Their  rabbis  were  obtained  from  France  much  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  now  brought  over  from  Germany.  Some  of  them  acted  as  teachers  at 
Oxford,  instructing  not  only  their  co-religionists,  but  also  the  christian 
students  of  the  university,  in  Hebrew  science  and  grammar.  The  earliest 
chief  rabbi  hitherto  recorded  belongs  to  the  reign  of  John,  but  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  has  detected  in  the  pages  of  Madox  a  reference  to  an  episcopus 
Judeorum  dating  from  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Henry  II.  He  also 
suggests  that  Rabbi  Jacob  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  rising  in  1189,  was  rabbi  of  the  London  community.  Rabbi 
Yom-Tob  of  Joigny,  who  fell  at  York  in  the  same  year,  is  also  credited 
with  a  local  rabbinate,  although,  when  the  fame  and  position  of  that 
eminent  doctor  are  remembered,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  rabbinate 
of  York  was,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  London,  at  least  on  the  same  level 
with  it,  occupying  perhaps  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the  local  arch- 
bishopric with  regard  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  they  were  yet  free  from  persecution,  the  rabbis  carried  on 
public  controversies  with  christian  ecclesiastics.  Several  of  them  earned 
literary  distinction.  Rabbi  Jacob  of  London  translated  the  passover 
service  for  women  and  children.  In  the  succeeding  century  Moses  ben 
Isaac  wrote  a  valuable  grammatical  work,  the  '  Sepher  Hashoham.'  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  erroneously  calls  him  '  Moses  ben  Isaac  Hanakdan,'  confusing 
him  with  Moses  the  Nakdan  or  Chasan  of  London,  the  author  of  an 
important  treatise  on  points  and  accents,  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 
The  author  of  the  '  Sepher  Hashoham,'  which  has  recently  been  edited  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Collins,  was  Moses  ben  Isaac  Hanasiah  of  England  (cf. 
Zunz,  '  Zur  Geschichte'  &c.  p.  112).  An  important  event  in  early  Anglo- 
Jewish  history  was  the  visit  to  England  of  the  famous  commentator, 
poet,  and  philosopher,  Abraham  ibn  Ezra.  It  says  much  for  the  culti- 
vated tastes  of  the  Jews  of  the  time  that  Ibn  Ezra  came  over  on  the 
invitation  of  a  rich  London  merchant  for  whom  he  wrote  his  '  Yesod 
Mora.'  Dr.  Goldschmidt  might  have  added  that,  during  his  stay  in 
England,  Ibn  Ezra  instructed  a  disciple,  Joseph  of  Mandeville,  who  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  commentary  on  portions  of  Exodus  and  the  minor 
prophets  which  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  his  master.  Another 
English  rabbi  who  appears  to  have  been  well  known  in  his  day  was 
Benjamin  of  Canterbury,  a  pupil  of  Rabbenu  Tam. 

The  second  and  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Goldschmidt's  work  will 
carry  the  history  down  to  the  expulsion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This 
period  being  one  of  continuous  persecution,  the  materials  are  much  richer 
than  those  already  dealt  with.  If  Dr.  Goldschmidt  finishes  his  work  as  he 
has  commenced  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  in  England  that  has  yet 
been  written.  Lucien  Wolf. 
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Becords  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham,  1155-1547.    Published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation.   3  volumes.   (London  :  Quaritch,  1882-5.) 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  this  scholarly  production,  which  is  a  model  for 
similar  undertakings,  to  say  that  for  the  right  understanding  of  its  con- 
sents it  is  necessary  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  history  of 
the  town.  For  its  avowed  sphere  necessarily  excludes  all  documentary 
evidence  before  1155,  including  therein  that  of  Domesday  itself,  which  is 
here  of  peculiar  value,  and  which  indeed  is  the  starting-point,  as  in  other 
cases,  for  a  documentary  history  of  the  town.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 
history  that  the  borough  of  Nottingham  owed  its  origin  and  early  import- 
ance to  its  strategical  and  commercial  position.  Through  it  ran  the  high- 
way connecting  north  and  south  ;  through  it  flowed  the  river  connecting 
east  and  west.  It  was  in  this  sense  '  the  key  alike  of  Northumbria  and 
central  Britain.' '  Hence  the  struggles  for  its  possession  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  "We  should  expect  it,  as  one  of  the  Five  Boroughs, 
to  have  contained  a  large  Danish  population,  and  this  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  place-names  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Its  '  gates '  and 
'  bars,'  its  '  becks  '  and  '  sykes,'  its  '  holms  '  and  '  dales,'  and  so  forth,  are 
all  redolent  of  the  north.  And  here  mention  may  Well  be  made  of  the 
very  valuable  and  elaborate  lists  of  place-names  which  the  editors  give  us, 
together  with  their  explanations,  and  the  appended  glossary.  Thus  the 
Swedish  stenor  is  suggested  as  the  origin  of  the  curious,  and  here  frequent 
termmation — ■'  stener '  or — '  steyner,'  with  which  the  '  Steyne  '  at  Brighton 
should  doubtless  be  compared.  We  learn  also  that '  skep  '  (a  basket)  '  is 
still  in  use  in  Nottingham.' 

Mr.  Green,  who  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  growth  of  English 
towns,  selected  Nottingham  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  development  of 
commerce  under  Cnut.  He  remarked  that  '  the  existence  of  a  merchant- 
gild  side  by  side  with  its  cnichten-gild  showed  its  trading  activity.^  The 
only  evidence,  however,  for  this  statement  is  the  witness  of  Domesday  to 
the  existence  of  two  classes  in  the  town,  '  equites  '  and  '  mercatores.'  The 
fact  is  a  curious  one,  and  invites  research,  but  it  does  not  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  gild.  And,  indeed,  the  records  of  the  borough  point  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  his  charter  to  Winchester,  Henry  II  assumes 
the  existence  of  the  merchant-gild ;  in  his  charter  to  Lincoln  he  con- 
firms it  as  it  had  existed  under  his  predecessors  :  but  in  his  charter  to 
Nottingham  he  is  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  left  for  his  son  John  (temp. 
Richard  I)  to  grant  the  town  a  merchant-gild,  as  his  own  gift  [Prceterea 
concessi  etiam,  de  proprio  done  meo,  .  .  .  gildam  mercatorum),  and  as 
a  wholly  new  institution.^  Another  fact  bearing  on  the  point  is  that  the 
town  had  not  only  a  gildhdXi,  but  a  mooihall  as  well  (i.  409),  the  latter 
being  still  in  existence  as  '  the  old  Moot  Hall '  (i.  436).  Judging  by 
analogy,  I  gather  from  this  that  the  old  moot  must  have  lasted  on  as  the 
governing  body,  before  the  gild  replaced  it,  long  enough  for  this  hall  to 
receive  and  retain  its  name. 

A  further  consideration  here  arises.     We  have  very  important  evidence 

'  Green's  Conquest  of  England,  p.  208.  •^  Ibid.  p.  439. 

'  By  this  I  mean  that  this  is  the  first  recognition  of  the  gild,  though  it  may  have 
existed  some  time  previously  in  an  unauthorised  or  '  adulterine  '  condition. 
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in  Domesday  that  the  burgesses  engaged  largely  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Six  carucates  of  land  lying  round  about  the  town  were  worked  by  thirty- 
eight  burgesses,  who  possessed  fourteen  plough-teams.  It  would  even 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  liable  to  the  usual  villein  services  (opera). 
For  we  read  that  this  land  de  censu  terre  et  operibus  burgefisium* 
reddit  so  much.  As  the  total  amount  is  given  in  money,  it  is  probable 
that  these  services  had  been  commuted.  The  census  terre  is  clearly 
landgafol  (or  shortly  gafol),  so  that  the  case  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  rural  manor,  of  which  I  have  seen  the  money  rent  thus  expressed  in 
a  charter  :  de  opere  so  much,  and  de  gablo  so  much.  This  should  bring 
home  to  us  a  fact  which  is  yet  not  realised  as  it  should  be — namely,  the 
rural  character  even  of  the  larger  towns.  The  borough  of  Nottingham 
was  surrounded  by  its  open  field  (campus),  as  much  as  any  village  in  the 
land.  It  is  this  open  field  of  which  Domesday  is  speaking,  and  in  these 
volumes  we  meet  with  abundant  evidence  of  its  nature.  Thus,  in  1335 
we  have  a  grant  of  three  scattered  acres  and  a  selion  jacentes  in  campo 
Notinghamie  (vol.  i.  p.  122),  and  an  even  earlier  one  of  an  acre,  a  half  acre, 
and  three  '  butts,'  similarly  scattered,  in  campis  Nottinghamie  (p.  44). 

Leaving  this,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  very  remarkable  point,  which  would 
seem,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  This  is  the 
quasi-subject  relation  in  which  Derby  stood  to  Nottingham.  In  Domesday, 
we  may  note,  the  town  of  Derby  is  not  surveyed,  as  it  should  be,  at  the 
head  of  its  own  shire,  but  follows  immediately  on  Nottingham,  coming 
between  that  town  and  its  shire.  Passing  to  the  Pipe  Koll  of  1130,  we 
not  only  find  '  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  '  placed  under  one  sheriff 
but  also  farmed  as  one  shire.  And  it  is  specially  noteworthy  that 
Nottingham  and  Derby  have  not  even  a  separate  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  the  auxilium  burgorum.^  So,  in  later  times  (1373),  we  find  the  two 
towns  charged  jointly  with  the  provision  of  a  '  balinger.'  ^  It  is  clear 
that  this  conjunction  was  worked  solely  in  the  interests  of  Nottingham. 
For  in  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  II  we  find  the  borough,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  medieval  town,  securing  for  itself  this  monopoly  : 

Homines  etiam  de  Noting ehamsire  et  de  Derbesire  venire  debent  ad 
burgum  de  Notingeham  die  Veneris  et  Sabbati  cum  quadrigis  et  summagiis 
suis,nec  aliquis  infra  decern  leucas  de  Notingeham  tinctos  pannos  operari 
debet,  nisi  in  burgo  de  Notingeham. 

This  latter  prohibition  was  probably  aimed  at  Derby.  Mr.  Eyton, 
who  had  carefully  studied  the  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Domesday  '  leuca  '  represented  a  mile  and  a  half.  If  this  was  so,  the 
prohibitory  clause  would  seem  so  framed  as  just  to  include  Derby.  It 
would  not,  however,  include  either  Chesterfield  or  Newark-on-Trent, 
and  we  elsewhere  (Eot.  Pip.  4  John)  find  these  towns  offering  a 
small  sum  each  for  permission  to  buy  and  sell  tinctos  pannos  as  they  had 
done  in  the  time  of  his  father.  The  local  importance  of  this  industry  is 
seen  by  the  anxiety  of  the  town  to  secure  favourable  terms  at  Lenton 
Fair  for  its  mercatores  pannorum.''  It  also  gave  its  name  to  the  '  Litster- 
gate  '  or  '  Dyers'  Street,'  which  appears  in  1303. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  points  connected  with  the 

*  Domesday,  i.  280.  *  Eot.  Pip.  31  Hen.  I,  p.  7. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  197.  ■>  '  Circ.  1300 '  (vol.  i.  p.  61). 
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history  of  Nottingliam  is  its  relation  to  those  highways  by  land  and  by 
water,  at  the  junction  of  which  it  was  placed.  In  Domesday  we  read  as 
follows  : 

In  Snotingehavi  aqua  Trentce  et  fossa  et  via  versus  Eboracum  custo- 
diuntur  ita  ut  siquis  impedierit  transituvi  navium  et  siquis  araverit  vel 
fossam  fecerit  in  via  regis  infra  duas  perticas,  emendare  habet  per  VIII^ 
libras. 

Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Freeman  have  both  placed  the  same  construction 
on  this  passage,  and  this  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  accepted  and 
authorised  interpretation.     Mr.  Freeman  writes  : 

'  The  town  stood  on  the  great  highway  to  the  north,  both  by  land 
and  water,  and  to  keep  open  and  guard  the  communications  both  ways 
was  the  great  public  duty  laid  upon  its  burghers.  ...  No  further  military 
service  is  spoken  of.' ' 

Such  is  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage.  Yet 
I  venture  to  think  that  it  should  rather  be  compared  with  similar  entries  at 
Canterbury  and  Dover.^  In  the  light  of  these,  and  of  that  at  York,*''  we 
shall  probably  conclude  that  it  refers  to  the  locale  of  the  court  in  which 
these  offences  were  to  be  tried,  and  to  the  fine  by  which  they  were  to  be 
punished.  Its  amount,  I  may  add,  has  to  me  a  strong  Danish  flavour. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  volumes  to  confirm  the  ac- 
cepted interpretation.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  struggle  with  the  lords  of 
Colwick,  which  appears  to  have  lasted  some  ten  years  (1382-1392), 
during  which  vessels  were  unable  to  approach  the  town  sicut  de  jure  in 
antiquo  tempore  consueverunt,^^  the  burgesses,  helpless,  appealed  to  the 
king  clamosa  insinuatione,  as  being  cut  off  from  Hull  and  the  sea  by  the 
obstruction.  The  king  at  length  took  up  their  case,  and  his  attorney  argued 
quod  aqua  predicta  de  Trent  est  una  magnarum  ripariarum  AnglicB,  quc^ 
pro  passagio  navium  et  batellorum  cum  victualibus  et  aliis  mercenariis, 
qvacunque  se  divertat,  per  legem  aperta  et  communis  esse  debet.  He 
rested  his  case,  it  will  be  seen,  on  broad  and  general  grounds.  No 
special  guardianship  is  assigned,  throughout,  to  the  burgesses.  Nor,  I 
believe,  would  such  guardianship  ever  have  been  recognised  by  the  crown, 
trenching  as  it  would  on  one  of  the  regalia  which  appears  to  have  been 
jealously  guarded.  The  Domesday  expression,  infra  duas  perticas,  is 
probably  explained  by  the  subsequent  charters,  which  apply  to  the  river 
the  phrase,  quantum  pertica  una  obtinebit  ex  utraque  parte  fili  aqua. 
Whether  from  midstream  or  from  the  centre  of  the  road,  the  space  was 
under  royal  protection  for  a  perch  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  This 
measure  ought  to  be  noted. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  the  rare  treasure  of  an  original  charter  from 
Henry  II,  the  town  has  done  well  in  giving  us  this  document,  which  is 
well  preserved,  in  facsimile.  The  charters  both  of  Henry  II  and  of  John 
have  been  printed  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his  '  Select  Charters,'  but  we  here 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  latter  only  repeats  and  confirms  a 
charter  granted  by  John  when  merely  count  of  Mortaigne.     The.  interest 

*  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.  pp.  198-9.  '  Domesday,  i.  1,  2. 

'"  '  Rex  habet  tres  vias  per  terrain  et  quartam  per  aquara.     In  his  omne  forisfactum 
est  regis  et  comitis  ubicunque  vadant  viae  '  (ibid.  i.  298  b). 
"  Vol.  i.  pp.  416-17. 
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of  this  earlier  charter  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  granted  it,  not  as  king,  but 
merely  in  his  capacity  of  lord.  Three  charters  of  Henry  III,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  three  Edwards,  are  also  here  printed. 

There  is  one  more  matter  to  which  allusion  must  be  made.  Through- 
out these  volumes  we  constantly  hear  of  distinctions  between  the  '  French ' 
and  '  English  '  boroughs  of  which  Nottingham  was  composed,  and  in  the 
charter  granting  the  burgesses  the  right  to  elect  a  mayor  (1284)  congre- 
gatis  burgensibus  utriusque  burgi  ejusdem  villce,  we  read  et  quod  statim, 
eadem  electione  facta,  eligant  unum  ballivum  de  uno  burgo  et  alium  de 
alio  burgo  pro  diversitate  consuetudinum  in  eisdem  burgis  habitarum — a 
passage  deserving  careful  notice.  Here,  again,  for  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
tinction we  have  to  turn  to  Domesday,  where  we  learn  that  (as  at  Norwich) 
a  novum  burgum  was  founded  on  the  earl's  land,  and  this  burgum  would  be 
the  '  French  borough,'  being  inhabited  (as  at  Norwich  we  are  expressly 
told  was  the  case)  by  '  Franci.' 

It  only  remains  to  congratulate  Nottingham  on  setting  so  excellent  an 
example  to  our  other  ancient  towns,  and  on  its  good  fortune  in  securing 
for  this  task  two  editors  so  admirably  qualified  (their  modesty  almost 
leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  their  names)  as  Mr.  S.  G.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stevenson.  J.  H.  Bound. 

Seventeen  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Medieval  and  Modern  History  and 
Kindred  Subjects,  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  William  Stubbs,  D.D. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1886. ) 

The  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  a  reader  of  this  volume  is  somewhat 
damped  by  the  feeling  that  it  contains  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Bishop  Stubbs  as  an  historical  writer.  He  has  brought  together  the 
fragments  of  his  work  at  Oxford  as  a  sign  that  he  has  retired  from  the 
labours  of  a  student  to  the  occupations  of  practical  life.  He  tells  us  in 
his  preface  that  he  has  committed  these  lectures  to  the  press  as  a  means 
of  weaning  himself  gradually  from  the  habits  of  a  literary  life,  '  the  love 
of  correcting  proof-sheets.'  Perhaps  he  did  not  think  when  he  wrote  that 
sentence  how  great  a  testimony  he  incidentally  bore  to  the  patient  and 
careful  temper  which  has  been  the  result  of  his  mental  discipline.  To  be 
able  to  correct  proof-sheets  with  attention  implies  an  absolute  power  of 
self- concentration  on  the  work  in  hand  ;  to  be  able  to  delight  in  the  pro- 
cess implies  a  fulness  of  knowledge  which  makes  accuracy  an  instinct, 
and  enables  a  writer  to  weigh  what  he  has  written  apart  from  the  sources 
which  helped  him  as  he  wrote.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  scarcely  any 
book  embracing  such  a  mass  of  details  as  Dr.  Stubbs's  '  Constitutional 
History '  ever  appeared  from  the  press  with  a  list  of  errata  containing 
so  few  misprints. 

Throughout  the  lectures  which  this  volume  contains  runs  a  protest 
against  the  '  statutory  obligation,'  in  accordance  with  which  the  lectures 
were  delivered.  Dr.  Stubbs  complains  of  the  '  compulsion  to  produce 
something  twice  a  year,  which  might  attract  an  idle  audience,'  as  unworthy 
of  a  serious  student.  He  can  scarcely  hope  to  carry  with  him  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  readers,  who  feel  that  had  it  not  been  for  that  compulsion 
they  would  not  have  enjoyed  this — we  had  almost  written,  posthumous — 

VOL.  n. — NO.  VI.  B  B 
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volume.  In  fact,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  tliat  some  external  force  drove 
Dr.  Stubbs  against  bis  will  to  sbow  us  a  side  of  himself  and  of  bis 
pursuits  which  might  otherwise  have  passed  away  unrecorded.  He  has 
shown  us  how  an  earnest  student,  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  mixed 
audience,  can  temper  his  knowledge  with  humour,  and  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  his  learning  can  bring  forth  things  new  and  old.  These 
lectures  will  hold  a  place  in  English  literature  for  other  reasons  than  their 
merits  as  a  contribution  to  historical  science.  They  will  be  a  valuable 
record  of  the  progress  of  study  in  Oxford  for  eighteen  eventful  years  ;  they 
will  contain  the  materials  of  a  study  of  the  life  of  an  Oxford  professor,  and 
they  will  give  posterity  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Bishop  Stubbs, 
which  here  expresses  itself  as  it  had  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  either 
in  the  pages  of  the  *  Constitutional  History  '  or  in  the  prefaces  to  the  '  KoUs 
Chronicles,'  or  even,  it  may  be,  in  episcopal  charges  delivered  in  his 
diocese  of  Chester. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  miscellaneous,  but  correspond  to 
di£ferent  sides  of  their  writer's  activity.  Some  deal  with  the  condition  of 
historical  studies,  especially  in  Oxford ;  others,  as  those  on  '  Learning 
and  Literature  at  the  Court  of  Henry  II,'  were  suggested  by  the  work  of 
editing  chronicles ;  others,  on  '  The  History  of  the  Canon  Law  in  England,' 
are  the  results  of  Dr.  Stubbs's  careful  labour  as  a  member  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  commission.  One  lecture  was  suggested  by  passing  events  in 
English  politics,  '  The  Medieval  Kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia.'  Four 
lectures  on  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII  remind  us  sadly 
of  what  we  have  lost  by  the  cessation  of  the  '  Constitutional  History '  at 
the  accession  of  the  Tudors.  We  feel  that  in  those  lectures  the  outlines  of 
English  history  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  for  the  first 
time  sketched  with  firmness  and  precision.  The  character  of  Henry  VIII 
as  drawn  by  Dr.  Stubbs  is  truer  than  that  given  by  any  other  writer. 
It  takes  into  account  the  conditions  of  the  times,  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  Europe  ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
does  not  carry  into  those  times  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  a  later  age  ;  it 
recognises  the  psychological  problems  of  Henry's  character,  and  admits  an 
evolution  of  his  self-will.  It  is  a  model  of  what  historical  portraiture 
should  be,  at  once  charitable  and  just :  charitable,  because  through  the 
ages  the  historian  sees  in  historical  personages  men  of  like  passions  with 
himself,  animated  by  complex  motives,  not  to  be  judged,  like  heroes  or 
villains  in  a  play,  by  a  few  actions  only,  but  by  the  prolonged  activity  of 
their  lives  ;  just,  because  men  have  to  be  judged  by  the  far-off  results  of 
their  doings,  which,  however  natural  they  may  be,  are  not  therefore  to  be 
justified. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  new  suggestions  with  which  these  lectures 
abound,  or  to  consider  the  value  of  the  general  views  which  they  contain. 
The  principles  laid  down  in  the  lectures  '  On  the  Purposes  and  Methods 
of  Historical  Study,'  and  '  On  the  Characteristic  Differences  between 
Medieval  and  Modern  History,'  will  seem  to  some  to  be  disputable. 
Those  who  call  history  a  science,  and  mean  thereby  that  it  can  produce 
results  which  can  be  easily  popularised  and  reduced  into  maxims  for 
political  use,  will  find  small  satisfaction  from  Dr.  Stubbs.  To  him  the 
value  of  historical  study  lies  in  its  educational  efficacy   to  teach   the 
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methods  of  political  observation  and  political  reasoning,  and  to  train  the 
sobriety  of  temper  and  largeness  of  view  which  are  necessary  for  obser- 
vation and  reasoning  alike.  Of  this  temper  these  lectures  give  a  conspi- 
cuous example  ;  and  it  was  the  possession  of  this  temper  which  gave  Dr. 
Stubbs  an  influence  upon  the  historical  studies,  not  only  of  Oxford,  but  of 
England,  which  went  far  beyond  his  books  or  his  lectures  to  his  ordinary 
classes.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  struggle  against  an  '  irksome 
statutory  obligation '  forced  him  to  show  us  more  of  himself  than  his 
modesty  would  otherwise  have  allowed.  Valuable  as  are  these  lectures  in 
themselves,  they  are  still  more  valuable  as  an  exhibition  of  the  calm  and 
genial  temper  of  mind  which  the  study  of  history  can  develop  in  him  who 
pursues  it  for  its  own  sake  only.  M.  Creighton. 

The  Family  of  Brocas  of  Beaurepaire  and  Boche  Court,  Hereditary 
Masters  of  the  Boyal  Buchhounds,  loith  some  Account  of  the  English 
Bule  in  Aquitaine.  By  Montagu  Burrows,  Chichele  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  (London  :  Long- 
mans &  Co.     1886.) 

In  the  opening  words  of  his  introduction  Professor  Burrows  claims  the 
interest  of  the  '  general  reader '  for  nothing  more  than  the  first  portion  of 
this  stout  volume,  in  which  he  sketches  the  careers  of  those  earlier 
members  of  the  English  branch  of  the  family  of  Brocas  who  have  some 
right  to  be  considered  historical  personages.  We  will  avail  ourselves  of 
this  indulgence,  and  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  this  part  of  the  work. 
As  for  the  Brocas  esquires  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
family  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  they  not  given  at 
full  length  in  all  their  branches  in  book  iii  and  book  iv  ?  and  do  they  not 
figure  in  the  carefully  drawn  pedigrees  in  that  minute  detail  which  is  the 
delight  of  the  genealogist,  and  which  must,  in  this  instance,  minister 
both  to  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  all  surviving  kin  of  the  house  of 
Brocas  ? 

But  we  would  not  have  Professor  Burrows  think  that  we  underrate 
the  value  of  family  history.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  history  of 
families  goes  far  to  making  the  history  of  a  nation.  We  could,  however, 
wish  that  the  author  had  had  more  material  of  a  personal  character 
to  work  upon.  He  has  written  a  readable  work  in  a  chatty  style — to 
some  it  may  appear  too  chatty — but  in  all  works  of  this  description 
there  is  a  tendency  to  ascribe  the  possibility,  and  then  the  probability,  of 
certain  acts  to  certain  persons,  and  then  insensibly  to  adopt  such  sugges- 
tions as  facts.  Professor  Burrows  is  not  altogether  free  from  this  fault. 
A  certain  distinguished  personage  is  said  to  have  so  frequently  discussed 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  he  at  length  convinced  himself  that  he  had 
led  a  charge  in  that  great  victory.  The  Brocas  race  was  a  sturdy  one 
and  full  of  fight,  but  we  doubt  whether  a  Brocas  was  to  be  found  in  every 
great  battle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Still,  even  with  these  ornaments, 
no  one  will  complain  that  Professor  Burrows  has  not  done  his  best  to 
keep  alive  the  true  memory  of  Brocas.  He  has  rid  us  of  many  Brocas 
myths,  he  has  disposed  of  the  ancestor  who  '  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror,' and  he  has  presented  us  with  the  real  men — good  knights  of 
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Gascon  race,  who  took  kindly  to  English  soil  and  lived  and  died  good 
Englishmen. 

The  history  of  the  connexion  between  England  and  Aquitaine  cannot 
be  fairly  written,  Professor  Burrows  insists,  until  the  series  of  documents 
known  as  the  Gascon  Eolls  shall  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  But  in 
his  preliminary  sketch  of  the  English  rule  in  the  south  of  France  he  in- 
dicates sufficiently  the  secret  of  the  continuance  of  that  connexion  after 
the  loss  of  other  dependencies  of  the  English  crown.  The  Gascons 
enjoyed  their  liberties  rmder  the  distant  sway  of  the  '  Roy  Outremer '  in  a 
way  in  which  they  could  never  hope  to  enjoy  them  when  once  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  rapidly  growing  kingdom  of  France  ;  and  the  great 
flood  of  trade  which  flowed  between  the  English  ports  and  the  wealthy 
city  of  Bordeaux  formed  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  bonds — mutual 
advantage.  That  Englishmen  should  find  employment  in  Aquitaine, 
and  that  Gascons  should  seek  their  fortunes  in  England,  was  a  natural 
consequence;  and  it  has  been  Professor  Burrows's  object  to 'show,  and 
successfully,  that  every  Gascon  was  not  a  Gaveston. 

The  family  of  Brocas  of  Gascony  appears  to  have  been  of  some 
importance  even  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  have  increased 
and  multiplied  in  fair  numbers  in  succeeding  generations,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Sever  and  Sault.  From  the  branch  settled  at 
the  latter  place,  ahvays  loyal  to,  and  suffering  for,  the  English  cause, 
sprang  the  founders  of  the  English  house.  In  a  royal  mandate  of  1315 
a  certain  Arnald  de  Brocas  is  recorded  as  lately  slain  in  the  king's  service 
in  the  parts  of  Scotland  ('  doubtless  Bannockbum,'  according  to  Professor 
Burrows) ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  this  Gascon  gentleman's  three 
sons  who  are  found  at  this  time  under  protection  of  the  English  court. 
These  were  :  (1)  John,  the  eldest,  who  lived  a  long  and  useful  life  in  the 
public  service  and  was  the  first  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
house ;  (2)  Bernard,  a  clerk  in  orders,  rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford, 
in  1324  (in  which  living  he  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew,  Arnald,  whose 
tomb  may  still  be  seen  there),  and  the  holder  of  sundry  offices  under  the 
crown,  both  in  England  and  Gascony,  a  man  who  added  acre  to  acre,  was 
the  first  lord  of  Beaurepaire,  the  family  seat  in  North  Hants,  and  who 
settled  his  estates  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends  ;  and  (3)  Arnald,  who 
died  young.  John,  the  eldest  brother,  first  appears  as  a  valettus  in  the 
royal  household  in  1314  ;  but  in  Edward  Ill's  reign  he  rose  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  master  of  the  horse — no  sinecure  during  the  French  wars, 
when  cavalry  was  so  largely  required  for  the  great  raids  of  those  cam- 
paigns. He  was  also  chief  forester  of  Windsor,  warden  of  Windsor 
Hospital,  constable  of  Guildford,  and,  in  fact,  was  on  the  fair  road  to  for- 
tune, prudently  getting  lands  in  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  in 
other  parts  of  England.  In  1340  he  received  knighthood  and  further 
favours,  for  good  service  in  the  battle  of  Sluys,  Professor  Burrows  sug- 
gests. He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1341 ;  and  was  sent,  in  1344,  on  an 
embassy  to  congratulate  Alfonso  of  Castile  on  the  capture  of  Algeciras. 
As  to  the  campaign  of  1346,  he  may  have  been  present  at  Crecy,  he 
certainly  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Calais ;  but,  although  he  was  receiving 
war  pay  in  1348,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  present  at  the 
rough  fight  on  Chamy's  attempt  upon  that  town,  as  Professor  Burrows 
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would  rather  have  us  beheve.  Nor  again,  although  in  1356  he  was  in 
Aquitaine,  can  we  accept  the  suggestion  that  '  Edward,  disappointed  with 
the  meagre  results  of  his  son's  plundering  expedition  to  Narbonne,  had 
sent  out  his  trusty  counsellor  to  review  the  situation  and  plan  the  cam- 
paign which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers ; '  nor  can  we  '  assign  him 
what  part  we  please  in  that  victory,'  nor  take  it  for  granted  that  '  he  was 
surely  there.'  We  must  ask  leave  sometimes  to  discount  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  family  historian.  But  Sir  John  was  not  only  a  soldier.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  find  him,  among  other  civil  appointments,  sitting  on  a  com- 
mission to  superintend  the  buildings  of  Windsor  Castle ;  just  as,  under 
the  next  reign,  his  nephew  appears  in  connexion  with  works  on  West- 
minster Hall.  In  fine,  the  worthy  knight  wins  our  esteem,  and  we  part 
from  him  with  regret  when  he  dies  at  a  good  old  age  in  1365. 

His  successor,  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  his  third  surviving  son,  we  all 
know,  for  it  is  he  whose  monument  we  have  visited  in  company  with  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  The  fierce  light  of  historical  research  unhappily 
disposes  of  the  verger's  pleasant  description  of  him  as  '  the  lord  who  cut 
off  the  king  of  Morocco's  head,'  for  the  family  crest,  the  head  of  a  Moor, 
appears  to  have  been  borne  by  Sir  Bernard  long  before  he  had  the  chance 
of  doing  execution  on  the  infidel.  His  career  was,  perhaps,  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  his  father  ;  at  least  he  pushed  the  family  fortunes  with  like 
success.  His  evidence  in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  dispute  shows  that 
he  served  in  France,  Scotland,  Gascony,  Brittany,  and  Spain ;  but  that 
he  was  present  at  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Najara,  although,  indeed,  he  may 
have  been  at  two  out  of  the  three  battles,  there  is  no  absolute  proof.  He 
married  thrice.  An  early  marriage  with  Agnes  Vavasour  brought  him 
the  Denton  estates  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  the  union  was  an  unhappy  one  and 
ended  in  a  divorce,  and  the  estates  went  away  again.  Professor  Burrows 
ungallantly,  and  with  small  cause,  lays  the  blame  on  the  lady.  After 
this  Sir  Bernard  grew  cautious,  and  sought  safety  in  widows.  An  inte- 
resting passage  in  a  French  chronicle  quoted  by  Professor  Burrows  proves 
that  he  even  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and  that  the 
Black  Prince  himself  pleaded  his  cause  with  that  beautiful  lady,  who, 
however,  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  her  preference  for  the  prince. 
So  Sir  Bernard  consoles  himself  straightway  by  taking  to  wife  Mary, 
the  heiress  of  the  De  Eoches,  and  widow  of  Sir  John  de  Borlmnte — a 
suggestive  name — who  brought  with  her  to  her  new  husband  Roche 
Castle  and  the  mastership  of  the  royal  buckhounds.  After  this,  in  1362, 
he  is  appointed  constable  of  Aquitaine,  under  the  regency  of  the  Black 
Prince.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  often  appears  as  a  knight  of  the 
shire  (but  he  had  no  seat  in  the  Good  Parliament),  presumably  following 
the  lead  of  William  of  Wykeham.  But  at  the  opening  of  Richard's  reign 
he  is  again  in  service  for  a  few  months  in  1377  as  captain,  and  in  1379 
as  comptroller,  of  Calais.  Last  scene  of  all :  he  marries  a  third  wife, 
founds  mortuary  services  and  a  Brocas  chantry,  and  so  in  course  of  years 
is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  unhappy  fate  of  his  son,  the  second  Sir 
Bernard,  who  took  part  in  the  abortive  rising  directly  after  Richard's 
deposition  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  sealed  the  historical  career  of 
the  Brocases. 

How  the  future  generations  fared  we  leave  Professor  Burrows  to  tell. 
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But  we  must,  for  a  moment,  notice  one  whom,  in  contrast  to  all  his 
virtuous  ancestry,  we  may  call  the  bad  Brocas — Sir  Pexall  to  wit,  who 
flourished,  as  the  wicked  man  flourisheth,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  he  nearly  outshone  all  his  forbears,  and  bid  fair  to  be  the 
Brocas  whom  all  the  world  would  know  and  talk  about.  He  nearly 
founded  a  college,  '  Brocas  College,*  at  Oxford ;  at  least  he  seriously 
thought  of  it,  and  took  preliminary  steps.  But,  alas  for  good  intentions ! 
His  courage  failed  him  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  when  he  came  to  make 
his  will  he  revoked  all  his  fine  scheme.  If  not  a  Solomon  in  wisdom,  he 
imitated  that  great  monarch  in  other  particulars  and  left  behind  him 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  children ;  so  that  we  agree  with  Professor 
Burrows  that  the  revocation  was,  perhaps,  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did. 
On  the  other  hand  the  whole  project  may  have  been  a  joke,  for  the  worthy 
gentleman  loved  a  jest  and  kept  a  professional  fool,  one  '  Hodge,  jester 
to  Sir  Pexil  Brocas  of  Beaurepaire,'  whose  portrait  is  still  preserved 
among  the  family  relics. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  speak  in  commendation  of  the  publication  of 
the  family  deeds  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  This  is  just  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  book  of  this  kind ;  and  Professor  Burrows  has  arranged  and 
edited  them  m  the  right  way.  We  should,  however,  have  preferred  to 
see  the  seals  reproduced  by  photography,  instead  of  by  rather  poor 
drawings  which  assort  ill  with  the  handsomely  printed  text. 

E.  Maunde  Thompson. 


GU  Spagnuoli  e  i  Veneziani  in  Bomagna,  1527-1529.     Da  C.  Kicci. 
(Bologna  :  Eomagnoli  dall'  Acqua,  1886.) 

The  225th  dispensa  of  the  series  edited  by  Signor  Zambrini  (entitled 
'  Scelta  di  curiosity  letterarie  inedite  o  rare  dal  secolo  xiii.  al  xvii.')  con- 
sists of  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Komagna  by  the  indefatigable 
Corrado  Eicci,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  students  of  the  history  and 
archaeology  of  Eavenna.  An  introduction  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  is 
followed  by  the  letters  of  Agostino  Abiosi,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  Eaven- 
nate  ambassador  at  Venice  for  about  four  months,  and  also  some  con- 
temporary documents  from  the  Eavenna  archives. 

A  remarkable  change  in  political  combinations  took  place  shortly  after 
Cardinal  Giulio  Medici  had  become  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1511  the 
pope  (Leo  X),  Spain,  and  Venice  had  been  united  in  a  holy  league  against 
France  and  Germany  ;  and  again  in  1520,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Charles  V  and  France,  the  pope  joined  the  Spaniards.  But  m  1526,  after 
the  peace  of  Madrid,  the  situation  was  wholly  different ;  France,  the 
pope,  Venice,  and  Milan  united  against  the  emperor.  In  fact,  Spain  and 
France  had  changed  positions  relatively  to  the  pope  ;  France  was  now  in 
the  holy  league,  and  Spain  against  it.  The  cause  of  this  change  was  that 
Italy  was  beginning  to  feel  vividly  that  the  alliance  of  the  Spaniards  was 
a  burden  which  she  could  no  longer  endure.  An  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Spain  had  been  the  most  natural  alhance  for  the  church ;  but  the  presence 
of  Spanish  armies  in  Italy  had  been  more  calamitous  to  Italy  than  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  horse  attempted  to  throw  off  the  rider.  It  was  in 
1527  that   the   critical  moment  occurred  which  determined  that  this 
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attempt  was  not  to  be  successful.  The  sack  of  Eome  on  6  May,  followed 
by  the  flight  and  imprisonment  of  Clement,  made  the  footing  of  Spain  in 
Italy  firm  again,  by  necessitating  the  treaty  of  Barcelona. 

How  far  was  the  pope  to  blame  ?  Ricci  says  that  he  was  the  causa 
precipua  dei  mali.  That  he  was  very  irresolute  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 
Suriano  attributed  this  irresolution  to  timidity,  a  quality,  he  says,  com- 
monly found  in  la  natura  fiorentina.  In  the  work  before  us  Ricci  treats 
him  unsparingly :  '  Clement  VII  had  neither  truth,  nor  heart,  nor  in- 
telligence. He  was  capable  of  anything.'  This  is  undue  severity.  In 
forming  a  judgment  on  Clement's  conduct,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
great  perplexities  which  encompassed  him,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  he  was  attempting  to  perform.  This  has  not  escaped  Eanke, 
who  has  treated  Clement  with  impartiality,  some  would  say  with  leniency. 
He  was  not  a  successful  pope,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the 
Tacitean  epigram,  omnium  consenstc  capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset,  can 
be  more  truly  applied. 

Ricci  sets  the  incapacity  of  the  pope  in  a  stronger  light  by  his  narrative 
of  the  energy  with  which  the  historian,  Francesco  Guicciardini,  Clement's 
luogotenente  generale  in  Eomagna,  acted  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him.  These  difficulties  consisted  chiefly  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  the  greedy  and  mutinous  Swiss,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  who  commanded  the  allied  Venetian  forces,  and  being  an 
enemy  of  the  Medici  was  indisposed  to  act  cordially  with  the  general  of 
the  pope,  yet  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  says  Ricci,  '  Guicciardini,  the 
strongest  and  most  practical  political  intelligence  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
provided  for  the  safety  of  the  cities  of  Romagna,  so  that  plunder  and 
bloodshed  was  limited  to  the  smaller  places.'  What  Guicciardini  actually 
did  was  simply  to  supply  these  cities  with  small  garrisons. 

Whilst  Bourbon  was  gradually  pushing  southward,  the  viceroy  of 
Naples  and  the  pope  were  negotiating,  and  Bourbon  expressed  himself 
quite  ready  to  concur  in  a  peace,  but  alleged  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  induce  his  soldiers  to  consent  without  money.  Ricci  emphasises  the 
clearness  with  which  Guicciardini  recognised  that  a  truce  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  blindness  of  Clement  (p.  xxix).  On  9  April,  Bourbon 
occupied  Cotignola,  and  it  was  generally  supposed,  by  Nicolo  Machiavelli 
among  others,  that  he  would  proceed  thence  to  Ravenna.  But  Guic- 
ciardini was  not  of  this  opinion.  He  was  right  as  it  turned  out,  and 
Ricci  dwells  with  complacency  on  the  sagacity  displayed  by  his  hero. 
Bourbon  now  occupied  three  places  in  Romagna :  Brisighella,  the  pass  of 
Castellina  (near  Faenza),  and  Cotignola.  Ricci  points  out  that  Eustachio 
Celebrino,  in  a  poem  entitled  '  La  Presa  di  Roma '  (composed  1528), 
exaggerated  the  successes  of  the  constable  by  recording  captures  of  Lugo, 
Bagnacavallo,  and  Imola,  which  he  never  entered.  Meldola,  which  re- 
fused, as  Cotignola  had  done,  to  receive  a  garrison  from  the  army  of  the 
curia,  fell  next  into  Bourbon's  hands,  and  was  roughly  treated — Meldola 
irista — 

iiltiinainente  poi  la  sacchegiorno, 
e  for  molti  prigion,  morti  e  ferriti, 
le  donne  vergognate  di  quel  luoco, 
et  tutto  dentro  posto  a  fiamma  e  fuoco. 
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His  next  step  was  to  pass  into  Tuscany  by  the  Valle  del  Eonco.  The 
land  was  plundered,  i)ut  Florence  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of  her  Medi- 
cising  citizen,  Guicciardini,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  all  the  allies  to 
march  at  once  to  her  assistance — Count  Guido,  Giovanni  dal  Vantaggio, 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  the  count  of  Caiazzo. 

Thus,  the  sum  of  what  Guicciardini  performed  was  to  garrison  the  chief 
cities  of  Komagna,  and  to  assist  in  saving  Florence  from  the  army  of 
Bourbon.  This  he  did,  but  he  failed  in  the  main  object,  which  was  to 
hinder  Bourbon  from  advancmg  southward  at  all.  Now  this  failure  may 
be  excusable,  and  we  must  recognise  the  extreme  difficulty  of  Guicciardini's 
position,  to  which  Machiavelli  bears  testimony.  But  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  a  general  of  more  boldness  and  less  cautiousness  than  the 
historian  might  in  the  same  circumstances  have  prevented  the  sack  of 
Eome — might  have  prevented  Bourbon  from  entering  Tuscany.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  must  certainly  extend  the  same  indulgence  to 
Clement  that  we  extend  to  Guicciardini.  Both  were  unsuccessful,  both 
were  in  very  difficult  positions.  Guicciardini  may  have  had  many  causes 
to  blame  Clement,  but  certainly  Clement  might  have  fairly  impugned  his 
services  as  inefficient.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  us  in 
completely  exculpating  Guicciardini  and  absolutely  condemning  the  pope. 
We  now  turn  to  Eavenna,  and  to  the  most  interesting  and  important 
part  of  Eicci's  introduction.  From  1441  to  1509,  Eavenna  was  imder 
the  lordship  of  Venice.  In  1509,  in  consequence  of  the  league  of 
Cambray,  she  passed  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  pope  ;  and  in  1512, 
on  11  April,  she  witnessed  the  great  battle  of  Eavenna,  in  which  Gaston 
de  Foix  defeated  the  Holy  League.  From  this  battle  Eicci  dates  the 
decline  and  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  1517  ;  it 
had  been  long  brewing,  but  the  immediate  cause  was  the  adultery  of  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  Easponi.  The  curia  was  unable  to  keep  order ; 
there  prevailed  throughout  Eomagna  discontent  with  the  rule  of  Eome, 
for  the  taxation  was  oppressive.  Troubles  and  crimes  did  not  cease 
until  1524,  when  Fr.  Guicciardini  was  named  president  of  Eomagna  ; 
his  prompt  action  and  stern  justice — la  sua  mano  diferro — soon  restored 
tranquillity. 

Bourbon's  departure  from  Eomagna  did  not  deliver  Eavenna  from  all 
danger,  for  he  left  a  division  of  his  army  in  Cotignola  under  one  Captain 
Gogna,  in  order  to  secure  his  retreat.  Nor  did  Guicciardini  take  all  his 
troops  to  Florence ;  he  left  garrisons  in  Faenza  and  Forli,  as  well  as  in 
Eavenna,  where  his  brother  Giacomo  was  in  command.  The  news  of 
Bourbon's  death  at  Eome  tended  to  allay  the  apprehensions  entertained 
at  Eavenna  of  a  hostile  attempt  on  the  part  of  Gogna,  who  at  first  re- 
mained quietly  at  Cotignola,  and,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  would  not 
have  heeded  Eavenna.  But  the  Easponi,  whom  Guicciardini  had  banished, 
and  who  were  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  dukQ  of  Ferrara,  persuaded 
Gogna  to  assist  them  in  recovering  Eavenna.  What  was  Giacomo 
Giucciardini  to  do  ?  The  enemy  were  scouring  the  country,  and  would 
soon  assail  the  city,  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  out.  A  council 
was  called,  and  it  was  decided  to  apply  for  aid  to  Venice,  which  in  the 
past  had  certainly  proved  itself  a  better  friend  to  Eavenna  than  any  other 
ItaHan  power. 
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Agostino  Kuboli,  whose  clironicle  is  our  best  authority  for  these 
events  (first  pubHshed  by  Kicci  in  '  Cronache  e  Documenti  per  la  Storia 
ravennate'),  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Venice.  The  apphcation  was 
successful.  KuboH  received  six  hundred  scudi,  and  soon  Venetian  troops 
were  sent.  They  arrived  just  in  time  to  protect  Ravenna  against  an 
assault  of  the  Rasponi  and  Spaniards,  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
After  the  attack  had  been  successfully  repulsed,  Ravenna  asked  Venice 
for  further  assistance.  The  Venetian  garrison  was  immediately  increased 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Giovanni  di  Naldo. 

Here  Ricci  has  made  a  contribution  to  an  historiographical  essay  on 
Guicciardini.  The  historian  states  in  his  '  Storia  d'  Itaha  '  that  the 
Venetian  occupation  was  the  result  of  an  understanding  between  the 
repubHc  and  the  Guelf  party  in  Ravenna,  protection  against  the 
Spaniards  being  only  a  pretext  (sotto  colore  di  guarclarla  per  timore  di 
quelli  di  Gotignola).  This  statement  does  not  cohere  with  the  narrative 
of  Ruboh,  which  shows  that  merely  protection  was  asked,  and  no  design 
was  at  first  conceived  of  placing  Ravenna  under  Venetian  supremacy. 
More  than  this,  it  actually  appears  from  a  statement  made  by  Ruboli  to 
Pope  Clement  at  Bologna  in  1530,  thatFr,  Guicciardini  himself  promoted 
the  determination  to  apply  for  aid  to  Venice  ;  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Pola,  where 
he  states  that  the  Venetian  protection  c  piu  che  necessario  alia  conserva- 
zione  di  Ravenna.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ricci  is  right  in  his  con- 
clusion, that  Guicciardini,  wishing  afterwards  to  disclaim  all  connexion 
with  the  presence  of  the  Venetians  in  Ravenna,  threw  the  blame  on  the 
Guelfs.  This  forms  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  way  in  which  he  tried 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  failing  to  rescue  the  pope  after  the  sack  of 
Rome  on  the  shoulders  of  the  duke  of  Urbino. 

The  Venetian  alliance  soon  changed  itself  into  an  occupation,  and 
the  change  is  connected  with  a  romantic  story.  The  strong  citadel  on 
the  east  side  of  Ravenna  was  held  by  a  Florentine,  Andrea  Rinuccini, 
called  Malandrocco,  and  a  small  garrison.  The  Venetians  wished  to  have 
the  castle  in  their  own  hands,  as  the  garrison  was  too  small  to  defend  it 
efficiently,  and  they  suspected  Rinuccini  of  disloyalty.  He  refused  to 
give  up  the  castle  unless  a  sum  of  money  were  given  to  him.  The  Venetians 
agreed,  but  he  still  hesitated,  and  put  them  off  from  day  to  day.  Their 
suspicions  were  true.  Malandrocco  was  in  love  with  Minozza,  a  beautiful 
lady,  daughter  of  Teseo  Rasponi,  and  to  obtain  her  he  engaged  to  betray 
the  fortress.  Minozza  was  married,  but  that  was  no  difficulty ;  the 
Rasponi  were  quite  ready  to  put  the  obstacle  out  of  the  way.  But  the 
plan  miscarried.  The  suspicious  Venetians,  who  watched  the  castle  care- 
fully every  night,  were  fortunate  enough  to  surprise  a  messenger  leaving 
it,  bound  for  Ferrara,  with  instructions  for  the  Rasponi  and  their  con- 
federates. Giovanni  di  Naldo  kept  the  messenger  incarcerated  for  three 
days,  the  time  requisite  to  reach  Ferrara  and  return.  On  the  night  of 
the  third  day  he  and  four  others  conducted  the  man,  bound  with  cords, 
to  the  foss  close  to  the  citadel,  and  compelled  him  to  give  the  concerted 
signal,  a  shrill  whistle.  Malandrocco,  unsuspecting  and  unarmed,  de- 
scended with  a  light,  lowered  the  bridge,  and  opened  the  gate.  He  was 
overwhelmed  at  once  and  slain  ;  and  thus  the  Venetians  gained  posses- 
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sion  of  the  fortress.  This  event  changed  their  position  in  Ravenna  ; 
they  were  now  its  lords.  Varchi's  version  of  the  story  is  very  different, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Euboli's  is  correct.  The  Venetian  senate 
proceeded  to  appoint  Luigi  Foscari  provveditore  in  Eomagna,  and  the 
garrison  in  Eavenna  was  considerably  increased. 

At  the  end  of  September  it  was  thought  necessary  to  appoint  an  agent 
to  represent  Eavenna  at  Venice.  Agostino  Abiosi  was  appointed,  cittadino, 
runs  the  resolution  (p.  130),  et  molto  bene  q%ialificata  persona  di  vertUf 
amorevole  alia  patria  sua.  His  letters  to  the  '  Signori  Magnifici '  in 
Eavenna  (pp.  1-124)  are  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  small  details  of  the 
intercourse  between  Venice  and  Eavenna  at  this  time,  and  of  the  sort  of 
things  that  a  public  agent  like  Abiosi  had  to  do.  The  most  interesting 
personal  trait  is  the  interest  he  takes  in  Cosimo  Magni,  the  youth  who,  when 
bidden  by  Lautrec  to  ask  a  boon  for  his  valorous  deeds  at  Pavia,  begged 
for  the  statue  of  Eegisole  (M.  Aurelius,  it  is  supposed,  or  Antoninus  Pius  on 
horseback),  which,  originally  at  Eome,  had  been  removed  to  Eavenna,  and 
had  again  been  carried  off,  perhaps  in  the  eighth  century,  to  Pavia. 
Eavenna  had  not  forgotten  the  monument,  though  she  had  lost  it  so  long 
ago,  and  now  Magni  hoped  to  restore  it  to  her.  It  was  placed  in  a  ship  to 
be  carried  down  the  Po,  but  never  reached  Eavenna,  for  at  Cremona  a  party 
of  men  of  Pavia  attacked  the  ship,  and  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves 
of  the  statue.  Agostino  Abiosi  writes  repeatedly  to  Eavenna,  urging  in  vain 
the  signoria  to  take  some  steps  in  the  matter.  He  was  quite  enthusiastic 
about  Cosimo,  who  was  giovane  molto  et  di  bella  presentia  (letter  xxiv» 
p.  95). 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Abiosi's  letters  or  Eavennate  history 
further,  but  we  have  entered  into  sufficient  detail  to  show  that  the  valu- 
able volume  will  be  indispensable  to  an  historian  of  the  days  of  Clement 
Vn.  The  introduction  naturally  concludes  with  the  treaty  of  Barcelona, 
which  obliged  the  Venetians  to  restore  Eavenna  to  the  pope,  as  they  had 
restored  it  in  1509  to  Julius  II ;  and  an  interesting  description  is  added 
of  the  interview  of  the  orator  Euboli  with  Clement  at  Bologna. 

J.  B.  Bury. 


Ireland  under  the  Tudors.    By  Eichabd  Bagwell,  M.A. 
(London  :  Longmans  &  Co.,  1885.) 

A  JUDICIAL  tone  is  the  last  characteristic  that  one  would  expect  to  meet 
with  in  the  work  of  an  Irish  historian.  Mr.  Froude  certainly  failed  to 
exhibit  such  a  temperament  in  his  '  English  in  Ireland,'  and  Mr.  Lecky,. 
in  his  notes  on  Mr.  Froude's  book,  was  at  one  time  suspected  of  champion- 
ing the  views  of  one  party  in  Irish  politics  rather  than  of  passing  an 
independent  judgment  on  all  parties.  Mr.  Bagwell  has  inaugurated  a 
new  departure  in  Irish  historiography.  He  has  confined  himself  to  the 
facts  of  Irish  history,  has  allowed  the  state  papers  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  has  given  no  sign  of  his  own  predilections  throughout  his  annals 
of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  distracted  Ireland 
under  the  Tudors.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Bagwell's  chapter  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  church  under  Henry  VIII  must  lay 
claim  to  almost  miraculous  powers  of  discernment  if  he  venture  to  infer 
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from  those  pages  the  author's  personal  rehgious  sympathies.  No  higher 
testimony  could  be  adduced  as  to  one  kind  of  Mr.  Bagwell's  qualifications 
to  write  on  Irish  history,  and  it  is  scarcely  generous  to  suggest  defects  in 
a  work  which  has  been  undertaken  in  so  severe  and  so  rare  a  spirit  of 
justice.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Bagwell,  in  his  long  and 
laborious  study  of  state  papers,  has  crowded  his  canvas — so  far  as  political 
incident  is  concerned — with  too  many  facts  to  enable  the  student  to  realise 
quite  distinctly  the  salient  features  of  his  subject.  He  has  limited  him- 
self to  a  chronological  method  of  narration  :  rebellion  follows  rebellion, 
statute  follows  statute,  and  lord  deputy  lord  deputy,  in  strictly  chrono- 
logical sequence,  but  little  endeavour  is  made  to  explain  the  causes  of  these 
effects.  The  hasty  reader,  whose  requirements  are  always  unworthy  of 
consideration,  would  gain  nothing  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Bagwell's  learned 
volumes  ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  conceivable  that  a  careful  examination 
of  them  might  leave  the  painstaking  student  with  a  very  confused  im- 
pression of  the  many  factious  policies  which  hindered  the  social  develop- 
ment of  Ireland  and  rendered  effective  government  impossible  throughout 
the  epoch.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  rank  injustice  to  part  with  so  massive 
a  collection  of  historical  material  otherwise  than  graciously.  The  difficul- 
ties of  bringing  into  logical  prominence  each  of  the  varied  forces  actively 
present  in  Ireland  under  the  early  Tudors  are  well-nigh  insuperable.  It 
is  no  little  gain  to  have  at  command  an  undeniably  trustworthy  catalogue 
of  the  facts  for  which  those  forces  were  responsible.  The  two  volumes 
before  us  terminate  with  the  close  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  administration 
in  1578.  It  is  understood  that  another  volume  will  complete  the  under- 
taking. When  Mr.  Bag^vell's  version  of  the  critical  incidents  of  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  before  us,  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  whole  work  in  greater  detail.  Sidney  L.  Lee. 

Fragments  d'Histoire.     Par  Auguste  Laugel.     (Paris  :  Levy,  1886.) 

These  historical  essays  appear  to  be  not  so  much  chips  fi'om  the  learned 
workshop  of  an  historian  engaged  in  any  special  study  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  slight  biographical  sketches  based  upon  easily  accessible 
authorities.  That  they  make  no  claim  either  to  depth  of  research  or  to 
originality  of  view  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  demerit  in  days  when  the  mono- 
graph asserts  itself  not  less  than  the  Pickelhaube,  and  when,  if  a  writer 
shrinks  from  the  labour  of  minute  investigation,  and  does  not  care  to  turn 
his  stones  on  every  side  and  to  study  them  in  every  light,  he  at  any  rate 
attempts  to  show  that  when  these  stones  are  built  into  a  wall  he  can  see 
a  good  deal  further  into  them  than  other  people- 
But  though  M.  Laugel's  '  Fragments  d'Histoire '  can  be  confidently 
recommended  as  pleasant  and  not  uninstructive  reading  to  the  general 
public,  they  contain  little  that  is  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  historical 
student. 

The  first  essay,  that  on  Philip  II,  is  the  least  biographical,  and  con- 
tains the  most  elaborate  analysis  of  character.  M.  Laugel's  estimate  of 
the  champion  of  Eoman  Catholicism  seems  to  be  not  unjust ;  and  he  is  no 
doubt  right  when  he  asserts  that  in  the  main  the  pohcy  of  Philip  II  was 
but  the  continuation — or  should  we  say  the  exaggeration  and  caricature  ? — 
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of  that  of  Charles  V  ;  although  the  sedentary  and  secret  toil  of  his  son's 
existence  so  contrasts  with  the  restless  activity,  the  pubHcity  of  the  life 
of  the  emperor,  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  become  acquainted  with 
and  in  some  measure  to  win  the  favour  of  the  nationalities  over  which 
he  ruled,  that  at  first  sight  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  there  was  little 
in  common  between  them  except  their  cold  and  repulsive  sensuality. 
Occasionally  M.  Laugel  seems  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  pinching 
commonplace  into  paradox,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says  (p.  36)  : 
'  Philip  looked  upon  mankind  as  dust,  and  his  own  remorse  led  him  to 
hold  them  undeserving  of  pity.  The  weaknesses  of  the  man  were  thus  the 
strength  of  the  ruler.'  The  author  probably  means  little  more  than  that 
Phihp  II  regarded  an  auto  de  f6  as  the  best  public  atonement  for  his 
private  vice,  and  that  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  he  proved  a  worse,  a  more  cruel,  and  a  less  successful 
ruler  than  his  father. 

The  other  essays  in  the  book  are  on  Catharine  de'  Medici,  Coligni, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  Alexander  Farnese,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus.  M. 
Laugel  pronounces  Catharine  de'  Medici  an  insoluble  enigma.  So  in  one 
sense  is  every  historical  character,  as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  every 
human  being ;  but  surely  the  queen-mother  of  France  is  not  exceptionally 
difficult  to  understand.  She  was  a  cold-blooded,  ambitious  woman,  fond 
of  power,  almost  as  incapable  of  generous  resentment  as  of  gratitude,  not 
ill-natured,  but  caring  little  for  any  human  being  except,  perhaps,  her 
third  son.  Honour,  religion,  and  patriotism  were  empty  words  to  her, 
and  the  mistakes  of  her  otherwise  consistent  policy  were  largely  due  to 
an  incapacity  to  estimate  and  allow  for  motives  of  which  she  had  herself 
no  experience  :  so  far,  perhaps,  she  only  shared  in  an  error  common  to 
other  adepts  in  Machiavellianism,  whose  statecraft  was  a  game  of  chess 
with  abstract  men,  the  political  man  whose  only  motive  is  ambition,  an 
entity  as  little  real  as  the  economical  man  of  Eicardo. 

The  sketch  of  Coligni  is  just  and  sympathetic.  It  is  not  uncharacteristic 
that  M.  Laugel  should  copy  the  often  quoted  story  of  the  conversation 
between  the  admiral  and  his  wife  in  bed  from  Aubigne — whose  assertion 
that  this  is  une  histoire  que  j'ai  apprise  de  ceux  qui  etaient  de  la  par  tie, 
does  not  prevent  our  remembering  the  Theocritean  lady's  remark  :  *  Some 
folk  know  everything — how  Jupiter  proposed  to  Juno ' — while  he  gives 
the  duke  of  Aumale's  colourless  account  of  the  dispute  between  the  protes- 
tant  leaders  before  the  battle  of  Dreux,  rather  than  Aubign^'s  graphic 
description  of  the  admiral's  obstinacy  and  angry  self-confidence. 

The  short  lives  of  John  of  Austria  and  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are 
equally  well  written  and  interesting.  The  least  satisfactory  essay  is  that 
on  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Eichelieu.  It  is  written  entirely  from  a  French 
point  of  view,  and  the  author  is  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  German 
authorities  who  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  Thirty 
Years  war.  There  is  little  or  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  aimed  at  the  imperial  crown,  still  less  that  he  pro- 
posed to  invade  and  deliver  Italy ;  while  scarcely  any  mention  is  made  of 
his  real  objects,  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic  by  the  annexation 
of  Pomerania  and  to  form  a  corpus  evangelicorum  for  the  defence  of 
liberty  and  protestantism.    M.  Laugel  omits  to  tell  us  that  Eicheheu  meant 
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the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  be  the  price  of  the  '  mighty  and  salutary  ' 
patronage  which  France  generously  extended  to  the  German  princes. 
France,  according  to  him,  was  the  disinterested  friend  of  Germany,  while 
the  policy  of  Gustavus,  whatever  the  personal  nobility  of  his  character, 
was  that  of  a  selfish  conqueror.  P.  F.  Willeet. 

History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  1642-1649.    By  S.  E.  Gardiner. 
Vol.  I.  1642-1644.     (London :  Longmans  &  Co.,  1886.) 

Three  years  have  not  yet  passed  since  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  '  History  of  England  from  1603  to  1642 '  were 
issued,  and  already  the  first  volume  of  his  *  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,' 
extending  as  far  as  the  king's  safe  return  to  Oxford  after  the  second  battle 
of  Newbury,  is  in  our  hands.  Wisely  proceeding  from  stage  to  stage,  within 
limits  which  though  wide  are  not  immeasurable,  the  eminent  historian 
will,  it  may  be  trusted,  live  to  complete  in  his  accustomed  scholarly  way, 
ohne  Hast,  oline  Bast,  other  tasks  besides  that  on  which  he  is  at  present 
engaged.  For  the  success,  which  may  be  now  regarded  as  enduringly  esta- 
blished, of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  him  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  as  to  the  future  awaiting  the  best  kind  of  historical  literature  in  this 
country.  Although  Mr.  Gardiner's  volume  now  before  us  takes  us  very  near 
to  the  critical  campaign  of  1645,  the  time  has  hardly  yet  arrived  for  attempt- 
ing to  estimate  his  qualifications  for  a  task,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  not 
confined  to  that  of  making  battles  and  other  military  affairs  intelligible  to 
readers  devoid  of  military  training.  On  this  particular  head  Mr.  Gardiner 
delivers  himself  in  his  preface  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  deprecation  and 
sound  sense.  He  disclaims  any  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  but  points 
out  how  the  results  of  a  series  of  campaigns  are  not  solely,  or  even  mainly, 
dependent  on  military  considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot,  he 
protests,  describe  battles  which  he  has  not  seen  as  if  he  had  seen  them  ; 
so  that,  with  respect  to  these,  he  professes  only  to  have  given  an  account 
of  what  appears  to  him  to  have  happened,  after  such  inquiry  as  he  has  been 
able  to  make.  Li  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  competent  military  authority  would  '  give  us 
accurate  and  rational  accounts  of  what  was  done  '  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Civil  War  ;  but  staff-officers'  history  is  not  everybody's  affair,  and  even 
Mr.  Kinglake,  with  the  fullest  information  at  his  elbow,  and  gifted  as  he 
is  with  an  almost  Homeric  power  of  episodical  narrative,  only  now  and 
then  contrives  to  bring  home  to  the  untrained  readers  a  notion  of  how,  in 
Eanke's  phrase,  the  thing  really  happened.  If,  as  a  reader  of  this  class,  I 
may  venture  on  an  opinion,  Mr.  Gardiner's  success  in  this  direction  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  great  majority  of  modern  historians,  and  is  increased 
by  his  dislike  of  difi'useness.  That  he  has  an  eye  for  the  locality  of  a  battle- 
field is  shown  for  instance  by  his  brief  but  perfectly  perspicuous  sketch  of 
the  battle  of  Lansdown  ;  while  his  spirited  account  of  Marston  Moor  does 
justice  not  only  to  '  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Puritan  troopers,'  but  also  to '  the 
few  Scots  in  the  rear ' — by  which  grudging  expression  Cromwell  ungene- 
rously sought  to  minimise  the  assistance  derived  by  him  from  David  Leslie's 
regiments.  Perhaps,  as  the  present  volume  ends  just  before  the  occurrence 
of  so  decisive  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  war,  one  might  wish  that 
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Mr.  Gardiner's  concluding  summary  of  the  strategy  of  the  three  campaigns 
(1642-4)  had  been  rather  more  ample ;  for  it  is  precisely  in  such  summaries 
that  the  best  opportunity  offers  itself  for  urging  more  general  considerations. 
Isolated  criticisms  are  apt  to  produce  less  effect,  especially  when  mixed  up 
with  necessarily  vague  conjectures  concerning  the  authorship  of  particular 
military  movements,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Forth  (Brentford),  whom 
a  sort  of  consensus  of  contempt  among  the  royalists,  notably  including 
Clarendon,  may  perhaps  excuse  Mr.  Gardiner  for  treating — shall  we  say 
rather  cavalierly  ?  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  under  discus- 
sion this  '  decayed '  veteran  was  the  nominal  general  of  the  king's  armies, 
having  been  permanently  raised  to  the  command-in-chief  immediately  after 
Edgehill,  and  retaining  it  till,  after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  he  was 
honourably  dismissed  to  make  room  for  Prince  Eupert.  It  seems  to  remain 
an  open  question  who  (particular  occasions  apart)  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
king's  chief  strategical  adviser  in  these  campaigns.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  Lord  Eythin  (General  King),  the  old  campaigner  whom  the  queen 
had  sent  over  from  Holland.  Mr.  Gardiner  declines  to  entertain  the  sup- 
position that  the  strategy  of  Charles  was  his  own. 

This  view  is  in  accordance  with  that  taken  throughout  this  volume  of 
the  conduct  of  the  king.  In  Mr.  Gardiner's  deliberate  opinion,  Charles  I 
was  both  the  real  cause  of  the  civil  conflict,  and  the  real  obstacle  to  peace. 
At  the  root  of  the  struggle  lay  the  resolution  of  the  Puritans  to  reform 
English  life  and  society,  and  to  maintain  the  reforms  once  effected,  in 
consonance  with  their  own  religious  conceptions  ;  and  this  resolution 
derived  much  of  its  strength  and  stubbornness  from  the  belief  that  the  king, 
openly  a  friend  of  prelacy,  was  in  his  heart  perverted  to  popery.  We  now 
know  that  what  seemed  most  unbearable  in  this  belief  rested  on  a  delusion, 
but  it  was  the  king,  and  the  king  alone,  who  could  have  proved  it  fallacious. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  it  operated  with  double  force  in  minds  filled  with 
fear  and  horror  of  the  Irish  auxiliaries  whom  the  king  was  thought, 
not  without  reason,  to  design  introducing  into  the  English  war.  Sir  R. 
Byron,  indeed,  writing  to  Ormond,  knew  '  no  reason  why  the  king  should 
make  any  scruple  of  calling  in  the  Irish,  or  the  Turks,  if  they  would  serve 
him.'  But  the  general  feeling  against  any  such  step  was  almost  as  strong 
at  Oxford  as  it  was  at  Westminster,  as  the  king  found  when  the  agents  of 
the  confederate  catholics  waited  upon  him  in  the  former  city  in  April  1644. 
The  Irish  Cessation  of  September  1643,  by  virtue  of  which  these  emissaries 
appeared  before  the  king,  had  in  London  led  to  the  taking  up  of  proceed- 
ings against  archbishop  Laud,  whose  death  in  January  1645  was  due  to 
the  wild  fancy  that  he  had  been,  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  words,  '  the  centre  of 
a  dark  and  hideous  conspiracy,'  As  for  the  Scots,  the  mere  rumour  of  an 
Anglo-Irish  combination  to  operate  either  in  England  or  in  Ulster  had  in 
1643  determined  the  estates  at  Edinburgh  to  join  hands  with  the  West- 
minster parliament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vacillation  of  the 
king  in  this  matter  was  most  damaging  to  him,  as  it  was  most  disastrous 
to  those  few  Irishmen  who  were  actually  shipped  to  England  ;  the  brutal 
cruelty  of  Captain  Swanley  and  one  or  two  similar  episodes  have  their 
place  in  the  list  of  the  '  antecedents  '  of  the  Irish  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Mr.  Gardiner  bitterly  blames  Charles  I  for  drifting  aimlessly 
between  the  opposite  courses  of  ecclesiastical  policy — a  tolerance  of  both 
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catholics  and  nonconformists  analogous  to  the  attempt  which  afterwards 
ruined  James,  and  an  intolerance  resembling  that  of  the  Clarendon  code — 
he  seems  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  which  was,  after  all,  not 
one  of  this  king's  making.  James  II,  and  the  Church  of  England  men  under 
his  predecessor,  cannot  be  accused  of  having  drifted  aimlessly ;  but  the 
penal  policy  of  the  latter  created  the  whig  party,  and  the  tolerant  policy 
of  the  former  gave  that  party  its  opportunity  of  overthrowing  the  Stuart 
throne.  We  hear  less  in  this  volume  of  the  foreign  intrigues  which  in  the 
days  of  the  king's  misfortunes,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  truly  says,  struck  successive 
blowsat  what  remained  of  the  intimate  relationship  between  king  and  people. 
In  these  manoeuvres  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  usually  had  a  share,  and  she 
had  schemed  for  Dutch  assistance,  to  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  since  she  had  fled  to  Holland  with  the  crown  jewels  in  1642. 
But  the  death  of  Kichelieu  once  more  excited  her  hopes  in  the  direction 
which  they  most  gladly  took  ;  and  in  1643  there  was  a  whole  crop  of 
intrigues. 

The  interception  first  of  letters  from  Denmark  holding  out  the  pro- 
spect of  aid  to  the  king,  and  then  of  Goring's  letter  laying  bare  the  real 
object  of  Harcourt's  mission  of  mediation,  did  infinite  damage  to  the 
king's  cause  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  and  the  queen  are  concerned,  the  only 
result  seems  to  have  been  their  resumption  of  the  Dutch  project.  It  may 
be  pleaded,  in  excuse  of  Charles,  that  the  methods  of  his  foreign  policy 
were  those  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  man ;  but  while  he  nowhere  proved 
himself  so  incorrigible  and  so  unable  to  learn,  he  showed  much  the  same 
insincerity  in  his  transactions  with  the  parties  and  interests  at  home. 
And  where  proof  is  actually  wanting  of  such  insincerity  on  his  side,  the 
suspicion  of  it  which  undoubtedly  existed  points  at  least  to  the  prevalent 
view  of  his  character.  Thus,  the  notion  that  he  had  wilfully  caused  a 
delay  about  the  opening  of  the  negotiations  with  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners, in  the  early  part  of  November  1642,  incensed  the  *  mutilated  ' 
house  of  lords  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  now  found  willing  to  join  in 
inviting  the  Scots  to  intervene  in  the  English  civil  conflict.  His  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  the  independents  was  revealed  by  another  intercepted 
letter,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Brooke's  plot ;  and  the  undeceived 
sectaries  henceforth  became  the  bitterest  adversaries  to  the  conclusion  of 
any  peace  which  should  fail  to  base  the  national  ecclesiastical  system  on 
a  rigidly  puritan  foundation.  Even  among  his  friends  and  followers  the 
king  was  unable  to  awaken  and  sustain  that  confidence  which  is  begotten 
by  confidence ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature,  as  his  political  counsellors  knew, 
and  as  the  chiefs  of  his  army  found  before  Edgehill,  entirely  to  trust  a 
single  person.  This  general  distrust  of  the  king  helps  to  explain  the 
very  early  growth  of  the  idea  of  his  dethronement  (very  early,  for  since 
the  spiritual  weapons  of  Rome  had  grown  blunt,  the  idea  of  pulling  down 
kings  had  grown  unfamiliar  to  a  monarchical  age,  and  abdication  had  not 
yet  come  into  fashion  as  a  ready  expedient).  Mr.  Gardiner  traces  the 
first  germ  of  the  idea  to  a  letter  drawn  up  at  Westminster  in  March  1644, 
in  reply  to  Charles's  offer  to  negotiate,  and  containing  a  clause  wherein  a 
time  was  fixed  for  the  king's  return  to  parliament, /aiZiw<7  which,  means 
were  to  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  country  without  him. 
This  clause  was  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  the  Scotch  commissioners, 
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withdrawn  from  the  letter  actually  sent  to  the  king  ;  but  the  idea  was  re- 
vived by  its  author,  Vane,  a  few  months  later,  shortly  before  Marston  Moor, 
when  it  was  with  some  show  of  indignation  rejected  by  the  three  generals. 
Probably  Mr.  Gardiner  makes  too  much  of  the  consensus  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  king's  deposition  between  so  strangely  assorted  a  pair  as 
Vane  and  Wilmot,  the  latter  of  whom  was  stated  to  have  talked  of  setting 
up  the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  king's  stead.     Wilmot  seems  certainly  to 
have  desired  a  peace  ;  but  his  vapourings  about  the  prince  of  Wales,  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Gardiner  himself  says,  uttered  by  him  in  his  cups,  may  only 
show  Clarendon  to  have  possibly  overrated  the  capacity  of  this  strange 
father  of  a  stranger  son  when  stating  him  to  have  been  one  who  '  drank 
hard,  and  had  a  great  power  over  all  who  did  so,  which  was  a  great  people.' 
More  interesting  in  this  connexion  is  Mr.  Gardiner's  suggestion  that  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Lewis,  came  to  England,  in  August  1644,  with 
the  direct  intention  of  supplanting  his  uncle  as  the  nominee  of  the  parlia- 
ment.   There  is  much  that  is  repulsive  in  the  public  as  well  as  in  the 
private  life  of  Charles  Lewis,  in  which  latter  it  must,  however,  be  allowed 
that  he  suffered  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  rather  imperious  mother,  and 
a  rather  unmanageable  wife.     But  considering  that  after  so  many  years 
of  waiting  and  manoeuvring  Charles  Lewis  in  the  end  steered  his  bark 
into  port,  and  considering  that  after  his  return  to  Heidelberg  he  exerted 
himself  in  a  true  spirit  of  devotion  for  the  benefit  of  his  ill-used  subjects, 
I  should  decline  to  speak  of  him  altogether  contemptuously.     Moreover,  I 
confess  that  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  it  was  his 
interests  as  claimant  of  the  Palatine  electorate  which  brought  him  to 
England ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  conferences  at  Miinster 
and  Osnabriick  opened  in  this  very  year  1644,  and  that  the  Palatine  party 
were  accordingly  straining  every  nerve  for  a  last  effort.     Charles  Lewis 
would  at  this  season,  had  it  advantaged  him,  have  swallowed  much  more 
than  the  covenant.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  honours 
paid  to  him  by  the  parliament  at  Gravesend  and  at  Whitehall  are  less 
easily  expHcable  than  the  willingness  of  Charles  Lewis  to  receive  them, 
unless  by  some  such  conjecture  as  that  here  offered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Mr.  Gardiner's  view  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  character  of  King  Charles  I  upon  the  great  struggle  in 
which  his  was  the  most  prominent  figure,  seems  to  me  substantially  just. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  make  it  necessary  to  subscribe  to  every  criticism 
of  the  king's  conduct,  by  which  the  historian  consistently  seeks  to  support 
his  general  judgment.  The  animadversion  upon  the  leniency  shown  by 
Charles  to  the  troops  which  surrendered  to  him  at  Lostwithiel  seems  to 
me  strained  ;  and  surely  when,  in  the  course  of  his  comments  on  the 
death  of  Pym,  Mr.  Gardiner  rather  oracularly  pronounces  that  it  was  not 
Pym,  but  Charles  I,  who  had  created  the  parliamentary  party,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  carried  too  far,  or  rather  not  far  enough — for  James  I  would 
in  this  case  have  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  paternity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  trace  the  growth  or  decline 
of  important  political  movements  in  the  pages  of  an  historian  who,  like 
Mr.  Gardiner,  abhors  discursiveness,  while  adhering  as  far  as  possible  to 
that  synchronistic  method  of  narrative  which  alone  corresponds  to  the 
progress  of  things  in  actual  life.     In  this  way  the  volume  before  us  may 
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be  profitably  studied  as  illustrating  the  gradual  decay,  under  the  fierce 
light  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  two  opposite  parties  concerning  one 
another,  of  the  hopes  of  peace  which  seemed  veiled  to  Hampden  in  the 
hour  of  his  death ;  and,  again,  as  showing  the  gradual  growth  of  that 
resolution  to  remodel  the  army,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  really  depended.  Mr.  Gardiner  deals  with  these  processes 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  historian — not,  if  I  may  so  say,  crying  peace  where 
no  peace  is,  nor  even  according  to  the  generous  dreams  of  Falkland  more 
than  sympathy.  Thus,  already  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict  Cromwell's 
figure  rises  before  us  as  that  of  the  real  hero,  because  he  was  the  real  master 
of  the  war.  In  a  conversation,  of  which  the  date  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  held  some  time  before  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  he  told  Hampden  that  the  parliamentary  army  (or  rather  the  cavalry) 
would  never  conquer  until  it  was  composed  of  men  with  the  spirit  of 
gentlemen,  or  of  a  spirit  which  would  not  quail  before  theirs.  Edgehill, 
where  there  was  already  a  marked  Puritan  leaven  in  the  army,  illustrated 
his  meaning,  and  Marston  Moor  made  it  plain.  But  the  conception  of  a 
standing  army  of  religious  men  only  matured  slowly.  The  fatal  defect 
of  the  military  system  of  the  parliament  was  the  want  of  unity  between 
its  armies ;  and  this  was  made  obvious  when,  at  midsummer  1644,  Essex 
and  Waller  parted,  the  former  asserting  his  determination  to  go  Avest, 
which  neither  the  house  of  commons  nor  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms 
dared,  or  cared,  to  oppose.  Gradually  it  became  clear  that  the  local 
levies  were  inadequate,  and  that  the  London  trainbands  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  Thus  Waller  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a  national  army  ; 
but  matters  had  to  become  worse  before  they  became  better.  The  incom- 
petence of  Essex  and  of  Manchester  soon  completely  declared  itself.  The 
figure  of  the  former  is  drawn  very  distinctly  by  Mr,  Gardiner,  though  the 
disgraceful  escape  of  this  selfwilled  but  helpless  general  before  the  surrender 
at  Lostwithiel  almost  inclines  one  to  compare  him,  man  of  honour  though 
he  was,  with  Himilco  rather  than  with  Nicias.  Manchester  was  a  man  of 
even  slighter  mould  and  more  pronounced  incapacity  ;  and  when  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign  of  1644  (after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  had  been 
fought  in  vain)  the  kmg  was  allowed  to  return  to  Oxford  unhindered,  the 
doom  of  the  old  regime  was  sealed.  The  part  played  by  Cromwell  in  the 
preparation  of  the  change  is  very  clearly  marked  by  Mr.  Gardiner's  narra- 
tive, which  reminds  us  at  how  opportune  a  season  a  nail  was  driven  into 
the  coffin  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  by  the  Toleration  Order. 
It  was  moved  by  St.  John,  but  it  was  practically  Cromwell's  answer  to  the 
declaration,  four  months  earlier,  of  the  three  parliamentary  generals  for 
Presbyterianism,  and  were  it  possible  for  peace.  Many  blunders  and  many 
failures  may  be  crowded  into  three  years  ;  but  the  true  historian  can  make  it 
evident,  amidst  the  complications  and  the  collapses  which  they  produce, 
how  the  course  of  a  great  conflict  steadily  shapes  itself  towards  the  deter- 
mination of  its  real  issues.  As  it  stands,  Mr.  Gardiner's  new  volume  is  in 
a  sense  a  fragment ;  but  already  we  are  allowed  to  perceive  how  and  why 
the  victory  was  to  belong  to  Cromwell  and  the  saints.        A.  W.  Ward. 
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The  English  Catholic  Nonjurors  of  1715  :  being  a  Summary  of  the  Register 
of  their  Estates,  with  Genealogical  and  other  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of 
unpublished  Documents  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office.  Edited  by  the 
late  Very  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Estcourt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  John  Oklebar 
Payne,  M.A.     (London :  Burns  &  Gates.) 

All  students  of  the  nonjurors  and  their  period  must  have  had  occasion 
to  consult  Cosin's  '  Names  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Nonjurors,  and  others, 
who  refus'd  to  take  the  Gaths  to  his  late  Majesty  King  George,'  but  very 
few  indeed  can  have  been  lucky  enough  to  discover  in  it  what  they  wanted 
or  even  a  hint  of  where  to  find  it.     This  list  has  been  thrice  printed,  but 
never  in  any  sense  of  the  word  edited  till  now.     Its  very  title  was  mis- 
leading, for  the  entries  actually  refer  to  the  English  catholics  only  ;  the 
proper  names  were  in  many  cases  scarcely  recognisable ;  a  portion  of  the 
Lancashire  returns  and  the  whole  of  the  Norfolk  returns  were  omitted.  For 
the  present  edition  the  three  extant  manuscripts  have  been  collated,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  illustrative  matter,  selected  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Foley, 
the  '  Douay  Diaries,'  and  many  other  sources  printed  and  manuscript,  has 
been  introduced.   After  examining  the  book  throughout,  and  using  it  as  a 
work  of  reference  for  some  time,  we  have  noticed  only  one  or  two  slight 
defects.    Each  alternate  page  should  have  been  headed  with  the  county 
to  which  the  entries  belong,  and  the  index  should,  at  all  costs,  have  been 
made  to  include  every  person  and  place  mentioned  both  in  text  and  notes. 
Possibly  a  few  of  the  Latin  quotations  might  have  been  verified  with  advan- 
tage (e.g.  those  at  pp.  259,  265).     But  as  it  stands  the  book  seems  to  us  a 
monument  of  unsparing  and  judicious  labour,  and  no  one  who  deals  with 
the  thirty  years  which  intervened  between  the  accession  of  James  II  and 
the  rebellion  of  1715  will  neglect  to  keep  it  within  easy  reach.     Under 
its  former  title  we  have  frequently  consulted  it  for  biographical  details  of 
obscure  nonjurors.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  number  of  nonjurors 
who  passed  from  the  Anglican  communion  to  that  of  Rome  was  exceed- 
ingly small ;  we  can  only  recall  a  single  instance  in  the  present  book 
(p.  267).    The  interest  of  the  register  is  now,  therefore,  entirely  transferred 
to  the  Roman  catholic  population,  and  to  all  those  who  study  the  later 
history  of  the  Roman  church  in  England  it  will  be  henceforth  indispen- 
sable.    It  teems  with  historic  names,  which,  while  identified  with  the 
ancient  faith,  are  yet  part  of  our  national  annals — the  Arundels,  Howards, 
Petres,  Radcliffes,  and  Penderells.    While  the  entries  are  often  of  pathetic 
and  occasionally  of  tragic  interest,  a  comic  element  is  not  wholly  want- 
ing.    At  p.  128  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  John  Lund,  directing  that 
if  his  widow,  who  was  a  protestant,  married  again  she  should  have 
20Z.  a  year  more  than  would  be  her  share  if  she  kept  single,  '  in  order 
that  somebody  else  may  be  bothered  with  her  as  I  have  been.'      The 
volume  contains  mentions  more  or  less  full  of  Bonaventure  Giflfard,  the 
intruding  president  of  Magdalen  ;  of  Bishop  Peploe,  the  priest-hunter  and 
hero  of  the  controversy  concerning  Lambeth  degrees  ;  of  George  Penne, 
long  wanted  in  connexion  with  the  '  maids  of  Taunton  '  and  their  ransom 
(see   Academy,  22   May  1886,  p.  365) ;  and  of  many  of  the  rebels  on 
whom  the  hand  of  the  government  fell  so  heavily  after  the  affair  of 
Preston ;  of  Pope,  of  Hearne,  of  the  Wrights  (the  eighteenth  century 
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bankers),  of  Panton  the  famous  gamester,  and  of  the  Shorts,  one  of  whom 
attended  Charles  II  on  his  deathbed,  and  was  mtruded  by  James  II  into 
a  Magdalen  fellowship.  The  appendices  contain  some  very  curious 
extracts  from  documents  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office  illustrative  of  entries 
in  the  register,  and  the  '  act  to  oblige  papists  to  register  their  names 
and  real  estates  '  in  compliance  with  which  these  lists  were  compiled. 

C.  E.  DOBLE. 

A  History  of  the  French  Bevolution.     Vol.  I.     By  H.  Mobse  Stephens. 
(London :  Eivingtons,  1886.) 

This  book  represents  a  piece  of  good  earnest  work.  Although,  perhaps, 
there  is  little  which  will  be  new  to  students  of  the  French  revolution — 
for  Mr.  Stephens  has  not  introduced  us  to  much  unpublished  material  of 
importance — yet  there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
English  book  on  the  period,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  general  history 
of  the  revolution.  The  work  is  largely  based  on  the  numerous  publica- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  France  during  the  last  twenty  years — works 
which  have  taken  the  form  of  local  histories,  or  of  biographies  of  the  more 
prominent  men  during  the  revolution,  or  monographs  on  special  points. 
Of  the  numbers  of  these  publications  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
Mr.  Stephens's  introduction,  but  even  the  long  list  there  given  does  not 
exhaust  the  authorities  of  the  kind  which  have  been  placed  under  contri- 
bution. In  short,  no  work  lately  published  seems  to  have  escaped  him. 
By  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  to  English  readers  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  provinces  and  departments.  It  is  here  especially 
that  so  much  work  has  been  done  in  France,  and  Mr.  Stephens  has 
rightly  seen  the  importance  of  this  side  of  the  subject. 

The  French  revolution  has  been  too  exclusively  viewed  from  the  side 
of  Paris  alone.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  predominance  of  Paris  at 
that  date,  as  now,  exceeds  that  of  any  capital  in  Europe ;  but  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  revolution  Paris  was  heartily  supported  by  the  botcr- 
geois  of  the  provincial  towns ;  and  if  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  Paris 
was  for  the  moment  the  mistress  of  France,  the  reaction  after  Thermidor 
may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  provinces  against  the  capital. 

This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephens  so  far  as  he  has  taken  us  at 
present ;  and  his  account  of  the  provincial  assemblies  of  Dauphine,  Brit- 
tany, and  Franche-Comte  anterior  to  the  calling  of  the  states-general, 
and  their  influence  on  the  earlier  work  of  that  assembly ;  the  history  of 
the  elections  to  the  states-general  of  1789  (c.  i.) ;  the  description  of  the 
riots  in  the  provinces  and  their  condition  in  1789-91  (cc.  vi.  and  xvi.)  are 
especially  good.  In  chapter  iv.  we  have  an  interesting  description  of  the 
newspapers  and  salons  during  the  first  two  years.  That  on  the  papers 
is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  book  where  the 
information  is  to  be  found  in  so  condensed  a  form.  His  chapter  on  the 
financial  history  deals  tersely  and  clearly  with  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate subjects  of  the  time,  while  the  remarks  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  the  assembly  are  sensible,  and  give  a  complete  answer  to  M.  Edgar 
Quinet's  brilliant  but  totally  unfounded  statement,  in  his  book  on  the 
xevolution,  that  the  fault  of  the  constituent  assembly  was  not  that  it 

c  c  2 
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interfered  too  much  with  ecclesiastical  independence,  but  that  it  did  not 
disestablish  Roman  Catholicism  altogether.  Mr.  Stephens  has  not  much 
diflSculty  in  showing  the  fatal  results  of  the  '  civil  constitution '  of  the 
clergy.  His  description  of  the  army  is  also  of  great  value  (c.  xiii.) 
Sybel  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  early  successes  of  the  French 
army  were  not  due  to  the  levy  en  masse,  but  to  the  soldiers  of  the  old 
regime.  Mr.  Stephens  endorses  that  statement,  and  shows  that  '  it  was 
monarchical  France  which  had  trained  and  disciplined  the  great  generals, 
without  whose  skill  all  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  would  have  been  use- 
less,' and  that  'it  was  not  only  the  generals  but  admmistrators  that  the 
old  army  supplied  to  republican  France  and  to  Napoleon '  (p.  381).  The 
origin  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  character  of  the  national  guard  are  also 
exceedingly  well  sketched,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Stephens 
carefully  distinguishes  between  the  bourgeois  class,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  represented  in  the  national  guard,  and  the  artisans  and  populace 
— a  point  which  has  too  often  been  neglected. 

In  chapters  ix.,  xvi.  our  author  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the  effect  of  the  revolution  upon 
them.  But  his  attempt  to  controvert  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
the  French  character  is  not  suited  for  colonisation  does  not  appear  to  us 
very  successful.  His  statement  (p.  270)  that '  no  colonies  of  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  so  prosperous  or  well  governed  as  those  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana '  is  directly  controverted  by  Mr.  Parkman,  in  his 
interesting  book,  '  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  ; '  and  further  Mr.  Stephens  for- 
gets that  the  success  of  a  colony  depends  not  so  much  upon  its  govern- 
ment as  upon  its  trade.  It  is  here  that  France  has  always  failed.  To 
this  day  in  the  few  colonies  held  by  France  the  English  and  Germans 
monopolise  the  trade,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  French  merchants  do 
not  care  to  engage  in  such  distant  enterprises,  and  that  even  those 
Frenchmen  who  attempt  to  settle  abroad  have  a  difficulty  in  finding 
wives  who  will  consent  to  the  exile  from  home. 

On  the  controverted  questions  of  the  period  covered  by  this  volume, 
Mr.  Stephens  has  no  new  solution  to  offer,  while  with  regard  to  the  more 
important  historical  characters  of  the  period  he  is  for  the  most  part 
content  to  follow  the  now  generally  received  opinions,  as,  for  instance,  in 
his  description  of  the  policy  of  Orleans,  or  rather  of  their  party  (c.  iii.), 
and  his  severe  criticism  of  Necker  as  a  financier  who  attempted  to  become 
a  politician  and  failed.  In  his  view  of  Lafayette  he  follows  Sybel,  and 
brings  fresh  evidence  to  prove,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  Lafayette  was 
not  the  single-minded  hero  his  admirers  would  have  us  believe,  but  vain, 
narrow,  self-sufficient,  and  self-interested  ;  and  that  although  he  did  not 
originate  the  revolt  of  5  and  6  Oct.  he  at  least  deliberately  took  advantage 
of  it — as  he  did  at  a  later  date  of  the  flight  of  the  king — to  improve  his 
position  and  increase  his  own  importance.  Nor  does  our  author  give  any 
new  evidence  which  may  help  us  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  revolt 
of  October,  although  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  revolt  and  its 
incidents  are  succinctly  and  graphically  told. 

In  the  case  of  Marat,  however,  he  has  been  tempted  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  rehabilitation,  and  has  attempted  a  half-hearted  defence  based 
upon  the  work  of  M.  Chevremont.    He  speaks  of  him  as  '  one  of  the  most 
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maligned  men  of  his  day '  (p.  215).  He  reminds  us  of  Marat's  consider- 
able literary  attainments,  and  asks  us  if  he  could  have  held  a  fashionable 
court  appointment  without  being  perfectly  well-bred  and  polite.  He 
cannot,  however,  deny  that  his  gospel  was  suspicion — a  gospel  which  in 
his  later  years  he  carried  to  the  verge  of  insanity — and  can  only  say  in 
his  defence  that  the  policy  of  the  court  in  1789  at  least  gave  good 
grounds  for  the  mistrust  Marat  was  ever  preaching. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  follow  the  fatalist 
school  represented  by  Mignet,  who  looks  upon  the  course  which  the 
revolution  took  as  unavoidable  from  the  first.  Nothing  appears  to  ua 
more  certain  than  that,  if  a  return  to  the  old  regime  was  impossible,  the 
violence  and  extravagance  of  the  movement  in  the  later  developments 
might  easily  have  been  avoided.  Bailly  indeed,  in  his  memoirs,  asserts 
that  with  a  king  less  good  and  ministers  more  adroit  there  would  have 
been  no  revolution.  This,  no  doubt,  is  exaggerated.  But  who  can  doubt 
that,  if  Mirabeau  had  been  in  power  from  the  first ;  if  the  party  of  the 
right  had  not  followed  their  insensate  policy  of  '  making  thiiigs  worse 
that  they  might  be  better ; '  if  the  king  had  shown  more  firmness,  and 
definitely  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  reform  ;  if,  finally,  the  assembly 
had  displayed  more  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  statesmen,  more  knowledge 
of  men,  and  less  devotion  to  a  priori  theories,  the  whole  course  of  the  re- 
volution might  have  been  changed  ?  With  these  views  Mr.  Stephens  has 
rightly  taken  Mirabeau  as  the  centre  of  interest  for  his  first  volume,  which 
ends  shortly  after  that  great  man's  death.  With  the  general  appreciation 
of  his  character  we  also  cordially  agree,  if  we  except  the  somewhat  naive 
statement  at  p.  432,  that  although  on  his  own  confession  Mirabeau 
'  broke  every  commandment  in  the  decalogue,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
good  as  well  as  a  great  man.'  At  p.  471  we  have  an  interesting  inquiry 
into  the  possibility  of  Mirabeau 's  saving  the  monarchy  in  1791  had  he 
tried.  This,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  attitude  of  the  provinces  at 
that  date,  upon  the  support  of  which  Mirabeau  mainly  depended,  is 
answered,  and  in  our  opinion  rightly  answered,  in  the  negative. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  wish  to  deepen  their 
knowledge  of  the  French  revolution.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  genius  ;  it  is 
wanting  in  dramatic  power ;  and  Mr.  Stephens  has  an  irritating  way 
of  continually  breaking  the  thread  of  the  narrative  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  us  biographical  sketches  of  the  actors — sketches  which  are  not 
very  artistically  drawn ; — but  it  is  a  thorough,  accurate  piece  of  work, 
full  of  information  only  to  be  found  by  very  extensive  reading. 

A.  H.  Johnson. 

Les  Beaux  Jours  de  Vlmp&ratricc  Marie-Louise ;  Marie-Louise  et  la 
Dicadence  de  V Empire ;  Marie-Louise  et  Vlnvasion  de  1814;  Marie- 
Louise,  rile  d'Elbe  et  les  Cent- Jours ;  Marie-Louise  et  le  Due  de 
Beichstadt.  Par  Imbeet  de  Saint- Amand.  (Paris :  E.  Dentu, 
1885-86.) 

Two-THiHDS  of  this  voluminous  record  consist  of  irrelevant  matter.  The 
amount  of  new  material  is  small,  and  its  interest  is  confined  to  some 
correspondence  between  General  Neipperg  and  Prince  Mettemich,  and  to 
some  despatches  of  the  Marquis  de  Maisonfort  and  M.  de  Lamartine  from 
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the  court  of  Parma.  Of  the  rest  of  the  compilation,  part  is  drawn  from 
Baron  von  Helfert's  excellent  study  of  the  same  subject,  whilst  a  still 
larger  portion  is  composed  of  extracts  from  well-known  Napoleonic 
memoirs.  Never  does  M.  de  Saint-Amand  cite  chapter  and  verse,  though 
he  may  name  the  author.  Too  often  he  omits  all  typographical  signs  of 
quotation,  and  transcribes  long  passages  from  M^neval,  Bausset,  Durand, 
&c.,  either  verbatim  or  with  some  trivial  change  in  tense  or  adjective. 
Thus  does  he  interpret  his  favourite  motto,  L'histoire  est  la  resurrection 
des  morts.   His  own  style  excels  in  platitudes  both  irritating  and  ludicrous. 

Napoleon's  overtures  for  the  hand  of  the  Czar's  sister  closed  with  the 
tardy  and  evasive  reply  received  from  the  Eussian  court  6  Feb.  1810. 
The  next  morning  his  marriage  contract  with  Marie-Louise  was  executed 
at  the  Tuileries  in  such  haste  that  the  Austrian  ambassador  signed  with- 
out waiting  for  the  sanction  of  his  own  government.  However,  the 
good-will  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  already  obtained  by  no  less  strange 
a  mediator  than  the  repudiated  empress  Josephine.  The  news  raised  the 
Austrian  paper  rentes  thirty  per  cent,  in  two  hours,  whilst  the  Viennese, 
wrote  J.  Kerner,  setting  up  the  victor  of  Wagram  as  their  god,  contem- 
plated the  debris  of  their  fortifications  and  the  ruins  of  their  capital  as  a 
sweet  reminiscence  of  the  divine  man.  Now,  as  throughout  her  career, 
the  archduchess  proved  '  matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear.'  Hatred 
of  Napoleon  had  been  inculcated  in  the  games  of  her  childhood,  in  her 
education,  in  her  religion.  For  a  moment  she  posed  as  Iphigenia,  then 
turned  to  discuss  with  Metternich  the  dancing  lessons  and  other  means 
of  enhancing  those  personal  attractions  which  were  to  win  her  the  favour 
of  le  roi  des  rois. 

Pito  felicitante  sul  trono  che  felice  runs  the  plaintive  epitaph  written 
on  Marie-Louise  by  her  third  husband,  Comit  Bombelles.  There  is 
greater  semblance  of  truth  in  Napoleon's  summary :  '  Her  reign  was  very 
short,  but  she  must  have  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  for  she  had  the  world  at 
her  feet.'  The  affection  he  lavished  on  her  she  reciprocated  to  the  utmost 
of  her  limited  capacity.  Guarded  by  a  vigilance  worthy  of  an  oriental 
harem,  her  conduct  was  immaculate.  Peii  dHdees,  peu  d" instruction,  was 
the  negative  virtue  ascribed  to  her  by  the  empress  of  Austria,  her  step- 
mother ;  to  it  may  be  attributed  her  failure  as  a  social  power  in  that 
brilliant  court  where  the  old,  the  new,  and  the  military  aristocracies  tried 
each  to  eclipse  the  other.  Averse  to  politics,  she  embraced  her  husband's 
fatal  error,  and  regarded  as  indissoluble  the  tie  between  father-in-law  and 
son-in-law.  The  siege  of  Paris  by  the  allies  destroyed  this  illusion,  her 
faith  in  Napoleon's  prestige,  her  loyalty  to  him  and  to  her  child.  Fearing 
lest  his  honne  Louise  should  be  carried  captive  to  Vienna  and  his  son's 
fate  be  that  of  Astyanax,  the  emperor  had  enjoined  their  flight  from  Paris 
should  imminent  danger  arise.  In  treacherous  obedience  the  empress 
adopted  this  measure  to  induce  the  catastrophe  that  it  was  intended  to 
avert.  From  Blois  she  opened  private  negotiations  with  the  invader  in- 
compatible with  her  integrity  as  regent.  In  defence  M.  de  Saint-Amand 
represents  her  remarkable  appeal  to  her  father  as  penned  at  Meneval's 
instance,  in  compliance  with  the  valedictory  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  emperor.  But  an  examination  of  the  dates  given  by  that  faithful 
secretary  proves  that  Marie-Louise's  epistle  of  4  April  was  despatched  to 
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the  Kaiser  on  the  6th,  whilst  Napoleon's  letter,  written  in  preparation  of 
his  attempted  suicide,  was  dated  8  April  and  reached  Meneval  at  Orleans 
on  the  10th.  The  culmination  of  the  empress's  treason  was  then  two 
days  old ;  for  on  the  8th  had  occurred  the  melodramatic  scene  in  which 
she  had  called  the  household  to  rescue  her  from  the  kings  Joseph  and 
Jerome,  who  desired  to  convey  her  across  the  Loire  for  safety.  She 
declared  that  to  quit  Blois  without  Napoleon's  orders  was  impossible. 
Three  hours  later  Schouwaloff  arrived,  and  quietly  took  possession  of  her 
and  the  king  of  Rome.  The  next  day  they  set  out  northwards  in  search 
of  the  Kaiser's  protection.  On  the  11th  the  cession  of  Parma  and  Placenza 
rewarded  her  perfidy. 

In  the  spring  of  1815  she  was  sojourning  amidst  the  gaieties  of  Vienna, 
engrossed  in  the  attentions  of  General  Neipperg  and  in  the  barter  of  her 
son  for  the  promised  duchies,  when  her  serenity  was  disturbed  by  the 
emperor's  escape  from  Elba.  His  failure  might  injure  her  prospects ; 
therefore  she  hastened  to  abjure  his  designs,  and  placed  herself  under  the 
aegis  of  the  powers.  The  next  morning  they  proclaimed  her  husband's 
title  to  existence  forfeited.  When  a  few  days  more  saw  Napoleon  again 
installed  at  the  Tuileries,  his  wife  discussed  the  propriety  of  rejoining 
him  with  a  perturbation  that  bewildered  her  followers.  They  were  igno- 
rant that  she  already  bore  within  her  the  fruit  of  a  passionless  adultery, 
a  fact  she  confessed  long  afterwards  to  Lady  Burghersh.' 

The  captivity  of  the  emperor  at  St.  Helena  was  to  Marie-Louise  a 
period  of  'perfect  happiness,'  only  broken  by  an  occasional  fear  that  he 
might  yet  escape  his  gaolers.  Living  with  her  paramour  in  her  tawdry 
court  at  Parma,  she  affected  to  have  completely  forgotten  Paris,  its  public 
buildings,  and  everything  connected  with  her  occupation  of  the  imperial 
throne — '  all  that  was  a  bad  dream.'  Oblivious  of  her  son,  the  prisoner 
of  Schoenbrunn,  she  could  offer  fulsome  congratulations  to  Louis  XVIII 
on  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  When  at  length  news  arrived  of 
the  emperor's  death,  she  expressly  commanded  that  the  name  of  the 
deceased  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  prayers  offered  on  his  behalf. 
Napoleon  was  naught  but  Vepoux  de  Madame. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  facts  with  M.  de  Saint-Amand's  opinion 
that  history  has  dealt  too  harshly  with  his  heroine.  The  emperor  to  the 
last  observed  a  chivalrous  reticence  regarding  his  wife's  frailties.  In 
loyalty  to  their  chief,  Meneval  and  Bausset  imitated  his  discretion. 
Among  the  scanty  details  of  the  concluding  portion  of  this  memoir  it  is 
curious  to  find  no  reference  to  the  eulogy  published  by  the  Count  de 
Bombelles  in  1845,  and  entitled  Monumenti  e  Munificenze  di  Maria 
Luigia,  Arciduchessa  d' Austria.  E.  Blanche  Hamilton. 

American  Commonwealths :  California.  By  Josiah  Eoyce,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  (Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.,  1886.) 

The  student  of  American  history  is  often  tempted  to  complain  that  his 

teachers  deal  with  their  subject  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  medieval 

chronicler.     American  writers  have  been  too  apt  to  begin  their  Iliad  with 

'  Journal  of  Mary  Frampion,  1885.  pp.  399,  400. 
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Leda's  egg,  and  to  go  over  again  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  Greenlanders  and 
the  Zeni — those  somewhat  cloudy  predecessors  of  Columbus  and  Cabot. 
They  have  too  often  wasted  precious  space  on  those  prehistoric  mound- 
builders  who  left  an  impress  on  the  soil  of  America,  none  on  its  human 
life  as  we  know  it.  Mr.  Royce  has  sternly  resisted  all  such  temptations 
of  Spanish  explorers  and  Spanish  missionaries :  he  does  not  tell  us  a 
word  more  than  is  absolutely  needed  to  make  plain  his  own  tale.  That 
tale  has  for  its  subject  the  process  by  which  California  became  a  portion 
of  the  federal  republic.  I  should,  however,  leave  a  very  imperfect  and 
unfair  impression  of  Mr.  Royce 's  book  if  I  implied  that  its  sole  or  even 
chief  merit  was  the  avoidance  of  one  particular  error.  Mr.  Royce  has 
manifestly  worked  out  his  subject  with  a  thoroughly  zealous  purpose  of 
getting  at  the  real  truth  of  every  event.  Hosea  Biglow  himself  could 
not  be  freer  from  the  'jingo'  feeling  with  which  so  many  Americans 
regarded  the  Mexican  war,  or  hate  more  cordially  the  doctrine  *  our 
country  right  or  wrong.' 

Mr.  Royce's  style  is  for  the  most  part  adequate,  though  it  certainly 
cannot  be  called  attractive.  But  it  would  need  very  pronounced  faults  of 
manner  to  mar  the  effectiveness  of  a  tale  such  as  that  which  he  has  to 
tell.  Mr.  Royce  describes  the  process  by  which  a  community  made  out 
of  the  most  unhopeful  material,  beset  by  peculiar  temptations,  was 
fashioned  into  an  orderly  state.  For  telling  that  tale  Mr.  Royce  possesses 
at  least  two  conspicuous  qualifications.  He  has  a  keen  perception  of 
what  is  dramatic  in  his  subject — of  really  illustrative  incidents.  Yet  he 
shows  no  rea^diness  to  believe  an  incident  because  it  would  furnish  him 
with  a  telling  illustration. 

To  set  oft"  against  these  merits  there  are  marked  drawbacks.  He  has 
a  taste  for  rounded  and  vague  moral  reflections.  In  criticising  conduct,  he 
gives  one  hints  and  innuendoes  when  a  plain  statement  would  be  far  more 
telling.  His  style,  too,  not  unfrequently  shows  one  that  Lord  Macaulay's 
objection  to  the  so-called  '  dignity  of  history '  may  be  carried  a  trifle  too 
far.  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll's  poems  are  hardly  such  established  volumes  that 
an  historian  may  illustrate  his  subject  by  references  to  their  characters. 

The  detailed  accuracy  of  such  a  work  cannot  fairly  be  tested  except  by 
a  specialist  who  has  studied  the  subject  as  fully  as  it  has  been  studied 
by  the  author  ;  for  the  history  of  California  has  but  few  points  of  contact 
with  those  events  and  persons  in  American  history  of  whom  an  ordinary 
reader  knows  something.  It  is  the  history  of  a  detached  and  isolated 
community.  One  must  judge  Mr.  Royce  by  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  he  produces,  and  by  the  power  which  he  shows  of  sifting  and 
estimating  the  value  of  it.  And  one  who  cannot  test  his  statements  in 
detail  may  at  least  say  that  the  whole  method  and  character  of  the  work 
raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  its  soundness,  its  careful  research, 
and  impartial  judgment.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

Professor  Droysen's  Allgemeiner  Historischer  Handatlas  (Leipzig : 
Velhagen  &  Klasing)  has  appeared  in  its  completed  form,  and  a  com- 
parison of  its  arrangement  and  method  with  the  original  edition  of  Spruner 
might  serve  in  itself  as  a  record  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in 
the  development  of  historical  studies.    This  atlas  is  the  result  of  the  joint 
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work  of  those  best  qualified  in  Germany  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and  its 
completeness  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  embraces  ancient  and  modern 
geography  alike,  and  is  as  full  as  is  consistent  with  clearness.  The  addi- 
tion of  numerous  plans  and  charts  makes  it  helpful  in  many  ways.  Its 
maps  are  for  the  most  part  printed  on  a  single  page,  and  an  increase  of 
their  number  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  compressing  into  a 
single  map  a  bewildering  number  of  names.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the 
editor  has  not  risen  superior  to  the  temptation  of  supplying  erlailternder 
Text  instead  of  an  index.  An  index  which  gave  the  medieval  as  well  as 
the  modern  name  of  a  town  would  be  of  great  use,  and  we  wonder  that 
in  a  work  which  aims  at  such  completeness  this  has  been  overlooked. 

Professor  Mommsen's  fifth  volume  has  already  been  so  fully  noticed 
in  our  pages  that  we  need  not  do  more  than  call  attention  to  its  appear- 
ance in  an  English  form,  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  from 
CcBsar  to  Diocletian,  translated  by  William  P.  Dickson.  2  vols.  (London  : 
Bentley).  Dr.  Dickson  is  so  well  known  by  his  excellent  translation  of  the 
previous  volumes  of  '  The  History  of  Eome  '  that  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
be  maintains  his  standard.  There  is  the  same  close  adherence  to 
the  structure  of  the  original — an  adherence  which  is  sometimes  carried 
to  the  extent  of  awkwardness  and  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  a  more 
pardonable  fault  than  a  loose  paraphrase.  We  wonder  that  the  form  of 
the  volumes  has  been  changed,  so  that  the  last  issue  is  not  uniform  with 
the  most  commonly  used  edition  of  the  previous  one. 

The  second  of  Dean  Kitchin's  Winchester  Cathedral  Becords  is  a 
document  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Charter  of  Edicard  III  for  the 
St.  Giles's  Fair  (London :  Griffith  &  Farrant).  This  charter  may 
almost  be  called  the  locus  classicus  for  the  history  of  English  fairs,  as  it 
recites  the  previous  charters  for  the  Winchester  fair,  and  states  in  full 
the  privileges  granted  by  Edward  III  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  as  its 
protector  and  lord.  Though  the  main  provisions  of  this  charter  have 
been  quoted  by  Mr,  Walford,  yet  Dean  Kitchin's  introduction  and  notes 
contain  a  mass  of  valuable  information.  In  fact  his  publication  is  a 
model  for  local  antiquaries.  He  does  not  venture  beyond  his  depth,  but 
sticks  to  the  elucidation  of  his  text.  His  introduction  gives  a  lively  sketch 
of  the  growth  of  Winchester  and  of  the  nature  of  its  fair,  which  was 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  Sturbridge  fair  at  Cambridge.  His 
notes  are  of  the  nature  to  guide  aright  the  antiquarian  student,  and  are 
fuU  of  useful,  if  not  always  profound,  information  well  put  and  to  the 
point.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  admirably  fitted  to  fulfil  Dean  Kitchin's 
purpose,  which  is,' we  presume,  to  kindle  in  the  neighbourhood  an  interest 
in  past  history,  and  awaken  in  others  an  intelligent  desire  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  Early  Tudors,  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  by  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Moberly,  Epochs  of  Modern  History  (London  :  Longmans,  1887),  is  a 
painstaking  little  book,  which  has  aimed  at  giving  a  good  deal  of  accurate 
information  rather  than  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times  or  any  independent 
judgment   on  the  course   of  events.      Historical  portraiture  is  not  Mr. 
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Moberly's  strong  point,  and  lie  has  not  committed  himself  to  any  strong 
view  about  Henry  VIII  one  way  or  another.  In  fact  he  apologises  in  his 
preface  that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Stubbs's  'Lectures,'  and 
tries  to  shelter  himself  behind  Mr.  Friedmann  in  a  way  that  shows  him 
to  be  too  modest  to  venture  on  an  opinion  of  his  own.  The  merits  of 
the  book  are,  that  it  brings  together  a  good  deal  of  information  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  that  it  takes  a  tolerably  comprehensive  view  of  the 
period,  and  that  it  is  written  in  a  fresh  and  easy  manner.  Its  defect  is  a 
want  of  perspective  owing  to  the  writer's  timidity  and  excessive  caution. 

The  A^itohiography  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  :  edited  by 
S.  L.  Lee  (London :  John  C.  Nimmo,  1886).  Mr.  Lee's  edition  of  this 
interesting  autobiography  bears  traces  of  scrupulous  care.  Everything  has 
been  done  that  could  be  done  ;  but  Mr.  Lee  labours  under  a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  a  conscientious  editor  ;  he  could  not  discover  the  original 
manuscript,  and  has  been  driven  to  follow  Walpole's  text  with  a  few 
emendations  of  names  where  error  is  discoverable.  The  introduction  gives 
a  good  account  of  Lord  Herbert's  life,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  his  character 
and  of  his  literary  works.  The  notes  are  full  of  genealogical  information, 
and  the  appendix  brings  together  all  that  is  known  about  Lord  Herbert's 
political  career ;  though  if  it  were  worth  while  to  write  on  '  The  Condition 
of  Wales '  or  on  '  Duelling,'  we  should  have  expected  something  more 
original  than  Mr.  Lee  has  given  us. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  has  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  Manchester 
Historical  Becorder  so  much  altered  and  remodelled  as  to  be  practically 
a  new  work.  Its  title  is.  The  Annals  of  Manchester :  a  Chronological 
Becordfrom  the  earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  1885  (Manchester:  John 
Hey  wood,  1886).  The  word  Annals  is  used  in  its  strict  sense.  The 
compiler  has  not  attempted  a  continuous  narrative,  but  simply  gives 
under  each  year  all  the  detached  notices  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
Manchester  that  have  come  under  Mr.  Axon's  practised  observation.  The 
book  is  a  good  example  of  what  might  with  advantage  be  done  for  many  of 
our  important  towns.  It  gives  the  materials  for  a  history,  but  it  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  history  itself. 

The  latter  character  is  aimed  at  in  a  series  of  volumes  on  Historic 
Towns  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Freeman  and  the  Eev.  W.  Hunt.  Of  Mr.  Freeman's  peculiar  advantages 
for  writing  a  town  history  it  is  needless  to  speak,  but  we  may  call  to  mind 
his  own  acknowledgment  (in  the  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
'Norman  Conquest')  that  it  was  from  J.  E.  Green,  a  man  above  all  gifted 
with  the  topographical  instinct,  that  he  '  first  learned  to  look  on  a  town  as 
a  whole  with  a  kind  of  personal  history,  instead  of  simply  the  place  where 
such  and  such  a  church  or  castle  may  be  found;'  for  this  conception  of 
'  a  kind  of  personal  history'  is  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  editors' 
plan.  To  carry  it  out  the  condition  is  laid  down  that  each  writer  should 
not  merely  know  his  town  from  books,  but  should  have  a  private  inti- 
macy with  it,  in  many  cases  as  an  actual  resident  of  old  standing.  The 
three  volumes  at  present  issued  are  Mr.  Freeman's  Exeter,  Mr.  Hunt's 
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Bristol,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie's  London.  The  two  former  give  a 
continuous  history  of  their  cities  down  to  the  present  day,  though  gene- 
rally from  an  historical  point  of  view  there  is  less  to  say  about  the  last  two 
centuries  than  about  their  predecessors.  Mr.  Hunt  indeed  is  able  to  keep 
a  nearly  even  balance.  Commerce,  politics,  and  religious  movements,  all 
find  their  place  in  the  later  history  of  Bristol ;  while  at  Exeter  the  last 
event  which  directly  connects  local  with  general  history  is  the  entry  of 
William  of  Orange.  In  regard  to  London,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Loftie 
is  so  well  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  treating  its  history  in  little  more 
than  two  hundred  pages,  that  he  hardly  professes  to  go  beyond  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century.  All  three  books  are  provided  with  several 
maps — those  in  Mr.  Freeman's  are  particularly  good — illustrating  the 
growth  of  their  respective  cities. 

Messrs.  Forman,  Nottingham,  will  issue  by  subscription  the  Domesday 
Survey  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Rutland,  edctiedi  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson, 
whose  qualifications  for  such  a  task  are  beyond  dispute.  The  work  will 
be  issued  in  four  parts,  at  the  price  of  five  shillings  each.  The  editor  in 
his  prospectus  modestly  expresses  a  hope  that  sufficient  subscriptions  may 
be  forthcoming  to  secure  him  against  financial  loss.  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  this  edition  is  likely  to  be  of  more  than  merely  local  importance. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  together  with 
Bichard  the  Bedeless.  By  William  Langland  :  edited  by  the  Eev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  2  vols.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.)  Mr.  Skeat  has  devoted 
twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  production  of  an  edition  of  '  Piers  the 
Plowman,'  and  the  definite  result  of  his  labours  has  now  been  published 
in  three  parallel  texts.  The  completeness  of  Mr.  Skeat's  philological 
labours  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  copious  glossary  which  he 
appends  to  his  edition  enables  every  one  to  read  and  understand  with  ease 
one  of  the  noblest  poems  of  our  early  literature.  Moreover,  Mr.  Skeat's 
introduction  and  notes  discuss  all  the  questions  concerning  the  text,  and 
smooth  all  difficulties  concerning  the  interpretations  of  his  author.  About 
the  historical  importance  of  the  poem  Mr.  Skeat  has  not  much  to  tell 
us  ;  he  may  fairly  say  that  he  has  done  enough  in  providing  the  material 
for  others  to  work  upon.  We  only  wish  that  he  had  been  conscious  of 
his  own  limitations.  His  notes,  which  are  excellent  philologically,  are 
otherwise  the  outpouring  of  the  common-place  book  of  a  man  who  is 
entirely  unversed  in  historical  investigation  and  without  even  a  glim- 
mering idea  of  the  meaning  of  historical  criticism.  Thus  about  '  canonical 
hours  '  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  write  '  See  Hours  in  Hook's  Church 
Dictionary,  and  the  full  account  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  21.'  He  thinks 
'  that  Golias  is  the  sole  invention  of  Walter  Map.'  In  fact  upon  every 
point  he  takes  old  English  literature  as  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most 
authoritative,  source  of  historical  information.  He  even  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  his  readers  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  and  adds : 
•See  Lingard,  iv.  118;  Thomas  Walsingham,  i.  290;  Fabyan,  p.  471.' 
However,  this  airing  of  heterogeneous  learning  gives  his  notes  an  unex- 
pectedness which  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  and  does  not  detract  from  the 
substantial  value  of  this  excellent  edition. 
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The  value  to  students  of  Elizabethan  literary  history  of  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Macray's  discovery  of  the  two  comedies,  the  Pilgrimage  to  Par- 
nassus and  the  Beturn  from  Parnassus,  which  together  with  the 
well-known  second  part  of  the  Beturn  he  has  published  for  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  has  been  so  extensively  recognised  by  the 
literary  reviews  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
book  here.  At  the  same  time  its  general  subject,  the  poverty  and 
discontent  of  scholars,  and  its  abundant  illustrations  of  the  social  habits 
and  manners  of  the  period,  give  the  plays  an  interest  for  more  than  students 
of  literature.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  notes,  excellent  as 
they  are  so  far  as  they  go,  do  not  touch  a  considerable  number  of  points 
on  which  light  might  have  been  thrown  by  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as 
Mr.  Macray. 

The  New  English,  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant  (London :  Macmillan. 
2  volumes),  may  be  described  as  a  chronicle  of  such  words,  spellings,  and 
phrases,  making  their  appearance  in  successive  English  writings  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onwards,  as  have  attracted  the  attention  of  an  uncom- 
monly close  observer.  Of  course  it  is  always  hazardous  to  fix  upon  a 
given  instance  as  the  first  known  use  of  a  word  or  phrase ;  but  with  a 
practised  reader  like  Mr.  Oliphant  we  should  be  seldom  far  wrong  in 
taking  his  examples  as  representing  something  very  near,  if  not  always 
quite  the  nearest,  to  the  actual  fact.  The  annalistic  method  chosen  by 
the  author,  though  it  is  apt  to  oppress  the  reader  who  is  in  search  of  a 
principle  by  a  multiplicity  of  details,  enables  the  author  to  illustrate  not 
merely  the  changes  in  the  English  language  and  literary  style,  but  also, 
by  the  way,  coincident  changes  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  national 
life ;  for  Mr.  Oliphant  writes  not  only  as  a  philologer  or  a  literary  student, 
but  as  one  who  views  the  growth  of  our  language  and  literature  as  in 
many  ways  an  interpreter  of  the  growth  of  the  nation  itself. 

Mr.  J.  Talboys  Wheeler's  last  book  on  Indian  history — hidia  under 
British  Bide  from  the  Foundation  of  the  East  India  Company  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.) — contains  a  convenient  summary  of  a  subject  as  to 
which  a  little  knowledge  is  less  dangerous  than  total  ignorance.  But  it  is 
evidently  impossible  in  three  hundred  loosely  printed  pages  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  record  of  events  occurring  in  almost  as  many  years. 
Mr.  Wheeler  knows  a  good  deal  about  his  subject,  and  writes  clearly, 
though  his  style  is  poor.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  historical,  but 
the  author  guards  himself  against  its  being  taken  for  a  history.  His 
object  seems  rather  to  be  to  provide  a  manual  of  information  on  the 
growth  of  the  English  power  in  India,  with  reference  to  questions  of 
practical  politics,  and  from  the  point  of  view  prevalent  among  Indian 
civihans. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Bevue  d'Histoire  Diploma- 
tique, published  by  the  recently  founded  Societe  d'Histoire  Diplomatique 
(Paris  :  Leroux).  As  the  society  aims  at  combining  among  its  members 
'  those  who  write  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  past  with  those  who  pre- 
pare the  diplomatic  history  itself  of  the  future  ' — scholars  with  practical 
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diplomatists — so  its  Bevue  contains  not  only  articles  on  international 
subjects  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  modern  politics,  but  also  papers 
on  the  earlier,  even  on  the  medieval,  history  of  diplomacy.  The  contents 
of  the  first  number  will  be  found  noticed  elsewhere.  The  Bevue,  which 
is  to  appear  quarterly,  is  under  the  management  of  an  editorial  committee 
consisting  of  M.  Scherer,  the  Comte  de  Mas-Latrie,  and  MM.  Geffroy, 
De  Vorges,  Funck-Brentano,  D'Avril,  and  E.  Lavollee.  The  editor  is  M. 
de  Maulde. 

With  its  twenty-sixth  volume,  the  contents  of  the  last  part  of  which 
will  be  found  chronicled  in  their  place,  the  Forschungen  zur  deutschen 
Geschichte  come  to  an  end.  After  the  death  last  May  of  Georg  Waitz, 
who  had  been  editor  from  the  beginning,  the  charge  of  completing  the 
volume  already  in  progress  was  entrusted  to  Professor  Diimmler  of 
Halle ;  but  the  Bavarian  Historical  Commission,  under  whose  auspices 
the  publication  was  carried  on,  has  not  been  able  to  make  arrangements 
for  its  further  continuance.  No  doubt,  now  that  the  Neues  Archiv  makes 
its  appearance  regularly,  it  might  be  hard  to  find  support,  whether  on 
the  part  of  writers  or  readers,  for  a  second  publication  dealing  with  the 
earlier  departments  of  German  history.  But  the  Forschungen  were  not 
limited  to  the  earlier  departments  ;  they  took  in  the  whole  ground.  For 
the  future,  of  course,  its  longer  articles  bearing  on  modern  history  may 
find  a  place  in  general  historical  journals  like  Professor  von  Sybel's 
Zeitschrift.  But  the  shorter  communications,  which  formed  so  valuable 
a  feature  in  the  Forschungen,  will  (unless  they  suit  the  principles  of  the 
Historisches  Jahrbuch)  run  the  risk  of  drifting  into  the  local  Zeitschriften, 
where  for  ordinary  students — at  least  for  ordinary  students  out  of  Ger- 
many— they  are  mostly  as  good  as  buried.  Nor  can  Englishmen  but 
regret  the  decease  of  a  publication  which  has  from  time  to  time  given  us 
such  valuable  and  interesting  contributions  towards  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  It  may,  however,  still  be  hoped  that,  though  the  Bavarian 
Commission  cannot,  some  other  body,  or  some  publisher,  may  be  able  to 
resuscitate  the  Forschungen,  even  though  they  cannot  find  another  Waitz 
to  edit  them. 

The  last  (seventh)  volume  of  Quellen  zur  Schiveizer  Geschichte,  pub- 
lished by  the  Allgemeine  Geschichtforschende  Gesellschaft  der  Schweiz, 
is  entirely  occupied  by  Ulrich  Campell's  Latin  treatise,  Batia  Alpestris 
Topographica  Descriptio,  now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  full  by  Herr 
C.  J.  Kind  of  Chur.  The  '  topographical  description,'  which  is  of  great 
interest  for  local  history,  forms  the  first  book  of  the  Bcetian  History 
which  Campell  completed  in  1579. 

In  the  '  Letters  of  Cromwell,'  printed  in  our  January  number  (p.  148) 
the  title  '  Letter  on  behalf  of  John  Lilburne,'  prefixed  to  No.  II.,  should 
be  erased  :  it  belonged  to  a  letter  which  it  was  decided  to  omit  after  the 
document  was  in  type,  but  accidentally  the  title  was  left  standing.  In 
Letter  I.  '  Mayor '  is  an  obvious  misprint  for  '  Major.' 
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Atjeh  oorlog  [1873-1886],  inpopulairen 
vorm  verteld.  Pp.  298,  maps.  Utrecht: 
F.  B.  van  Ditmar.     1-90  fl. 

Chijs  (J.  A.  van  der).  De  vestiging  van 
het  Nederlandsche  gezag  over  de 
Banda-eilanden  [1599-1621].  Pp.  184, 
maps.     The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.     4  fl. 

CoRTE  (C.)  Le  conquiste  e  la  dominazione 
degli  Inglesi  nelle  Indie  :  studi  storici. 
II :  [1828-80].  Pp.  452.  Turin  :  Eoux 
&  Favale.     5  1. 

Dalton  (C.)  Memoir  of  captain  Dalton, 
defender  of  Trichinopoly  [1752-3]. 
Pp.  266.     London  :  W.  H.  Allen.     6/. 

Deventer  (M.  L.  van)  Geschiedenis  der 
Nederlanders  op  Java.  I.  Pp.  328. 
Haarlem :  Tjeenk  Willink.     3-25  fl. 

Ewald  (H.)  The  history  of  Israel.  VIII : 


The  post-apostolic  age.  Transl.  by  J. 
Frederick  Smith.  Pp.  434.  London : 
Longmans.     18/. 

FiNSLER  (R.)  Darstellung  und  Kritik  der 
Ansicht  Wellhausens  von  Geschichte 
und  Religion  des  Alten  Testamentes. 
Pp.91.     Zurich:  Schulthess. 

GoEjE  (M.  J.  de).  M6moires  d'histoire  et 
de  geographic  orientales.  I :  M6moire 
sur  les  Carmathes  du  Bahrein  et  les 
Fatimides.    Leyden  :  E.  J.  Brill. 

HouTSMA  (M.  T.)  Recueil  de  textes 
relatif s  h.  I'histoire  des  Seljoucides.  I : 
Seljoucides  du  Herman  par  M.  Ibrahim. 
Leyden. 

La  Farelle  (E.  de).  M6moires  du  che- 
valier de  La  Farelle  sur  la  prise  de 
Mah6  [1725].  Pp.  157.  Paris  :  Chal- 
lamel.     3  f. 

Mahler  (E.)  Biblische  Chronologic  und 
Zeitrechnung  der  Hebraer.  Pp.  204. 
Vienna:  Konegen. 

NBDEBiiANDSCH-lNDiscH  Plakaatbock  [1602 
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-1811].  Edited  by  J.  A.  van  der  Chijs. 
Ill:  [1678-1709].  Pp.  68i.  The 
Hague :  Nijhoff.     5  fl. 

Stevens  (H.)  of  Vermont.  The  dawn  of 
British  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  as 
recorded  in  the  court  minutes  of  the 
East  India  Company  [1599-1603] : 
containing  an  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  company,  the  first  adventure, 
and  Waymouth's  voyage  in  search  of 
the  north-west  passage.  Now  first 
printed  from  the  original  manuscript. 
With  introduction  by  Sir  G.  Birdwood. 
Pp.  352.   London  :  H.  Stevens.     21/. 

Tbeuber  (0.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  Lykier.  Pp.  32.  Tubingen  :  Fues. 
4to.    1-40  m. 

Wellhausen  (J.)     Prolegomena  zur  Ge- 


schichte Israels.  3rd.  ed.  Pp.  468. 
Berlin  :  Eeimer.     8  m. 

Williams  (C.  E.)  The  defence  of 
Kahun  :  a  forgotten  episode  of  the  first 
Afghan  war  (from  a  journal  kept  dur- 
ing the  siege).  Pp.  100.  London  :  W. 
H.  Allen.     3/6. 

Winter  (J.)  Die  Stellung  der  Sklaven 
bei  den  Juden  in  rechtlicher  und  gesell- 
schaftlicher  Beziehung  nach  talmu- 
dischen  Quellen.  Pp.  66.  Breslau : 
Preuss  &  Jiinger.     1-20  m. 

Wl'stenfeld  (F.)  Fachr  ed-din  der 
Drusenfiirst  und  seine  Zeitgenossen ; 
Die  Aufstiinde  in  Syrien  und  Anatolien 
gegen  die  Tiirken  in  der  ersten  Halfte 
desXI.  (XVII.)  Jahrhunderts.  Pp.  178. 
Gottingen  :  Dieterich.     4to.  7  m. 


III.  GKEEK  HISTOEY 


Bebger  (H.)  Geschichte  der  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Erdkunde  der  Griechen. 
I :  Die  Geographie  der  lonier.  Pp.  145. 
Leipzig  :  Veit.     4  m. 

Bbuno  (S.)  La  Sicilia  greca  dalle  origini 
sino  alia  caduta  di  Siracusa.  Pp.  244. 
Catania :  Martinez.     16mo.     3  1. 

Canet  (V.)  Les  institutions  de  Sparte. 
Pp.  489.    Lille  :  Lefort.    12mo.   3-50  f. 

Duncker  (M.)  History  of  Greece,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  Per- 
sian war.  Transl.  by  S.  F.  AUeyne  &  E. 
Abbott.  Pp.  502.  London  :  Bentley.  15/. 


Head  (B.  V.)  Historia  Numorum :  a 
manual  of  Greek  numismatics.  Pp. 
888.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     42/. 

HoMOLLE  (T.)  Les  archives  de  I'inten- 
dance  sacree  a  Delos  [315-166  a.c.]. 
(Biblioth^que  des  6coles  fran^aises 
d'Athtees  et  de  Eome.  XLIX.)  Paris  : 
Thorin.     6-50  f. 

Kalkmann  (A.)  Pausanias  der  Perieget : 
Untersuchungen  ilber  seine  Schrift- 
stellerei  und  seine  Quellen.  Pp.  295. 
Berlin  :  G.  Eeimer.     8  m. 


IV.  EOMAN   HISTOEY 


Bloch  (G.)  La  r^forme  d^mocratique  a 
Eome  au  troisi^me  si^cle  avant  J6sus- 
Christ.  Pp.  87.  Nogent-le-Eotrou : 
Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

CoLLEViLLE  (vicomte).  Histoire  abr^gee 
des  empereurs  romains  et  grecs  et  des 
personnages  pour  lesquels  on  a  frapp6 
des  m6dailles  depuis  Pomp6e  jusqu'a  la 
prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Turcs. 
Avec  la  liste  des  m6dailles,  d'aprds 
Beauvais.     I.     Paris :  Picard.     20  f. 

Deppe  (A.)  Kriegsziige  des  Tiberius  in 
Deutschland  [a.d.  4,  5] ;  mit  einer  Karte 
des  Lagers  bei  Oerlinghausen  von  T. 
Deppe.  Pp.  42.  Bielefeld :  Helmich. 
1-25  m. 

DuRUY  (V.)  History  of  Eome  and  the 
Eoman  people.  VI.  Kegan  Paul :  London. 
30/. 

Ihne  (W.)  Eomische  Geschichte.  VI : 
Der  Kampf  um  die  personliche  Herr- 
schaft.  Pp.  585.  Leipzig  :  Engelmann. 
6  m. 

Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  Corpus,  consilio 
academise  litterarum  regite  Borussicse 


editum.       VI :      Inscriptiones      urbis 

Eomse  Latinse  ;  edited  by  E.  Bormann, 

W.  Henzen,  &  C.  Huelsen.     Pars  III. 

Pp.      1747-2458.       Berlin:      Eeimer. 

68  m. 
KoRNER  (A.  E.)     De  epistulis  a  Cicerone 

post  reditum  usque  ad  finem  anni  a.  u.  c. 

700    datis     qufestiones     chronologicee. 

Pp.  67.     Leipzig :  Fock. 
MoMMSEN  (T.)    The  provinces  and  people 

from  Cffisar  to  Diocletian.     Transl.  by 

W.  F.  Dickson.   2  vol.   Pp.  720,  map. 

London  :  Bentley.     36/. 
MoRLOT  (E.)    Precis  des  institutions  poli- 

tiques   de    Eome    depuis   les   origines 

jusqu'a  la  mort  de  Theodose.     Paris : 

Dupret.     12mo.     4  f. 
Ehoen  (C.)     Aachen  zur  Zeit  der  Homer. 

Pp.     17.      Aachen :     Cremer.       12mo. 

50  pf. 
WiLLEMS  (P.)     Les  elections  municipales 

a    Pompei :    Discours    prononce   ^  la 

stance    publique    du    12    mars    1886 

(Acaddmie   Eoyale  de  Belgique).     Pp. 

142.    Brussels  :  Hayez. 


V.  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 


Cabayon  (A.)  Documents  in^dits  con- 
cernant  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  XXIII. 
Pp.  496.     Paris  :  Taranne.     5  f, 

Cecconi  (mgr.  E.)*  Histoire  du  concile  du 


Vatican,  d'apr^s  les  documents  origi- 
naux :  Preliminaires  du  concile.  (E6cit 
et  documents.)  Trad,  de  I'italien  par 
J.  Bonhomme  et  D.  Duvillard.    4  vol. 
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Pp-  5S3>  SoOi  724,  828.   Paris  :  Lecoffre. 
32  f. 
Chabkand  (J.  A.)     Vaudois  et  protestants 
des     Alpes :     recherches     historiques. 
Pp.  287.     Grenoble  :  Drevet.     3  f. 

Chaix  de  Lavarene  (abbe  A.  C.)  Monu- 
,menta  pontificia  Arvernias  decurrenti- 
bus  IX°,  X",  XI",  Xir  s«culis  :  Corres- 
pondance  diplomatique  des  papes  con- 
cernant  I'Auvergne.  Pp.  560.  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand :  Bellet.     4to.     12  f. 

Creighton  (rev.  M.)  History  of  the 
papacy  during  the  period  of  the  refor- 
ination.  Ill,  IV :  The  Italian  princes 
[1464-1518].  Pp.  630.  London: 
Longmans.     24/. 

Crivellucci  (A.)  Storia  delle  relazioni 
tra  lo  state  e  la  chiesa.  I :  Dai  primi 
tempi  del  cristianesimo  alia  caduta  dell' 
impero  romano  d'occidente.  II :  Dalla 
caduta  dell'  impero  romano  Occidents 
alia  fine  del  pontificate  di  Gregorio 
Magno.  Pp.  415,  317.  Bologna: 
Zanichelli.     20  1. 

Delaville  Le  Roulx  (J.)  De  prima 
origine  Hospitalariorum  Hierosoly- 
mitanorum.     Pp.  156.    Paris:  Thorin. 

Egli  (E.)  Altchristliche  Studien  : 
Martyrien  und  Martyriologien  altester 
Zeit.  Mit  Textausgaben  im  Anhang. 
Pp.  III.    Ziirich  :  Schulthess.    2-80  m. 

Faucon  (M.)  La  librairie  des  papes 
d'Avignon,  sa  formation,  sa  composi- 
tion, ses  catalogues  [1316-1420].  II. 
(Bibliotheque  des  ecoles  franpaises 
d'Ath^nes  et  de  Rome.  L.)  Paris : 
Thorin.     7  f. 

Gebhardt  (B.)  Adrian  von  Corneto :  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Gescliichte  der  Curie  und 
der  Renaissance.  Breslau  :  Preuss  & 
Jiinger.     2-40  m. 

Hagenbach  (K.  R.)  Kirchengeschichte 
von  der  altesten  Zeit  bis  zum  neun- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert.  II :  Das  Mittel- 
alter.  3rd  ed.,  revised  by  F.  Nippold. 
Pp.  723.     Leijjzig  :  Hirzel.     7  m. 

Hauck  (A.)  Kirchengeschichte  Deutsch- 
lapds.     I :  Bis   zum   Tode    des   Boni- 


fatius.     Pp.   557.     Leipzig:   Hinrichs. 
10-50  m. 

Kalkoff  (P.)  Die  Depeschen  des  Nuntius 
Aleander  vom  Wormser  Reichstage 
[1521]  iibersetzt  und  erklart.  (Schriften 
des  Vereins  fur  Reformationsge- 
schichte.  XVIL)  Pp.  212.  Halle: 
Niemeyer.     3  m. 

KuHN  (F.)  Geschiehte  der  ersten  latei- 
nischen  Patriarchen  von  Jerusalem. 
Pp.  70.     Leipzig :  Fock.     1-50  m. 

Lantenay  (A.  de).  Labadie  et  le  Carmel 
de  La  Graville  pr^s  de  Bazas.  Pp.  88, 
Bordeaux:  F6ret. 

Madelaine  (G.)  Histoire  de  saint  Norbert, 
fondateur  de  I'ordre  de  Pr6montr6  et 
archeveque  de  Magdebourg.  Pp.  564, 
illustr.  Lille :  Soci6t6  de  Saint-Augustin. 
5f. 

PiOLiN  (P.)  Supplement  aux  vies  des 
saints  et  sp^cialement  aux  petits  Bol- 
landistes,  d'apr^s  les  documents  ha- 
giographiques  les  plus  authentiques  et 
les  plus  r^cents.  II.  Pp.  680.  Paris : 
Bloud  &  Barral.     6-50  f. 

Pressense  (E.  de).  Histoire  des  troia 
premiers  si^cles  de  I'^glise  chr6tienne. 
Nouvelle  Edition  enti^rement  refondue. 
I :  L'ancien  monde  et  le  christianisme. 
Paris  :  Fischbacher.     7-50  f. 

EiNGHOLz  (0.)  Des  Benedictinerstiftes 
Einsiedeln  Thatigkeit  fiir  die  Reform 
deutscher  Kloster  vor  dem  Abte  Wil- 
helm  von  Hirschau.  Pp.  53.  Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau  :  Herder.     1  m. 

Salabert  (H.)  Les  saints  du  diocdse 
d'Albi.     Pp.  504.   Albi :  Amalric.    4  f. 

Salles  (F.)  Annales  de  I'ordre  teuto- 
nique  ou  de  Sainte-Marie  de  Jerusalem 
depuis  son  origine  jusqu'a  nos  jours  et 
du  service  de  sante  volontaire,  avec  les 
listes  officielles  des  chevaliers  et  des 
affili^s.    Pp.  583.    Vienna  :  Braumiiller. 

Stobek  (F.)  Quellenstudien  zum  lauren- 
tianischen  Schisma  [498-514].  (From 
the  '  Sitzungsberichte  der  kaiserlichen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.')  Pp. 
81.     Vienna:  Gerold's  Sohn. 


VI.  MEDIEVAL   HISTORY 


Felsberg  (0.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschiehte 
des  Romerzuges  Heinrichs  VII.  I  : 
Innere  und  Finanzpolitik  Heinrichs 
VII  in  Italien.  Pp.  80.  Leipzig : 
Fock.     1-50  m. 

Gaudenzi  (A.)  Un'  antica  compilazione 
di  diritto  romano  e  visigoto,  con  al- 
cuni  frammenti  delle  leggi  di  Eurico, 
tratti  da  un  manuscritto  della  biblio- 
teca  di  Holkham.  Pp.  222.  Bologna : 
Regia  tipografia. 

Gasquet  (A.)  Jean  VIII  et  la  fin  de  I'em- 
pire  carolingien.  Pp.  42.  Clermont- 
Ferrand  :  imp.  Mont-Louis. 

KoHLER  (gen.  G.)  Die  Entwickelung  des 
Kriegswesens  und  der  Kriegfiihrung  in 
der  Ritterzeit  von  Mitte  des  elften 
Jahrhunderts    bis    zu    den    Hussiten- 


kriegen.  II :  Kriegsgeschichtliches  von 
Mitte  des  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts 
bis  zu  den  Hussitenkriegen.  Pp.  xxvii, 
800 ;  with  16  maps  and  plans.  Breslau  : 
Koebner.     24  m. 

MiJLLER  (K.)  Die  Waldenser  und  ihre 
einzelnen  Gruppen  bis  zum  Anfang  des 
vierzehnten  Jahrhundei-ts.  Pp.  172. 
Gotha :  Perthes. 

NiEHUEs  (B.)  Geschiehte  des  Verhalt- 
nisses  zwischen  Kaiserthum  und  Papst- 
thum  im  Mittelalter.  II  :  Von  der 
Wiedererneuerung  des  abendlandischen 
Kaiserthums  im  Jahre  800  n.  Chr.  bis 
zur  Griindung  des  romisch-deutschen 
Kaiserthums  durch  Otto  den  Grossen. 
Pp.  526.    Miinster :  Coppenrath.    6  m. 
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VII.  MODEEN   HISTOKY 


Benoit-Levy  (E.)  Histoire  de  quinze 
ans :  B6cit  des  evenements  politiques 
contemporains  [4  septembre  1870- 
28  d^cembre  1885j.  Illustr.  Paris: 
Derveaux  fils.     4to.     10  f. 

BoGUANoviTCH  (general  E.)  La  bataille 
de  Navarin  [1827],  d'apr^s  les  docu- 
ments inddits  des  archives  imperiales 
russes.  Traduit  du  russe.  Paris  : 
Charpentier.     12mo.     3'50  f. 

Cronologia  dei  principali  trattati  di  pace, 
di  alleanza,  di  commercio  dal  1496  ai 
nostri  giorni ;  aggiunti  i  trattati  stipu- 
lati  di  Casa  Savoia  e  del  regno  d'ltalia. 
Pp.  2i6.  Turin :  Unione  tipografico- 
editrice.     6  1. 

CuRELY  (general).  Itineraire  d'un  cava- 
lier 16ger  de  la  Grande-Arm6e  [1793- 
1815],  public  d'apr^s  un  manuscrit 
authentique.  Paris  :  Berger-Levrault. 
12mo.     3-50  f . 

Dedtsch-danische  Krieg,  der  [1864].  Her- 
ausgegeben  vom  Grossen  Generalstabe 
(Abtheilung  fiir  Kriegsgeschichte).  I. 
Pp.  384,  106 ;  maps,  &c.  Berlin : 
Mittler.     22-50  m. 

Fyffe  (C.  a.)  a  historj'  of  modern 
Europe,  II:  [1814-1848].  Pp.  520. 
London :  Cassell.     12/. 

Gentz  (F.  von).  Oesterreichs  Theilnahme 
an  den  Befreiungskriegen  :  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  der  Jahre  1813  bis  1815 
nach  Aufzeichnungen  von  F.  von  Gentz. 
Nebst  einem  Anhang :  Briefwechsel  zwi- 
schen  den  Fiirsten  Schwarzenberg  und 
Metternich.  Ed.  by  R.  Fiirst  Metter- 
nich-Winneburg,  and  arranged  by  A. 
Freiherr  von  Klinkowstrom.  Pp.  844, 
plates.     Vienna  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

Gustave-Adolphe,  Precis  des  campagnes 
en  Allemagne  de  [1630-1632],  precede 
d'une  bibliographie  gen^rale  de  I'his- 
toire  militaire  des  temps  modernes. 
Pp.  216.  Brussels :  Muquardt.  12mo. 
4f. 

JoMiNi  (general).  Precis  politique  et 
militaire  des  campagnes  de  1812  a 
1814 :  Extraits  de  souvenirs  inddits. 
Pp.  440,  398 ;  maps.  Lausanne  :  Benda. 
20  fr. 

JuRiEN  DE  LA  Gravikre  (admiral).  Les 
corsaires  barbaresques  et  la  marine  de 


Soliman  le  Grand.  Pp.  ^77^  maps. 
Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit,  &  Cie. 

Lawrence  (sergeant  William),  a  hero  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  cam- 
paigns. The  autobiography  of.  Ed.  by 
G.  N.  Bankes.  Pp.  262.  London : 
Sampson  Low.     6,'. 

LuTKEN.  Les  Danois  sur  I'Escaut  [1808- 
1809].     Copenhagen :  Host. 

Maresca  (B.)  La  pace  del  1796  tra  le 
Due-Sicilie  e  la  Francia  studiata  sui 
documenti  dell'  archivio  di  stato  di 
Napoli.   Pp.  248.  Naples :  Jovene.   5  1. 

Martens  (baron  C.  de)  &  Cussy  (baron 
F.  de).  Eecueil  manuel  et  pratique  de 
traitds  et  conventions,  sur  lesquels  sont 
etablis  les  relations  et  les  rapports 
existant  aujourd'hui  entre  les  divers 
6tats  souverains  du  globe,  depuis 
I'annde  1760  jusqu'^  I'dpoque  actuelle. 
Second  series.  By  F.  H.  Geffcken. 
II:  [1870-1878].  JPp.  799.  Leipzig: 
Brockhaus.     15  m. 

Person  (L.)  Une  excursion  p6dagogique 
aux  champs  de  bataille  de  Ligny  et  de 
Waterloo.    Pp.  46,  map.    Paris :  Gerf. 

Eanke  (L.  von)  History  of  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic  nations  [1494-1514].  Trans- 
lated by  P.  A.  Ashworth.  London : 
Bell.     3/6. 

Russell  (colonel  C.  F.)  The  earl  of 
Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  a  memoir. 
2  vol.,  illustr.  London :  Chapman  A 
Hall.     32/. 

Sorel  (A.)  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution 
fran(?aise.  II :  La  chute  de  la  royautd. 
Paris  :  Plon.     8  f . 

Stebbing  (W.)  Some  verdicts  of  history 
reviewed.  Pp.412.  London:  Murray. 
12/. 

Vandal  (A.)  Une  ambassade  franijaise 
en  Orient  sous  Louis  XV :  La  mission 
du  marquis  de  Villeneuve  [1728-1741]. 
Paris  :  Plon.     8  f . 

Vigo  (P.)  Carlo  Quinto  in  Siena  nell' 
aprile  del  1536 :  relazione  di  un  con- 
temporaneo.  Pp.  xxiv,  52.  Bologna : 
Romagnoli.     16mo.     2*50  1. 

ViTZTHUM  von  Eckbtadt  (C.  F.,  Graf).  St. 
Petersburg  und  London  [1852-1864], 
2  vol.  Pp.  356.  360.  Stuttgart :  Cotta. 
12  m. 


VIII.    FEENCH  HISTOEY 


Auber  (abbd).  Histoire  gen6rale,  civile, 
religieuse,  et  littdraire  du  Poitou.  II. 
Pp.  488.     Poitiers  :  Bonamy.     6  f. 

AiBERT  (F.)  Le  parlement  de  Paris,  de 
Philippe-le-Bel  a  Charles  VII  [1314- 
1422]  ;  son  organisation.  Paris  : 
Picard.     8  f. 

Bemont  (C.)  De  la  condamnation  de 
Jean  Sans-Terre  par  la  cour  des  pairs 
de  France  [1202].  Pp.  66.  Nogent- 
le-Rotrou :  imp.  Daupeley-Gouverneur. 
(From  the  'Revue  Historique,'  XXXII.) 

VOL.  II. NO.  VI. 


BosELLi  (J.)  La  maison  d'Armagnac  et 
I'unite  frauQaise  depuis  le  quinzi^me 
si^cle.    Pp.  87.     Paris  :  Dentu.     2*50  f. 

Bboglie  (feu  due  de)  Souvenirs  du.  IV. 
Pp-  373-     Pfl'^'is  :  C.  L6vy.     7-50  f . 

Cadoudal  (G.  de).  Georges  Cadoudal  et 
la  Chouannerie.  Pp.  476,  map,  &c. 
Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  &  Cie. 

Carel  (P.)  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Caen 
depuis  Philippe-Auguste  jusqu'a  Char- 
les IX  (nouveaux  documents  inedits). 
Pp.  363.  Paris :  Champion.    12mo.  5  f. 
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Challamel  (A.)  Histoire  de  la  liberty  en 
France  depuis  1789  jusqu'a  nos  jours. 
II.     Pp.  487.     Paris :  Jouvet.     7-50  f. 

Chablks  VI. — Lettere  di  Carlo  VI  re  di 
Francia  e  della  repubblica  di  Genova 
relative  al  maresciallo  Bucicaldo. 
Edited  by  A.  Ceruti.  Pp.  16.  Genoa  : 
Tipogiafia  dell'  Istituto  Sordomuti.  4to. 

CosKEAU  (E.)  Arthur  de  Bretagne,  con- 
netable  de  Eichemont  [1393-1458]. 
Paris  :  Hachette.     7*50  f. 

Dueand  (Madame  la  g^ndrale).  Napo- 
leon and  Marie-Louise  [1810-1814]  : 
a  memoir.  Pjj.  266.  London  :  Samp- 
son Low.     7  6. 

Flammebmoxt  (J.)  Etudes  critiques  sur 
les  sources  de  I'histoire  du  dix-huiti^me 
si^cle.  I :  Les  m^moires  de  Madame 
Campan.  Pp.  43.  Paris :  Picard.  (From 
the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  des  Lettres 
de  Poitiers.') 

Font-Beaulx  (H.  de).  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Pp.  317,  illustr.  Limoges:  Ardant. 
4to.     3-50  f. 

Fbizon  (abb6  N.)  Kecueil  de  documents 
inedits  et  de  pieces  rares  sur  Verdun  et 
le  pays  verdunois.  II  :  Histoire  ver- 
dunoise  au  temps  de  Nicolas  Psaulme, 
par  Mathieu  Husson  I'Escossois  (pre- 
miere partie  [1548-1561] )  ;  charte 
touchant  I'ordre,  r^glement,  et  ordon- 
nance  de  la  cit6  de  Verdun  [1574]. 
Pp.  208,  plate.  Verdun  :  Laurent.  12mo. 
6f. 

Gazette  de  la  Begence  [Janvier  1715- 
juin  1719],  publiee  d'apr^s  le  manu- 
scrit  inedit  conserve  a  la  Biblioth^que 
royale  de  La  Haye.  Avec  des  annota- 
tions et  un  index  par  le  comte  E.  de 
Barthelemy.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 
12mo.     3-50  f. 

Geffeoy  (A.)  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
d'apr^s  sa  correspon  dance  authentique : 
choix  de  ses  lettres  et  entretiens. 
2  vol.     Paris :  Hachette.     12mo.     7  f. 

Halphen  (E.)  Documents  historiques. 
Discours  du  roi  Henri  IV  au  par- 
lement,  prononc6  le  16  f^vrier  1599 ; 
deux  billets  du  roi  Henri  IV  (1600) ; 
trois  pieces  concernant  I'accusation  du 
due  de  Biron  (1602).  Pp.39.  Paris: 
Jouaust  &  Sigaux. 

Lettres  in^dites  du   roi  Henry  IV 

a  M.  de  Villiers,  ambassadeur  a 
Venise  [1600],  publi6es  d'apr^s  le 
manuscrit  de  la  Biblioth^que  na- 
tionale.  Pp.  104.  Paris:  Lib.  des 
bibliophiles.     5  f. 

Imbeet  de  Saint-Amand.  Les  femmes 
des  Tuileries :  La  j  eunesse  de  la  duchesse 
d'AngoulSme.  Pp.  359.  Paris :  Dentu. 
18mo.     3-50  f. 

Les  femmes  de  Versailles  :  La  cour 

de  Louis  XIV  et  la  cour  de  Louis  XV. 
Pp.  521,  illustr.     Paris:  Dentu.     20  f. 

JocBEBT  (A.)  La  vie  agricole  dans  le 
Haut-Maine  au  XIV"  si^cle,  d'apr^s  le 
rouleau  inedit  de  Madame  d'Olivet 
[1335-1342].  Pp.  55.  Mamers  :  Fleury 
&  Dangin.     2  f. 


JocBEET  (A.)  Etude  sur  les  mis^res  de 
I'Anjou  aux  quinzi^me  et  seizi^me 
si^cles.    Paris  :  E.  Lechevalier.     5  f. 

Laffleue  de  Rebilungant  (P.)  L'am- 
bassade  de  France  en  Angleterre  sous 
Henri  IV :  Mission  de  Jean  de  Thumery, 
sieur  de  Boissise  [1598-1602].  2  vol. 
Pp.  xxviii,  605,  287.   Paris :  Didot.  15  f. 

La  Goece  (P.  de).  Histoire  de  la  seconde 
r^publique  fran^aise.  2  vol.  Paris : 
Plon.     16  f. 

Lanzac  de  Labobie  (L.)  Un  royaliste 
liberal  en  1789  :  Jean-Joseph  Mounier, 
sa  vie  politique  et  ses  Merits.  Pp.  343. 
Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  &  Cie. 

LippEBT  (W.)  Konig  Budolf  von  Frank 
reich.     Pp.  126.     Leipzig:  Fock. 

Lloyd  (E.  M.)  Vauban,  Montalembert, 
Carnot :  Engineer  studies.  Pp.  234, 
portraits.     London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

5/- 
Loth   (J.)     Histoire  de   I'abbaye   royale 

de  Saint  Pierre  de   Jumi^ges,   publi6e 

pour  la  premiere  fois.     III.     Pp.  313. 

Eouen :  M6t6rie.     12  f . 

Mailhaed  de  la  Coutuee  (G.)  La  tr^s 
joyeuse,  plaisante  et  r6cr6ative  histoire 
du  gentil  seigneur  de  Bayart.  Texte 
ancien  rapproch6  du  francjais  moderne. 
Pp.  411,  illustr.    Bruges  :  Descl6e.    8  f. 

MaItee  (L.)  Les  villes  disparues  de  la 
Loire-Inf6rieure.  I.  Pp.  28,  map. 
Nantes  :  Forest  &  Grimaud.     2*50  f. 

Mavidal  (J.)  &  Laueent  (E.)  Archives 
parlementaires  [1787-1860]  :  Recueil 
complet  des  debats  legislatifs  et  poli- 
tiques  des  chambres  franpaises.  1" 
s6rie  [1787-1799].  XXIV,  XXV:  [10 
mars-11  mai  1791].  Pp.  773,  532. 
Paris  :  Dupont.     40  f. 

Metzgee  (A.)  &  Vaesen  (J.)  Revo- 
lution fran<;aise :  Lyon  en  1794,  notes 
et  documents.  Pp.  215.  Lyon  :  Georg. 
12mo.     5  f. 

Monti  (J.)  Histoire  de  la  Corse.  Pp, 
193.     Paris :  Dupret.     18mo.     1*50  f. 

NoBMAN  (C.  B.)  Colonial  France :  Its 
history,  administration,  and  commerce. 
Pp.  342.     London  :  W.  H.  Allen.     15/. 

Pajol  (comte).  Les  guerres  sous  Louis 
XV.  V:  Guerre  de  sept  ans  [1759- 
1763] ;  De  la  paix  de  Paris  a  la  mort 
du  roi  [1763-1774].  Pp.  543.  Paris  : 
Didot.     12  f. 

Paedoe  (Julia).  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  the  court  of  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  3  vol.  Pp.  1470, 
illustr.     New  York:  Scribner.    ^15 

Paulliat  (L.)  La  politique  coloniale 
sous  I'ancien  regime,  d'apr^s  des  docu- 
ments empruntes  aux  archives  colo- 
niales  du  minist^re  de  la  marine  et  des 
colonies.  Paris  :  Calmann  L6vy. 
12mo.     3-50  f. 

Pecheue  (abbe).  Annales  du  diocese  de 
Soissons.  VI.  Pp.  636.  Soissons : 
Fosse-d'Arcosse.     10  f. 

Philippe-le-Bel.  Lettres  inedites,  pu- 
bliees  par  I'Academie  des  sciences,  etc., 
de  Toulouse.    Avec   une  introduction 
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par  A.  Baudouin.  Paris  :  Champion, 
7-50  f. 

Pierre  (V.)  La  terreur  sous  le  directoire ; 
histoire  de  la  persecution  politique  et 
religieuse  apr^s  le  coup  d'6tat  du  18 
fructidor,  d'apr^s  les  documents  in6- 
dits.     Pp.   481.     Paris:    Ketaux-Bray. 

PoiNsiGNON  (M.)  Histoire  g^nerale  de  la 
Champagne  et  de  la  Brie.  III.  Pp. 
683.     Paris :  Picard.     8  f. 

PoNTBRiANT  (count  A.  de).  Le  capitaine 
Merle,  baron  de  Lagorce,  gentilhomme 
du  roi  de  Navarre,  et  ses  descendants ; 
avec  lettres  et  documents  in^dits. 
Paris  :  Picard.     7  f. 

Eambaud  (A.)  Histoire  de  la  civilisation 
fran(;aise.  II  :  Depuis  la  Fronde 
jusqu'a  la  revolution.  Paris :  Colin. 
12mo.     4  f. 

Bemusat  (M.  de).  Correspondance,  pen- 
dant les  premieres  ann^es  de  la  res- 
tauration,  publi^e  par  son  fils,  Paul  de 
R6musat.  V  &  VI  (derniers).  Paris  : 
C.  L6vy.     15  f. 

RouviKRE  (F.)  Quatrefages  de  Laroquete, 
constituant  du  Gard :  6tude  biogra- 
phique  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  la 
revolution  franpaise.  Pp.  93.  Paris : 
Charavay.     2-50  f. 


(P.)      Histoire    de    la 
juillet.      IV.      Paris  : 


Thureau-Dangin 

monarchie    de 

Plon.     8  f. 
Triger   (K.)     Une   forteresse   du   Maine 

pendant  I'occupation  anglaise  :    Fres- 

nay-le-Vicomte  de  1417  a  1450.     Pp. 

174.  Mamers  :  Fleury  &  Dangin.  2-50  f. 
ViOLLET  (P.)   Les  etablissements  de  saint 

Louis.     IV  :  Notes  (suite  et  fin),  table- 

glossaire.     Pp.  401.     Paris:    Laurens. 

9f. 
Witt  (P.  de).     Les  petits  Jacobins  :  Les 

grands  hommes   de    la   Terreur.     Pp. 

119.      Paris:    Society  de   publications 

periodiques.     18mo.     1-25  f. 
Zeller  (B.)     La  France  anglaise  :  Azin- 

court  et  le  traits  de  Troyes  [1413-1422]. 

Pp.     183,    illustr.      Paris  :    Hachette. 

18mo.     50  c. 

&  LuoHAiRE  (A.)     Charles  VII  et  la 

monarchie  absolue  [1438-1461]  :  ex- 
traits  d'Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet,  de 
Mathieu  de  Coucy,  etc.  Paris  :  Ha- 
chette.    18mo.     50  c. 

Charles  IX  et  Fran(;ois  de  Guise,  la 

premiere  guerre  de  religion  [1560- 
1563] :  extraits  des  lettres  de  Catherine 
de  Medicis.  Paris :  Hachette.  18mo. 
50  c. 


IX.   GEEMAN   HISTOEY 
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Baumgarten  (H.)  Geschichte  Karls  V. 
II.     Stuttgart :  Cotta. 

BucHWALD  (G.  von).  Deutsches  Gesell- 
schaftsleben  im  endenden  Mittelalter. 
II :  Zur  deutschen  Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte  im  endenden  Mittelalter.  Pp. 
302.      Kiel :  Homann.     4-50  m. 

BiENEMANN  (F.)  Conrad  von  Scharfen- 
berg,  Bischof  von  Speier  und  Metz,  und 
kaiserlicher  Hofkanzler  [1200-1224]. 
Strassburg :  Heitz.     2-50  m. 

BiJCHER  (K.)  Die  Bevolkerung  von 
Frankfurt  am  Main  im  vierzehnten 
und  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhunderten  : 
Socialstatistische  Studien.  I.  Pp. 
736.      Tubingen  :     Laupp.     15  m. 

BuoNVisi  (cardinalis)  Eelationes  a.  1686 
exaratsB.  (Monumenta  Vaticana  his- 
toriam  regni  Hungarite  illustrantia. 
Second  series.  II.)  Pp.  civ,  310. 
Wiirzburg :  Woerl.     4to.     20  m. 

Cologne. — Das  Buch  Weinsberg  :  Kolner 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  dem  sechzehn- 
ten  Jahrhundert.  Ed.  by  K.  Hohl- 
baum.  I.  (Publikationen  der  Gesell- 
schaft  Mr  rheinische  Gesohichtskunde. 
III.)     Pp.381.     Leipzig:  Diirr.     2m. 

Droysen  (J.  G.)  &  Ddncker  (M.)  Preus- 
sische  Staatsschriften  aus  der  Regie- 
rungszeit  Konig  Friedrichs  II.  II  : 
[1746-1756].  Pp.  509.  Berlin  :  A. 
Duncker. 

Egloffstein  (H.  Freiherr  von).  Der 
Reichstag  zu  Regensburg  [1608]  :  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Vorgeschichte  des  dreissig- 


jahrigen  Krieges.  Pp.  118.  Munich: 
Rieger.     8  m. 

Fechner  (H.)  Die  handelspolitischen 
Beziehungen  Preussens  zu  Oesterreicli 
wahrend  der  provinziellen  Selbstandig- 
keit  Schlesiens  [1741-1806].  Nachden 
Acten  des  Geheimen  Staatsarchivs  zu 
Berlin  und  des  Staatsarchivs  zu  Breslau 
dargestellt.  Pp.  577.  Berlin :  Reimer. 
12  m. 

Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  Politische  Cor- 
respondenz.  XIV.  Pp.  560.  Berlin : 
A.  Duncker.     14  m. 

Galetschky.  Die  Urgeschichte  der  Lan- 
gobarden.  Pp.  22.  Leipzig :  Fock. 
1-50  m. 

Hartmann  (F.)  The  life  of  Philippus 
Theophrastus  Bombast,  of  Hohenheim, 
known  by  the  name  of  Paracelsus.  Pp. 
230.    London :  Redway.     10/6. 

HoHNSTEiN  (0.)  Culturhistorische  Bilder 
aus  alter  Zeit :  Braunschweig  am  Ende 
des  Mittelalters.  Pp.  256.  Brunswick  : 
Ramdohr.     3  m. 

Joachim  (E.)  Die  Entwickelung  des 
Rheinbundes  vom  Jahre  1658:  Acht 
Jahre  reichsstiindischer  Politik  [1651- 
1658].  Pp.515.  Leipzig:  Veit.  13-25 m. 

Knorr  (E.)  Der  Feldzug  des  Jahres 
1866  in  West-  u.  Siiddeutschland, 
nach  authentischen  Quellen  bearbeitet. 
2nd  ed.  3  vol.  Pp.  442,  486,  442, 
maps.     Hamburg  :  Meissner.     8  m. 

Krieger  (A.)  liber  die  Bedeutung  des 
vierten  Buches  von  Coccinius'  Schrift 
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'  de  bellis  italicis  '  fiir  die  Geschichte 
Kaiser  Maximilians  I.  Pp.  55. 
Heidelberg  :  Burow.     1-20  m. 

Lampeecht  (K.)  Deutsches  Wirtschafts- 
leben  im  Mittelalter  :  Untersuchungen 
liber  die  Entwicklung  der  materiellen 
Kultur  des  platten  Landes  auf  Grund 
der  Quellen  zunachst  des  Mosellandes. 
3  vol.  Pp.  1640,  784,  608,  maps,  &c. 
Leipzig  :  Diirr.     80  m. 

LiNDENSCHMiT  (L.)  Die  Alterthiimer 
unserer  heidnischen  Vorzeit,  nach  den 
in  offentlichen  und  Privatsammlungen 
befindlichen  Originalien  zusammen- 
gestellt.  IV,  4.  Pp.  10,  6  plates. 
Mainz  :   Zabern.     4  m. 

LuBECK,  Urkunden-Buch  der  Stadt. 
Herausgegeben  von  dem  Vereine  fiir 
Liibeck.  Geschichte  und  Alterthums- 
kunde.  VIII,  1,  2.  Liibeck  :  Schmer- 
sahl.     4to.     6  m. 

Masius  (Andreas)  und  seinen  Freunden, 
Briefe  von  [1538-1573].  Edited  by  M. 
Lessen.  (Publikationen  der  Gesellschaft 
fiir  rheinische  Geschichtskunde.  II.) 
Pp-  537-    Leipzig:  Diirr.     11-20  m. 

Meinecke  (F.)  Das  Stralendorff'sche 
Gutachten  und  der  Jiilicher  Erbfolge- 
streit.   Pp.61.   Berlin:  Weber.  1*20  m. 

MiJHLHAUSEN.— Fragment  de  Chronique 
Mulhousienne  rim6.  Pp.  658.  Miihl- 
hausen :  Petry.     4to.     63  f. 

Palatinate. — Ueber  die  Lehenbiicher  der 
Kurfiirsten  und  Pfalzgrafen  Friedrich 
I  und  Ludwig  V  :  Zur  fiinfhundert- 
jahrigen  Jubelfeier  der  Euprecht- 
Carls-Universitat  in  Heidelberg  iiber- 
reicht  vom  grossherzoglichen  General- 
Landesarchiv  und  der  badischen  his- 
torischen  Commission.  Pp.  21,  plates. 
Frankfort :  Eommel.     4to.     4*50  m. 

Eeichstagsakten,  Deutsche.  IX  :  Deut- 
sche Eeichstagsakten  unter  Kaiser 
Sigmund.  Ill  [1427-1431].  Edited 
by  D.  Kerler.  Pp.  645.  Gotha : 
Perthes.     36  m. 

EosENHAGEN  (G.)  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Eeichsheerfahrt  von  Heinrich  VI  bis 
Rudolf  von  Habsburg.  Pp.  93.  Leip- 
zig :  Fock. 

RoTHBNHAUSLER   (K.)     Die   Abteien  und 


Stifte  des  Herzogthums  Wiirttemberg 
im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation.  Pp. 
269.  Stuttgart :  Deutsches  Volksblatt. 
3  m. 

Salomon  (F.)  Ungarn  im  Zeitalter  der 
Tiirkenherrschaft.  Translated  by  G. 
Jurany.  Pp.  407.  Leipzig:  Haessel. 
6  m. 

ScHELLHASs  (K.)  Das  Konigslager  vor 
Aachen  und  vor  Frankfurt  in  seiner 
rechtsgeschiehtlichen  Bedeutung  (Jas- 
trow's  'Historische  Untersuchungen.' 
IV).    Pp.  207.    Berlin  :  Gaertner.  6  m. 

ScHMiD  (L.)  Die  alteste  Geschichte  des 
erlauchten  Gesamthauses  der  konig- 
lichen  und  fiirstlichen  HohenzoUern. 
II :  Die  Geschichte  der  Graf  en  von 
ZoUern  von  der  Mitte  des  elften  bis 
Schluss  des  zwolften  Jahrhunderts 
nach  urkundlichen  Quellen  bearbeitet. 
Pp.  xlii,  265.  Tiibingen:  Laupp.  7*60  m. 

SiEGENEE  Urkunden-Buch.  Ed.  by  F. 
Philippi.  I:  Bis  1350.  Pp.  xxxix, 
249,  map.     Siegen  :  Kogler.     6  m. 

SiLLEM  (C.  H.  W.)  Die  Einfiihrung  der 
Eeformation  in  Hamburg.  (Schriften 
des  Vereins  fiir  Ref  ormationsgeschichte. 
XVII.)  Pp.  195, map.  Halle:  Niemeyer. 
3  m. 

Steindorff  (E.)  Bibliographische  Ueber- 
sicht  viber  Georg  Waitz'  Werke,  Ab- 
handlungen,  Ausgaben,  kleine  kritische 
und  publicistische  Arbeiten.  Pp.  34. 
Gottingen  :  Dieterich.     1  m. 

Wattenbach  (W.)  Uber  die  Inquisition 
gegen  die  Waldenser  in  Pommern  und 
der  Mark  Brandenburg.  Pp.  102. 
Berlin :  Reimer.     4to.     4  m. 

Wedel. — Der  Huldigungsbrief  der  Herren 
von  Wedel  fiii-  die  Sohne  Kaiser  KarPs 
IV.,  Wenzel,  Siegmund,  und  Johann, 
und  den  Markgrafen  Johann  von 
Mahren,  ausgestellt  auf  dem  Tage  zu 
Guben  am  28.  Mai  1374.  Pp.  4,  plate. 
Leipzig  :  Hermann.     Fol.     6-65  m, 

Wei7sackeb  (J.)  Der  Pfalzgraf  als  Rich- 
ter  iiber  den  Konig.  Pp.  84.  Gottingen  : 
Dieterich.     4to.     3*50  m. 

Zuckek  (M.)  Diirers  Stellung  zur  Refor- 
mation. Pp.  80.  Erlangen  :  Deichert. 
1-50  m. 
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and  its  bishops  [1700-1800].  2  vol. 
Pp.  780.     London  :  Longmans.     24, . 

BouTMY  (E.)  Le  d6veloppement  de  la 
constitution  et  de  la  soci6te  politique 
en  Angleterre.  Pp.  345.  Paris : 
Plon,  Nourrit  &  Cie. 

Cooke  (E.  A.)  The  diocesan  history  of 
Killaloe,  Kilfenora,  Clonfert,  and  Kil- 
macduagh  [a.d.  639-1886].  Pp.  148. 
Dublin:  Ponsonby.     12mo.     2/6. 

Ckaig-Brown  (T.)  The  history  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, or  chronicles  of  Ettrick 
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during  the  reign  of  Gallienus. A. 

Baudeillaet  :  The  claim  of  Philip  V 
[of  Spain]  to  the  croion  of  France  [deal- 
ing with  the  negotiations  that  took 
place  during  Louis  XV's  illness  in  1728, 
in  the  light  of  the  previous  renuncia- 
tions repeatedly  made  by  the  king  of 
Spain :— partly  from  the  archives  at 
Alcala].  L.  Pingaud  :  French  com- 
merce in  the  Levant  under  Louis  XVI 
[down  to  the  collapse  of  the  ^chelle  at 

Constantinople   in    1792] J.   Mab- 

TiNov :  On  the  '  Italic  legend '  [of  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Clement]. 

Bibliotheqae  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  xlvii. 
6. — H.  MoEAXviLLE  :  The  relations  of 
Charles  VI  tvith  Germany  [printing 
sixteen    unpublished    letters    of     the 

French  king,  April- July  1400]. H. 

F.  Delaboede  :  An  episode  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Alexander  Viand  Charles  VIII 
[arguing  that  the  true  date  of  the  papal 
bull  found  on  the  battle-field  of  For- 

novo  is  1  Feb.  1495,  not  1494] A. 

LE  Vavasseue  :  On  the  historical  value 

of    Guillaume   GrueVs    '  Chronicle  of 

_     Arthur    of     Richemont,    constable    of 

France  and  dnke  of  Britanny  '  [1393- 


1458,  estimated  as  written  rather  in  a 

local  than  a  national  interest] G. 

Paeis  :    Notice  of  Natalis  de    Wailly 

[f  4   Dec.  1886] Description  of  a 

Rouen  manuscript  of  Bede's  '  Hist. 
Eccl.,'  dc,  believed  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

Bevue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  i.  1. — 
January — Due  de  Beoglie  :  A  diplo- 
matic manifesto  of  Voltaire  [an  address 
to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  November 
10,  1744,  annotated  with  severe  com- 
ments by  his  friend  the  marquis 
d'Argenson] Baron  d'Avbil  :  Aus- 
tria and  the  German  confederation 
[1850-1851 ;  with  the  French  memo- 
randum of  5  March  1851,  and  lord 
Cowley's  note  of  7  March,  and  other 
documents]. G.  Eothan  :  The  alli- 
ance of  Germany  and  Austria  [1879]. 

D.  BiKELAs  :  The  formation  of  tJie 

Greek  state  and  its  limits,  from  the 
congress  of  Laybach  to  the  congress  of 

Berlin. Comte  E.  de  Baethelemy  : 

Struensie,  from  French  despatches  at 

Copenhagen    [1770-1772] E.     de 

Matjlde  :  Extradition  in  Ginevois  in 
the  fourteenth  century  [with  documents]. 
F.  Fdnck-Beentano  :  The  religious 
character  of  medieval  diplomacy  [illus- 
trated especially  from  an  unpublished 
notice   of    the   negotiations   preceding 

the   treaty  of   Arras,  1435]. Baron 

A.  Manno,  E.  Feereeo,  &  P.  Vayka  ;  On 
the  proposed  publication  of  the  des- 
patches of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  [1559-1814]. 

Annales  de  rEcole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  ii.  1—  Januury. — L.  Aucoc: 
De  la  delimitation  du  rivage  de  la  mer. 

A.   Lebon  :   La  constitution  alle- 

mande  et  Vhigimonie  pmssienne  [argu- 
ing that  the  imperial  constitution  is 
only   workable    through    the    position 

given  to  the  chancellor] H.  Gaidoz  : 

Les  vallees  franqaises  du  Piimont. 
[About  120,000  of  the  inhabitants  are 
French-speaking,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  inhabit  the  valley  of  Aosta.  The 
writer  describes  the  process  of  italiani- 
sation   begun   by  the   Italian  govern- 
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inent.] Fuzier  :  La  reorganisation 

de  riniput  sur  les  ierres  en  Italie 

Djdvaea  :  Chronique  de  lioumanie. 

Bulletin  Critique. — December  1 — L.  Du- 
chesne :  La  naissance  d'un  faussaire 
psettdo-isidorien  au  Mans. ^=z January 
15 — A.  Baudkillart:  Lettrcs  de  Henri 
IV  a  PailMs. 

Bulletin  £pigraphique.  —  September —  C. 
DE  liA  Berge  :  L' organisation  des  flottes 
romaines,  concluded. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du 
Frotestantisme  Fran9ai8,  xxxv.  11,  12. 
— November,  December — J.  Bonnet  : 
The  tolerance  of  cardinal  Sadolet,  two 
articles P.  Coebieee  :  The  reforma- 
tion in  Rouergue  [at  Villefranche  and 
Millau,  from  a  contemporary  narrative]. 

H.   L.   BoRDiER  :    Protestants    at 

Paris  [1766 :  police  census]. Account 

of  the  restoration  of  protestant  ivorship 

at  Paris  in  1791. C.  L.  Frossard  : 

On  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the 
reformed  churches  of  France,  concluded. 
N.  W.  :  List  of  huguenot  emi- 
grants at  Maldon  in  Essex  [1686,  from 
a  Bodleian  manuscript] .==xxxvi.  1, 2. 
January,  February — E.  Sayous  :    The 

huguenot    colony    at  Erlangen. L. 

DE  KiCHEMOND  prints  documents  rela- 
tive to  Odet  de  Nort,  pastor  at  La  Ro- 

chelle  [1540-1593] C.  Bead  prints 

papers  concerning  huguenot  and  foreign 
protestant  burials  in  Paris  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  two  articles J.  Bon- 
net :  The  tolerance  of  cardinal  Sadolet, 

continued. C.  Bead  prints  letters  of 

Theodore  de  B^ze  and  papers  relating 

to  him. A.  J.  Enschede  :  Huguenots 

at  Aardcnburg  [1685-1686]. H.  L. 

BoRDiER :  The  house  occupied  by  ad- 
miral Coligny  at  the  time  of  his  m^irder 
[with  an  illustration  and  map]. 

Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Ins- 
criptions. —  April  1886  —  Schlum- 
BEEGER  :  Unc  norivelle  vionnaie  royale 
ithiopienne  du  nigus  Kaleb,  roi  d'Ak- 
sum,  conqu6rant  de  I'Yemen  au  sixi^me 
si^cle.  -  -  MowAT :  Explication  cVune 
tnarque  monitaire  du  temps  de   Cons- 

tantin G.  Bai'st  :  De  la  provenance 

de  retain  dans  le  monde  ancien. H. 

d'Abbois  de  Jubainville  :  Lc  ^fundus  ' 
et  la  '  villa  '  en  Gaulc. 

le  Correspondant — November  10,  Decem- 
ber 25,  &  January  10 —P.  Thureau- 
Dangin  :  La  question  d'Oricnt  [1839- 
1846].  IV  :  La  guerre  en  vue  ;  V,  VI : 
La  paix  raffermie.==iV^O'!;cm6e7'  10  & 
25 — Comte  Waliszewski  :  Un  chapitre 
de  Vhistoire  de  Chantilly ;  Condi  et 
d'A7ighien,  candidats  au  trone  de  Po- 

logne    [1 656-1 667] rtrrpm  hpr  25 — 

Vicomte  d'Avenel  :  Organisation  et 
fonctionnement  de  Varmie  franr^aise 
pendant  la  guerre  de  trente  ans. 

Journal  KsiAtit^-ae.— September— TL.  Sad- 
vaire  :  Matfriaux  pour  servir  a  Vhis- 
toire de  la  numismatique  et  de  la 
mftrologie  musulmancs,  continued. 


January — Clermont- Ganneau:  La  stile 
de  Misa ;  examen  critique  du  texte. 

Journal  des  Savants.—  October— H.  Weil: 
Correspondance  de  Boeckh  et  de  C.  O. 
Mueller.  =  Jamtary — H.  Wallon  : 
L'histoire  des  Romains. 

Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique,  1886,  part  iv. — P.  Claeys  : 
History  of  the  Gilde  souveraine  et 
chevali&re  des  escrimeurs,  or  Chef- 
confririe  de   Saint-Michel,  at   Ghent. 

H.  Delehaye  :   On  the  biography 

of  Henry  of  Ghent,  continued  [expos- 
ing several  mistakes  as  to  his  identity]. 

L.  DE  ViLLERS  :  The  early  life  of 

Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  wife  of  John, 
duke  of  Touraine,  afterwards  dauphin, 
continued  [with  extracts  from  accounts, 
(fee] 

Nouvelle  "Revvie.— December  15 — A.  Eam- 
BAUD  :  Les  premiers  jours  de  la  revolu- 
tion, d'apr^s  des  papiers  inedits.=^= 
January — H.  Joly  :  Le  droit  naturel 
et  la  science  sociale. 

La  Kevolution  Fran9aise. — October — T. 
Lhuillier  :  Liste  annotee  des  diputis 
a  VassembUe  constituante  pour  les  bail- 
lages  de  Meaux,  Mclun,  Nemours,  et 
Provins,  concluded.  =^:  December. — 
H.  MoNiN  :  Etat  de  rcssort  duparlemcnt 

de     Paris     [1789]. V.     Jeanvrot  : 

Pierre  Siizor,  iveque  cofistitutionnel  de 
Tours. 

Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littcia- 
ture. — November  15 — A.  Chuquet  : 
Coiicey's  '  Coalition  de  1701. '^=22 — 
P.  Bonnaissieux  :  Les  arrets  du  conseil 
d'etat  (r^gne  de  Henri  IV) .=^29— A. 
CnnQUET  :  Recent  literatiore  of  the 
French   rpr.nhi.tinn. T)pr.i>m.ht<r    13 — 

A.  Hauvette:  Gompcrz,  '  UeberdenAb- 
schluss  des  Herodoteischen  Geschichts- 
werkes.'  •  27  —  L.  Mention  :  Le 
capitaine   Merle,   gentilhomme   du  roi 

de      Nnvn.rrp .friminry    17— T.       DE 

L. :  Halphen's  '  Discours  du  roi 
Henri  IV'  [1599],  (£-c.=24— E. 
MiJNTZ :  Les  sarcophages  chreiiens  de 
la  Gaule.^=^31 — L.  Carrac  :  Janet's 

'  Histoire  de  la  science  politique.' 

G.  Platon  :  Flach's  '  Origines  de  I'an- 

ciennc    France.' February  14.— A. 

Chuquet  :  Sorel's  '  Chute  de  la  royatUe.' 

Bevue  des  Eeux-Mondes. — November  1- 
G.  KoTHAN  :  Les  relations  de  la  France 
et  de  la  Prusse  [1867-1870],  VIII :  L'Al- 

lemagne  et  I'ltalie  a  la  fin  de  1867. = 

15 — The  Same  :  La  Prusse  et  la  confe- 
rence;  la  question  romaine  au  corps 
Ugislatif  [18(37^.=^  January  1 — C. 
Eousset  :  Le  gouvernement  du  mare- 
cJial  Clauzel  en  Algerie  [1835-1836]. 

Revue  de  Geographic. — November — L. 
Drapeyron  :  Une  application  de  la 
geographie    a    I'etude     de     Vhistoire : 

Jeanne  d'Arc  et  Philippe  le  Bon. 

L.  Deschamps  :  Mimoire  du  chevalier 
de  Razilly  a  Richelieu. '=^=Jantiary — 
P.  MouGEOLLE :  La  geographic,  nouvelle 
methodc  d'investigation  historique. 
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Bevue  des  Etudes  Juives. — October — I. 
LoEB :  R^glement  des  Juifs  de  Castile 
[1439] ; — Sac  des  juiveries  de  Valence  et 

de    Madrid J.   Weyl  :   Les    Juifs 

prot4g4s  aux  ichelles  du  Levant  et  en 
Barbaric. 

Bevne  Maritime  et  Coloniale. — January- 
Febncary — Chabaud-Aknault  :  Etvdes 
Mstoriques  sur  la  marine  militaire  de  la 
France,  continued. 

Bevue  Politique  et  Litteraire. — Novem- 
ber 27 — J.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  :  Louis 
XIII  et  Richelieu. 

Bevne  de  I'Histoire  des  Beligions. — Sep- 
tember— A.  Ekville  :  L'empereur 
Julien,  concluded.  November. — J. 


Reville  :  L^histoire  des  religions ;  sa 
mitliode  et  son  rdle. 
Bevue  de  la  Kevolution. — November-De- 
cember— F.  A.  Lefebvke  :  Une  com- 
mune bourbonnaise  pendant  la  rivolu- 
tion,     continued.  ==  November  —  La 

Fayette  en  1792 Les  diUguis  de  la 

commune  de  Paris  a  Chantilly  [1792], 

La  Vendue  en  1799 Lettre  du 

general  Macdonald  au  directoire  ex6cu- 
tif.        December — J.  Moore  :   Journal 

d'un  Anglais  en  France  [1792],  II 

Tentative  de  dibarqtiement  dea  Anglais 
a  Ostende  [nd8].^^Jamiary — H. 
Taine  :    La  Provence   en    1790-1791. 

G.  DE  Cadoxjdal  :  Georges  Cadoudal 

et  la  Chouannerie  :  L'arm6e  rouge. 


II.   GEEMANY   AND   AUSTKIA 


Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift,  Ivii.  2. 
Munich. — Freiherr  T.  von  Buhlek  : 
Correspondence  of  dnke  Karl  Eugen  of 
Wilrtemberg  tuith  Freiherr  H.  A.  von 
Bilhler  [Kanzleidirektor  to  prince  Po- 

temkin]   in   the  years  1786-1789 

F.  GoRRES :  Historical  criticism  and 
legend  [taking  specimen  legends  and 
seeking  for  the  basis  of  fact  in  them]. 

K.  Habler  :  Recent  literature  upon 

Columbus. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gdrres-Gesell- 
schaft,  viii.  1.  Munich.— J.  G.  Mayer  : 
Bishop  Friedrich  Nausea  of  Vienna  at 
the  council  of  Trent  [from  an  unpub- 
lished   manuscript   at    Schaffhausen]. 

K.  VON  HoFLER :    The  Heidelberg 

quincentenary  in  the  light  of  history 
[chiefly  a  severe  criticism  of  Kuno  Fi- 
scher's   '  Festrede  '] H.  Grauert: 

Georg  Waitz  [biographical  and  critical 

notice] Freiherr  L.  von  Borch  :  On 

the  imperial  title  of  Otto  I  [an  attempt 
to  explain  the  peculiar  significance  of 
the  title  '  Imperator  Augustus  Roma- 
norum  et  Francorum,'  used   in  some 

documents    of    the    year   .966]. H. 

Finke  :  On  the  history  of  the  council  of 
Constance  [confirming  some  points  in 
Von  der  Hardt's  text  from  a  Vienna 
manuscript]. 

Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  S,ltere 
Deutsche  Geschichtskunde,  xii.  2. 
Hanover. — W.  Gundlach  :  Synopsis  of 
the  materials  for  the  section  of  '  Epi- 
stolce '  of  the  Frankish  time  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  '  Monumenta  Germanim  ' 

[down  to  911] B.  Krusch  :  Chlodo- 

vecKs  victory  over  the  Alamanni  [at- 
tacking   Vogel's    hypothesis,     Sybel's 

'Zeitschrift,'   Ivi.   385] P.    Hasse  : 

Description  of  the  Angers  fragment  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus  [c.  1200 ;   now  at 

Copenhagen] J.  May  :  Life  of  Paul 

of  Bemried  [the  biographer  of  Gregory 

VII] H.  Bresslau  :  The  title  of  the 

Merovingian  kings  [criticism  of  Julien 

Havet] M.     Manitius  :     Notes    on 

Eahewin,  Ruotger,  and  Lambert  [with 


reference  to  their  use  of  phrases,  &c., 
borrowed  from  classical  and  other 
writers] K.  Zeumer  :  A  newly  dis- 
covered fragment  of  West-Gothic  law 
[the  text  reprinted  from  Gaudenzi's 
edition,  Bologna,  1886.  The  writer 
considers  the  capitulary  to  be  a  private 

compilation] -A.   Goldmann   prints 

short  annates  from  122  to  1044  [from  a 

Madrid    manuscript] W.   Watten- 

BACH  and  E.  Thommen  print  papal  bulls 
[relating  to  the  monasteries  of  Brondolo 

and    Beinwiel] R.   Rohbicht  :    On 

letters  of  Honorius  III  [of  interest  for 
German  history]. 

Forschungen  zur  Deutscheu  Geschichte, 
zzvi.  3.  Gottingen.— J.  Jungfeb:  On 
the  history  of  Fiiedrich  of  Homburg 
[1674-5],  from  materials  at  Berlin  and 

Darmstadt G.  Droysen  :    On  some 

disputed  points  relating  to  duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Weimar C.  Bornhak  :  The 

influence  of  the  reception  of  foreign  law 
upon  the  transfonnation  of  the  older 

German    judicial    constitution C. 

VoLKMAR :  Lothar  IIFs  attitude  to- 
ivards  the  contest  concerning  investi- 
ttires  [examined  in  detail  with  reference 
to  his  own  election,  and  to  the  eccle- 
siastical appointments  in  different  parts 

of  the  empire] W.  Wiesener:  0» 

the    historical    value  of   Ebo^s   '  Vita 

Ottonis  episcopi  Bambergensis.' A. 

Edel  :  On  the  authorship  of  the  '  Gesta 
Heinrici  IV  metrice '  [arguing  against 
Pannenborg's  view  that  the  work  is  by 

Lambert    of    Hersfeld]. H.   Hahn: 

The  poets  Tatwin  and  Eusebius  [deal- 
ing with  the  authorship  of  Anglo-Saxon 

'  Mnigmata. '] J.  von  Pflugk-Hart- 

TUNG :  On  the  history  of  the  West-Gothic 
king  Leovigild  [discussing  the  question 
of    his   supposed   dependence   on    the 

empire]. 0.    Fischer:     Boniface's 

office  of  legate  and  his  mission  in 
Saxony. 

K.  B.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  za 
Miinchen — Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.- 
philol.  und  hist.  Classe,  1886,  1-3. — 
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F.  Geegobovius  :  Did  Alaric  destroy  the 
national  gods  of  Greece  ?  [arguing  against 
the  opinion  of  Fallmerayer,  and  main- 
taining that  most  of  the  destruction  took 

place  before  Alaric' s  invasion] . Wtjk- 

DiNGEK :  On  the  system  of  military 
defence  in  Bavaria  under  the  elector 
Maximilian  I  [with  a  sketch  of  the 
Bavarian   military   organisation    prior 

to     the    seventeenth     century] E. 

ScHOLL  :  On  Attic  legislation  [an 
examination  of  the  documents  quoted 
in  Demosth.  contra  Timocr.  §§  20-23, 

33,  condemned   by  Westermann] 

J.  W.  VON  Planck  :  On  Widukind's 
account  (ii.  10)  of  the  ordeal  by  battle 
at  Steele  [938,  analysing  the  text  in 
the  light  of  other  accounts  of  judicial 
proceedings  ;  with  the  conclusion  that 
Otto  the  Great  did  not  then  order  the 
trial  by  battle  in  preference  to  another 
means  of  settling  the  dispute,  but 
simply  directed   from  what  class  the 

combatants  should   be  chosen]. E. 

WoLFFLiN :  On  the  Motiumentuvi  An- 
cyranum,  and  on  the  inscription  of 
Lambcesis  of  Hadrian. 

Treitschke  &  Delbriick's  Preussische 
Jahrbucher,  lix.  1-3 — January-March. 
Berlin. — Dr.  H.  Babucke  prints  vmt- 
ratives  of  the  flight  of  tioo  Hugttenots 
from  France  [1685-1687.  The  editor 
omits. to  notice  that  the  first  narrative 
is  an  incorrect  German  version  of  the 
French  original  which  was  published 
in  1868  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de 
I'hist.  du  protest,  franp.'  xvii.  487- 
495]. H.  ZiMMEE :  On  the  import- 
ance of  the  Irish  element  for  medieval 
civilisation  [dealing  with  the  Irish 
missionary-scholars,  with  illustrations 
from  manuscripts  and  from  the  history 

of  libraries  abroad]. H.  Delbbuck  : 

The  work  on  the  Danish  tvar  of  1864 

published  by  the  Generalstab. T.  v. 

T. :  The  strategy  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  [1877-78],  two  articles. 

Denifle  &  Ehrle's  Archiv  fiir  Litteratur- 
und  Kircheu-Geschiclite  des  Mittel- 
alters,  ill.  1,  2.  Berlin. — F.  Ehele  : 
On  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  the 
council  of  Vienne,  concluded  [printing 
a  sketch  for  a  projected  collection  of 
documents  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  Spirituals,  by  Eaymund  of  Fronsac ; 
protests  of  Bonagrazia  of  Bergamo 
against  his  banishment ;  the  replies  of 
Ubertino  da  Casale  to  the  articles 
brought  against  him,  1310 ;  with  his 
charges  against  the  Franciscan  commu- 
nity, and  the  replies  of  the  latter ;  to- 
gether with   other  documents]. H. 

Denifle  prints  the  statutes  of  the  law- 
university  of  Bologna  [1317-1347],  from 
a  manuscript   at   Pressburg,  and   dis- 


cusses their  relation  to  those  of  Padua, 
Perugia,  and  Florence.  Appended  is  a 
new  edition  of  the  introduction  to  the 
Paduan  statutes, '  De  origine  et  processu 
juris  scholastici  PadvaniJ' 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Korgenlan- 
dischen  Gesellschaft,  xi.  3. -A.  F. 
Stenzlee  :    Das    Schwertklingen    Ge- 

lilbde    der    Iivier. 1.    Guim ;     The 

church-history  of  the  catJwlikos  Sabh- 
rlSu'  I  [596-604],  a  fragment  of  his 
biography  from  a  Vatican  manuscript. 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fUr  Oester- 
reichisclie    GescMchtsforschung,    viii. 

1.  Innsbruck. — G.  Seeligee  :  On  the 
administration  of  the  imperial  chancery 
by  the  elector  [archbishop  Adolf]  of 
Mentz  [1471-1475],  with  a  fragment  of 

the     accounts    for     1471-1472 F. 

ZiMMEEMANN  I  On  a  privilege  granted  by 
king  Lewis  I  [1380]  to  the  church  of 

Marienburg,    in    Transsilvania P. 

Kehe  :  Notes  on  the  papal  registers  of 
supplications  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

with    a    facsimile S.    Steinheez  : 

Charles  IV^s  treaties  with  the  WittelS' 
bach  dukes  at  Eltville,  1349  [with  two 
documents  bearing  on  the  claim  to  the 

margraviate   of  Brandenburg].- E. 

Heyck  prints  a  contemporary  poem  on 
the  siege  of  Gran  [1595]. 

Theologische  Quartalschrift,  Ixviii,  4. 
Tiibingen. — W.  Maexens  :  On  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  three  chapters  of  the  '  Vita 
Hadriani  J'  [cc.  xli-xliii,  containing 
the  famous  statement  of  the  donation 
by  Charles  the  Great  to  the  papacy  of 
the  Exarchate,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
&c.  The  writer  argues  against  their 
genuineness.]  =  Ixix,  1,  —  Linsen- 
mann  :  On  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints  in  the  christian  church 
[reply  to  Benrath,  in  the  '  Theol.  St. 
u.  Krit.'  for  1886]. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1887, 

2.  Gotha. — G.  Heide  :  Unpublished 
papers  relating  to  Luther,  Veil  Dietrich, 
and  Hieronymus  Paunigartner. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Katholische  Theologie,  zi. 
1.  Innsbruck.— B.  Duhb,  S.  J. :  The 
cliarges  against  fatlier  Petre,  con- 
tinued.  H.  Geisae  :  On  the  manu- 
scripts of  Paul  the  Deacon's  Vita  Gre- 

gorii     [printing    a    new    text] N. 

NiLLES :  On  the  vow  of  tJie  Teutonic 
knights. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Theologie,  xxx.  1.  Leipzig. 
— F.  GoBEEs :  St.  George  in  history, 
legend,  and  art  [decided  to  be  histori- 
cally not  the  Cappadocian,  but  belonging 
to  the  time  of  some  persecution  before 

Constantine]. A.  Hilgenfeld  :  Tlie 

battle  of  Issos  in  the  Old  Testament  [a 
new  interpretation  of  Psalm  Ixviii.j. 
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III.   GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  IKELAND 


Churcli  Quarterly    Keview.      No.  46. — 

January — Egyptian    Christianity. 

Life  of  Robert  Forbes,  bisJvop  of  Ross 
[from  his  journals  1762  &  1770]. 

-  Early  church  history The  anti- 
quities of  Devon The  early  history 

of  Oxford  [the  writer  questions  the 
connexion  of  the  university  with  any 

.  older  schools  at  Oxford,  and  discredits 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
former  before  about  1186.  The  rest  of 
the  article  deals  chiefly  with  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  university]. 

Dublin  Review.  3rd  Series.  No.  33. — 
January — Kev.  T.  B.  Scanxell  :  The 
English    constitution    in    theory    and 

■  practice  [dealing  with  changes  since 
1688,    and    comparing   American    and 

colonial  systems  of  government] 

Rev.  A.  Hamilton  :  Ancient  Benedictine 

,     customs. Miss  E.  M.  Clerke  :  The 

:     Portuguese    in  India Rev.   T.   E. 

Beidgett  :  The  emigration  of  French 
priests  in  1792  [with  an  account  of  the 


support  given  to  them  in  England  from 
government  grants  and  other  sources 
until  1817]. 

Edinburgh  Review.  No.  337. — Janunry — 

The  ancient  latvs  of  Wales.- Tliomas 

Hobbes. TJieliouse  of  Douglas  [based 

on     W.     Eraser's    privately     printed 

'  Douglas  Book  ']. The  third  part  of 

the  '  Greville  Memoirs  '  [1852-1860]. 

Quarterly  Review.  No.  327.-  January 
— Lord  Siiaftesbury' s   life  and  work. 

Naucratis    and     the     Greeks     in 

ancient  Egypt  [sketching  the  relations 
between  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies]. 

Scottish  Review.  No  ■x.yii.— January — 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts 

over    Scotsmen. D.    Bikelas  :    By- 

zantinism  and  Hellenism  [criticism  of 
Montesquieu  and  Gibbon ;  with  con- 
siderations as  to  the  causes  of  the  decay 

of  the  empire]. St.  Magnus  of  the 

Orkneys. 


IV.   ITALY 


Archivio    Storico    Italiano,    xviii.  —  G. 

Mazzatinti  prints  five  political  letters 
of  V.  Armanni  [5  April-1  June  1643, 
containing  reports  of   news  as  to  the 

war    in    England]. L.     Zdekauer  : 

Gambling  in  Italy,  especially  in  Flo- 
rence, in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. C.  Vassallo  :  Falsifica- 
tions in  the  history  of  Asti  (two  ar- 
ticles)  G.  Mancini  :  On  a  dialogue 

'  De  Libertate  '  written  by  Alamanno 
Binuccini  against   the  government  of 

Lorenzo   the  Magnificent. A.  R. : 

On  a  diary  kept  by  Girolamo  Liicclie- 

sini    in    Prussia   [1780-1783] C. 

Gtjasti  prints  two  letters  of  Paul  III 
in  favour  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 

G.  B.  Intra  :  A  page  in  the  life  of 

prince  Vincenzo  Gonzaga  [1580-1587]. 

A.  Neei  :  Francesco  Algarotti,  the 

diplomatist  [with  letters  of  Frederick  II, 
1740-1742] P.  Rajna:  An  inscrip- 
tion at  Nepi  [1131], 1.  Del  Ldngo  : 

A  feud  in  Florence  [1295]. 
Rivista  Storica  Italiana,  iii.  4.  Turin. 
T.  Sandonnini  :  Tlie  controvennes 
concerning  the  trial  of  Galileo  [defend- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  protocol  of 
26  Feb.  1616,  relative  to  his  submission 
before  cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  deny- 
ing that  he  was  tortured  at  the  trial  of 
1633.  A  letter  by  cardinal  Barberini 
to  the  inquisitor  at  Modena,  2  July 
1633,  is  appended, '  together  with  the 
text  of   the  sentence   and   abjuration, 

22   July] U.   Balzani  :    Review   of 

Hodgkin's   '  Italy  and  her  Invaders,' 

III,    IV. G.    Pipitone-Fedeeico  : 

Amari's  '  Guerra  del  Vespro  siciliano  ' 


[including  a  list  of  the  more  important 
changes  in  the  ninth  edition]. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  xiii.  4. — A. 
DiNA  :  Ludovico  il  Moro  from  the  date 
of  his  accession  to  power  [a  narrative 
partly  based  on  archives  at  Milan  and 
Florence].   —  R.    Reinier  :    Gasparo 

Visconti,  concluded. R.  Sabbadini  : 

Letters  atid  speeches  publisJud  and  un- 
published of  Gasparino  Barzizza  [a 
bibliography],  concluded  [with  indexes], 

Z.  VoLTA  :  Pope  Martin  Vat  Milan 

[printing  notices  from  an  unpublished 
chronicle  by  Bartolomeo  Morone,  juris- 
consult  of   Milan]. E.   Motta  :    A 

pilgrimage    to   the  Holy  Land   [1476J 

with  documents. S.   Filippo  :    TJie 

Duomo  of  Milan  [a  bibliography  of 
works  relating  to  the  cathedral,  with 
index]. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napo- 
letane,  xi.  3. — N.  Baeone  :  Extracts 
from  the  '  Ratio  Thesaurariorum  '  pre- 
served among  the  Angevin  registers  at 

Naples,  continued   [1326-1383] N. 

F.  Faraglia  prints  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  riot  at  Naples  in  1585. 

G.  DE  Blasiis  :  The  houses  of  the 

Angevin  princes  in  tlie  Piazza  di  Cas- 
telnuovo  [with  a  history  of   the  site]. 

G.  DE  Petka  :  Catalogue  of  a  lioard 

of  coins  recently  discovered  at  Naples 
[struck  by  princes  of  Achaia,  dukes  of 
Athens,   &c.,   in    the    thirteenth    and 

fourteenth  centuries;  with  plate]. 

B.  Capasso  prints  a  diploma  of  king 

Ren4[liS8]. E.  Nunziante  describes 

some  letters  of  Jovianu^  Pontanus,  king 
Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  others,  preserved 
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in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS. 
22818),  of   which  he  gives  specimens 

ri489-1495j. N.  F.  Faraglia  prints 

documents  relating  to  Giovanni  and 
Filippo  Villani  the  elder,  and  to  Persia 
di  Ser  Bninetto  Latino  [1327-1328]. 
Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di 
Storia  Patria,  ix.  3,  4. — B.  Fontana  : 
Vittoria  Colonna,  tnarchesa  di  Pescara, 
and  the  defence  of  the  Capuchins  [with 
seven  letters  from  and  to  her,  1535- 

1537] G.  ToMASSETTi :   Account  of 

the  Roman  Campagna  in  the  middle 
ages,  continued  [with  plans  and  views]. 
E.  Sakti  :  Posthwmous  notes  on  the 
topography  of  Rome,  collected  by  G. 
Pelliccioni,    concluded    [dealing    with 

regiones  v-xiv ;  with  illustrations] 

A.  Luzio  :  Federico  Oonzaga,  a  hostage 
at  the  court  of  Julius  II  [relating  the 
fortunes  of  the  marquis  from  August 
1509  to  March  1513,  with  unedited  let- 
ters].  G.   CoLETTi  :   Extracts  from, 

the  diary  of  Stcfano  Caffari,  continued 


[1448-1452,    and    1438-1439]. E, 

Teza  prints  an  anonymous  satirical 
poem  against  Paul  V  [1607]  from  a 
rare  edition  collated  with  a  manuscript 

at    Florence G.   Levi  prints   two 

minutes  of  letters  of  Boniface  VIII 
[c.  1299]  from  the  archiepiscopal  ar- 
chives at  Ravenna.  [They  relate  to 
the  occupation  of  Argenta  on  the  part 
of  the  marchesi  d'Este  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  church  of  Eavenna.] 
Archivio  Storico  Siciliano.  New  Series, 
xi.  1. — G.  Lagumina:  Father  Joseph 
Sterzinger  and  fifteenth-century  Sici- 
lian bibliography V.  di  Giovanni  : 

The  Slavonian  qiiarter  in  Palermo 
[with  an  account  of  other  settlements 
of  foreigners]. — -G.  M.  Columba:  The 
first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  [b.c. 

427-424]. E.  Pelaez  :    The  life  of 

Ariadcno  Barbarossa  [translated  from 
an  unpublished  Spanish  version  of  the 
original  Turkish,  with  commentary 
and  notes]  continued. 


V.   KUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  R.  Mokfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina). — December 
— N.  KoLMAKov :  The  old  courts 
[sketches  of  Russian  criminal  procedure 

in    former    times]. Ivan    Skobelev 

[an  account  of  the  military  career  of 
the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Rus- 
sian general] N.  Miloshevich:  Se- 

bastopol  on  the  night  of  the  21th  of 
August,  old  style  [account  of  the  re- 
treat from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
side  by  an  eye-witness]. ==Jiam(ar?/ 
-V.  TiJiosTCHOTJK  :  The  American  em- 
bassy to  Russia  in  1866  [sent  with  the 
ironclad  Miantonomo  to  congratulate 
Alexander  II  on  his  escape  from  the 

attempt  of  Karakazov]. N.  Krude- 

neb:  Tlie  second  battle  of  Plevna 

T.  Tikhmenev  :  Cavalry  reconnoitring 
beyond  the  Balkans  in  IQll .■==Feb- 
rtiary — Rrissian  favourites  [selections 
with  notes  from  the  work  of  Helbig 
already  cited,  continued].  —  V.  Bakou- 
NiNA  :  T}ie  Persian  expedition  of  1796 
[taken  from  the  papers  of  an  old  lady 
now  deceased,  wife  of  a  general.  The 
expedition  was  directed  in  the  last  year 
of  Catherine's  reign  against  Agha  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  who  had  attacked  Geor- 
gia, then  under  Russian  protection] 

A.  Kalinovski  :  Yakov  Koidniev  [a 
sketch  of  the  military  career  of  one  of 
the   favourite   captains    of   Souvorov]. 

V.    Semevski  :    Struxjgles   between 

tlie  serfs  and  their  masters  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  [an  inter- 
esting paper  illustrating  the  condition 
of  the  peasants]. 

The  Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski 
Viestnik).  —  December  —  I.  Arseniev  : 
Warsaw    in     1861     [an     account     of 


the  city  just  before  the  insurrection]. 

A.  Brl-ckner  :  Neiu  materials  for 

the   history  of  the   early  part   of  tlie 

reign  of  Catherine  II,  continued. 

A.  R. :  The  expedition  to  Logishin  [a 
story  of  the  rebellion  of  the  peasants 

in  1874]. N.  Bielozeeskaya  :  A  Don 

Cossack  in  London  [an  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  Cossack  Zemlenoukhin 
who  came  to  London  with  a  Russian 
general  in  lSlZ].-=January—^. 
BoRSTCHov :  The  suicide  of  general 
Gerstenziveig  [a  sad  episode  at  Warsaw 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection of  1863] January  Febru- 
ary— S.  Tatistchev  :  The  emperor 
Nicliolas  atid  the  Austrian  court  [a 
critical  estimate  of  the  position  in 
which  Russia  stood  to  Austria  during 

the     reign] A.    Molchanov  :     Tlie 

memoirs  of  Hobart  Pasha  [a  criti- 
cism of  this  work  by  no  means  un- 
favourable ;  we  must  remember  that, 
although  a  great  Slavenfrcsser,  Hobart 
Pasha  always  bears  a  manly  testimony 
to  the  bravery  of  the  Russian  soldiers]. 
February — P.  Ousov  :  Among  the 
ascetics  [an  account  of  Russian  sec- 
taries, with  many  interesting  details]. 
Characteristics  of  prince  Alex- 
ander of  Battenberg  [an  unfavourable 
account  from  the  Russian  point  of  view, 
with  some  anecdotes  gathered  at  War- 
saw concerning  the  prince's  maternal 

ancestors] A.  Molchanov  :  English 

histoi'ical  writers  on  Russia  [a  criticism, 
among  other  works,  of  Spencer  Wal- 
pole's  '  History  of  England  from  1815,' 
vol.  V.]. 
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VI.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria,  ix.  5. — November — V.  de  la 
FuENTE  criticises  the  legends  relatitig 
to  La  Santa  Cruz  de  Caravaca.  [The 
appearance  of  the  cross  dates  probably 
from  1232  ;  the  fabulous  accretions  are 
the  work  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries] E.  Saavedka  gives 

a  note  on  the  fief  of  Andorra.  [The 
vegu^r  has,  until  recent  changes,  been 
selected  from  a  family  of  Beam  bear- 
ing the   title   of   the   count   of   Foix]. 

F.   CoDEBA    exposes    the   false   or 

unauthentic   character   of   the  Arabic 

texts  of  D.  Faustino  Muscat. Fidel 

FiTA :  TJie  Jewry  of  Segovia  [statistics 
of  the  Jewish  population  previous  and 
subsequent  to  massacre  of  1391 ;  account 
of  the  execution  in  1468  of  fifteen  Jews 
on  charge  of  murdering  a  child  in  Holy 
week ;  miracle  of  the  Host  stolen  by  Jews 
in  1415  ;  trial  of  don  Mayr  Alguadds, 
a  royal  physician ;  royal  letters  of  the 
fourteenth  century  protecting  certain 
monopolies  of  Franciscans  and  Domi- 
nicans from  Jewish  competition  ; 
statistics  of  the  poll-tax  of  thirty 
dineros  on  Jews  over  fourteen  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  giving 
evidence  of  the  conversions  by  San  Vi- 
cente Ferrer  ;  and  other  documents, 
tfcc]  fi — December — F.  Fita:  Note 
on  three  sepulchral  inscriptions  from 

Merida  of  the    Visigothic  period 

M.  Oliver  publishes  documents  from 
the  archives  of  Osuna  relating  to  Alex- 
ander VI  and  his  descendants  [with 
notes.  They  comprise  genealogies  ; 
dispensations  by  Sixtus  IV  to  Casar 
Borgia  empowering  him  to  take  orders 
and  hold  benefices,  and  to  Pedro 
Luis,  duke  of  Gandia,  to  acquire  pro- 
perty ;  letters  of  king  Ferdinand 
granting  legitimation  and  naturalisa- 
tion to  Caesar  Borgia,  and  knighthood 
to  Pedro  Luis  for  gallantry  at  capture 
of  Eonda  (it  was  after  this  that  the 
duchy  of  Gandia  was  bought) ;  a  will 
of  Pedro  Luis ;  bull  of  Alexander  VI 
legitimating  Juan  the  younger,  and 
confessing  paternity.  The  documents 
show  that  Pedro  Luis  (1458-1488)  was 
born  '  de  tunc  diacono  cardinali  et 
soluta,'  that  Juan  (1474),  Crosar  (1475), 
Lucretia,  and  Jofre  were  born  '  ex  adul- 
terio  '  '  de  episcopo  cardinali  et  conju- 
gata  '      (Bennossa,     Vannozza),     that 


Juan  the  younger  (1501)  was  the  son  by 
a  different  mother  of  Alexander  VI  and 
not  of  Cftisar.  Sefior  Oliver  complains 
that  copies  are  given  without  permis- 
sion and  not  quite  correctly  in  Thuasne's 
'  Joannis  Burchardi  Diarium,'  vol.  iii. 
appendix] F.  Fita  :  Unedited  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Jewry  of  Segovia 
[1490  ;  depositions  of  witnesses,  &c  ] 
X.  1. — January  —  Notice  of  a 
Latin  sepulchral  inscription  from  Bue- 
nafuente  in  the  diocese  of  Sigiienza 
of  linguistic  and  geographical  interest ; 
the  epitaph  of  Otlw,  bishop  of  Gerona 
(flOlO),  corrected  and  completed  from 
a  MS.  belonging  to  Seiior  Chia,  and  a 
panegyric  of  the  bishop,  apparently  of 

the  thirteenth  century F.  Codera  : 

Inscriptions  on  fifteen  Arabic  coins,  with 
translation,  by   F.  Caballero   Infante. 

A.  Mabia  Fabie  notices  the  Nueva 

coleccidn  de  documentos  para  la  historia 
de  Mixico  by  J.  G.  Icazbalceta  [the  docu- 
ments are  connected  with  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  are  in  great  part  from  the  hand 
of  Jeronimo  de  Mendieta.  The  reviewer 
adds  three  letters  by  this  father,  two 
addressed  to  Juan  de  Ovando,  president 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  one 
to  Philip  II.  They  touch  on  the  abuses 
of  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the 
Indies,  and  the   hostility  of  the  civil 

authorities  to   the  order]. F.   Fita 

continues  the  publication  of  documents 
relative  to  the  Jewry  of  Segovia  [touch- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  Jewish  property 
(interesting  as  to  tenure),  and  conver- 
sions in  1492], 

Revista  de  Ciencias  Historicas,  iv.  5.- — 
J.  de  Tavebneb  t  de  Akdena:  His- 
toria de    los    condes    de  Empurias   y 

de  Perelada,   continued C.   Bosch 

DE  LA  Tbinxekia:  Fiestas  que  celebrd 
Barcelona  en  Jwnor  a  Felipe  V. 

Revista  Contemporanea. — November  15  & 
January  15. — A.  de  Sandoval  :  Estu- 
dios  acerca  de  la  edad  media,  continued. 

Revista  de  Espana. — August  25. — A. 
Weil  :  Los  voluntaries  espaiioles  en  el 
sitio  de  Buda  [1686]  :  don  Antonio 
Gonzalez  y  el  duque  de  Be  jar.==Decew- 
ber  10  &  25.— J.  S.  de  Toca  :  Sor  Maria 
de  Agreda.=^JanuMry  25. — R.  San- 
TiLLAN :   Los  sux^esos  de  1820  d  1823. 

J.    Olmedilla    y    Puig  :    Estudio 

histdrico  de  la  vida  y  escritos  del  sabio 
espanol  Andris  Laguna. 


VII.   SWITZEELAND 


Anzeiger  fiir  Schweizerische  Geschichte. 
New  Series,  xvii.  1-6.  Solothurn. — 
W.  Tobleb-Meyer  :  On  recurring 
groups  of  place-names  in  Switzerland 
[suggested  as  a  clue  to  stages  in  the 
settlement  of  the  country] G.  To- 


BLEE :  Notes  on  the  life  of  Konrad 
Justinger,  with  an  account  of  tico  Frei- 
burg manuscripts  of  his  chronicle  added 

by     T.     VON    Liebenau. Countess 

Margaret  of  Toggenburg. G.  Tobler 

prints  a  letter  of  duke  Lewis  of  Savoy 
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to  the  toivn  of  Bern,  relative  to  an 
appeal  for  help  against  Ziirich  ad- 
dressed by  the  dukes  of  Austria  to  the 
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Aetms  and  Boitiface 

THE  *  groans  of  the  Britons '  are  a  familiar  flourish  of  rhetoric^ 
heard  of  doubtless  by  many  who  have  never  thought  of  the 
writing  in  which  the  words  are  found  as  one  of  those  few  precious 
rays  of  light  which  feebly  pierce  the  darkness  which  covers  the  fall 
of  Britain  and  the  rise  of  England.  I  can  remember  looking  on  them 
in  childish  days  in  another  light.  It  may  be  that  I  then  looked  on 
the  groans  of  the  Britons  as  the  groans  of  men  in  whom  I  had  a 
direct  interest,  as  the  groans  of  our  forefathers,  and  not  of  them 
whom  our  forefathers  supplanted.  But  I  well  remember  being 
puzzled  at  the  description  of  the  person  to  whom  those  groans  were 
sent.  'Aetius  thrice  consul'  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
seemed  a  strange  and  contradictory  being.  We  were  then  taught 
that  the  Eoman  commonwealth  came  to  an  end  in  the  year  30  before 
Christ,  as  we  were  taught  that  the  Eoman  empire  came  to  an  end 
in  the  year  476  after  Christ.  In  those  days  a  Eoman  consul — 
other  perhaps  than  the  horse  of  Gains  Csesar — after  the  one  mystic 
year  seemed  as  impossible  as  a  Eoman  emperor  after  the  other 
mystic  year.  What  would  one  have  thought  in  those  days  if  one 
had  lighted  on  some  of  those  passages  in  the  Spanish  annals  of  the 
sixth  century  which  tell  how  the  son  of  a  West-Gothic  king  rebelled 
against  his  father  and  went  over  to  the  republic  ?  ^  Even  at  a  far 
later  stage  of  study,  it  is  not  without  a  certain  peculiar  feeling,  a 

'  See  John  of  Biclar  in  Roncalli,  ii.  391,  recording*  the  revolt  of  Eormengild. 
Leovegildus  rex,  filio  Hermenegildo  ad  rempuhlicani  commigrante.  That  means  that 
he  mthdrew  to  the  imperial  province  in  the  south  of  Spain.  The  phrase  is  common 
enough,  and  goes  on  into  the  time  of  Fredegar  and  his  continuators.  It  is  perhaps 
strangest  of  all  when  Pippin  makes  Aistulf  promise  ut  ulterius  ad  sedem  apostolicam 
Romanavi  et  rempublicam  mmquam  accederet.  Only  by  this  time  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  faintest  change  of  meaning  may  have  been  coming  over  the  word, 
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slight  survival  of  the  days  of  ignorance,  that  we  find  respuhlica, 
sometimes  respuhlica  Romana,  sometimes  respuhlica  as  a  word 
which  needs  no  qualifying  adjective,  used  to  describe  the  recovered 
Western  dominion  of  Justinian  and  his  successors.  And,  if  in  the 
sixth  century,  how  much  more  in  the  fifth  !  If  Eormengild  could 
find  a  Eoman  republic  to  flee  to  in  Spain,  much  more  might  Aetius 
a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  no  barbarian  king  had  as  yet  ruled 
in  Eome  or  in  Eavenna,  stand  forth  on  the  soil  of  Gaul  and  Italy 
as  consul  of  that  republic  for  the  third  time.  And  in  after  times 
another  thought  might  be  suggested  by  the  superscription  of  the 
famous  groans.  We  have  learned  how  much  and  how  little  the 
abiding  use  of  the  phrase  respuhlica  really  means,  how  far  apart 
that  use  is  from  the  very  modern  controversial  use  both  of  the  Latin 
word  and  of  its  English  equivalent,  the  once  famihar  and  honoured 
name  of  *  commonwealth.'  We  have  learned  how  nearly  nominal 
and  formal  the  function  of  the  Eoman  consuls  and  the  Eoman 
senate  had  become  in  ordinary  times  when  the  Eoman  world  was 
awakened  by  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations.  And  we  have  learned 
too  how  the  very  events  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations  now  and 
then  put  a  new  life  into  the  old  names  and  the  old  forms.  In  its 
greatest  strait  the  Eoman  senate  could  again  put  forth  powers  which 
were  only  sleeping,  and  could  treat  with  Alaric  as  it  had  treated  of 
old  with  Pyrrhos.  So  now  and  then  a  Eoman  consul  too  could 
stand  forth  as  one  worthy  to  bear  the  title  under  which  a  Curius 
and  a  Scipio  had  beaten  back  the  enemies  of  Eome.  In  one  age 
the  consul  Stilicho  saved  Italy  from  the  hosts  of  Eadagaisus ;  in 
another  age  the  consul  Belisarius  won  back  Sicily  to  the  allegiance 
of  Augustus.  And  so  in  the  days  between  them,  it  was  with  a  true 
feeling  of  the  facts  of  the  time,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  who  it 
was  who  could  really  act  to  destroy  or  to  deliver,  that  the  groans  of 
the  Britons  went  up,  in  the  year  446  after  Christ,  not  to  the  august 
lords  of  all,  to  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  but  to  the  true  king  of 
men  whom  they  rightly  saw  in  Aetius,  son  of  Gaudentius,  in  that 
year  for  the  third  time  consul  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eome. 

The  groans  of  the  Britons  are  likely  to  be  .a  very  early  impres- 
sion, and  the  tale  that  records  them  does  not  record  any  act  of 
Aetius,  but  rather  tells  us  the  reasons  why  in  the  affairs  of  Britain 
he  could  not  act.  Truly  it  was  not  even  for  the  man  who  then  held 
his  third  consulship,  and  who  lived  to  be  murdered  by  an  ungrateful 
sovereign  in  his  fourth,  to  roll  back  the  course  of  destiny  and  to 
decree  that  Britain  should  not  change  into  England.  He  had 
worthier  work  to  do.  He  had  to  be  the  foremost  man  on  one  of  the 
foremost  days  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  man  stands  forth 
with  a  higher  name  than  his  in  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  stages 
of  the  Eternal  Question.  Few  days  indeed  in  its  long  story  can 
rise  to  the  greatness  of  the  tremendous  issue  of  the  day  of  the 
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Catalaunian  j&elds.  Aetius  thrice  consul  held  the  torch  which  had 
been  passed  on  to  him  through  many  earlier  hands  from  Gelon  and 
Themistokles,  and  which  he  was  to  pass  on  through  many  later 
hands  to  Kanares  and  to  Skobeleff.  The  Britons  groaned  in  vain 
when  the  consul  of  Eome  already  saw  the  approach  of  Attila  loom- 
ing in  the  distance.^  The  Scot  might  overleap  the  barrier  of 
Hadrian  and  Theodosius;  the  Saxon  might  harry  British  and 
Gaulish  coasts  from  his  light  keels ;  Eoman,  Goth,  Frank,  Bur- 
gundian,  with  the  Saxon  too  and  the  Briton  as  lesser  actors, 
might  dispute  the  possession  of  every  inch  of  Gaulish  soil ;  all  was 
but  as  the  strife  of  kites  and  crows  compared  with  the  battle  of  gods 
and  giants  that  was  coming.  Or  let  tis  rather  look  on  all  disputes 
within  the  European  world  as  a  friendly  strife,  a  slight  practice  in  the 
art  of  giving  and  taking  blows,  in  face  of  the  great  day  when  Eoman 
and  Goth  and  Frank  were  to  march  forth  side  by  side  to  do  battle 
with  the  Hun. 

Of  the  man  who  was  foremost  in  such  a  work  as  this  we  natu- 
rally seek  to  have  some  nearer  knowledge.  And  we  have  no  lack  of 
materials  for  drawing  a  picture  of  Aetius  ;  the  only  drawback  is 
that  our  materials  are  somewhat  contradictory.  He  has  a  career 
in  Gaul  and  he  has  a  career  out  of  Gaul,  and  the  two,  at  least  as  his 
career  out  of  Gaul  is  commonly  told,  may  at  first  sight  seem  incon- 
sistent. In  Gaul  he  appears  as  the  constant  and  successful  cham- 
pion of  the  Eoman  power  against  barbarians  of  every  race.  He  is 
the  defender  of  Eoman  cities,  the  winner  back  of  lost  Eoman  pro- 
vinces ;  he  is  the  conqueror  of  the  rebellious  or  the  invading  Frank, 
the  guardian  of  Eoman  lands  against  the  advancing  Goth,  till  the 
moment  when  his  diplomacy  wins  over  Goth  and  Frank  to  give  help 
against  the  common  enemy.  If  his  exploits  are  recorded  in  high- 
flown  strains  in  the  laureate  song  of  Sidonius,  they  stand  out  no 
less  clearly  in  the  drier  entries  of  the  annalists.  In  Gaul,  if  we  have 
to  match  him  as  a  direct  rival  against  any  man,  it  will  be  against  the 
West-Gothic  king  Theodoric.  Between  Theodoric  and  Aetius  the 
relations  are  the  honourable  relations  of  the  leaders  of  two  nations 
which  may  be  at  any  time  either  friends  or  enemies,  and  whom  the 
skill  of  Aetius  in  his  later  days  changes  from  enemies  into  friends. 
Out  of  Gaul  Aetius  appears  rather  as  the  friend  of  the  barbarians 
than  as  their  enemy ;  with  the  Hun  above  all  he  appears  as  united 
by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship ;  he  brings  his  savage  allies  into 
Eoman  lands  to  support  the  cause  of  that  claimant  of  the  Eoman 
throne  to  whose  allegiance  he  has  devoted  himself.  When  that 
claimant  is  overthrown,  he  goes  over  with  all  speed  to  the  cause  of 
his  successful  rival ;  the  minister  and  general  of  John  becomes  at 
once  the  general  of  Valentinian  in  Gaul,  the  minister  and  adviser  of 

^  The  consulship  of  Aetius  and  Symmachus,  the  third  of  Aetius,  comes  in  446,  the 
year  after  Attila  had  succeeded  to  the  sole  monarchy  of  the  Huns. 
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Placidia  at  Eavenna.  In  this  last  character  he  is  painted,  no  longer 
as  the  national  rival  of  the  Gothic  king,  but  as  the  political  and 
personal  rival  of  the  other  great  Eoman  of  his  day.  The  Eoman 
world  cannot  contain  Boniface  and  Aetius  at  once.  Aetius  uses 
every  base  art  of  intrigue  to  secure  his  own  power  at  the  imperial 
court  by  driving  his  rival  into  treason.  His  plots  are  found  out ; 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  leaders  goes  on,  till  it  is  ended  by  a 
fight,  whether  open  battle  or  single  combat,  the  result  of  which  is, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  death  of  Boniface.  Aetius  can  now  keep 
his  place  only  by  the  help  of  the  Hun ;  but  by  the  help  of  the  Hun 
he  does  keep  or  regain  it.  Of  this  side  of  him  we  hardly  hear  again 
till  after  the  great  defeat  of  Attila.  Then  we  get  two  opposite  por- 
traits ;  in  one  he  wins  fresh  laurels  in  Italy  ;  in  another  he  counsels 
the  emperor  to  flee  to  some  other  land.  In  any  case  he  dies,  three 
years  after  the  Catalaunian  battle,  by  the  hand  of  his  sovereign, 
stirred  up  by  his  eunuchs  to  suspicions  of  the  great  captain's 
loyalty. 

Of  this  non-Gaulish  side  of  the  life  of  Aetius,  his  conduct  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  John  at  Eavenna,  his  fight  with  Boniface, 
and  his  own  murder  by  Valentinian,  are  all  facts,  the  main  outlines 
of  which  rest  on  good  authority.  But  the  long  and  subtle  intrigues 
of  Aetius  against  Boniface  are  unknown  to  the  contemporary  writers 
and  appear  only  in  the  next  century.  Aetius  and  Boniface  were 
not  always  on  the  same  side  in  politics  ;  they  were  opposed  to  one 
another  on  two  great  occasions,  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
empire  on  the  death  of  Honorius  and  the  time  when  they  actually 
met  in  arms.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  annalists  which  asserts  or 
implies  any  personal  quarrel  between  Aetius  and  Boniface  earlier 
than  this  last  strife.  The  enemies  of  Boniface  at  court,  the  men 
who  plot  against  him,  are  first  Castinus  and  then  Felix.  And  of 
these,  strangely  enough,  Felix  meets  with  death  by  the  hand,  or 
at  least  by  the  bidding,  of  Aetius.  In  all  this  there  is  at  least 
enough  to  make  us  stop  and  doubt  whether  the  story  of  elaborate 
intrigue  and  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Aetius  against  Boniface  can  be 
accepted.  And  the  whole  story  seems  worth  sifting  in  detail.  In 
the  life  and  character  of  a  man  who  plays  such  a  part  as  that  of 
Aetius  the  smallest  point  is  worth  examining.  There  is  much  too 
in  the  character  and  history  of  Boniface  which  clothes  all  that 
touches  him  with  deep  interest.  The  career  of  Aetius,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  two  sides,  which  may  easily  be  looked  at  apart.  His  acts 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  his  campaigns  against  the  barbarians  gene- 
rally, his  great  career  in  Gaul,  his  slight  connexion  with  Britain, 
are  matters  which  touch  me  very  deeply  as  part  of  the  great  con- 
nected history  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  But  they  have  little  to  do  with 
his  relations  towards  Boniface,  little  to  do  with  his  relations  towards 
the  imperial  court  or  to  the  affairs  of  Italy.   Even  questions  about  his 
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personal  character  are  of  no  great  importance  from  the  GauHsh  side. 
In  Gaul  he  is  simply  a  great  warrior,  the  successful  defender  of  the 
declining  empire  against  all  foes.  Out  of  Gaul  he  is,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  something  more.  I  propose  therefore,  leaving  his  Gaulish 
career  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  shape,  to  treat  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  man  himself  in  his  other  relations,  and  above  all  in  his 
delation  to  his  alleged  rival  Boniface. 

As  the  two  are  commonly  painted — and  the  picture  has  in  any 
case  many  touches  of  truth  in  it — the  histories  of  Aetius  and  Boni- 
face present  a  singular  contrast.^  Boniface,  the  true  Eoman,  so 
long  the  special  guardian  of  Eome  against  barbarians  of  every 
race,  comes  at  last  to  invite  barbarians  into  the  province  which  he 
had  so  long  guarded,  while  Aetius,  half  barbarian  by  birth  and 
training,  largely  supported  throughout  his  career  by  barbarian 
help,  ends  as  the  foremost  defender  of  Europe  against  the  Hun,  as 
he  had  once  been  the  defender  of  Eoman  Gaul  against  the  Goth. 
In  other  words,  the  earlier  day  of  the  one,  the  later  day  of  the 
other,  is  his  brightest  time.  In  this  picture  the  barbarian  relations 
of  Aetius,  the  strictly  Eoman  position  of  Boniface,  undoubtedly 
come  from  the  life.  But  whether  we  are  to  accept  the  contrast  in 
its  fulness  depends  on  the  question  whether  Boniface  ever  did  for- 
sake his  Eoman  position — whether,  in  short,  he  did  invite  the 
Vandal  into  Africa.  In  any  case  there  is  a  contrast  between  the 
two  of  another  kind.  There  is  a  side  of  Boniface  in  which  Aetius 
has  no  share.  Boniface  is  an  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  a  military 
hero ;  he  is  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Augustine.  And  his 
relations  with  the  saint  bring  out  many  points  of  the  man  himself, 
and  set  before  us  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  influences  under 
which  a  layman  of  the  highest  rank  and  character  and  personal 
importance  could  be  brought  in  days  when  Aries  and  Carthage  were 
decidedly  more  Christian  than  Eome. 

The  picture  of  the  special  rivalry  between  the  two  men,  of  the 
special  intrigues  of  Aetius  against  Boniface,  seems  to  come  wholly 
from  Procopius'  History  of  the  Vandal  War.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  story  told  by  a  writer  who  in  his  own  age  ranks  among  the 
great  masters  of  history  should  have  won  more  acceptance  than  a 
story  which  has  to  be  put  together  from  scattered  notices  in  this 
and  that  meagre  annalist.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  Aetius 
and  Boniface  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  while  Procopius  wrote  in 
the  sixth.  Now  it  in  no  way  takes  away  from  the  position  of  the 
narrator  of  the  wars  of  Belisarius  as  one  of  the  foremost  among 
men  who  have  written  the  history  of  their  own  day  that  he 
is  not  equally  trustworthy  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  times 
before  his  own.  Procopius  plainly  had  an  inquiring  spirit  and  a 
keen  imagination.     He  is  never  an  annalist.     In  the  story  of  the 

•  This  reversed  comparison  is  well  brought  out  by  Hodgkin,  i.  455. 
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wars  he  recorded  events,  many  of  which  happened  under  his  own 
eyes ;  he  recorded  them  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  or  from 
the  statements  of  those  who  had  personal  knowledge.  But  he  was 
also  well  pleased  to  set  down  all  that  he  could  learn  of  earlier  times 
or  of  distant  countries.  And  about  them  his  sources  of  knowledge 
were  often  less  trustworthy.  What  he  was  sometimes  made  to 
believe  about  distant  lands  we  may  judge  by  his  famous  account  of 
our  own  land  and  people.  Even  in  so  wild  a  story  as  that  of  Brittia 
and  Bretannia  we  feel  that  we  are  still  dealing  with  a  master.  The 
reports  that  he  heard  were  partly  true  ;  when  they  were,  Procopius 
could  grasp  the  truth  and  use  it,  but,  as  the  reports  that  he  heard 
were  partly  false,  he  sets  down  much  fable  along  with  the  truth. 
So  with  his  accounts  of  earlier  times  ;  he  grasps  with  all  the  true 
historian's  power  the  position  and  character  of  Theodoric,  and  sets 
it  forth  in  a  few  memorable  words.  But  he  also  sets  down  many 
stories  for  which  the  evidence  is  very  weak ;  in  stories  which  are 
essentially  true,  he  is  often  misinformed  as  to  details.  That  is  to 
say,  he  set  down  the  received  tale  that  he  heard,  which  might  be  true 
or  false.  In  other  words,  he  was  the  soldier  and  statesman,  keen  to 
observe,  cunning  to  weigh,  the  events  of  his  own  time ;  he  had  not 
the  scholar's  instinct  for  a  minute  examination  of  the  records  of 
earlier  times.  One  famous  story  which  has  been  received  chiefly  on 
his  authority,  the  story  of  Valentinian  and  Petronius,  has  been  lately 
examined  and  set  aside  by  a  master  of  the  history  of  those  times."* 
But  the  judgment  had  been  pronounced  already  by  the  chief  master 
of  all.^  In  declining  to  accept  Procopius'  account  of  Aetius  except 
so  far  as  it  is  otherwise  confirmed,  I  only  follow  their  examples. 
But  I  may  add  that  this  story  of  long  continued  rivalry  and  intrigua 
is  one  which  would  naturally  grow  out  of  the  enmity  which  undoubt- 
edly did  at  last  arise  between  Aetius  and  Boniface.  We  have  a 
parallel  case  in  our  own  history.  Because  Harold  and  Tostig  were 
enemies  in  the  last  stage  of  their  lives,  legend  has  painted  them  as 
enemies  from  childhood.  We  cannot  so  easily  show  in  the  case  of 
Aetius  and  Boniface  as  we  can  in  the  case  of  Harold  and  Tostig,  that 
till  the  last  stage  of  all  there  was  no  enmity  between  them',  but  full 
friendship,  nor  can  we  in  the  same  way  show  how  the  first  enmity 
arose.  The  general  picture  which  Procopius  gives  of  the  two 
mighty  men,  each  of  whom,  if  the  other  had  not  been,  would  have 
been  rightly  called  the  last  of  the  Eomans,  is  natural  and  indeed 
truthful.^     Under  the  circumstances  the   tale  of  abiding  enmity 

*  Hodgkin,  ii,  230. 

*  Gibbon,  cap.  xxxv.  vi.  135  ed.  Milman.  '  Procopius  is  a  fabulous  writer  for  the 
events  which  precede  his  own  memory.'     Yet  he  adopts  Procopius'  story. 

*  Bell.  Vand.  i.  3  (p.  322).  Toiru  ri)  ivSpe  Sia(j>6pa)  fiiv  rci  iroKiTiKct  iyeviffdriv,  is 
TOffovTov  56  iJ.eya\o'\l/vx^as  re  koI  Trjs  &\\r}s  &per7Js  fiKfrrjv  fiffre,  et  ris  avrolv  eKarepov  HvSpa 
'VtoHaitev  vffraTov  etwoi,  ovk  hv  afidpror  ovrai  t)]v  'Pufiaiaiv  aper^v  ^vfiiracrav  is  rovrco  T(i>- 
&vSpe  aTTOKfKpiffBai  TfrvxVKe.   This  illustrates  the  different  uses  of  the  word  'PufiaToi  by 
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easily  grew  up,  and  when  it  had  once  grown  up,  details,  as  ever, 
attached  themselves.  But  they  are  details  of  the  kind  which  are 
always  most  suspicious,  tales  of  secret  intrigues  and  treasons  which 
could  not  be  known  to  the  world  at  large.  The  utmost  that  they 
can  be  admitted  to  prove  is  a  general  impression  that  Aetius  was  a 
man  capable  of  a  subtle  plot.  And  that  we  can  hardly  take  upon 
ourselves  to  deny. 

My  present  object  is,  holding  the  account  of  Procopius,  as  it 
stands,  to  be  legend  of  the  sixth  century  and  not  trustworthy  history 
of  the  fifth,  to  try  to  recover  the  true  story  as  it  may  be  put  together 
from  the  annalists,  the  writings  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  other  more 
trustworthy  authorities.  In  this  work  I  have  found  very  little  help 
from  earlier  writers.  The  received  story  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  English  writers,  almost  without  glancing  at  the  other. 
Gibbon,  well  as  he  knew  the  slight  value  of  the  evidence  of  Procopius 
in  such  a  case,  not  only  accepts  the  story,  but  hardly  notices  the 
evidence  of  the  annalists  at  all.'^  It  is  different  with  foreign  writers. 
From  Euinart^  and  Tillemont  to  *  the  last  German  book,'  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  that  of  Dr.  Albert  Giildenpenning,^  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  neglect  of  the  authors  on  whom  I  have 
to  ground  my  story.  The  excellent  Tillemont,  as  ever  in  both  his 
works,*''  never  passes  by  a  fact,  never  misses  a  reference.  The  whole 
materials,  or  the  way  to  them,  are  open  before  us  in  his  pages,  but 
it  is  not  lackmg  in  respect  to  our  venerable  guide  to  say  that  they 
are  not  dealt  with  in  a  critical  spirit.  And  I  cannot  say  that 
modern  German  writers  have  greatly  advanced  on  the  old  French 
ecclesiastical  writers.  All  that  I  have  seen  who  take  any  notice  of 
the  matter  seem  to  think,  with  Tillemont,  that  they  are  bound  to 
believe  both  Procopius  and  the  annalists,  and  to  force  the  two  into 
some  kind  of  agreement.  I  have  not  picked  up  very  much  from 
writers  like  Dahn  **  and  Wietersheim,*^  who  come  to  the  story  casu- 
ally as  part  of  something  much  longer.  A  short  monograph  by 
Sievers  *^  has  helped  me  to  one  or  two  points  and  references,  and 
the  slight  mention  of  the  matter  by  Giildenpenning  reveals  to  me 
the  existence  of  a  German  writer,  whose  book  I  have  not  seen — it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian — but  who,  I  suspect,  may  to 

Procopius.  Aetius  and  Boniface  are  the  last  of  oi  irdhai  'Paifxa7oi,  a  class  different  from 
both  the  local  and  the  oscumenical  'Pcouoloi  of  his  own  time, 

'  Cap.  xxiii.  vol.  vi.  8  et  seqq.  ed.  Milman. 

*  Historia  Persecutionis  Vandalicce.    Paris,  1694. 

'  Geschichte  des  ostrornischen  Eeiches  unter  den  Kaisern  Arcadiiis  und  Theodosius 
II.    Von  Dr.  Albert  Giildenpenning,     Halle,  1885, 

'"  Both  the  Histoire  des  Empereurs,  vol.  vi.  Paris,  1738,  and  the  M&moires  pour 
servir  a  V Histoire  EccU.siastiqi.ie  des  six  i^emiers  sidcles,  vol,  xiii.  (that  devoted  to 
Saint  Augustine),    Paris,  1710. 

"  Konige  der  Germanen,  v.  74. 

"  Geschichte  der  Volkerwanderung,  vol.  ii.  188,  189. 

'*  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiser.    Berlin,  1870,  p.  454  et  al.      '• 
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some  extent  have  forestalled  me.  His  name  is  Hansen,  and  he 
published  a  discourse  on  Aetius  at  Dorpat  in  1846.'^  It  is  always 
hard  to  say  anything  which  some  German  scholar  has  not  said 
before  one ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Dr.  Hansen  and  I  have, 
at  forty  years  interval,  come  independently  to  the  same  results, 
there  will  be  nothing  for  either  to  complain  of. 

To  compare  then  our  two  men,  we  know  much  more  of  the  early 
life  of  Aetius  than  we  do  of  that  of  Boniface,  but  Boniface  is  the 
first  to  appear  as  a  direct  actor  in  history.  In  the  war  with  Ataulf 
in  Gaul,  the  war  in  which  Constantius  holds  the  first  place  on  the 
Eoman  side,  Boniface  appears  as  the  hero  of  a  single  exploit,  and 
as  the  object  of  the  highest  praise  from  one  of  our  best  authorities 
for  the  time.  If  the  narrative  of  Olympiodoros  were  less  fragmen- 
tary, we  might  better  know  how  it  came  about  that,  when  Ataulf 
was  besieging  Massalia  in  the  year  412,  it  was  Boniface,  the  noble 
Boniface,  who  came  to  its  defence,  who  with  his  own  hand  smote 
the  Gothic  king  well  nigh  to  death,  who  made  him  withdraw  to  his 
camp  and  raise  the  siege,  and  remained  himself  to  receive  the 
thanks  and  praise  of  the  rescued  city.^^  This  exploit  stands  by  itself ; 
ten  years  later  we  hear  of  him  again  in  a  character  which  more 
directly  connects  itself  with  our  present  subject.  In  422  an  expedi- 
tion is  fitting  out  in  Italy  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  of  which 
Castinus,  the  consul  of  two  years  later,  is  the  commander.  We 
read  in  somewhat  dark  language  how  Castinus,  by  misconduct  of 
some  kind,  by  unreasonable  and  wrongful  orders,  hindered  Boniface, 
the  man  so  renowned  for  warlike  skill,  from  taking  a  share  in  the 
enterprise,  how  Boniface  refused  to  follow  such  a  leader,  one  so 
proud  and  quarrelsome,  how  he  suddenly  sailed  from  Portus  to 
Africa,  and  how  this  dispute  between  the  generals  was  the  beginning 
of  great  evils  to  the  commonwealth.^^  Another  annalist  tells  us  of 
the  failure  of  Castinus  in  his  Spanish  campaign ;  he  says  nothing 
directly  of  any  relations  between  Castinus  and  Boniface,  but  a  few 
significant  words  follow,  the  force  of  which  can  hardly  be  given 
except  in  the  original — Bonifacius  palatium  deseretis  Africam  in- 
vadit.^'^     This  last  word  is  emphatic  and  notable ;  it  is  then,  and 

'*  Giildenpenning,  280. 

"  Olymp.  456.  Ataulf  besieges  Massalia,  evOa  ir\r]yels,  Bovn<paTlov  rod  yevpaiordrov 
fia\6vros,  Kol  fi6\is  rhv  Odvarov  Sia(l)vyii>v,  els  ras  o'lKeias  vTrexf^pVC^  (TKjjrAy,  t^v  ttSKiv  4y 
evdv/xla  \iiriiv,  Kal  Si'  iiralvuv  Kot  evcpTHilas  ■Koioufi4vi}v  Bovritp&ri.ov.  Olympiodoros  speaks 
with  special  admiration  of  Boniface. 

'*  Prosper.  Honorio  XIII  et  Theodosio  X  Coss.  Hoc  tempore  exercitus  ad 
Hispanias  contra  Vandalos  missus  est,  cui  Castinus  dux  fuit,  qui  Bonifacium  virum 
hellicis  artibus  prcBclarum,  inepto  et  injurioso  imperio  ab  expeditionis  suce  societate 
avertit.  Nam  ille  periculosum  sibi  atque  indignum  ratios  eum,  sequi  qu£m  discordem 
superbientemque  expertus  esset,  celeriter  se  ad  portum  Urbis,  atque  inde  ad  Africam 
proripuit,  idqu^  reipublicce  multorum  laborum  initium  fuit. 

"  Idatius,  xxvii.  Honorii,  a.d.  421. 
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long  after, ^^  a  kind  of  technical  term  for  unjust  or  unlawful  occupa- 
tion of  anything,  from  a  crown  downwards.  It  seems  plain  that 
Boniface  did  not  go  on  the  enterprise  on  which  we  must  suppose 
that  Valentinian  or  Placidius  had  sent  him,  that  he  left  Eavenna  and 
Italy  in  anger,  and,  if  the  entry  stood  by  itself,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  infer  that  he  seized  on  Africa  as  tyrant,  that  he  began  in  short 
the  same  part  that  Constantine  played  a  few  years  before  in  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  His  conduct  directly  after  shows  that  this  can 
hardly  be;  but  the  words  of  both  annalists  read  as  if  he  took 
possession  of  the  government  of  Africa  when  the  imperial  orders 
would  have  sent  him  elsewhere.  We  are  left  to  make  out  from  these 
dark  hints  whether  Boniface  was  already  in  command  in  Africa, 
and  was  summoned  thence  to  Eavenna  to  take  part  in  the  imperial 
counsels  and  in  the  Spanish  expedition,  or  whether,  according,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  words  of  one  chronicler,  he  in  the  strict  sense 
seized  on  Africa.  The  former  explanation  fits  in  better  with  his 
later  conduct;  but  the  use  of  so  strong  a  word  as  invadit  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  at  least  hardly  consistent  with  the  picture 
which  some  draw  of  Boniface  as  a  model  of  unswerving  loyalty. 

One  thing  is  clear,  namely  that,  at  whatever  time  and  by  what- 
ever means  Boniface  obtained  the  chief  command  in  Africa,  he 
won  the  highest  reputation  by  his  conduct  there,  as  he  had  already 
done  at  some  time  when  he  was  in  the  same  land  in  an  inferior 
military  rank.  As  a  simple  tribune,  in  command  of  a  few  allied  troops, 
he  had,  so  his  correspondent  Saint  Augustine  witnesses,  successfully 
beaten  back  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.'^  Olympiodoros  paints 
his  picture  with  glowing  enthusiasm.  Boniface  is  a  hero,  foremost  in 
many  strifes  with  many  barbarians  ;  ready  alike  to  act  with  few,  with 
many,  or  with  his  own  single  arm,  he  had  cleared  Africa  of  many 
enemies  of  various  races.^"  He  loved  right  and  hated  greediness ; 
the  same  tale  is  told  of  him  which  is  told  of  Sultan  Mahmoud ;  a 
soldier  of  his  army  had  taken  possession  of  the  house  and  wife  of 
a  countryman ;  the  injured  man  makes  his  moan  to  Boniface ;  the 
avenger  speeds  by  night  to  the  farm  seventy  stadia  off,  and  is  able  the 
next  day  to  give  the  head  of  the  adulterer  to  his  suppliant.'^'  The 
state  of  things  in  the  African  province  must  have  needed  reform, 
when  wrong  could  be  punished  only  in  this  sultan-like  fashion ; 
still  it  was  something  to  have  a  general  who  was  ready  to  protect  the 

'*  I  need  not  say  that  invadcre,  invasio,  are  among  the  commonest  Domesday 
phrases  for  unlawful  occupation  of  every  kind.  So  regnum  invasit  is  the  set  Norman 
phrase  for  the  accession  of  Harold. 

'*  Aug.  Ep.  70,  ad  Bon.  Bonifacius  .  .  .  trihunus  cum  paucis  fcederatis  omnea 
ipsas  gentes  [Afros  barbaros]  exjnignando  et  terrendo  pacaverat. 

*"  Olymp.  468.  Bov-iiipiTLOs  av^p  ?iv  rjpwiKhs  koI  Kara  noWcov  iroWaKis  fiapfidpuv 
ilpiffTtvey,  iWore  /xev  ahv  oKiyots  iirtpxil^-^vos,  &\KoTe  Se  koX  ffvv  TrKi(o(riv,  ividre  Sk  Kal 
fiovofiaxuv,  Kal  oirAws  elxelv,  iravrl  rp6ir<f  iroWwv  fiap^dpoiv  /cat  ^ia<p6pa>v  46va>v  awfiWa^e  TJjy 
'A<pptK^v.     ^v  56  Kal  SiKaioffvvris  ipaffTijS  Kal  xp'tM'^To"^  KpeirTwv. 

="  lb. 
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provincial  against  the  soldier  in  any  way.  For  all  this  picture  of 
Boniface  we  have  no  date  ;  ^^  as  a  time  came  when  his  administra- 
tion in  Africa  ceased  to  deserve  this  unqualified  praise,  we  may 
conceive  that  this  his  most  brilliant  time  came  before,  or  at  least  did 
not  last  long  after,  the  next  time  when  we  hear  of  any  action  of 
his  that  can  be  assigned  to  any  definite  consulship.  This  comes  in 
424,  when  we  find  Boniface  in  Africa,  resisting  the  claims  of  John 
to  the  Western  throne.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  hint  that  he 
was  seeking  the  tyranny  for  himself,  we  must  suppose  that  he  was 
avowedly  supporting  the  rights  of  the  Theodosian  house ;  yet  the 
language  of  our  one  authority  is  very  remarkable.  Its  tone  is  more 
favourable  to  John  than  to  Boniface,  and  Boniface's  possession  of 
Africa  is  again  marked  by  a  word  which  might  suggest  doubts  as 
to  the  full  legitimacy  of  his  position.^^ 

We  are  now  landed  in  a  series  of  events  in  which  Boniface, 
Castinus,  and  Aetius  all  take  their  share.  But  with  regard  to 
Aetius  this  time  is  a  more  marked  epoch  than  it  is  with  regard  to 
either  of  the  others.  Boniface  and  Castinus  have  already  appeared 
in  Western  annals ;  this  is  the  first  time  that  they  mention  Aetius. 
In  truth  it  is  now  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  West,  his  strictly  historic 
action  begins  ;  we  may  therefore  now  put  together  such  an  account 
of  his  career  up  to  this  point  as  many,  though  scattered,  notices 
enable  us  to  do.  Aetius  was  the  son  of  Gaudentius,^*  a  chief  man 
in  the  Koman  province  of  Scythia,  the  modern  Dobrutscha,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  His  mother,  whose  name  is  not  given,  was 
of  Italian  birth,  wealthy,  and  sprung  of  a  noble  stock.  The  name 
of  their  son  might  point  to  Greek  tastes  in  one  or  the  other  parent ; 
one  almost  wonders  that  no  one  seems  to  have  played  on  a  name 
so  fitted  for  the  chieftain  who  bore  the  eagles  of  the  Western  Konie 
to  the  last  and  among  the  greatest  of  her  victories.  The  son  of 
Gaudentius  and  his  Eoman  wife  was  born  at  Dorostonon  on  the 
Danube,  the  strong  town  famous  in  later  wars,  in  one  age  as  Dory- 
stolon,  in  another  as  Silistria.  Aetius  was  thus  a  native  of  the  lands 
watered  by  the  great  Ulyrian  river,  but  he  was  born  too  far  down  its 
course  to  rank  as  a  countryman  of  the  great  Ulyrian  emperors  of 
an  earlier  time.^^     We  are  able  to  trace  Gaudentius  as  holding  a  high 

^2  Tillemont  {Mem.  Eccl.  xiii.  712)  fixes  these  early  deeds  of  Boniface  to  about  the 
year  417.     He  certainly  had  a  great  military  reputation  as  early  as  422. 

''^  Prosper.  Castino  et  Victore  Coss.  Theodosius  Valentinianum  amitcB  sucb  filium 
CcBsarem  facit,  et  cum  Augusta  matre  svu  ad  recipienduin  occidentale  mittit  imperium, 
g«o  tempore  Joannes,  dum  Africam,  quam  Bonifacius  obtinebat,  hello  reposcit,  ad 
defensionem  sui  infirmior  f actus  est. 

^*  Eenatus  Frigeridus  ap.  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  8.  Gaudentius  pater,  Scycice  provintice 
primoris  loci  .  .  .  mater  Itala,  nobilis  ac  locuplex  fcemina.  I  suppose  that,  by 
putting  this  notice  and  that  of  Jordanis  together,  we  get  to  the  statement  in  the  text. 
*  Itala  '  can  hardly  be  a  proper  name. 

"^  Jordanis,  Get.  34. ,  Aetius  patricius  .  .  •  fortissimorum  Mcesium  stirpe  pro- 
genitus  in  Dorostorena  civitate  apatre  Gaudentio,  labores  bellicos  tolerans,rei  publicm 
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command  in  Africa,  and  as  playing  the  part  of  a  zealous  Christian  by- 
helping  in  the  destruction  of  pagan  temples  in  that  province.^*^ 
And  his  importance  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  his  son,  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  seems  to  be  specially  chosen  as  a  hostage  in 
actions  between  the  emperor  and  the  barbaric  powers.  He  was  for 
three  years  a  hostage  with  Alaric  ;  at  a  later  time,  it  would  seem, 
the  Gothic  king  again  asked  for  him  in  that  character,  but  was 
refused  by  Honorius.  At  another  time  he  was  a  hostage  with  the 
Huns.^''  In  these  sojourns  among  strangers,  he  learned  the  ways 
of  those  among  whom  he  dwelt ;  he  gained  a  strong  personal  in- 
fluence over  them  ;  he  learned  alike  how  to  overcome  them  as 
enemies  of  the  empire  and  how  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  internal 
poUtics  of  the  empire.  He  had  a  wife  of  whom  we  hear  much, 
though  her  name  is  not  recorded,  and  two  sons,  Carpilio  and  Gau- 
dentius,  of  whom  Carpilio  was,  like  his  father,  a  hostage  with  the 
Huns.^*  Gaudentius  and  his  nameless  mother  connect  themselves 
more  directly  with  the  thread  of  the  story.  In  one  account,  as 
Gaudentius  is  the  grandson  of  an  elder  Gaudentius,  so  is  Carpilio 
the  grandson  of  an  elder  Carpilio.  That  is,  the  wife  of  Aetius  was 
the  daughter  of  Carpilio.^'*  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  bit  of  prose 
which  helps  us  to  this  name,  which  can  hardly  be  the  name  of  a 
Goth,  with  the  high-flowing  verses  of  two  poets  in  which  the  wife 
of  Aetius  appears  as  the  daughter  of  Gothic  kings  and  heroes,  as 
grudging  that  she  is  herself  shut  out  from  her  ancestral  kingship, 
and  as  striving  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  raising  her  son  Gau- 
dentius to  the  rank  of  a  Eoman  Augustus. ^°  It  is  hard  to  see  the 
fierce  and  domineering  woman  of  this  picture  in  another   scene 

BomancB  singulariter  natiis,  qtd  supcrham  Suavorum  Francorumque  [he  does  not 
add  GotJwrimi]  barbariem  immcnsis  ccedibus  servire  Romano  imperio  coegisset.  The 
name  of  the  place  takes  endless  forms  ;  as  Dorystolon  it  was  famous  in  the  tenth 
century  and  as  Silistria  in  the  nineteenth,  in  two  opposite  ways. 

^^  In  Cod.  Theod.  xi.  17,  3,  we  find  Gaudentius  vir  clarissimus  comes  Africce. 
When  we  remember  how  the  father  of  Paulinus  of  Pella  was  moved  about,  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  finding  the  same  man  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Augustine  {Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  54,  1)  records  the  fact,  and  dates  it  minutely. 
Consule  Mallio  Theodora  (a.d.  399)  .  .  .  in  civitate  notissima  et  eminentissima 
Carthagine  Africce  Gaudentius  et  Jovius  comites  imperatoris  Honorii,  quarto  decimo 
Kalendas  Aprilis  falsorum  deortim  templa  cverterunt  et  simulacra  fregerunt.  This 
would  surely  be  too  much  for  one  day's  work ;  perhaps  the  date  only  marks  the 
■  beginning. 

^^  Benatus  ap.  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  8.  Aetius  a  puero  pratorianus,  tribus  annis  Alarici 
obsessus  (al.  obses),  dehinc  Chunorum.  In  Zosimos,  vi.  36,  Alaric  asks  Xa^elv  dfj-iipovs 
'Afriov  Kol  'Ic^croco,  rhv  fxev  'lofiiov  yevd/jLevov  iraiSa,  rhv  Se  TavSevTiov.  Honorius  refuses. 
This  seems  (Tillemont,  vi.  180)  to  come  between  the  two  times  when  he  was 
hostage. 

'•"*  Priscus,  179.     Cassiod.  Var.   i.  4.        ^^  Aetius  is  Carpilionis  gener  in  Eenatus. 

*•  Schwerlich  gehorte  des  Aetius  Gattin,  allerdings  eine  gothische  Fiirstentochter, 
dem  Hause  des  Theoderich  an,  says  Dahn,  K.  G.  v.  74.  The  elder  Carpilio  was  hardly 
a  Gothic  prince  ;  yet  in  Merobaudes'  poem  on  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  sons  (iv.  15), 
his  daughter  is  thus  brought  in : 
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where  the  wife  of  Aetius  is  painted  as  a  saintly  matron  whose  prayers 
have  such  power  with  the  saints  that  heaven  can  never  refuse  victory 
to  her  husband.^^  These  stories,  to  one  at  least  of  which  we  shall 
come  again,  belong  to  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Aetius  ;  we  are 
now  concerned  with  his  earlier  deeds.  It  is  possible  that,  far  away 
as  his  birthplace  was  from  both  Gaul  and  Africa,  his  connexion 
both  with  the  land  which  was  to  be  the  special  scene  of  his  glory 
and  with  the  land  whose  destiny  he  is  said  to  have  ruled  from  a 
distance  began  early.  We  have  seen  the  father  of  Aetius  in  Africa ; 
one  mention  of  himself  tells  us  that  Gaudentius,  count  and  magister 
militum,  was  slain,  at  some  time  not  stated,  in  a  military  outbreak 
in  Gaul.^^  "We  should  have  been  glad  of  a  date  ;  but  the  first  mention 
of  Aetius  in  any  recorded  year  sets  him  before  us  in  quite  another 
quarter,  but  in  one  where  one  might  more  naturally  look  for  a  notice 
of  the  Eoman  Scythia  than  either  in  Africa  or  in  Gaul.  Born  as 
he  was  east  of  Hadria,  we  first  hear  of  Aetius  in  his  own  peninsula 
as  praefect  of  Constantinople  in  the  consulship  of  Maximus  and 
Plintha.  And  he  left  a  name  behind  him  in  the  Eastern  Eome,  for 
two  years  later  the  cistern  of  Aetius  was  built.^^  A  tale  is  told  how 
the  prsefect  Aetius  hardly  escaped  death  from  a  murderous  dagger 
under  circumstances  which  remind  us  of  some  of  the  bloody  scenes 
of  Frankish  history  in  the  next  century.  The  story  runs  that,  on 
one  Sunday,  as  the  praefect  was  going  in  state  to  the  great  church, 
the  old  Saint  Sophia,  an  old  man  named  Kyriakos — could  the 
name  be  suggested  by  the  day  ? — pretending  to  present  a  petition, 

Adsit  cum  socio  parente  conjunx, 
Conjunx  non  levibtis  canenda  Musis, 
Heroum  suboles,  propago  regum, 
Cujus  gloria  feminam  superstat. 

This  livida  conjux  of  Aetius  plays  a  wonderful  part  in  Sidonius'  Panegyric  on 
Majorian  (126-274),  pouring  forth  hexameters  boiling  over  with  Greek  legendary 
references  enough  to  fill  a  Classical  Dictionary.  Her  name  is  not  given,  but  she 
clearly  claims  a  kingly  Gothic  descent.     The  most  important  passage  is  203-6. 

Quid  faciam  infelix  ?  gnato  qucR  regna  parabo, 
-  '  ExcUisa  sceptris  Geticis,  respublica  si  me 

Prceterit,  et  parvus  sitper  hoc  Gaudentius  hujus 

Calcatur  fatis  ? 

Eujus  —  Majoriani.  Gaudentius,  called  after  the  grandfather  on  the  father's  side, 
would  actually  be  the  elder  son.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  two  poets  with  the  prose 
writer  ?     If  a  Goth  could  be  called  Carpilio,  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

^'  See  the  story  in  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  7.  Aetius  was  fated  to  die,  but  she  wrestled  with 
Saint  Peter  and  overcame  fate.  One  thinks  of  Apollo  and  the  Moirai  on  behalf  of 
Croesus. 

^*  This  is  in  the  chronicle  known  (somewhat  strangely)  as  Prosper  Tiro,  that 
which  looks  so  carefully  after  British  affairs.  In  recording  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
John,  it  runs :  Aetius,  Gaudentii  comitis  [he  is  magister  equitum  in  Eenatus]  a 
militibus  in  Galliis  occisi  filius,  cum  Chunnis  Joanni  opem  laturtis  Jtaliam 
ingreditur. 

M  Marcellinus,  421.  Cistema  Aetii  constructa  est.  See  Codinus,  p.  29.  Banduri 
Const.  Christ.  80. 
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struck  at  him  with  his  hidden  weapon,  but  prevailed  no  further 
than  to  rend  his  official  garments,  his  Eoman  toga  and  panula.^ 
This  Eastern  stage  of  the  life  of  Aetius  seems  to  be  overlooked  by 
all  modern  writers  save  one  or  two  who  somewhat  lightly  assume 
that  an  Aetius  at  Constantinople  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
Aetius  of  Eavenna,  Aries,  and  Eome.^^  It  is  hard  to  see  why,  in 
an  age  when  men  were  moved  so  freely  over  all  parts  of  the  Eoman 
world,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  birth  and  parentage  connected 
him  first  of  all  with  the  East.  We  know  not  whether  the  praefect- 
ship  of  Aetius  at  Constantinople  came  before  or  after  his  father's 
murder  in  Gaul.  Four  years  later  we  find  him  in  Italy,  as  a  chief 
suppporter  and  officer  of  the  ruler  who  had  supplanted  the  Theo- 
dosian  house  in  the  West. 

The  action  of  Aetius  at  this  time  comes  from  the  best  authorities 
that  we  have,  and  one  of  them  takes  the  opportunity  to  paint  his 
portrait  at  length.  The  picture  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  those 
precious  fragments  of  writers  older  than  his  own  day  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Gregory  of  Auvergne  and  Tours.  Well 
shaped,  of  middle  height,  with  a  frame,  as  it  is  put,  neither  weak 
nor  burthensome,  active  in  mind,  strong  in  every  limb,  skilled  in 
every  exercise  of  war,  cunning  to  guide  the  horse,  to  use  alike  the 
arrow  and  the  javelin,  undaunted  in  danger,  bearing  up  under 
hunger,  thirst,  and  watching — to  Frigeridus  at  least  he  seemed  no 
less  admirable  in  peace  than  in  war.  For  he  was  moreover  one 
who  sought  what  was  just  and  whom  no  seducer  could  beguile  from 
his  just  purpose ;  he  was  free  from  the  lust  of  gain,  and  even, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  new  creed  of  Eome,  patient  under 
wrong.^^  So  he  seemed  to  Gaulish  admirers,  who  seem  not  to 
have  looked  on  his  conduct  at  this  time  as  blameworthy.  The  long 
and  feeble  reign  of  Honorius  was  drawing  to  its  end,  when  his  last 
caprice  of  all,  the  caprice  of  hatred  following  on  extravagant  fond- 

'*  See  Gothofred's  Chronology  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  i.  clxv.  The  consuls  are 
Monaxius  and  Plintha.  In  their  consulship  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (i.  574)  places  the 
attempt  on  Aetius.  iirl  tovtoiv  tSov  virdrcDV  rj/xepa  KvpiaKi]  elcreXOdvros  'Aeriov  iirdpxov 
ir6\ea>s  fiera  tov  ffx'fu^aros  ev  tt)  /xeydXri  iKKKrtaict.  fiTjvl  irepnicp  irph  ('  KaXdvSccv  fj.apT{ici> 
iirl  rep  fv^dixevov  avrhv  airfKOfTv  K\r)d4vTa  iv  t^?  iraXaTicp,  KvpLaK6s  rts  yfpav  ffaKciov  fidxatpau 
fieyd\r)v  els  x°-P''"T',  ixravel  KlfieWov  avrc^  irpoatpipaiv,  eKpovcrfv  avrcp  KaTaTovSe^tov  fufpovs 
TOV  ffrridovs,  Sicrrf  Th  Tref6\i.ov  avrov  koI  t^i/  T((7a>'  rpTjBrjj^ai.  One  is  reminded  of  the  slaying 
of  Caesar,  also  of  Kitchie  Moniplies  presenting  his  '  sifflication '  to  James  Sixth  and 
First. 

**  So  Sievers  (p.  456)  half  hints  that  the  praefect  of  Constantinople  was  not  our 
Aetius.    But  why  ? 

'^  Ken.  Frig.  Medii  corporis,  virilis  hahitudinis,  decenter  formatus,  quo  neque 
infirmitudini  esset  negue  oneri,  animo  alacer,  memhris  vegitus,  eques  prumptissimus, 
sagittarurn  jactu  peritus,  contu  impiger,  bellis  aptissimus,  pads  artibus  Celebris, 
nullius  avariticB,  minimcB  cupiditatis,  bonis  animi  prceditus,  ne  impulsoribus  quidem 
pravis  ab  instihito  suo  devians,  injuriarum  patientissirnus,  laboris  adpetens,  inpavidus 
periculorum,  famis,  sitis,  vigiliarum  tolerantissimus.  Cui  ab  ineunte  cetate  prcsdictuni 
liquet,  quajitce  potenticB  fatis  destinaretur,  teniporibus  suis  locisque  celebrandus. 
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ness,  sent  away  his  sister  Placidia,  now  the  widow  of  her  Eoman 
and  imperial  husband,  with  her  son,  the  nohilissimus  ^^  Valentinian, 
to  seek  shelter  at  Constantinople  with  her  nephew  Theodosius. 
Their  absence  left  the  Theodosian  house  without  a  representative 
in  Italy.  The  Western  throne  was  open  to  any  adventurer,  and  it 
was  seized,  not  by  any  military  chief,  but  by  the  civilian  John,  chief 
of  the  notaries.  His  accession  or  election  seems  to  have  been 
peaceful  and  popular,  and  our  only  personal  portrait  of  him,  drawn 
to  be  sure  at  a  later  time,  is  singularly  favourable.^*  But  some 
charged  him  with  Arianism,  and  his  successful  rivals  in  their  legis- 
lation represent  him  as  trampling  on  the  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
much  like  our  Henry  11.^^  He  was  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain ;  that  he  was  not  acknowledged  in  Africa  we  have  already 
seen.'*°  Not  a  soldier  himself,  he  had  men  of  war  at  his  side.  His 
cause  was  maintained  by  the  magister  militum  Castinus,  whom  we 
have  heard  of  as  the  enemy  of  Boniface.'*^  Aetius  was  on  the  same 
side,  count  of  the  domestics  and  holding  the  civil  office  of  cura  pa- 
latii  under  the  new  sovereign  of  the  West.  This  last  was  the  office 
which  in  a  later  form  became  curopalates,  the  special  guardian  of 
the  august  dwelling-place  and  its  building.'*^    But  between  Aetius 

"  See  Clinton  in  an.  424.  Olympiodoros  makes  him  be  created  Nobilissimus 
{fiw^exlaakfios)  by  Theodosius.  Philostorgios  (xii.  12)  has  him  already  created 
iiri<pa]/€(TTaTos,  which  must  mean  the  same,  by  Honorius. 

"  His  panegyrist  is  no  other  than  Procopius  {Bell.  Vand.  i.  3)  who  is  copied  by 
Souidas  ('Icodwris)  ;  he  makes,  however,  a  strange  mistake  as  to  the  length  of  his 
reign  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  his  calling,  oi  iv  'Pd/j-ri  Pa<ri\4ws  avKrjs  ruv  nva 
Keivp  (TTpaTiwTwv,  ^la>dvvT]v  oyofia,  ^aaiXia.  aipovyrai.  ?iv  Se  ovtos  a.vi]p  •irpa6s  re  Koi 
^vyfcreais  €?  i]Kwv  Kal  aperrjs  fieraTroie7adai  i^ein<TTa/J,evos  •  nevre  yow  err]  riiv  rvpavviSa 
eXW  /J-erpiais  i^Tiyf](raTO,  Kol  oin  tols  StafidWovcri  r^v  d/coV  wTeVxev  oGre  i^6vov  &S1KOV 
flpydaa-TO  eKdiv  ye  elvai  oijre  XP'IM'*''''*"'  o-cpaipecrei  iiredfTO'es  Se  $apfidpovs  ovSev  Sti  koL 
irpa^ai  oT6s  re  eyeydvei,  eirel  ol  to.  eK  Bv^avriov  TroXe'/iia  -^v.  We  shall  soon  learn  to 
distrust  Procopius  for  times  so  long  before  his  own  day ;  but  his  picture  of  John  seems 
rather  to  fall  in  with  one  or  two  incidental  notices.  The  election  spoken  of  is  more 
likely  to  have  happened  at  Eavenna  than  at  Bome ;  but  the  curious  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Olympiodoros  (468,  see  Hodgkin,  i.)  looks  as  if  he  was  not  disliked.  'IwawTjs 
TLs  avOevT-fiffas  rvpavvel  •  e<j>'  ov  Kal  rrjs  avapp-fiaeois  yevofj.evr)s,  e^piidr)  Sxrirep  airS  rivos 
iro^pi)(re<iis  irpoax^ev,  '  iriirret,  ov  CTTj/cei.'  Kal  rh  irXrjdos,  Sicrirep  avaXvovTes  iirl  rh  pTjdev, 
b.va<pwvov(n,  '  (rr-fiKei,  oi)  vlirrei.'     What  is  the  exact  force  of  av6evTii<Tas  ? 

'^  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  Tit.  ii.  47  (vi.  94).  Privilegia  ecclesiarum  omnium  qtUB  scBCulo 
nostra  tyrannus  invaderat,  prona  devotione  revocamus.  .  .  .  Clericos  etiam  quos 
indiscretim  ad  scBculares  judices  debere  duel  infaustus  ille  prcBSumptor  dixerat, 
episcopali  audientice  reservamus.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  vi.  184.  One  thinks 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

«•  See  note  23. 

*'  Prosper,  423.  Honorius  moritur,  et  regnum  ejus  Joannes  occupat,  connivente,  ut 
putabatur,  Castino,  qui  exercitui  magister  militum  prcefuit,  and  in  425  on  the  defeat 
of  John,  Castinus  in  exsilium  actus  est,  quia  videbatur  Joannem  sine  conniventia 
ipsius  regnum  non  potuisse  assumere.  He  had  just  before,  in  422,  said  that  Castinus 
Bonifacium  virum  bellicis  artibus  prcBclarum,  inepto  et  injurioso  iniperio  ab  expedi- 
tionis  su(B  societate  avertit,  dc. 

*'^  So  Renatus.  Ex  comite  domesticorum  et  Johannis  cura  palatii.  See  Ducange 
in  Cura.  His  Formula  is  given  by  Cassiodorus,  viii.  15.  This  seems  to  be  the  Cas- 
trensis  sacri  palatii  of  the  Notitia,  i.  4,  47.     See  Giildenpenning,  281. 
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and  Boniface,  though  they  are  on  opposite  sides,  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  direct  hostihty.  The  leader  of  the  enterprise  against  Boni- 
face in  Africa  may  have  been  the  Goth  Sigisvult ;  ^^  it  certainly  was 
not  Aetius.  For  he  was  sent  on  an  errand  in  quite  an  opposite 
direction.  Marked  out  for  such  a  mission  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
barbarians  and  by  his  influence  among  them,  he  was  sent  to  bring 
a  Hunnish  force  to  the  help  of  John.*^ 

This  is  the  earliest  act  that  is  distinctly  recorded  in  the  Western 
career,  in  the  military  career,  of  the  man  whose  highest  renown  is 
to  have  been  the  first  to  check  the  advance  of  Attila.  It  is  a  strange 
beginning,  but  the  bringing  in  of  barbarian  allies  had  long  been 
too  common  to  be  looked  on  with  any  special  horror,  and  Hunnish 
mercenaries  had  been  often  employed  before  and  were  often  em- 
ployed after.  The  story  sets  Aetius  before  us  as  wonderfully 
skilful  in  the  management  of  Eomans  and  barbarians  alike,  but 
he  did  little  for  the  prince  whose  cause  he  had  taken  up.  Jo- 
hannes Augustus  w^as  premature.  So,  though  less  glaringly,  was 
Johannes  the  Eoman  consul  of  the  next  year.  There  was  a  consul 
John  thirty-two  years  later  :  *^  but  the  first  acknowledged  imperial 
bearer  of  the  name  of  the  Baptist  and  the  Evangelist  was  the 
Armenian  hero  of  the  tenth  century,  the  renowned  John  Tzimiskes. 
In  the  imperial  fasti  of  the  West  no  name  of  that  class  found  a  place 
till  the  House  of  Habsburg  favoured  the  world  with  an  august 
Matthias  and  two  august  Josephs.  The  house  of  Theodosius,  re- 
presented by  Placidia  Augusta  and  her  son,  had  not  lost  all  hold  on 
the  sympathies  of  the  West.  The  present  Theodosius,  the  ruler  of 
the  East,  now  in  loyal  eyes  sole  emperor,  sent  his  aunt  and  the  boy 
Valentinian,  now  proclaimed  Csesar,  to  dislodge  the  tyrant  John  by 
the  arms  of  Ardaburius  and  his  son  Aspar."*^  The  details  of  his 
overthrow  do  not  directly  touch  the  career  of  Aetius ;  but  we  are 
carried  on  towards  our  later  narrative  when  we  see  Aquileia  playing 
for  the  last  time  the  part  of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth.  It 
was  in  its  hippodrome  that  John  paid  the  cruel  forfeit  of  less  than 
two  years  dominion.''^     Eavenna,  which  had  maintained  his  cause, 

*^  Prosper  Tiro  places  here  the  entry  Sigisvuldus  ad  Africam  contra  Bonifacium 
properavit,  as  if  Sigisvult  had  been  sent  on  behalf  of  John.  But  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  is  a  confusion  with  his  later  expedition.  I  know  not  whether  Migne's 
edition  has  any  authority  for  the  form  given  to  his  name, '  Sigisvultdeus,'  which  savours 
rather  of  an  African,  either  Catholic  or  Donatist,  than  of  an  Arian  Goth.  Elsewhere 
he  is  Sigisvulius  or  Sigisvuldus.     Wald,  we  may  suppose,  is  the  true  ending. 

**  This  is  most  strongly  brought  up  by  Eenatus.  Jolmnnes  Aetium,  id  temporis 
curam  palatii,  cum  ingenti  auri  pondere  ad  Chunos  transmittit,  notus  sibi  obsidatus 
sui  tempore  et  fam,iliari  amicicia  devinctos. 

*^  Johannes  and  Veranes  are  consuls  in  456. 

"  This  story  is  told  by  Philostorgios,  xii.  13.  S6krat6s,  vii.  23,  26.  Olympio- 
ddros,  471. 

"  Philost.  xii.  13.  'ludwris  .  .  .  els  'AKoXriiav  eKwefiirfrai,  K&Ke?  rijv  Se^iav  irpo- 
SiaTfiridels,  dra  Kal  t^s  Ke<pa\TJs  avorefiveTai.     Procopius  {Bell.   Vand.  i.  3)  adds  some 
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became,  after  a  passing  sack,  the  dwelling-place  in  life  and  death  of 
the  restored  Augusta;  but  it  was  in  Eome  itself  that  the  third 
Valentinian,  the  seven  years  old  son  of  the  third  Constantius,  was 
proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  authority  of  his  Eastern  colleague.^* 
Three  days  after  the  death  of  John,  Aetius  came  with  60,000  Huns 
to  his  support.  A  battle  took  place  between  the  new  comers  and 
the  forces  of  Valentinian  under  the  command  of  Aspar,  in  which 
many  were  slain  on  both  sides.  An  agreement  followed ;  Aetius 
entered  the  service  of  Placidia  and  Valentinian  with  the  rank  of 
count.  He  had  influence  enough  with  his  barbarian  following  to 
persuade  them  to  go  back  on  receiving  what,  after  an  analogy  in 
our  own  history,  we  may  call  a  Himgeld.'^^  Perhaps  they  also  told 
at  home  what  a  city  Aquileia  would  be  for  some  lucky  band  of  Huns 
to  plunder  or  to  destroy. 

The  sphere  of  action  of  Aetius  is  now  at  once  changed  to  Gaul. 
Enlisted  in  the  service  of  Placidia  and  Valentinian,  he  sets  forth  to 
establish  the  dominion  of  his  sovereigns  alike  against  disaffected 
Eomans,  of  whom  we  see  some  signs,  against  the  West-Goth  who 
threatened  Aries,  and  in  course  of  time  against  perhaps  every  bar- 
barian enemy  or  rebel  who  had  made  a  settlement  in  Gaul  or  was 
striving  either  to  settle  or  to  destroy.  But  this  his  purely  Gaulish 
and  military  career  will  be  best  dealt  with  elsewhere ;  no  one  has 
brought  that  side  of  him  into  connexion  with  his  alleged  enmity  to 
Boniface  or  with  political  intrigues  of  any  kind.  Of  the  undoubted 
enemies  of  Boniface  one  was  now  set  aside  from  his  rank  and 
another  was  put  in  his  place.  Of  the  two  chief  supporters  of  John, 
Aetius  had  won  the  favour  of  the  victorious  side ;  Castinus  was  less 
lucky.  He  was  sent  into  banishment ;  the  reason  assigned  is  that 
it  seemed  that  John  could  not  have  assumed  the  empire  without 
his  consent.^"  The  wording  is  remarkable;  it  might  imply  that 
the  partisanship  of  Castinus  was  less  open  than  that  of  Aetius.  If 
so,  the  secret  plotters  fared,  and  perhaps  justly,  worse  than  the 
avowed  enemy  who  had  led  the  Huns  to  the  attack  of  the  armies  of 

deta.ils.  ^wvra  OvaXevriviavhs  'losivvnv  Xafibiv  iv  re  T<f  'A/cnArjioy  iTriroSpofiicf)  rijv  erepav 
Toiv  xepolv  airoKoirevTa  elffrjyev  iirdfj-ivevai  re  6vcp  oxovfxevov,  /coi  iroWb,  irapa.  twv  airh 
(TKrivTJs  ivravOa  ira66vTa  t€  Kal  aKovcravra  eKreivev.  The  importance  of  Salona  is  as 
marked  in  the  story  as  that  of  Aquileia. 

*^  This  is  told  in  various  ways,  but  that  the  admission  to  the  rank  of  Augustus 
was  at  Eome,  is  plain  from  Olympiodoros.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  last  fact  that  he 
recorded.     So  Idatius. 

*"  Our  best  account  is  Philostorgios,  xii.  14.  'Aenos  6  viroffrpaTTjyhs  'Iwdwov 
rod  Tvpdvvov,  /xera  rpeis  ri/xepas  Trjs  iKflpov  TeXevrrjs,  fiap^dpovs  S7a)»'  /xicrOwrovs  els 
J'X'Ajc£5os  -irapayivfTai '  km.  avixirXoKrjs  aiirov  re  Kal  rwv  irepl  rhv  "Kffirapa,  yeyevri/xevTjs,  (pSvos 
(KarepaiOev  ippvi)  iroXvs'  firetra  (XirovSa^  d'Aerios  TideranrphsIIXaKiSlay  KalOvaKevTiviavhv, 
Kal  rijv  Tov  KOfiriTos  a^iap  Xa/JL^dvei,  Kal  ol  ^dpfiapoi  ;^pii(n'9>  Karade/xevoi  t^u  opyi]V  Kal  ra 
8irAa,  b^iAipovs  re  Sdyres  Kal  ra  iriffra  \ap6vTfs,  els  to  oi/ceTa  ij6r)  air6;^wp7jtraj'.  This  is 
very  like  a  Danegeld.  So  Prosper,  data  venia  Aetio,  quod  Hunni  quos  per  ipsum 
Joannes  acciverat  ejusdem  studio  ad  propria  reversi  sunt. 

*"  See  above,  note  41. 
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Valentinian.  Castinus  now  vanishes  from  the  story.  His  office 
was  seemingly  bestowed  on  a  certain  Felix,  whom  we  hear  of  as 
magister  militum  in  the  next  year.  To  this  man's  power  of  mischief 
justice  has  clearly  not  been  done,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  some 
of  his  actions,  especially  his  dealings  with  Boniface,  had  been 
transferred  to  Aetius,  No  process  could  be  more  natural  in  the 
next  age,  when  Aetius  was  still  a  great  name,  but  when  Felix  was 
doubtless  forgotten.  His  first  recorded  act  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  Boniface  or  Aetius.  He  is  charged  with  the  deaths  of 
Patroclus  bishop  of  Aries  and  of  Titus,  a  holy  deacon  at  Eome, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  practice  of  Felix  while  he 
was  in  the  act  of  giving  alms  to  the  poor.^^  The  Roman  tale  is 
obscure ;  the  Gaulish  one  is  of  some  importance  in  Gaulish  history, 
and  as  such  I  hope  to  speak  of  it  elsewhere.  Neither  of  them 
throws  any  light  on  the  general  story,  but  both — even  if  they  were 
only  suspicions — throw  some  light  on  the  character  of  Felix.  In 
the  next  year  Felix  comes  into  the  very  thick  of  the  main  story, 
and  we  must  look  back  for  a  moment  at  the  position  of  Boniface. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  perhaps  in  command  in  Africa  before 
the  expedition  of  Castinus  to  Spain  in  422,  that  he  certainly  was  in 
command  there  after  he  had  refused  to  share  in  that  expedition, 
but  whether  by  a  perfectly  regular  appointment  is  not  quite  clear  .^^ 
We  have  seen  also  the  way  in  which  Africa  under  Boniface  held  out 
against  John.  Still  we  cannot  quite  forget  either  the  way  in  which 
his  position  in  Africa  has  already  been  spoken  of,  or  the  fact,  to 
which  we  shall  come  presently,  that  the  next  time  we  hear  of  him 
he  is  in  distinct,  perhaps  armed,  opposition  to  the  emperor's  orders. 
Meanwhile  he  had  gone  on  for  a  season  winning  great  glory  by  his 
administration  of  his  province,  and  his  successful  defence  of  it 
against  native  African  marauders.  The  words  of  his  correspondent 
Saint  Augustine  here  come  happily  in  to  explain  the  vaguer  entries 
of  the  annalist,  and  to  make  us  understand  their  connexion  with  the 
entry  that  follows.  In  the  annals  Boniface  does  great  exploits  and 
wins  great  glory,  and  is  presently  dealt  with  as  a  rebel.*^    The 

*'  Prosper  (426),  after  the  death  of  Patroclus,  adds  cujtis  [Felicis]  impulsu 
creditus  est  etiam  Titus  diaconus  vir  sanctus  Romce  pecunias  pauperibus  distribtiene 
interemptus. 

*2  See  above,  note  18. 

**  Prosper,  427.  JSierio  et  Ardabure  coss.  Bonifacio,  cujus  potentia  gloriague 
intra  AfricaTn  augebatur,  bellum  ad  arbitrium  Felicis,  quia  ad  Italiam  venire 
dbnuerat,  publico  nomine  illatum  est.  Prosper  here  seems  to  speak  admiringly  of 
Boniface ;  yet  we  must  remember  his  earlier  language  about  invadit  and  obtinebat ; 
it  is  even  possible  that  the  word  potentia  looks  the  same  way.  At  any  rate  the 
increasing  power  and  glory  of  a  subject  were  in  those  days  an  unavoidable  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  prince.  Anyhow  it  is  droll  when  Giildenpenning  (280)  extols 
Bonifacius  as  the  ever-loyal  adherent  of  Placidia  through  all  diflSculties.  This  writer, 
like  the  good  old  Tillemont,  does  not  shirk  the  annalists,  but  tries  to  believe  them  and 
the  legend  too. 
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words  of  Augustine  ^*  give  us  the  key  :  we  see  that,  if  Boniface  had 
gained  great  glory,  he  had  deservedly  lost  it,  and  had  become  an 
object  of  reasonable  suspicion  at  court.  From  the  same  source  we 
learn  his  exact  official  rank  at  this  time ;  he  was  count  of  the 
domestics  and  count  of  Africa.  But  the  count,  at  any  rate  at  the 
time  of  Augustine's  letter,  was  less  active  than  the  tribune  had  been 
in  times  past.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  all  men  had  hoped 
that  under  his  government  Africa  would  again  become  a  peaceful 
Eoman  land,  with  its  native  tribes  again  subjects  and  tributaries  of 
the  empire.  Now  all  this  had  changed ;  the  barbarians  took  heart ; 
they  advanced,  they  laid  waste  lands  which  they  had  never  before 
touched.  The  discourse  is  wholly  about  native  Africans.  There  is 
not  a  word  which  can  have  any  possible  reference  to  the  Vandals ; 
it  was  clearly  written  before  the  coming  of  the  Vandals  was 
thought  of.  The  whole  correspondence  between  the  saint  and 
the  count  is  of  deep  personal  and  ecclesiastical  interest.  Boni- 
face is  set  before  us  as  a  dear  friend  of  Augustine,  as  at  one 
time  a  man  of  scrupulous  life  and  religious  zeal,  full  of  interest  in 
theological  subjects,  on  which  he  poses  his  illustrious  friend  with 
hard  questions.  But  he  had  fallen  away  from  his  personal  as  well 
as  from  his  official  duties.  By  a  story  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
of  our  own  Simon,  he  had  vowed  chastity  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  but  he  was  now  not  only  married  again  to  a  rich  lady  named 
Pelagia,  but  he  had  allowed  his  child  to  receive  Arian  baptism,  and 
he  was  further  suspected  of  living  with  mistresses.  So  busy  was 
he  with  his  own  affairs  that  he  had  allowed  Africa  to  be  overrun  by 
Africans.     For  all  these  faults  both  as  a  Christian  man  and  as  a 

**  Aug.  ep.  220  (or  70),  ad  Bon.  (Op.  ii.  814,  ed.  Bened.),  Quid  autem  dicam  de  vasta- 
tione  AfriccB,  quam  faciunt  Afri  barbari  resistente  nullo,  dum  tu  talibus  tuis  necessita- 
tibus  occuparis,  nee  aliquid  ordinas  unde  ista  calamitas  avertatur  ?  Quis  autem  cre- 
deret,  quis  timeret,  Bonifacio  domesticoruin  et  Africa  comite  in  Africa  constituto  cum 
tarn  magna  exercitu  et  potestate  .  .  .  nunc  tantum  fuisse  barbaros  ausuros,  tantum 
progressuros,  tanta  vastaturos,  tanta  rapturos,  tanta  loca  quce  plerux  populis  fu^rant 
deserta  facturos  ?  Qui  non  dicebant  quandocumque  tu  comitivam  sumeres  potestatem, 
Afros  barbaros,  non  solum  domitos,  sed  etiam  tributarios  futuros  Romanes  reipublicce  ? 
Et  nunc  qunm  in  contraria  versa  sit  spes  hominum  vides,  nee  diutius  hinc  tecum  loquen- 
dum,,  quia  plus  ea  tupotes  cogitare  quam  nos  dicere.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  when  Boniface 
was  invested  with  the  rank  of  count.  Augustine's  words  might  ahnost  imply  that  all  his 
brilliant  exploits  had  been  done  when  he  held  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  tribune,  and 
that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty  ever  since  his  promotion.  We  might  also  suppose  that  he 
had  not  been  count  very  long  when  the  letter  was  written.  Now  the  letter  must  be 
earlier  than  428,  the  year  of  the  coming  of  the  Vandals.  It  is  most  naturally  fixed  to  427, 
the  time  of  the  action  of  Felix  against  Boniface.  If  Boniface  in  that  year  was  count, 
but  had  not  been  count  very  long,  the  most  natural  time  for  his  appointment  would 
be  in  425,  as  the  reward  of  his  defence  of  Africa  against  John.  This  might  fall  in  with 
the  several  hints  which  suggest  that  there  was  something  irregular  about  his 
position  in  Africa  at  an  earlier  time.  We  may  suppose  that,  whatever  it  was  before,  it 
was  legalized  now,  but  that,  as  Augustine  implies,  the  count  fell  away  from  the  merits 
of  the  tribune  and  thereby  brought  on  himself  the  imperial  censure  which  is  implied 
in  the  events  of  427. 
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Eoman  commander,  the  saint  sternly  rebukes  him  and  gives  him 
good  advice  in  both  characters.  But  he  assuredly  in  no  way  re- 
proves him  for  treasonable  dealings  with  Gaiseric,  which,  if  they 
ever  happened  at  all,  certainly  had  not  happened  then.^^ 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  the  letter  that  may  be 
noticed.  Boniface  had  been,  at  some  stage  or  other,  anxious  to 
retire  from  the  world,  and  to  give  himself  wholly  to  religious  duties. 
He  married  his  second  wife  in  some  country  which  was  reached 
from  Africa  by  sea,  and  the  voyage  was  one  which  he  undertook  by 
imperial  bidding.^*^  This  and  the  fact  that  the  lady  seems  to  have 
been  an  Arian  might  seem  to  point  to  Spain.  But  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  a  woman  bearing  the  name  of  Pelagia  should  have  been  of 
Vandal  birth.  Boniface  may  have  been  sent  to  Spain  on  many 
unrecorded  errands.  What  we  cannot  do  is  to  connect  such  a 
voyage  with  that  expedition  of  Castinus  when  Boniface  did  not  go 
to  Spain.  Again  Augustine,  when  rebuking  Boniface  for  his  neglect 
of  his  military  duties,  makes  Boniface  answer  that  the  fault  is  not 
with  him,  but  with  those  who  had  wronged  him  and  made  him  an 
evil  return  for  his  good  service. ^^  This  doubtless  points  to  the  enmity 
of  Castinus  and  Felix.  It  might  even  suggest  that  the  letter  was 
written  at  the  very  time  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Felix  against 
Boniface,  a  time  not  likely  to  be  marked  by  vigorous  action  against 
the  native  barbarians.  But  if  Boniface  had  been  in  open  rebellion  at 
the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  letter,  surely  Augustine  would  have 
made  some  reference  to  that  fact.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
letter  comes  earlier,  and  that  in  the  state  of  things  which  it  describes 
we  see  the  explanation  of  what  we  read  in  the  chronicles.  We  see 
Boniface,  from  whatever  cause,  falling  aside  from  his  former  excel- 
lence, ghostly  and  worldly,  and  above  all,  what  concerned  the  empire 
more  than  his  irregular  marriage,  grossly  neglecting  his  duty  as  a 
Eoman  military  commander  in  the  province  of  Africa.  There  is  no 
direct  mention  of  Castinus  and  Felix  in  the  acknowledged  letters  of 
Augustine ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  short  letters, 
purporting  to  be  exchanged  between  the  bishop  and  the  count,  which 
have  been  unanimously  cast  aside  by  Augustine's  editors  and  com- 
mentators.   They  are  rejected,  partly  as  inconsistent  with  the  saint's 

"  See  the  earlier  letter  of  Augustine  to  Boniface,  No.  185  or  50.  In  the  very 
weak  article  on  Boniface  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  by  a  late 
popular  writer,  all  this  about  the  Africans  is  turned  into  '  bitter  reproaches  '  for  the 
supposed  dealings  with  Gaiseric.  In  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  no  lay 
Boniface  is  allowed  ;  the  article  on  Augustine  does  not  contain  the  name  of  Boniface, 
but  it  does  contain  the  astounding  statement  that  Augustine  died  '  when  the  armies 
of  the  Huns  surrounded  the  city  of  Hippo.' 

^'  All  this  comes  out  in  letter  220.  The  most  important  passage  is :  Navigasti, 
vxoremque  duxisti,  sed  navigasse  obedientice  fuit  quam  secundum  apostolum  debebas 
sublimioribus  potestatibus  (ii.  813). 

*'  Ep.  220.  Sed  forte  ad  ea  respondes  illis  hoc  esse  potius  imputandum  qui  te 
IcBserunt,  qui  tuis  officiosis  virtutibus  non  paria  sed  contraria  reddiderunt. 

F  F  2 
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style  and  manner,  but  partly  also  as  inconsistent  with  the  history 
of  the  time.  On  the  former  charge  the  condemnation  seems  to  rest 
on  good  grounds.^^  There  is  an  abruptness,  a  jerkiness  in  truth, 
about  the  letters  which  is  not  in  the  manner  of  Augustine ;  their 
very  shortness,  when  the  subject  supplied  such  an  opportunity  for 
moralizing,  is  against  them.  Some  of  the  expressions  used  are 
hardly  in  character,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  some  of 
the  expressions  used  are  designed  to  advance  certain  ecclesiastical 
theories.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  accept  the  letters  as  genuine 
writings  of  Augustine  and  Boniface.  Still  they  are  not  without 
value.  The  objection  to  them  on  historical  grounds  merely  comes 
to  this,  that  whoever  forged  them  followed  the  authentic  story  of 
the  annalists,  and  not  the  Procopian  legend.  He  may  even  have 
lived  at  the  time  and  have  written  from  his  own  knowledge.  If  so, 
his  witness  is,  like  that  of  many  a  false  charter,  good  on  all  points 
save  the  one  which  he  is  trying  to  establish.  Even  if  we  place  him 
later,  he  at  any  rate  made  up  his  story  from  trustworthy  sources  or 
from  traditions  consistent  with  them,  and  he  is  the  only  writer  who 
has  done  so.  The  invasion  of  Africa  by  the  imperial  troops  sent 
against  Boniface  is  strongly  brought  out.^^  Felix  is  not  mentioned 
by  name,  but  he  is  clearly  alluded  to,*^"  and  the  name  of  Castinus 
comes  in  more  than  once.  If  we  trust  the  letters,  he  sought  shelter 
in  Africa  when  he  was  banished  from  Italy  in  425. ''^  The  shelter 
may  seem  a  strange  one  for  the  old  enemy  of  Boniface,  but  we  must 
again  remember  the  very  doubtful  position  of  Boniface  in  Africa. 
He  had  defended  that  province  against  John ;  but  his  earlier  and 
later  relations  to  Honorius  and  Placidia  are  such  as  to  make  it  pos- 

**  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Bright,  who  knows  the  writings  of  Augustine  far  better  than 
I  do,  for  some  most  valuable  hints  on  this  side  of  the  question. 

**  In  Appendix,  ep.  4  (or  185),  Augustine  is  made  to  say,  with  a  clear  reference  to 
the  Arian  Sigisvult :  Afriaz  litus,  ut  audio,  miles  attigit  transmarinus,  sed  hujus 
miUtis  dux  a  catholica  veritate  dissentit.  Quid  or  em  sicut  oportet  ignoro.  Ah  Italia 
hostis  est  publicus  nuntiatus,  contra  victricia  signa  superbas  erigens  hastas.  Pacem 
inter  vos  fieri  vellem  si  sciremplenius  quod  ignoro.  Adest  quidem  AfriccB  olimparatum 
in,  Italia  helium,  sed  tamen  non  invideo,  fili  carissime,  Romanice.  Sed  dico  qvx>d 
sentio.  Non  dahit,  divinitate  juvante,  catholicus  hmretico  terga.  Tui  cordis  intentio 
dirigatur  ad  Deum,  non  militem  timehis,  non  Gothum  non  Hunum. 

*•  Boniface,  in  answer  (5  or  186),  talks  about  qv/B  adversus  me  tyrannus  ille  ordi- 
naverit  ac  disponat,  all  in  a  style  of  high  orthodoxy. 

•'  App.  10  (or  191).  Castinus  ille  privatus  ex  consule  vitce  mece  ac  nominis,  omni- 
bus ut  notum  est,  persecutor,  pejores  committens  ac  fingens  factiones,  quasi  mearum 
a  me  gestarum  immemor,  donationum  (another  reading  is  Edatium),  Italia  fugiens, 
meis  se  in  Africa  defensionihus  tradidit  committendum.  Augustine  (11  or  192) 
answers,  Vir  illustrissimus  Castinus  sacramento  se  prodidit  quod  sit  ah  omni  culpa 
et  errorihus  alienus.  Quern  tibi,  ut  dicit,  fcederatus  ille  Sonia,  adhuc  te  in  palatio 
posito,  falsis  suggestionihus  concitahat.  All  this  looks  as  if  it  referred  to  an  earlier 
time,  to  the  banishment  of  Castinus  in  425.  And  who  is  '  Edatius '  ? — Aetius  ?  or 
who  ?  But  there  is  enough  of  likeness  to  the  true  story  to  suggest  that  there  is,  after 
all,  something  in  these  letters,  and  that  the  stories  about  Gudila — a  name  hardly 
likely  to  have  been  invented — may  be  worth  examining. 
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sible  that  the  fallen  magister  militum  might  expect  that  his  own 
ojffences  towards  Boniface  might  be  thought  less  of  than  those  of 
the  imperial  government. 

In  any  case  we  have  the  undoubted  fact  that,  only  two  years 
after  the  fall  of  John,  Boniface  was  looked  on  at  Eavenna  as  an 
enemy  of  the  empire.  What  was  his  offence  ?  It  is  easy  to  talk 
about  the  intrigues  of  Aetius  or  of  anybody  else,  but  once  put  the 
Procopian  legend  out  of  sight  and  the  matter  seems  very  plain. 
Boniface,  as  his  saintly  friend  witnesses,  had  grossly  neglected  his 
duty,  and  he  was  called  on  to  account  for  it.  After  Augustine's 
letter  it  is  really  nothing  wonderful  if  we  read  in  the  annals  that 
Boniface  was  summoned  to  Italy — that  is,  to  Eavenna ;  and  that 
when  he  refused  to  come,  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy.  But  the 
minister  who  directed  this  course,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  was  not 
Aetius  but  Felix.^^  Of  Aetius  just  at  this  moment  there  is  no 
mention  at  all ;  a  little  while  before  and  a  little  while  after  he  is 
carrying  on  his  great  career  in  Gaul.^^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at 
this  point  the  tone  of  the  Aquitanian  chronicler  betrays  perhaps  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  Boniface,  certainly  a  feeling  against  Eelix, 
which  would  be  natural  enough  after  even  the  suspicion  of  the 
deaths  of  Patroclus  and  Titus.  But  though  Felix  may  have  been  a 
bad  and  even  a  bloody  minister,  his  first  action  against  Boniface 
was  assuredly  not  taken  without  reason.  The  count  of  Africa  lets 
his  province  be  harried  by  barbarians  without  resistance;  he  is 
summoned  to  Eavenna  to  explain  his  conduct ;  refusing  to  come,  he 
is  declared  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  All  this  is  plain  enough ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  action  of  Aetius ;  there  is  no  mention, 
nor  as  yet  any  hint,  of  any  dealings  between  Boniface  and  Gaiseric. 
What  we  have  as  yet  is  a  war  carried  on  by  the  Eoman  government 
against  a  Eoman  rebel.  Three  commanders  are  sent  against  Boni- 
face ;  one  perhaps  would  have  done  the  work  better,  as  the  three 
disagreed.  Two  of  them,  Mavortius  and  Galbio,  besiege  Boniface 
in  some  place  not  named.  Their  colleague  Sinox  enters  into  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Boniface,  and  by  his  arts  the  two 
loyal  commanders  are  killed.  Then  Boniface  discovers  Sinox  in 
some  plot  against  himself,  and  puts  him  to  death  also.  Another 
commander,  with  the  distinctly  barbarian  name  of  Sigisvult,  a  man 

*^  Prosper,  427.  Hierio  et  Ardahure  coss.  Bonifacio,  cujus  potentia  gloriaqice  intra 
Africam  augebatur,  bellum  ad  arbitrium  Felicis,  quia  ad  Italiam  venire  abnuerat, 
publico  nomine  illatum  est,  ducibus  Mavortio  et  Galbione  et  Sinoce.  Giildenpenning 
(283)  knows  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  Aetius  as  minutely  as  Augustine  knew  those 
of  Boniface;  Aetius  aber,  %im  nicht  dem  Argwohn  in  der  Brust  der  Placidia  neue 
Nahrung  zu  gewahren,  liess  sich  nicht  selbst  gegen  seinen  Nebenbuhler  entsenden, 
sondem  sein  Parteigenosse,  der  magister  militum  Felix,  beauftragte  den  Mavortius, 
Galbio  und  Sinox  mit  der  FUhrung  der  romischen  Truppen  gegen  den  '  Beichsfeind  ' 
Bonifacitis. 

''  See  Prosper  425  for  his  Gothic,  and  428  for  his  Frankish  victories 
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who  has  already  flitted  before  us  as  a  shadow,  is  sent  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  Boniface  instead  of  the  three  who  have  all  perished. 

All  this  follows  naturally  enough :  it  rests  on  good  authority ; 
we  should  simply  be  glad  of  fuller  details.  But  between  the  death 
of  Sinox  and  the  appointment  of  Sigisvult,  we  come  to  an  entry  of 
the  very  darkest,  made  dark,  we  may  be  sure,  of  set  purpose.^ 
While  the  strife  was  going  on,  the  disputants,  both  sides,  it  would 
seem,  asked  for  the  help  of  certain  people  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
ships,  but  to  whom  the  sea  was  laid  open  by  their  invitation.  Then 
comes  the  appointment  of  Sigisvult,  and  then  an  entry  in  which 
our  sainted  chronicler  leaves  off  speaking  in  proverbs  and  tells  us 
plainly  that  the  people  of  the  Vandals  crossed  from  Spain  into 
Africa.  That  event  is  perhaps  put  a  little  too  early ;  but  its 
exact  date  and  its  exact  details  do  not  concern  us.  Gaiseric  may 
have  been  planning  such  an  enterprise  long  before ;  it  is  here  im- 
plied— for  the  Vandals  of  the  clear  entry  are  surely  the  unnamed 
people  of  the  dark  one — that  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  migra- 
tion was  the  application  for  help  from  some  or  other  of  the  Eoman 
commanders  in  the  civil  war  decreed  by  Felix  against  Boniface. 
The  words  rather  imply  that  application  was  made  from  at  least 
two  opposing  quarters.  Neither  Mavortius,  Galbio,  Sinox,  nor 
Boniface  is  personally  named.  Suspicion  is  very  strong  against 
Boniface,  but  he  may  not  have  applied  to  Gaiseric  till  his  enemies 
had  already  done  so ;  he  certainly  did  not  do  so  till  civil  war  was 
actually  waging  against  himself.  If  he  ever  thought  of  making 
himself  tyrant  by  Vandal  help,  it  was  truly  a  great  fall  for  the 
saintly  hero  described  to  us  at  an  earlier  time  ;  but  it  was  no  more 
than  many  other  Roman  governors  had  done  before  him. 

The  notice  in  Prosper  is  really  the  nearest  approach  which 
can  be  found  in  any  contemporary  writer  to  a  charge  against 
Boniface  of  inviting  the  Vandals  into  Africa.  And  Prosper  does 
not  go  beyond  a  dark  allusion,  in  which  Boniface  is  not  distinctly 
named.  From  this  we  may  leap  to  the  account  in  Jordanis,  who 
three  times  attributes  the  coming  of  the  Vandals  to  the  treason  of 
Boniface.  Nothing  is  said  of  Aetius.  Boniface,  being  under  the 
displeasure  of  Valentinian,  sees  no  help  for  himself  except  in  calling 
in  Gaiseric. "^^  In  these  hurried  references  there  is  nothing  that 
at  all  contradicts  the  story  in  Prosper;  Jordanis  perhaps  hardly 

**  Prosper,  427.  [Sinox]  cujus  proditione  Mavortius  et  Galbio,  cum  Bonifacium 
obsiderent,  interempti  sunt,  moxque  ipse  a  Bonifacio  dolo  detectus,  occisus  est.  Exinde 
gentibus,  quce  navibus  uti  nesciebant,  dum  a  concertantibu^  in  auxilium  vocantur, 
mare  pervium,  factum  est,  bellique  contra  Bonifacium  ccepti  in  Sigisvultum  comitem 
cura  translata  est.  Gens  Vandalorum  ab  Hispania  ad  Africam  transit.  Idatias 
places  the  coming  of  the  Vandals  in  429,  and  says  nothing  about  Boniface. 

"  Getica,  167,  168.  Gyzericus  rex  Vandalorum  jam  a  Bonifatio  in  Africam 
invitatus,  qui  Valentiniano  principi  veniens  in  offensa  non  aliter  se  qtiam  malo 
reipublicce  potuit  vindicare. 
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understood  that  the  displeasure  of  Valentinian  had  come  to  an 
actual  war,  and  among  the  disputants  darkly  hinted  at  in  the  annals, 
he  or  those  whom  he  followed  naturally  preserved  the  best  known 
name.^^  We  now  come  to  the  received  story  in  all  its  detail,  with 
the  elaborate  action  of  Aetius  against  Boniface.  This  is  found  only 
in  the  introductory  matter  with  which  Procopius  brings  in  the 
Vandal  war.  In  his  narrative  Placidia  gives  Boniface  the  supreme 
command  in  Africa.  Aetius  is  displeased,  but  hides  his  displeasure.^'' 
When  Boniface  is  away  in  his  government,  he  tells  Placidia  that  the 
count  of  Africa  is  aiming  at  tyranny,  that  he  seeks  to  deprive 
Valentinian  of  the  province ;  that  she  may  judge  of  the  truth  of 
his  charge  by  this  sign.  Let  her  summon  Boniface  to  Rome,  and  he 
will  not  come.^^  At  the  same  time  he  writes  a  letter  to  Boniface, 
telling  him  that  the  emperor's  mother  is  plotting  against  his  life, 
and  that  the  sign  of  her  plots  is  this ;  she  will  recall  him  without 
cause.^^  Boniface  receives  the  letter  summoning  him  to  the  em- 
peror's presence ;  he  refuses  to  go,  but  does  not  reveal  the  warning 
of  Aetius.  Placidia  on  this  bestows  her  fullest  confidence  on  Aetius, 
and  debates  what  course  to  follow  with  regard  to  Boniface.'^*'  Boni- 
face meanwhile,  feeling  that  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  emperor  and  that  to  go  to  Eome  would  be  his  destruction,'^ 
turns  his  thoughts  to  the  Vandals  and  invites  Gaiseric  into  Africa, 
an  invitation  which  the  Vandal  accepts  and  enters  the  province. 
Meanwhile  the  friends  of  Boniface  at  Eome  are  amazed  that  he  of 
all  men  should  turn  tyrant ;  '^  from  not  a  few  earlier  examples  they 
might  infer  that  the  invitation  of  barbarians  and  the  taking  up  of 
the  tyranny  naturally  went  together.  Some  of  them,  at  Placidia's 
bidding,  go  to  Carthage ;  they  see  Boniface  ;  he  shows  them  the 
letters  of  Aetius ;  they  go  back  to  Eome  and  report  to  Placidia. 

*'  The  entry  in  the  Chronicle  of  Cassiodorus  should  here  be  told  (Eoncalli,  i.  228). 
Hierius  et  Ardabures.  His  coss.  Bonifacio  Africam  tenenti  infausU  belluni  ingeritur. 
Gens  Wandalorum  a  Gothis  exclusa,  de  Hispaniis  ad  Africam  transit.  Cassiodorus 
seems  to  have  had  Prosper  before  him ;  but  Jordanis  can  hardly  have  had  the 
Chronicles  of  Cassiodorus  before  him  just  then,  whatever  we  say  of  the  Gothic 
History. 

*'  Bell.  Vand.  i.  3  (p.  322).  (The  passage  immediately  follows  the  description  of 
Boniface  and  Aetius  quoted  in  note  6.)  tovtoiv  rhv  'irepov  BovKpanov  ri  XlXaKiSla 
ffrpaTrjyhv  aireSei^f  Aifiinjs  airdcrrjs  '  rovro  Se  ov  $ov\ofjiev<f  ?iv  'Aerlcfi,  aAA'  i^KtffTa  ye  ws 
avrhv  ovK  apecKei  i^ivc/Kiv '  oHirco  yap  avTotv  f)  ex^P"  ^^  'P^^  i\7]\v6ei,  a\\'  inrh  t^  irpo- 
ffwrreicf)  fKureptf)  iKpimmo. 

**  lb.  StejSoWei'  .  .  .  ins  Tvpavvoirj,  iirocTTep-ficras  avr-fiv  re  Kal  PaaiXea  \ifivi\s  avdffTis, 
K.r.\.    Felix  must  have  said  something  very  like  this  to  Placidia. 

*  lb.  ^ypaype  irphs  Bovicpdriov  \d0pa  as  evi^ovXeioi  avrqi  rj  fiaffi\4a)s  fiijTTip  Kol  0ov\oito 
avrhv  ^KiroSij'  iroi'fiffaffdai,  k.t.\.  Somebody,  not  necessarily  Felix,  may  have  written 
this  to  Boniface  in  sober  earnest. 

'0  lb. 

"  lb.  Kal  ydp  ol  oCre  Pa<Ti\e7  iS6Kei  avrtrd^affBat  o'icf  re  etvai,  ii  'Pd>/X7iv  re  d'7rt(5»'Ti 
ovSefiia  aroorrjpla  e<palveTO. 

'^  lb.  p.  324.  Tov  T€  rpSirov  iyOvixovfxevot  rod  livdpwirov,  ^K\oyi^6fievol  re  r)\lKos  & 
irapdXoyos  ^v,  iv  6avfj,aTi  ixeydKcp  ^Troiodtn-o,  el  BovKpdrios  rvpavvolr]. 
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Her  fear  of  the  power  of  Aetius  hinders  her  from  taking  any  action 
against  him,  or  even  giving  him  any  rebuke ;  ''^  but  she  tells  the 
story  to  the  friends  of  Boniface,  and  prays  and  adjures  them  to  win 
him  back  to  his  duty ;  let  him  not  endure  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Eomans  should  pass  to  barbarians.  They  again  go  to  Africa  and 
tell  him  all ;  he  repents  of  his  alliance  with  Gaiseric,  and  strives  in 
vain  with  great  promises  to  persuade  him  to  go  back.^^  The  Vandal, 
deeming  himself  mocked,^^  defeats  the  army  under  Boniface  and 
besieges  him  in  Hippo.  Strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  from 
Constantinople  under  Aspar,  he  holds  out  till  the  Vandals  raise  the 
siege. ^^  Then  Aspar  goes  back,  Boniface  goes  to  Placidia,  explains 
his  case,  and  is  received  to  favour."  Of  the  later  fate  of  Boniface 
Procopius  has  nothing  to  say;  he  mentions  him  once  again,  but 
only  to  tell  of  a  prophecy  current  before  among  the  boys  of  Carthage. 
G  should  drive  out  B  and  then  B  should  drive  out  G.  So  did 
Gaiseric  drive  out  Boniface  and  Belisarius  drive  out  Gelimer.'^^ 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  many  difficulties  and  inconsistencies 
of  this  story.  First  of  all,  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  most 
general  point  of  view,  all  tales  of  secret  intrigue  carry  a  certain  sus- 
picion about  them,  a  suspicion  which  becomes  yet  greater  when  we 
hear  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  writers  long  after  the  event.  We 
do  not  reject  them  because  they  are  unlikely,  but  rather  because 
they  are  so  likely  that  they  are  sure  to  be  reported,  whether  they 
happened  or  not.  Or  rather  we  do  not  strictly  reject  them,  unless 
there  is  some  distinct  evidence  against  them ;  we  rather  put  them 
aside  as  unproved,  as  things  which  very  well  may  have  happened, 
but  of  which  we  cannot  venture  to  say  that  they  did  happen.  But 
here  I  think  we  have  distinct  evidence  against  the  story.  The  in- 
formant from  whom  Procopius  got  the  tale  had  clearly  not  taken  in 
the  state  of  things  at  the  time.  He  looked  on  Boniface  as  an  un- 
doubtedly loyal  governor  in  Africa ;  he  looked  on  Aetius  as  the 
minister  of  Placidia,  living  in  Italy  and  at  Eome.  This  last  mark 
is  curious  indeed.  When  Procopius  wrote  the  Vandal  War,  he  had 
not  had  occasion  to  hear  and  think  so  much  about  Eavenna  as  he 
came  to  do  before  he  wrote  the  Gothic  War.  He  took  Eome  for 
granted  as  the  imperial  dwelling-place ;  if  he  found  it  so  assumed 

'*  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  3,  p.  324.  KaTOKKayuaa  r]  711J/7;  'Aertov  fj.ey  ovSev  ilpyaaaro 
ix^'P^f  ou5e  Tt  wvelSifffy  wv  avrcf  is  rhv  fia<ri\f(i>s  oIkov  iire-irpaKro,  iirel  axiT6s  re  Swd/iei 
fxcydXri  ixpv'''o  "^^  "'""■  t^s  fiacriXelas  irpdy/jLara  novTipa  ^5rj  ^y.  Here  we  have  the  con- 
temporary fact  that  at  this  stage  there  was  no  open  quarrel  between  Placidia  and 
Aetius,  with  the  explanation  of  a  later  time  that  their  seeming  good  understanding  was 
only  because  of  Placidia's  fears. 

''*  Tb.  TTJs  re  Trpd^tus  avrf  Kal  rrjs  es  rovs  fiapfidpovs  bfioXoyias  /xereixeKe  Kal  airrovs 
iXiirdpei  fivpta  vdvra  inrotrxof-fvos  airh  Atfivrjs  avlaraaOai. 

"  lb.  Tuv  5e  oiiK  iySexo/xeywy  tovs  \6yovs,  dWo  irfpivfipi^effdai  olofityaiy,  is  x*'/"** 
avrois  4\0uy  ^yayKdaQi}. 

^°  lb.  p.  325.  "  lb.    riiv  viroyltiay  Stf\vev,  ws  ovk  a\riBovs  alrlas  is  aiirby  yivoiTo. 

'»  lb.  i.  21,  p.  397. 
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in  the  narrative  that  he  followed,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  as  any 
difficulty.  A  little  later,  after  his  mother's  death,  Valentinian  was 
more  at  Eome  than  any  emperor  had  been  for  a  good  while ;  but 
during  the  administration  of  Placidia  we  may  always  assume  the 
imperial  court  to  be  at  Eavenna  unless  proof  can  be  shown  that 
it  was  somewhere  else.  So  again  we  cannot  positively  deny  that 
Aetius  may  have  been  at  this  moment  in  Italy ;  all  that  we  can  say 
is  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  in  Italy  and  everything 
to  make  us  think  that  he  was  in  Gaul.  Gaul  was  now  his  regular 
sphere  of  action.  He  has  lately  smitten  the  Goths  on  the  Ehone ; 
he  has  before  long  to  smite  the  Franks  on  the  Ehine.  The  resi- 
dent minister  of  Placidia  at  Eavenna  was  Felix.  Aetius  could, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  come  to  Italy  on  occasion  ;  but  he  was 
certainly  not  there  habitually,  and  any  tale  which  places  him  in 
Italy,  and  that  not  at  Eavenna  but  at  Eome,  needs  some  special 
confirmation.  And  no  such  confirmation  is  to  be  had,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  The  informant  of  Procopius  had  no  idea  of  the  real 
circumstances  under  which  Boniface  was  summoned  to  Italy,  cir- 
cumstances which  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  Augustine.  He  had  no 
idea  of  the  events  which  followed  the  summons,  of  the  war  declared 
against  Boniface  in  the  name  of  the  empire  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Felix.  He  leaves  this  out,  and  goes  on  at  once  to  the  story 
of  the  Vandals.  He  had  no  notion  by  whose  influence  all  that 
happened  was  brought  about;  he  does  not  mention  Felix  at  all; 
so  far  as  he  preserves  any  shadow  of  the  real  story,  he  puts  Aetius 
instead  of  Felix.  To  me  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  story  in  Proco- 
pius grew  out  of  a  dim  memory  of  the  real  later  enmity — of  which 
Procopius  says  nothing — between  Aetius  and  Boniface,  mixed  up 
with  a  dim  memory  of  the  action  of  Felix  towards  Boniface 
now.  The  growth  of  the  story  is  easy.  Somebody  acted  in  an 
unfriendly  way  to  Boniface  in  427 ;  Aetius  and  Boniface  were 
€nemies  in  432.  Therefore  the  enmity  of  Aetius  is  carried  back  to 
the  earlier  date ;  the  name  of  the  real  enemy  of  that  date  gives  way 
to  Aetius'  far  more  famous  name ;  a  story  grows  up  in  which  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  time  are  forgotten,  and  legendary  details 
suiting  the  supposed  circumstances  are  fitted  on.  In  this  shape  the 
tale  is  told  to  a  statesman  and  soldier  of  the  next  age.  He  inserts  the 
legend  in  his  history.  The  true  story  still  abides  in  the  dry  entries 
of  a  chronicler,  which,  fully  to  be  understood,  needed  to  be  com- 
pared with  writings  with  which  men  were  familiar  enough  for  pur- 
poses of  pious  edification,  but  to  which  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  turning  for  points  of  historical  criticism.  No  wonder  then  that 
the  legend  lived  on  instead  of  the  truth.  Prosper,  even  with 
Augustine  as  his  commentator,  could  not  stand  against  Procopius. 

And  now  what  is  the  real  story  about  Boniface  and  Gaiseric  ? 
What  was  Boniface  doing  at  the  time  of  the  Vandal  invasion  of 
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Africa  ?  We  have  seen  the  story  in  Procopius.  Boniface  imdtes 
Gaiseric  ;  he  repents ;  he  wars  with  the  Vandals  ;  he  is  besieged  in 
Hippo ;  he  goes  to  Placidia  and  explains  himself.  In  all  this  there 
is  nothing  that  contradicts  the  account  in  the  annals.  It  simply 
puts  it  out  of  sight.  Somebody  as  we  have  seen,  most  likely  more 
than  one  person,  did  invite  Gaiseric,  and  Boniface  is  very  likely  to 
have  been  one  of  them.  The  battles  are  likely  enough ;  a  Vandal 
siege  of  Hippo  in  which  Boniface  defended  the  city  is  witnessed  by 
the  best  possible  evidence,  by  that  of  Possidius  the  biographer  of 
Augustine,  who  was  actually  within  the  besieged  town.'^^  What  we 
complain  of  is  that  in  the  received  story  we  hear  only  of  Gaiseric 
and  nothing  of  Sigisvult.  Yet  Sigisvult  was  certainly  doing  some- 
thing in  Africa,  something  at  Hippo.  We  have  the  witness  of 
Augustine  himself  for  that.  Sigisvult,  clearly  a  Goth — therefore 
doubtless  an  Arian— took  with  him  an  Arian  bishop,  Maximin  by 
name,  with  whom  the  saint  had  long  theological  disputations,  which 
are  extant  among  his  works.  Augustine  and  Maximin  met  at 
Hippo  in  a  time  of  war.  The  Arian  professed  that  he  had  not 
come  to  Hippo  to  dispute  with  the  Catholic,  but  that  he  was  sent 
by  Count  Sigisvult  to  make  peace, *°  Peace  between  whom  ?  Obvi- 
ously between  Sigisvult  and  Boniface,  against  whom  Sigisvult  was 
sent  to  make  war.  It  would  be  a  forced  construction  indeed  ta 
make  it  in  any  way  refer  to  Gaiseric.  So  again,  in  the  forged 
letters,  there  are  several  references  to  an  heretical  enemy  coming 
from  Italy,  who  can  be  no  other  than  Sigisvult.  Against  him 
Boniface  wages  war,  and  Augustine  is  even  made  to  congratulate 
him  on  a  victory.*^  If  this  is  not  true  history,  it  is  most  dis- 
tinctly well  imagined.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  all  this 
is  that  the  events  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Augustine,  both 
acknowledged  and  doubtful,  belong  to  the  year  427,  the  year  of 
the  expedition  of  Sigisvult,  or  at  any  rate  to  a  time  before  the 
coming  of  Gaiseric,  which  is  best  fixed  to  429.**^    The  unlucky  thing 

''  Possidius,  Vit.  Aug.  28,  after  describing  the  vast  host  hostium  Vandalorum  et 
Alanorum  commixtam  secum  habens  Gothorum  genteni,  aliarumque  diversarum 
personarum  ex  Hispanim  partibus  transmarinis,  tells  how  they  besieged  Hippo  when 
in  ejus  fuerit  defensione  constitutus  comes  quondam  Bonifacius  Gothorum  fcedera- 
torum  exercitui.  Possidius  was  in  Hippo  with  several  other  bishops.  The  words  in 
roman  look  rather  as  if  Boniface,  deprived  of  office,  acted  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Vandals. 

""  Augustine  has  a  long  Collatio  cum  Maximino  (vol.  viii.  649  of  the  Benedictine 
edition).  It  begins  Cum  Augiistinus  et  Maximinus  Hippone  Eegio  unum  in  locum 
convenissent,  Maximinus  dixit,  Ego  non  oh  istam,  causam  in  Jmnc  civitatem  adveni  ut 
altercationem  proferam  ctmi  religione  tua,  sed  missjis  a  comite  Sigisvulto  contempla- 
tione  pads  adveni.  For  '  Sigisvulto '  the  older  edition  has  regis  multa.  See  Tillemont, 
M6m.  Eccl.  xiii.  1041.  Again  in  Augustine,  Sermo  cxl.  (vol.  v.  680  B),  we  read 
Contra  quoddam  dictum  Maximini  Arianorum  episcopi,  qui  cum  Sigisvulto  comite 
constitutus  in  Africa  hlasphemabat.  So  Possidius  (17)  speaks  of  him  as  Arianorum 
episcopus  Maximinus  cum  Gothis  ad  Africam  veniens. 

"  See  above  note  59  and  the  letters  14  (195),  15  (196).  ^^  See  above  note  54. 
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is  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  issue  of  the  expedition  of  Sigisvult, 
and  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conjecture  that,  as  it  so  utterly  passed 
out  of  mind,  some  of  its  events  got  mixed  up  with  the  story  of  the 
coming  and  settlement  of  Gaiseric.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
Africa  undergoes  two  invasions,  and  Boniface  acts  against  two 
invaders.  To  be  sure,  one  invader  was  a  Eoman  officer  sent 
against  a  rebellious  governor,  the  other  was  a  barbarian  king  tear- 
ing away  a  province  from  the  empire.  Still  both  were  barbarians, 
both  were  heretics ;  they  fought,  perhaps  actually  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  land,  against  the  same  enemy.  It  was  easy  to  forget 
the  difference  between  the  position  of  Sigisvult  the  Goth  and  that 
of  Gaiseric  the  Vandal,  and  to  merge  the  doings  of  the  less  known 
man  in  those  of  the  more  famous.  It  may  well  be  that,  as  the 
excellent  Tillemont  suggests,  peace  was  made  between  Boniface  and 
the  government  of  Eavenna  by  a  certain  Count  Darius,  another  of 
the  correspondents  of  Augustine,  who  was  certainly  sent  into  Africa 
about  this  time  to  make  peace  between  some  disputants  or  other.** 
If  so,  Boniface  must  have  been  restored  to  favour  at  the  latest  in 
430,  the  year  of  Augustine's  death,**  and  that  most  likely  as  the 
reward  of  his  services,  perhaps  volunteered  at  Hippo.  Of  the  later 
career  of  Sigisvult  we  know  only  that  he  must  have  kept  a  high 
reputation  in  some  quarter  or  other.  For  ten  years  later  he  was 
consul,  consul  in  company  with  Aetius.*^  Aetius  was  then  in  the 
midst  of  Gaulish  warfare,  and  this,  his  second  appointment,  came 
surely  from  Eavenna  and  not  from  Constantinople.  This  might 
imply  that  Sigisvult  was  in  favour  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
West.  It  is  unlucky  that  we  hear  so  little  of  him ;  but  we  may 
safely  set  down  the  Collatio  between  Augustine  and  Maximin  to 
the  year  of  his  action  in  Africa,  probably  before  the  Vandal  invasion 
had  begun.  And  we  may  fix  the  acknowledged  letter  of  Augustine 
to  Boniface  as  belonging  to  a  time  earlier  still,  when  their  coming 
was  not  expected,  to  a  time,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  before  the  dis- 
obedience of  Boniface  to  the  summons  of  Placidia.  The  dangers  of 
which  the  letter  speaks  are  neither  from  the  Vandals  nor  from  the 
imperial  army,  but  from  native  Africans.  As  to  the  possible  rela- 
tions between  Boniface  and  Gaiseric  Augustine  tells  us  nothing. 
Those  relations  are  so  prominent  in  the  version  of  Procopius,  and 
in  all  the  versions  that  have  been  copied  from  his,  that  it  is  hard 
to  keep  them  out  of  our  heads.  But  we  must  remember  that  there 
is  no  direct  reference  to  them  in  any  contemporary  writer ;  there 
is  only  the  very  dark  hint  in  Prosper.  The  story  has  been  oddly 
turned  about.  The  possible,  but  not  more  than  possible,  tale  of 
Boniface  inviting  Gaiseric  into  Africa  has  taken  a  permanent  place 

*«  See  ep.  229  (or  262),  231  (or  264).    The  saint's  correspondent  is  Darius  covies, 
qui  pacis  conficiendcz  causa  missus  est. 

"  Prosper  in  anno.  "  See  Prosper  in  436,  437,  438. 
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in  history ;  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the 
empress  and  was  therefore  proclaimed  a  public  enemy  has  alto- 
gether passed  out  of  memory. 

One  part  of  the  story  in  Procopius  may  be  accepted  without 
doubt,  namely  the  coming  of  Aspar  with  the  troops  from  Constanti- 
nople. Of  Aspar  we  have  heard  already  as  one  of  the  commanders 
sent  to  displace  John  from  the  Western  throne  ;  in  later  times  he  had 
the  disposal  of  the  Eastern  throne,  and  his  African  campaign  was 
made  memorable  by  the  story  of  the  omen  which  foretold  the  future 
greatness  of  Marcian.^^  It  is  only  against  Gaiseric  that  Aspar  can 
possibly  have  been  sent.  So  again,  the  statement  of  Procopius 
that  Boniface  went  to  Placidia  and  explained  matters  to  her  satis- 
faction is  doubtless  his  version  of  the  event  of  432,  when  we  do  at 
last  see  Boniface  in  Italy,  restored  to  the  favour  of  Placidia,  and 
really  acting  as  the  enemy  of  Aetius.  But  between  the  expedition 
sent  to  chastise  the  rebel  Boniface  in  Africa  and  the  appearance  of 
Boniface  himself  as  a  high  imperial  officer  in  Italy,  five  years  passed, 
five  years  of  no  small  moment  in  the  life  of  Aetius. 

In  428  came  his  great  Frankish  campaign,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  his  being  raised  the  next  year  to  a  higher  military 
rank.  In  the  consulship  of  Florentius  and  Dionysius,  Felix  is 
exalted  to  the  dignity  of  patrician,  and  Aetius  takes  his  place  as 
magister  militum.^''  This  is  plain  enough ;  the  entries  of  the  next 
year  are  very  puzzling.  Our  Spanish  bishop  records  a  number  of 
exploits  of  Aetius  in  this  and  in  the  next  year,  and  for  the  next  year 
he  is  the  best  possible  witness,  as  he  himself  had  personal  deal- 
ings with  Aetius.  Between  Aetius's  exploits  of  429  and  430  he 
teUs  us  that  Felix  was  killed  at  Eavenna  in  a  military  outbreak.^* 
Here  is  certainly  nothing  to  suggest  that  Aetius  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  disturbance ;  the  entry  of  the  death  of  Felix  breaks  in  on 
an  otherwise  continuous  narrative  of  events  in  Gaul  and  Spain 
in  which  Aetius  is  the  grand  figure  ;  we  might  have  been  tempted 
to  think  that  it  was  meant  to  be  specially  marked  as  an  event  con- 
nected in  time  but  no  otherwise.  Our  Aquitanian  guide  tells  us 
another  story.  He  records  the  exploits  of  Aetius  in  429  ;  in  430 
he  mentions  him  only  for  the  startling  announcement  that  in  that 
year  Aetius  put  to  death  Felix  and  his  wife  Padusia  and  the  deacon 
Grunnitus,  because  he  found  them  to  be  plotting  against  him.®^ 

««  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4,  p.  326. 

*'  Prosper.  Florentio  et  Dionysio  coss.  (429).  Felice  ad  patriciam  dignitatem 
provecto,  Aetius  magister  miliium  f actus  est. 

*•*  Idatius,  IV.  Valentiniani.  Felix  qui  dicebatur  patricius  Bavennce  tumultu 
occiditur  militari. 

"^  Prosper.  Theodosio  XIII  et  Valentiniano  III  coss.  (430).  Aetius  Felicem  cum 
uxore  sua,  Padusia  et  Grunnitum  diaconum,  cum  eos  insidiari  sibi  prcesensisset, 
interem,it.  Giildenpenning  (p.  306)  again  sees  very  deep  into  the  heart  of  Aetius. 
Padusia  has  been  thought  to  be  the  ^irdSova-a  of  Olympiodoros,  p.  467. 
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This  entry,  when  compared  with  that  of  Idatius,  seems  more  con- 
tradictory than  any  formal  contradiction.  Formal  contradiction 
there  certainly  is  none.  Aetius  may  have  found  time  for  a  hurried 
journey  to  Eavenna  on  this  special  errand,  even  at  a  time  when  he 
was,  just  before  and  just  after,  so  busy  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  quite  another  thing  from  representing  him,  as  the  legend  in 
Procopius  does,  as  the  habitual  adviser  of  Placidia  at  Eavenna  or  at 
Eome.  Or,  though  such  a  reading  would  be  a  little  forced,  the 
magister  militum  may  have  found  means  to  stir  up  the  troops  at 
Eavenna  to  the  slaughter  of  Felix,  even  though  he  was  himself 
elsewhere.  In  any  case,  the  entry  in  Prosper,  distinct  and  detailed 
as  it  is,  is  of  very  high  authority.  We  might  almost  apply  the  rule, 
Credo  quia  impossibile.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  Idatius  should 
have  left  out  the  name  of  Aetius,  either  purposely  or  accidentally, 
than  that  Prosper  should  have  put  it  in  where  it  had  absolutely  no 
place.  But  we  shall  do  well  to  stop  and  think  carefully  how  much 
the  two  entries  taken  together  really  prove.  The  entry  in  Prosper 
clearly  proves  that  Aetius  was  at  least  very  generally  charged  with 
the  deaths  of  Felix,  Padusia,  and  Grunnitus.  Were  it  not  for  the 
entry  in  Idatius,  we  should  have  said  that  it  proved  much  more 
than  this.  The  words  of  Prosper  would  certainly  not  have  suggested 
an  outbreak  of  the  soldiers.  They  would  most  naturally  be  taken 
of  private  murder ;  they  are  perhaps  not  quite  incompatible  with  a 
public  execution,  military  or  civil.  But  they  do  not  distinctly  con- 
tradict the  story  of  the  military  sedition,  which  Idatius  distinctly 
asserts.  We  must  therefore  accept  the  statement  that  Felix,  and 
therefore  most  likely  his  wife  and  the  deacon,  were  killed  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  soldiers.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
magister  militum  openly  gave  the  word  of  command  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  patrician.  Such  an  act  would  be  perfectly  possible,  as  in  the 
case  where  Honorius  publicly  gave  thanks  for  the  slaughter  of 
AUobich.  But  in  such  a  case  the  word  used  would  hardly  be 
tumultus.  We  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  Aetius 
was  in  any  case  underhand,  that  he  found  means  to  stir  up  the 
soldiers  to  the  bloody  work,  without  actually  ordering  it  in  his  offi- 
cial character.  But  this  brings  the  story  very  near  to  one  of  those 
stories  of  secret  intrigue  which  are  always  open  to  suspicion.  Felix 
is  said  to  have  been  plotting  against  Aetius  ;  Aetius  is  said  to  have 
caused  his  death  in  order  to  escape  from  his  plots.  Both  sayings 
may  have  been  true  ;  Prosper  seems  to  accept  the  intrigues  of  Felix 
as  well  as  the  precautionary  revenge  of  Aetius.  But  we  cannot  be 
so  certain  about  either  as  we  may  be  about  things  that  are  recorded 
to  have  been  done  in  broad  daylight. 

Our  knowledge  then  seems  to  come  to  this.  The  patrician  Felix 
was  killed  in  a  tumult  of  the  soldiers.  And  there  was  at  least  a 
general  belief  that  the  tumult  was  the  work  of  the  magister  militum. 
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Aetius,  and  a  further  belief  that  this  action  of  the  magister  militum 
was  caused  by  the  discovery  (or  suspicion)  of  plots  on  the  part  of 
the  patrician  against  himself.  And  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  entry  in  Idatius  which  leads  us  to  put  things  in  this  qualified 
way ;  Prosper  alone  would  have  led  us  to  charge  Aetius  with  the 
death  of  Felix  far  more  boldly.  Of  the  relations  between  Aetius 
and  Felix  we  have  up  to  this  time  had  no  direct  mention.  Felix 
has  been  the  home  adviser  of  the  government  of  Placidia ;  Aetius 
has  been  its  defender  against  foreign  enemies.  On  the  promotion 
of  Felix  to  a  higher  rank,  Aetius  succeeds  to  the  vacant  office. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  to  suggest  enmity.  But  we  know  not 
what  grudges  or  jealousies  there  may  have  been,  and  we  know 
from  the  stories  of  the  bishop  of  Aries  and  the  deacon  Titus  that 
Felix  was  at  least  believed  to  be  capable  of  bringing  about  men's 
deaths  by  secret  means.  There  is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  story  of 
his  plots  against  Aetius  or  of  the  action  by  which  Aetius  stopped 
them.  Only  we  have  no  statement  of  details,  causes,  or  results ; 
and  the  one  thing  that  gets  beyond  mere  likelihood  is  the  slaughter 
of  Felix  by  the  soldiers  at  Eavenna. 

Prosper  has  now  no  entry  of  the  military  exploits  of  Aetius  till 
we  reach  the  Burgundian  war  of  435.  This  last  is  also  recorded  by 
Idatius,  who  further  records  a  Frankish  campaign  in  431.  But 
between  these  two  wars  comes  the  most  remarkable  story  of  all,  in 
which,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  the  year  432,  the  names  of 
Aetius  and  Boniface  are  directly  brought  together  in  any  authentic 
narrative.  Now  at  least  we  see  them  as  enemies.  Their  enmity 
is  the  end  of  the  career  of  Boniface ;  it  is  very  far  from  being  the 
end  of  the  career  of  Aetius.  Of  his  four  consulships  it  is  the  year 
of  the  first,  that  which  he  shared  with  Valerius.  As  his  last  consul- 
ship led  to  his  death,  so  his  first  led  to  his  momentary  fall.  The 
story  which  Procopius  heard  in  Africa  sent  Boniface  to  Italy,  but 
said  nothing  as  to  his  fate  there.  In  our  best  authorities,  the  con- 
temporary annals,  we  have  again  two  versions  which  it  may  need 
some  little  pains  to  reconcile.  Prosper  tells  us  only  that  Boniface 
came  to  Eavenna  from  Africa  to  receive  the  rank  of  magister  militum, 
that  Aetius  withstood  him,  that  he  overcame  Aetius  in  battle  and 
died  of  disease  a  few  days  later.^°  Idatius  is  rather  fuller.  In  his 
version  Boniface  at  the  summons  of  Placidia  comes  to  Eavenna 
as  the  rival  of  Aetius.     Aetius  is  deprived  of  his  office,  which  is 

^^  Aetio  et  Valeria  coss.  Bonifacius  ah  Africa  ad  Italiam  per  Urbem  venit, 
accepta  magistri  militum  dignitate ;  qui  cum  sibi  resistentem  Aetium  prcelio 
superasset,  paucos  post  dies  morbo  extinctus  est.  The  geography  here  is  remarkable. 
To  go  to  Italy  had,  under  Honorius  and  Placidia,  become  so  completely  the  same 
thing  as  to  go  to  Eavenna,  that  it  was  possible  to  speak  of  going  from  Africa  to  Italy 
through  Bome.  That  was  clearly  the  obvious  way  to  get  to  Eavenna,  as  ten  years 
before  Boniface  had  gone  from  Eavenna  to  Africa  by  partus  Urbis,  see  above  p.  424. 
In  both  places  Eavenna  is  taken  for  granted. 
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given  to  Boniface.  A  few  months  later  the  rivals  meet  in  fight, 
and  Boniface  receives  a  wound  of  which  he  dies.^'  From  inferior 
authorities  we  get  minuter  details.  The  other  Prosper,  or  Tiro,  or 
whatever  we  are  to  call  him,  says  that  Aetius,  after  his  consulship 
was  over,  took  himself  to  strong  places  to  escape  Boniface,  who  had 
been  sent  for  by  Placidia.  Then  comes  a  fight  of  some  kind  in 
which  Boniface  has  the  better,  but  dies  of  a  wound.^^ 

Another  of  the  endless  versions  which  go  under  Prosper's  name 
cuts  the  tale  down  to  a  few  words,  but  tells  us,  what  no  other 
account  does,  the  place  of  action.  Aetius  and  Boniface  fought  five 
miles  from  Ariminum.^'  Count  Marcellinus  has  more  remarkable 
details  still.  By  the  stirring  up  of  Placidia  a  great  fight  or  war 
takes  place  between  the  patricians  Boniface  and  Aetius.  The  day 
before  the  fight  Aetius  provides  himself  with  a  longer  weapon  than 
that  of  Boniface.  Boniface  is  therefore  wounded,  while  Aetius 
escapes  unhurt.  Three  months  later  Boniface  dies,  counselling  his 
wealthy  wife  Pelagia  to  marry  no  one  except  Aetius. ^^ 

Here  at  last  Boniface  and  Aetius  do  appear  as  enemies ;  but  in 
none  of  these  versions  is  there  any  hint  as  to  what  made  them 
so.  Now  we  should  be  inclined  to  accept  the  story  in  Procopius  as 
supplying  us  with  the  cause ;  only  the  story  in  Procopius  can  hardly 
be  forced  into  agreement  with  the  authentic  narrative  about  Felix 
and  Sigisvult,  and  it  looks  so  very  much  as  if  it  had  arisen  out  of 
that  narrative.  Now  in  such  an  age  as  that,  perhaps  in  any  age, 
the  two  foremost  men  in  the  state  are  likely  to  be  rivals ;  but  up  to 
this  time  there  has  been  no  authentic  mention  of  their  rivalry ;  they 
have  been  employed  in  two  quite  distinct  scenes  of  action.  At  the 
time  of  the  usurpation  of  John  they  were  on  opposite  sides,  but  they 
did  not  come  across  each  other.  And  if  Aetius  was  then  the  rebel 
and  Boniface  the  loyal  commander,  since  that  time  their  parts  have 
been  reversed.     While  Aetius  was  restoring  the  power  of  the  empire 

••  VIII  Honorii.  Bonifacius  in  csmulationem  Aetii  de  Africa  per  Placidiam 
evocatus  in  Italiam  ad  palatium  rediit.  Qui  depulso  Actio  in  locum  ejus  succedens, 
paucis post  mensibus,  inito  adversum  Aetium  conflictu,  de  vulnere  qua  fuerat  percussus 
interiit.    The  palatium  is  of  course  at  Kavenna,  as  before. 

*^  IX  Honorii.  Consulatu  Aetius  edito,  Bonifacium,  qui  ab  regina  accitus 
ex  Africa  fu£rat,  declinans,  ad  munitiora  ascendit.  Bonifacius  contra  Aetium 
certamine  habito,  perculsus,  victor  quidem  sed  moriturus  abscedit. 

*'  This  is  the  version  published  by  Hille  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Berlin, 
1866,  pp.  6,  15.  Actio  et  Valerio.  Pugna  facta  inter  Aetium  et  Bonifacium  in  V  (in 
quinto)  de  AHmino.  The  word  pugna  looks  rather  more  like  a  single  combat  than 
some  of  the  words  used  elsewhere ;  but  it  need  not  imply  it. 

**  Valerio  et  Actio  coss.  Placidice  matris  Valentiniani  imp.  instinctu,  ingens 
bellum  inter  Bonifacium  et  Aetium  patricios  gestum  est.  Aetius  longiore  Bonifacii 
telo  pridie  sibimet  prceparato,  Bonifacium,  congredientem  vulneravit  illcBsus ;  tertioqu^ 
mense  Bonifacius  vulnere  qua  sauciatus  fuerat  emoritur,  Pelagiam  uxorem  suam 
valde  locupletem  nulli  alteri  nisi  Actio  ut  nuberet  exhortans.  Marcellinus  is  wrong  in 
calling  Aetius  patricius,  which  he  did  not  become  till  the  next  year,  while  Boniface  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere  as  patrician  at  all. 
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in  Gaul,  an  army  had  to  be  sent  to  Africa  to  bring  Boniface  to 
obedience.  And  now,  at  the  moment  when  Aetius  is  promoted  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  republic,  seemingly  in  the  very  year  of  his 
consulship,  he  is  deprived  of  his  office  of  magister  viilitum,  and 
Boniface  is  sent  for  from  Africa  to  take  it  in  his  stead  .^^  And  all 
this  was  a  sudden  change  without  any  assigned  reason ;  never  do 
we  more  earnestly  wish  for  some  source  of  knowledge  fuller  than 
mere  annals.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  say  that  in  a  despotic  court 
anything  may  happen,  and  that  the  very  services  of  Aetius  and  the 
height  of  greatness  to  which  he  had  risen  might  be  turned  against 
him.  The  date  seems  fixed.  The  consul  then,  in  the  year  of  his 
consulship,  is  deprived  of  his  military  dignity,  which  is  given  to 
another ;  but  he  does  not  take  the  insult  quietly  :  he  resists  in  some 
way  or  another  ;  a  fight  of  some  kind  happens,  which  is  followed  by 
the  death  of  Boniface.  So  far  all  stories  agree :  but  there  is 
diversity  as  to  every  detail.  Boniface  and  Aetius  meet  in  fight,  but 
is  it  in  single  combat,  an  early  case  in  short  of  the  wager  of  battle, 
or  is  the  quarrel  to  be  looked  on  as  rising  to  the  scale  of  a  civil  war  ? 
For  the  single  combat  there  seems  to  be  hardly  anything  to  be  called 
authority.  Marcellinus  indeed  clearly  describes  a  single  combat 
between  Boniface  and  Aetius ;  but  it  reads  like  a  single  combat  in 
a  war;  ingens  helium,  even  assuming  that  the  later  use  of  helium 
could  have  come  in  so  early,  would  be  a  strange  phrase  to  describe 
a  single  combat  only.  And  the  other  Prosper,  who  seems  to  connect 
the  whole  matter  in  some  not  very  intelligible  way  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Aetius  as  consul,  clearly  looked  on  Aetius  as  taking  warlike 
precautions  against  Boniface,  as  occupying  strong  places,  and  his 
account  of  the  death  of  Boniface  would  be  more  consistent  with  a 
general  battle  (certamen)  than  with  a  single  combat.  When  we 
come  to  the  contemporary  writers,  their  language  is  vague ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  thought  of  a  single  combat.  Prcelium 
and  conjiictus  are  words  which  imply  the  meeting  of  armies,  not  the 
meeting  of  single  men.  Boniface,  according  to  Prosper,  dies  of 
disease,  a  statement  perhaps  not  inconsistent  with  the  version  of 
Idatius  that  he  died  of  a  wound.  But  neither  impHes  that  the 
wound  was  given  by  the  hand  of  Aetius.  That  version  comes 
wholly  from  the  account  of  Marcellinus  in  the  next  century.  It  is,  I 
suspect,  from  his  chronicle  that  the  whole  notion  of  the  single  combat 
has  come ;  certainly  no  one  would  think  of  it  from  reading  Prosper 
and  Idatius  only.  What  they  suggest  is  rather  that,  after  Aetius' 
appointment  to  the  consulship,  some  dispute  arose  between  him  and 
Placidia — that  she  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  his  post  as  magister 
militum  and  to  give  it  to  Boniface — that  Aetius,  doubtless  with  an 

**  The  statement  in  the  article  Bonif  acius  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  about 
coins  with  the  head  of  Boniface  is  pure  misconception.  The  coins,  or  rather  medals, 
that  are  meant  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  Boniface. 
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army  in  his  actual  command,  withstood  the  transfer  of  office  in 
arms — that  a  battle  followed,  in  which  Boniface  had  the  better,  but 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  died.  This  seems  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  our  two  best  authorities,  and  it  gives  a 
story  far  more  likely  in  the  fifth  century  than  the  story  of  the 
single  combat.  By  what  authority  was  the  single  combat  to  be 
fought  ?  Is  the  empress-mother  conceived  as  the  queen  of  beauty 
presiding  over  the  knightly  contest  ? 

She  took  their  hands  ;  she  led  them  forth  into  the  court  below  ; 
She  bade  the  ring  be  guarded ;  she  bade  the  trumpets  blow ; 
For  lofty  place  for  that  stern  race  the  signal  she  did  throw  ; 
For  truth  and  right  the  Lord  will  fight ;  together  let  them  go. 

It  is  hard  to  see  by  what  law  of  Theodosius  or  of  any  earlier 
emperor  the  post  of  magister  militum  could  be  disposed  of  according 
to  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  between  the  two  illustrious  candi- 
dates. Again,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  issue  of  the  combat  ?  In 
Prosper,  and  in  the  other  Prosper — Prosper  Tiro — Boniface  wins 
the  battle,  but  dies  of  a  wound  received  in  it,  a  likely  enough  chance 
of  ordinary  warfare.  But  in  a  single  combat,  if  Aetius,  as  Mar- 
cellinus  says,  himself  unhurt,  gave  Boniface  a  deadly  wound,  then 
surely  Aetius  was  the  victor  in  the  duel  and  was  entitled  to  whatever 
was  the  prize  of  it.  And  as  such  Marcellinus  seems  to  look  upon 
him ;  at  least  he  says  nothing  of  any  victory  on  the  part  of  Boniface, 
which  comes  out  so  strongly  in  Prosper.  Surely  the  real  story  is 
that  Aetius  now,  like  Boniface  five  years  before,  refused  obedience  to 
the  imperial  orders  when  those  orders  went  to  deprive  him  of  his 
military  post,  and  that  Placidia  sent  for  Boniface  to  bring  him  to 
obedience,  exactly  as  Mavortius,  Galbio,  Sinox,  and  Sigisvult  had 
been  sent  to  bring  Boniface  to  obedience.  The  thought  does  for  a 
moment  flash  across  the  mind  that  in  those  strange  times,  where  ever 
and  anon  some  ancient  form  seems  again  to  come  into  life  for  a 
moment,  the  consul  of  the  republic  may  have  fallen  back  on  the 
powers  of  his  office  in  an  earlier  day.  It  might  too  flash  across 
the  mind,  considering  the  early  importance  of  Aetius  at  Constanti- 
nople, that  his  nomination  as  consul  came  from  the  East,  and  was 
in  some  unexplained  way  unacceptable  at  Eavenna.  The  dis- 
pleasure of  Placidia  is  unexplained  on  any  showing,  and  the  consul- 
ship was  the  natural  reward  of  the  long  tale  of  victories  in  which 
Aetius  had  smitten  nation  after  nation  in  the  West,  winding  up 
with  his  great  Prankish  success  the  year  before.^^     Gaul  was  for  a 

'*  Idatius,  who  has  dealings  of  his  own  to  record,  thus  brings  in  his  eighth 
year  of  Valentinian,  reckoning,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  the  death  of  Honorius, 
after  the  manner  of  Charles  the  Second  and  Lewis  the  Eighteenth.  Superatis  per 
Aetium  in  certamine  Francis  et  in  pace  susceptis,  Censorius  comes  legatus  mittitur  ad 
Suevos,  supradicto  secum  Idatio  redeunte.  Bonifacius  in  cemulationem  Aeiii,  dtc. 
Wieterstein  {Geschichte  der  Volkerwanderung,  ii.  210)  fully  sees  that  what  happened 
was  a  real  battle,  and  he  describes  the  forces  on  both  sides  in  a  way  which  is  very 
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moment  at  peace,  and  the  conqueror  and  consul  came  to  wear  his 
laurels  in  Italy.  To  be  degraded  at  such  a  moment  by  the  caprice 
of  a  woman  might  stir  any  captain  of  those  days  to  rebellion.  On 
the  whole  the  story  reads  far  more  as  if  the  cemulatio  Aetii  of  Idatius 
was  a  rivalry,  possibly  an  intrigue,  on  the  part  of  Boniface  against 
Aetius  rather  than  a  rivalry  or  intrigue  of  Aetius  against  Boniface, 

The  best  evidence  then  points  to  an  open  war  between  the  two 
great  captains.  Can  we  recover  any  details  of  the  campaign  ?  There 
are  several  notices  which  may  help  us.  First  of  all,  we  may  fairly 
accept  the  statement  of  a  single  annal  that  the  fight  took  place  at 
the  fifth  milestone  from  Ariminum.  No  one  was  likely  to  indulge 
in  invention  on  such  a  point  as  this,  while  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  for  such  a  small  bit  of  geography  to  be  left  out.  As  for  the 
date  of  the  fighting,  according  to  the  story  in  Idatius,  Boniface, 
summoned  by  Placidia,  displaces  Aetius  in  his  office,  and  some 
months  later  comes  the  fight  in  which  Boniface  receives  his  wound. 
This  fits  in  curiously  with  the  saying  in  the  other  Prosper  about 
Aetius  withdrawing  before  Boniface  to  strong  places.  These  months 
were  clearly  occupied  in  preparations ;  then  Aetius,  whether  con- 
strained or  of  his  own  will,  leaves  his  strong  places  to  meet  his 
enemy  in  battle.  He  is  defeated,  but  the  victorious  Boniface  pre- 
sently dies.  As  to  his  curious  instructions  to  his  wife,  the  wife 
whom,  according  to  Augustine,  he  ought  not  to  have  married,  we  can 
say  nothing.  If  we  accept  it,  it  can  only  be  quia  impossibile.  What 
could  have  put  it  into  anybody's  head  ?  It  might  seem  a  singular 
piece  of  advice,  even  if  Aetius  had  been  a  single  man  or  a  widower. 
But  it  seems  to  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  credible  impossibility  when 
we  remember  that  Aetius  had  a  very  powerful,  though  nameless 
wife,  daughter  of  Gothic  kings  and  perhaps  already  aspiring  to  be 
mother  of  Eoman  emperors. 

Let  us  look  on  a  step  further  to  the  events  that  followed  the 
fight  and  the  death  of  Boniface.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  gives  us  the  single  combat  and  the  instructions  to 
Pelagia,  has  nothing  to  tell  us  as  to  what  immediately  followed. 
But  the  earlier  writers  have  a  good  deal  to  say  as  to  the  immediate 
results  of  the  quarrel,  and  from  one  of  them  we  can  perhaps  learn 
what  it  was  that  put  the  notion  of  a  single  combat  into  anybody's 
head.     Let  us  again  compare  our  authorities. 

Prosper  is  the  fullest.     According  to  him,  Aetius,  having  lost 

likely  in  itself,  but  which  it  is  hard  to  see  in  the  authorities.  Of  course  Aetius  is 
der  ehrgeizige  Feldherr  who  duldete  keine  Nebenbuhler ;  he  and  Boniface  are  die 
erbitterten  Feinde,  dc.  According  to  this  account,  Bonifdcius  kehrte  zwar  als  Flilcht- 
liyig,  aber  doch  wohl  mit  einem  nicht  unbedeutenden  JSeer,  aus  Africa  nach  Italien 
heim.  As  for  the  battle,  wir  dilrfen  des  Astius  Niederlage  vielleicht  durch  sein 
schwdcheres  Heer,  dessen  grosster  Theil  in  Gallien  geblieben  sein  mag,  und  durch 
die  besten  Haustruppen  der  Kaiserin,  welche  dem  Bonifacius  ilberlassen  warden  sein 
mogen,  erkldren. 
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or  laid  down  his  office,  was  living  on  his  own  estate.  There  a 
nameless  enemy  attempts  a  sudden  attack  on  him.  He  then  flees 
to  Eome  and  thence  to  Dalmatia ;  from  Dalmatia  he  goes  to  the 
Huns  by  way  of  Pannonia.  He  is  still  in  good  favour  with  his  old 
friends ;  by  their  help,  in  some  shape  or  other,  he  is  restored  to 
the  favour  of  Placidia  and  Valentinian,  and  receives  again  the  office 
that  he  had  lost.  After  this  Prosper  does  not  mention  Aetius 
again,  except  in  relation  to  Gaulish  affairs  ;  he  does  not  even  record 
his  death.  In  his  annals  the  third  consulship  is  a  blank.  But  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  in  439  he  gives  Aetius  the  title  of  patrician, 
and  that  in  440,  when  speaking  of  Gaiseric's  inroads  in  Sicily,  he 
mentions  that  Gaiseric  went  back  to  Carthage,  because  Sebastian, 
a  man  skilled  in  war,  had  gone  from  Spain  into  Africa.  He  goes 
on  to  speak,  but  darkly,  of  the  relations  between  Gaiseric  and 
Sebastian  and  of  the  end  of  Sebastian.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his 
account  to  imply  that  Sebastian  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affairs 
of  Aetius  and  Boniface.^^ 

The  account  of  Idatius  lets  us  know  that  the  Sebastian  of  Pro- 
sper's  later  story  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  both  Boniface  and 
Aetius.  He  is  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface,  and  on  his  father-in-law's 
death  he  is  appointed  to  his  office,  that  of  magister  militum.  But, 
being  overcome  by  Aetius,  he  is  driven  from  the  palace  at  Eavenna. 
Aetius  is  restored  to  his  old  post ;  the  next  year  he  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  patrician.  Of  Aetius  Idatius  has  nothing  more  to  say — 
except  in  Gaul,  where  he  has  a  good  deal — till  he  records  his  last 
exploits  and  his  death.  But  he  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  about  the 
singular  career  of  Sebastian.  He  flees  to  Constantinople,  an  event 
which  may  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  higher  promotion  of  Aetius. 
The  later  entries  about  Sebastian  do  not  greatly  concern  us.  Only 
they  go  some  way  to  explain  the  dark  entry  about  him  in  Prosper. 
After  very  strange  goings  to  and  fro,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Gai- 
seric, according  to  some  accounts,  as  a  Catholic  martyr.^^ 

^^  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Boniface  Prosper  goes  on  Aetius  vero,  cum 
deposita  potestate  in  agro  suo  degerct,  ibique  eum  quidam  inimicus  ejus  repentino 
incursu  opprimere  tentasset,  profugus  ad  urbem,  atqu£  illinc  ad  Dalmatiam,  deinde 
per  Pannoniam  ad  Hunnos  pervenit,  quorum  amicitia  auxilioque  usus,  pacem 
principtmi  et  jus  interpolatce  potestatis  obtinuit.  In  440,  Valcntiniano  Augusto  V  et 
Anatolio  coss.,  after  a  casual  mention  of  Aetius  in  Gaul,  we  read  Geisericus  Siciliam 
graviter  affligcns,  accepto  nuntio  de  Sebastiani  ab  Hispania  ad  Africam  transitu,  cele- 
riter  Cartliaginem  rcdiit,  ratus  periculosum  sibi  ac  suis  fore  si  vir  bellandi  peritus 
recipiendcB  Carthagini  incubuissei.  Verum  ille  aniicum  se  inagis  quam  hostcm  videri 
volens,  diversa  omnia  apud  barbari  animum  quam  prcesumpserat  repperit,  eaqite  spes 
causa  illi  maxima  et  calamitatis  et  infelicissimce  mortis  fiiit. 

""  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Boniface  Idatius  goes  on  Cui  [Bonifacio']  Sebas- 
tianus  gener  substitutus  per  Aetium  de  palatio  superatus  expellitur.  The  next  year 
Aetius  dux  utriusque  viiliticn  patricius  appellatur,  and  the  next  year  Sebastianus 
exsul  et  profugus  effcctus,  navigat  ad  palatium  Orientis.  Other  entries  about  him 
come  in  444  and  450.  A  full  account  of  his  martyrdom  is  given  in  Victor  Vitensis 
i.  19.  He  is  there  Sebastianus  famosi  illius  gener  comitis  BonifatH,  acer  consilio  et 
strenuus  in  bello.    This  is  Victor's  only  mention  of  Boniface. 

Q  G  2 
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The  other  Prosper  has  nothing  to  say  about  Sebastian,  but  he 
has  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  the  Huns.  After  the  battle  with 
Boniface,  Aetius  flees  to  the  Hunnish  king  Eugila  and  asks  his 
help.  By  that  help  he  enters  the  Eoman  territory ;  then  the  Goths 
are  called  to  give  help  against  him  by  the  Eomans.  In  the  next 
year  Aetius  is  restored  to  favour,  and  peace  is  made  with  Eugila, 
who  dies.^^ 

Marcellinus  has  no  further  mention  of  Aetius  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  in  no  way  connects  Sebastian  with  Aetius ;  but  he 
mentions  the  flight  of  Sebastian  from  Constantinople  and  his  death 
in  Africa,  seemingly  bringing  the  two  events  too  near  together. ^°" 

When  we  come  to  compare  these  statements,  there  is  no  kind 
of  contradiction  between  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Each  account  is 
strangely  imperfect,  but  each  fills  up  gaps  in  the  other.  Prosper 
does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  the  office  of  magister  militum,  of 
which  Aetius  had  been  deprived  to  make  room  for  Boniface,  and 
which  now  again  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Boniface.  We 
learn  from  Idatius  that  it  was  given  to  Sebastian,  son-in-law  of 
Boniface,  husband,  that  must  be,  of  a  daughter  of  that  earlier 
marriage  of  which  Saint  Augustine  did  not  wholly  disapprove.  He 
tells  us  also  that  Aetius  was  able  in  some  way  or  other  to  dispossess 
Sebastian.  Prosper,  though  not  mentioning  Sebastian  at  this  stage, 
tells  us  how  Aetius  came  to  dispossess  him,  and  gives  us  some  very 
curious  details.  Aetius  for  a  moment  withdraws  into  private  life, 
but  we  may  guess  not  without  a  purpose  of  coming  back  to  the 
affairs  of  the  world  whenever  he  might  have  a  chance.  No  longer 
magister  militum,  having  been  deprived  of  the  office  and  having  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  recover  it  in  arms — -for  the  death  of  Boniface  after 
the  battle  must  not  make  us  forget  the  defeat  of  Aetius  in  the  battle 
— he  has  no  armies  to  command  in  Gaul,  and  he  must  have  thought 
that  it  suited  his  purpose  to  stay  for  a  while  to  watch  the  course  of 
things  in  Italy  rather  than  to  risk  an  immediate  attempt  at  seizing 
power  in  Gaul.  He  is  clearly  not  harshly  treated,  as  far  as  any 
public  dealings  went,  by  the  court  of  Eavenna.  He  is  allowed  to 
withdraw  to  his  private  estate ;  he  therefore  had,  as  was  likely 
enough,  lands  in  Italy.  While  he  is  dwelling  there,  a  treacherous 
attempt  is  made  on  his  life,  whether  by  any  secret  commission  from 
Placidia,  Valentinian,  or  Sebastian,  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  attempt  on  Alkibiades  which  Tissaphernes  did 
order,  and  of  the  attempt  on  Hereward,  which  William  did  not.     On 

^  The  death  of  Boniface  is  placed  in  the  ninth  year  of  Theodosius,  according  to 
his  reckoning.  Thus  we  read :  X.  Cum  ad  Chunnorum  gentem,  cui  tunc  Bugila 
praerat,  post  prczlium  se  Aetius  contulisset,  impetrato  auxilio  ad  Bomanum  solum 
regreditur.  Gothi  ad  ferendum  auxilium  a  Romanis  acciti.  XL  Aetius  in  gratiam 
receptus.  Bugila  rex  Chunnorum,  cum  quo  pax  firmata,  moritur,  cui  Bleda  successit. 
He  says  nothing  more  about  Aetius  till  the  year  of  his  death. 

'"»  Under  435  Theodosio  XV  et  Valentiniano  IV  coss. 
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the  whole,  without  setting  up  Placidia  very  high,  one  had  rather  not 
fancy  her  practising  the  arts  of  Fredegund.  Anyhow  Aetius  is  more 
lucky  than  either  Alkibiades  or  Hereward ;  he  escapes  with  life.  Now 
surely  we  have  here  the  kernel  of  truth  out  of  which  grew  the  legend 
of  the  single  combat  between  Boniface  and  Aetius.  Here  is  a  per- 
sonal attempt  on  Aetius,  made,  not  by  an  army,  but  by  one  man  or  a 
few.  In  such  a  case  something  very  like  a  single  combat  might 
easily  take  place  ;  there  are  plenty  of  stories  of  the  kind,  the  two  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  among  them.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  mix  up  this  story  with  that  of  the  battle  with  Boniface. 
Aetius  and  Boniface  met  in  fight ;  Aetius  and  somebody  met  in 
single  combat ;  it  was  a  slight  change  to  make  Aetius  and  Boniface 
meet  in  single  combat.  This  seems  likely  enough  to  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  story ;  but,  of  course,  such  an  explanation  is  not 
needed  for  the  general  course  of  events.  Anyhow,  after  the  attempt 
on  his  life  Aetius  no  longer  thinks  himself  safe  in  Italy  or  anywhere 
in  the  Eoman  dominions ;  he  must  seek  the  help  of  the  same  bar- 
barian friends  whom  he  had  seven  years  before  brought  to  support 
the  cause  of  John.  We  know  not  in  what  part  of  Italy  his  estate 
lay,  but  clearly  somewhere  where  the  haven  of  Eome  was  the  nearest 
or  safest  point  to  take  ship.  In  any  case  he  takes  a  roundabout  way 
to  get  to  the  Huns.  The  land  journey  through  northern  Italy  might 
have  brought  him  dangerously  near  to  Eavenna.  He  therefore  flees 
to  Eome,  clearly  to  set  sail  from  Portus ;  he  makes  the  long  voyage 
to  Dalmatia,  and  so  goes  to  the  Huns.  By  their  '  friendship  and 
help,'  whatever  those  words  may  imply,  he  procures  his  restoration 
to  imperial  favour  and  to  his  old  office ;  this  of  course  implies  the 
deprivation  of  Sebastian,  the  one  point  recorded  by  Idatius. 

Now  what  was  the  form  of  this  Hunnish  friendship  and  help, 
by  which  a  Eoman  consul  or  consular  is  restored  to  a  Eoman  office  ? 
Are  we  to  think  of  Hunnish  diplomacy  as  thus  powerful,  or  did 
Aetius  again  bring  a  Hunnish  force  into  the  empire  ?  It  is  at  least 
certain  that,  if  Placidia  or  her  advisers  yielded  to  Hunnish  diplo- 
macy, it  could  have  been  only  because  Hunnish  diplomacy  was  ready 
to  be  backed  by  Hunnish  force.  The  words  in  which  Idatius  re- 
cords the  removal  of  Sebastian,  superatus  expellitur,  look  very  much 
like  actual  force.  The  fullest  account  is  that  of  the  other  Prosper, 
to  which  we  must  give  such  an  amount  of  trust  as  we  may  think 
good.  This  version  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  actual  war,  but 
it  does  imply  a  state  of  things  on  the  very  brink  of  war.  A  Hun- 
nish invasion  must  have  been  looked  for  as  very  near  when  Gothic 
aUies — West-Goths  used  to  fight  against  Aetius — were  summoned 
to  give  help  to  Eome.  Goth  and  Eoman  might  have  met  the  Hun 
on  other  fields  than  the  Catalaunian,  in  strife  in  which  Aetius  and 
Theodoric  could  not  have  fought  side  by  side.  If  things  had  gone 
so  far  as  this,  we  should  surely  have  heard  of  it.     Aetius  '  came 
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back  to  Eoman  soil  by  help  of  the  Huns ; '  but  this  might  surely  be 
said  though  the  action  of  the  Huns  did  not  go  beyond  a  threatened 
march  to  the  frontier,  and  though  the  summons  to  the  Goths  was 
not  actually  followed  by  their  presence  in  Italy.  Surely  both  dangers 
were  avoided  by  the  simpler  process  of  receiving  Aetius  to  his  favour 
and  displacing  Sebastian  from  his  office.  We  must  not  press  the 
words  superatus  and  expellitur  too  far ;  they  look  like  force,  but  they 
do  not  absolutely  prove  it.  At  any  rate  the  entries  in  Idatius  show 
that  Sebastian,  though  driven  from  the  palace,  remained  for  a  while 
in  Italy.  It  is  only  the  next  year  that  Aetius  rises  to  the  full  height 
of  the  patriciate,  and  it  is  not  till  the  year  after  that  that  Sebastian 
flees  to  Constantinople  as  an  exile. 

One  is  tempted  to  go  on  with  the  singular  and  striking  story  of 
Sebastian ;  but  from  this  point  it  really  has  no  bearing  on  the  story 
or  character  of  Aetius.  More  important  is  the  fact,  which  we  must 
take  from  the  other  Prosper,  that  a  peace  with  the  Huns  followed 
the  restoration  of  Aetius.  There  had  therefore  been  a  previous 
state  of  war,  though  not  necessarily  any  actual  fighting,  and  it 
seems  plain  that  the  restoration  of  Aetius  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace.  But  we  can  perhaps  find  another.  In  the  casual  allusion 
of  the  best  authority  on  Hunnish  matters,  that  Priscus  to  whom  we 
owe  our  living  picture  of  Attila  and  his  household,  we  hear  of  a  peace 
of  Aetius — like  a  peace  of  Nikias  or  of  Antalkidas — by  which  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  Save,  that  is  most  likely  the  land  between  Save  and 
Drave,  was  given  up  to  the  Hun.^"^  This  peace  was  the  last  act  of 
Eugila ;  he  died  to  make  way  for  Bleda  and  the  mightier  name  of 
Attila.  We  see  its  fruits  in  the  friendly  relations  so  long  kept  up 
between  Aetius  and  the  Huns.  Three  years  later  than  his  return 
in  435,  when  he  smites  the  Burgundians,  the  Huns  come  on  to 
finish  his  work.^*'^  It  is  in  his  second  consulship  in  437  that  the 
Gothic  war  is  carried  on  by  Hunnish  help.'**^  It  is  he  who  pro- 
vides Attila  with  a  Eoman  secretary, ^°*  who  receives  from  Attila 
the  singular  gift  of  a  Moorish  dwarf  and  jester,^°^  and  when  Valen- 
tinian  sends  an  embassy  to  Attila,  the  Greek  narrator  of  the  event 
instinctively  puts  the   name   of  Aetius   before   the   name   of  his 

""  Priscus,  146,  147.  ('OpeVTTjs)  (^KetrV  irphs  rep  "Xdcp  irorafi^  nai6i'uy  x'^P°-^t  '''V 
fiappdpcp  Kara  rds  'Airiov  ffrparrjyov  ruv  kairepiwv  'Vafxaiaiv  <rvv6i]Kas  viraKOvovaav. 
Priscus,  chiefly  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  East,  has  to  distinguish  this  treaty, 
then  clearly  of  some  standing,  from  the  diplomacy  of  Theodosius  and  of  Aetius  him- 
self in  448.    Ilo^oj'es  is  of  course  high-polite  for  Pannonians. 

'»2  See  Prosper,  435.     Theod.  XV  et  Val.  IV  coss. 

'"'  Prosper,  437.  Actio  II  et  Sigisvulto  coss.  Bellum  adversus  Gothos  Hunnis 
auxiliantihus  geritur. 

'"  Priscus,  176,  208. 

""  See  his  story  in  Olympiodoros  p.  205,  225  (Souidas  in  z4pK<ev).  He  belonged 
to  Aspar  ;  he  was  taken  by  the  Huns  in  an  inroad  into  Thrace ;  he  became  a  favourite 
with  Bleda,  was  inherited  by  Attila,  given  by  him  to  Aetius,  and  by  him  back  to  his 
old  master  Aspar. 
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master.^°^  We  should  hardly  have  looked  to  see  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  life  in  warfare  in  which  the  first  great  check  is  given  to  the 
advance  of  the  Hunnish  power. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that,  by  thus  carefully  turning  our 
authorities  inside  out,  we  come  to  a  narrative  of  events  which  differs 
a  good  deal  from  that  which  has  been  commonly  received.  Some 
parts  of  the  real  story  have  dropped  out  of  notice.  Such  is  all  that 
concerns  Castinus,  Felix,  and  Sigisvult,  and  the  relations  of  either 
Aetius  or  Boniface  to  any  of  those  persons.  The  remarkable  lan- 
guage of  the  annalists  as  to  the  position  of  Boniface  in  Africa,  the 
undoubted  fact  of  his  resistance  to  the  imperial  orders,  and  the  war 
which  was  therefore  waged  against  him  as  a  public  enemy,  have 
passed  out  of  sight;  so  has  the  death  of  Felix  and  the  share  of 
Aetius  in  it.  These  are  points  of  some  importance  both  for  the 
story  and  for  the  character  of  the  two  chief  men ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  very  early  forgotten.  Instead  of  them  we  get  the  legend 
of  the  complicated  intrigues  of  Aetius  against  Boniface,  of  the 
treasonable  dealings  of  Boniface  with  Gaiseric,  and  of  his  later 
repentance.  We  have  seen  that  for  the  intrigues  of  Aetius  there  is 
no  real  evidence,  that  the  dealings  of  Boniface  with  Gaiseric,  though 
likely  enough,  are  very  doubtful,  and  that,  if  they  happened  at  all, 
they  were  caused,  not  by  any  plots  of  Aetius,  but  by  the  war  declared 
against  Boniface  during  the  ministry  of  Felix.  We  come  to  the  end 
of  the  joint  career  of  the  two  men,  and  we  find  the  main  authority 
for  the  earlier  legend  silent,  while  another  later  writer  supplies  a 
romantic  story  of  a  single  combat  which  has  displaced  the  actual 
battle  of  the  earlier  annalists.  I  think  I  may  claim — ^unless  I  have 
been  forestalled  at  Dorpat — to  have  put  the  story  together  for  the 
first  time  in  its  truth  and  fulness ;  but  I  must  again  repeat  that  the 
modern  German  writers,  though  they  have,  to  my  thinking,  not 
made  all  that  should  have  been  made  of  the  genuine  materials,  have 
by  no  means  neglected  them.  I  have  to  thank  them  for  some  refer- 
ences which  I  might  not  have  lighted  upon  for  myself.  All  that  I 
complain  of  is  that  they  confuse  the  story  by  bringing  in  the  details 
of  the  Procopian  legend  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  contempo- 
rary annalists.  And  I  believe  that  every  entry  of  the  annalists 
and  every  scrap  of  information  about  the  matter  to  be  found  in  any 
quarter  has  been  brought  together  by  Tillemont.  Nothing  ever 
escaped  the  notice  of  that  most  careful  and  valuable  scholar ;  only 
in  his  simple  good  faith,  he  sometimes  tried  to  believe  two  stories 
when  it  was  impossible  to  believe  both  at  the  same  time. 

And  now  as  to  the  characters  of  the  two  men  with  whom  we 

106  Priscus,  186.     irpetrfieis  irapa.  'Aeriov  koI  rod  ^affiXevovros  rwy  ecrirepiuv  'Pw/jiaiaiv 
'aTii\7iffay.    Did  he  not  know  Valentinian's  name  ? 
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have  been  dealing.  Boniface  we  certainly  leave  a  little  in  the  dark. 
Our  personal  picture  of  him  comes  from  Saint  Augustine.  It  is  that 
of  a  man  who  sets  out  with  the  highest  promise,  private  and  public, 
but  who  falls  away  from  his  duties,  private  and  public.  At  one  time 
almost  a  saint,  with  some  tendency  to  become  a  monk,  he  sins 
against  ecclesiastical  rules,  perhaps  against  moral  rules  also.  At 
one  time  the  model  of  a  Eoman  officer,  he  neglects  his  duties  in 
that  character  also,  and  leaves  his  province  to  be  harried  by  bar- 
barians. This  is  how  Boniface  appears  in  the  letters  of  Augustine  ; 
only  the  legend  has  so  taken  hold  of  men's  minds  that,  when  Augus- 
tine writes  about  native  Africans,  they  have  chosen  to  read  about 
Vandals.  The  picture  drawn  by  Augustine  is  a  very  natural  one  ; 
Boniface  appears  as  one  of  the  many  men  whose  early  days  were 
their  best.  A  more  minute  examination  of  the  facts  brings  out 
nothing  to  set  aside  the  witness  of  Augustine ;  it  simply  gives  the 
political  errors  of  Boniface  a  somewhat  different  character  from  that 
which  they  put  on  in  the  common  story.  While  the  charge  of 
treasonable  dealings  with  foreign  enemies  must  be  pronounced  un- 
certain, we  must  charge  him  with  distinct  disobedience  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  with  neglect  of  official  duty  in  a  province  which  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  he  had  occupied  irregularly.  In  his  pubHc 
character  in  short  he  is  the  man  of  the  fifth  century.  In  that  ever 
shifting  age  of  revolutions,  we  cannot  look  for  the  same  kind  of 
loyalty,  the  same  unswerving  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  which 
we  look  for  either  in  a  citizen  of  the  old  Eoman  commonwealth  or 
in  the  subject  of  a  modern  constitutional  state.  Boniface  was  at 
least  not  below  the  common  standard  of  his  contemporaries ;  he  was 
very  likely  above  it.  He  really  did  nothing  very  memorable  after 
his  exploit  at  Massalia ;  his  name  has  simply  drawn  to  itself  a  special 
interest,  partly  from  the  legend  of  his  relations  to  Aetius,  partly  also 
from  his  relations  to  Augustine.  In  this  latter  aspect  he  comes 
home  to  us  in  a  way  in  which  few  captains  of  his  age  can  come.^""" 
Of  Aetius,  of  most  other  men  of  the  time,  we  do  not  in  the  same 
way  know  either  the  private  virtues  or  the  private  sins. 

Whatever  allowances  we  make  for  Boniface  we  must  make 
for  Aetius  also.  He  also  is  a  man  of  the  fifth  century,  and  is 
assuredly  not  free  from  the  common  faults  of  the  fifth  century. 
Only  the  faults  which  real  history  shows  in  him  are  not  the  same  as 
those  which  we  hear  of  in  the  legend.  In  the  legend  he  appears  as 
a  man  of  subtle  and  unscrupulous  intrigue.  There  is  nothing  like 
this  in  the  genuine  story ;  for  we  should  hardly  speak  in  this  way 
of  the  wonderful  diplomatic  power  which  ever  enabled  him  to  bring 

""  Unless  indeed  we  remember  that  Dardanus,  of  whom  Sidonius  (Ep.  v.  9)  had 
BO  very  bad  an  opinion,  was  also  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  saint.  There  is  a 
letter  (Ep.  Ivii.)  in  which  Augustine  discusses  theology  with  him  as  freely  as  he  does 
with  Boniface. 
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some  powerful  ally  to  his  side,  which  could  bring  the  Hun  to  act 
against  the  Goth  and  the  Goth  to  act  against  the  Hun.  His  fault 
is  the  natural  fault  of  a  man  in  his  position.  Knowing  his  strength, 
both  in  himself  and  in  the  powers  that  he  could  call  upon,  he  is  too 
ready  to  appeal  to  force.  In  this  he  is  simply  the  man  of  his  time, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  Boniface.  His  rebellions,  if  they  are 
to  be  so  called,  strike  us  more  than  the  rebellion  of  Boniface,  simply 
because  his  position  allowed  them  to  be  wrought  on  a  greater  scale  and 
to  win  greater  success.  If  Aetius  brought  barbarian  allies  to  decide 
Eoman  quarrels,  it  was  no  more  than  every  man  of  his  time,  sove- 
reign or  subject,  did  if  he  had  the  chance.  Indeed,  if  men  were  to 
fight  at  all,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  them  to  fight  without  bar- 
barian allies.  All  wars  of  the  time  were  fought  with  their  help. 
"When  Aetius  calls  in  the  Huns,  all  that  Placidia  can  do  is  to  call 
in  the  Goths.  And  if,  with  our  notions,  it  seems  uglier  to  call  in 
Huns  than  to  call  in  Goths,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  men  of  the 
fifth  century  to  enter  minutely  into  such  distinctions,  especially  as 
Goth  and  Hun  alike  were  called  in  simply  as  allies  or  mercenaries. 
Neither  side  does  anything  towards  bringing  in  a  Hunnish  or 
Gothic  dominion,  though  of  course  it  was  always  possible  that  such 
thoughts  might  come  into  the  minds  of  the  Hunnish  or  Gothic  allies 
themselves.  And  we  may  remark  further  that,  though  Aetius 
several  times  appeals  to  force  against  the  measures  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  he  never  appeals  to  it  to  supplant  the  reigning  emperor. 
When  many  a  man,  with  such  powers  at  his  call  as  Aetius  had, 
would  at  once  have  aimed  at  the  tyranny,  Aetius  is  satisfied  with 
being  restored  to  his  old  ofiice.  If  at  an  earlier  stage  he  appears  as 
the  supporter  of  a  tyranny,  it  was  at  least  not  a  tyranny  in  his  own 
person,  and  we  must  remember  that  John,  like  so  many  others,  is 
called  tyrant  and  not  emperor  simply  because  he  was  unsuccessful. 
The  only  thing  in  the  authentic  story  which  looks  the  least  like 
intrigue,  as  the  intrigues  of  Aetius  are  commonly  painted,  is  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Felix.  If  that  is  intrigue,  it  is  force  as  weU ; 
but  we  hardly  know  enough  of  the  details  to  pass  any  judgment. 
We  can  only  say  that  Aetius  got  rid  of  a  man  whom  he  deemed  to  be 
dangerous  in  some  way  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  irregular. 
On  the  whole,  Aetius  comes  out  from  his  cross-examination  as 
certainly  something  very  unlike  a  faultless  hero.  All  that  we  can 
say  for  him  is  that  he  is  certainly  not  worse,  that  on  the  whole  he 
is  better,  than  the  received  standard  of  his  time.  He  has  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  any  man  of  his  time,  and,  on  the  whole, 
for  that  time,  he  does  not  use  them  amiss.  Of  his  opportunities  for 
good  he  avails  himself  more  than  other  men,  of  his  opportunities 
for  evil  he  avails  himself  less.  We  may  fairly  say  that  he  is  loyal 
to  the  empire  and  the  emperor,  even  though  he  is  fully  determined 
to  maintain,  by  force  if  need  be,  his  own  claim  to  be  the  first  subject 
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in  the  empire.  The  only  act  that  looks  like  disloyalty  to  the  re- 
public itself  is  the  cession  of  a  certain  Pannonian  district  to  the  Huns. 
Most  likely  this  was  simply  giving  the  Hunnish  king  a  legal  posses- 
sion of  a  land  which  was  already  his  for  all  purposes  of  plunder  and 
havoc.  By  such  a  cession  the  sufferings  of  the  Eoman  inhabitants 
of  that  land,  if  any  were  left,  were  pretty  sure  to  be  lessened. 
Except  with  a  people  who  are  ready  to  defend  every  inch  of  ground 
at  the  sword's  point,  the  acknowledged  mastery  even  of  the  Hun  or 
the  Turk  is  commonly  a  less  evil  than  his  ceaseless  inroads  from 
outside. 

Of  the  two  men  with  whose  names  we  started,  the  career  of 
Boniface  is  over ;  the  most  brilliant  time  of  the  career  of  Aetius  is 
yet  to  come.  Of  his  Gaulish  career  I  hope  to  speak  in  another  shape. 
We  may  then  trace  him  alike  in  the  dry  entries  of  the  annalists 
and  in  the  sounding  verse  of  the  prelate  of  Auvergne.  We  may 
count  up  how  often  he  beat  back  the  Goth  from  imperial  Aries,  how 
he  smote  the  Burgundian  and  taught  the  Frank  to  know  his  master. 
We  may  then  dwell  on  that  clearer  tribute  to  the  stoutest  champion 
of  Eome  which  the  annalist  pays  when  he  takes  for  granted  that,  if 
Gaiseric  could  tear  away  Carthage  from  the  republic,  it  was  only 
because  the  sword  of  Aetius  was  busy  against  other  foes  in  Gaul.'°* 
We  may  then  tell  of  the  great  triumph  of  his  diplomacy,  when,  like 
Demosthenes  on  his  errand  to  Thebes,  like  Gellius  Egnatius  on  his 
errand  to  Etruria,'°^  he  won  his  enemies  to  march  at  his  side  against 
their  former  allies.  We  may  tell  of  the  first  and  greatest  European 
concert,  when  Eoman  and  Goth  and  Frank — Catholic,  Arian,  and 
heathen — when  Briton  and  Saxon,  allies  for  a  moment  on  Gaulish 
soil,^^°  went  forth  together  at  the  bidding  of  the  last  Eoman  of  the 
West.'^^  We  may  then  tell  how  Saint  Anian  looked  forth  from  the 
battlements  of  Orleans,  like  our  own  Wulfstan  from  the  battlements 
of  Worcester,"^  and  how  the  armies  of  the  world  met  to  take  their  fill 
of  the  joys  of  battle  on  the  day  of  the  Catalaunian  fields.  That 
was  the  day  of  the  crowning  glory  of  Aetius,  the  day  of  the  great 
salvation  wrought  by  him  for  all  the  Gauls,  and  for  all  the  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages,  that  dwelt  within  their  borders.  Let  the 
Goth  serve  the  Eoman  or  the  Eoman  serve  the  Goth,  rather  than  that 
both  should  see  their  common  heritage  trampled  down  by  the  horse- 

""  Prosper.  Theodosio  XVII  et  Festo  coss.  (439).  Actio  rebus  quce  in  Oalliis 
componebantur  intcnto,  Geisericus,  de  cujus  amicitia  nihil  metuehatur,  XIV  Kal.  Nov. 
Carlhaginem  dolo  pacis  invadit. 

'"'  Arnold's  Rome,  ii. 

""  See  the  list  in  Jordanis,  Getica,  36.  Adfuerunt  auxiliares  Franci,  Sarmatce, 
Armoriciani,  Liticiani,  Burgundiones,  Saxones,  Ripari,  Olibriones. 

'"  One  may  here  fairly  give  Aetius  the  title  that  Procopius  has  devised  for  him, 
though  not  without  some  memories  of  Syagrius  and  ^gidius. 

*'■'  Jordanis,  Getica,  39.     Ad  certaminis  hujus  gaudia. 
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hoofs  of  the  spoiler  in  whose  track  grass  grows  no  more.  But  was 
the  dehverance  of  Gaul  only  a  step  towards  the  more  cruel  harrying 
of  Italy  ?  We  have  heard  how  Aquileia  was  to  fall  and  Venice  was 
to  rise,  and  how  the  Hun  was  to  be  turned  away  from  Eome,  not 
by  the  sword  of  Aetius  the  patrician,  but  by  the  voice  of  Leo  the 
bishop.  There  is  too  a  strange  sound  of  complaint  in  the  annals 
of  the  year  which  followed  the  victory  of  victories,  as  we  read  them 
in  our  Aquitanian  guide.  We  hear  how  Attila,  after  losing  his  forces 
in  Gaul,  came  again  with  new  forces  into  Italy,  how  Aetius — 
*  Aetius  our  leader,'  the  annalist  still  calls  him  in  fondness — did 
nothing  worthy  of  the  renown  of  the  year  that  was  past,  how  the  very 
passes  of  the  Alps  were  left  unguarded,  how  the  only  counsel  that 
the  patrician  could  give  to  his  sovereign  was  that  they  should  both 
flee  from  Italy,  how  all  that  could  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
prince  and  senate  and  people  was  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent 
to  ward  off  the  wrath  of  the  terrible  foe.  That  was  the  embassy 
of  the  holy  pontiff  and  his  companions,  famous  in  history,  more 
famous  in  legend,  most  famous  of  all  in  the  limner's  craft. ^'^  At 
all  this  Prosper  wondered,  and,  if  we  accept  his  tale,  we  can 
only  wonder  too.  We  can  only  ask  why  Aetius  left  Italy  to  its 
fate,  with  as  little  hope  of  a  full  and  perfect  answer  as  when  we 
ask  why  Heraclius  left  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  to  their  fate.  Or 
may  it  be  that  there  is  no  need  for  wonder  ?  There  is  a  counter- 
story  from  another  annalist  who  has  preserved  to  us  the  memory 
of  many  of  the  earlier  exploits  of  Aetius.  In  the  version  of  Ida- 
tius,  Attila  enters  Italy,  but  he  is  driven  to  make  peace  with  the 
empire  by  the  sufferings  which  his  army  endures  through  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  human  and  divine.  Some  die  of  hunger,  some 
of  disease,  some  by  direct  strokes  from  heaven ;  but  most  of  all  by 
the  armies  sent  from  the  East,  where  the  energetic  Marcian  now 
reigned — armies  which  Aetius  again  led  to  victory."'*  Which  of 
these  two  contradictory  versions  are  we  to  believe  ? 

"'  Prosper  here  (452,  Herculano  et  Sporatio  coss.),  as  in  some  other  places  towards 
the  end  of  his  story,  seems  almost  to  forget  his  character  as  an  annalist,  and 
indulges  in  the  singular  vein  of  complaint  and  commentary  which  I  have  tried  to 
analyse.  Attila  comes  nihil  duce  nostra  Actio  secundum  prioris  belli  opera  prospi- 
ciente,  ita  ut  ne  clusuris  qtiidem  Alpium,  quibus  hostes  prohiberi  poterant,  uteretur, 
hoc  solum  spei  suis  superesse  existimans,  si  ab  omni  Italia  cum  imperatore  dis- 
cederet.  He  adds,  cu77i  hoc  plenum  dedecoris  et  periculi  videretur,  continuit 
verecundia  7netum.  Presently  nihil  inter  omnia  consilia  principis  ac  senatus 
populique  Eomani  salubrius  visum  est  quam  ut  per  legatos  pax  truculcnUssimi  regis 
&cpeteretur.  Then  follows  the  embassy  of  Leo,  Avienus,  and  Trigetius ;  and  in  the 
end  rex  gavisus  est  ut  et  bello  abstineri  prceciperet  et  ultra  Danubiwn  promissa  pace 
discederet.  Jordanis  (Getica,  41,  42)  tells  essentially  the  same  story  with  some  further 
details,  specially  that  Attila  threatened  to  come  back,  unless  Honoria  was  sent  to  him. 
In  neither  is  there  any  hint  of  warlike  action  on  the  part  of  Aetius,  Marcian,  or  any 
one  on  the  Eoman  side. 

'"  Idatius,  XXIX  Valentiniani.  Secundo  regni  anno  principis  Marciani,  Hunni 
qui  Italiam  prcedabantur,  aliqvuntis   etiam  civitatibus  irruptis,  divinikis  partim 
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On  the  side  of  Prosper  there  is  that  commonly  safe  rule,  a  rule 
of  such  constant  application  in  the  earlier  Eoman  history,  which 
makes  us  always  distrust  stories  of  victories  which  have  the  air  of 
being  invented,  perhaps  to  balance  or  conceal  actual  defeats,  per- 
haps merely  to  get  rid  of  the  shame  of  simple  inaction  or  other  more 
negative  kinds  of  ill-success.  The  victory  recorded  by  Idatius 
might  be  a  little  discredited  even  if  the  year  was  a  blank  in  Prosper ; 
it  seems  to  be  yet  more  discredited  when  Prosper  makes  a  positive 
complaint  of  the  inaction  of  Aetius.  Yet  both  annalists  are  very 
trustworthy ;  each  often  leaves  things  out ;  we  have  never  had 
need  to  suspect  either  of  inventing.  And  a  Spanish  bishop  had  no 
particular  temptation  to  invent  a  deliverance  of  Italy  by  the  means 
of  armies  sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor.  After  all,  it  is  possible 
that  we  need  not  suspect  anything  more  than  what  we  have  several 
times  seen  already,  that  one  annalist  preserves  part  of  the  story  and 
the  other  another.  We  must  conceive  Aetius  in  Italy;  but  we 
must  not  conceive  of  him  as  at  the  head  of  forces  such  as  those 
whom  he  commanded  in  Gaul.  His  Goths  and  Franks,  his  Britons 
and  Saxons,  did  not  follow  him  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Goths  at 
least  were  acting  by  imperial  authority  against  a  nearer  enemy, 
Thorismund  had  succeeded  the  Theodoric  who  fell  in  the  great  battle 
— that  first  Theodoric  from  whom  Aetius  had  so  often  delivered 
Aries.  Thorismund  had  been  slain  by  his  brothers  Theodoric  and 
Frederic,  and  Frederic  was  now,  by  imperial  commission,  putting 
down  the  Bagaudse  south  of  the  Pyrenees. '^^  Aetius  may  have 
been  really  unable  to  put  Italy  into  any  state  of  defence  till  he 
received  help  from  the  East.  That  he  thought  of  flight,  that  he 
counselled  flight  to  Valentinian,  comes  under  the  head,  not  of  facts 
open  to  all  men,  but  of  whispered  surmises,  as  to  which  neither 
Prosper's  statement  nor  that  of  anybody  else  goes  for  much.  If 
troops  did  come  from  the  East,  if  Aetius  acted  successfully  against 
Attila,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  Prosper  should  not  only  have  left 
out  all  mention  of  the  fact,  but  should  have  spoken  as  he  did  about 
Aetius'  earlier  conduct.  But  it  would  be  yet  more  strange  if  the 
statement  of  Idatius  about  the  Eastern  troops  is  all  invention  or 
delusion.  A  more  serious  difiiculty  is  to  reconcile  a  discomfiture  of 
Attila,  whether  through  natural  or  military  causes,  with  the  story  of 
the  embassy  of  Pope  Leo  and  his  colleagues  Avienus  and  Trigetius, 
an  embassy  of  which  Idatius  seems  to  know  nothing.    Of  the  reahty 

fame,  partim  morbo  quodam,  plagis  ccBlestibus  feriuntur  ;  missis  etiam  per  Mardanum 
principem,  Actio  duce  ccBdunttir  auxiliis ;  pariterque  in  sedibus  suis  et  ccelestibus 
plagis  etper  Marciani  subiguntur  exercitum ;  et  ita  subacti,  pace  facta  cum,  Romanis, 
proprias  universi  repetunt  sedes,  ad  qtias  rex  eorum  Attila  mox  reversus  interiit. 

"*  Idatius  records  the  murder  of  Thorismund  under  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
Valentinian,  and  in  the  next  says :  Per  Fredericum  Thcudorici  regis  fratrem  BacaudcB 
Tarraconenses  cceduntur  ex  aiLctoritate  Romana.  This  is  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Aetius. 
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of  that  embassy,  witnessed  by  Prosper  and  by  Priscus  as  repre- 
sented by  Jordanis,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  its  circumstances  may  have  been  misunderstood.  It  takes 
something  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  story,  but  it  adds  to  its 
likeHhood  as  an  historical  fact,  if  we  believe  that  the  holy  awe 
inspired  by  the  pontiff  was  backed,  not  only  by  the  arguments  of  his 
lay  comrades,  the  ex-consul  and  the  ex-praefect,  but  by  the  more  power- 
ful argument  of  disease  and  hunger  in  his  army,  of  the  presence  of 
Aetius  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  East,  and  of  the  daring 
diversion  on  the  Hunnish  lands  which  another  army  of  the  East  was 
making  now  the  East  had  again  a  wise  and  watchful  emperor. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  act  of  all,  to  the  fourth  consulship 
of  Aetius,  the  last  year  of  his  power  and  of  his  life.  The  end  of 
Aetius  is  in  many  things  like  the  end  of  Stilicho,  only  Valentinian, 
unlike  Honorius,  had  at  least  energy  enough  to  do  his  crimes  with 
his  own  hand.  With  Honorius  indeed  there  is  always  the  question 
whether  we  are  to  look  on  him  as  an  accountable  being  or  not. 
That  Valentinian  slew  Aetius — that,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 
he  slew  him  with  his  own  hands — that,  as  Sidonius  puts  it, 

Aetium  Placidus  mactavit  semivir  am  ens  ^"^ — 

that  the  act  was  the  act  of  one  who,  as  the  story  pithily  puts  it, 
cuts  off  his  right  hand  with  his  left  "^ — so  far  all  are  agreed.  About 
the  circumstances,  motives,  and  instigators  of  the  act  there  is  less 
agreement.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  fall  and  the  death  of 
Aetius,  with  two-and-twenty  years  between  them,  both  come  when 
he  is  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory.  In  his  first  consulship 
Placidia  suddenly  turns  against  him  ;  the  war  with  Boniface  follows, 
and  on  that  the  attempt  on  Aetius'  life  and  the  other  stirring  events 
of  the  year.  In  his  last  consulship  the  son  of  Placidia  suddenly 
turns  against  him ;  no  war  follows ;  but  the  attempt  on  his  life  is 
repeated  successfully,  for  it  is  the  emperor  himself  who  attempts  it. 
Aetius  had  escaped  from  meaner  assassins  at  Constantinople  and 
at  some  unknown  place  in  Italy ;  in  Eome  he  could  not  escape  the 
weapon  wielded  by  the  hand  of  Augustus.  For  now  we  are  at 
Eome ;  the  Eternal  City  has  agairf  for  a  while  come  to  the  front ; 
Valentinian  has  forsaken  his  mother's  Eavenna,  and  keeps  his  court 
in  the  old  home  of  empire.  As  to  the  causes  which  made  Valen- 
tinian the  enemy  of  the  consul  of  454  we  are  not  so  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  we  were  as  to  the  causes  which  made  Placidia  the  enemy  of 
the  consul  of  432.     Let  us  follow  the  account  of  Prosper.     A  fierce 

"^  Panegyric  on  Avitus,  359. 

"'  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4  (p.  329).  'Pw/xalwy  ris  Ittos  Et'iriv  evSoKi/jiricrev.  ipofidvov  yap  ainhy 
Pa(n\4!A>s  eX  oi  KaXais  &  tov  'Atrlov  ddvaros  ipyacrdeir],  aweKpivaro  Xtywv  ovk  ex^"'  Z*^'' 
elSfvai  TOVTO  elre  el  elfre  irrj  &Wti  avrcji  tlpyaffrai,  iK€?vo  fxivToi  ais  Ikpiara  e^eTriffraaOai  Sri 
avTov  ri]v  Se^ib.y  ti)  erepai  x^'pi  airoTefj.<iiv  eti).     'Pufialwu  ris  here  means  a  local  Eoman. 
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quarrel  arises  between  the  emperor  and  the  consul  and  patrician  out 
of  a  cause  which  the  annalist  says  ought  to  have  been  a  cause 
of  friendship,  an  agreement,  it  would  seem,  for  the  marriage  of 
their  children.' •*  Valentinian,  we  know,  had  daughters;  Aetius 
had  sons ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this  notice  of  Prosper 
with  the  hints  in  Sidonius  which  have  been  already  referred  to 
about  the  wife  of  Aetius — there  is  nothing  said  about  Aetius  him- 
self— seeking  the  empire  for  her  son  Gaudentius."^  Here  is  another 
point  of  likeness  to  Stilicho ;  he  too  was  believed  to  be  seeking  the 
empire  for  his  son  Eucherius.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  agree- 
ments and  oaths  of  which  Prosper  speaks  as  concluded  between 
Valentinian  and  Aetius  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  some 
scheme,  not  only  for  a  marriage  between  Gaudentius  and  one  of 
the  emperor's  daughters,  but  for  securing  to  them  the  succession  to 
the  empire  or  an  association  in  it.  Such  a  scheme  might  come 
naturally  when  Aetius  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  patrician, 
four  times  consul,  deliverer  of  Gaul,  perhaps  deliverer  of  Italy. 
But  no  scheme  would  be  more  likely  to  stir  up  the  jealousy  of 
Valentinian,  already  perhaps  disposed  to  envy  and  hate  Aetius  on 
the  very  ground  of  his  greatness  and  glory.  Valentinian  would 
most  likely  have  no  more  fondness  for  successors,  colleagues,  and 
sons-in-law,  than  Charles  of  Burgundy  had.  Valentinian,  according 
to  Prosper,  was,  like  so  many  other  princes,  under  the  dominion  of 
an  eunuch  named  Heraclius,  who  stirred  him  up  against  Aetius, 
and  made  him  believe  that  his  only  hope  for  safety  was  to  forestall 
the  plot  of  his  supposed  enemy  by  his  destruction.'^"  Then  comes 
the  end.  Aetius  is  in  the  palace.  He  demands  the  fulfilment  of 
the  emperor's  promises ;  he  presses  the  claims  of  his  son,  whatever 
they  were,  with  vehemence.  Then  he  is  slain,  Valentinian,  it  would 
seem,  dealing  the  first  blow,  and  those  who  stood  by  finishing  the 
work  with  their  swords.  Boetius  the  praetorian  praefect  is  killed  at 
the  same  time,  his  crime  being  firm  friendship  for  Aetius.'^' 

Idatius  tells  us  that  Aetius  was  by  guile  invited  alone  to  the 
palace,  and  there  killed  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  himself.  Other 
honourable  men  were  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  killed  by  his  spa- 

"8  Prosper,  Aetio  et  Shcdio  coss.  Ititer  Valentinianum  Augustum  et  Aetium  i^atri- 
cium,  post  pro7nissa  invicem  fidei  sacramenta,  post  pactum  de  conjunctione  filiorum, 
dirce  inimicitice.  convaluerunt,  et  unde  fuit  gratia  charitatis  augenda,  iiide  exarsit 
fames  odioruvt,  incentore,  ut  creditum  est,  Heraclio  spadone,  qui  ita  sibi  imperatoris 
animum  insincero  famulatu  astrinxerat  ut  eum  facile  in  quce  vellet  impelleret. 

"'  See  above  note  30. 

'^  Prosper,  u.s.  Cum  ergo  Heraclius  sinistra  omnia  imperatori  de  Aetio  per- 
suaderet,  hoc  unum  creditum  est  saluti  principis  profuturum,  si  inimici  molitio9ies  sua 
opere  prceoccupasset. 

''^'  lb.  Aetius  dum  placita  instaniius  repetit,  et  causam  Jilii  commatius  agit, 
imperatoris  manu  et  circumstayitium  gladiis  crudelitcr  confectus  est ;  Boethio  prcefecto 
prcetorio  simul  perempto,  qui  eidem  niulta  amicitia  copulabatur.  '  Placita  '  must  here 
mean  a  meeting  or  interview,  as  often  in  Gregory  of  Tours, 
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tharius.^^'^  As  to  the  cause,  he  gives  a  dark  hint  in  his  entry  for  the 
next  year,  namely  that  the  wicked  counsels  of  Petronius  Maximus 
had  something  to  do  with  the  deaths  of  all  these  persons. '^^  Mar- 
cellinus  also,  in  the  same  incidental  way,  attributes  the  deed  to 
Maximus.  He  says  that  Aetius  and  his  friend  Boetius  were  both 
killed  in  the  palace  by  the  emperor.  He  laments  the  fall  of  Aetius 
with  much  rhetoric ;  he  was  the  great  salvation  of  the  Western 
republic,  the  terror  of  King  Attila ;  with  him  fell  the  Hesperian 
realm,  and  it  had  never  risen  again  down  to  his  own  day.'^ 

The  introduction  of  Petronius  Maximus  at  once  brings  us  to  the 
account  in  Procopius.  He  brings  the  death  of  Aetius  into  his  doubt- 
ful story  about  Valentinian  and  the  wife  of  Maximus. ^^^  According 
to  Procopius  the  murder  of  Aetius  is  part  of  a  very  subtle  scheme 
of  vengeance  by  which  Maximus  wishes  to  repay  his  own  wrongs  on 
Valentinian.  He  wishes  to  be  emperor  himself,  and  thinks  that  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  Aetius  can  be  got  out  of  the  way. 
The  eunuchs  are  favourable  to  his  plans  ;  they  persuade  Valentinian 
that  Aetius  is  designing  a  revolution.  With  Valentinian  the  power 
and  merit  of  Aetius  is  enough  of  itself  to  make  him  believe  the 
charge.  He  kills  Aetius,  and  a  nameless  Eoman  makes  the  sharp 
saying  which  has  been  already  quoted. ^^*^ 

The  story  about  the  wife  of  Maximus  must  be  examined  on  its 
own  grounds,  apart  from  that  of  the  death  of  Aetius.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  it  sprang,  in  the  strange  way  in  which  such 
stories  often  do  spring,  out  of  the  unwilling  marriage  of  Eudoxia  to 
Maximus.  But  Idatius,  who  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  wife  of 
Maximus,  distinctly  charges  Maximus  with  a  hand  in  the  death  of 
Aetius  ;  and  Marcellinus,  who  also  knows  nothing  of  the  legend, 
either  follows  Idatius  or  repeats  the  same  story  from  another 
quarter.  It  is  therefore  no  part  of  the  legend,  but  an  inde- 
pendent statement,  true  or  false,  which  has  been  incorporated  in 

'■^  Idatius,  XXX  Val.  Aetius  dux  et  patricius  fraudulenter  singularis  accitus 
intra  palatitivi  inanu  ipsius  Valentiniani  imperatoris  occiditur.  Et  cum  ipso  per 
spatarium  ejus  aliqui  singulariter  intromissi  jugulantur  honorati.  Is  honorati 
here  to  be  taken  in  a  technical  sense  ?  and  the  spatharius  seems  to  come  in  early. 

^'^^  Valcntiniano  VIII  et  Anthemio  coss.  (456).  Qui  [Maximus]  .  .  .  non  sero 
documento  quid  animi  haberetprobavit,  siqjiidem  interfectores  Valentiniani,  non  solum 
non  plecterit,  scd  etiam  in  amicitiam  receperit.    He  goes  on  about  Eudoxia. 

'-^  Actio  et  Studio  coss.  Aetius  patricius,  magna  occidcntalis  reipublicoi  salus  et 
regis  Attila;  terror,  a  Valcntiniano  imp.  cum  Boetio  amico  in  palatio  trucidatur,  atque 
cum  ipso  Hcsperium  cccidit  regnum,  nee  hactcnus  valuit  relevari. 

'-*  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4  (p.  329).  nepKoSvyos  roivvv  6  Md^tfxos  ro7s  |u/UTre(roi/(ri  yevSfievos 
avTiKU  fifu  es  itri^ovK^v  tov  ^aaiXews  Kadiararo,  iis  5e  rhv  'AfTtov  idpa  fx-eya  Swd/jL€i/ov 
.  .  .  ivdvfjiwv  oi  iyivfTo  Sis  oi  'A4tios  fi  ra  ■trpaffff/fj.eva  ffj.ir6Sios  ecrrai  •  ravrd  re 
Siavoov/jifvcfi  &fj,eivov  fSo^ev  flvai  rhv  'AfTtov  (KnoSi^u  iroi-fiffacrdai  'irp6Tfpov,  ovSev  iron^cra/Mevtfi 
oTi  is  avrhv  Tr€pUar7\Ki  iracra  7)  'Pwfiaiaii'  iXTvis.  rui'  5e  a.fj.(p'i  tV  /SacriAe'cos  depaireiav 
fvvovx<>'v  evvo'iKois  ol  ix<ivTwv  avfireiffe  rais  avrwv  ^7Jx<«'a'S  jSatriAe'a  ojs  ueurepots  irpdyfjiacnv 
Vx^'P"''?  'AeVios,  Ova\€vriviavhs  Se  &Wai  oiiSevl  on  fxi]  ttJ  'Aeriov  Svvdfiet  re  koI  aperij 
TfK/j.ripiiiia'as  rhu  \6yov  vyia.  elyai  icrfivei  rhv  &v5pa. 

'-*  See  above  note  117.  ' 
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the  legend.  We  have  no  means  of  either  confirming  or  refuting  the 
account  of  Idatius ;  it  simply  comes  under  the  general  rule  that 
secret  intrigues  are  for  the  most  part  probable  but  not  proved.  The 
intrigue,  if  it  happened,  must  have  been  very  secret,  for,  if  we 
accept  the  plain  statement  of  Prosper,  the  friends  of  Aetius  knew 
that  the  eunuch  Heraclius  had  been  the  enemy  of  their  chief,  but 
had  no  suspicion  of  Maximus.  Valentinian,  he  tells  us,  was  so  un- 
wise that  he  took  the  friends  and  military  attendants  of  Aetius  into 
his  service.  They  watched  their  opportunity,  and  slew  both  him 
and  Heraclius  at  some  point  outside  the  city.  No  one  of  all  the 
imperial  following  stirred  to  defend  or  to  avenge  them.^^^  The 
possible  complicity  of  Maximus  in  the  deed  is  darkly  hinted  at  a 
little  later,  when  it  is  said  that,  on  assuming  the  empire,  he  took 
the  slayers  of  Valentinian  into  his  favour. ^^s 

Idatius  is  shorter ;  but  he  adds  that  the  slayers  were,  as  we 
might  have  expected,  barbarian  followers  of  Aetius.  He  calls  the 
place  where  Valentinian  was  killed  campus,  and  adds  that  the  army 
was  standing  around. ^^^  The  Campus  Martius  was  within  the  walls 
of  Aurelian,  but  as  being  still  an  open  place  used  for  exercises,  it 
might  be  laxly  spoken  of  as  outside  the  city.  The  very  short  account 
in  another  version  of  Prosper  gives  the  spot  a  name — the  Two 
Laurels.'^"  Marcellinus,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts  the  compUcity  of 
Maximus  in  the  death  of  Valentinian  ;  he  also  gives  the  slayers  the 
barbarian  names  of  Optila  and  Transtila.'^^  On  the  whole  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Valentinian  was  slain  by  men  of  Aetius  who 
wished  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  lord.  That  is  plain.  Maximus 
may  have  had  some  hand  in  setting  them  on  at  some  particular 
time  or  in  some  particular  way.     If  so,  he  was  only  the  occasion 

'^'  Mortem  Aetii  mors  Valentiniani  non  longo  post  tempore  consecuta  est,  tarn  im- 
prudenter  non  declinata  ut  interfccti  Aetii  amicos  amiigerosque  ejus  sibimet  conso- 
ciaret.  Qui  concepti  facinoris  opportunitatem  au/iupantes,  egressupi  extra  Urbem 
principem  et  ludo  gestationis  intentum  inopinatis  ictihus  confoderunt,  Heraclio  simul, 
ut  erat  proximus,  interempto,  et  nullo  ex  multitudine  regia  ad  uUionetn  tanti  sceleris 
accenso.     See  Ducange  in  '  Gestatio.' 

'■^8  See  Note  123. 

'^  Quarto  regni  anno  principis  Marcianiper  dttos  barbaros  Aetii  familiares  Valen- 
tinianus  Romce  imperator  occiditur  in  campo  exercitu  circumstante. 

130  Prosperi  Chron.  ex  MS.  August.  Roncalli,  701.  Aetio  et  Studio.  Eo  anno 
occisi  sunt  Aetius  et  Boetius  Patricii.  Valentiniano  VIII  et  Anthemio.  Valentinianus 
ipse  occisus  ad  duMS  lauros  XVII  Kal.  Apr.  So  Chron.  Pasch.  i.  591,  rovrcf  rqi  erei 
iff^dyr]  Ova\€VTiviav6s  AHyovaros  ev  'Pdfiri  fieaov  Svo  Sa(pvwv. 

'^'  Valentinianus  princeps  dolo  Maximi  patricii,  cujus  etiam  fraude  Aetius  perier at ^ 
in  campo  Martio  per  Optilam  et  Transtilam  Aetii  satellites,  jam  percusso  Heraclio 
spadone,  truncatus  est.  So  Jordanis,  Getica,  45.  We  get  a  little  nearer  to  one  of  the 
slayers  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  ii.  8  (ad  fin.).  Adultus  Valentinianus  imperator  metuens 
ne  se  per  tyrannidem  Aetius  opprimeret,  eum  nullis  causis  extantibus  interimit.  Ipse 
postmodum  Augustus  dum  in  campo  Martio  pro  tribunali  resedens  concionaretur  ad 
populum,  Occila  buccellarius  Aetii  adversum  veniens  eum  gladio  perfodit.  Talis 
utrisque  extitit  finis.  This,  according  to  Holder -Egger,  comes  from  the  lost  annals  of 
Eavenna. 
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and  not  the  cause.  Men  who  had  shared  the  glories  of  Aetius  and 
who  mourned  for  his  murder,  had  motive  enough  to  act  as  the 
avengers  of  his  blood ;  they  had  a  strong  enough  foehde  against  his 
murderer,  whether  an  ambitious  consular  and  patrician  took  advan- 
tage of  their  disposition  or  not. 

And  so  we  end  the  story  of  Aetius,  as  we  have  some  years  before 
ended  the  story  of  his  supposed  rival.  To  Aetius  four  times  consul 
the  Britons  might  have  sent  up  yet  heavier  groans  than  they  sent 
when  he  bore  the  fasces  for  the  third  time.  Before  he  had  beaten 
back  the  Hun,  the  tale  of  the  second  England  had  begun.  The  rest 
of  the  world  seems  to  have  been  but  slightly  stirred  in  the  year  when 
the  Jutish  ealdormen  landed  at  Ebbsfleet,  never  to  fall  back.  But 
what  mattered  the  sufferings  of  Kent  when  the  Hun  was  arming 
against  Europe  ?  Six  years  later,  Theodoric,  Attila,  Aetius,  have  all 
passed  away ;  Valentinian  dies  by  an  irregular  vengeance  for  his 
crimes.  In  the  same  year,  of  the  two  Teutonic  heretogan  who  had 
begun  the  Making  of  England,  one  dies  in  fight  with  the  Briton, 
the  other  becomes  the  first  Teutonic  king  on  British  soil.  In  the 
consulship  of  Valentinian  and  Anthemius,  we  turn  from  Aquitanian 
Prosper  and  Spanish  Idatius  to  our  own  tale  in  our  own  tongue. 
*  An.  cccclv.  Her  Hengest  and  Horsa  gefuhton  wi^  Wyrtgeorne 
J>8em  cyninge  on  ]?8ere  stowe  \q  is  gecweden  iEgles]?rop  ;  and  his 
bro'Sor  Horsan  man  )?8er  ofsloh,  and  aefter  jjsem  feng  to  rice  Hengest 
and  iEsc  his  sunu.' 

Edwaed  a.  Freeman. 
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Byzantine  Palaces 

HITHEETO  those  who  have  described  the  ceremonies  and  pageants 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  imperial  processions  from  the 
palaces  to  St.  Sophia,  the  scenes  in  the  hippodrome,  and  the  popular 
demonstrations  in  the  Augusteion,  have  been  content  to  do  so  with- 
out giving  any  topographical  description  of  the  buildings  in  which 
those  events  took  place.  The  recent  work,  therefore,  of  M.  Paspate, 
which  deals  minutely  with  this  subject,^  is  of  extreme  value  as 
opening  out  for  us  a  new  field  for  research,  which  when  followed  up 
will  add  life  and  reality  to  the  complex  facts  related  by  Gibbon, 
and  before  him  by  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  our  most  trust- 
worthy authority  on  Byzantine  imperial  life.  The  difficulties  which 
attended  M.  Paspate  in  his  patient  investigations  have  deterred 
others  from  attempting  this  work.  The  Turks  who  inhabit  the 
squalid  houses  which  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  hill  of  palaces 
objected  to  intrusion ;  the  archaeologist  could  only  penetrate  these 
narrow  alleys  at  the  risk  of  being  pelted  with  stones,  rotten  eggs, 
and  other  objectionable  missiles.  But  two  events  encouraged 
M.  Paspate  to  persevere :  one  was  the  building  of  the  university  in 
1848,  which  disclosed  the  position  of  several  disputed  sites  in  the 
Augusteion ;  and  secondly  the  cutting  of  the  Thracian  railway  in 
1872,  right  through  the  wall  of  the  old  palaces :  these  discoveries 
gave  him  sufficient  data  to  go  upon,  'beacon  lights,'  as  he  calls 
them,  '  to  guide  me  in  this  labyrinth.' 

Before  accompanying  M.  Paspate  within  the  walls  which  en- 
closed the  hill  of  palaces,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  'Acropolis  of  Byzan- 
tium,' we  will  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  that  large  open  space 
which  existed  immediately  before  it,  and  was  called  the  Augusteion, 
the  centre  of  popular  life  in  those  days,  and  adorned  with  statues 
and  objects  of  art.  It  was  an  oblong  space  lying  between  the  hippo- 
drome and  the  wall  of  the  palaces,  and  shut  off  from  the  town  on  the 
north  by  St.  Sophia ;  the  southern  boundary  is  a  little  uncertain,  but 
M.  Paspate  considers  that  its  whole  length  was  about  520  yards, 
and  its  uniform  width  138  yards.     It  was  adorned  with  palaces, 

'  Ti  Vtv^avTivh,  'AvaKTopa,  Kal  rh  irfpi^  axnuv  ISpv/xara.     With  a  Plan.     By  A.  G. 
Paspate.     Athens,  1885. 
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statues,  tiny  churches,  and  works  of  Hellenic  art  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia :  to-day  it  is  covered  by  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Achmed  Dar  el  Phorinoun  and  small  Turkish  houses. 

All  this  space  (says  M.  Paspate),  the  ornaments  and  ruins  of  which  have 
long  been  destroyed  or  removed  to  adorn  other  buildings,  is  now  covered 
with  dark  and  noisome  workshops,  public  and  private  buildings  which  are 
visited  rarely  by  strangers,  and  by  natives  under  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  with  the  greatest  persuasion  ;  the  stupid  inhabitants  look  on  with 
derision,  whilst  children  throw  stones  at  those  who  give  their  attention  to 
such  things. 

The  earlier  buildings  of  this  place,  and  all  the  wondrous  works 
of  art  which  it  contained,  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in 
Justinian's  reign.  It  was  originally  a  place  where  cooks  and  coster- 
mongers  vended  their  wares,  and  where  the  inhabitants  danced  on 
festive  occasions ;  but  Justinian  drove  away  the  cooks,  raised  up 
magnificent  buildings  thereon,  and  paved  it  with  marble.  Through 
the  open  space  between  the  buildings,  commonly  referred  to  as 
'the  middle'  by  Byzantine  writers,  the  emperor  passed  on  his  visits 
to  and  from  St.  Sophia,  and  in  it  he  held  his  receptions  of  all  the 
city  deputies,  and  heard  their  plaints.  It  is  curious  that  there  is 
greater  ease  in  placing  the  *  minor  monuments  of  the  Augusteion,' 
as  M.  Paspate  calls  them,  than  the  greater  ones.  Most  of  these 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  hippodrome.  To  the  north,  near  St.  Sophia, 
was  the  Milion,  originally  a  simple  post  from  which  distances  in  miles 
were  measured,  over  which  was  afterwards  raised  '  a  square  building 
with  seven  marble  pillars  on  steps  supporting  a  dome,'  and  called 
the  chamber  of  the  Milion.  Here  the  emperor  always  stopped 
to  receive  deputations  on  his  way  from  St.  Sophia ;  here  were 
memorial  columns,  according  to  Codinos,  to  Constantino  the  Great, 
St.  Helena,  Sophia  the  wife  of  Justin  the  Thracian,  and  others  ; 
on  this  building  were  stuck  up  the  heads  of  malefactors  who  had 
been  executed.  During  the  excavations  in  1848  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  university,  a  square  building  with  seven  pillars  and 
arches  was  disclosed ;  this  at  once  established  a  satisfactory  basis 
on  which  to  start  a  topographical  plan  of  the  western  side  of 
this  agora. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Milion  are  the  large  founda- 
tions on  which  stood  the  statue  of  Justinian.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  given  by  M.  Paspate : 

Some  time  ago,  the  barbarians  despoiled  this  statue  of  Justinian : 
they  took  from  it  the  gilded  brass  ornaments  which  adorned  it.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  statue  fell  from  the  column  which  supported  it.  Now 
the  base  has  been  turned  into  a  fountain ;  the  statue  itself  was  taken 
off  and  shut  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  sultan's  palace,  but  has  lately 
been  carried  off  to  the  furnace,  where  they  cast  implements  of  war. 
The  calf  of  the  leg  of  Justinian  exceeded  my  own  height,  the  nose  was  more 
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than  nine  times  the  length  of  one  of  my  fingers.  I  was  unable  to  measure 
the  feet  of  the  horse  as  they  lay  on  the  ground ;  however,  without  the  Turks 
seeing  me,  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  one  of  Justinian's  toenails  was 
five  times  the  length  of  one  of  my  fingers. 

Attached  to  this  colossal  statue  was  the  oratory  of  St.  Constan- 
tine,  often  alluded  to  in  Byzantine  history  as  a  spot  where  the 
emperors  used  to  worship  on  stated  occasions.  During  the  excava- 
tion of  1848  the  base  of  the  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  was  found, 
the  empress  about  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  life  of  Chrysostom, 
and  whose  anger  at  being  denounced  by  him  was  the  cause  of  his 
exile.  On  the  base  of  this  statue  was  an  inscription  in  Greek  and 
Latin :  it  was,  curiously  enough,  discovered  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Augusteion,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  evidence 
of  writers  who  saw  it  has  placed  it.  So  M.  Paspate  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  base  had  been  removed  during  some  popular  demon- 
stration, and  accordingly  places  it  between  the  statue  of  Justinian 
and  the  church  of  the  two  horses. 

Nicephorus  the  Phocian,  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  set  up 
in  the  Augusteion  a  roofless  temple,  dedicated  it  to  St.  Phocas, 
and  near  it  placed  two  stone  horses,  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  church  of  the  two  horses.  We  have  a  description  of  a  revolt 
in  1184,  in  which  the  followers  of  the  emperor  Alexius  took  up 
their  position  in  the  church,  and  shot  with  their  arrows  at  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor  John,  who  had  taken  up  their  position  in 
the  Milion.  Close  behind  the  Turkish  university  M.  Paspate  has 
discovered  ruins  of  Byzantine  walls  with  low  doorways,  into  which 
the  owner  of  the  house,  despite  all  his  persuasions,  will  never  allow 
him  to  penetrate.  From  the  facts  above  mentioned,  M.  Paspate 
considers  these  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  two  horses  :  it  is 
within  easy  bowshot  of  the  Milion,  and  the  only  building  which 
could  have  given  protection  to  soldiers,  unless  they  had  occupied 
St.  Sophia  itself.  Thus  we  have  a  fair  picture  of  what  this  side  of 
the  great  agora  was  like. 

With  regard  to  the  eastern  side  just  beneath  the  wall  of  the 
palaces,  M.  Paspate  cannot  give  us  so  satisfactory  a  description. 
He  has  been  unable  to  find  any  traces  whatever  of  the  patriarch's 
palace,  of  the  old  council  hall,  and  of  the  baths  of  Zeuxippos,  but 
he  holds  out  tempting  promises  to  those  archaeologists  who  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  times  when  bigoted  Turks  will  not 
inhabit  the  densely  crowded  abodes  which  cover  the  sites  of  those 
buildings.  Meanwhile,  all  that  M.  Paspate  could  do  was  to  collect 
the  mentions  made  of  these  buildings  by  Byzantine  writers,  and 
assign  them  the  most  probable  positions  after  carefully  weighing 
the  evidence.  In  so  doing  he  had  one  advantage  over  former 
writers  on  this  subject,  for  he  knew  the  exact  course  of  the  wall 
of  the  palace  which  was  behind  these  buildings.     He  first  places 
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the  church  of  the  Virgin  of  the  brass  vendors  to  the  north  of 
this  eastern  side  of  the  Augusteion,  close  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  palaces  and  near  the  great  gate  of  Chalki.  Here  the  emperors 
generally  heard  a  liturgy  before  they  proceeded  to  St.  Sophia 
itself,  and  the  often-mentioned  wooden  staircase  connected  it  with 
St.  Sophia,  so  that  the  imperial  family  when  so  disposed  might 
attend  service  in  private.  A  wooden  door  still  existing,  but  now 
always  closed,  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Sophia,  M.  Paspate  considers 
was  in  connexion  with  this  staircase,  '  for  it  is  the  only  entrance, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  could  be  approached 
by  a  staircase.' 

The  patriarch's  palace  was  outside  the  palace  walls,  and  in  the 
Augusteion.  M.  Paspate,  from  passages  which  allude  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  this  palace  to  the  gate  of  Chalki,  places  it  just  to  the  south 
of  the  church  of  the  brass  vendors,  through  which  the  patriarch 
used  to  pass.  Then  this  palace  had  a  large  garden,  which  a  Rus- 
sian monk,  writing  in  1203,  tells  us  contained  *  all  kinds  of  peas, 
melons,  and  pears,  of  which  the  emperors  partook.'  This  garden 
M.  Paspate  places  as  dividing  the  patriarch's  palace  from  the  only 
remaining  buildings  of  the  Augusteion  about  which  there  is  any 
uncertainty,  namely  the  council  hall  and  the  baths  of  Zeuxippos. 
These  magnificent  buildings  must,  therefore,  according  to  all  autho- 
rities, have  occupied  the  only  remaining  space,  namely  the  south- 
east corner.  Between  the  buildings  and  the  wall  of  the  palace 
ran  a  narrow  street  or  alley  spoken  of  by  Byzantine  writers  as 
the  *  passage  of  Achilles.'  Both  the  walls  of  the  hippodrome  and 
of  the  palace  were  kept  free  from  buildings  by  narrow  passages, 
so  that  their  value  from  a  strategical  point  of  view  might  not 
be  interfered  with. 

Having  taken  a  glance  at  the  large  agora  which  occupied  the 
space  before  the  palace  walls,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  M.  Paspate's  work,  namely  the  topography  of 
the  palaces  themselves.  As  was  stated  above,  M.  Paspate  owes  the 
groundwork  of  his  plan  to  the  discovery  of  the  walls  themselves  by 
the  cutting  for  the  Thracian  railway,  which  was  begun  in  1870,  and 
which  passed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  acropolis  on  which  the 
old  palace  stood.  By  the  discoveries  then  brought  to  light  all  former 
speculations  as  to  the  topography  of  the  palaces  were  confuted,  and 
M.  Paspate  had  to  start  from  entirely  fresh  data,  unknown  to 
M.  Labarte  and  others;  but  whereas  previous  writers  have  only 
given  their  ideas  on  the  subject  as  speculative,  and  looked  upon 
the  task  of  discovering  the  exact  position  of  the  palaces  as  all 
but  hopeless,  M.  Paspate  has  been  able  to  state  facts  and  to 
place  certain  points  beyond  a  doubt,  which  has  enabled  him  to  give 
satisfactory  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  others.  He  thus  pre- 
faces his  account  of  the  palaces  : 
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I  am  now  about  to  describe  other  ruins,  some  of  which  are  fortunately 
preserved  to  this  day,  which  will  act  as  beacons  to  guide  us  to  the  true 
topography  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  I  do  not  doubt  that  still  in  this 
wide  space  which  the  old  palaces  occupied  are  preserved  under  the  houses 
and  in  the  gardens  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  ancient  ruins  which  will 
throw  light  on  our  history,  when  it  is  permitted  to  visit  and  study  them. 
Others  yet  to  come  will  doubtless  describe  better  than  I  can  do  the  position 
of  the  palaces,  but  unfortunately  the  ruins  are  being  daily  pulled  down  and 
sold  by  the  poor  possessors  with  the  full  knowledge  of  their  sluggish  rulers. 

A  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Thracian  railway 
a  great  fire  destroyed  the  palaces  of  the  sultan  which  stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  Others  were  built  as  they  now  stand,  and 
the  first  work  of  the  navvies  for  the  new  line  was  to  remove  the 
debris  of  the  ruined  palaces,  cut  down  the  old  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  gardens,  and  in  so  doing  they  laid  bare  a  great  portion  of 
the  wall  which  encircled  the  ancient  palaces,  and  '  furthermore,* 
adds  M.  Paspate,  *  those  who  desired  to  study  these  points  could  do 
so  without  being  driven  away  by  eunuchs  and  armed  guards.' 

The  excavations  of  the  workmen  first  brought  to  light,  near  the 
gate  which  was  anciently  named  after  St.  Barbara,  the  ruins  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  martyr  Demetrius,  often  referred  to  by 
Byzantine  historians,  which  the  house  of  Paleologi  had  profusely 
decorated.  Close  to  this  were  found  remnants  of  the  ancient 
Greek  cyclopean  wall  which  ran  along  the  shore,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Byzantine  emperors  had  placed  the  eastern  wall  of  their 
palace  enclosure.  A  short  distance  from  this  sea  wall,  under  a 
little  cliff,  the  workmen  disclosed  the  wonderfully  solid  vaults  of 
the  Boukoleon  palace,  in  which  lay  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake 
heaps  of  marble  pillars  and  capitals.  These  subterranean  vaults 
consisted  of  two  distinct  chambers  connected  by  a  passage.  In  the 
lower  one  near  the  sea,  but  few  remnants  of  pillars  and  capitals 
were  found,  and  the  walls  resembled  those  of  a  cave  more  than  a 
vault  made  by  human  hands ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  habitation 
for  the  Armenian  railway  operatives;  but  in  the  inner  vault 
the  workmen  loosened  from  their  hiding-place  some  pillars  with 
beautiful  work  upon  them,  and  two  slabs  three  yards  long  by  one 
yard  four  inches  wide,  one  of  which  had  on  it  two  heads  of 
life  size,  one  the  head  of  an  ox,  the  other  of  a  lion ;  heads  of  a 
similar  nature  appeared  on  smaller  fragments.  This  was  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  these  were  the  vaults  of  the  Boukoleon  palace 
(derived,  according  to  some,  from  hucca  leonis,  according  to  others 
from  ^ovs  and  Xscov),  which  all  Byzantine  authors  agree  in  placing 
down  by  the  shore.  These  vaults  are  often  referred  to  as  being 
used  as  prisons,  and  close  to  this  spot  was  the  harbour  of  Bouko- 
leon, where  the  emperors  generally  embarked,  doubtless  making 
use  of  the  passage  which  led  down  to  the  sea. 
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Before  visiting  the  central  palaces,  M.  Paspate  takes  us  to  the 
ruins  of  some  outlying  buildings,  on  or  adjoining  the  walls  which 
he  identifies  with  the  often  mentioned  noumera;  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  palace  walls,  and  almost  resting  on  them,  is 
what  M.  Paspate  calls  a  Byzantine  street,  now  converted  into 
dwellings  for  Turks,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  archaeologists 
from  their  extreme  squalor  and  difiiculty  of  approach. 

I  grieve  (he  says)  to  have  been  unable  to  examine  these  ruins  as  I 
could  have  wished,  because  I  was  stoned  by  boys  and  insulted  by 
women,  and  the  friendly  Turk  who  went  with  me  could  not  spare  much 
time. 

These  buildings  are  constructed  on  walls  made  out  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  remnants  of  the  most  ancient  wall  which  encircled  the 
acropolis.  From  the  road  the  inhabitants  descend  three  or  four 
steps  to  their  entrance,  proving  that  this  road,  like  all  those  around 
the  palaces,  has  been  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  debris.  Each 
house  consists  of  one  very  firmly  built  domed  chamber,  which  is 
divided  into  two  stories  by  a  wooden  floor ;  on  the  ground  floor  the 
workpeople  have  their  shops,  and  in  the  upper  room  the  family  live 
in  great  squalor,  and  lighted  only  by  tiny  windows  in  a  space  only 
ten  yards  long.  These  buildings  M.  Paspate  believes  to  have  been 
the  ancient  noumera  built  by  Constantino  the  Great,  as  Codinos 
and  others  tell  us,  between  the  brazen  gate  and  the  gate  of  the 
dogs,  and  close  to  the  baths  of  Zeuxippos,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  wall,  so  that  it  was  often  confounded  with  that 
building  and  called  '  the  prisons  of  Zeuxippos,'  for  the  noumera 
was  at  one  time  used  as  a  prison,  and  at  another  time  as  lodgings 
for  servants  at  the  palace.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  would 
place  the  battle  of  Zeuxippos  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
Augusteion,  adjoining  these  buildings  which  occupy  this  angle  of 
the  palace  walls.  To  the  north  of  these  houses,  M.  Paspate  found 
the  remains  of  an  old  Byzantine  gateway  in  the  walls,  close  to 
which  in  1877  were  found  two  marble  pillars. 

The  workmen  on  the  Thracian  railway  also  disclosed  to  view 
the  ancient  Carian  gate,  a  domed  building  resting  on  four  marble 
pillars,  which  was  accurately  described  by  Choniates  as  the  one  by 
which  Andronicus  fled  (1183),  and  which  had  been  standing  for 
centuries  in  the  seclusion  of  an  Ottoman  garden  unknown  to  the 
world.  Unfortunately  the  course  of  the  railway  rendered  necessary 
the  destruction  of  this  interesting  relic  of  the  past.  Also  another 
gate,  spoken  of  as  the  *  eastern  gate  '  in  history,  was  discovered  :  it 
was  the  one  from  which  Constantine  addressed  the  crowd  to  assure 
them  of  his  safety. 

As  M.  Paspate  says,  'without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
palaces  and    their  windings   and   bypaths,  most  of  the  historical 
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facts  of  Byzantine  history  must  appear  like  confused  statements.' 
With  the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  discoveries  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  historical  facts,  M.  Paspate  has  been  unable 
to  unravel  much  of  the  mystery  which  has  hitherto  hung  around 
this  hill  of  palaces ;  but  perhaps  the  most  important  clue  to  an 
accurate  topography  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palaces  was 
afforded  by  the  discovery  M.  Paspate  has  made  of  the  ancient  pharos 
or  lighthouse  which  stood  on  the  cliff  above  the  Boukoleon  palace, 
and  was  in  close  connexion  with  the  palaces  behind  it. 

Proceeding  to  the  north-east  of  the  buildings,  which  he  considers 
to  have  been  the  noumera,  M.  Paspate  saw  standing  in  an  open 
and  deserted  spot  a  big  Byzantine  building  three  stories  in  height, 
and  even  now  beautiful  in  its  ruins  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  garden 
full  of  Byzantine  remains,  marbles  beautifully  sculptured,  and 
capitals  of  pillars.  The  sole  occupant  of  this  building  was  an  old 
Turk,  very  decrepit  and  poor ;  a  small  mat  and  a  few  cooking 
utensils  represented  all  his  worldly  goods ;  but  this  Turk  was  kindly 
disposed  to  the  archaeologist,  and  the  student  of  Byzantine  topo- 
graphy undoubtedly  owes  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  for,  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  his  race,  he  was  glad  to  see  M.  Paspate  whenever 
he  came,  and  was  never  tired  of  showing  him  the  nooks  and  corners 
of  his  quaint  abode.  Furthermore,  he  provided  M.  Paspate  with 
candles  and  matches,  and  sent  him  all  by  himself  through  an  old 
disused  door  into  extensive  vaults  beneath,  the  existence  of  which 
had  been  known  hitherto  to  this  old  Turk  alone. 

The  position  of  the  three- storied  building  on  the  height  in  front 
of  the  palaces  left  no  doubt  in  M.  Paspate's  mind  that  it  was  the 
ancient  lighthouse  from  which  in  ancient  days  beacon  fires  were 
lighted  answering  those  from  the  neighbouring  heights.  The  view 
from  the  top  M.  Paspate  found  exceedingly  comprehensive,  including 
the  opposite  coastline  of  Asia  Minor :  Scutari,  Chalcedon,  and  the 
mountains  as  far  as  Olympus  were  visible.  From  its  extreme 
solidity,  and  perhaps  from  its  usefulness,  this  building  has  been 
preserved,  whilst  the  nest  of  palaces  behind  it  has  been  entirely 
destroyed.  Close  to  it  M.  Paspate  found  the  ruins  of  a  little  Byzantine 
church,  doubtless  the  Madonna  of  the  lighthouse,  so  often  alluded 
to  by  Byzantine  historians  as  the  favourite  worshipping  place  for 
the  imperial  family,  for  it  was  connected  with  the  great  palace  of 
Chrysotriklinos  which  stood  just  behind  it,  and  where  the  emperor 
generally  resided. 

Under  the  pharos,  Theophanes  tells  us,  was  the  treasure  room 
of  the  emperors,  which  was  also  used  as  a  robing  room.  Procopius 
further  describes  these  vaults  as  '  exceedingly  safe  and  labyrinthine, 
like  unto  Tartarus.'  Into  these  vaults  M.  Paspate  often  descended 
alone  and  with  friends,  and  there  can  exist  no  doubt  whatever 
that  here  the  emperors  kept  their  priceless  gems  and  treasures. 
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which  were  exhibited  on  stated  occasions  in  the  halls  of  the  palaces 
behind. 

There  are  still  a  few  other  ruins  which  M.  Paspate  has  carefully 
examined,  and  which  we  will  consider  before  proceeding  to  the  site 
of  the  palaces  themselves.  Some  of  these  lie  along  the  western 
wall  of  the  palaces  near  the  gateway  which  was  anciently  called 
monothyros ;  these  he  considers  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  public  ban- 
queting hall  (dpiaTijr^pcov)  where  the  emperors  entertained  their 
guests.  Contemporary  writers  place  it  near  this  wall  and  gate,  and 
as  additional  proof  M.  Paspate  states  that  the  present  Turkish  name 
of  the  street  in  which  these  ruins  are  is  Arista  Sokage,  '  Arista ' 
not  being  a  Turkish  word  at  all.  In  some  instances  the  Turks  have 
translated  Greek  names  into  their  own  language,  the  hippodrome 
for  example ;  and  in  other  cases  they  have  preserved  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  nomenclature. 

To  the  north  of  the  lighthouse  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  where  the  central  palaces  stood,  M.  Paspate  found  the  ruins 
of  a  very  extensive  building  surrounded  and  almost  hidden  by 
squalid  Turkish  cottages.  Now  this  was  about  the  position  where 
once  stood  the  splendid  Manaura  palace,  on  ground  slightly  higher 
than  the  site  of  the  other  palaces  which  Constantine  built  '  to  the 
north  of  the  church  of  our  Lord  and  at  some  distance  from  his 
other  palace.'  From  contemporary  writers  we  gather  that  the 
Manaura  had  two  stories,  and  M.  Paspate  found  traces  of  two 
stories  on  this  extensive  building.  The  Manaura  had  vaults  under- 
neath it,  and  so  has  this ;  and  as  a  curious  and  additional  piece  of 
evidence  M.  Paspate  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  told  him  that 
these  ruins  were  formerly  pigsties,  and  the  banqueting  hall  called 
the  Delphakion,  or  pigsty,  was  either  a  portion  of  or  close  to  the 
Manaura  palace.  In  this  palace  the  emperor  was  wont  to  converse 
with  the  people  on  the  second  day  of  the  first  week  of  Lent,  exhort- 
ing them  to  the  fear  of  God  and  the  rigid  observance  of  their 
fast ;  on  other  occasions  the  people  were  here  assembled  to  listen 
to  addresses  from  the  throne.  On  the  eastern  side  were  three 
chambers  and  four  large  pillars  raised  on  steps ;  in  one  of  these 
chambers  the  emperor  robed  on  his  reception  days,  and  then  was 
seated  on  the  golden  throne  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  whilst  the  people 
knelt  in  homage  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 

In  this  palace  the  elections  of  patriarchs  took  place,  and  from 
the  steps  the  emperor  proclaimed  his  choice  from  the  three  candidates 
sent  up  to  him  by  the  electoral  coUege,  with  these  words :  '  Divine 
grace  and  our  empire  has  chosen  so  and  so.'  Porphyrogennetos 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  fabulous  wealth  and  adornment  of  this 
palace.  Here  was  kept  the  so-called  throne  of  Solomon  of  exceeding 
beauty  and  weight,  and  in  front  of  the  throne  was  the  tree  of  gilded 
brass,  the  leaves  of  which  were  full  of  brass  and  gilded  birds  of  every 
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description,  which  sang  in  notes  made  to  suit  the  species  of  each ; 
on  either  side  of  the  throne  stood  gilded  lions,  which  bellowed  and 
opened  their  mouths  by  machinery. 

Byzantine  history  is  full  of  accounts  of  gorgeous  receptions 
which  took  place  in  this  palace.  Theophilos  here  assembled  the 
people  shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  was  wasted  by  disease 
and  scarce  able  to  speak,  to  recommend  to  them  his  wife  and  son 
Michael ;  royal  marriages  were  solemnised  here ;  and  here  ambas- 
sadors were  received  from  the  Saracens  and  other  nations.  The 
accounts  of  the  robes  worn  by  the  attendants  on  this  palace  and 
the  decorations  of  the  various  halls  strike  us,  almost  more  than 
anything  else,  with  the  unbounded  magnificence  displayed  by  the 
eastern  empire  during  its  declining  days. 

In  his  description  and  topography  of  the  central  palaces,  M. 
Paspate  has  excellent  data  to  go  upon.  Starting  from  the  eastern 
wall  and  the  pharos  on  the  hill  above,  as  from  ascertained  facts, 
he  has  not  much  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  space  which  intervened 
between  the  pharos  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Augusteion.  He 
first  takes  the  palace  of  Chrysotriklinos — *  the  golden  hall '  which, 
we  are  frequently  told,  stood  just  behind  and  in  close  connexion 
with  the  pharos  and  its  subterranean  vaults — but  unfortunately  the 
site  which  it  must  have  occupied  is  now  entirely  covered  with 
debris.  The  pharos  was  a  kind  of  point  or  conclusion  to  this  tightly 
packed  mass  of  buildings — all  of  them  detached  and  constructed 
not  as  European  palaces  are  to-day,  in  a  solid  mass,  but  spread 
over  a  large  area,  some  being  erected  by  Constantine  and  others 
by  his  successors,  without  any  regard  for  plan  or  symmetry. 
Amongst  them  were  dotted  innumerable  little  churches  and  ora- 
tories, at  which  many  of  the  ceremonies  mentioned  by  Porphyro- 
gennetos  took  place.  In  fact,  this  hill  must  have  been  covered 
with  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  architectural  and  decorative  beauty. 

The  Chrysotriklinos  is  the  building  which  of  all  the  imperial 
palaces  is  most  celebrated,  and  is  often  called  '  the  palace '  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  buildings;  and  from  the  writings  of 
Porphyrogennetos  we  learn  a  great  deal  concerning  it.  It  was  built 
by  Justin  II,  the  nephew  of  Justinian,  in  578,  and  consisted  of 
eight  semicircular  chambers  connected  together  in  one  central 
dome,  which  rested  on  pillars  and  had  eight  lights  let  into  it.  The 
imperial  throne  stood  in  one  of  the  chambers,  and  on  each  side 
were  the  thrones  for  other  emperors  and  empresses  when  more 
than  one  sovereign  reigned  in  Constantinople.  Adjoining  this 
golden  hall  was  an  open  space  reserved  for  magistrates,  patricians, 
and  others  who  stood  awaiting  an  audience  if  the  weather  was  fine ; 
but  if  not,  they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  chamber  itself.  To 
the  east  of  the  golden  chamber  was  the  lobby  or  oratory  of  St. 
Theodore,  where  the  emperors  robed ;  this  was  shut  off  by  curtains. 
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and  in  it  was  kept  the  so-called  rod  of  Moses.  The  lobby  to  the 
right  of  the  throne  had  a  door  which  led  to  the  emperor's  private 
apartments,  and  in  the  lobby  opposite  to  it  stood  those  who  were 
in  attendance  on  the  emperor. 

From  the  writings  of  Theophilos  we  learn  much  interesting 
matter  concerning  the  decorations  and  procedure  in  this  marvellous 
palace.  Above,  on  the  roof  of  the  eastern  arch,  was  the  mosaic 
representation  of  the  Almighty  in  human  form,  a  great  object  of 
reverence  in  the  eastern  church.  Before  the  throne  was  another 
golden  tree,  in  which  'birds,  worked  by  some  musical  contri- 
vance, sang  when  air  was  introduced  into  them  through  pipes.' 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  great  oblong  golden  table,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  sat  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  facing  east  ; 
opposite  them,  and  at  smaller  tables,  sat  those  who  were  summoned 
to  attend  at  the  private  councils  of  the  emperor.  The  golden  hall 
had  its  own  special  set  of  attendants,  who  looked  after  the  robes 
and  valuable  ornaments  which  were  kept  there,  and  who  attended 
the  courtiers  when  they  were  invited  to  a  repast,  on  which  occasion 
only  five  dined  at  the  emperor's  table,  the  rest  being  served  on 
smaller  tables  placed  about  the  hall ;  to  the  emperor's  left  was  the 
place  of  dignity,  usually  occupied  by  the  patriarch.  One  of  the 
eight  lobbies  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  regalia  and  the  golden 
ornaments  with  which  the  hall  was  adorned ;  glass  slabs  of  many 
colours  were  placed  as  decoration  on  the  walls,  artificial  flowers, 
and  many-coloured  leaves  in  silver  circles.  The  servants  for  the 
week,  called  the  chrysoklinitoi,  very  early  on  each  morning  brought 
out  from  the  oratory  of  St.  Theodore  the  skaramangion  or  ordinary 
robe  in  which  the  emperor  appeared,  and  placed  it  on  a  chair 
outside  the  silver  gates.  At  the  first  hour  the  head  servant  came, 
holding  the  key  of  the  gate,  and  knocked  thrice  at  the  emperor's 
door ;  as  soon  as  the  order  was  given,  the  robers  entered  the  private 
chamber,  or  *  sacred  chamber '  as  it  was  called,  to  dress  his  imperial 
highness. 

Out  of  the  golden  hall  silver  gates  and  steps  led  into  the  tripe- 
ton,  a  large  hall  open  to  the  air,  which  acted  as  a  sort  of  vestibule, 
and  was  entered  from  the  passage  of  Lausiakos,  which  separated 
the  buildings  around  the  Chrysotriklinos  from  the  other  palaces. 
All  we  know  of  this  tripeton  was  that  it  contained  a  clock  and 
a  musical  instrument,  and  through  it  the  emperor  passed  by  a  door 
into  his  private  banqueting  hall  to  the  right,  which,  according  to 
Porphyrogennetos,  had  a  large  silver  table  and  a  great  and  wonder- 
fully wrought  chandelier  of  silver  hanging  over  the  same ;  through 
this  room  by  a  door  opposite  to  the  one  leading  out  of  the  tripeton 
was  entered  the  *  new  chamber,'  a  hall  which  Basil  the  Macedonian 
added  to  the  buildings  of  the  Chrysotriklinos;  it  was  a  vaulted 
chamber  supported  by  sixteen  pillars,  eight  of  green  Thessalian 
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stone,  six  of  onyx,  which  the  sculptor  had  beautified  with  bunches 
of  grapes  and  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  the  remaining  two  were 
ornamented  with  scrolls ;  the  upper  part  of  these  pillars  was  adorned 
with  lovely  mosaics.  On  the  roof  were  depicted  in  mosaic  the  labours 
of  Basil,  and  the  burdens  and  toils  of  warfare  which  his  subjects  had 
borne.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  was  a  stone  peacock  ornamented  with 
mosaics,  and  at  the  four  angles  of  the  building  were  four  eagles 
also  covered  with  mosaics.  Many-coloured  glass  slabs  ornamented 
the  walls,  representing  different  flowers,  and  on  the  outer  walls  were 
represented  Basil  and  his  wife  Eudoxia  in  imperial  raiment;  by 
the  side  of  their  parents  stood  their  children  holding  books,  and 
around  the  roof  ran  on  a  scroll  a  prayer  of  the  parents  on  behalf 
of  their  children,  and  a  thanksgiving  from  the  children  for  the 
grandeur  which  the  Almighty  had  vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  their 
parents. 

To  the  right  of  this  hall  was  the  so-called  *  long  hall,'  which 
led  to  the  door  whence  the  church  of  the  pharos  was  entered. 
This  served  as  an  antechamber  to  the  imperial  private  apart- 
ments, and  in  it  the  servants  for  the  week  remained  on  watch ; 
by  the  side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  emperor's  sleeping  room 
stood  a  large  porphyry  bowl  supported  by  marble  pillars,  into 
which  water  flowed  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  silver  eagle,  looking 
sideways  and  treading  a  twisted  snake  under  its  feet.  The 
emperor's  private  room  had  three  doors,  one  into  the  *  new  chamber,' 
another  into  the  emperor's  room,  and  another  into  the  long  hall; 
hence  the  arrangement  of  these  rooms  of  the  Chrysotriklinos  is  very 
easily  ascertained.  The  emperor,  when  dressed,  generally  came 
forth  into  the  long  hall,  and  proceeded  through  the  door  which  led 
from  it  to  the  church  of  the  pharos.  In  this  church  the  emperors 
were  crowned,  and  the  treasures  contained  therein  were  innume- 
rable. The  ruins  of  this  sacred  edifice  M.  Paspate  claims  to  have 
found  adjoining  the  lighthouse  and  in  the  old  Turk's  garden. 
Side  by  side  with  it  was  the  temple  of  St.  Demetrios ;  a  door  led  from 
one  into  the  other,  and  when  occasion  required  the  emperor  to 
attend  service  there,  he  passed  through  the  long  chamber,  and 
through  the  church  of  the  pharos. 

Such  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  central  palace  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  which  was  separated  from  all  others  by  narrow  passages, 
notably  the  passage  of  Lausiakos,  dividing  it  on  the  western  side 
from  the  other  palaces  which  covered  the  space  between  it  and  the 
walls  of  the  Augusteion.  The  nearest  of  these  to  the  ChrysotrikUnos 
was  the  Triconchos,  or  palace  of  the  three  shells,  so  called  from  its 
three  semicircular  apses.  Here  on  Christmas  day  the  patriarch 
and  other  leading  men  came  to  greet  their  sovereign.  The  central 
of  the  three  apses  was  supported  by  four  pillars  of  Koman  marble, 
whilst  the  others  faced  obliquely  inwards.     The  western  arch  had 
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two  pillars  to  support  it,  and  was  entered  by  three  gates,  two  of 
tempered  bronze  and  one  coated  with  silver.  The  roof  was  gilded. 
On  passing  through  the  western  gates  of  the  Triconchos,  another 
covered  palace  was  entered,  called  the  Sigma,  from  its  c-shaped 
form  (as  the  Byzantines  wrote  it),  the  walls  of  which  were  decorated 
with  many-coloured  marbles,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by  fifteen 
pillars  of  a  stone  called  dokiminus.  Beneath  this  was  a  chamber  of 
similar  shape  and  size,  supported  by  seventeen  pillars,  and  paved 
with  what  was  called  pepper  stone.  The  northern  apse  of  this 
chamber  was  called  the  mysterion,  as  any  one  who  whispered  on 
the  wall  could  be  heard  nearly  all  round.  This  lower  chamber 
was  principally  used  as  a  treasure  house  for  the  imperial  court. 

A  building  adjoining  the  Sigma  was  known  as  '  the  mysterious 
bowl  of  the  Sigma.'  It  was  a  domed  building,  by  which  access  was 
gained  from  the  Augusteion  into  the  palaces,  and  where  many 
people  were  collected  during  Holy  week  and  at  other  festivals  for 
receptions.  It  had  no  roof,  and  once  we  are  told  that,  on  account 
of  severe  winds  and  much  snow  in  winter,  the  usual  reception  had 
to  take  place  in  the  adjoining  Triconchos  palace.  In  the  centre 
was  a  large  bowl  from  which  the  building  took  its  name,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  receptions  this  bowl  was  filled  with  nuts,  almonds,  and 
pineapples,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  guests.  The  emperor  sat 
on  a  gilded  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  people  who  stood 
on  the  western  side  of  the  large  mysterious  bowl.  Why  it  was 
mysterious  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  invariably  alluded  to  as  such, 
and  evidently  possessed  properties  of  a  well-established  nature,  which 
the  historians  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention.  After 
the  emperor  had  left  the  hall  the  guests  danced  around  the  bowl, 
forming  linked  circles  after  the  fashion  which  still  prevails  amongst 
their  Greek  descendants.  This  hall  was  the  last  of  the  connected 
row  of  palaces  between  the  pharos  and  the  Augusteion.  In  the  large 
open  space  between  them  and  the  southern  wall  by  which,  according 
to  M.  Paspate,  the  noumera  stood,  there  were  many  buildings  of 
a  minor  nature.  Three  of  these  are  frequently  mentioned ;  namely, 
the  kamelas,  with  its  six  columns  of  Thessalian  stone  supporting  a 
gilded  roof,  and  adorned  with  statuary  around  holding  fruit;  the 
mesopatos,  where  the  imperial  library  was  kept ;  and  the  emperor's 
robe  room,  which  had  beneath  it  a  vault  supported  by  seven  pillars 
of  Parian  marble,  doubtless  again  a  treasure  room.  In  this  space, 
too,  there  were  several  of  those  tiny  little  churches,  gems  of  Byzan- 
tine architecture,  where  the  emperors  worshipped  on  particular 
feast  days  ;  and  then  between  these  buildings  and  the  wall  of  the 
Augusteion  were  the  two  private  hippodromes  of  the  palace,  so 
often  confounded  by  writers  with  the  great  public  hippodrome  out- 
side the  palatial  precincts.  One  was  covered,  and  the  other  un- 
covered for  fine  weather.     *  The  hippodromes  in  the  palace,'  says 
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Porphyrogennetos,  *  are   so   called   because   in  them  the  imperial 
family  are  wont  to  exercise  themselves  and  ride  on  horseback.' 

To  the  north  of  the  Sigma  and  Triconchos  palaces,  and  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  the  narrow  '  passage  of  Daphne,'  there  stood  a 
large  number  of  palaces,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  palaces  of 
the  Daphne,  so  called,  says  Codinos,  '  because  here  stood  a  stele, 
which  was  the  most  prophetic  Daphne  of  Apollo.'  The  hall  of  the 
Daphne  and  the  octagon  dome  of  the  Daphne  are  two  very  cele- 
brated centres  of  Byzantine  history ;  they  were  surrounded  by  other 
halls  and  chambers,  and  had  many  tiny  churches  adjoining  them. 

Again,  to  the  north  of  the  Daphne  palaces,  and  opening  into 
the  street  of  Achilles,  stood  the  celebrated  'hall  of  the  nineteen 
couches,'  a  palace  perhaps  more  frequently  alluded  to  in  Byzantine 
history  than  any  other.  Here  at  Eastertide  the  lords  of  the 
palace  assembled  and  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace ;  here  at 
the  feast  of  lights  or  Epiphany  the  emperor  summoned  the  patri- 
arch to  receive  his  embrace,  whilst  the  courtiers  and  accompanying 
bishops  stood  to  the  right  and  the  left.  In  the  centre  of  this  chamber 
on  the  golden  couch,  called  *  the  couch  of  woe,'  the  bodies  of 
deceased  emperors  and  empresses  were  placed  prior  to  their  burial, 
and  here  the  clergy  of  St.  Sophia  and  those  bidden  to  the  funerals 
assembled  to  accompany  the  corpses.  Porphyrogennetos  describes 
how  splendid  feasts  were  given  here  by  the  emperor,  and  how  two 
Goths  sang  before  the  guests  in  the  Gothic  tongue,  '  to  us  inexpli- 
cable and  hard  to  understand.'  At  these  festivals  members  of  the 
white  faction  sat  on  the  left,  whilst  those  of  the  green  were  on  the 
right ;  the  couches  were  against  the  wall,  and  in  the  centre  was  a 
wide  open  space,  where  Goths  and  other  entertainers  of  the  feasters 
danced  and  sang.  The  large  number  of  guests  invited  to  the 
imperial  festivities,  and  here  entertained  at  a  banquet,  attests  the 
size  of  this  hall.  It  was  customary  in  this  hall  to  provide  couches, 
and  not  seats  as  was  usually  done  at  other  banquets,  for  the 
guests,  and  they  reclined  at  table  after  the  fashion  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Adjoining  the  hall  of  the  nineteen  couches  was  the  great  entrance 
to  the  palaces  from  the  Augusteion,  known  as  the  Chalki,  from  its 
roof  of  gUded  bronze.  The  emperor  and  courtiers  generally  made 
use  of  this  entrance  when  going  in  or  out  of  the  palace  walls,  but 
none  save  the  emperor  was  allowed  to  enter  it  on  horseback. 
Eight  arches  supported  the  three  domes,  four  the  central  and 
highest,  two  the  northern,  and  two  the  southern ;  the  roof  was 
covered  with  inscriptions,  and  the  waUs  with  mosaic  representations 
of  Justinian's  victory  over  Belisarius,  the  capture  of  cities  in  Italy 
and  Libya,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  mural  decorations  were  the 
emperor  himself  and  his  queen  Theodora  surrounded  by  courtiers 
and  in  regal  state.     From  the  Chalki  two  gates  opened  into  the 
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Augusteion,  one  large  and  one  small,  and  at  these  gates  the 
emperor  held  many  receptions,  more  especially  at  the  large  iron  gate 
which  was  the  principal  entrance  to  his  palace.  We  are  told  that 
the  decorations  of  this  porch  were  very  beautiful,  but  all  we  know 
of  its  contents  is  that  the  emperor  Zeno  here  put  up  a  memorial 
tablet  to  himself  and  his  wife,  and  that  on  the  left  stood  four 
columns,  which  Codinos  tells  us  were  brought  from  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Having  thus  conducted  us  through  the  various  halls  and  palaces 
collected  together  on  this  hill,  besides  an  infinite  number  of  smaller 
buildings,  churches,  and  so  forth,  which  we  cannot  enumerate 
here,  M.  Paspate  borrows  from  Porphyrogennetos  an  account  of 
an  imperial  procession  to  St.  Sophia  to  illustrate  these  several 
buildings ;  and  this  we  will  summarise  here,  so  that  a  more  com- 
plete picture  of  the  pageants  which  graced  the  Byzantine  court  may 
be  obtained. 

On  the  vigil  of  a  great  feast,  the  prepositi  (all  eunuchs)  came  to 
the  Chrysotriklinos  to  remind  the  emperor  of  the  impending  feast, 
and  to  consult  him  about  the  procedure  of  the  morrow,  that  they 
might  give  instructions  to  the  two  demarchs,  and  to  the  directors 
and  servants  who  superintended  the  many  branches  of  this  laby- 
rinthine pile  of  buildings ;  likewise  it  was  their  duty  to  intimate  to 
the  city  magistrates  that  they  should  see  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
streets  by  which  the  procession  should  pass,  and  to  decorate  them 
with  daphne,  cedar,  and  other  sweet-smelling  flowers. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  feast,  the  prepositi  and  other 
attendants  assembled  outside  the  Chrysotriklinos  in  the  trijjeton, 
and  waited  till  the  big  gate  was  thrown  open,  when  they  were 
admitted  inside  and  took  up  their  position  on  seats  provided  for 
them  in  one  of  the  lobbies.  Meanwhile  the  chamberlain  hurried 
off  to  the  oratory  of  St.  Theodore  to  fetch  the  rod  of  Moses,  and 
the  robers  went  to  fetch  the  imperial  vestments  from  the  chest  in 
which  they  were  kept ;  the  shield-bearers  were  sent  down  into  the 
subterranean  vault  to  bring  up  '  the  arms,  the  shields,  the  spears, 
and  the  diadem  which  was  to  be  used  in  this  procession,'  and  these, 
together  with  the  robes  to  be  worn  in  St.  Sophia,  were  taken  and 
deposited  in  the  octagon  of  the  Daphne. 

When  all  the  preparations  were  concluded,  the  emperor  came 
out  of  his  private  sleeping  apartment  dressed  in  the  scaramangion, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  commence  his  devotions  by  offering  up  a 
prayer  before  the  picture  of  the  Almighty  in  the  Chrysotriklinos, 
and  then,  accompanied  by  the  prepositi  and  robed  in  the  golden 
sangia  (a  garment  which  came  down  to  the  knees),  he  proceeded  to 
the  Sigma  palace,  where; all  the  courtiers  were  assembled  to  meet 
him  and  join  in  the  procession.  The  first  order  of  the  day  was  to 
worship  in  the   small  churches  which,  we  have  seen,  lay  to  the 
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south  of  the  Sigma  palace,  close  to  the  imperial  hippodromes; 
at  each  of  these  the  emperor  lighted  a  candle,  handed  to  him 
by  the  prepositi,  and  said  a  prayer.  When  these  devotions  were 
concluded,  he  went  to  the  octagon  of  the  Daphne,  accompanied  only 
by  the  robers,  to  put  on  his  pubhc  robes,  and  having  said  another 
prayer  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen — which  adjoined  the  octagon — 
he  entered  the  hall  of  the  Daphne,  there  to  await  the  patriarch' s- 
deputy,  who  brought  the  order  of  the  day  as  arranged  by  the 
patriarch  for  the  ceremony  in  St.  Sophia.  When  this  was  received, 
the  emperor  again  entered  the  octagon,  and  a  prepositus  in  a  loud 
voice  again  summoned  the  robers  to  place  the  diadem  on  the 
imperial  head,  and  thus  arrayed  in  his  splendid  robes  and  hia 
crown  the  emperor  passed  through  a  number  of  adjoining  rooms, 
in  each  of  which  public  functionaries  were  waiting  to  greet  him ;  in 
one  he  was  greeted  by  the  admirals  and  officers  of  the  fleet,  in 
another  by  the  generals  and  officers  of  the  army,  in  another  by  the 
first  secretary  and  notaries,  and  in  each  hall  and  church  the  pro- 
cession stopped  to  worship  the  relics  and  pictures  there  exhibited. 

On  reaching  the  hall  of  nineteen  couches  the  emperor  found  all 
the  officers  of  the  palace,  the  sceptre-bearers,  and  a  large  assemblage 
of  distinguished  people  marshalled  to  the  right  and  left,  and  holding 
golden  ornaments,  ready  to  do  him  homage,  besides  all  the  deputies, 
from  foreign  nations,  Saracens,  Franks,  and  Bulgarians.  After 
this  gorgeous  reception  in  the  hall  of  the  nineteen  couches,  the 
procession  advanced  towards  the  gate  of  Chalki,  in  the  vestibule 
of  which  the  emperor  found  the  physicians  on  the  right  and  the 
wrestlers  on  the  left  assembled  to  wish  that  *  God  may  grant  him 
many  and  good  years,'  and  at  the  gate  itself  were  gathered  together 
a  large  group  of  musicians  singing  hymns  and  playing  instruments 
in  his  honour.  On  issuing  forth  out  of  the  gate  the  emperor  was 
met  by  the  deputies  of  the  two  factions  of  the  white  and  the  green 
in  the  street  of  Achilles,  and  having  duly  received  them,  the  whole 
line  of  the  procession  was  formed,  and  headed  by  the  emperor 
proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  the  patriarch  awaited 
him.  On  entering  the  sacred  edifice  the  attendants  removed  the 
crown  from  the  imperial  head,  and  accompanied  by  the  patriarch 
the  emperor  went  to  perform  his  devotions. 

After  the  gorgeous  ceremony  in  the  cathedral  was  concluded, 
the  emperor  proceeded  to  the  Milion,  where  another  reception  of 
city  deputies  took  place,  after  which  the  procession  went  up  and 
down  the  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  Augusteion,  and  returned 
to  the  gate  of  Chalki,  where  the  emperor  bade  adieu  to  a  portion  of 
his  followers  ,*  but  in  the  hall  of  the  nineteen  couches  and  in  the 
respective  rooms  in  which  he  had  first  met  them,  he  parted  with  the 
other  portions  of  his  retinue.  He  was  unrobed  of  his  vestments  and 
his  crown  was  removed  in  the  octagon  of  the  Daphne,  and  accom- 
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panied  only  by  the  palace  officials  he  retired  to  the  Chrysotriklinos, 
where  they  wished  that  *  God  might  grant  him  and  his  kingdom 
many  and  good  years,'  and  left  him  in  peace.  Before  finally  retiring 
to  his  own  private  room  the  emperor  worshipped  once  more  before 
the  great  picture  of  the  Almighty,  and  then  the  ceremony  was 
over. 

Such  was  the  religious  festival  in  the  palace  which  took  place 
on  Easter  Sunday,  Pentecost,  the  Transfiguration,  Christmas  day, 
and  the  feast  of  lights.  Of  the  numerous  minor  festivals  and  pro- 
cessions within  the  palace  walls,  Porphyrogennetos  gives  a  minute 
account,  which  is  of  great  value  in  enabling  us  to  understand  the 
topography,  and  constantly  referred  to  by  M.  Paspate  in  support 
of  his  statements  concerning  the  position  of  each  building ;  hence  it 
is  not  likely  that  further  excavations,  when  they  can  be  made,  will 
do  much  to  disturb  the  admirably  worked-out  plan  M.  Paspate. 
appends  to  his  interesting  volume. 

Theodore  Bent. 
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Queen  Caroline  of  Naples 

SOME  time  ago  the  editor  of  this  review  placed  in  my  hands 
about  thirty  letters  addressed  by  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples, 
wife  of  Ferdinand  IV,  to  Mr.  Kobert  Fagan,  who  was  consul-general 
in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.^  The  letters  range  in  date 
over  about  a  year,  from  March  1812  to  April  1813.  Some  of  them 
are  in  Italian  and  a  few  in  French.  They  are  full  of  denunciation  of 
the  queen's  wrongs  and  of  abuse  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  There  is 
one  letter  of  his  lordship's  in  which  he  vies  with  the  queen  in  strong 
expressions.  Lord  William  writes  from  Palermo,  26  Sept.  [1812], 
to  Mr.  Fagan  :  *  I  have  read  your  note  just  now  informing  me  of  the 
queen  having  sent  to  you  to  say  that  the  hereditary  prince  was 
declared  to  be  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  for  the  future  the 
reins  of  government.  This  must  be  one  of  her  lies,  of  which  she 
deals  out  a  great  abundance.  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiations  which  she  takes  either  for  the  want  of 
decision  or  of  instruction,  and  therefore  if  she  sends  for  you  again  I 
beg  you  will  not  go  to  her.'  Although  it  was  obvious  from  the  corre- 
spondence that  the  relations  between  Lord  William  and  the  queen 
were  of  anything  but  an  amicable  character,  it  did  not  appear  easy 
to  determine  who  was  in  the  right.  Lord  WiUiam  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  a  just  and  upright  man  and  a  good  officer.  Queen 
Caroline  receives  a  good  character  from  the  hands  of  her  German 
biographer  Helfert.  I  felt  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  write  upon 
the  subject  with  one-sided  evidence  in  my  hands.  I  therefore  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  Sicily  in  the  Public 
Eecord  Office  from  February  1811  to  June  1813.  Even  then  it  was 
not  easy  to  come  to  a  decision.  Those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  both  sides  of  the  case  seem  to  have  condemned  the  queen. 
At  the  same  time  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  an  impulsive 
passionate  nature  coming  into  violent  conflict  with  a  cold  and  obsti- 
nate Englishman.   In  this  dilemma  I  have  determined  to  lay  the  facts 

'  These  letters  to  his  grandfather  were  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Louis 
Fagan,  of  the  Print  Eoom,  British  Museum,  who  adds  that  Robert  Fagan  was  bom 
at  Cork,  and  died  in  Rome  16  Aug.  1816.  Besides  his  other  occupations,  he  was 
distinguished^as  an  amateur  artist,  and  in  1812  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Amherst's  children. — Bditob,  Historical  Review. 
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before  the  readers  of  this  review,  and  allow  them  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  inevitable  force  of  circum- 
stances is  more  to  be  blamed  than  either  the  lady  or  her  adversary. 

Naples  did  not  become  involved  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the 
French  revolution  until  nearly  ten  years  after  its  outbreak.  In  1798 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  joined  the  coalition  against  France.  The 
Neapolitan  army  marched  into  the  Eoman  territory  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  king.  No  time  was  lost  by  France  in  avenging  the  insult. 
The  army  retreated,  the  old  king  returned  to  Naples  in  the  clothes  of 
a  lord-in-waiting,  a  terrible  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  capital, 
and  the  royal  famUy  took  refuge,  21  Dec.  1798,  in  the  '  Vanguard,' 
Nelson's  flagship,  which  three  days  later  sailed  for  Palermo.  The 
lazzaroni  did  their  best  to  resist  the  French,  they  broke  open  the 
prisons  and  let  out  the  convicts,  but  could  not  stand  against  regu- 
lar troops,  and  on  23  Jan.  Championnet  was  after  a  severe  struggle 
master  of  the  city.  The  Parthenopean  republic  was  established  by 
the  French,  and  Ferdinand  IV  did  not  return  to  his  country  till  after 
the  signing  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  He  was  brought  back 
with  great  rejoicings  by  British  ships  and  under  British  protection. 
Queen  Caroline,  who  had  left  Palermo  two  years  before  for  Schon- 
brunn,  hastened  to  join  him.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  breach  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  French. 
A  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  under  Governor  St.  Cyr  occu- 
pied all  the  ports  and  strong  places  from  Pescara  to  Brindisi.  Alquier, 
the  French  minister  in  Naples,  insisted  upon  the  dismissal  of  Acton, 
the  true  and  tried  servant  of  the  Neapolitan  monarchy.  Ferdinand 
dared  not  refuse,  and  could  only  console  himself  by  bestowing  a 
pension  on  the  fallen  favourite  with  the  title  of  prince.  Again  upon 
the  throne  the  king  and  queen  found  themselves  embarrassed  by 
the  conflicting  claims  of  powerful  neighbours.  On  which  side 
should  they  range  themselves — on  the  side  of  France  or  on  that  of 
the  allies  ?  Which  power  was  more  Hkely  to  secure  to  them  the 
integrity  of  their  dominions  and  the  security  of  their  throne  ? 

The  defiance  of  England  had  been  followed  by  a  new  coalition 
against  Napoleon  by  Austria  and  Eussia.  There  were  signs  of 
Austrian  sympathies  at  Naples,  as  a  new  Austrian  ambassador  had 
been  received  with  obtrusive  welcome.  In  answer  to  this  the  French 
garrison  was  strengthened,  and  Napoleon  sent  two  letters  to  the 
king  and  queen,  threatening  them  in  direct  and  even  brutal  language 
with  the  consequence  of  their  joining  the  coalition.  '  The  moment 
that  war  breaks  out,'  he  writes  to  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, 
'  you  and  your  family  will  have  ceased  to  reign,  and  your  children 
will  wander  throughout  Europe  to  beg  assistance  for  their  parents.' 
In  the  spring  of  1805  Napoleon  incited  the  wrath  of  Italy,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  extend  his  dominions  from  one  end  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  other.     In  spite  of  Napoleon's  desire  not  to  cause 
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alarm,  this  design  could  not  long  remain  unknown  to  the  parties  most 
interested.  They  had  no  refuge  but  in  joining  the  coalition.  A  Eussian 
ambassador  appeared  at  Naples.  Alquier  reported  to  his  court  the 
wavering  allegiance  of  the  sovereigns  towards  the  French.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  St.  Cyr  had  orders  to  break  up  from  the 
extreme  south  of  Italy  and  march  towards  the  capital.  The  queen  in 
great  alarm  saw  no  way  of  safety  but  by  signing  a  secret  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Eussia.  Still  the  outward  appearance  of  friendship 
with  France  had  to  be  observed.  Talleyrand  insisted  on  the  king 
agreeing  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  France.  It  was  looked  upon 
on  both  sides  as  waste  paper  :  by  the  French  as  a  device  for  gaining 
time ;  by  Ferdinand  as  a  measure  extorted  by  compulsion,  to  be 
cast  aside  on  the  first  opportunity. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  most  keen-sighted  statesman 
to  foretell  on  which  side  victory  would  incline.    The  whole  strength  of 
England,  Eussia,  and  Austria  was  ranged  against  Napoleon.  Prussia 
was  only  waiting  for  the  first  gleam  of  victory  to  join  the  coalition. 
How  could  France,  scarcely  recovered  from  serious  defeats,  stand 
against  such  combined  efforts  ?     All  these  plans  were  disconcerted 
by  the  marvellous  rapidity  and  good  fortune  of  the  French  emperor. 
On  5  November  the  last  French  troops  crossed  the  frontier  of  Naples 
on  their  way  to  the  north,  but  a  fortnight  before  the  whole  army  of 
Mack  had  capitulated  at  Ulm  ;  on  20  November  the  combined  Eng- 
lish and  Eussian  fleets  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  Alquier 
demanded  his  passports.     Twelve  days  later  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  was  fought,  and  on  29  Dec,  the  day  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace  of  Pressburg,  Napoleon  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  army 
that  the  dynasty  of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign.    The  allies  on  whom 
the  queen  had  relied  began  to  desert  her ;  the  English  troops  sailed 
to  Sicily,  the  Eussians  to  Corfu.      On  8  February  the  French  army 
again  crossed  the  Garigliano,  and  four  days  later  Ferdinand  and 
Caroline  set  sail  for  Sicily.     Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  king  of 
Naples,  to  be  succeeded  two  years  later  by  Murat.     From  this  time 
the  situation  is  a  very  complicated  one.     Joseph  and  Murat  are 
both  convinced  that  Naples  is  a  valueless  and  incomplete  possession 
without  the  addition  of  Sicily.     The  Neapolitan  sovereigns  in  Sicily 
are  supported  by  English  arms.    Sicily  was  regarded  by  the  English 
partly  as  a  third  station  in  the  Mediterranean  besides  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  and  partly  as  a  point  of  departure  for  harassing  the  French 
in  Sicily.    Ferdinand,  or  rather  Caroline  by  whom  he  was  urged,  dis- 
liked the  French  and  English  equally.    She  was  German  by  birth  and 
Italian  by  education.  Her  great  desire  was  to  have  her  own  way,  and 
be  restored  to  the  position,  which  she  had  held  for  so  many  years,  of 
queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    She  was  willing  to  be  friendly  with  either 
party  who  would  secure  that  end  ;  she  was  the  enemy  of  which- 
ever party  was  for  the  moment  the  most  likely  to  deprive  her  of  her 
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crown  and  of  her  remaining  possessions.  Joseph  and  Murat  were 
open  enemies,  but  the  English  might  at  any  moment  put  an  end  to 
the  sovereignty  which  they  had  already  reduced  to  a  shadow,  and 
annex  Sicily  as  they  had  annexed  Malta.  Nor  was  it  certain  that 
Sicily  might  not  at  some  time  or  other  be  surrendered  by  the 
Enghsh  as  the  price  of  peace.  Such  an  arrangement  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  Lord  Yarmouth  and  Talleyrand  in  1806,  and  the 
negotiations  had  only  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Fox.  The 
connexion  with  England  was  indeed  a  material  advantage  to  the 
SicUian  court.  By  the  treaty  of  commerce  signed  between  England 
and  Naples  in  1808,  we  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Messina  and 
Augusta,  which  required  a  garrison  of  at  least  a  thousand  strong ; 
we  also  covenanted  to  pay  the  court  a  yearly  subsidy  of  300,000/., 
to  date  from  September  1805,  the  date  of  the  landing  of  the  Anglo- 
Eussian  forces  in  Naples,  and  eighteen  months  later  this  sum  was 
raised  to  400,000L  Notwithstanding  this  liberality  the  queen's 
demands  for  pecuniary  aid  were  persistent  and  importunate. 

The  peace  of  Vienna,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Wagram  in 
1809,  affected  the  relations  of  the  Sicilian  royal  family  to  Napoleon. 
The  reconciliation  between  France  and  Austria  was  confirmed  by 
the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Marie  Louise,  whose  mother  was 
Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand.  Thus  the  great  emperor 
became  the  grandson  of  Queen  Caroline.  Although  Murat,  king  of 
Naples,  had  married  another  Caroline,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  who 
combined  the  beauty  of  the  family  with  the  talent  of  her  brother,  re- 
lations were  not  always  very  smooth  between  his  great  protector  and 
himself.  His  haughty  spirit  led  him  to  aim  at  a  more  independent 
kingship,  and  the  favour  of  Napoleon  might  at  any  time  be  changed 
into  wrath  and  revenge.  It  was  natural  that  Queen  Caroline  should 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  which  her  connexion  with  the  French 
imperial  court  offered  of  regaining  her  coveted  palaces.  Lord 
Amherst,  writing  to  Lord  Wellesley  on  8  Feb.  1811,  says  that  he 
has  further  information  of  an  arrangement  between  Naples  and 
Austria,  by  which  Naples  is  to  be  restored  to  Ferdinand  IV,  and 
that  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria  is  to  be  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Sicily.  '  This  project  is  to  be  put  into  execution  by  means  of 
Oerman  troops,  to  whom  it  is  imagined  that  the  Sicilians  would 
oppose  less  hostility  than  to  an  army  consisting  of  French  and 
Neapolitans.'  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  to  be  deprived  of  arms ; 
the  levee  en  masse  of  the  population,  which  had  been  so  potent  an 
instrument  against  the  French,  is  to  be  discouraged.  The  queen  is 
constantly  corresponding  with  Vienna  in  cipher,  notwithstanding 
her  solemn  promise,  after  the  marriage  of  Marie  Louise,  that  she 
would  break  off  all  connexion  with  the  court  of  her  birth — the 
.  pledge  given  in  March  1810,  both  by  the  king  and  queen,  of 
unshaken  loyalty  to  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain.    He  adds :  '  If 
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your  lordship  asks  me  how  I  can  reconcile  these  assurances  with 
the  engagements  now  supposed  to  be  entered  into  with  our  enemies, 
I  answer  that  I  believe  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  Great  Britain 
predominates  in  the  queen's  mind  over  the  hatred  she  may  entertain 
for  Bonaparte;  and  with  respect  to  his  Sicilian  majesty — never 
doubting  for  a  moment  the  loyalty  and  fideHty  of  his  principles,  I 
think  deception  may  be  practised  towards  him,  and  that  a  plot  may 
be  carried  on  in  which  he  is  no  partaker.' 

Just  at  this  time  another  matter  caused  additional  strain  to  the 
relations  between  the  English  and  Sicilian  governments.  Sicily 
had  for  a  considerable  time  possessed  a  parliament  of  estates  of  the 
medieval  and  feudal  type.  It  consisted  of  three  arms  or  branches, 
the  barons,  the  clergy,  and  the  tenants  of  the  crown.  Among  the 
last  were  the  most  important  towns  under  the  presidency  of  the 
praetor  of  Palermo.  The  parliament  met  every  four  years,  and  in 
later  times  consisted  of  62  prelates,  124  barons,  and  46  deputies 
from  the  crown  lands.  The  prince  of  Butera,  as  holding  eighteen 
fiefs,  had  command  of  as  many  votes.  The  different  branches  of 
the  assembly  met  and  voted  separately.  During  the  vacation  of 
parliament  a  committee  of  three  from  each  arm-  watched  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  taxes  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.^  The  time 
had  come  when  a  new  parliament  was  to  be  summoned.  It  was 
opened  by  the  crown  prince  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Palermo  on  25  Jan.  1810.  A  yearly  subsidy  of  250,000  ounces  had 
been  voted  in  1802  and  1806.  The  parliament  was  now  ordered  to 
increase  this  to  300,000  ounces,  and  to  give  besides  a  donation  to 
the  queen  and  one  to  the  crown  prince  on  the  birth  of  his  infant 
daughter.  After  three  weeks,  the  parliament  had  only  voted  a  little 
more  than  half  the  sum  asked  for ;  on  13  June  the  king  declared 
his  intention  of  summoning  a  new  parliament,  which  was  to  correct 
abuses  and  equalise  taxation.  The  king  promised  on  his  side  to 
employ  in  future  none  but  Sicilian  ministers.  This  promise,  how- 
ever, was  not  fulfilled.  Medici,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  removed, 
but  the  Marchese  Donato  Tommasi,  a  Neapolitan,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  When  the  new  parliament  came  together,  it  was  found 
to  be  less  willing  to  vote  money  than  its  predecessor,  and  it  proposed 
a  reform  in  taxation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  king.  The  needs 
of  the  court  continued  to  be  as  pressing  as  ever.  The  English  sub- 
sidy was  granted  for  certain  well-defined  purposes,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  was  suspended  on  the  ground  that  its  application  had 
been  improperly  altered.  On  4  Feb.  1811  Tommasi  took  strong 
measures  for  bringing  money  into  the  royal  coffers.  An  edict  was 
issued  which  imposed  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  money  payments 
of  every  description  whatsoever.  Further  a  proposal  was  made  to 
Bell  by  lottery  a  large  amount  of  property  belonging  to  religious 

*  Rotteck  and  Welcker,  ix.  63.     Helfert,  p.  429. 
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orders.  15,000  tickets  were  to  be  issued  at  ten  ounces  each,  which 
would  bring  in  a  sum  equal  to  112,500L^  The  edict  imposing  the 
tax  was  entirely  unconstitutional.  Only  four  cases  existed  in  which 
the  authority  of  parliament  could  be  dispensed  with  in  raising 
supplies — an  enemy  in  the  country,  an  insurrection,  the  captivity  of 
the  king,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughters.  No  such  exercise  of 
arbitrary  authority  had  been  known  since  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession.  The  measure  was  a  great  hindrance  to  commerce,  and 
specially  injurious  to  the  numerous  English  firms  settled  in  the 
island.  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  edict,  forty  out  of 
the  fifty-seven  barons  of  which  the  military  arm  was  then  composed, 
with  Prince  Belmonte  at  their  head,  drew  up  a  protest  against  it. 
They  commanded  amongst  them  160  votes  out  of  the  275  which 
were  assigned  to  their  order.  The  population  found  means  to  evade 
the  edict.  Business  arrangements,  which  before  depended  on  law, 
were  now  left  to  rest  on  the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  protest  of  the  barons  was  presented  to  the  king,  but  the  tax 
continued  to  be  levied.  The  lottery  project  failed ;  only  a  small 
number  of  the  tickets  were  taken  up. 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  agents,  the  eyes  of  the  Sicilians  were 
turned  with  hope  to  the  English  government.  Lord  Amherst  had 
been  recalled,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  to  take  his 
place  as  civil  and  military  governor  of  the  island,  was  looked  for 
with  impatience,  as  pursuing  a  more  energetic  exercise  of  English 
authority. 

Lord  William  Bentinck's  arrival  (says  Mr.  Douglas,  writing  on 
22  June  1811)  is  expected  with  a  degree  of  a7ixiety'which.  nobody  can  con- 
ceive but  those  who  are  on  the  spot.  The  Sicilians  look  up  with  eager 
and  gasping  hope  that  he  may  be  bearer  of  instructions  to  adopt  a  lofty 
and  decisive  tone  which  may  compel  the  court  to  the  adoption  of  a  milder 
system  of  government.  I  can  assure  you  most  positively  that  the  majority 
of  the  Sicilians  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  British  flag 
flying  all  over  Sicily.  It  is  impossible  that  things  can  go  on  as  they  are 
at  present.  Last  year  when  I  made  the  tour  of  the  island  I  found  the 
universal  cry  to  be  'If  the  English  will  not  take  Sicily,  the  French  must.' 

These  expressions  of  opinion,  whether  true  or  false,  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  influence  the  queen  favourably  towards  the  English,  and  she 
had  been  the  more  alarmed  by  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  parlia- 
ment upon  the  Sicilian  subsidy  on  1  May.  In  the  meantime  she 
determined  upon  a  bold  stroke.  On  19  July  a  royal  decree  directed 
the  arrest  of  five  of  the  principal  barons  who  had  signed  the  protest, 
Princes  Belmonte,  Villarmosa,  Villafranca,  Petrulla,  and  Aci.^  They 
were  carried  off  by  a  Sicilian  corvette  under  the  guns  of  Admiral 

»  Amherst  to  Wellesley,  26  March  1811. 
*  Douglas  to  Wellesley,  24  June  1811. 
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Boyle's  flagship  to  be  confined  in  various  Italian  islands.     Three 
days  after  this  event  Bentinck  reached  Palermo. 

Lord  William  Charles  Cavendish  Bentinck,  second  son  of  the 
third  duke  of  Portland,  was  born  14  Sept.  1774.  He  served  in  the 
Scots  Greys  under  the  duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  was  attached  to 
the  army  of  Suworov  in  Italy,  was  from  1804  to  1807  governor 
of  Madras,  and  commanded  an  English  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Corunna.  He  had  therefore  enjoyed  ample  experience  both  of  civil 
and  military  commands.  He  was  a  just  and  upright  man.  His  chief 
defect  was  that  he  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman,  and  was  apt  to 
consider  narrow  English  remedies  as  a  panacea  for  all  political 
diseases  whenever  they  might  arise.  He  had  received  very  ample 
instructions  both  open  and  secret.  He  was  to  be  at  once  am- 
bassador and  commander-in-chief,  to  exercise  all  the  functions 
which  had  been  separately  performed  by  Lord  Amherst  and  Sir 
James  Stuart.  His  first  attention  was  to  be  directed  to  the  subsidy. 
That  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  Sicilian  army  and 
navy  in  due  proportions,  and  an  account  of  expenditure  was  to  be 
rendered  to  the  English  government  every  three  months.  There 
is  a  grave  suspicion  that  these  conditions  had  not  been  compUed 
with ;  if  Bentinck  finds  them  justified,  he  is  to  threaten  the  sus- 
pension of  payment.  The  due  application  of  the  subsidy  for  the 
defence  of  the  island  is  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the  alliance. 
At  the  same  time  other  important  matters  will  claim  Bentinck' s 
attention.  The  discontent  of  the  Sicilian  nation,  arising  from  the 
exclusion  of  SiciUans  from  the  government  and  the  employment  of 
Neapolitans,  from  the  neglect  of  the  advice  of  parliament  and  the 
imposition  of  arbitrary  taxes,  is  of  serious  moment  to  English  in- 
terests. The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  and  the  privileges  of 
corporations  are  serious  hindrances  to  the  development  of  the 
country.  The  irritation  caused  by  these  evils  is  so  great  that  there 
is  danger  of  a  revolution ;  the  queen  is  jealous  of  English  influ- 
ence, and  is  afraid  that  she  and  her  husband  may  at  any  time  be 
sacrificed  to  Erance.  Bentinck  was  to  remove  if  possible  the 
causes  of  this  jealousy.  He  was  to  give  a  solemn  pledge  that  so 
long  as  Ferdinand  was  faithful  to  England,  the  English  govern- 
ment would  under  all  circumstances  maintain  his  right  both  to 
Sicily  and  Naples,  and  at  any  rate  secure  him  in  the  possession  of 
Sicily.  But  the  court  must  be  willing  to  listen  to  English  advice. 
England  does  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government 
of  Sicily,  except  where  abuses  jeopardise  the  defence  against  the 
common  enemy  and  the  security  of  the  EngHsh  alliance.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Sicilians  should  be  admitted  to  the  mi- 
nistry, and  that  the  orders  of  parliament  should  be  attended  to.  If 
the  neglect  of  these  measures  should  lead  to  a  revolution,  English 
arms  could  not  be  used  ta  put  it  down.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
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king  will  listen  to  English  warnings,  the  British  forces  will  be 
employed  in  the  protection  of  his  person  and  government,  in  main- 
taining his  just  and  legitimate  authority  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  the 
defence  of  the  island  against  the  enemy. 

Bentinck  had  a  weary  task  before  him.  He  was  to  give  advice 
which  might  be  good  and  was  certain  to  be  unpalatable.  He  was 
to  offer  it  with  discretion  and  temper.  It  was  only  too  probable 
that  the  discretion  and  temper  would  be  such  as  instigated  the 
severity  of  John  Knox  towards  Mary  Stuart.  On  this  first  occa- 
sion Bentinck  only  stayed  a  month  in  Sicily.  He  did  his  best 
to  induce  the  king  and  queen  to  revoke  the  obnoxious  edict,  to 
recall  the  exiled  barons,  to  allow  Palermo  to  be  garrisoned  by 
British  troops,  and,  it  is  said,^  to  send  a  Sicilian  contingent  of 
120,000  men  to  strengthen  the  British  army  in  Spain.  His 
advances  were  met  with  an  absolute  refusal.  On  27  Aug.  Lord 
William,  having  given  a  brilliant  ball  on  the  previous  evening,  em- 
barked on  board  the  '  Cephalus '  and  sailed  with  great  haste  to 
London.  The  queen  was  in  a  deep  state  of  dejection.  She  wrote 
on  30  Aug.  to  the  emperor  at  Vienna :  '  I  am  almost  forgotten  by 
my  enemies,  but  pressed  down  and  trodden  under  foot,  robbed  and 
almost  dethroned  by  those  who  call  themselves  our  friends  and 
allies,  for  whom  we  have  sacrificed  so  much.  Will  your  majesty 
grant  me  a  refuge  in  one  of  your  cities,  Briinn,  Graz,  or  Salzburg, 
to  finish  my  unhappy  life  there  ? '  ^  Shortly  after  this  she  had  a 
dangerous  attack  of  illness.  On  16  Sept.  she  took  an  emetic 
against  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  and,  experiencing  no  relief,  she 
drank  twenty-four  glasses  of  water.  Soon  after  this  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  whilst  she  was  conversing  with  the  Marchese  Tommasi, 
she  fell  down  senseless.  She  was  with  difficulty  carried  by  five 
persons  to  a  sofa.  After  some  time  she  came  to  herself  and  sent  for 
her  confessor  and  her  children.  She  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
them.  To  her  eldest  son  she  recommended  her  dearly  beloved 
youngest  son  Leopold  and  the  emigres  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  Naples.  She  bade  Leopold,  then  twenty-one  years  old,  to 
behave  well.  To  her  favourite  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Genevois, 
she  said,  *  Mimi,  you  have  always  been  very  good  to  me ;  '  and  to 
Marie  Amelie,  duchess  of  Orleans,  afterwards  queen  of  the  French, 
'  I  thank  you  also,  my  dear  Emily  ;  live  happily.'  '  Pray  for  me,  my 
children,'  she  concluded ;  '  I  stand  in  great  need  of  your  prayers.' 
At  ten  o'clock  she  had  another  attack,  and  the  last  sacraments  were 
administered  to  her.  Soon  after  this  she  asked  to  be  bled  in  the 
foot,  which  had  relieved  her  in  a  similar  illness  at  Leghorn.  Next 
day  she  was  much  better,  and  in  a  day  or  two  was  out  of  danger. 
We  shall  see,  however,  that  this  illness  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

*  Helfert,  p.  436.  «  Helfert,  p.  439. 
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At  the  beginning  of  November  1811  it  was  known  in  Palermo 
that  Lady  William  Bentinck,  who  had  remained  behind  in  that  city, 
was  expecting  her  husband  to  arrive  about  the  20th.  He  did  not 
actually  reach  Sicily  till  7  Dec.  He  came  with  very  precise 
and  not  very  agreeable  instructions.  He  had  informed  his  govern- 
ment that  Sicily  was  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  defence, 
that  the  military  force  raised  by  the  English  subsidy  was,  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion,  more  likely  to  be  a  hindrance  than  a  help, 
while  the  discontent  of  the  population  against  the  government 
prevented  efficient  co-operation  against  an  enemy.  Acting  on  this 
advice.  Lord  Wellesley  determined  that  the  subsidy  should  be  sus- 
pended from  1  Oct.  until  Bentinck  should  think  it  advisable  to 
resume  it.  The  exiled  barons  were  to  be  recalled,  and  persons 
opposed  to  the  English  to  be  removed  from  the  ministry.  His 
instructions  further  reminded  him  that  there  was  grave  suspicion, 
but  no  absolute  proof,  that  the  queen  had  conducted  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  French.  He  was  to  watch  carefully  for 
evidences  of  guilt,  but  was  to  understand  that  the  English  troops 
were  in  no  case  to  be  used  to  silence  the  court  of  Palermo.  If  all 
advice  failed^  they  were  to  be  transferred  to  some  spot  where  they 
could  be  of  greater  use.  The  placing  of  the  whole  disposal  of  the 
subsidy  in  Bentinck's  hands  gave  him  immense  authority. 

Bentinck  was  also  ordered  to  superintend  a  plan  for  wresting 
Italy  from  the  French,  which  has  been  little  noticed  by  English 
historians.  Archduke  Francis  of  Este  (afterwards  duke  of  Modena, 
now  a  young  man  of  two-and-thirty)  had  formed  the  design  of 
collecting  an  army  in  Sardinia  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  The 
English  government  instructed  Bentinck  to  render  what  assistance 
he  could  to  the  enterprise.  On  his  former  journey  to  Palermo  he 
had  stopped  at  Cagliari  to  gain  what  information  he  could  about 
the  archduke's  armament.  He  reported  favourably  of  him,  said 
that  besides  the  loss  of  his  dominions  he  had  a  special  grievance 
against  Napoleon  for  having  deprived  him  of  his  betrothed  bride, 
Marie  Louise.  His  plan  was  to  collect  an  army  of  Austrians  and 
Italians  who  were  disgusted  with  Napoleon's  government.  He  looked 
especially  to  the  Dalmatians,  whose  country  had  recently  been  annexed 
by  France,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  conspiracy.  With  an  army 
of  this  kind  he  would  rouse  a  national  insurrection  in  Italy  against 
the  French  such  as  they  were  already  contending  with  in  Spain. 
The  first  idea  had  been  to  make  the  Ionian  islands  and  the  island 
of  Lissa  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  the  principal  rallying  of  the  arch- 
duke's armament,  but  subsequently  the  island  of  Sardinia  was 
preferred.  Bentinck  was  entrusted  with  100,000L  to  spend  on  the 
enterprise,  and  50,000Z.  for  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  He  was  autho- 
rised to  promise  the  archduke  5,000Z.  a  year  if  he  should  engage  in 
actual  warfare  in  Italy.     Bentinck  was  to  decide  upon  all  measures 
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which  it  might  be  desirable  to  take.  At  the  same  time  the  people  of 
Italy  must  not  be  excited  to  any  exertion  which  they  may  not  think 
necessary  for  their  own  safety  and  interests.  The  principal  reliance 
of  Italy  must  rest  upon  the  unanimity,  courage,  and  perseverance  of 
her  own  people  in  applying  the  resources  of  their  country  against 
the  common  enemy  with  the  necessary  precautions  of  prudence. 
The  season  and  mode  of  resistance  must  be  chosen  by  them  on  the 
spot.  It  would  be  wrong  to  afford  any  assistance  to  a  partial  attack 
or  premature  project  which  should  neither  unite  the  energy  or  zeal 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  nor  be  founded  on  a  due  sense  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise.^ 

Bentinck's  first  step  on  his  arrival  was  to  inform  the  Marquis 
Circello,  the  prime  minister,  that  the  subsidy  had  been  suspended. 
Two  days  later  he  was  presented  to  the  king  and  queen.  Knowing 
that  the  queen  was  really  the  mainspring  of  the  government,  he  was 
anxious  for  a  conversation  with  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this 
was  arranged  for  13  Dec.  Bentinck,  on  being  introduced,  said 
that  he  wished  to  see  her  majesty  as  soon  as  possible  on  his 
arrival,  as  she  had  been  the  last  person  he  had  taken  leave  of.  The 
prince  regent  of  England  was  actuated  solely  by  friendship  and 
regard,  and  never  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  Here  the  queen  stopj)ed  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  an  honest  man  and  could  make  such  a  remark. 
For  six  years  it  had  been  the  settled  wish  of  the  English  to  take  the 
country.  Fox  le  sjnritael  had  said  so,  Moore  le  Jacobin  enrage  did  not 
deny  it,  Drummond  qui  parlait  comme  unfou,  Stuart,  and  Bentinck 
himself  were  all  working  to  the  same  end.  She  had  always  said  so 
to  her  ministers,  who  first  thought  her  mad,  but  now  admitted  that 
she  was  right.  How  had  we  behaved  with  regard  to  Spain  ?  Prince 
Leopold  had  been  invited  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  and  we  refused 
to  let  him  go.  Sir  John  Stuart  had  remained  at  Ischia  inactive 
with  28,000  men,  when  there  were  only  3,000  French  in  Naples. 
On  Bentinck  urging  the  employment  of  Sicilians,  she  said  that  the 
king  ought  to  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  servants.  The  council 
consisted  of  Butera,  Cassaro,  and  Parisi,  who  were  Sicilians, 
Circello,  qui  est  une  bete,  Medici,  who  was  an  able  man,  and  Artali, 
minister  of  war.  *  As  for  him,'  she  said,  '  he  is  a  fool  whom  you 
may  boil,  cook,  and  roast  if  you  please.'  It  would  be  impossible  to 
compose  the  council  of  Sicilians,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
persons  who  could  read  and  write.  Cassaro  was  an  honest  man, 
and,  she  added  ironically,  *  a  great  genius.  He  has  a  sublime  idea 
of  geography ;  he  would  think  it  quite  natural  if  you  told  him  that 
the  English  squadron  had  just  anchored  in  the  port  of  Vienna.' 
She  would  be  very  glad  to  see  Prince  Belmonte  in  the  ministry, 
because  he  would  immediately  turn  against  the  English.     In  the 

'  Lord  Wellesley  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  October  1811. 
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very  room  in  which  they  were  now  standing  he  had  cautioned  her 
against  the  English,  who  wished  to  reduce  the  sovereign  to  the 
condition  of  a  nabob.  It  was  quite  impossible  either  that  Bentinck 
could  command  the  army  or  that  the  barons  should  be  recalled. 
She  had  never  corresponded  with  Napoleon  nor  with  his  grand- 
daughter ;  Napoleon  was  a  coquin.  She  would  leave  the  country, 
not  to  beg  her  bread  in  England  or  Italy,  but  to  go  to  Germany, 
and  hoped  that  a  frigate  would  not  be  refused  her  to  take  her  to 
Durazzo  or  Constantinople.  The  king  might  do  as  he  pleased; 
perhaps  he  would  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  The  conversation 
lasted  two  hours.  It  left  the  impression  on  Bentinck  that,  with 
exceeding  good  abiUties,  she  probably  never  had  any  common  sense, 
and  that  her  mind,  enfeebled  by  age  (she  was  now  fifty-nine  years 
of  age),  by  vast  quantities  of  opium  and  the  operation  of  violent 
passions,  had  reached  a  state  little  short  of  actual  insanity.^  Two 
days  before  this  interview  the  queen  had  sent  for  Fagan,  the  British 
consul-general,  with  whom  she  had  quarrelled,  and  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  a  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bentinck  and  the  English  government 
beUeved  firmly  that  the  queen  had  carried  on  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy,  with  Murat  certainly,  if  not  with 
Napoleon.  It  is  difficult  from  the  materials  at  hand  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  when  this  was,  but  there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  during 
the  year  1811  tolerably  frequent  communications  were  kept  up 
between  Palermo  and  Naples.  A  small  felucca  mounting  one  or 
two  guns  would  sail  from  Naples  to  Palmerola,  the  westernmost  of 
the  Ponza  group ;  thence  it  would  proceed  nearly  due  south  to 
Ustica,  a  small  isolated  island  lying  due  north  of  Palermo  about 
five  hours'  sail.  The  emissary  would  remain  ten  or  twelve  days  at 
Palermo,  and  have  frequent  interviews  with  the  queen  three  hours 
after  sunset.  The  emissary  would  return  by  the  same  route. 
Prince  Ascoli  was  in  the  secret,  and  one  Castroni  conducted  the 
correspondence.  The  letters  were  sealed  by  a  lyre  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Nous  sommes  d'accord.  It  appeared  that  Napoleon  had  pro- 
mised the  queen  compensation  for  herself  and  a  niece  of  his  own 
for  Prince  Leopold  if  she  would  co-operate  in  driving  the  English 
out  of  Sicily.  Murat  was  to  march  his  troops  down  to  Eeggio, 
while  the  Sicilian  troops  attacked  the  English  and  favoured  the 
landing  of  the  French  at  Messina.  The  fleet  had  been  corrupted, 
and  two  battalions  devoted  to  the  queen  had  been  formed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  pohce.  There  is  so  much  converging  evidence 
for  a  design  of  this  kind  that  the  charge  is  probably  not  without 
foundation.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  remarkable  conversation 
between  General  Donkin  and  General  Goldemar  which  will  be  found 
at  length  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

8  Bentinck  to  Wellesley,  26  Dec.  1811. 
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Another  charge  was  of  a  totally  different  character.  A  certain 
Baron  Jacobi,  a  German  diplomatist,  was  overheard  at  Messina 
giving  utterance  to  designs  for  turning  the  English  out  of  Sicily. 
It  was  said  that  in  pursuance  of  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  Naples  and  Calabria  were  to  be  restored  to  King  Ferdinand, 
while  Sicily  was  given  to  one  of  the  emperor's  brothers.  The  ar- 
rangement was  sanctioned  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Baron  Jacobi  was  sent  to  Palermo  as  the  envoy  of  Austria.^  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  result  of  either  of  these  plans,  they  were 
frustrated  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  After  listen- 
ing to  all  the  evidence  Bentinck  informed  his  government  that  it 
was  his  decided  opinion  that  a  treacherous  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  enemy.  He  felt  that  energetic  measures 
were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  island,  and  deprecated  the 
limitations  of  his  instructions.  He  ordered  up  a  regiment  from 
Malta  to  Messina,  and  collected  transports  at  Melazzo  and  Palermo. 
He  considered  that  in  *  listening  to  the  call  of  the  whole  country ' 
the  British  government  was  fulfilHng  the  duties  of  a  good  and  great 
nation.^"  Admiral  Fremantle  was  also  in  favour  of  energetic  mea- 
sures. He  felt  sure  that  there  had  been  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  Sicilian  government,  but  up  to  the  present  he  had  not  dis- 
covered any  document  which  would  criminate  any  part  of  the  royal 
family. 

Bentinck  had  a  second  interview  with  the  queen  on  2  Jan. 
1812.  She  expressed  great  anxiety  for  an  accommodation;  she 
had  always  been  English  by  sentiment,  and  *  now,'  she  said  with 
a  smile,  '  I  must  be  English  by  necessity.'  She  would  not  oppose 
force.  She  had  persuaded  the  king  not  to  abdicate,  but  to  re- 
turn to  Palermo  for  his  birthday.  He  was  now  at  the  Ficuzza, 
a  shooting-box  in  the  mountains  about  six  miles  from  Palermo. 
She  had  never  corresponded  with  France,  and  in  future  no  vessel 
should  go  to  Naples  without  a  passport  from  the  English  admiral, 
and  no  letter  without  being  shown  to  Bentinck.  She  hoped  that 
Bentinck  would  come  to  her  at  all  hours  without  notice  and 
speak  without  restraint.  Bentinck  took  care  not  to  irritate  her, 
and  the  interview  passed  off  quietly.  From  the  palace  he  went 
to  Circello,  who  announced  to  him  the  king's  concern  to  appoint 
him  captain-general  under  certain  restrictions,  and  showed  him  a 
plan  for  a  new  administration.  This  was  to  add  four  new  members 
to  the  council,  but  not  to  change  any  of  the  ministers  except  the 
minister  of  war.  Bentinck  said  that  the  arrangement  was  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  He  declined  to  give  his  objections  or  to  propose 
names,  but  said  that  Prince  Cassaro  should  be  consulted.  The 
next  day  Circello  showed  Bentinck  a  list  of  names  which  Prince 

•  VioUand's  declaration,  Sicily,  vol.  78. 
"  Bentinck  to  Wellesley,  1  Jan.  1812. 
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Cassaro  had  suggested  for  the  ministry.  Bentinck,  however,  had 
previously  seen  Prince  Cassaro,  and  had  heard  from  him  that  he 
had  neither  been  consulted  nor  had  approved  of  the  names.  Ben- 
tinck, feeling  that  whilst  the  barons  remained  in  exile  Prince 
Cassaro  was  the  only  person  who  could  be  trusted  to  oppose  the 
queen's  measures,  urged  him  to  take  the  three  departments  of 
finance,  war,  and  the  interior,  leaving  the  foreign  office  to  Circello. 
After  some  hesitation  he  accepted. 

On  5  Jan.  Bentinck  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  king  to 
visit  him  at  the  Ficuzza,  where  he  stayed  a  night.  The  king  did 
not  talk  on  politics ;  this  was  left  to  the  duke  of  Ascoli.  The  duke 
abused  the  queen  roundly ;  he  said  that  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  villains  and  the  dregs  of  Naples,  whom  he  was  ashamed  to 
see  in  her  antechamber.  She  was  a  woman  with  whom  nothing 
could  be  carried  on,  whose  intentions  varied  every  five  minutes,  who 
speaks  '  to  you,  to  me,  to  the  porter,  the  priests,  with  a  crowd  of 
rogues  and  villains,  believes  what  each  one  says  and  changes  with 
each  of  their  opinions.'  He  said  that  the  king  would  never  consent 
to  Prince  Cassaro  holding  these  offices,  as  both  the  king  and  the 
queen  disliked  him  exceedingly.  The  only  hope  lay  in  the  queen's 
death,  which  might  not  be  far  distant.  On  returning  to  Palermo 
Bentinck  informed  Circello  that  if  Prince  Cassaro  were  not  appointed 
a  principal  place  in  the  government  he  would  leave  Palermo  for 
Messina  that  day  week.  On  9  Jan.  the  court  gave  way.  Bentinck's 
arrangement  was  carried  out  except  that  Gargeles,  '  a  spy  and  a 
creature  of  the  queen's,'  was  made  minister  of  war.^ '  Notwithstand- 
ing this  submission  Bentinck  gave  orders  for  the  garrison  of 
Melazzo  to  sail  to  Palermo,  Melazzo  being  reinforced  from  Messina. 

On  16  Jan.  by  a  royal  decree  the  hereditary  prince  was  ap- 
pointed vicar-general  and  alter  ego  of  the  king  with  full  powers. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  king's  state  of  health,  but  Bentinck  in  a 
despatch  of  17  Jan.  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  brought  about.  On  the  10th  he  paid  the  prince  a  visit  by 
invitation,  and  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him.  The  prince 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  his  mother  had  corresponded  with 
the  French,  while  Bentinck  disclaimed  any  desire  to  acquire  the 
island  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Bentinck  urged  that  the  king 
should  abdicate,  and  that  the  barons  should  be  recalled.  The 
prince  was  afraid  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  barons,  and 
did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  popular  discontents.  Bentinck 
said  that  the  only  way  to  drive  the  French  from  Italy  was  to  hold 
out  Uberty  and  a  constitution  to  the  nation.  Bentinck  left  the 
prince  with  the  impression  that  he  had  never  spoken  with  a  person 
more  dispassionate,  honest,  and  apparently  well-meaning.  After 
this  conversation  the  prince  went  to  his  mother,  fell  down  on  his 

"  Bentinck  to  Wellesley,  11  Jan.  1812. 
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knees  and  urged  her  to  retire  from  public  affairs ;  he  would  now 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  royal  authority,  which  the  king  had 
already  offered  him  three  times.  The  queen  was  very  angry,  and 
reproached  her  son  in  the  bitterest  terms.  However,  next  day 
Circello  came  to  Bentinck  to  say  that  the  queen  was  going  to  the 
Ficuzza  to  persuade  the  king  to  transfer  everything  to  the  prince, 
and  that  he  hoped  that  he  would  countermand  the  troops,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  Fortunately  they  had  not  sailed  from 
Milazzo.  Two  days  later  Bentinck  saw  both  the  prince  and  the  queen. 
The  prince  had  by  no  means  got  over  his  treatment  by  the  queen, 
although  he  said  that  she  was  the  kindest  of  mothers.  The  queen 
asked  Bentinck  what  was  to  be  done.  He  advised  abdication,  which 
the  queen  would  not  hear  of.  She  was  deeply  moved,  and  said  that 
the  English  wished  to  dethrone  the  king  and  his  family.  She  abused 
Napoleon,  and  said  that  if  she  had  ever  thought  of  selling  Sicily  it 
would  have  been  to  the  English.  At  last  she  became  very  wild. 
She  said  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  save  the  king's  honour, 
that  he  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  reconquer 
Naples,  and  if  necessary  die  like  Tippoo  Sahib  in  the  breach.  Bentinck 
said  that  the  king  could  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own  troops.  She 
asked  Bentinck  to  write  it  down,  and  forced  a  pen  into  his  hand,  but 
when  he  refused  she  wrote  herself,  *  Lord  Bentinck  declares  that  he 
does  not  object  to  the  expedition  to  Naples.'  '  This,'  she  said,  '  will 
leave  you  in  complete  possession  of  Sicily,  which  you  will  not  dis- 
like.' The  king  came  to  Palermo  on  the  14th,  when  Bentinck  says 
that  the  queen  made  a  last  attempt  to  persuade  him  not  to  sur- 
render his  authority.  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  On  the  16th, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  prince  was  appointed  alter  ego.  The 
king  retired  to  the  Ficuzza  and  the  queen  to  Santa  Croce.  The  first 
acts  of  the  prince  were  to  appoint  Bentinck  captain-general  under  the 
orders  of  the  king,  to  recall  the  barons,  and  to  repeal  the  obnoxious 
one  per  cent.  tax.  Bentinck  was  offered  a  seat  upon  the  council, 
which  he  declined.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the  subsidy 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  full  as  before.  Nevertheless  Bentinck  still 
continued  to  suspect  the  queen.  The  prince  defended  her,  saying  that 
injustice  was  done  her,  that  she  did  not  interfere  with  him,  and  that 
it  was  hard  that  she  should  not  be  left  in  quiet  in  her  retirement. 

At  Messina,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  business,  Bentinck  heard 
detailed  accounts  of  the  queen's  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
She  had  written  to  Murat,  to  Napoleon,  to  Marie  Louise,  to  offer  to 
give  up  the  island  to  the  French  if  some  compensation  could  be  found 
for  her  husband  and  herself.  The  kingdom  of  Holland  had  been 
suggested.  The  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  melodramatic 
secrecy.  Letters  were  written  in  lemon  juice  or  pricked  in  from 
holes  which  could  only  be  seen  when  held  to  the  light.  Muffled 
messengers  met  the  queen  in  the  suburbs  of  Palermo.     Seals  were 
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broken  in  half  to  be  used  as  tokens.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
much  of  this  was  true.  Without  doubt  the  queen  would  have 
been  happy  to  exchange  the  position  of  a  prisoner  for  one  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  one  thing  to  scheme  these  plots,  another  to  carry 
them  out.  Bentinck,  however,  could  make  no  allowances.  Castle- 
reagh,  the  new  foreign  minister,  was  a  harder  man  than  Wellesley. 
On  16  March,  Bentinck  wrote  to  the  queen  that  he  had  evidence  of  a 
direct  correspondence  with  the  French,  which,  however,  he  could 
not  divulge,  and  that  she  must  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palermo  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the  island.  The  prince  wrote 
warmly  in  his  mother's  defence  ;  he  demanded  proof  of  treasonable 
correspondence,  and  warned  Bentinck  against  the  falsehoods  of  in- 
famous persons.  The  queen  was  quite  ready  to  quit  the  island 
when  the  season  permitted,  and  when  she  had  ascertained  whither 
to  go.  *  My  lord,'  he  concludes,  *  if  we  wish  to  produce  real  good 
and  quickly,  which  I  do  not  doubt,  let  us  unite,  let  us  proceed,  and 
sjDare  me  the  pain  which  steps  of  this  nature  cause  me.  Let  my 
parents  be  respected  and  you  will  find  me  entirely  yours.'  Bentinck 
now  insisted  on  the  ministry  being  changed.  Belmonte  took  the 
place  of  Circello,  Villanuova  of  Tommasi,  Aci  became  minister  of  war 
instead  of  Castellentini,  Cassaro  was  minister  of  justice.  He  also 
continued  to  insist  upon  the  queen's  retirement  from  Palermo.  On 
17  April  he  wrote  to  Padre  Cacamo,  the  king's  confessor,  to  request 
him  to  persuade  his  majesty  to  remove  the  queen  from  the  island. 
Cacamo  answered  that  he  could  not  interfere  in  a  matter  which 
was  alien  to  his  character  and  his  conscience.  A  week  later  Ben- 
tinck wrote  to  the  king  himself,  urging  that  a  parliament  was  about 
to  meet,  and  that  it  could  not  deliberate  in  security  unless  the  queen 
were  absent.  A  copy  of  this  was  sent  to  the  queen,  who  replied 
with  great  dignity  and  force.  She  says  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  do  not  arise  from  her,  but  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
his  charges  against  her  are  the  invention  of  her  personal  enemies, 
that  public  opinion  is  really  with  her.  '  Let  Lord  Bentinck  be  at 
last  convinced,'  she  concludes, '  that  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa 
may  be  oppressed  and  calumniated,  but  never  dishonoured.'  It  is  to 
this  period  that  the  first  letter  of  the  queen  to  Pagan  belongs.  She 
pours  out  her  heart  to  him  in  confidence,  and  bewails  her  unhappy 
fate.  She  is  ready  to  die  like  her  unhappy  sister  Marie  Antoinette, 
but  she  will  do  her  duty  till  the  grave.  She  declares  that  she  has 
never  swerved  in  her  attachment  to  the  English  alliance,  that  she 
has  been  always  loyal  and  true.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Pagan's 
services  in  this  respect  were  not  unappreciated  by  Bentinck,  who 
writes  on  7  May  to  request  that  his  salary  may  be  raised  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  been  employed  in  the  most  confidential  com- 
munications with  the  queen,  has  gained  in  a  great  degree  her 
majesty's  goodwill,  and  in  the  delicate  and  embarrassing  business 
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with  which  he  has  been  entrusted  has  acquitted  himself  to  Bentinck's 
satisfaction.  Sicily  could  hardly  be  said  to  flourish  under  British 
government ;  the  loaf  got  smaller  and  dearer  every  day.  Sicilian 
troops  were  transported  under  General  Maitland  to  Spain,  where 
they  were  shut  up  in  the  walls  of  Alicante  by  the  French.  The 
queen's  letters  to  Fagan  of  this  period  are  full  of  warm-hearted 
affection  for  him  and  his  family.  She  complains  bitterly  of  her 
ill-health,  of  her  fever  and  want  of  sleep,  which  she  ascribes  to  her 
troubles.  Bentinck  soon  obtained  what  he  desired,  she  joined  the 
king  at  Ficuzza,  and  when  he  went  to  Solunto  for  the  tunny-fishing 
she  returned  to  the  villa  of  La  Bagaria,  which  is  only  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. About  this  time  she  received  a  long-expected  letter  from  the 
emperor  of  Austria  offering  her  a  home  in  Germany  if  she  desired  it. 

Castlereagh,  who  had  become  foreign  minister  in  January  1812, 
was  more  likely  to  urge  Bentinck  to  strong  measures  than  his  pre- 
decessor Wellesley.  The  *  Hints  on  the  Improvement  of  Sicily ' 
which  are  printed  amongst  his  papers,  viii.  224-232,  although 
their  author  is  unknown,  were  certainly  read  and  studied  by  him. 
Their  general  drift  is  that  we  should  anglicise  Sicily  as  much  as 
possible,  if  we  do  not  actually  annex  it.  The  chief  instrument  of 
amelioration  was  to  be  the  introduction  of  a  constitution  on  the 
English  pattern,  which  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  panacea  for 
all  political  ills.  Bentinck's  new  instructions  of  9  May  order  him 
to  make  the  army  a  thoroughly  national  force,  to  introduce  a  regular 
system  of  paying,  clothing,  and  arming  the  troops,  to  make  such 
reforms  of  the  Sicilian  constitution  as  may  insure  the  affection  of 
the  people,  and  make  the  Neapolitans  anxious  to  receive  equal 
advantages  together  with  the  return  of  their  lawful  sovereigns.  Ben- 
tinck says  (30  June)  that  he  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  idea  of  an 
English  constitution  on  the  ground  of  the  people  not  being  fit  for  it, 
but  as  he  also  says  that  the  queen  was  in  favour  of  it  whereas 
her  protests  against  it  were  continuous,  much  weight  cannot  be 
attached  to  that  assertion. 

Parliament  met  on  18  June,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  in  discussion  for  some  weeks  before.  The  principal 
authors  were  Princes  Belmonte  and  Villa  Hermosa.  The  strong 
wish  of  the  hereditary  prince  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  Naples 
now  that  Murat  was  absent  on  the  expedition  to  Kussia  was  made 
a  lever  for  pressing  the  acceptance  of  reforms.  The  French  govern- 
ment in  Naples,  however  unpopular  in  some  respects,  had  certainly 
ameliorated  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  and  if  the  Bour- 
bons wished  to  return  it  could  only  be  with  a  constitution.  Sixteen 
resolutions  were  drawn  up  to  be  submitted  to  the  parliament  as  a 
basis  for  the  new  constitution.  1.  It  is  to  embrace  the  English 
constitution  '  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,'  with  such  modifications 
as  the  parliament  may  consider  necessary.     2.   All  feudal  rights 
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and  distinctions  are  to  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  population 
of  Sicily  declared  equal  before  the  law.  3.  The  nation,  being  free 
to  elect  its  prince,  elects,  subject  to  the  observance  of  the  present 
constitution,  Francesco  Borbone,  all  other  claims  to  the  throne 
being  declared  void.  4.  That  public  lands  now  belong  to  the  na- 
tion, but  are  assigned  to  the  decent  support  of  the  royal  family. 
5.  Forest  laws  are  abolished.  6.  Only  Sicilian  subjects  can  have  any 
public  employment.  7.  The  chamber  of  ecclesiastics  is  abolished 
and  incorporated  with  the  chamber  of  peers.  8.  The  legislative 
power  rests  with  the  nation  meeting  in  parliament  with  the  consent 
of  the  king.  9.  Parliament  is  to  determine  the  number  of  the  army. 
10.  The  king  may  not  leave  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  and  if  the  throne  become  vacant  the  nation  may  elect  a 
new  king.  11.  The  nation  is  to  pay  dowries  for  the  king's  daughters, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  married  without  the  consent  of  the  nation. 
14.  Parliament  is  to  meet  every  year.  If  the  king  does  not  summon, 
the  chancellor  is  to  do  so.  15.  The  person  of  the  sovereign  is 
sacred,  but  the  ministers  may  be  impeached.  16.  The  minister  of 
marine  shall  always  be  chosen  from  the  commons,  and  the  ministers 
of  grace  and  justice  from  the  lords.  These  bases  were  afterwards 
modified,  and  eventually  the  constitution  was  passed  in  fourteen 
articles. 

The  preamble  states  that  the  constitution  of  England  is  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  Sicilian  constitution,  except  as  regards  religion, 
which  is  to  be  Eoman  catholic  as  heretofore.  1.  The  legislative 
authority  belongs  exclusively  to  parliament,  but  the  sovereign  has 
a  veto.  2.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  person  of  the 
king.  3.  The  judicial  authority  is  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  authority.  Judges  and  magistrates  may 
be  removed  by  the  house  of  peers  on  the  accusation  of  the  house 
of  commons.  4.  The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 
5.  Ministers  and  public  functionaries  may  be  impeached  by  the  parlia- 
ment. 6.  Parliament  is  to  consist  of  two  houses,  peers  and  commons. 
Ecclesiastics  to  sit  with  the  peers.  7.  The  barons  are  to  have  only 
one  vote  apiece.  8.  Parliament  is  prorogued  by  the  king,  but  must 
be  convoked  every  year.  9.  The  crown  lands  and  other  national 
resources  are  to  be  administered  by  the  nation,  who  shall  also 
determine  the  amount  of  the  civil  list.  10.  No  Sicilian  shall  be 
punished  except  by  law.  Peers  are  to  be  judged  by  peers.  11.  The 
feudal  system  is  to  be  entirely  abolished.  12.  Certain  ancient  rights 
on  land  are  to  be  abolished  with  compensation.  13.  Money  bills 
must  originate  in  the  commons,  and  must  be  approved  or  vetoed 
by  the  lords  without  amendment.  14.  The  parliament  shall  have 
the  right  of  adding  to  or  amending  the  constitution.  Of  these 
articles,  all  but  three  received  the  royal  assent.  No.  10  was  vetoed, 
and  9  and  13  were  deferred  for  future  consideration. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  queen  during  this 

time.     On  16  June  she  writes  to  Fagan :  '  The  day  after  to-morrow 

the  extraordinary  parliament  is  to  open  which  is  to  bring  about  the 

happiness  of  Sicily.     Such  are  the  repeated  assurances  of  Lord 

Bentinck,  who  has,  indeed,  forced  and  brought  about  the  holding  of 

this  parliament.     I  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said,  and  what  I 

deeply  feel,  it  will  never  bring  about  the  happiness  of  the  people, 

but  act  as  the  cause  of  many  evils.'     She  was,  however,  little  able 

to  give  effect  to  her  opinions,  being  at  this  time  terribly  in  debt. 

She  turned  to  Fagan  as  to  a  confidant  whom  she  could  trust,  and  by 

his  advice  wrote  him  a  letter  to  be  shown  to  Lord  Bentinck.     Her 

public  letters  are  always  in  French  and  are  signed  Charlotte,  which 

was  not  one  of  her  names,  whereas  her  private  letters  are  in  Italian 

and  are  signed  Caroline. ^^   Her  letter  of  21  June  asks  for  an  advance 

of  100,000L,  to  be  repaid  by  deducting  50,000Z.  from  the  subsidy  for 

twenty  months.     She  says  what  civil  things  she  can  to  the  English, 

and  goes  so  far  as  to  hope  that  the  new  constitution  may  be  on  the 

English  model.     In  her  private  Italian  letter  she  tells  Fagan  how 

much  it  has  cost  her  to  write  this,  but  beggars  must  not  be  choosers. 

She  also  hints  that  the  collections  of  Capodimonte  transferred  to 

Sicily  in  1798  are  worth  a  million  sterling,  and  might,  if  deposited 

in  a  London  bank  or  sold,  secure  her  an  income  of  50,000/.  a  year. 

There  is  a  list  of  her  debts  in  the  Eecord  Office  which  amounts  to 

154,000  ounces.^^     Bentinck  requested  Fagan  on  9  July  to  tell  the 

queen  that  he  could  not  pay  so  large  a  sum  of  money  without  the 

authority  of  the  English  government,  that  he  had  given  her  advice 

which  she  would  not  take,  and  that,  although  he  should  be  glad  to 

extricate  her,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  done.     The  queen 

replies  on  14  July  that  she  has  no  objection  to  an  application  being 

made  to  the  English  government,  who  are,  indeed,  the  cause  of  her 

misfortunes  ;  and  she  encloses  the  list  of  her  debts  as  given  above. 

On  30  July  she  writes  a  private  letter  to  Fagan,  of  which,  however, 

there  is  an  English  translation  in  the  Eecord  Office,  that  she  has 

persuaded  the  king  to  seek  an  interview  with  Bentinck,  which  she 

trusts  will  improve  the  relations  between  them.      An  account  of 

what  passed  is  given  in  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  Fagan  of  4  Aug. 

I  beg  you,  without  fail,  to  return  me  either  the  whole  letter,  or  at  all 
events  as  soon  as  possible  the  annexed  paper.  We  live  in  doubtful  times 
when  no  one  should  be  trusted,  and  I  wish  this  confidential  paper  to  be 
returned.  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  3  Aug.,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  which  you  evince  for  me  on  every 
occasion.  I  saw  Lord  William  Bentinck  on  the  1st  of  this  month ;  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  to  the  interview,  which  I  had 
conceived  would  be  useful.     The  conversation  between  the  king,  Lord 

'-  She  was  christened  Maria  Karoline  Luise  Johanna  Josephe  Antonia. 
"  The  NeapoUtan  ounce  at  this  time  was  worth  about  13s.  Ad. 
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William,  and  Mr.  Lamb  lasted  three  complete  hours,  during  which  I  was 
in  the  greatest  agony,  knowing  well  that  everything  depended  upon  the 
result  of  it ;  from  its  length  I  was  induced  to  flatter  myself  that  the  con- 
ference would  be  amicable,  but  it  had  scarcely  finished  when  the  king 
removed  these  hopes.     I  confess  I  was  annoyed  at  finding  myself  at  dinner 
in  company  with  those  who  had  effected  our  destruction  and  dishonour, 
and  as  I  am  of  a  candid  and  sincere  disposition,  I  dare  say  that  my  looks 
betrayed  my  feelings  ;  during  dinner,  however,  reflection  soothed  them,  and 
when  it  was  over,  I  begged  Lord  "William  and  Mr.  Lamb  to  walk  into  my 
room,  where  he  sat  down  without  uttering  a  word ;  a  repulsive  silence. 
I  begged  him  to  speak  to  me,  and  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  to  con- 
sider what  might  be  beneficial  to  her  ancient  ally  ;  he  continued  mute  as 
a  stone,  and  at  last  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
would  converse  with  me  on  friendly  terms ;  he  then  loosed  his  tongue, 
and  in  the  most  bitter  manner,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  he  assured  me 
that  he  never  expected  and  certainly  never  wished  either  to  see  me  or 
to  speak  with  me,  and  this  he  urged  with  a  tone  and  manner  which  was 
not   customary,  even  among   equals,  before   the   general  revolution   of 
Europe.     "We  passed  then  to  the  subject  of  the  parliament,  and  he  con- 
stantly repeated,  without  entering  into  any  detail,  ilfaut  sanctionner.     I 
took  the  trouble,  by  an  exercise  of  patience  which  shortens  one's  life,  to 
explain  to  him  that  he  did  not  defend  the  rights  of  the  king,  his  ally,  at 
whose  court  he  was  accredited,  to  which  he  answered  '  that  he  had  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  defend  the  nation.'     I  said  that  only  a  few 
factious  individuals  were  defended  by  his  lordship's  measures ;  that  the 
nation,  the  provinces,  the  second  order,  and  the  people,  all  cried  out 
against   this   aristocracy ;  he  replied  '  that   the  whole  were  happy  and 
content,  and  that  only  a  few  alterations  were  required  to  introduce  the 
English  constitution.'     I  said  that  I  did  not  know  what  his  court  would 
say,  finding  that,  instead  of  rendering  Sicily  happy,  he  had  established  a 
destructive  aristocracy,  which  had  disgusted,  and  perhaps  revolutionised, 
the  provinces,  and  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  French.     He  asked 
me,  in  a  tone  of  irony  and  reproof,  what  I  should  say  if  the  parliament 
had  unanimously  asked  for  the   English  constitution  :   I  with  perfect 
composure  answered  that  I  should  say,  I  consider  it  a  meanness  in  a 
nation  already  having  a  constitution  to   seek  for  another,  but   that  I 
should  prefer  the  English  constitution  to  those  fifteen  articles,  a  shapeless 
machine,  which  had  deprived  the  king  of  all  that  belongs  to  him,  of  his 
authority,  his  revenue,  honour,  and  his  pre-eminence,  restoring  and  con- 
firming at  the  same  time  the  oppressive  baronial  rights.     He  continued 
to  say  it  was  the  best,  and  I,  not  being  able  to  concur  with  him,  said  that 
I  was  resolved  to  depart  from  this  island,  but  in  one  of  our  own  frigates, 
which  was  competent  to  my  honour.     Li  short,  Lord  William  was  stem 
toward  me,  manifesting  ill  will  and  spite,  and  I  see  that  for  me  all  is 
useless ;  I  am  miserably  rewarded  for  enthusiastic  Anglomania.     These 
are  facts.     Eeflection  upon  what  would  be  said  in  England,  when  it 
becomes  known  she  is  the  protector  of  aristocracy,  induced  him  to  send 
to  tell  the  vicar  that  if  he  would  accept  the  English  constitution  entire, 
he  would  in  that  case  sustain  the  veto  against  the  other  demands  of  the 
parliament.    With  this  assurance  the  prince  came  on  2  Aug.,  and  laying 
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a  paper  before  the  king,  he,  constrained  by  necessity  and  by  the  urgent 
circumstances  of  the  case,  subscribed  it.  I  send  it  you  in  the  greatest 
confidence.  I  have  told  you  only  facts,  and  I  abstain  from  mentioning 
my  reflections,  which  are  very  painful,  and  the  truth  of  which  time  will 
prove.  My  health,  respecting  which  you  show  so  much  anxiety,  suffers 
much  ;  sleep  has  forsaken  me,  and  the  air  disagrees  with  me,  but  I  have 
not  time  to  think  of  those  things ;  my  mind  is  tortured  to  see  our  ancient 
allies  behaving  towards  us  in  a  manner  which  our  enemies,  the  French, 
never  even  contemplated,  during  the  two  long  periods  that  they  sojourned 
in  the  provinces  of  Puglia. 

I  now  propose  to  give  information  of  all  that  is  passing  to  England, 
and  to  our  other  allies,  and  to  request  an  asylum  in  my  country,  where  I 
may  end  my  unhappy  life  in  peace,  at  a  distance  from  the  infamous  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  this  place.  Were  it  not  for  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
maintaining  myself,  I  would  not  accept  of  a  penny  from  the  nation  who 
have  behaved  so  ill  to  us  ;  but  I  am  a  mother,  I  have  children,  and  cannot 
cut  short  my  days ;  I  must  therefore  wait  for  the  pension  which  our 
rebellious  subjects  shall  assign  to  us.  All  these  are  melancholy  reflec- 
tions. I  cannot,  in  honesty,  withdraw  myself  from  unhappy  Sicily,  with- 
out discharging  my  debts  ;  I  conceive  myself  honourable,  and  I  wish  to 
conclude  my  unhappy  career  as  such. 

I  am  near  my  unfortunate  and  honoured  husband,  a  king  of  fifty-four 
years'  standing,  a  true  lover  of  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  perfectly  just, 
a  true  and  sincere  friend  and  ally,  and  after  all  treated  as  he  has  been  by 
his  subjects  and  allies !  But  he  possesses  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  which 
affords,  him  consolation.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  feel  this  treatment  very 
sensibly,  nor  do  I  think  we  are  yet  at  the  end  of  our  miseries,  they  have 
gone  too  far  to  stop.  We  have  lost  Sicily,  and  every  reasonable  hope  of 
recovering  Naples.  All  is  lost  to  us.  This  is  a  melancholy  but  just 
picture  of  our  situation  ;  I  trace  it  for  a  friend,  whom  I  have  known  to 
be  honest,  loyal,  and  sincere,  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude. 
A  thousand  compliments  to  your  wife  and  your  daughter,  and  believe  me 
with  esteem  your  grateful  friend,  Carolina. 

The  criticisms  of  the  queen  upon  the  new  constitution  were  not 
too  severe.  The  sudden  abolition  of  feudal  and  other  customary 
rights  of  property  caused  great  discontent  amongst  the  persons  af- 
fected by  it.  A  large  bottle  full  of  gunpowder  and  pieces  of  iron 
was  thrown  on  the  night  of  12  Aug.  into  the  house  of  parliament. 
By  an  accident  it  failed  to  explode.  It  was  attributed  to  the  duke 
of  Crano,  who  afterwards  confessed  the  crime  ;  but  it  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  general  discontent.  Many  of  those  best  able  to 
judge  thought  that  the  idea  of  forcing  a  constitution  similar  to 
that  of  England  on  a  foreign  people  was  absurd,  that  many  parts 
of  it  were  not  suitable  to  the  continent.  An  Englishman,  writing 
from  Palermo  on  26  Aug.  1812,  says  :  *  To  copy  a  law  verbatim  and 
to  apply  it  to  a  people  in  totally  different  circumstances  is  to  coun- 
teract and  spoil  the  very  effect  we  intended.  ...  In  one  moment  is 
overturned  the  whole  fabric  of  an  ancient  government  which  has 
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existed  nearly  ten  centuries,  without  opening  one  of  its  records  nor 
examining  the  foundations  on  which  it  rested,  and  with  the  same 
precipitation  it  is  voted  that  the  British  constitution  is  to  be 
adopted.  .  .  .  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  allowing  such  resolu- 
tions to  be  formed  has  proved  himself  extremely  unacquainted 
with  two  material  points — the  Sicilian  government  which  he  has 
overturned  with  a  view  of  reforming,  and  the  British  constitution 
which  he  thinks  he  has  been  establishing.'  Blaquiere  tells  us, 
writing  in  the  middle  of  July,  that  he  had  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  Sicily  which  all  concurred  in  representing  the  state  of 
the  island,  if  possible,  more  deplorable  than  ever,  and  that  every  one 
from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant  was  opposed  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments. 

On  19  Aug.  the  queen  writes  to  Fagan  as  follows : — 

I  have  received  your  consoling  and  honest  letter,  and  I  am  infinitely 
obliged  to  you  for  it,  but  the  day  of  19  Aug.  has  extinguished  in  me 
every  hope  of  relief,  and  has  overwhelmed  me  with  the  deepest  despair. 
For  two  days  the  vicar  has  been  writing  the  most  violent  letters,  saying 
that  he  wishes  to  act  as  he  pleases,  or  that  he  will  throw  up  the  charge, 
and  leave  the  king  to  contend  for  himself ;  moreover,  he  gives  a  most 
frightful  description  of  the  great  violence  of  Bentinck,  and  says  that  if 
the  king  returns  to  authority  he  will  be  constrained  to  act  in  the  same 
way,  adding  a  long  detail  of  the  most  unpleasant  subjects  in  order  to  dis- 
suade him  from  returning  to  the  government.  Cacamo  and  Cassaro  have 
oome  here  this  morning  :  the  latter  has  represented  in  such  a  dreadful 
light  the  contest  which  is  inevitable  with  Bentinck,  and  the  necessity  of 
conceding  everything  immediately,  that  the  king,  losing  himself  through 
consternation,  has  confirmed  and  even  exceeded  the  powers  which  he  gave 
to  the  vicar  on  16  Jan. ;  he  has  conceded  to  Bentinck  seven  thousand 
men,  to  be  paid  from  our  subsidy,  and  has  given  him  full  power  over 
the  royal  household ;  in  short,  the  king  has  not  entirely  abdicated,  he  has 
done  the  same  thing,  and  we  may  say,  consummatum  est.  For  my  part 
I  feel  their  malice  towards  us  more  than  ever ;  every  sacred  duty  of  pro- 
bity should  induce  Bentinck  to  arrange  the  payment  of  my  debts  at  the 
expense  of  England,  in  which  case  he  will  obtain  my  departure  from 
Sicily,  but  I  will  not  go  while  I  have  a  grain  of  debt,  wishing  to  conclude 
honestly,  having  lived  so.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  have  already  done 
us  mischief  enough  in  thus  perfidiously  depriving  us  of  a  kingdom,  and  in 
using  every  sort  of  infamous  intrigue  to  annihilate  us  entirely.  We  are 
ruined  and  undone,  at  the  mercy  of  fifty  revolutionary  regicides,  who  will 
make  us  grieve  while  they  are  protected  by  the  minister  of  Great  Britain, 
our  ally,  who  supports  the  regicides,  and  who  has  destroyed  the  principles 
of  a  son  who  has  hitherto  been  obedient  and  dutiful,  but  now  a  traitor  and 
a  revolutionary !  In  short,  he  has  rendered  me  truly  miserable,  and  I  see 
no  hope  except  in  my  immediate  departure  from  Sicily,  otherwise  they 
will  commit  the  most  barbarous  outrage  against  my  innocent  person.  I 
confess  to  you  that  my  mind  is  agonised.  I  foresaw  every  misfortune,  I 
perceive  that  the  parliament  is  hteraUy  attacking  the  sovereign  authority. 
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I  cannot  express  my  affliction  and  despair,  which  I  am  assured  proceed 
from  the  minister  of  our  faithful  ally.     Adieu. 

BeUeve  me  your  good  mistress, 

Carolina. 

On  13  Sept.  Bentinck  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  at  the  Ficuzza 
saying  that  he  had  positive  orders  from  his  government  that  the 
queen  was  to  take  no  part  in  public  affairs.  The  queen  interpreted 
it  to  mean  that  she  must  leave  Sicily,  and  that  night  she  had  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.  Bentinck  remarks  upon  it :  *  It  has  recurred  within 
two  days  of  the  time  when  she  suffered  a  similar  attack  last  year. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  fit  has  been  much  less  severe.  She  was 
yesterday  [14  Sept.]  very  much  recovered.'  He  says  also  that  her 
abstinence  from  public  affairs  can  only  be  accomplished  by  her 
leaving  Sicily.  Such  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  public  as 
well  as  of  all  the  ministers  and  of  the  prince  himself.  *  But  desir- 
able as  this  event  would  be,  I  do  feel  very  great  reluctance  to  en- 
force it  at  the  queen's  time  of  life ;  in  the  state  of  her  health,  and 
at  this  advanced  season,  such  an  act  might  appear  cruel.  But  I 
mean  to  require  that  her  majesty  shall  fix  her  residence  at  a  greater 
distance  from  Palermo,  where,  as  the  king  will  not  accompany  her, 
her  influence  will  no  longer  be  exercised  in  that  quarter  where  it 
has  been  always  so  pernicious.' 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  prince  was  attacked  by  a  serious 
illness.  The  account  which  Bentinck  gives  in  a  letter  to  Castlereagh 
of  9  Oct.  is  so  characteristic  that  it  is  worth  while  to  print  it  in  full. 

Palermo :  4  Oct.  1812. 

My  Lord, — I  have  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  the  hereditary  prince 
has  been  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which  for  some  time  threatened  the 
most  serious  consequences  ;  it  began  by  spasms  in  the  stomach,  which  it 
was  apprehended  from  their  commencement  might  be  dangerous.  On 
22  Sept.  the  queen  came  to  the  palace,  and  the  day  after  the  violence 
of  the  attacks  was  so  much  increased  that  the  greatest  apprehensions 
were  entertained  as  to  the  result.  This  state  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission during  the  four  following  days.  The  symptoms  were  of  a  nature 
so  Hke  poison  that  it  was  generally  believed  arsenic  had  been  administered  ; 
and  such  is  the  opinion  entertained  of  her  majesty's  character,  that  the 
general  suspicion  was  fixed  upon  the  queen.  During  the  agonies  of  the 
prince,  she  sat  by  his  bedside  without  either  speaking  or  moving  a  feature. 
When  the  physicians  declared  his  life  to  be  in  danger  the  prince  wept, 
and  her  majesty  shed  tears,  requesting  those  present  would  observe  how 
much  she  was  affected.  On  the  physicians  pronouncing  their  opinion 
that  the  prince  had  taken  poison,  she  turned  to  him  and  said,  '  Have  I 
ever  been  deficient  in  affection  to  you  ? '  to  which  he  answered,  '  No, 
maman.'  The  result  of  the  illness  has  destroyed  every  suspicion  of  its 
having  been  caused  by  poison,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  impression 
was  very  strong  upon  the  mind  of  the  prince  himself.     In  a  conversation 
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with  the  prince  Belmonte  during  his  illness  he  did  not  disguise  the  sus- 
picion, and  in  speaking  of  the  prince  Belmonte,  who  has  lately  suffered 
much  from  ill-health,  he  said,  '  Pauvre  Belmonte,  nous  sommes  attaquis 
par  la  mSme  maladie.'  The  queen  herself  imprudently  contributed  to 
give  currency  to  this  report,  with  the  view  of  throwing  the  odium  upon 
the  exiled  barons,  whom  she  accused  of  wishing  by  this  means  to  obtain 
the  regency  for  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Her  majesty  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
the  hereditary  prince  that  he  was  reported  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  said  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans  that  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  done  either  by  herself  or  by  the  duke.  On  the  evening  of 
the  26th  the  prince's  danger  was  so  imminent  that  the  king  was  sent  for 
from  the  Ficuzza,  and  arrived  the  next  morning ;  in  the  interview  with 
the  prince  he  testified  the  greatest  interest  and  affection  for  him ;  they 
mutually  shed  tears,  and  it  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when 
his  royal  highness  was  considered  out  of  danger,  that  his  majesty  left 
Palermo,  and  was  followed  by  the  queen  the  day  after.  The  hereditary 
prince  has  since  retired  to  a  country  house  near  Palermo,  and  his  health 
has  considerably  improved.  This  removes  the  apprehensions  which  were 
excited  by  his  illness  at  a  time  when  the  residence  of  her  majesty  about 
the  person  of  the  king  has  so  strengthened  her  dominion  over  his  mind, 
that  the  loss  of  the  prince  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  signal  for 
the  adoption  of  new  measures  the  most  inimical  to  our  interests  and 
policy.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  the  prince's  close  attention  to  the  details 
of  business,  which  his  habit  of  suspicion  prevents  him  from  entrusting  to 
his  ministers,  added  to  the  anxiety  he  has  experienced  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  parents,  and  the  painful  struggles  which  her  majesty  has 
lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting  between  his  filial  piety  and  the  duties  of 
his  situation,  have  so  far  impaired  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong, 
that  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a  good  life,  and  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  attack,  which  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend,  may  sud- 
denly plunge  us  into  difficulties  and  embarrassments  from  which  we  have 
so  narrowly  escaped. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  W.  C.  Bentinck. 

Surely  a  statesman  with  such  deep-seated  prejudices  against  the 
queen  was  entirely  unfit  for  the  delicate  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.'*  A  letter  of  the  queen  to  Fagan  of  28  Sept.  expresses 
great  distress  at  the  calumnies  of  which  she  has  been  the  object, 
and  unbounded  confidence  in  Fagan' s  friendship  and  affection. 

A  letter  of  Bentinck' s  to  Castlereagh  of  24  Oct.  gives  a  very 
naive  and  full  account  of  his  efforts  to  get  the  queen  away  from 
Palermo.  On  13  Sept.  he  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  subject,  but 
received  no  answer.  Then  came  the  illness  of  the  prince.  The 
arrival  of  the  queen  at  Palermo  to  see  her  son  stimulated  Lord 
William  to  new  efforts.  He  sent  for  the  marquis  de  St.  Clair,  a 
friend  of  the  royal  family,  and  told  him  his  difficulty.    On  the  24th 

'^  The  hereditary  prince  died  8  Nov.  1830  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  the  father  of 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
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Prince  Cassaro  brought  him  a  message  from  the  king,  saying  that 
he  had  heard  Bentinck  was  going  to  write  to  him  again,  and  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  receive  any  more  impertinent  letters  from  him, 
but  desired  to  see  the  proofs  he  had  against  the  queen,  whom  he 
wished  he  would  leave  quiet.  After  some  conversation,  Bentinck 
insisted  not  only  that  the  queen  should  go  away,  but  that  the  date 
of  her  departure  should  be  fixed.  Cassaro  saw  the  queen,  who 
replied  that  she  would  stay  with  the  king  till  the  spring,  when  they 
would  both  leave  the  island.  This  was  at  the  very  time  when 
the  prince  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  On  9  Oct.  Bentinck  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king ;  three  days  afterwards  it  was  returned  by  the 
hereditary  prince  unopened.  In  the  letter  which  enclosed  it  the 
prince  declared  that  the  queen  had  never  interfered  with  him. 
Bentinck  then  went  to  Circello,  the  ex-minister,  who  refused  to 
interfere.  On  15  Oct.  Bentinck,  undaunted  by  these  rebuffs, 
rode  down  to  the  Ficuzza,  twenty-three  miles  distant,  taking  with 
him  a  letter  for  the  king.  He  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
antechamber  when  he  saw  the  queen  going  into  the  king's  room. 
Father  Cacamo,  the  king's  confessor,  then  appeared  and  said  that 
the  king  could  not  receive  Bentinck  unless  he  promised  not  to 
enter  upon  business.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  dignified 
message : — 

The  orders  of  your  court  direct  you  to  require  the  queen's  absence 
from  Palermo,  her  removal  from  the  seat  of  government,  her  non-inter- 
ference with  affairs  of  state.  His  majesty  has  secured  these  points,  has 
resigned  the  reins  of  government  to  the  vicar-general,  and  considering 
himself  as  a  private  individual  has  retired  from  business,  taking  under 
especial  guidance  and  protection  her  majesty  his  wife.  Being  under  his 
protection,  he  is  responsible  for  her  actions.  His  separation  from  her 
majesty  cannot  be  admitted,  but  in  order  to  remove  all  doubt  of  her  inter- 
ference in  state  affairs  it  is  intended  to  transfer  her  abode  to  Santa 
Margherita  the  first  day  in  November,  there  to  remain  until  after  the 
shooting  season,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  her  majesty  proposes 
retiring  to  the  continent. 

Bentinck  then  sent  Cacamo  to  ask  whether  he  was  to  understand 
that  the  king  would  not  admit  him  to  his  presence.  The  king 
returned  answer  that  he  was  still  king,  and  that  it  did  not  suit  his 
convenience  to  receive  Bentinck.  He  would  let  him  know  his  inten- 
tions through  Prince  Cassaro,  but  that  he  would  never  be  separated 
from  the  queen.  Bentinck  then  said  that  if  he  did  not  receive  an 
answer  in  two  days  he  should  have  to  adopt  other  measures.  The 
confessor,  alarmed  at  his  violence,  went  again  to  the  king,  and  after 
a  considerable  delay  returned  with  the  reply  that  his  majesty  would 
receive  no  peremptory  terms,  and  that  he  would  never  be  separated 
from  the  queen.  The  confessor  offered  an  interview  with  the  queen, 
but  that  he  declined,  '  as  it  would  be  painful  to  both  parties,  and 
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would  not  be  attended  with  any  advantage.'  After  Bentinck's 
departure  the  kmg  sent  for  Princes  Cassaro  and  Circello,  and  they 
brought  back  word  that  the  queen  was  going  to  Santa  Margherita, 
about  forty  miles  from  Palermo,  and  intended  going  to  Vienna  in 
the  spring.  Bentinck  exacted  an  assurance  in  writing  that  the 
queen  would  remain  at  Santa  Margherita  and  not  return  to  Ficuzza. 
The  king  afterwards  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  two  noblemen 
to  give  any  such  assurance.  A  letter  of  Queen  Caroline's  to  Pagan 
of  9  Oct.  declares  that  she  will  never  desert  her  husband,  but 
will  do  her  duty  as  wife,  mother,  and  honest  woman,  and  that  in 
the  fulfilment  of  what  she  thought  right  she  was  ready  to  suffer 
anything.  Another  letter  of  31  Oct.  is  very  touching.  She  is 
full  of  gratitude  to  Pagan.  If  Bentinck  had  only  had  more  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  had  acted  towards  the  king  with  uprightness 
and  cordiality,  things  would  have  gone  differently.  She  expresses 
a  great  respect  for  Lady  "William  Bentinck,  and  will  not  invite  her 
into  the  savage  desert  of  Picuzza,  but  as  the  queen  is  going  for 
ten  days  to  Palermo  before  her  departure  for  her  new  exile,  she 
hopes  to  have  a  visit  from  her.  She  is  indignant  at  the  letter  which 
Bentinck  has  written  to  the  prince.  '  I  am  sorry  for  his  lordship, 
who,  being  deceived  with  respect  to  me,  persecutes  me  in  a  manner 
so  indecent  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  dignity  of  the  British  nation 
and  its  good  faith  towards  a  faithful  ally.' 

After  paying  a  last  visit  to  Palermo  the  queen  retired  with  her 
husband  to  Santa  Margherita,  a  lonely  country  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Girgenti.  All  provisions  had  to  be  brought  on  the 
backs  of  mules.  The  queen  herself  was  borne  thither  in  a 
litter,  and  soon  after  her  arrival  was  dangerously  ill.  Husband 
and  wife  were  sore  pinched  for  means.  In  December  they  removed 
to  Castelvetrano  in  the  south  of  the  island,  about  eighty  miles  from 
Palermo.  The  removal  of  the  queen  did  not  expedite  the  working 
of  the  constitution.  On  7  Dec.  Bentinck  complains  to  Prince 
Belmonte  that  the  acts  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  had 
not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  vicar-general.  About  the  same 
time  he  suggested  to  the  English  government  that  they  should 
facilitate  the  queen's  departure  from  the  island  by  granting  her  an 
allowance  on  that  condition.  He  cynically  adds  :  '  The  state  of  her 
majesty's  health  is  such  that  she  would  in  all  probability  receive  the 
allowance  in  question  for  a  very  few  years.'  *^  The  home  govern- 
ment, who  were  in  constant  communication  with  Prince  Castelcicala, 
the  Sicilian  minister  in  London,  were  anxious  on  the  one  hand  to 
escape  the  odium  of  coercing  the  queen,  and  on  the  other  to  main- 
tain the  full  authority  of  Bentinck.  Then  Castlereagh,  writing  on 
5  Dec,  admits  that  he  has  told  Castelcicala  that  the  government  do 
not  insist  on  the  queen  leaving  the  island  provided  she  keeps  aloof 

■5  Bentinck  to  Castlereagh,  10  Dec.  1812. 
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from  public  affairs.  However,  on  9  Feb.  1813  he  writes  to  Bentinck, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  new  representations  he  has  received  from 
him  he  has  informed  Castelcicala  that  the  queen  must  leave  the 
island,  and  that  he  proposes  she  should  go  to  Vienna  rather  than 
to  Sardinia.  At  the  same  time  he  warns  Bentinck  that  all  ex- 
pression of  using  force  must  be  avoided,  and  that  no  restraint  must 
be  placed  on  the  return  of  the  queen.  On  4  Jan.  the  queen  came 
to  the  Ficuzza,  which  Bentinck  immediately  complained  of  as  a 
breach  of  agreement.  He  called  on  Princes  Cassaro  and  Circello 
to  enforce  their  written  undertaking,  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  king  had  repudiated  their  promise  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
its  being  given.  The  duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Louis-Philippe) 
took  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  hereditary  princes  some  good 
advice.  The  best  plan  was  to  submit  to  Bentinck ;  the  English 
government  would  have  their  way,  and  would  make  Sicily  subor- 
dinate to  their  political  views.  If  they  had  intended  to  take  the 
island,  they  would  have  done  so  long  ago.  The  royal  family  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  English  government.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  they  received  a  large  English  subsidy,  and  were 
protected  by  a  large  English  force  ?  *  Make  yourself,'  said  the  duke, 
*  Vhomme  des  Anglais ;  if  you  oppose  them  you  can  do  them  no 
harm,  you  will  only  irritate  and  annoy  them,  and  you  may  lose 
your  crown,  whereas  an  opposite  course  will  secure  you  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity.'  The  position  of  the  prince  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  one.  He  was  anxious  for  more  power  or  for  none  at 
all.  Let  the  king  either  abdicate  or  resume  the  vicariat ;  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  was  unendurable. 

It  was  soon  to  be  put  an  end  to.  On  9  March  the  king  appeared 
suddenly  at  the  palace  in  Palermo,  announced  that  his  health  was 
recovered,  and  that  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  sent 
for  the  ministers  and  told  them  that  he  only  intended  to  sanction 
such  parts  of  the  constitution  as  were  analogous  to  that  of  England. 
Princes  Belmonte  and  Cassaro  said  that  the  hereditary  prince  had 
taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  analogy  and  to  adhere  to  it  strictly. 
The  king  said  he  was  sure  it  was  otherwise.  On  the  same  day  the 
queen  left  the  Ficuzza  for  Castelvetrano.  On  Prince  Belmonte  re- 
monstrating, the  king  said  that  Bentinck  might  do  what  he  pleased. 
Europe  would  judge  between  them.  He  was  determined  not  to  give 
way.  In  the  evening  the  king  went  in  state  to  the  cathedral,  where 
a  Te  Deum  was  performed  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  his  re- 
sumption of  the  government.  Masses  of  people  were  assembled.  The 
king  was  received  with  acclamations  even  in  the  church.  Two  days 
later  there  was  a  stormy  interview  between  Bentinck  and  the  king. 
The  minister  said  that  the  English  government  would  never  permit 
the  constitution  to  be  destroyed.  The  word  *  permit '  made  the 
king  very  angry.     *I  am  a  simple  man,'  said  Bentinck.     *Iam 
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more  simple  than  you,'  broke  in  the  king,  *  I  am  more  honest  than 
you.'  Bentinck  bowed,  and  the  king  corrected  himself.  '  I  am 
honest,  you  may  be  also.'  Bentinck  referred  to  the  old  story  of 
correspondence  with  the  enemy.  *  Neither  I  nor  my  government,' 
said  the  king,  *  have  ever  been  faithless  to  the  alliance.  I  cannot  listen 
to  such  language ;  write  what  you  have  to  say,'  and  hastily  left  the 
room.  There  was  great  agitation  in  the  streets.  Cries  of  '  Viva  il 
re!  '  were  mixed  with  shouts  of  '  Fuori  gli  Inglesi  / '  On  13  March 
Bentinck  sent  a  letter  to  Prince  Belmonte  to  say  that  unless  a 
guarantee  were  given  that  the  new  constitution  would  be  observed 
he  should  consider  the  alliance  at  an  end.  The  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  on  the  14th,  and  he  prepared  an  answer  on  the 
day  following.  Belmonte  declined  to  present,  and  with  Euggiero 
Settimo  resigned  his  office.  Bentinck  then  stated  that  another 
day's  delay  would  be  fatal.  The  duke  of  Orleans  held  long  conver- 
sations with  his  father-in-law.  On  the  16th  Bentinck  sent  his 
ultimatum  to  the  king  by  Mr.  Lamb,  insisting  on  the  establishment 
of  the  vicariat,  with  a  promise  from  the  king  not  to  resume  the 
government  without  the  consent  of  England,  and  an  undertaking 
that  the  queen  should  leave  the  island.  The  first  point  was  con- 
ceded readily  enough,  but  there  were  difficulties  about  the  second. 
After  considerable  pressure  the  king  said  that  he  would  next  morn- 
ing send  positive  orders  to  the  queen  to  go  immediately  to  Cagliari, 
but  that  if  she  refused  he  could  not  compel  her.  A  promise  was 
then  extorted  from  him  that  if  Bentinck  used  force  to  carry  out 
the  king's  orders  the  king  would  not  oppose  it.  Next  day  the  king 
retired  to  his  country  house  at  Colli. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  these  transactions.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  king  intended  to  destroy  the  constitution ;  indeed, 
his  professions  were  of  an  entirely  opposite  character.  Even  if  the 
queen  had  advised  him  to  resume  the  government  whilst  she 
remained  at  Castelvetrano  she  could  have  little  influence  over  its 
deliberations.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Bentinck 
acted  both  with  passion  and  prejudice ;  indeed,  his  feeling  towards 
the  queen  amounted  to  a  monomania.  On  23  March  the  country  was 
without  a  government,  the  king  was  in  the  country,  the  prince  had 
no  power  assigned  to  him,  and  the  ministers  had  resigned  their 
offices.  *  I  have  determined,'  writes  Bentinck  on  that  date  with 
something  of  vindictiveness,  '  to  require  the  queen's  immediate 
departure  from  the  island ;  she  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  delay, 
difficulty,  and  embarrassment  that  has  so  extraordinarily  impeded 
the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution.  Her  majesty  will  go  to 
Cagliari.'  Yet  in  the  very  next  sentence  he  complains  that  the  acts 
of  the  last  parliament  which  terminated  five  months  ago  have  not 
yet  been  sanctioned,  which  could  only  be  the  fault  of  the  hereditary 
prince  and  not  of  the  queen. 
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On  the  very  date  of  this  despatch  Bentinck  sent  Lieutenant- 
general  Macfarlane  to  the  queen  to  tell  her  that  she  must  leave  the 
island  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  he  marched  three 
battalions  of  English  troops,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  Corleone, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  about  forty  miles  distant  from  Palermo. 
Macfarlane' s  instructions  were  to  listen  to  no  excuses,  to  insist 
upon  her  going  to  Cagliari,  and  to  secure  her  departure  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  the  farthest,  as  soon  as  the  ships  have  arrived.  He 
is  to  avoid  force  if  possible,  but  '  if  unfortunately  her  majesty  will 
not  consent  to  your  proposal,  you  will  act  promptly  and  decidedly 
with  the  troops  at  your  disposal.'  On  25  March,  the  morning  after 
his  arrival,  Macfarlane  saw  the  queen.  She  at  first  received  his 
message  with  composure  and  indifference,  she  disputed  Bentinck's 
authority,  and  said  that  she  would  leave  Sicily  at  her  own  time,  in 
a  Sicilian  ship,  with  officers  of  her  own  nomination.  Macfarlane 
then  hinted  at  the  employment  of  force,  and  mentioned  the  march 
of  the  troops.  She  became  deeply  affected,  said  that  she  was  in  the 
worst  state  of  health,  and  could  not  move  without  danger  to  her 
life,  that  she  had  lately  been  seized  with  a  spitting  of  blood,  and 
that  it  would  be  adding  cruelty  to  insult  to  use  force  against  her  at 
such  a  moment.  On  the  following  day  she  was  extremely  affected, 
but  composed  and  softened.  She  conjured  Macfarlane  not  to  bring 
the  troops  into  Castelvetrano.  The  general  pressed  her  to  fix  a 
day  for  her  departure.  After  great  pressure  she  said,  *  I  give  my 
honour  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  depart  by  the  middle  of  April,  but 
I  hope  I  shall  have  the  whole  of  that  month,  because  I  shall  then 
have  better  weather,  but  I  must  go  to  Trieste  and  not  to  Cagliari.' 
Macfarlane  repeated  that  he  had  no  authority  to  prevent  the  troops 
from  coming  to  Castelvetrano,  and  he  left  the  queen  *  excessively 
agitated  and  in  a  flood  of  tears.'  Macfarlane  begs  Bentinck  to 
change  the  place  of  her  destination  from  Cagliari  to  Trieste  or 
Fiume ;  she  will  then  go  much  more  quietly.  At  the  same  time  he 
orders  the  troops  to  advance  to  Santa  Margherita,  but  he  fears  that 
too  much  pressure  may  bring  about  a  *  return  of  the  convulsions  to 
which  her  majesty  is  subject,  which  may  retard  our  proceedings.' 
On  the  day  of  this  interview  the  queen  drew  up  a  dignified  paper 
saying  that  after  mature  reflection  she  had  determined  to  retreat  to 
the  only  country  suitable  to  her,  being  compelled  by  the  minister 
of  her  ally,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  leave  her  family,  her 
husband,  and  her  dominions,  but  she  must  be  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  her  rank.  She  demands  as  conditions :  (1)  a  frigate 
commanded  by  officers  of  her  choice  and  the  convoy  of  a  ship-of-war; 
(2)  a  promise  to  take  her  to  the  nearest  port  from  which  she  could 
reach  Vienna ;  (3)  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  paying  her  allow- 
ance ;  (4)  the  payment  of  her  debts  by  the  Sicilian  government ; 
(5)  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  those  who  accompany  her  ;  (6)  the 
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sending  of  Prince  Moliterno  to  Vienna  to  prepare  for  her  arrival. 
She  promises  if  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  to  embark  in  the  month 
of  April,  she  does  not  mind  from  which  port. 

By  29  March  Bentinck  had  received  Castlereagh's  despatch  pre- 
ferring that  the  queen  should  go  to  Vienna,  but  for  some  reason  he 
continued  to  insist  that  she  should  first  go  to  Cagliari  or  Malta. 
This  formed  the  subject  of  a  conversation  between  Macfarlane  and 
the  queen  on  the  evening  of  31  March.  '  Why,'  she  said,  *  should 
Lord  Bentinck  wish  me  to  go  to  Cagliari,  when  Lord  Castlereagh 
has  decided  that  I  should  go  to  Vienna  ? '  '  The  queen  now  asked 
me  whether  a  letter  from  herself  to  Lady  William  Bentinck  would 
have  any  effect  in  obtaining  a  change  of  sentiment  in  your  lordship. 
I  answered  that  I  had  every  reason  to  think  that  you  were  fixed  in 
your  determination.'  On  4  April  the  queen  learnt  that  Bentinck 
conceded  this  point.  She  was  ready  to  go  by  Lissa  or  Constanti- 
nople, but  she  could  not  start  till  the  25th  (the  Sunday  after  Easter), 
when  her  Easter  devotions  would  be  completed. 

On  8  April  General  Macfarlane  arrived  at  Palermo,  bringing  a 
letter  addressed  to  Bentinck  by  the  queen.  It  was  couched  in  the 
same  dignified  tone  as  others  which  we  have  quoted,  and  asserted 
her  willingness  to  leave  Sicily  if  a  proper  allowance  were  made  and 
proper  arrangements  provided  for  her  journey.  The  crown  prince, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  shown,  wrote : — 

My  feelings  of  filial  affection,  attachment,  and  of  gratitude  to  a  tender 
mother,  induce  me  to  request  that  you  will  use  every  possible  means  to 
mitigate  the  pain  of  this  separation  from  her  family  which  your  govern- 
ment requires,  considering  it  necessary  to  the  common  interests.  You 
should  consider,  my  lord,  that  a  queen  at  her  advanced  age  cannot  under- 
take so  long  and  so  diflficult  a  journey  without  certain  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which,  even  upon  the  most  economical  scale,  require  an  expense 
proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  journey. 

He  goes  on  to  express  a  hope  that  this  may  be  provided  by  the 
generosity  of  the  English  government.  Bentinck  eventually  deter- 
mined to  allow  her  1,000  ounces  a  month,  8,000Z.  a  year,  paying 
the  first  year  in  advance,  the  continuance  of  the  pension  to  be  con- 
ditional on  her  good  behaviour. 

On  16  April  the  queen  wrote  a  farewell  letter  of  twenty  pages  to 
Mr.  Fagan.  It  was  written  in  French  and  signed  Charlotte,  and  so 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  shown  to  Bentinck.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  complete  copy  of  it  in  the  Foreign  Office.  In  it  she  complains  of 
the  cruel  conduct  of  her  allies  the  English,  and  of  the  baseless 
calumnies  of  which  she  has  been  the  victim.  She  relates  the  whole 
story  of  her  political  life ;  how  her  influence  with  the  king,  which  is 
now  thrown  in  her  teeth,  was  employed  to  prevent  him  from  acce- 
ding to  the  pacte  de  famille  which  cost  her  the  favour  of  her  father- 
in-law  Charles  III,  and  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI.     In  the  war 
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of  the  revolution  Naples  had  supported  the  cause  of  the  allies  with 
a  large  fleet  and  army.  She  had  received  the  English  fleet  on  its 
way  to  Egypt,  and  had  undergone  great  sufferings  in  1798  for  her 
attachment  to  the  English  and  Eussians.  In  1804  Naples  suffered 
from  the  breach  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  the  queen  had  been 
faithful,  as  long  as  she  was  able  to  remain  so,  to  the  cause  of 
the  allies.  She  had  received  them  on  19  Nov.  1805,  yet  when 
they  departed  in  January  1806  they  caused  every  kind  of  damage. 
In  Sicily  the  strong  places  were  occupied  by  the  English  troops. 
The  queen,  although  seeking  to  be  a  good  ally  to  the  English,  did 
not  wish  Sicily  to  become  an  English  province.  For  seven  years  she 
had  suffered  nothing  but  calumny  and  persecution.  The  rest  of  the 
letter  is  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  journey,  and  with  a  request 
that  something  will  be  done  for  the  Neapolitan  pensioners  who  are 
dependent  upon  her.  The  letter  is  reasonable  and  dignified,  but  is 
open  to  the  charge  that  its  principal  object  was  to  extort  money 
from  the  English  government.  Indeed,  she  asks  for  the  loan  of  a 
million  sterling,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  in  eight  or  ten  years. 
We  know  already  the  sum  which  Bentinck  was  ready  to  accord. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  finding  funds  for  the  queen's  journey 
and  the  incidence  of  some  military  operations  against  the  Italian 
islands  appear  to  have  caused  a  certain  amount  of  delay,  which  was 
further  extended  by  the  queen's  illness.  On  Monday,  15  May,  she 
wrote  to  Fagan  that  she  is  in  bed  with  a  very  severe  attack  of  fever, 
and  that  the  next  day  she  will  summon  the  English  and  Palermitan 
doctors  to  show  that  she  is  not  shamming.  On  the  18th  Dr.  Calvert, 
the  physician  to  the  forces,  visited  the  queen  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Greco,  her  private  physician,  and  certified  that  she  was  ill  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  which  had  continued  five  days  and  which  pre- 
vented her  from  embarking.  He  trusted  that  she  might  recover  in 
a  few  days.  Bentinck  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  receive  this  opinion 
without  question.  He  wrote  to  Macfarlane  that  the  queen  would 
certainly  not  leave  Sicily  if  she  could  help  it ;  that  her  body  and 
mind  were  so  deranged  by  the  use  of  opium  that  a  stranger  might 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  state  of  her  health,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
for  her  calling  in  Dr.  Calvert.  Bentinck  is  so  certain  of  this  that 
the  general  is  '  positively  directed  to  require  her  majesty's  embarka- 
tion whenever  Dr.  Calvert  shall  state  that  it  can  be  effected  with- 
out danger  to  her  majesty's  life.  Public  considerations  imperiously 
demand  that  feelings  of  mere  personal  convenience  should  not  be 
listened  to.'  If  the  queen  is  too  ill  to  go  to  Constantinople,  she  can 
sail  to  Cagliari  or  Zante.  If  the  queen  is  quite  unable  to  travel, 
Castelvetrano  must  be  occupied  by  British  troops,  all  the  '  bad 
subjects  '  by  which  she  is  at  present  surrounded  must  be  forced  to 
leave  the  island,  and  the  queen's  communications, '  personal  as  well 
as  written,'  must  be  vigilantly  watched,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be 
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placed  under  military  control.  This  unfeeling  letter  is  written  on 
24  May,  just  after  Bentinck  had  heard  that  the  queen,  although 
following  Dr.  Calvert's  treatment  exactly,  was  mending  very  slowly, 
and  that  a  squadron  of  Algerine  men-of-war  was  cruising  off  Gir- 
genti. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  Bentinck  left  Sicily  for  the  island  of 
Ponza,  where  he  was  to  meet  an  emissary  of  Murat's,  who  was  at 
that  time  contemplating  defection  from  Napoleon.  Bentinck  appears 
to  have  regarded  with  favour  the  surrender  of  Naples  to  Murat,  but 
refused  to  give  up  Sicily.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon  ordered 
Murat  to  have  20,000  men  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily  in 
conjunction  with  the  Toulon  fleet. '^  Bentinck  was  of  opinion  that 
half  that  number  could  conquer  the  island,  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
declared  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  Toulon  fleet  from  evading 
him,  although  he  might  be  able  to  overtake  it  in  Naples  harbour 
before  Murat's  troops  could  embark.  Thus  at  the  very  time  of  his 
leaving  the  island  the  queen  was  between  the  double  danger  of  the 
French  and  the  English.  Peace  and  war  were  equally  fatal  to  her 
dynasty ;  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  whether  she  would  lose  one 
of  her  crowns  or  both.  Lord  Wellington's  reply  to  Bentinck  is 
characteristic  :  *  In  answer  to  your  lordship's  despatch  I  have  to 
observe  that  I  conceive  the  island  of  Sicily  is  at  present  in  no  danger 
whatever.'  The  account  of  the  queen's  final  departure  is  contained 
in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Montgomerie  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  19  June 
1813.  Helfert  ^^  states  that  she  paid  a  last  visit  to  Palermo,  which 
appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Montgomerie's  evidence.  The  English 
vessels  had  to  go  round  to  Mazzara  on  account  of  the  Algerine 
squadron  mentioned  above.  The  queen  stayed  at  Mazzara  from 
5  June  to  14  June  *  engaged  in  religious  devotions,'  Whitsunday 
falling  that  year  on  6  June  and  Trinity  Sunday  on  13  June.  On 
Monday,  the  14th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  after  having  heard  mass  and  re- 
ceived the  benediction  in  the  cathedral,  she  walked  down  to  the 
beach  accompanied  by  all  the  chapter  in  their  full  robes  and  carrying 
lighted  torches.  She  entered  the  boat  of  the  English  man-of-war 
*  Unite,'  Captain  Chamberlayne  steering.  In  her  suite  were  her 
son  Prince  Leopold,  the  prince  of  Hesse  Philippsthal,  the  Countess 
San  Marco,  and  the  Marquis  St.  Clair.  At  four  o'clock  the  vessels 
set  sail,  and,  the  wind  being  favourable,  they  were  soon  out  of 
sight. 

We  must  foUow  the  actors  in  this  history  a  little  farther.  The 
absence  of  the  queen  made  matters  no  better,  but,  if  possible,  worse 
than  before.  Four  days  after  her  departure  from  Mazzara  there 
was  a  popular  rising  in  Palermo,  and  the  Belmonte  ministry  was 
overthrown,  to  be  replaced  by  men  more  devoted  to  the  crown 
prince.     Bentinck  returned  from  Spain  on  4  Oct.  and  attended  a 

"  Napier's  Peninsula/r  War,  v.  434.  *'  Helfert,  p.  534. 
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council  on  the  9th.  The  parliament  was  to  meet  next  day,  but 
Bentinck  insisted  on  proroguing  it  until  he  had  time  to  confer  with 
the  majority  of  the  commons.  This  step  was  hardly  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  the  British  constitution.  When  parliament 
met,  the  ministers,  being  found  in  a  minority,  were  dismissed  by 
Bentinck's  advice,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  parliament  was 
dissolved.  Bentinck  then  issued  a  proclamation  that  '  until  the 
glorious  work  of  the  constitution  so  happily  begun  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1812  shall  have  been  regularly  completed,'  he  shall  govern 
the  kingdom  by  martial  law.  He  had  now  found  out  what  he  might 
have  discovered  earlier,  that  Sicily  was  not  fit  for  self-government  in 
the  English  sense,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it  out  were 
not  caused  by  the  queen,  but  by  the  inherent  weakness  of  those 
entrusted  with  power.  On  his  return  from  Spain  he  sees  '  a  degree 
of  alienation  towards  us  on  the  part  of  the  people.'  *  Experience 
has  shown  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  country.  Among 
the  higher  orders  there  is  no  courage,  no  steadiness,  very  little 
instruction,  and  no  knowledge  of  public  business.  Among  the 
lower  there  exist  a  general  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  higher  ranks, 
no  good  faith  and  no  public  spirit.'  *  The  prince  himself  is  the 
weakest  of  his  subjects.'  The  late  ministers,  'the  best  men  in  the 
country,  have  altogether  failed ;  their  failure  arose  from  their  own 
personal  weakness,'  The  people  are  '  clamorous  for  all  the  advan- 
tages of  freedom,  but  nobody  will  submit  to  the  sacrifice,  nobody 
will  pay  or  serve  ;  this  is,  shortly,  the  state  of  the  country.' 

The  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  would  have  read  these  senti- 
ments with  full  approval,  but  would  have  wished  that  wisdom  had 
come  a  little  earlier  for  her  own  sake.  She  reached  Zante  on  her 
journey  of  exile  on  19  June,  and  left  it  on  3  Aug.  A  fortnight 
later  her  frigate  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Tenedos.  Here  she 
was  delayed  nearly  a  month  by  the  objections  made  to  her  frigate 
sailing  up  the  Dardanelles,  and  she  did  not  reach  Constantinople 
till  Sept.  13.  After  many  changes  of  plan,  and  much  interruption 
from  bad  weather,  she  reached  Odessa  in  a  small  sailing  boat  on 
3  Nov.  and  underwent  forty  days'  quarantine.  During  this  delay 
she  heard  the  welcome  news  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  She  left  Odessa 
on  18  Dec.  and  travelled  by  Nicolaieff  and  the  Ukraine  to  Podolia, 
where  she  was  entertained  at  Christmas  by  Count  Potocki  and 
his  charming  wife.  On  7  Jan.  1814  she  touched  the  soil  of  her 
own  country,  and  reached  Vienna  on  2  Feb.  The  first  week  of  her 
sojourn  must  have  been  cheered  by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the 
allies  in  France,  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  peace  of 
Paris.  Her  return  to  Sicily  and  Naples  now  seemed  secured. 
When  all  danger  from  the  side  of  Napoleon  was  past,  the  English 
had  no  more  interest  in  Naples.  On  6  July  Ferdinand  IV  again 
took  to  himself  the  reins  of  power,  to  the  delight  of  the  populace,  and 
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Tvith  the  full  approval  of  Bentinck.  Bentinck's  successor  A'Court 
complained  that  not  a  day  passed  without  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  constitution ;  but  Castlereagh  had  t'he  good  sense  to  reply  to 
him,  that  the  English  could  not  think  of  supporting  the  constitu- 
tion by  force  of  arms.  *  We  must  let  the  king  now  administer  his 
own  government,  and  our  minister,  I  conceive,  must  try  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  character  he  has  lately  filled  of  being  head 
of  a  party.'  On  19  Aug.  the  Sicilian  frigate  '  Minerva '  accom- 
panied by  a  British  man-of-war  sailed  from  Palermo  for  Trieste,  to 
bring  back  Queen  Caroline  and  her  son  Leopold  to  their  own 
country.  But  fate  had  ordained  otherwise.  On  the  morning  of 
8  Sept.  the  queen  was  found  senseless  on  the  floor  of  her  bed- 
chamber, her  hand  stretched  out  to  pull  the  bell,  and  her  lips 
opened  to  utter  that  cry  for  help  which  no  one  was  to  hear. 


Sketch  of  parts  of  a  conversation  between  General  Donhin  and  the  French 
General  Goldemar,  Feb.  25,  1812.  Charged  ivith  establishing  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  he  came  over  to  Messina  to  ratify  it. 

G.  Ma  foi,  il  faut  avouer,  General,  que  vous  avez  bien  mene,  et  fait 
hien  eclater  I'affaire  de  ces  Messieurs  que  vous  avez  dans  la  Citadelle. 
Dites-moi  un  peu,  quand  est-ce  que  Ton  decidera  de  leur  sort  ? 

D.  Vraiment,  M.  le  General,  je  n'en  sais  rien.  Nous  attendons  inces- 
samment  les  ordres  de  Lord  William  Bentinck  la-dessus,  et  nous  sommes 
^galement  prets  a  les  fusilier  ou  a  les  pendre,  comme  Son  Excellence 
ordonnera. 

G.  Bah !  vous  ne  ferez  ni  Fun  ni  I'autre.  Sitot  que  j  'ai  vu  que  ces 
maladroits  n'etoient  pas  pendus  tout  de  suite,  j'ai  dit  a  Manhes  :  '  Je  te 
dis  bien,  men  ami,  que  Lord  Bentinck  ne  punira  pas  de  mort  ces  gens-la. 
C'est  un  fier  calculateur  que  ce  diable  de  Bentinck,  et  il  a  quelque  objet 
en  vue  avec  la  Cour ;  il  pardonnera  a  ces  gens  pour  obtenir  quelque  chose 
de  plus  de  la  Cour.'  Mais  dites-moi.  General,  ce  coquin  de  Giuffre  (here 
on  pronouncing  his  name  he  burst  out  into  a  long  string  of  oaths  and 
execrations  against  our  faithful  Giufifre,  stamping  and  a  good  deal  agitated) 
oh  !  ce  villain-la — malpeste  !  s'il  fut  venu  seulement  une  fois  de  plus  chez 
nous,  il  auroit  ete  fusille.  Depuis  plusieurs  jours  je  le  soup9onnois,  et  j'ai 
fait  voir  h,  Manhes  que  ce  B —  1^  nous  jouait ;  ah  le  sac.  .  .  .  (more  oaths 
and  execrations) ;  mais.  General,  comment  est-ce  que  vous  ne  payez  pas  cet 
homme-la,  apres  le  bon  service  qu'il  vous  a  rendu  ?  II  se  plaint  a  tout 
le  monde  de  vous,  comme  il  faisoit  de  Manhes,  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  assez  pay6. 
II  ne  faut  pas  imaginer  cependant  que  ce  coquin  vous  soit  absolument 
fidMe  ;  il  vous  a  tromp6  en  certaines  choses — et  vraiment  trompe,  je  vous 
I'assure,  foi  de  militaire — il  vous  a  trompe — il  ne  vous  a  pas  tout  dit  et  a 
present  il  se  recrie  contre  vous  et  dit  que  vous  le  payez  fort  mal, 

D.  Quant  h>  cela.  General,  il  a  bien  raison  de  dire  qu'il  n'est  pas  pay6 
par  nous,  mais  surement  il  ne  se  plaint  point  decela.  Nous  ne  lui  avons 
jamais  donn6  un  sou — non,  pas  un  sou — depuis  neuf  mois  qu'il  nous 
sert  fidelement,  et  pour  deux  raisons — 
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l"  Parce  que  nous  le  faisions  payer  passablement  bien  par  vo7is  autres 
pour  les  contes  bleus  que  je  vous  envoyais  de  terns  en  terns  par  ses  mains — 
parexemple — pour  lanouvelleque  je  vous  envoyois  de  Pembarquement  du 
62"^^  k  Melazzo  3  jours  aprds  son  depart,  et  quand  j'etois  bien  stir  que  le 
coup  seroit  frappe  sur  vos  cotes — vous  avez  paye  a  notre  Giuffre  pour  ce  joli 
morceau  quatre-vingts  ounces — et  le  lendemain  vous  entendez  que  notre 
debarquement  avoit  eu  lieu,  et  que  nous  avions  fait  le  diable  parmi  vos 
barques  et  batiments  h  Palinuro. 

La  2™^  raison  que  nous  avions  pour  ne  pas  payer  Giuffre  etoit  que  ce 
brave  jeune  homme  s'obstinoit  toujours  a  refuser  I'argent.  Dix  fois  je  lui 
ai  offert  200,  300,  400  piastres,  mais  il  refusoit  toujours,  disant :  '  Je  sers 
ma  patrie  et  les  Anglois ;  quand  j  'aurai  bien  fini  cette  besogne,  alors, 
donnez-moi,  s'il  vous  plait,  un  petit  emploi  et  je  serai  content.' — Voil^, 
General,  pourquoi  nous  ne  I'avons  pas  paye. 

G.  (During  this  Goldemar  was  very  impatient,  but  at  last  said) 
'  General,  il  faut  avouer  que  nous  avons  ete  joliment  joues  (a  long  oath), 
mais  joliment —  il  est  inutile  de  vous  le  cacher — et  je  vous  dirai  franche- 
ment  que  ce  fut  un  coup  de  foudre  pour  nous  que  cette  arrestation — pour 
moi,  j'en  ai  ete  vraiment  malade  pendant  quinze  jours  ;  j'avois  la  fievre — 
et  pour  24  heures,  ni  Manhes,  ni  moi,  osions  nous  parler,  I'un  I'autre — 
ah  !  !  !  F —  (a  long  oath).  (At  these  Nitts  I  could  not  help  allowing 
rather  a  strong  expression  of  gratification  to  escape  me,  but  ended  by 
saying):—  ^  ,    ,         . 

D.  Pardonnez-moi,  mon  General,  je  regrette  beaucoup  d'avoir  con 
tribue  a  votre  maladie — mais  vous  auriez  fait  autant  pour  moi ;  a  present 
vous  n'avez  qu'^  6tabHr  une  autre  et  plus  sure  correspondance. 

G.  Necraignez  pas — allez  !  necraignez  pas — elle  est  deja  bien  etablie, 
et  en  tres-bon  train — nous  sommes  superieurement  servis  ;  je  vous  assure 
— et  par  un  moyen  que  vous  ne  connoitrez  pas  si  tot.  (After  this  he  made 
a  transition  to  Palermo — and  after  expressing  himself  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck  having  accomplished  what  he 
had  without  bloodshed,  he  added) :  '  Diable,  j'ai  toujours  craint  I'arrivee 
de  votre  Lord  Bentinck.  Dans  son  absence  il  y  avoit  vraiment  de  beaux 
moments— mais,  de  tres-beaux  moments.    Si  nous  eussions  pu  decider  cette 

villaine  Cour  a  6clater ;  mais  cette  B sse  la  Reine  avec  son  machia- 

v61isme  a  manoeuvre,  et  manoeuvre  tant,  que  voila  ce  diable  de  Bentinck 
qui  revient,  et  alors  je  dis  a  Manhes  que  I'affaire  etoit  finie  :  je  me  rappelle 
bien  de  ce  Bentinck  dans  I'ltalie — et  a  Vienne — Sacrebleu  !  comme  il  a 
mene  son  monde  dans  ce  tems-lfl !  il  a  fait  des  choses  dans  ce  tems  qui 
lui  ont  fait  autant  d'honneur  comme  negociateur  qu'elles  nous  ont  fait  du 
tort — mais — dans  son  absence — nous  aurions  du  faire  beaucoup  si  cette 
femme  se  fut  decidee  seulement :  votre  arm^e  etoit  perdue  et  la  Sicile  a 
nous ! 

D.  Ah,  mon  General,  pas  si  vite — xme  arm^e  de  vingt  mille  hommes 
ne  se  perd  pas  si  facilement. 

G,  Vingt  mille  hommes  ?  bah  !  mais  vous  avez  tr^s  peu  de  Cavallerie 
— bien  peu.  .  . 

D.  Je  ne  dis  pas  cela  ;  mais  soit — regardez  nos  montagnes :  a  quoi 
serviroit  une  Cavallerie  nombreuse  ici  dans  un  tel  pays  ?  vous  etes  trop  bon 
militaire,  et  avez  trop  fait  la  guerre  des  montagnes,  pour  croire  que  nous 
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manquons  de  Cavallerie  pour  le  service  que  nous  aurons  k  faire  quand  vous 
viendrez — mais — dites-moi — la  Eeine — ne  savez-vous  pas? — Oui,  sans 
doute  vous  saurez  pourquoi  elle  n'a  pas  voulu  se  decider — c'est-^-dire  a 
entrer  en  correspondance  avec  vous :  elle  est  Autrichienne,  trop  alti^re. 
Elle  a  trop  de  la  fierte  de  sa  famille  pour  vouloir  entrer  en  correspondance 
avec  un  Eoi  vassal  et  subalterne  tel  que  Murat :  si  elle  daignoit  entrer  en 
correspondance  de  tout  avec  quelqu'une  des  couronnes  de  nouvelle  date, 
ce  seroit  avec  Buonaparte  lui-meme,  et  non  pas  avec  un  de  ses  Lieutenants 
—(I  said  this  to  pique  him,  and  make  him  come  out  \\rith  something.  It 
had  the  e£fect.) 

G.  (After  swelling  and  blowing  out  his  cheeks)  :     Ah !  la  villaine 

menteuse — Ah  !  la  fiere  putain — Elle  dit  cela  :  elle  ment !     F ,  elle 

ment.  Si  elle  dit  qu'elle  n'a  pas  voulu  entrer  en  correspondance  avec 
mon  souverain  !  (There  the  murder  came  out,  this  really  is  pretty  con- 
vincing.) Non,  non — c'etoit  son — machiavelisme  qui  a  differ^  le  coup 
jusqu'a  I'arriv^e  de  votre  Bentinck — et  alors  il  etoit  trop  tard  :  I'affaire  est 
finie  ;  mais  une  chose  je  vous  dirai :  vous  croyez  avoir  affermi  votre  pouvoir 
en  Sicile,  n'en  croyez  rien  :  tant  que  restera  cette  femme,  vous  ne  serez 
jamais  tranquilles — vous  etes  trop  loyaux — vous  etes  trop  faciles  a  croire. 
Je  vous  le  repete,  tant  que  restera  en  Sicile  cette  femme-1^,  elle  vous 
tourmentera  ;  c'est  un  feu  sous  la  cendre.  Si  vous  voulez  etre  tranquilles, 
chassez-la — envoyez-la  k  Vienne.  (After  this  the  conversation  took  a 
miscellaneous  turn  during  which  Goldemar  spoke  a  great  deal  of  Buona- 
parte, and  mentioned  some  instances  of  his  tyranny  and  injustice  to  his 
army  which  are  truly  astonishing.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
sounding  him  about  Murat's  feelings  to  Bonaparte.)     He  said  : 

G.  Quant  h,  I'Empereur,  il  n'est  pas  possible  de  lui  etre  personnelle- 
ment  attache — il  est  le  plus  grand  egoiste  qui  existat  jamais  :  cet  homme 
ne  pense,  n'agit,  ne  vit  que  pour  lui  seul. 

D.  Je  suis  bien  aise,  General,  que  sur  le  continent  vous  commencez  k 
connoitre  son  caractere ;  il  y  a  bien  longtems  que  vous  etes  les  victimes 
de  son  ambition,  qui  n'a  d'autre  objet  que  son  propre  agrandissement. 
Je  suis  seulement  etonne  que  ceux  qu'il  a  decores  du  titre  de  Boi  ne 
d^sirent  point  I'etre  en  effet — par  exemple,  Murat — comment  diable  peut- 
il  se  contenter  comme  il  est — maitre  titulaire  d'un  beau  pays,  Eome  sous 
sa  main,  et  Eugene  Beauhamois  pret  k  lui  donner  la  main  ?     Je  parle 

d'Eugene  B parce  qu'il  n'est  pas  possible  que  ce  jeune  homme  ne 

soit,  a  coeur,  I'ennemi  implacable  de  Buonaparte  :  un  fils  ne  pent  jamais 
pardonner  I'insulte  qu'a  soufferte  sa  mere. 

G.  Oh ! — mon  General  (soupirant),  que  voulez-vous — il  y  a  des 
obstacles — des  liens — des  rapports  entre  I'Empereur  et  mon  maitre  ! 

D.  Des  liens  !  des  rapports  !  vous  vous  moquez  de  moi,  M.  Goldemar 
— vous  ne  voulez  pas  tres  surement  me  precher  la  morale,  et  me  parler 
de  Ue7is,  de  reconnoissance,  de  I'honneur — et  tout  cela,  si  necessaire,  en 
verite  entre  nous  autres  en  vie  privee  :  vous  ne  voulez  pas  me  parler  de 
cela  entre  deux  souverains,  quand  il  s'agit  de  Vind^jpendance  d'un  d'eux  ? 
Si  vous  raisonnez  de  cette  maniere,  vous  avez  tr^s  peu  observe  tout  ce 
qui  s'est  pass6  sur  le  continent  depuis  vingt  ans. 

G.  Mais  il  faut  avoir  des /orces  pour  une  telle  entreprise. 

D.  Ah!  pour  cela,  je  ne  m'en  mele  pas.     Ceux  qui  pr^ferent  I'ind^- 
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pendance  k  I'esclavagedoivent  penser  aux  moyens  pour  Clever  leurs  peuples, 
et  se  fortifier  contre  leur  dominateur ;  pour  moi,  je  vous  avouerai  franche- 
ment,  mais  comprenez  bien,  je  ne  parle  nile  langagede  mon  Gouvernement, 
ni  de  ma  nation  peut-etre  generalement,  mais  je  parle  de  moi-meme — 
mon  propre  sentiment  est  que  j'aimerois  mille  fois  mieux  de  voir  Murat 
independant  que  vassal :  s'il  6toit  independant,  il  deviendroit,  malgr6 
tous  les  prejuges,  I'allie  naturel  de  I'Angleterre.  N'importe,  soit-il  Murat, 
soit-il  un  Bourbon— le  souverain  de  Naples  incUpendant,  ou  se  debattant 
pour  son  independance,  devient,  de  facto,  I'allie  des  Anglois  :  c'est  contre 
la  domination  universelle  de  Buonaparte  que  nous  nous  battons — et  tout 
homme  qui  a  le  courage  de  s'elever  contre  ce  colosse  a  droit,  non  seule- 
ment  a  notre  admiration,  mais  aussi  a  notre  secours  :  comprenez  bien,  je 
parle  tlieoriquement.  Quant  h,  mon  Gouvernement,  ou  les  Anglois  en 
general,  je  ne  sais  pas  s'ils  seroient  de  mon  opinion  ;  mais  vous,  General 
— vous,  dites-moi  franchement,  non  pas  comme  Fran9ois  ou  general 
napolitain,  qu'est-ce  que  vous  pensez  de  moi,  politique  ? 

G.  Oh  !  ma  foi  (after  considerable  luctation) ,  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  raison 
en  ce  que  vous  dites  ;  mais  il  y  a  des  rapports — des  difficultes.  (He  here 
fell  into  a  silence  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  longest  interval  of  ling^ial 
repose  he  enjoyed  while  here,  and  the  conversation  took  another  turn. 
He  execrated  the  war  and,  like  every  other  French  general  I  ever  met 
with,  prayed  for  peace  that  he  might  go  and  live  quietly.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  in  speaking  of  Murat's  situation  I  observed  to  him  that  he 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  Bonaparte's  intention  to  transport  him  to  Poland  ; 
that  Bonaparte  was  afraid  of  Murat's  growing  popularity  at  Naples,  and 
that  before  long  he  would  have  his  order  to  march.) 

G.  Pour  cela.  General,  ce  changement  n'aura  tres  surement  pas  lieu : 
mon — le  Eoi  ne  souffrira  pas  cela,  il  a  un  caractere  tres  ferme,  et  il  y  a  un 
point  au-dela  duquel  un  homme  ne  veut  que  I'on  le  pousse.  L'Empereur, 
nous  le  savons  bien,  a  envie  de  transplanter  Murat,  et  le  projet  a  deja  ete 
entame  ;  mais  il  ne  poussera  pas  I'affaire  au  bout :  il  sait  de  quoi  le  Eoi 
est  capable,  et  ne  le  poussera  pas  aux  abois.  (Here  there  is  a  thing  to 
be  seen  ;  a  projet  of  B's  determined  on  and  which  the  victim  is  resolved  to 
resist.)  He  mentioned  the  address  with  which  Bonaparte  had  again  put 
off  war  with  Eussia,  and  alluded  to  this  as  a  thing  xce  must  be  acquainted 
with.  He  did  not  speak  of  it  as  neivs,  but  as  a  thing  we  no  doubt  were 
well  aware  of  and  repeating. 

The  foregoing  will  give  an  idea  of  the  feeling  in  Naples  about  that 
country,  Bonaparte,  and  Sicily.  All  his  conversation  was  in  the  same 
strain,  more  or  less.  He  certainly  spoke  with  very  great  freedom  against 
Bonaparte,  and  entered  so  fully  into  the  satire  of  some  of  the  Amhigus 
he  found  in  his  bedroom  in  my  house,  that  he  sat  up  reading  them,  he 
told  me,  till  two  in  the  morning,  and  I  gave  him  every  number  I  had — 
about  fifteen. 

N.B. — The  above,  as  is  evident,  is  written  at  a  gallop,  without  pains 
or  correction.  I  hope  it  is  legible.  Goldemar  has  just  left  me,  and  this 
is  the  moment  to  fix  his  conversation  :  by  to-morrow  one-half  would  have 
evaporated.     (Signed)  E.  Donkin. 

Oscar  Beowning. 
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SOME   RECENTLY   PUBLISHED   LETTEES    OF   THE   EMPEROR   JULIAN. 

Among  the  results  of  the  exploration  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Theodore  A. 
Maurogordatos,  of  the  various  libraries  scattered  over  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  ^gean  and  Black  Seas,  are  six  entirely  new  letters,  and 
many  new  versions  of  previously  known  works  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
These  have  been  published  in  an  appendix  to  the  'EXXrit'iKug  ^iXoXoyiKoc 
I,vXXoyoQ  for  the  year  1885,  by  Mr.  Papadopoulos  Kerameus,  who  enter- 
tains no  doubt  whatever  of  their  authenticity.  And  certainly  their  tone  and 
style  bear  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  those  of  the  undisputed  works  of  the 
emperor,  for  the  student  of- these  works  to  hail  them  as  a  product  of  the 
same  author. 

Of  the  six  new  letters,  four  are  addressed  to  persons  already  known  as 
correspondents  of  the  emperor,  and  most  of  them  exhibit  well-known  traits 
of  the  character  of  the  writer. 

The  first  is  addressed  to  his  maternal  uncle  Julian,  to  whom  he  also 
wrote  the  thirteenth  letter  in  Hertlein's  edition.  The  confidence  which 
Julian  reposes  in  this  uncle,  the  affectionate  terms  in  which  he  addresses 
him,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  (in  Letter  XIII.)  he  counts  on  his 
sympathy  in  his  efforts — scarcely  as  yet  declared  in  public — towards  the 
restoration  of  Hellenism,  serve  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  it  was 
from  the  family  of  his  mother  (whom  we  know  to  have  been  a  student  of 
Greek  literature)  that  Julian  derived  his  tendencies  towards  Greek  re- 
ligion and  culture.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  elder  Julian  while 
he  was  discharging  his  duties  as  prsefect  of  the  East,  and  appa- 
rently residing  in  or  near  Antioch.  The  eagerness  with  which  Julian 
urges  him  to  press  forward  the  work  of  embellishing  the  temple  of 
Daphne,  and  in  particular  of  setting  up  columns,  the  material  for  which 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  imperial  palace  and  from  all  the  surrounding 
country,  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ^  that 
Julian  attributed  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  the  temple  in  October  362 
to  the  vexation  of  the  Christians  at  the  erection  of  a  new  peristyle  to  the 
building.  Some  other  characteristic  points  occur  in  this  letter.  The 
elder  Julian  had  been  vexed  by  the  calumnies  of  a  certain  Lauracius, 
and  his  nephew,  while  desirous  of  having  the  whole  matter  sifted  in  the 
law  courts,  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  any  acts  of  arbitrary  retaliation, 
both  because  such  acts  are  essentially  undignified  and  because  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  public  and  private  enemies.     He 
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ridicules  the  notion  of  taking  vengeance  on  Lauracius  for  publishing 
certain  letters  from  the  emperor  to  his  uncle  ;  for,  however  blameworthy 
such  conduct  may  be,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  those  against  whom  it  is 
directed.  In  words  which  recall  Julian's  sympathy  with  the  earlier 
Cynicism  {Orations  VI.  and  VII.)  he  declares  that  he  has  never  written 
anything — not  even  to  his  wife — which  could  not  bear  the  public  gaze. 

The  second  letter  is  to  a  lady  named  Theodora,  probably  a  priestess, 
to  whom  Julian  wrote  also  the  fifth  letter  in  Hertlein's  edition.  He 
uses  terms  of  compliment  and  approval,  and  refers  very  cautiously  to 
some  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen  between  Theodora  and  the 
philosopher  Seleucus,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Julian 
and  also  of  Libanius.  While  he  reassures  the  lady  by  declaring  that 
Seleucus  had  not  brought  any  complaints  against  her,  he  warns  her 
against  showing  too  much  favour  to  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  The 
letter  seems  to  mark  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  Julian's  bitterness 
against  the  Christians  got  the  better  of  his  principles  of  kindness  and 
tolerance. 

The  third  letter  is  to  the  high  priest  Theodorus,  whose  relations  with 
Julian  are  known  from  the  interesting  fragment  numbered  sixty-third  in 
the  edition  of  the  letters  by  Hertlein.  It  is  not  impossible,  Mr.  Kerameus 
thinks,  that  we  have  here  two  fragments  joined  together  so  as  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  one  letter.  It  contains  two  passages  already  known  from 
their  having  been  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  In  one  of  these  passages 
there  is  a  curious  difference  in  the  texts.  In  the  letter  Julian  appeals 
to  the  example  of  Musonius,  saying  that  when  exiled  by  Nero  eirefxiXtTo 
Tuiv  TvapCjy,  a  statement  explained  by  a  tradition  recorded  by  Philostratus, 
that  Musonius  discovered  a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  island  of  Tvapa. 
In  Suidas,  however,  for  Fvafjwy  we  have  flapHy,  which  term  the  lexi- 
cographer explains  as  equivalent  to  rtixwy.  This  explanation  is,  of 
course,  superfluous  if  the  difficulty  arises  merely  from  a  copyist's  error. 
The  tone  in  which  Theodorus  is  addressed  accords  with  that  adopted  by 
the  emperor  elsewhere.  He  is  commended  for  neglecting  the  foolish 
insults  of  the  fiyefdwi'  of  Greece,  and  in  answer  to  requests  for  advice 
on  matters  connected  with  the  temple  service,  Julian  refers  him  to  his 
own  judgment,  as  to  that  of  a  man  more  at  leisure  than  he  himself  can 
ever  be. 

The  fourth  letter  is  to  the  philosopher  Priscus,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  third  and  addressed  in  the  seventy-first  letter  of  Hertlein,  and  who  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ammianus  ^  as  one  of  those  friends  of  Julian  who  stood 
round  his  death-bed.  Keference  is  made,  a  apropos  of  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  Aristotle  which  Priscus  has  brought  out,  to  the  less  extensive 
labours  of  Maximus  in  the  same  field.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the 
younger  lamblichus  (to  whom  are  addressed  several  letters  of  Julian  of 
which  the  authenticity  has  been  much  questioned),  and  he  is  said  to  bear 
a  rank  of  eminence  in  theosophy  similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  lamblichus 
in  philosophy. 

The  fifth  letter  is  to  Maximinus,  a  man  of  whom  we  have  no  record 
elsewhere.  Julian  requests  him  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  number 
and  destination  of  the  ships  which  are  to  assemble  at  Cenchreaa.     The 
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person  of  whom  these  inquiries  are  to  be  made  is  6  riLy  'EWt'irwy 
Siyov/jLEtog,  by  whom,  the  editor  suggests,  he  probably  means  the  Delphic 
Apollo. 

The  sixth  letter  is  without  superscription.  If  it  were  not  rash  to 
hazard  a  conjecture,  we  would  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  addressed 
to  Theodora  or  to  the  priestess  Callixena  of  Letter  XXI.  It  contains 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  gods  and  to  the  person  addressed  (a  lady) 
for  gifts  and  assurances  of  good- will. 

These  six  letters  are  followed  by  several  fragments  which  almost 
coincide  with  passages  in  the  received  text,  but  have  several  variant 
readings.  These  variations  are  very  numerous  in  the  copy  of  the  eighth 
Oration  (to  Sallust).  There  are  several  differences  also  in  proper  names. 
The  Eumenius  of  Letter  XXV.,  Julian's  fellow- student,  to  whom,  from 
barbaric  Gaul,  he  wrote  a  somewhat  envious  letter  of  advice  as  to  his 
studies,  becomes  in  this  version  Ammonius.  The  unknown  Amerius, 
to  whom  Julian  wrote  Letter  LV.,  to  console  him  on  the  death  of  his 
young  and  virtuous  wife,  becomes  Himerius,  Prafect  of  Egypt.  Was 
this  the  same  as  the  sophist  Himerius  ?  We  should  also  like  to  know 
whether  he  was  the  successor  of  the  praefect  Ecdicius,  the  recipient  of 
Julian's  instructions  as  to  the  banishment  of  Athanasius,  the  safe  disposal 
of  the  library  of  George,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  art  of  music. 
(Hertlein,  Letters  V.  IX.  L.  LVI.)  Alice  Gaedneb. 


THE    HOUSE    OP   ETHELWULF. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  episodes  in  early  English  history  is  the  con- 
spiracy of  Ethelbald  against  his  father,  at  his  return  from  Eome.  '  He 
travelled  back  to  his  country,'  says  Asser,  '  bringing  with  him  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks.  Meanwhile,  however,  while 
king  Ethelwulf  stayed  so  long  *  time  beyond  sea,  an  infamy  against  the 
custom  of  all  Christians  arose  on  the  western  side  of  Selwood.  For  King 
Ethelbald,  the  son  of  King  Ethelwulf,  and  Alstan,  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Sherborne  ;  Eanwulf,  also,  alderman  of  Somersetshire,  are  reported  to 
have  conspired  that  King  Ethelwulf,  on  his  return  from  Eome,  might 
never  be  received  back  in  the  kingdom.  This  misfortune,  unheard  of  in 
all  former  ages,  very  many  impute  to  the  bishop  and  alderman  only,  by 
whose  counsel  they  say  this  was  done.  Many  also  ascribe  it  to  the  king's 
insolence  ;  for  that  king  was  obstinate,  both  in  this  matter  and  in  many 
other  perversities,  as  we  have  heard  by  the  report  of  some  men,  which 
also  the  event  showed  of  that  which  followed. ^ 

'  For  as  he  returned  from  Kome,  the  aforesaid  son  of  King  Ethelwulf, 
with  all  his  counsellors,  or  rather  conspirators,  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
so  great  a  crime  as  to  drive  back  the  king  from  his  own  kingdom  :  which 
neither  God  suffered  to  be  so  done,  nor  the  nobles  of  all  Saxony  ^  agreed  to. 
For  lest  there  should  be  incurable  danger  to  Saxony,  while  father  and  son 

'  This  must  be  the  meaning,  though  the  word  is  taniillum. 
'  Viz.  his  unlawful  marriage. 

*  I.e.  the  English  kingdom  as  regarded  by  a  Welshman — not  Wessex,  as  distinct 
from  the  Jutish  Kent. 
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made  war — yea,  lest  with  the  whole  nation  rebelling  against  both  the 
internal  disaster  should  daily  increase  more  cruelly  and  more  bloodily — by 
the  unutterable  kindness  of  the  father,  and  assent  of  all  the  nobles,  the 
kingdom,  united  before,  is  divided  between  the  father  and  the  son,  and 
the  eastern  parts  are  assigned  to  the  father,  the  western,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  son.  For  where  the  father  by  a  just  judgment  ought  to  have 
reigned,  there  reigned  the  unrighteous  and  obstinate  son  :  for  the  western 
part  of  Saxony  was  always  of  higher  rank  than  the  eastern. 

'  When,  therefore.  King  Ethelwulf  arrived  from  Kome,  the  whole  of  that 
nation,  as  was  meet,  so  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  their  elder,^  that,  if  he 
allowed,  they  desired  to  drive  out  his  obstinate  son  Ethelbald,  with  all 
his  counsellors,  from  any  share  in  the  kingdom.  But  he,  as  we  have 
said,  with  excessive  kindness,  and  following  prudent  counsel,  not  to  bring 
the  kingdom  into  peril  would  not  have  it  so  done.  And  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  King  Charles,  whom  he  had  received  from  her  father,  he  bade 
sit  by  him  on  the  royal  throne  without  any  dispute  and  hatred  of  his 
nobles,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  contrary  to  the  perverse  custom  of  that 
nation,'  where  the  rank  of  queen  had  been  aboHshed,  in  detestation  of  the 
crimes  of  Edburgh. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Freeman  went  so  far  as  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
whole  story,  and  its  authenticity  as  part  of  the  text  of  Asser,  but  for 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  justification.  The  story  is  told  quite  in  Asser's 
manner,  and  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  for  its  omission  ;  it  is  re- 
cognised by  the  twelfth-century  chroniclers,  who  pass  by  the  really  inter- 
polated story  of  the  cowherd.  The  only  evidence  against  the  story  is  the 
silence  of  the  official  chronicle ;  and  this  silence  is  not  quite  complete. 
The  Chronicle's  statement  that  the  people  '  were  glad '  at  the  king's  return 
is  naively  superfluous,  until  we  see  how  Asser  explains  their  joy.  And 
why,  unless  it  was  under  discreditable  circumstances,  is  the  fact  not 
mentioned  of  Ethelbald  being  made  king  in  his  father's  lifetime?  It 
is  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  length  of  his  reign.  The  compiler, 
writing  under  Alfred's  eye,  might  desire  or  might  be  bidden  to  spare  his 
brother's  memory ;  he  keeps  absolute  silence  on  the  undoubted  fact  of 
his  scandalous  marriage.  But  Asser,  writing  for  his  own  countrymen, 
could  treat  Ethelbald's  crimes  as  freely  as  Edburgh's. 

Still  the  story  is,  we  repeat,  a  puzzling  one.  It  is  intelligible  that  a 
petulant  and  wilful  youth  should,  with  or  without  provocation,  have 
rebelled  against  his  father ;  but  how  came  he  to  gain  the  support  of  a 
powerful  party,  headed  by  statesmen  of  experience,  including  a  prelate  to 
whose  high  character  Asser  himself  bears  witness  ?  And  if  the  nation 
at  large  was  honest  and  loyal,  how  was  it  possible  or  justifiable  for  ever 
so  weak  a  king,  or  ever  so  indulgent  a  father,  to  yield  to  his  rebel  son  the 
better  half  of  the  kingdom  ?  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Ethelbald  must 
have  had  some  plausible  case.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot,  in  Asser's 
impartial  judgment,  have  been  a  good  one.  He  knew  and  set  aside  what 
excuses  were  made  for  him  ;  other  excuses,  which  he  does  not  even  name, 
may  have  existed,  but  cannot  have  been  sufficient.  Thus  we  cannot 
imagine  that  Ethelbald  was  vindicating  his  mother's  rights  against  his 

*  Senioris,  no  doubt  in  the  sense  of  '  lord,'  not  the  elder  of  the  two  kings. 
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father's  wrong  ^ — hardly  that  he  was  vindicating  his  own  rights  against  a 
prospective  wrong.  Alfred  was  his  father's  favourite,  and  his  father  pro- 
cured that  he  should  be  anointed  king  at  Kome ;  but  this  surely  was 
intended  to  secure  his  succession  after  his  brothers,  not  to  supersede 
them.  Ethelwulf,  who  was  of  mature  age  in  823,  and  had  a  grown-up 
son  in  839,  must  now  have  been  fifty-five  at  least,  which  was  old  age  as 
times  went.  Egbert  seems  to  have  lived  to  seventy^onger  than  any  of 
his  successors  before  George  II ;  but  his  son  can  hardly  have  reckoned  on 
seeing  a  child  of  six  grow  up.  Still  less  can  he  have  expected  to  be  able 
to  hand  over  the  kingdom  to  his  yet  unborn  children  by  Judith.  Ethel- 
bald,  on  the  other  hand,  was  old  enough  to  be  associated,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, with  his  father  in  the  command  at  the  battle  of  Ockley  in  851 ; 
now  he  was  five  years  older — able,  surely,  to  take  care  of  himseK,  so  that 
his  rights  or  reasonable  expectations  could  not  be  ignored. 

But  perhaps  we  may  infer  what  Ethelbald's  case  was,  from  the  light 
thrown  on  Ethelwulf  s  family  relations  by  the  disposal  he  made  of  his 
inheritance.  It  is  well  known  that  he  left  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  and 
that,  after  certain  bequests  to  the  church,  he  divided  his  private  property 
among  them.  Still  better  known  is  it  that  his  four  sons  successively 
occupied  the  West  Saxon  throne,  and  that  this  was  done,  in  some  sort, 
in  accordance  with  Ethelwulf's  will.  But  the  document  that  gives  us  the 
clearest  and  most  businesslike  recital  of  these  arrangements  presupposes 
a  quite  different  state  of  things  from  what  seems  implied  in  these  familiar 
facts.  In  Alfred's  will  there  is  mention  made  not  of  four  brothers  as 
joint  or  successive  heirs  to  their  father,  but  of  three — ^Ethelbold,  iEthered, 
and  iElfred  himself,  ^thelbyrht  is  indeed  mentioned  as  king  after 
iEthelbold's  death,  but  he  is  described  not  as  brother,  but  as  kinsman 
{mage)  to  iEthered  and  Alfred. 

Can  we  account  for  the  co-existence  of  these  different  ways  of  stating 
the  same  facts  ?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Athelstan,  who  was  made 
king  of  Kent  immediately  on  his  father's  succession  to  Wessex,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  son  of  Osburgh.^  "What  if  Ethelbert  were  his 
own  brother  ? — then  Alfred's  language  is  accounted  for.  He  had  two 
brothers,  full  brothers,  and  Ethelbert  was  a  less  near  kinsman.  Now,  if 
this  was  so,  it  will  appear  that  Ethelbald  was,  during  his  father's  absence, 
confronted  by  a  natural  rival,  from  a  plausible  dispute  with  whom  arose 
what  Asser  considers  an  unnatural  rebellion.  If  Athelstan  and  Ethelbert 
were  sons  of  a  first  marriage,  it  will  follow — if  they  were  illegitimate,  it 
would  still  be  presumable — that  Ethelbert  was  older  than  Ethelbald  ; 
Athelstan,  at  any  rate,  was  the  eldest  of  the  whole  family.  He  had 
held  the  post  of  king  of  Kent  unchallenged  for  a  number  of  years,  and 

*  The  notion  that  Ethelwulf  divorced  Osburgh  to  marry  Judith  rests  entirely  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  well-known  story  of  Alfred's  education,  which  is  supposed  to 
prove  that  Osburgh  lived  till  860,  or  later.  What  Asser  really  tells  us  is  (1)  that 
Alfred,  by  the  culpable  neglect  of  his  parents  (Ethelwulf  and  perhaps  Judith),  never 
learnt  to  read  till  he  was  twelve  or  more  ;  (2)  that,  nevertheless,  he  got  some  literary 
education  by  learning  English  poetry  by  heart ;  (3)  that  the  beginning  of  his  love  for 
poetry  dated  from  his  mother's  lifetime,  or,  indeed,  before  Alfred's  last  parting  from 
her — i.e.  before  he  was  five  years  old.  No  doubt  a  child  of  four  or  five  who  can  and 
■will  learn  a  volume  of  poetry  by  heart  is — as  rare  a  character  as  Alfred  was. 

'  Alfred  was  born  in  849  ;  Athelstan  can  hardly  have  been  under  fourteen  in  839. 
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apparently  had  proved  worthy  of  his  race  and  rank.  But  after  his  victory 
at  Sandwich  he  disappears  from  history ;  in  all  probability  he,  like  his  step- 
mother, died  during  his  father's  absence  on  the  continent.  Who,  then,  was 
to  be  his  successor  in  Kent ;  and  who  was  to  be  regent  in  Wessex  till 
Ethelwulf's  return  ?  If  Ethelbert  were  the  eldest  surviving  son,  and 
Athelstan's  own  brother,  he  was  the  natural  successor  to  the  former 
office  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  Ethelbald  already  held 
the  second  ;  ^  what  else  does  Asser  mean  by  calling  him  king  before  his 
rebellion  ?  and,  if  so,  his  designation  to  this  might  seem  to  give  him  a 
claim  to  succeed  to  what  must  still  have  been  regarded  as  the  higher 
post. 

Between  the  brothers,  then,  a  contest  might  be  natural,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  when  Ethel wulf  offended  West  Saxon  feeling  by  giving 
royal  rank  to  his  young  bride,  this  act  was  honestly  or  artfully  put 
forward  by  Ethelbald's  partisans  as  a  plea  in  his  behalf  even  against  his 
father.  Osburgh  plainly  had  held  no  such  rank,  and  her  son  may 
have  resented  the  coronation,  or  even  the  marriage  itself,  as  an  insult  to 
her  memory  as  well  as  to  himself.  Thus,  if  Ethelwulf  decided  in  Ethel- 
bert's  favour,  Ethelbald  might  pass  on  into  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  his 
father's  authority,  and  might  be  able  to  carry  his  party  along  with  him. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  prior  dispute,  we  should  from  the  modern 
point  of  view  make  it  turn  on  the  legitimacy  of  Ethelbert's  birth.  That 
of  Athelstan's  has  been  doubted ;  all  we  can  say  is  that  Ethelwulf  left 
the  impression  on  posterity,  not  of  a  man  who  became  devout  after  a 
more  or  less  vicious  youth,  but  of  a  good  dull  man,  with  a  pious,  perhaps 
a  clerical,  training,  who  was  enabled  to  discharge  an  arduous  task  with 
honour  by  sheer  conscientiousness  and  trust  in  good  advisers.  But  we 
must  remember  that  it  was  a  gradual  work,  not  complete  before  the 
eleventh  century,  for  the  laws  of  Christian  matrimony  to  be  practically 
enforced,  at  least  upon  kings  ;  and  a  prince  who  had  a  concubine  need  not 
have  been  a  profligate.  It  is  certain  that  the  position  held  by  Athelstan 
is  compatible  with  his  being  born  of  a  union  less  regular  than  that  with 
Osburgh  or  Judith ;  he  was  probably,  at  his  father's  accession,  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  old  enough  for  ofiice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  and 
Ethelbert  were  born  in  wedlock,  it  is  still  possible  that  their  mother  was 
of  lower  rank  than  Osburgh,  the  heiress  of  the  Jutish  princes  of  the 
Meons  in  South  Hampshire.  Or  there  may  have  been  the  feeling  that 
Ethelbald  took  precedence  of  his  elder  brother  as  the  son  born  of  a 
reigning  king.  We  know  that  more  than  a  century  later,  at  the  death  of 
Edgar,  there  was  a  party  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  his  son  by  his 
living  wife,  though  St.  Edward's  legitimacy  was  unquestioned.  Alstan 
may  have  now  urged  the  arguments,  whatever  they  were,  which  it  then 
needed  St.  Dunstan's  influence  to  set  aside. 

If  Ethelbald  had  not  only  a  strong  party  but  a  plausible  case,  it  is 
easier  to  understand  how  compromise  was  the  wisest  course — indeed,  the 
only  alternative  to  civil  war.  The  compromise  adopted  agrees  with  the 
view  that  the  controversy  was,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  succession  to 
Kent  rather  than  to  Wessex.   That  Ethelwulf  should  remain  sovereign  for 

'  It  would  be  carrying  conjecture  too  far  to  ask  if  Ethelwulf  had  created  a  new 
appanage  of  the  shires  west  of  Selwood,  so  that  this  was  Ethelbald's  kingdom. 
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life  was  the  least  that  he  could  ask;  that  Ethelbald  should  receive 
Wessex  at  once  was  the  most  that  he  could  expect ;  while  Ethelbert  was 
not  ill  used  if,  though  he  did  not  obtain  Kent  at  once,  he  remained  the 
unquestioned  heir  thereto  after  his  father. 

But  when  the  rivalry  between  the  two  elder  brothers  had  been  so  em- 
bittered, how  was  peace  to  be  restored  between  them  ?  or  how  to  be 
maintained  between  the  two  younger  ?  Apparently,  their  rivalry  was  to 
be  removed  by  dissociating  their  interests  altogether  :  neither  was  to  be 
the  other's  heir,  but  the  throne  of  Wessex  was  to  pass,  after  Ethelbald's 
death,  to  his  younger  brothers  Ethelred  and  Alfred. 

This  arrangement  was  open  to  the  objection  that,  if  it  in  some  sort 
restored  harmony  in  the  family,  it  sacrij&ced  such  unity  in  the  kingdom  as 
had  been  attained  by  Egbert.  If  Ethelbert  had  left  children,  Kent  might 
have  been  separated  from  Wessex  ;  if  Alfred  had  been  any  less  eminent 
than  he  was,  the  sons  of  Ethelbald  or  Ethelred  might  have  disputed 
the  succession  with  him,  as  one  of  them  actually  did  with  his  son.  But 
perhaps  the  result  proves  that  Ethel wulf  was  right  in  risking  everything 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  peace ;  his  younger  sons  learnt  to  follow  his 
example,  not  Ethelbald's.  On  Ethelbald's  death,  they  allowed  Ethelbert 
to  reunite  the  kingdom,  though  to  the  prejudice  of  their  rights  under  their 
father's  will.  Ethelbert,  on  his  side,  '  kept  his  kingdom  in  goodly  concord 
and  great  peace,'  and  his  family  too.  We  know  not  if  he  was  married  or 
had  children  ;  but  his  sons  certainly  never  became  rivals  to  his  brothers, 
who  lived  with  him  as  acknowledged  princes.  Ethelbert's  reign,  unlike 
Athelstan's,  two  generations  later,  is  not  marked  by  any  great  personal 
exploit ;  but,  notus  in  fratres  animi  paterni,  he  may  claim  a  share  in  the 
glory  of  theirs. 

For  Ethelbald's  marriage  it  is  less  possible  to  make  excuse  than  for 
his  rebellion.  With  Eadbald,  doubtless,  it  had  been  a  following  of  national 
custom,  not  of  lawless  passion,  to  succeed  to  his  father's  wife  as  well  as 
his  father's  throne  ;  but  the  tradition  cannot  have  failed  to  be  broken  by 
two  centuries  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  we  admit  the  suggestion  of  Kemble, 
accepted  by  Mr.  Green,  that  here  too  the  English  Absalom  was  no  worse 
than  Adonijah.  Not  only  is  it  plain  that  Asser  knows  nothing  of  such  a 
plea,  but  Hincmar,  when  he  married  Judith,  took  for  granted  that  she 
was  really  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  that  she  was  old  enough 
to  understand  them.  Doubtless  it  was  cruel  to  lay  such  duties  on  a  child 
under  thirteen  ;  it  was  less  her  fault  than  that  of  the  custom  of  the  age, 
that  the  widow  of  fifteen  did  what  she  did.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  age,^  and  her  father  and  bridegroom  are  not  to  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  it.  Yet,  if  Ethelwulf  was  not  an  old  man 
befooled  by  a  pretty  girl,  but  a  Christian  king  desirous  to  bind  Christen- 
dom together  by  every  sort  of  tie,  why  did  he  not  ask  for  Judith  for  his 
son,  or,  like  Charles,  promise  to  let  her  have  his  son  if  she  were  willing 
to  accept  himself  ? 

*  Alfred  married  his  eldest  girl  to  Ethelred  of  Mercia  when  she  was  nine,  which 
Asser  considered  quite  marriageable  age.  In  her  case,  as  in  Judith's,  nature  avenged 
itself,  though  less  scandalously.  The  story  can  hardly  be  an  invention,  that  the 
poor  little  thing  suffered  so  much  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child  that  she  vowed  that 
she  would  never  have  another. 
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It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  argue,  as  has  been  done  from  Cod.  Dipl. 
1058,  that  Ethelbald's  marriage  was  condoned  by  St.  Switliun.  That 
document,  dated  in  the  year  of  Ethelwulfs  death,  was  doubtless  executed 
almost  immediately  after  it.  One  may  guess  that  the  grant  to  the  king 
for  life  of  the  bishop's  estate  at  Farnham  was  in  lieu  of  a  customary 
payment  at  the  coronation.  Anyhow,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for 
the  late  king's  heir  and  his  widow  to  sign  as  king  and  queen  ;  we  do  not 
expect  her  to  define  her  position  as  queen  dowager.  Very  likely  this  was 
the  first  occasion  when  the  two  met ;  unless  indeed  a  formal  interview  had 
followed  on  the  settlement  of  peace  between  the  father  and  the  son.  Now 
the  two  would  '  begin  with  a  little  aversion,'  remembering  how  each  had 
tried  to  exclude  the  other  from  their  present  rank ;  but  the  antagonism 
would  of  itself  rouse  curiosity.  When  the  young  king  saw  the  beautiful 
girl — grown  out  of  childhood  since  he  last  saw  her,  if  he  ever  had,  and 
very  likely  honestly  sorry  for  the  loss  of  her  kind  old  husband — it  was  his 
instinct  to  comfort  her  in  the  way  pleasantest  to  himself.  It  was  very 
wicked,  but  it  was  very  human  wickedness. 

William  Henry  Simcox. 


A   MEDIEVAL   LATIN    POEM. 

The  following  short  poem  was  transcribed  by  me  at  Wolfenbiittel  from 
the  MS.  which  contains  Ovid's  '  Tristia '  (Gudianus,  192).  The  MS.  is 
sec.  xiii.,  and  this  poem  occurs  at  the  end  (fol.  50'"),  written  by  the  same 
scribe  as  the  rest.  The  last  few  lines  are  difficult  to  read,  owing  to  the 
last  leaf  of  the  MS.  having  been  damaged.  The  poem  is  interesting 
partly  from  the  intrinsic  cleverness  of  some  of  the  lines,  which  form 
a  very  good  example  of  leonine  verse,  and  partly  because  it  affords  a 
specimen  of  monkish  opposition  to  the  poems  of  the  Goliardi,  whose  ex- 
hortations to  sensual  enjoyment  are  answered  in  their  own  strain  by  an 
assertion  of  the  principles  of  monastic  asceticism.  See  E.  du  Meril, 
'  Poesies  populaires  latines  du  moyen  age,'  p.  179,  where  there  is  a 
fragment  of  a  poem  in  a  similar  strain  by  Bernard  of  Morlaix. 

Arbore  sub  quadam  dictauit  clericus  adam 

quomodo  primus  adam  peccauit  in  arbore  quadam. 

femina  uicit,  adam  uictus  fuit  arbore  quadam  ; 

femina  serpenti  mox  credidit  alta  loquenti. 
5  femina  deceptos  sapientes  reddit  ineptos  ; 

femina  te,  dauid,  et  te,  salamon,  superauit ; 

femina  uictorem  uicit  uictum  per  amorem, 

femina  decepit  te  Sanson  {sic),  et  hoc  tua  fecit 

femina  iob  ;  uicit  genesis  quoque  quomodo  dicit ; 
10  femina  dannari  [sic)  fecit  nabaot  lapidari ; 

femina,  tu  christi  battiste  coUa  petisti ; 

femina  cunta  regit,  iuuenum  sibi  coUa  subegit ; 

femina  corda  senum  necat  inspirando  uenenum ; 

femina  prelatis  adimit  nomen  bonitatis  ; 
15  femina  ditatur  cum  presbiteris  dominatur  ; 
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femina  multorum  subiit  claustrum  monacorum ; 

femina  perito  uix  est  bene  fida  marito  ; 

femina  tunc  gaudet  cum  perficit  omne  quod  audet ; 

femina  ditabit  infernum  si  satiabit ; 
20  femina  que  non  est  fallax  hec  femina  non  est ; 

femina  bella  gerit,  uix  pacis  federa  querit ; 

femina  se  nescit  quia  femina  nulla  senescit ; 

femina,  nemo  furit  nisi  quern  tua  flamma  perurit ; 

femina  uel  raro  uel  numquam  cedit  auaro  ; 
25  femina,  multa  licet  promittas,  non  amo  dicet ; 

femina,  donare  cessa,  cessabit  amare  ; 

femina  dum  plorat  lacrimosa  fronte  laborat ; 

femina  dum  plangit  ut  scorpius  ora  perangit ; 

femina  uult  pungi  sua  que  uult  ora  perungi ; 
30  femina  mors  iuuenum  portat  sub  melle  uenenum  ; 

femina  predatur  et  ob  hoc  lupa  iure  uocatur ; 

femina  multorum  flammas  extinguit  amorum  ; 

femina,  te  quare  multi  nequeunt  satiare  ? 

femina,  tu  iuras,  tu  non  periuria  curas  ; 
85  femina,  nee  iuras  sed  mortem  iure  figuras ; 

femina,  te  pulcra  signant  sub  melle  sepulcra  ; 

femina,  tu  leporem  facis  aptum  propter  amorem  ; 

femina,  uir  mutus  loquitur  tua  signa  secutus  ; 

femina,  mitescit  per  te  lupus,  agna  timescit ; 
40  femina,  te  fante  mox  cera  sit  ex  adamante ; 

femina,  uir  certe  sit  amando  femina  per  te  ; 

femina,  tu  uerbis  et  re  plus  rege  superbis  ; 

femina,  nullus  ita  gladius  ferit  ut  tua  uita  ; 

femina,  troia  satis  dat  signa  tue  probitatis ; 
45  femina,  tu  tristi  cure  medicina  fuisti ; 

femina  sola  uale,  quia  nomen  habes  speciale  ; 

femina  stella  maris  sic  uirgo  maria  uocaris  ; 

femina  fallebit  falsa  q,  dicere  qa  cauebit, 

secana  (sic)  piscibus  et  mare  fluctibus  ^  carebit 
50  femina  corpus  opes  animam  uim  lumina  uoces 

polluit  annichilat  necat  eripit  |{|{|{  at. 

femina  quem  superat  numquam  uiuit  sine  pena, 

libertate  caret  turpi  destrictus  habena, 

et,  nisi  mors  faciat,  non  soluitur  ille  cathena, 
55  felices  illi  quos  non  capit  ista  sagena. 

Line  10 :  read,  femina  damnari  fecit  nabot  et  lapidari. 

Line  14  :  praelatis,  magistrates.     'Praelatus,  magistratus  qui  populis  pracest '  (Du 
Cange). 

Line  40  :  cera  fit  ? 

Lilies  48,  49  :  corrupt.     Secana  (a  form  of  Sequana)  =  the  Seine.    Thus  the  writer 
must  have  been  French.    Read  perhaps : 

femina  fallere  falsaque  dicere  quando  cauebit, 
secana  piscibus  et  mare  fluctibus  ante  carebit. 
Line  51 :  perhaps  eripit  [urit  aduncjat.    Aduncare  =  aduncis  uolis  arripere  (Du 
Cange). 

S.  G.  Owen. 
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THE   DEPOSITIONS   OF    1641. 

I  AM  unable  to  find  any  proof  in  those  documents  to  sustain  the  assertion 
that  the  deponents  were  inspired  by  the  '  intensest  hatred  '  of  the  Irish. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  ready  to  tell  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  deeds 
done  by  the  latter,  vide  '  Irish  Massacres,'  vol.  i.  pp.  178,  193,  198,  213, 
303,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  85.  As  regards  my  estimate  of  the  numbers  killed 
out  of  war,  the  reason  of  which  Mr.  Dunlop  desires  to  know,  I  gave  it  at 
page  162  of  my  '  Introduction.'  Mr.  Dunlop  is  alike  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  '  I  asked  '  Mr.  Froude  to  write  the  preface  to  my  work  ;  and  that 
I  said  I  did  not  '  know '  his  opinions  about  the  massacres.  I  '  knew  '  them, 
but  I  did  not  undertake  to  repeat  what  he  has  over  and  over  again  said  on 
the  subject,  needless  to  say,  with  far  greater  ability  than  I  could  bring  to 
bear  on  it.  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  him  in  all  his  opinions  about  my 
native  country,  but  I  have  a  sincere  respect  for  him,  and  admiration  for 
his  genius.  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  most  distinctly  to  deny  that 
I  ever  asked  Mr.  Froude  to  write  a  preface  for  my  work,  as  Mr.  Dunlop 
asserts  that  I  did.  Mr.  Froude  offered,  rather  to  my  surprise,  to  write 
the  preface,  and  I  very  thankfully  accepted  his  kind  offer,  on  condition 
that  there  was  to  be  nothing  in  it  which  seemed  to  connect  the  volume 
with  present  politics. 

I  must  still  maintain  that  it  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  facts 
sworn  to  in  those  depositions,  facts  of  rebellion,  wholesale  murder  and 
spoliation,  that  three-fourths  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  changed  hands  in 
1649-54 ;  that  immense  numbers  of  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  were  hanged, 
or  banished  or  transplanted ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  high  historical  value  of  those  documents,  used  in  successive  courts  of 
justice,  republican  or  royalist,  between  1649-70,  in  as  many  successive 
settlements  of  Ireland,  the  last  of  which  is,  as  yet,  virtually  intact. 

Maey  Hickson. 


THE    FORGED    COMMISSION   OF    1641. 

How  far  Charles  I  was  guilty  of  instigating  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641 
is  a  question  not  easily  and  perhaps  never  to  be  completely  and  satisfac- 
torily answered.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  he,  or  his  consort  Henrietta,  entered  into  negotiations  with  certain 
of  the  Irish  nobility  through  the  medium  of  the  earl  of  Antrim.  The 
object  of  these  negotiations  was  to  incite  the  nobles  of  the  Pale  to  seize 
the  chief  fortresses  for  the  king,  and  to  depose  the  lords  justices  Parsons  and 
Borlase,  who  as  nominees  of  the  English  parliament  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  oppose  the  scheme.  For  it  was  Charles's  intention  to  employ 
the  army  collected  by  the  late  earl  of  Strafford  against  the  parliament, 
and  to  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  Dublin  as  a  sort  of  2^oint  d'appui 
should  first  of  all  be  captured.  This  seems  clear  from  the  earl  of  An- 
trim's deposition  delivered  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  printed  by  Cox  in  his  '  Hibernia  Anglicana ' 
(appendix  xlix) :  '  The  late  king,  before  the  said  rising  of   the  Irish  in 
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Ireland,  sent  one  Thomas  Bourk,  kinsman  to  the  earl  of  Clanricard,  to 
the  earl  of  Ormond  and  to  the  lord  of  Antrim  with  a  message  that  it  was 
the  king's  pleasure  and  command  that  those  8,000  men  raised  by  the  earl 
of  Strafford  in  Ireland  should  be  continued  without  disbanding,  and  that 
they  should  be  made  up  to  20,000,  and  that  they  should  be  armed  out  of 
the  store  of  Dublin,  and  employed  against  the  parliament,  and  particu- 
larly that  the  castle  of  Dublin  should  be  surprised  and  secured.'  This 
command,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  be  put  into  execution,  for  by  that 
time  the  8,000  men  had  been  disbanded  and  were  waiting,  some  of  them 
at  least,  to  be  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  service.  This  information  was 
conveyed  from  the  earl  of  Ormond  by  one  Captain  Digby,  who  found  the 
king  at  York  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  It  must  have  been  then  the  month 
of  August.  The  king  thereupon,  according  to  Antrim,  returned  a  mes- 
sage by  Digby  '  signifying  his  pleasure  that  all  possible  endeavours  should 
be  used  for  getting  again  together  those  8,000  men  so  disbanded,  and  that 
an  army  should  immediately  be  raised  in  Ireland  that  should  declare  for 
him  against  the  parliament  of  England,  if  occasion  should  be  for  so 
doing,  and  to  do  what  therein  was  necessary  and  convenient  for  his  service. 
Upon  receiving  this  the  king's  pleasure,  he,  the  lord  of  Antrim,  imparted 
the  design  to  the  lord  of  Gormanstown  and  to  the  lord  of  Slane,  and 
after  to  many  others  in  Leinster  ;  and  after  going  into  Ulster  he  com- 
municated the  same  to  many  there.  But  the  fools  (such  was  his  lord- 
ship's expression  to  us),  well  liking  the  business,  would  not  expect  our 
time  or  manner  for  ordering  the  work  ;  but  fell  upon  it  without  us  and 
sooner  and  otherwise  than  we  should  have  done,  taking  to  themselves  and 
in  their  own  way  the  managing  of  the  work  and  so  spoiled  it.' 

In  objection  to  this  account  it  is  usual  to  urge  that  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
notwithstanding  his  unquestioned  loyalty  to  Charles,  was  far  too  good  a 
protestant  (as  witness  his  conduct  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  with  the  Irish  catholics)  to  consent  to  such  a  toleration  of  the  Eoman 
catholic  religion  as  would  endanger  the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  and 
which  it  is  presumed  was  to  be  the  price  of  the  Irish  assistance.    This  view, 
however,  appears  to  rest  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
catholic  nobility  and  gentry.     No  doubt  they  desired  above  all  things  the 
free  exercise   of  their  religion  ;  but   at  the   time   of  their  negotiations 
with  the  king  this  idea  had  not  come  so  largely  into  prominence  as  it  did 
a  short  time  afterwards.   What  the  Irish  were  especially  anxious  to  secure 
was  the  long-promised  Graces.     For  the  nonce  their  interests  were  iden- 
tical with  the  king's.     From  the  parliament  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  the  absolute  suppression  of  what  religious  freedom  they  then  en- 
joyed.     Under  the  circumstances  the  substitution  of  a  simple  oath  of 
allegiance  for  that  of  supremacy,  the  confirmation  of  their  titles,  and  a 
tacit  ackiiowledgment  of  religious   liberty,    seemed  a  boon   sufficiently 
great  to  draw  them  to  the  king's  side.     To  Ormond,  who  always  depre- 
cated harsh  measures  against  the  catholic  Irish,  this  could  not  be  objec- 
tionable.    Still  Ormond  was  a  protestant,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
mainly,  I  think,  that  Charles  employed  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  Eoman 
catholic,   but,   according   to    Strafford,  no   incompetent  judge  in   such 
matters,  a  man  of  small  ability  and  mean  military  skill.    This  view  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond' s  complicity  in  the  plot  for  seizing  Dublin  castle  and 
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ousting  the  government  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil's  statement  in 
1653  to  the  effect  that  the  earl  was  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the 
conspirators  by  Colonel  John  Barry,  who  was  very  intimate  with  him. 
This  statement  will  be  found  in  Miss  Hickson's  '  Irish  Massacres  of  1641,' 
ii.  p.  191.  That  the  Irish  believed  Ormond  to  be  privy  to  the  scheme  is 
evident  from  a  passage  in  the  '  Aphorismical  Discovery,'  printed  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  i.  p.  12,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  sworn  as  one  of  the 
seventy-eight  persons  who  undertook  to  secure  each  his  town  or  fort. 
(Compare  Mr.  Gardiner's  note  on  p.  7,  vol.  x.  of  his  '  History  of  England.') 
On  these  grounds,  then,  Antrim's  statement  may  be  accepted  as  substan- 
tially true.  One  clause  in  the  earl's  deposition  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  attention,  but  which  may  serve  to  throw  some  additional  light 
on  the  king's  conduct.  Antrim,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  commanded 
to  raise  an  army  '  that  should  declare  for  the  king  against  the  parliament 
if  occasion  should  be  for  so  doing.'  Now  it  will  likewise  be  remembered 
that  Charles  when  he  sent  this  message  to  Captain  Digby  was  at  York  on 
his  way  to  Scotland.  The  idea  immediately  before  him  was  to  induce  the 
Scots  to  abandon  their  alliance  with  the  English  parliament.  Deprived 
of  their  support,  he  thought  himself  able,  either  with  or  without  Scotch 
assistance,  to  suppress  the  leaders  of  the  commons  at  home.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  this  clause  was  added  in  the  instructions  sent  to  Antrim. 
For  a  moment  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  the  course  of  events  seemed 
to  warrant  his  expectations.  For  this  reason  the  conspirators  in  Ireland 
were  not  in  a  hurry  to  precipitate  matters.  Their  dilatoriness,  however, 
did  not  prove  acceptable  to  the  more  ardent  Irish  under  O'More  and  O'Neil, 
who  began  to  think  the  plot  was  to  be  abandoned.  They  therefore  reverted 
to  their  old  scheme,  and  determining  to  act  by  themselves  spoiled  the 
affair  according  to  the  earl  of  Antrim.  By  the  month  of  October,  how- 
ever, Charles  began  to  see  that  his  hopes  of  Scotch  collusion  in  his  design 
against  the  English  commons  were  delusive,  and  he  too  reverted  to  his 
old  plan — a  plan  originally  prompted  by  Strafford— of  conquering  Eng- 
land by  means  of  an  Irish  army.  Some  time  in  October,  then,  he  des- 
patched Lord  Dillon,  who  was  with  him  in  Scotland  and  in  whom  he 
reposed  full  confidence,  with  a  message  to  the  Irish  conspirators.  But 
again  the  notification  of  the  king's  pleasure  arrived  too  late  ;  for  by  that 
time  the  north  of  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  All  this 
seems  perfectly  clear  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  when  we  try  to 
answer  the  question — what  was  the  tenor  of  Lord  Dillon's  instructions  ? 
Did  the  king  go  so  far  as  to  give  into  Lord  Dillon's  hands  or  transmit  by 
some  other  means  to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  the  following  commission  ? 
*  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c.  to  all  Catholic  subjects  within  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  greeting  :  Know  ye,  that  We,  for  the  safeguard  and 
preservation  of  Our  person,  have  been  enforced  to  make  our  abode  and 
residence  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  for  a  long  season,  occasioned  by 
reason  of  the  obstinate  and  disobedient  carriage  of  the  Parliament  of 
England  against  Us  ;  that  hath  not  only  presumed  to  take  upon  them  the 
government  and  disposition  of  those  princely  rights  and  prerogatives, 
that  have  justly  descended  upon  Us  and  Our  predecessors,  being  kings  and 
queens  of  the  said  kingdom  for  many  hundred  years  past,  but  also  have 
VOL.  II. — NO.  vu.  M  M 
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possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  said  kingdom,  in 
appointing  governors,  commanders,  and  officers  in  all  places  therein,  at 
their  own  will  and  pleasure  without  our  consent,  wherehy  We  are  de- 
prived of  Our  sovereignty  and  are  left  naked  without  defence.  And  for- 
asmuch as  we  are  in  Ourself  very  sensible  that  these  storms  blow  aloft 
and  are  very  likely  to  be  carried  by  the  vehemence  of  the  Protestant 
party  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  endanger  Our  Eegal  power  and 
authority  there  also ;  Know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  much  care  and  trust 
in  your  duty  and  obedience,  which  We  have  for  many  years  past  found, 
do  hereby  give  unto  you  full  power  and  authority  to  assemble  and  meet 
together  with  all  the  speed  and  diligence  that  business  of  so  great  a  con- 
sequence doth  require,  and  to  advise  and  consult  together  by  sufficient  and 
discreet  numbers  at  all  times,  days,  and  places,  which  you  shall  in  your 
judgement  hold  most  convenient,  and  most  for  the  ordering,  settling,  and 
effecting  the  great  work  [illegible]  and  directed  to  you  in  Our  letters,  and  ta 
use  all  politic  means  and  ways  possible  to  possess  yourselves  for  [illegible] 
and  safety  of  all  the  forts,  castles,  and  places  of  strength  and  defence  within 
the  kingdom,  except  the  places,  persons,  and  estates  of  Our  loyal  and  loving 
subjects  the  Scots  ;  also  to  arrest  and  seize  the  goods,  estates,  and  per- 
sons of  all  the  English  protestants,  within  the  said  kingdom  to  Our  use. 
And  in  your  care  and  speedy  performance  of  this  Our  will  and  pleasure 
We  shall  rely  on  your  wonted  duty  and  allegiance  to  Us,  which  We 
shall  accept  and  reward  in  due  time.  Witness  Ourself  at  Edinburgh  this 
1st  day  of  October  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Our  reign.' 

This  is  the  commission  as  it  stands  printed  by  Miss  Hickson  ('  Irish 
Massacres,'  i.  114),  who  copied  it  out  of  the  Armagh  volume  of  deposi- 
tions, so   that   her  copy  may  claim   precedence   over   any  other.     The 
commission,  it  is   generally  believed,  was  published  by  Phelim  O'Neil 
and  Roger  Maguire  on  4  November  at  Newry,  together  with  the  following 
proclamation  :  '  Phelim  O'Neil,  Eory  Maguire.     To  all  Catholics  of  the 
Eoman   party,   both  English   and   Irish,   in  the   kingdom    of  Ireland 
we  wish   all  happiness,   freedom  of  conscience,  and  victory   over  the 
English  heretics,  who  for  a  long  time  have  tyrannised  over  our  bodies  and 
usurped  by  extortion  our  estates.      Be  it  hereby  made  known  unto  you 
all,  our  friends  and  countrymen,  that  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty 
for  many  great  and  urgent  causes  him  thereunto  moving,  imposing  trust 
and  confidence  in  our  fidelity,  hath  signified  unto  us,  by  his  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  bearing  date  at  Edinburgh,  the  1st  day 
of  this  inst.  October  1641,  and  also  by  letters  under  his  sign  manual,  bear- 
ing date  with  the  said  commission,  of  divers  great  and  heinous  affronts 
that  the  English  Protestants,  especially  the  English  parliament,  have  pub- 
lished against  his  royal  prerogative,  and  also  against  his  Catholic  friends, 
within  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  copy  of  which  commission  we  here- 
with send  unto  you,  to  be  published  with  all  speed  in  all  parts  of  this 
kingdom  that  you  may  be  assured  of  our  sufficient  warrant  and  authority 
therein.'  What  then  are  the  arguments  that  may  be  adduced  for  and  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  commission  ?     Those  who  believe  that  Charles  did 
really  grant  the  commission  to  the  Irish  rebels  appear  to  base  their  con- 
clusion principally  on  the  following  argument.    The  seal  affixed  is  that  of 
Scotland,  and  the  date  of  it  1  Oct.  1641.   During  the  troubles  in  Scotland 
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the  custody  of  the  broad  seal  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  enjoyed  the  king's  confidence  and  been 
entrusted  by  him  with  the  task  of  managing  Scotland  and  reducing 
the  recalcitrant  Scots  to  submission.  Both  he  and  his  underkeeper 
John  Hamilton  were  looked  upon  as  ardent  royalists.  According  to 
the  author  of  the  '  Mystery  of  Iniquity,'  Endymion  Porter,  who  after- 
wards played  a  part  in  the  Glamorgan  transactions,  and  whose  subser- 
viency to  Charles  is  regarded  as  an  assured  fact,  was  also  sometimes 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  seal.  Now  on  30  September  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Scotch  parliament  on  the  nomination  of  the  king  to  appoint  the 
earl  of  Loudon  chancellor,  and  the  seal  was  to  be  handed  over  to  him  on 
2  October.  On  the  1st,  then,  it  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  If,  then, 
the  king  had  determined  to  grant  a  commission  to  the  Irish,  it  is  supposed 
that  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  by  working  on  the  loyalty  of 
Hamilton  or  the  underkeeper  or  Endymion  Porter  for  him  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  seal  on  that  day.  Further,  some  time  between  the  1st  and  the 
8th  it  is  known  that  Lord  Dillon  was  despatched  into  Ireland  nominally 
to  take  his  seat  at  the  council-board.  What,  it  is  asked,  more  easy  than 
to  entrust  the  commission  to  him  ?  The  coincidence,  it  is  urged,  is 
at  least  extraordinarily  suspicious,  and  this  suspicion  amounts  almost  to 
certainty  when  we  remember  the  repeated  assertions  of  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neil  that  he  had  the  king's  commission  for  what  he  did.  Brodie,  Eeid» 
Burton,  and  Miss  Hickson  are  all  agreed  on  this  side. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  we  may  say  that  even  admitting  for  facts 
what  are  after  all  only  suppositions,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  pre- 
sumptive evidence.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  the  coincidence,  for  which 
there  is  another  reason.  The  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  document 
rests  entirely  on  the  supposed  loyalty  of  Hamilton.  (See  Brodie's  note, 
ii.  p.  378,  *  History  of  the  British  Empire.')  Now  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Hamilton  had  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  Loudon  gone  over  to  Argyle.  (See  the  letter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Wemyss  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  dated  Edinburgh,  25  Sept.,  printed  in 
Carte's  '  Original  Letters.')  '  It  had  gone  hard  with  the  Marquis  if  he 
had  not  fallen  in  with  Argyle,  who  will  bring  him  off.  For,  believe  it, 
the  people  here  are  much  incensed  against  him  ;  but  Argyle  and  he  are 
sworn  to  one  another,  and  so  think  to  carry  all  business.'  For  Hamilton's 
treachery  see  Mr.  Gardiner's  *  History  of  England,'  x.  p.  21-2.  It  was  his 
treachery  that  led  to  the  quarrel  with  Lord  Ker,  and  to  the  event  known 
as  the  Incident.  Of  the  conduct  of  Endymion  Porter  and  the  under- 
keeper we  know  nothing.  Further,  granting  that  there  was  a  commission, 
and  that  it  was  sent  by  Dillon,  can  we  believe  that  the  king  would  have 
entrusted  the  business  to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  and  not  to  the  marquis  of 
Antrim,  who  had  conducted  the  former  negotiations  ?  But  we  may  even 
go  farther,  and  ask  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Charles,  notwithstanding 
all  his  rash  and  foolish  actions,  would  ever  have  so  far  committed  himself  ? 
Miss  Hickson,  who  has  been  at  great  pains  over  this  subject,  has  alleged 
('  Irish  Massacres,'  i.  p.  116)  that  the  main  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  commission  rests  on  a  statement  made  by  Dean  Ker  to 
the  effect  that  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  at  his  trial  confessed  to  have  cut  off  the 
king's  seal  from  a  patent  he  found  in  Charlemont  castle  after  its  capture, 
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which  he  ordered  a  Mr.  Michael  Harrison  (if  he,  the  dean,  was  not  mis- 
taken in  the  Christian  name)  and  another  gentleman  (whose  name  the 
dean  had  forgotten)  to  affix  to  the  forged  commission.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  put  the  dean's  testimony  out  of  court,  though  not 
convinced  by  Miss  Hickson's  argument.  It  is  admitted  by  all  and  it 
is  beyond  dispute  that  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  denied  emphatically,  both  in 
court  and  on  the  scaffold,  that  he  had  ever  received  such  a  commission 
from  the  king.  And  this  the  dying  statement  of  a  Eoman  catholic,  who 
had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  making  the  admission  his 
judges  tried  to  extort  from  him,  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  what  we  know 
or  can  gather  regarding  the  history  of  this  commission. 

First :  Sir  Phelim  never  allowed  any  one  to  examine  it  so  closely  as  to 
be  able  to  detect  the  forged  seal.  Mr.  Michael  Harrison,  whose  deposition 
Miss  Hickson  prints  (i.  223-233),  and  who  was  the  chief  witness  against 
Sir  Phelim,  had  very  good  reason  to  deny  ever  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  forgery,  if  indeed  it  was  the  same  person,  who,  as  Sir  Phelim  (accord- 
ing to  Dean  Ker)  said,  fixed  the  seal  to  the  commission.  There  were 
many  witnesses  ready  to  swear  before  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
that  '  Sir  Phelim  had  often  told  them  he  had  a  commission  from  the  late 
king  for  what  he  acted  in  the  Kebellion  ;  '  but  no  one  could  say  that  he 
had  seen  it,  at  least  sufficiently  closely  to  recognise  the  seal.  And  it  was 
probably  owing  to  this  that  the  first  rumour  that  got  abroad  and  reached 
the  ears  of  the  English  parliament  was  that  it  was  the  great  seal  of 
England  that  was  attached  to  it.  Second  :  after  Sir  Phelim  had  effected 
his  purpose  of  inducing  the  people  to  believe  that  he  had  the  king's  war- 
rant for  his  rebellion,  nothing  more  was  said  about  the  commission. 
What  need,  we  ask,  for  all  those  stipulations  between  the  lords  of  the 
Pale  and  the  Ulster  Irish  respecting  the  loyalty  of  the  latter  if  the  former 
knew  that  the  king  had  commanded  them  to  rise  ?  Why  those  protesta- 
tions of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Ulster  Irish  themselves  if  they  knew 
they  had  a  commission  which  not  only  exonerated  them  but  also  author 
rised  their  actions  ?  Why  that  absolute  silence  regarding  a  commission, 
which  had  it  been  genuine  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Irish  both  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  at  any  time  during 
its  progress  ?  To  all  these  queries  there  is  but  one  answer — the  Irish  did 
not  possess  any  such  commission  as  is  pretended.  Bungler  that  he  was. 
Sir  Phelim's  only  object  was  to  deceive  his  countrymen  and  induce  them 
to  rise  in  rebellion,  whereas  they  needed  no  such  inducement.  That 
accomplished,  he  thought  no  more  about  it  till  he  was  placed  on  his  trial, 
and  then  (let  us  do  justice  to  his  courage,  for  personally  he  was  brave 
enough)  he  utterly  denied  the  charge  and  unburdened  his  conscience  of 
the  former  deception  he  had  practised  under  the  belief  that  the  justness  of 
his  cause  fully  warranted  it.  And,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  king  was  concerned, 
he  was  not  altogether  without  justification.  The  popular  belief  that  Charles 
was  somehow  or  other  mixed  up  in  the  business  was  not  without  founda- 
tion. For  though  we  must  exculpate  Charles  from  ever  having  granted 
this  commission,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  critics  he  must  appear 
morally  culpable  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  rebellion.  That  the  Ulster 
Irish  and  the  catholic  Irish  generally  would  ultimately  have  risen  is 
beyond  a  doubt ;  but  it  was  that  fatal  message  brought  by  Captain  Digby 
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to  the  earl  of  Antrim  that  inspired  them  with  the  courage  requisite  for 
the  immediate  undertaking.  What  the  last  message  was  that  Lord  Dillon 
brought  we  do  not  know,  only  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  not  to 
countermand  the  instructions  sent  by  Digby.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly likely  that  it  furnished  Sir  Plielim  and  Roger  Maguire  with  the 
materials  for  their  forgery.  If  further  proof  of  the  forgery  were  neces- 
sary, it  might  be  gathered  from  internal  evidence.  For,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
points  out  (x.  92,  n.),  Charles  would  never  have  spoken  of  the  presby- 
terians  as  protestants.  One  word  more.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  November  that  the  existence  of  the  com- 
mission became  known.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  existed  and  was  spoken 
about  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  depositions  printed  by  Miss  Hickson  to  prove  this  ;  but  what  puts 
it  beyond  a  doubt  is  a  proclamation  of  the  lords  justices  on  30  Oct.  against 
the  calumny  of  the  rebels  pretending  to  act  by  the  king's  commission 
(Nalson,  ii.  638).  R.  Dunlop. 


THE    BATTLE    OF   EDGEHILL. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  in  a  note  on  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  expresses  a  wish  '  that  some  competent  military  man, 
acquainted  with  the  tactics  and  means  of  attack  and  defence  which  were 
in  fashion  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  would  take  in  hand  the 
campaigns  of  our  English  Civil  War,  and  give  us  accurate  and  rational 
accounts  of  what  was  done.'  As  I  have  for  some  years,  during  time  that 
could  be  spared  from  professional  duties,  been  engaged  on  the  task  of 
collecting  materials  for  a  military  history  of  the  period  in  question,  I 
venture  to  put  before  the  readers  of  Mr.  Arnold's  note  some  of  the  con- 
clusions I  have  formed  regarding  this  particular  action.  Following  Mr. 
Arnold's. classification,  I  propose  to  examine,  first,  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation available  ;  and,  secondly,  the  obscurities,  contradictions,  and  omis- 
sions of  the  authorities. 

I.  Mr.  Arnold  ranges  the  sources  of  information  under  five  heads, 
including  contemporary  accounts,  either  by  eyewitnesses  or  by  those 
deriving  their  information  at  first  hand  from  such  observers,  and  also  those 
of  more  modern  historians. 

It  appears  to  me  preferable  to  consider  only  the  statements  made  by 
contemporaries.  It  is  true  that  the  statements  of  later  writers  deserve 
consideration  when  based  upon  documents  not  previously  available,  or 
upon  information  specially  acquired ;  but,  judging  from  internal  evidence, 
so  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  accounts  of  the  battle  given  by  any  of  the 
four  modern  writers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arnold. 

Taking,  therefore,  only  the  contemporary  authorities,  it  will  be  best 
to  group  them  into  two  classes — Royalist  and  Parliamentarian — and  to 
enter  each  authority  in  his  own  class  in  what  appears  to  be  the  order  of 
importance.  For  brevity's  sake  the  names  of  the  authorities  are  given  • 
shortly,  and,  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  original  documents,  indications 
are  also  given,  in  the  following  lists,  to  the  works  in  which  they  are  to  be 
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found,  and  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  for  MSS.  or  rare 
pamphlets. 

Boyalist  Authorities. 

I.  Official  Account,  Thorn.  Coll.  E  126.  24,  also  in  Eushworth. 
Q    [Clarendon  (History),  book  vi. 

(Clarendon,  MS.  of  Life,  Appendix  to  History,  edit.  1849. 

3.  Bulstrode,  Memoirs,  1721. 

4.  Account  in  Carte's  Letters,  vol.  i. 

5.  "Warwick,  Memoirs,  1701. 

6.  A  Eoyalist  in  London,  Harl.  MSS.  3783,  fol.  61,  62. 

7.  Bernard  Stuart,  in  Harl.  MSS.  3783,  fol.  60. 

8.  C.  H.,  in  Harl.  MSS.  3783,  fol.  63,  also  Ellis  Orig.  Letters,  Ser.  II.  iii.  301. 

9.  Vemey  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Commission). 
Heath's  Chronicle,  1676. 
Sanderson,  History  of  Charles  I,  1658. 

Parliamentarian  Authorities. 

1.  Official  Account  (by  six  colonels).  Thorn.  Coll.  E  124.  26,  also  in  Eushworth. 

2.  Fiennes'  Account,  Thorn.  Coll.  E  126.  38. 

3.  Wharton's  Account,  Thom.  Coll.  E  124.  32. 

4.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  1698. 

5.  T.  C.'s  Account,  Thom.  Coll.  E  128.  20. 

6.  J.  B.'s  Account,  Thom.  Coll.  E  124.  33. 

7.  A  Worthy  Divine,  Thom.  Coll.  E  124.  21. 

8.  Letter  to  Lord  Mayor,  Thom.  Coll.  E  124.  18. 

9.  Deserter's  Eeport  (cahed  by  Mr.  Arnold  '  The  Spy '),  Thom.  Coll.  E  244.  2. 

10.  Special  Passages,  No.  12,  Thom.  CoU.  E  126.  1. 

II.  Special  Passages,  No.  13,  Thom.  Coll.  E  126.  26. 

12.  Gentleman  of  Quahty,  Thom.  CoU.  E  124.  12. 

13.  Captain  Keightley's  Account,  Thom.  Coll.  E  126.  13. 

14.  HoUis,  Memoirs,  1699  (Maseres  tracts). 

15.  Various,  in  news  from  Oxford,  Thom.  Coll.  E  127.  6. 
Vicars  (God  in  Mount). 

May  (Parliamentary  History). 

Whitelocke  (Memorials). 

Eushworth  (Collections). 

Spalding  (History  of  the  troubles  in  reign  of  Charles  I.). 

Bailhe  (Letters). 

In  these  lists  the  authorities,  whose  accounts  are  evidently  based,  in 
more  or  less  degree,  on  the  statements  of  some  others  in  the  lists,  have 
not  been  distinguished  by  a  number.  They  all,  however,  were  in  the 
position  of  getting  information  at  first  hand,  and  occasionally  record 
facts  or  opinions  which  are  useful  to  the  student. 

By  comparing  these  lists  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Arnold,  it  will  be 
seen  that  an  addition  of  some  eight  authorities  has  been  made,  of  which 
number  the  royalist  accounts,  in  Carte's  Letters,  and  in  the  Harl.  MSS. 
are  of  considerable  importance.  The  Deserter's  Eeport  is  very  valuable  for 
its  statements  regarding  the  composition  of  the  king's  army,  and  for  the 
positive  estimate  it  gives  of  the  loss  of  the  royalists  at  the  battle.  In 
the  matter  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  authorities  I  am  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Arnold,  except  in  the  case  of  Bulstrode.  Bulstrode  was  a 
soldier,  had  been  under  fire  before,  and,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
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account,  separate  statements  of  which  are  corroborated  by  other  authori- 
ties, appears  to  have  carefully  observed  and  clearly  remembered  the  first 
stages  of  the  action.  As  he  was  one  who  pursued  to  Kineton,  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  detail  what  occurred  during  his  absence  from  the  field,  and 
he  is  candid  enough  to  point  out  that,  in  the  '  hurry  and  smoke '  of  a 
*  set  field,'  it  is  only  natural  that  a  '  man  takes  notice  of  nothing  but  what 
relates  to  his  own  safety.'  As  some  further  evidence  of  his  shrewd  and 
impartial  judgment,  it  may  be  noted  that  he  expressly  states,  with 
reference  to  the  result  of  the  action,  '  I  think  we  had  no  great  reason  to 
brag  of  a  victory.'  No  other  royalist  writer  makes,  with  reference  to  the 
general  result  of  the  day,  so  candid  an  admission. 

II.  In  discussing  the  obscurities,  contradictions,  and  omissions  of  the 
authorities,  Mr.  Arnold  notices  three  points  which  are  uncertain,  viz.  the 
action  of  the  royalist  left  wing,  the  disposition  of  the  parliamentary 
centre,  and  the  position,  in  battle  order,  of  the  cavalry  regiment  belonging 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  last  of  these  is  evidently,  however,  a  minor 
point,  when  compared  with  the  first  two  uncertainties.  But  other  diffi- 
culties not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arnold  exist,  such  as  the  numbers  of  the 
opposing  forces  ;  the  exact  method  adopted  by  each  party  of  marshalling 
its  forces ;  the  position  and  manner  of  employment  of  the  artillery ;  the 
various  tactical  changes  during  the  course  of  the  fight,  and  the  loss  on 
each  side.     I  purpose  to  consider  of  these — 

(a)  The  number  and  constitution  of  the  troops  engaged  on  each  side. 

(b)  Their  disposition  when  drawn  up  in  battle  order. 

(c)  The  main  features  of  the  combat. 

(a)  In  a  pamphlet  in  the  Thomason  Collection  (E  83.  9),  and  reprinted 
in  Mr.  Peacock's  army  lists,  will  be  found  the  first  published  lists  of  the 
forces  of  the  king  and  of  the  parliament,  Thomason  himself  notes,  in 
manuscript,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  (December  1642), 
which  fact  would  appear  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Peacock's  contention  that  these 
lists  were  not  published  till  after  1  Jan.  1643.  Whether  or  not  we  may 
fairly  accept  the  king's  list  as  representing  the  army  engaged  at  Edgehill, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  parliamentary  regiments  at  Edgehill  are  all  to 
be  found  in  the  pamphlet,  as  well  as  in  a  separate  list  of  the  army  raised 
under  Essex  (E  117.  3),  of  earlier  date.  So  that  the  lists  of  both  royal 
and  parliamentary  armies  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  representing,  on  the 
whole,  the  forces  employed  at  Edgehill,  due  allowances  being  made  for  the 
absence  of  certain  regiments  on  detached  duty.  At  this  stage  of  the 
inquiry  the  Deserter's  Report  is  of  singular  interest  and  great  importance. 

The  king's  '  marching  army  '  is  stated  in  the  pamphlet  to  consist  of 
fourteen  regiments  of  foot,  each  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  men, 
and  some  one  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry.  We  know,  however,  from 
Olarendon  and  others  that,  by  the  time  the  king  advanced  on  London 
from  the  borders  of  Wales,  the  cavalry  had  been,  by  the  efforts  of  Rupert, 
much  improved  and  increased  in  numbers.  According  to  Clarendon,  the 
army  of  the  king,  within  three  weeks  of  coming  to  Shrewsbury,  amounted 
to  six  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and  one  thousand  dragoons, 
the  foot  being  divided  into  three  brigades.  Confirmation  of  this  statement 
occurs  in  a  pamphlet,  '  A  Remonstrance  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Kings 
Armie  ...  12   Oct.   1642'    (E  121.  36),  which   states  that  a  general 
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muster  of  the  royal  army  was  attended  by  6,300  foot  and  1,950  horse. 
The  Deserter's  Account,  written  after  Edghill,  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
army  list.  He  gives  fifteen  regiments  of  foot,  six  regiments  (forty  troops, 
some  very  weak)  of  horse,  and  four  regiments  of  dragoons  ;  and  twelve  of 
these  infantry  regiments,  mentioned  by  him,  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  army 
list.  As  he  also  gives  the  names  of  the  colonels  who  commanded  four 
regiments  that  were  cut  to  pieces  at  Edgehill,  we  obtain,  by  comparing  his 
statements  with  the  list  of  regiments  in  the  army  list,  a  tolerably  accurate 
method  of  computing  the  royalist  force  engaged  at  Edgehill,  though  not  sO' 
certainly  as  to  give  the  actual  names  of  all  the  regiments. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  army  the  matter  is  more  clear.  We  can,  by 
comparing  the  army  list  with  the  various  independent  statements  made 
by  the  different  authorities,  not  only  arrive  at  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the 
numbers  engaged,  but  at  a  probability,  which  is  almost  certainty,  of  the 
actual  distribution  of  this  force  on  the  field. 

As  regards  the  royalist  army  at  Edgehill,  the  following  statements  ara 
made  : — 

Official  Account  (Parliamentary).     Most  of  horse  on  right  wing.     Left  wing; 

only  ten  troops.      The  foot  '  appeared  to  us  divided  into  nine  great  bodies.' 

King's  forces  larger  than  expected,  and  estimated  by  some   at  18,000,  by 

others  at  14,000. 
Fiennes  mentions  a  similar  disposition  of  the  horse,  adding  that  there  were 

dragoons  also  on  the  left  wing. 
T.  C.  estimates  the  army  at  24,000 — an  evident  exaggeration. 
Captain  Keightley  says  fifteen  regiments  of  foot,  and  sixty  regiments  (he  means 

troops)  of  horse. 
Bulstrode  gives  no  detail  of  numbers,  but  mentions  that  dragoons  were  on  both 

flanks,  and  that  the  reserve  consisted  of  600  horse  under  Carnarvon.  • 
Bernard  Stuart  states  that  the  king  had  12,000  foot  before  the  battle. 
The  Deserter  says  the  king  lost  2,000  killed  or  dispersed. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  a  careful  study  of  all  the  authorities 
bearing  on  this  point  are — That  the  total  royalist  force  at  Edgehill 
amounted  to  13,000  or  14,000  men,  of  which  9,000  or  10,000  were  in- 
fantry, and  4,000  were  horse  and  dragoons.  There  was,  besides,  a  small 
train  of  artillery. 

The  parliamentary  forces  may  be  estimated  with  greater  certainty. 
The  army  list,  already  quoted,  gives  20  regiments  of  foot,  each  nominally 
1,200  men;  75  troops  of  horse,  each  troop  consisting  of  60  men  ;  5  troops 
of  dragoons,  each  100  strong ;  besides  certain  special  troops,  such  as  3 
companies  of  firelocks,  100  cuirassiers,  50  carbines  (these  two  forming 
Essex's  lifeguard),  and  a  train  of  artillery.  The  75  troops  of  horse 
were,  apparently,  '  regimented  '  under  six  colonels. 

A  list  of  the  regiments — which  are  always  distinguished  in  the  various 
accounts  by  the  names  of  their  colonels — is  of  great  importance  in  deciding 
the  actual  details  of  the  combat  and  the  position  of  the  troops. 

Names  of  the  Colonels  comTnanding  Begiments  in  the  Parliamentary  Army. 

Earl  of  Essex. 

Sir  John  Meyrick.     (Left  at  Worcester.) 

Earl  of  Peterborough.     (In  Banbury.) 
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Earl  of  Stamford.     (At  Hereford.) 

Lord  Say. 

Lord  Wharton. 

Lord  Bochford.     (At  Coventry.     Came  up  on  Monday.) 

Lord  St.  John.     (Worcester.) 

Lord  Brook. 

Lord  Mandevile. 

Lord  Roberts. 

Colonel  Cholmley. 

Colonel  HoUis. 

Colonel  Bamfield.     (?  '  Barkham  '  of  The  Worthy  Divine.      May  have  been  in 

Banbury.     Whitlock  says  two  regiments  in  Banbury.) 
Colonel  Grantham.    (Escorting  guns  and  train.   Arrives  Sunday  night  on  field.) 
Sir  W"m.  Constable. 
Colonel  Ballard. 
Sir  Wm.  Fairfax. 
Colonel  Charles  Essex. 
Colonel  Ha^njyden.     (Escorting  train.     Arrives  Sunday  night.) 

In  this  list  the  regiments  belonging  to  the  officers  whose  names  are 
printed  in  italics  were,  according  to  different  parliamentary  authorities, 
not  at  Edgehill,  being  on  detached  duty  as  entered  opposite  to  the  name 
of  each  concerned.  The  rest  are  exactly  twelve  in  number,  and  all  of 
them  are  mentioned  as  being  at  Edgehill. 

As  regards  the  parliamentary  army  at  Edgehill,  the  following  state- 
ments are  made  by  the  authorities  : — 

Official  account  (parliamentary)  definitely  states  that  at  Edgehill  there  were 
eleven  regiments  of  foot,  forty-two  troops  of  horse,  and  seven  hundred 
dragoons. 

Fiennes  has  an  extra  infantry  regiment,  and  makes  no  mention  of  dragoons. 

Wharton  agrees  generally  with  the  official  account,  though  he  understates  the 
cavalry. 

T.  C.  has  thirteen  regiments  foot,  thirty-eight  troops  horse,  and  one  thousand 
dragoons. 

The  Worthy  Divine  has  twelve  regiments  foot,  fifty  troops  horse,  and  two 
regiments  dragoons.  As  this  writer  was  one  who  passed  from  rank  to  rank, 
exhorting  the  troops  to  the  fight,  his  statement,  when  it  differs  from  the 
official  accoimt,  deserves  to  be  carefully  weighed.  Vicars  (God  in  Mount), 
it  may  be  remarked,  states  there  were  eleven  or  twelve  regiments  of  foot 
present. 

Captain  Keightley's  estimate  is  very  similar  to  the  official  accoimt. 

Clarendon  (History),  stating  that  the  parliamentary  forces  were  superior  to  the 
royalist,  mentions  that  their  right  wing  consisted  of  two  regiments  (i.e.  ten 
or  twelve  troops)  of  horse,  and  the  left  of  one  thousand  horse.  There  was 
also,  he  says,  a  '  good  reserve  '  of  horse. 

Taking  the  actual  regiments  mentioned  by  name  in  the  various 
authorities,  we  find  that  there  must  have  been  on  the  ground  12  regiments 
of  foot,  42  troops  of  horse,  and  700  to  1,000  dragoons  ;  and,  allowing 
for  incomplete  numbers,  that  Essex  must  have  commanded  in  the  field 
a  force  amounting  to  11,000  infantry  and  3,000  horse  and  dragoons. 
While  superior,  therefore,  to  the  king  in  infantry,  he  was  weaker  in  cavalry ; 
and,  taking  into  consideration  the  greater  relative  importance  of  cavalry 
in  those  days,  as  well  as  the  superior  quality  of  the  king's  horse,  it  may 
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be  assumed  that,  "while  the  two  armies  were  numerically  about  equal,  the 
preponderance  of  strength  was  on  the  side  of  the  royalists. 

(b)  My  investigations  incline  me  to  differ  considerably  from  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  former  writers  regarding  the  ranging  of  the  opposing 
armies  in  battle  order.  In  studying  a  matter  so  technical  as  this  is,  it  is 
essential,  as  Mr.  Arnold  points  out,  that  the  evolutions  and  tactics  em- 
ployed at  the  time  should  be  clearly  understood. 

The  methods  of  warfare  in  use  during  the  civil  war  were  animated 
with  the  spirit,  and  directly  based  on  the  practice,  of  the  two  great  cap- 
tains of  the  age — Maurice  of  Nassau  and  Gustavus  Adolphus.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  officers  employed  on  both  sides  had  served  their 
a.pprenticeships  under  one  or  other  of  these  leaders.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Clarendon  himself  (History),  in  referring  to  the  very  battle  we 
are  now  considering,  states  that  Rupert  had  drawn  a  '  figure  '  for  the 
marshalling  of  the  royal  army  (note  that  Lloyd  in  his  '  Memoires ' 
states  that  Euthven  marshalled  the  royal  army),  while  Lindsey,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, '  prefers '  another  '  figure  '  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  practised  under  the  Nassau  princes,  under  whom  both  he 
and  Essex  had  held  commands.  It  will  shortly  be  shown  that  the 
formations  respectively  adopted  by  the  royalists  and  parliamentarians 
at  Edgehill  were  essentially  different  in  principle — that  of  Essex  being 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Netherland  princes,  while  that 
'of  the  royalists  was  somewhat  exceptional.  May  we  not  surmise,  there- 
fore, that  one  of  the  grounds  of  Lindsey's  resignation  of  the  general 
direction  of  the  action  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  judgment  of  the  king 
in  favour  of  the  '  figure  '  proposed  or  advocated  by  Rupert ;  that  it  was 
on  this  '  figure  '  that  the  royalists  were  ranged ;  and  that  it  was  in  part 
due  to  these  new  evolutions  that  the  king  at  Edgehill  failed  to  secure 
the  victory  so  confidently  expected  by  his  officers  at  the  opening  of  the 
fight? 

In  drawing  up  troops  of  all  arms  '  in  battalia,'  as  the  term  used  at  the 
time  was — a  term  which  Mr.  Sanford  somewhat  incorrectly  translates 
(p.  520)  by  '  setting  themselves  in  battalion ' — the  usual  custom  was  to 
have,  in  first  line,  a  certain  number  of  infantry  '  tertia,'  or  regiments,  in 
the  centre,  and  to  '  wing,'  or  flank,  these  with  horse  and  dragoons. 
Sometimes  the  intervals  between  these  bodies  were  very  small — not  more 
than  twenty-five  yards  ;  but  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  better  practice  to  allow  intervals  between  the  bodies  at  least  equal 
to  the  frontage  occupied  by  one  of  them.  About  100  or  150  yards  in 
rear  of  the  first  line,  a  second  line,  arranged  similarly  to  the  first  line, 
was  drawn  up,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  regiments  of  the  second 
line  faced  the  intervals  of  the  first  line,  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
the  disastrous  confusion  that  would  inevitably  occur  were  the  first  line 
broken  and  forced  back  on  the  second.  Occasionally  a  third  line  sup- 
ported the  second  ;  the  depth  between  the  second  and  third  lines  being, 
however,  twice  as  great  as  that  between  the  first  and  second.  The  pro- 
portion of  cavalry  in  such  a  third  line  was  usually  greater  than  in  either 
of  the  other  two  lines.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bayonet,  although 
invented  about  1640,  had  not  at  this  time  come  into  general  use  any- 
where, and  certainly  not  in  England,  as  in  Sir  James  Turner's  miHtary 
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essays  (1683)  the  pike  is  mentioned  as  still  being  in  use,  and  this  weapon 
continued  to  be  the  regular  '  white  arm '  of  the  infantry  till  quite  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  '  Gentleman's  Dictionary '  (1703)  it  is 
alluded  to  as  having  only  lately  become  obsolete.  The  infantry  '  tertia  ' 
were,  in  consequence,  composed  of  musketeers  and  pikemen  in  varying  pro- 
portions. About  the  time  of  the  civil  war  the  musketeers  were  never  less 
in  number,  and  usually  somewhat  more  numerous,  than  the  pikemen. 
These  latter  occupied  the  centre  of  the  regiment  in  parade  formations  and 
field  evolutions,  the  whole  body  being  drawn  up  ten,  eight,  or  six  deep  in 
file,  the  last  number  being,  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  almost  universally  adopted.  The  cavalry  were  drawn  up  similarly, 
either  by  troops,  or  by  regiments  composed  of  several  troops.  The  troop 
comprised  certain  officers,  trumpeters,  and  fifty  or  sixty  sabres.  The  ordi- 
nary cavalry  were  armed  with  the  sword  and  a  '  case  '  of  pistols.  Lancers 
were  rarely  employed  during  the  war,  but  heavily  armed  cuirassiers  were 
much  thought  of,  and  frequently  employed.  Cavalry  bodies  were,  in  most 
cases,  drawn  up  three  deep.  Dragoons,  at  the  time,  were  essentially 
mounted  infantry  ;  and  in  these  modern  days,  when  the  use  of  such  a  body 
of  troops  is  being  revived,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  various  duties  on 
which  they  used  to  be  employed  during  the  civil  wars.  In  a  general  action 
they  were  frequently  mixed  with  cavalry,  or  used  to  occupy  posts  on  the 
flanks  of  the  line.  Infantry,  usually  '  commanded  '  (i.e.  selected) 
musketeers,  were  often  *  lined '  (or  mixed)  in  small  bodies  with  the 
cavalry,  with  the  object  of  breaking  by  their  fire  the  charge  of  the  oppos- 
ing cavalry.  This  plan,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  the  invention  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  but,  as  a  fact,  it  is  older,  having  been  employed  in 
France  nearly  a  century  earlier  than  the  time  of  Gustavus.  Sometimes 
lines  of  battle  were  drawn  up  by  intermingling  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
but  the  more  general  plan  was  as  has  been  described. 

The  artillery  was  at  this  time  very  deficient  in  mobility.  Its  practice 
also  appears  to  have  been  very  uncertain,  and  usually  very  bad.  But  no 
doubt  its  moral  effect,  especially  against  cavalry,  was  considerable.  In 
battle  order  it  was  usually  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  line  towards  the 
flanks ;  it  also  was  used,  when  large  intervals  separated  the  units  of  the 
first  line,  to  occupy  those  intervals.  The  germ  of  a  light  field  gun  already 
existed — the  '  leather  pieces  '  so  frequently  mentioned  in  contemporary 
accounts — and  such  lighter  pieces  were  beginning  to  be  employed  as 
battahon  guns.  The  leather  guns,  it  may  be  stated,  consisted  of  a  light 
copper  or  brass  tube  surrounded  with  hempen  cord,  which  again  was 
covered  with  leather  ;  examples  of  such  guns  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
museums  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  battle  of  Edgehill  almost  every  one  of  the  technical  points 
alluded  to  was  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  either  the  royalists  or  their 
opponents.  If  anyone  should  wish  to  study  this  part  of  the  subject 
more  in  detail,  perhaps  the  work  of  Sir  James  Turner  ('  Pallas  Armata,' 
1688)  is  the  best  authority.  He  is  clearer,  and  more  definite  in  state- 
ment, than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  Chapter  XVII.,  '  On 
Embattelling,'  while  stating  the  more  modern  practice  in  use  when  he 
wrote,  he  constantly  makes  references  to  the  older  methods. 

Before  discussing  the  actual  battle  orders  at  Edgehill,  it  may  be  as  well 
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to  mention  that  regiments  then,  as  now,  were  usually  brigaded  under  the 
command  of  a  general  officer,  or  a  colonel.  The  brigades  consisted 
usually  of  three  or  four  regiments,  and  as  in  marching  order  the  whole 
army  was  divided  into  three  bodies,  called  respectively  the  '  van '  the 
*  battle,'  and  the  '  rear,'  it  follows  that  at  Edgehill,  where  the  infantry  of 
both  sides  consisted,  in  each  case,  of  three  brigades,  each  of  these  brigades 
would  naturally  be  called  the  van,  battle,  or  rear,  according  to  the  order 
of  march  adopted  on  that  particular  day.  The  importance  of  this 
consideration  will  be  evident  a  little  further  on. 

As  regards  the  marshalling  of  the  army  of  the  parliament,  the  follow- 
ing statements  are  made  by  our  authorities  : 

Parliamentary  official  account.  Right  wing  horse  three  regiments,  viz.  Essex's 
regiment  commanded  by  Stapleton,  Balfour's  regiment,  and  Fielding's 
regiment. 

Next  these,  the  foot  in  three  brigades  : 
1st.  The  '  van  ' — Meldrum. 
2nd.  The  '  middle  ' — Colonel  Chas.  Essex. 

3rd.  '  In  the  rear ' — Colonel  BaUard's  brigade.  This  consisted  of  the 
regiments  of  Lord  Essex,  Colonel  Ballard,  Lord  Brook,  and  Colonel 
HoUis. 

In  the  left  wing  twenty-four  troops  commanded  by  Sir  James  Ramsay. 

Fiennes  agrees  entirely  with  the  official  account,  notwithstanding  that  he,  by  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  or  of  memory,  curiously  transposes  the  words  '  right '  and 
'  left.'  He  adds  that  the  foot  was  '  a  good  space  '  behind  the  horse  '  when 
we  began  to  charge.'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  personally  was  in 
Balfour's  regiment  of  horse  on  the  right  wing.  He  also  states  a  fact  which, 
on  account  of  his  position  on  the  field,  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing, 
viz.  that  Fielding's  cavalry  regiment  was  behind  the  other  two  regiments 
and  in  second  line. 

The  lord  mayor's  correspondent  (No.  8  parliamentary  authority)  states  that  the 
wings  of  cavalry  were  flanked  with  dragoons. 

T.  C.  states  that  the  left  wing  (of  foot)  consisted  of  five  regiments  (Wharton, 
Mandevile,  Chohnley,  Colonel  Essex,  and  Fairfax),  that  of  Fairfax  being  in 
the  rear. 

The  right  wing  (of  foot)  consisted  of  the  '  lord  general's '  regiments  (i.e. 
Essex's),  and  comprised  Essex's  own  foot  regiment,  and  those  of  Brook, 
Roberts,  Hollis,  and  Meldrum.  (Meldrum  was  colonel  of  Lord  Say's  regi- 
ment at  Edgehdl ;  see  J.  B.'s  statement.) 

Official  royalist  account.  On  left  flank  of  enemy  a  hedge  was  occupied  by 
musketeers. 

Bulstrode.  Enemy  had  entrenched  their  guns.  Their  horse  were  '  lined  '  with 
foot  on  left  wing,  and  spaced  at  intervals  for  entrance  of  reserve  of  horse. 
On  enemy's  right  were  some  '  briars  '  occupied  by  dragoons. 

Three  guns  from  left  wing  of  enemy  fire  on  royahst  advancing  cavalry. 

Bernard  Stuart  says  guns  were  '  Hned  '  among  the  parliamentary  horse,  thus 
corroborating  Bulstrode. 

London  royalist  says  '  left  wing  '  of  enemy  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  foot 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  horse. 

Clarendon  (History)  says  there  were  hedges  on  right  of  enemy's  line,  occupied  by 
musketeers ;  that  on  this  flank  were  two  regiments  of  horse,  while  on  left 
flank  there  was  one  thousand  horse  under  Sir  James  Ramsay.  The  '  reserve  * 
of  horse  was  a  '  good '  one. 

Taking  all  these  statements  together,  and  with   proper  allowance  for 
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relative  weight,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  drawing  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

At  Edgehill,  Essex's  battle  order  was  in  two  lines,  each  line  consisting 
in  the  centre  of  infantry  regiments,  drawn  up,  probably  at  full  intervals, 
with  cavalry  on  both  flanks. 

The  first  line,  commencing  from  its  own  right,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing detail : — 

1.  Dragoons  occupying  enclosed  and  broken  groxmd. 

2.  Cavalry  regiment  under  Stapleton. 

3.  Cavalry  regiment  under  Balfour. 

4.  Eoberts  ] 

Constable  I  1st  infantry  brigade  under  M eldrum — the  '  van.' 

Say  (Meldrum)  J 

5.  Essex  (Colonel  Charles)  \ 

Wharton  I  2nd  infantry  brigade  under  Colonel  Essex — 

Mandevile  I  the  '  middle.' 

Cholmley  j 

6.  Left  wing  of  horse,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  twenty-four  troops,  probably 

'  regimented  '  into  three  or  four  regiments,  and  commanded  by  Sir  James 
Kamsay.  This  cavalry  was  '  lined  '  with  selected  musketeers  of  Ballard's 
and  HoHis's  regiments. 

7.  Dragoons  and  musketeers  occupying  enclosed  and  broken  ground. 

The  second  line,  commencing  enumeration  from  the  right,  was  as 
follows : 

1.  Fielding's  cavalry  regiment. 

2.  Lord  Essex's  regiment    \ 
Lord  Brook's  regiment 
Ballard's  regiment 
HoUis's  regiment 
Fairfax's  regiment 

3.  Cavalry.     Some  of  the  twenty-four  troops  commanded  by  Eamsay.     As  the 

action  commenced  it  is  probable  that  the  cavalry  of  the  second  line,  on  this 
left  flank,  gradually  reinforced  the  first  line  with  the  object  of  preventing 
outflankment  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  royal  cavalry  under  Eupert. 

For  every  detail  given  above  authority  can  be  cited  ;  more  space  than 
is  here  available  would,  however,  be  required,  if  we  were  to  examine  fully 
the  grounds  and  arguments  for  each  statement. 

The  artillery  was  probably  placed  in  front  of  the  first  line,  towards 
the  flanks,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  regiments.  In  the  cases  of 
both  infantry  and  cavalry  the  bodies  were  originally  drawn  up  at  good 
intervals  ;  probably  on  the  left  wing,  as  the  possibility  of  being  outflanked 
by  the  royalist  cavalry  declared  itself,  the  first  line  was  gradually  extended 
towards  the  threatened  flank,  by  bringing  up  the  regiments  of  the  second 
line  of  cavalry  to  reinforce  the  first  line. 

The  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  royalist  forces  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  equal  probability.  The  authorities  give  us,  however,  some 
indications  of  the  formation  adopted  by  the  king's  marshal : — 

Official  royalist  account  says  that  there  were  dragoons  on  the  left  wing. 
Clarendon   says  the   infantry   consisted  of  three  brigades,  respectively  com- 
manded by  Sir  N.  Byron,  Colonel  Wentworth,  and  Colonel  Fielding.     The 


The  first  four  regiments  mentioned  forming 
Ballard's  brigade,  and  Fairfax's  regiment  form- 
ing part  of  Colonel  Charles  Essex's  brigade. 
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king's  giiards  and  Lindsay's  regiment  stood  next  each  other  in  the  line  of 
battle.  The  greater  part  of  the  dragoons  were  on  the  left  wing,  the  cavalry 
here  being  under  Wilmot.  Lord  Byron  commanded  a  reserve  of  horse  con- 
sisting only  of  his  own  regiment.  As  the  result  of  the  action,  only  one 
brigade  of  foot  was  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder. 

Bulstrode  states  that  the  whole  army  was  in  one  '  body,'  the  horse  being  on  the 
wings.  The  horse  were  drawn  up  three  deep,  the  foot  six  deep.  The  cavalry 
regiment  of  the  prince  of  Wales  (in  which  he  himself  rode)  was  in  the  right 
wing,  which  was  flanked  by  dragoons  under  Washington.  The  other  flank 
was  covered  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons  imder  Lisle  and  Ennis.  There  was, 
he  says,  a  reserve  of  six  hundred  horse  under  Carnarvon. 

Warwick,  however,  states  that  there  were  two  bodies  of  reserve  cavalry  com- 
manded, the  one  by  Digby,  the  other  by  Byron. 

Ofl&cial  parliamentary  account  says  that  the  royal  foot  were  '  divided  into  nine 
great  bodies,'  and  that  these  '  came  up  all  in  front.'  The  horse  and  dragoons 
amounted  in  all  to  four  thousand,  of  which  number  only  ten  troops  of  horse 
were  on  the  left  wing.  By  implication  we  can  gather  that  the  extreme  left  of 
the  royahst  foot  was  occupied  by  the  king's  guards  and  Lindsay's  regiment. 
At  the  close  of  the  action  two  regiments  of  the  king's  foot  retired  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  made  a  stand  on  some  guns  protected  either  by  an  entrench- 
ment or  by  a  natural  ditch. 

The  Deserter  mentions  that  four  regiments  were  practically  annihilated  at  the 
battle,  and  that  the  regiment  of  Sir  L.  Dives  also  suffered  much  loss. 

Taking  these  statements  one  with  another,  the  most  that  can  be  said 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  royal  army  is  that  the  battle  order  con- 
sisted of  a  single  line  of  nine  regiments  of  infantry,  flanked,  as  usual,  by 
cavalry,  the  greater  portion  of  which — i.e.  about  fifteen  hundred  horse — 
were  in  the  right  wing  under  the  command  of  Rupert.  The  brigade 
originally  detailed  for  the  reduction  of  Banbury  is  stated  to  have  been 
that  commanded  by  Sir  N.  Byron,  and  its  force  is  said  (ofiScial  account) 
to  have  been  4,000  men.  As  the  Deserter  says  the  regiment  of  guards 
contained  1,500  men  (the  parliamentary  authorities  also  testifying  to  its 
strength),  and  as  it  is  probable  that  Lindsay's  regiment  was  also  a  strong 
one,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  to  suppose  that  the  brigade  of  Sir 
N.  Byron  included  these  regiments  and  occupied  the  left  of  the  infantry 
line.  Beyond  this  nothing  definite  can  be  asserted  as  regards  the  dis- 
position of  the  infantry.  The  dragoons  were  employed  on  both  flanks, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  small  reserve  body  of  cavalry  on  each 
wing,  Carnarvon  (or  Digby)  in  command  of  that  on  the  left,  in  all  some 
six  hundred  sabres,  and  Byron  in  command  of  that  on  the  right,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  some  four  hundred  sabres.  This  position  is  given  to 
Byron's  command,  as  Clarendon  says  that  the  reserve,  which  he  also 
states  was  commanded  by  Byron,  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  parlia- 
mentary cavalry  when  broken  by  Rupert's  charge.  The  royal  artillery 
was  probably  disposed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  parlia- 
ment, though  it  is  most  likely  that  several  guns  were  massed  at  a  spot 
which  gave  them  protection  and  possibly  a  command  of  fire ;  for  the 
retreating  infantry,  it  is  stated,  fell  back  on  some  such  position. 

(c)  In  considering  the  main  features  of  the  actual  combat,  the  theories, 
relating  to  the  marshalling  of  the  forces,  which  are  now  advanced,  fit  in 
very  well  with  the  statements  made  by  the  different  authorities.  The 
action  is  commenced  by  artillery  fire,  which  is,  comparatively  speaking. 
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harmless  ;  the  parHamentary  left  wmg  is  outflanked  by  Eupert,  and  after 
the  dragoons  on  both  wings  have  cleared  the  hedges  and  enclosures  the 
great  cavalry  attack  takes  place.  Eupert's  charge  is  perfectly  successful, 
and  the  broken  and  disorganised  enemy  are  thrown  back  on  the  flank  of 
the  infantry  line,  and,  in  the  main,  on  the  flank  regiments  of  the  second 
line.  At  the  same  time,  the  infantry  of  the  left  in  first  line  are  taken  by 
panic  and,  breaking  away,  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  rout ;  the  pursuit 
to  Kineton  takes  place.  Meanwhile  Wilmot,  on  the  left  wing,  has  been 
gaining  ground  to  the  front  as  well  as  to  the  flank,  and  finally  charges, 
and  routs,  Fielding's  regiment  standing  in  second  line ;  Stapleton's  and 
Balfour's  regiments  are  missed  altogether,  having  probably  advanced 
forwards  and  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  line,  to  meet  and  deal 
with  the  royalist  infantry  of  the  left.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
cavalry,  the  reserves  even  having  joined  in  the  headlong  pursuit,  this 
infantry  is  at  last  destroyed  by  the  combined  exertions  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  the  remaining  regiments  of  the  king's  army  sullenly  fall 
back  on  their  guns.  At  this  juncture  the  royalist  cavalry  begins  to 
return  in  broken  order,  having  been  checked  in  the  pursuit  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  parliamentary  force  escorting  the  train.  It  is  yet  possible 
to  retrieve  the  day,  but  the  ruin  of  their  infantry  makes  these  ill-dis- 
ciplined cavaliers  very  unwilling  to  undertake  any  further  effort,  and  the 
battle  comes  to  a  standstill.  As  Clarendon  says,  '  the  hope  of  so  glorious 
a  day  was  quite  vanished ;  '  and  the  two  armies,  or  rather  the  rem- 
nants of  them,  stand  in  the  twilight  of  the  waning  day,  uncertainly 
watching  each  other,  till  '  night,  the  common  friend  to  weary'd  and  dis- 
may'd  armies,'  parts  them.  And  so  ends  the  first  of  those  drawn  battles, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  instances  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war. 

The  battle  of  Edgehill  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  force  of  the 
military  maxim,  the  utterance  of  which  is  often  attributed  to  some  great 
modern  leader,  but  which,  if  not  stated  at  some  still  earlier  period  by 
some  more  ancient  tactician,  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Art  of  War '  of  Eoger 
earl  of  Orrery  (1677),  where  it  is  laid  down  that '  whoever  has  the  last 
reserves  is  very  likely  at  last  to  be  the  victorious.'  W.  G.  Eoss. 


THE    ASSASSINATION   OF   GUSTAVUS   III   OF    SWEDEN. 

The  assassination  of  Gustavus  III  (16  March  1792),  at  the  very  moment 
when  that  adventurous  prince  was  about  to  lead  the  first  coalition 
against  revolutionary  France,  was  an  event  of  European  importance.  It 
is  not,  however,  with  the  consequences  of  the  catastrophe,  but  with  the 
catastrophe  itself,  that  we  now  propose  to  briefly  deal,  for  documents  have 
only  recently  come  to  light  which  make  it  necessary  to  completely  rewrite 
the  history  of  the  fatal  masquerade  at  which  the  '  royal  charmer '  lost  his 
life.  Sierakowski's  circumstantial  description  ^  of  the  murder,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  authorised  version,  and  of  which  the  numerous  French 
versions  are  only  so  many  copies,  may  now  be  regarded  as  apocryphal.    As 

'  Histoire  deVassassinatde  Gustave  III.  .  .  Parunofficicriwlonais  [Count  Siera- 
kowski]  Umoin  oculaire.    Paris,  1797. 
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early  as  1835  the  author  of  the  article  '  Ankarstrom '  in  the  '  Biografiskt 
Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  svenska  Man,'  submitted  this  histoire  of  a 
Umoin  oculaire  to  such  a  damaging  criticism  that  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  the  historian  SchinkeP  making  use  of  it  twenty  years 
later.  Still,  it  remained  the  only  account  by  a  professed  eyewitness  till 
the  executors  of  the  historian  Fryxell,  in  1882,  published  the  Lowenhjelm 
MS.^  Lowenhjelm  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  king  throughout 
the  16  March,  and  was  the  first  to  hasten  to  his  side  after  he  was 
wounded.  His  evidence  is  therefore  valuable,  especially  as  it  is  partly 
corroborated  by  two  other  independent  witnesses.  G.  M.  Armfelt,  Gus- 
tavus's  favourite,  was  not  at  the  masquerade  when  the  shot  was  fired, 
but  he  arrived  ten  minutes  afterwards,  and  both  his  account  *  of  what  he 
saw,  and  the  report  of  the  Prussian  minister  Brockhausen  ^  to  his  court 
(Brockhausen  saw  the  king  almost  immediately  after  the  catastrophe), 
agree  with  Lowenhjelm's  narrative.  "With  the  aid  of  these  materials, 
supplemented  by  the  brief  sketches  of  Aiguila  ^  and  Schartau,^  who  seem 
to  have  had  access  to  other  contemporary  sources,  as  well  as  by  the 
'  Anteckningar '  of  Schroderheim,®  who  was  with  the  king  in  his  last 
illness  every  day  till  he  died,  we  are  now  able  to  construct  a  coherent 
narrative  of  the  masked  ball  without  having  resort  to  Sierakowski  at  all. 

The  idea  of  a  regicide  had  long  been  floating  in  the  air,  but  it  seems  to 
have  first  assumed  a  practical  shape  in  the  narrow  mind  and  ferocious 
heart  of  ex-captain  Jakob  Johan  Anckarstrom,  a  typical  fanatic,  with  an 
imaginary  personal  wrong  ^  to  revenge.  Anckarstrom  soon  found  accom- 
plices in  Count  Clas  Frederik  Horn,  a  frothy  young  visionary,  saturated 
with  the  most  virulent  Jacobinism,  but  who  at  first  shrank  from  murder 
as  '  too  inhuman  an  expedient,'  and  in  Count  A.  L.  Ribbing,  an  ex-officer 
of  the  guards,  who  from  his  tenderest  infancy  had  been  taught  to  regard 
the  king  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  "When,  then.  Miss  de  Geer  rejected 
Eibbing's  suit  in  favour  of  Baron  Essen,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
royal  equerries,  the  former  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  was  at 
the  instigation  of  Gustavus,  and  swore  to  be  revenged.  Eibbing  possessed 
a  resolute  temper,  and  all  the  sagacity  which  Anckarstrom  and  Horn 
needed.  He  readily  entered  into  their  plans,  although  doubting  at  first 
whether  they  were  really  in  earnest,  especially  after  three  attempts  by 
Anckarstrom  to  kill  the  king  at  the  opera  house  had  all  miscarried.  The 
Gefle  Riksdag  intervened.  Thither  Anckarstrom  followed  his  victim,  but 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  Gustavus  was  forced  to  abandon 

^  Minnen  om  Sveriges  nyare  historia.     Stockholm,  1855,  etc. 
^  G.  Lowenhjelm's  Minnen  af  Gustaf  III. 

*  Gustaf  Maurits  Armfelt,  af  0.  Tegner,  vol.  i.     Stockholm,  1882. 

*  Brockhausen's  Dip&che  till  sit  Iwf  rorande  Eonungamordet. 
"  Histoire  du  rigne  de  Gustave  III.    Paris,  1815. 

'  Bidrag  till  Konung  Gustaf  III  historia,  &c.     Stockholm,  1826. 

'  Anteckningar.     Orebro,  1851. 

"  Sierakowski's  romantic  fable  that  Gustavus  broke  off  a  match  between  Anckarstrom 
and  an  actress,  and  thus  made  a  murderer  of  the  disappointed  lover,  is  disposed  of  by 
the  fact  that  Anckarstrom  (who,  by  the  way,  was  anything  but  a  Lovelace)  was  the  hus- 
band of  a  rich  and  noble  lady  and  the  father  of  a  family.  A  prosecution  for  sedition, 
unknown  to  the  king,  who  afterwards  remitted  the  sentence,  was  the  real  cause  of 
Anckarstrom's  irrational  animosity. 
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his  usual  walks,  and  the  would-be  assassin  therefore  carried  his  pistols 
about  in  vain.  The  king  returned  to  the  capital  on  25  Feb.,  and  on 
2  March  another  masquerade  was  announced.  Eibbing,  who  seems  to 
have  at  last  convinced  himself  that  Anckarstrom  was  no  trifler,  urged 
him  to  a  fresh  attempt,  engaging  to  secure  his  escape.  They  both  went 
to  the  masquerade  accordingly,  and  the  king  also,  but  so  few  people  were 
present  that  again  nothing  could  be  done.  Another  masquerade,  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  6th,  was  abandoned,  and  a  week  later  the  last 
masquerade  of  the  season  was  announced  for  the  16th.  The  position  of 
the  three  conspirators  had  now  become  critical.  They  had  been  so 
sanguine  of  success  that  they  had  imparted  their  secret  to  a  number 
of  political  friends,  and  a  single  imprudent  or  repentant  word  from 
one  of  these  '  patriots  '  might  at  any  moment  have  brought  the  active 
plotters  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  plain  that  if  the  deed  were  to  be  done 
at  all,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  Accordingly,  after  a  conference  at 
Hufvudstad,  Horn's  country  seat,  when  the  two  counts  promised  to  pro- 
vide for  Anckarstrom's  children  in  case  he  fell,  they  all  three  returned  to 
Stockholm  resolved  that  the  following  day  should  be  the  king's  last. 

Early  on  16  March  Ribbing  hastened  to  break  the  news  to  General 
Pechlin,  without  whose  connivance  no  plot  in  Sweden  could  possibly 
succeed.  This  once  redoubtable  party  leader,  after  nearly  half  a  century 
of  successful  treachery  and  treason,  had  been  forced  by  the  revolution  of 
1772  to  retire  into  private  life,  where  he  had  ever  since  remained.  He 
was  now  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  his  appetite  for  intrigue  was 
as  keen  as  ever,  and  for  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  the  soul  of  a 
conspiracy  for  subverting  the  government — a  conspiracy  so  vast  as  to 
embrace  half  the  Swedish  aristocracy,  and  so  secret  as  to  even  baffle 
the  vigilance  of  Liljensparre,  Gustavus's  terrible  minister  of  police. 
Ribbing  was  amazed  to  find  that  Anckarstrom's  enterprise  was  no  secret 
to  Pechlin,  who  had  already  heard  it  from  Baron  Bjelke,  though  how 
Bjelke  came  to  know  it  is  a  mystery  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he 
carried  to  the  grave  with  him  a  few  days  later,  under  circumstances  which 
make  it  tolerably  certain  that  he  held  in  his  hand  the  lost  clue  to  the 
whole  of  this  tangled  skein  of  plots  within  plots.  Pechlin  welcomed 
Ribbing  warmly,  and  assured  him  that  a  revolution  would  be  mere  child's 
play  if  only  the  king  were  disposed  of.  A  conference  of  all  the  leading 
conspirators,  except  Horn  and  Anckarstrom,  took  place  at  Pechlin's  house 
after  dinner,  when  to  every  one  was  assigned  his  proper  role.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  moment  the  king  was  dead  all  the  principal  Gustavians 
should  be  arrested,  the  young  crown  prince  proclaimed  king  with  a  council 
of  regency,  and  the  sovereign  estates  convened  to  do  the  rest.  Pechlin 
and  Ribbing  undertook  to  crowd  the  masquerade  with  accomplices ;  Johan 
Engestrom  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framing  a  new  liberal  constitu- 
tion ;  Major  Hartmannsdorf  and  Captain  Pontus  Lilliehorn  were  to 
answer  for  the  guards.'*^  Of  all  the  conspirators,  Lilliehorn  was  the 
most  contemptible.  Indeed,  his  crime  should  be  branded  as  parricide 
rather  than  regicide.     All  he  had,  all  he  was,  he  owed  entirely  to  the 

*"  The  disaffection  of  a  large  part  of  the  household  troops  dated  from  1789,  when 
the  king,  for  his  personal  security,  added  to  the  royal  guard  some  fresh  regiments 
whose  officers  were  all  plebeians. 
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generosity  of  Gustavus  ;  at  that  very  moment  he  was  drawing  his  pocket- 
money  from  the  king's  privy  purse.  A  sordid  suspicion  that  others  were 
more  freely  participating  in  the  royal  bounty  armed  him  against  his 
benefactor.  So  Httle  was  Lilliehorn  suspected,  that  he  presumed,  in 
company  with  some  brother-officers,  to  pay  the  wounded  monarch  a  visit 
of  condolence  on  the  following  morning. 

At  four  o'clock  Pechlin's  guests  separated,  Kibbing  returning  home  to 
make  his  final  arrangements  with  Horn  and  Anckarstrom,  who  there 
awaited  him.  Anckarstrom  employed  the  next  few  hours  in  getting  ready 
his  weapons.  He  loaded  each  of  his  pistols  with  two  bullets  and  fourteen 
pieces  of  lead  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  filed  the  blade  of  the  huge 
butcher's  knife  with  which  he  intended  to  complete  his  crime  to  a  razor- 
like sharpness,  besides  carefully  barbing  the  point.  This  improvised 
dagger  has  been  described  by  those  who  saw  and  handled  it  as  one  of  the 
most  frightful  weapons  imaginable ;  a  wound  from  it  must  have  proved 
instantly  fatal.  A  little  before  twelve  Horn  called  for  Anckarstrom,  and 
at  half-past  they  went  together  to  the  masquerade  in  black  dominoes  with 
white  masks,  and  there  met  Eibbing  and  a  number  of  Pechlin's  acquain- 
tances, all  similarly  attired. 

Gustavus  III  always  regarded  the  month  of  March  with  a  dislike  and 
a  dread  which  cannot  fairly  be  called  superstitious,  as,  strangely  enough, 
all  the  reverses  of  his  chequered  career  had  happened  in  that  month.  He 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  feared  the  March  of  1792  more  than 
its  predecessors,  and  the  fatal  16th  found  him  in  the  best  of  humours. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  walked  with  Lowenhjelm  in  the  Haga  Park, 
where  the  new  palace,  which  was  to  have  rivalled  the  palace  at  Versailles 
in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  just  rising  from  the  ground.  Lowen- 
hjelm asked  the  king  when  the  building  would  be  completed.  '  Well,' 
replied  Gustavus,  '  if  I  reach  the  average  age  of  humanity,  I  hope  to  dwell 
in  it  for  a  few  years  before  I  die.'  ^'  They  dined  at  Haga,'^  and  went  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  French  theatre,  where  '  Les  folies  amoureuses '  of 
Eegnard  was  performed,  thence  proceeding  to  the  opera  house,  which 
they  reached  shortly  after  eleven.  The  king  had  a  little  private  apart- 
ment there,  where  he  used  to  sup  with  a  few  companions  whenever  he 
attended  the  masquerades.  There  were  with  him  on  the  present  occasion, 
besides  Lowenhjelm,  Baron  Essen,  his  chief  equerry.  Lieutenant  Stjern- 
blad,  and  three  attendants.  During  the  repast,'^  the  page  Tigerstedt  brought 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king.^''     Lowenhjelm,  who  was  sitting  at 

"  The  building  was  abandoned  after  the  king's  death  as  too  vast  and  costly.  The 
colossal  foundations  still  remain  to  puzzle  or  astonish  the  tourist. 

^^  Sierakowski  confidently  asserts  that  the  king  dined  at  the  opera  house  and 
stayed  there  for  hours,  both  of  which  statements  are  incorrect.  He  further  states  that 
Gustavus  went  to  the  opera  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  Now  there  was  no  opera  at  all 
on  the  16th,  but  Aiguila  and  Lowenhjelm  agree  in  stating  that  the  king  went  to  the 
French  theatre  in  the  afternoon.  Sierakowski  evidently  confuses  the  opera  with  the  opera 
house,  and  the  dramatic  performance  at  the  French  theatre  with  the  masquerade. 

"  Aiguila  says  that  it  was  whilst  dining  at  Haga  that  Gustavus  received  the 
warning  letter ;  but  Lowenhjelm,  as  an  eyewitness  of  what  happened  during  the  day, 
is  a  preferable  authority. 

"  Sierakowski  states  that  this  anonymous  letter  was  fastened  with  a  wafer  im- 
pressed with  a  seal  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  writer.  This  is  incorrect.  We 
shall  see  presently  how  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  really  discovered. 
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Gustavus's  left  hand,  turned  his  head  aside  while  his  master  was  perusing 
it ;  but,  his  curiosity  being  excited  by  Tigerstedt's  gestures,  he  peeped  over 
the  king's  shoulder  and  perceived  that  the  mysterious  missive  was  written 
in  pencil,  in  a  large  round  hand,  and  had  no  signature.  Gustavus  read 
the  letter  through  twice,  then  smiled  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  one. 

After  supper,  Lowenhjelm  asked  the  king  whether  they  should  mask. 
*  No,'  replied  Gustavus,  '  run  away  to  your  little  sweetheart  downstairs.' 
Every  one  then  withdrew  except  Essen,  to  whom  the  king  now  showed 
the  anonymous  letter.'''  It  professed  to  be  written  by  a  stranger  '  whose 
pen  was  directed  by  the  voice  of  conscience,'  began  by  plainly  informing 
the  king  that  for  some  time  past  a  conspiracy  had  been  afoot  to  take  away 
his  life,  and  warned  him  that  the  murderers  had  fixed  that  very  night  for 
carrying  it  out.  The  writer  earnestly  adjured  Gustavus  not  to  appear 
at  the  masquerade,  and  then  proceeded,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  bombast 
and  impudence,  to  extol  his  own  virtue  and  patriotism  and  to  lecture  his 
sovereign  on  his  public  and  private  misconduct,  directly  threatening  him 
with  future  disaster  unless  he  amended  the  errors  of  his  ways.  The 
literary  style  of  this  singular  epistle  was  as  rough  as  its  tone  was  rude. 
It  evidently  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  came  from  one  of  the  lower 
classes.  Essen,  much  disturbed,  implored  the  king  not  to  go  to  the 
masquerade,  or,  if  he  did,  at  least  to  wear  a  coat  of  mail  beneath  his 
mantle.  But  Gustavus,  laughing  at  his  fears,  selected  a  three-cornered 
hat,  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  so-called  Venetian  silk  mantle  which  left 
the  decorations  on  his  breast  perfectly  visible,  and  put  on  a  half-mask 
which  barely  covered  his  eyes  and  the  upper  part  of  his  nose.  He  was 
as  recognisable  as  if  he  had  been  unmasked.  He  then  took  Essen's  arm 
and  stepped  into  his  private  box,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  grand  saloon. 

Among  the  crowd  of  masqueraders  whom  the  severity  of  the  weather 
had  not  deterred  from  attending,  the  king's  glance  fell  at  once  upon  a 
group  of  black  dominoes  who,  whispering  together,  drew  near  to  the 
royal  box,  but  immediately  dispersed  again,  as  if  fearful  of  attracting 
attention.  The  group  in  question  actually  consisted  of  the  assassins  who 
had  entered  the  opera  house  at  the  very  moment  when  the  king  appeared 
in  his  box,  and  at  once  perceived  him  standing  there,  with  Essen  by  his 
side. 

After  watching  the  scene  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour, '  as  motionless 
as  a  picture  in  its  frame,'  the  king  remarked  to  Essen,  '  They  have  lost 
a  good  opportunity  of  shooting  me.     Come,  let  us  go  down ;  the  masque- 

'*  The  exact  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  will  never  be  known.  It  was  not 
printed  as  a  whole  in  the  official  report  of  the  trial  of  the  assassins,  and  subsequently 
disappeared,  or  was  destroyed.  Fryxell,  in  his  collection  of  original  documents,  entitled 
'  Bidrag  till  Sveriges  historia  efter  1772,'  has  endeavoured  to  reconstruct  this  letter 
from  its  extant  fragments,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  thus  obtained 
is  substantially  correct,  for  Schartau  and  Aiguila  agree  with  Fryxell  as  far  as  they  go. 
Sierakowski,  with  impudent  omniscience,  pretends  that  the  letter  only  contained  these 
words :  Je  suis  encore  de  vos  amis,  quoiq^ue  j'aie  des  raisons  pour  ne  le  plus  Stre. 
IPallez  pas  au  bal  ce  soir.  H  y  va  de  votre  vie.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  real 
letter  was  a  long  one,  and  in  the  second  place  the  writer  expressly  declares  himself  to 
be  the  king's  foe,  not  his  friend. 

N  N  2 
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rade  seems  bright  and  gay.    Let  us  see  whether  they  will  dare  to  kill 
me  !  '     The  dancing  was  now  in  full  swing,  and  as  Gustavus  entered  the 
saloon,  leaning  on  Essen's  arm,  he  was  quickly  recognised  by  the  decora- 
tions upon  his  breast  and  the  vivacity  of  his  movements.     A  murmur  of 
•  There's  the  king  ! '  ran  through  the  room.     He  took  a  turn  round  the 
saloon,  and  perceiving  Lowenhjelm  flirting  in  a  corner  with  his  '  little 
sweetheart,'  Gustavus  stooped  down  and  whispered  to  her  as  he  passed, 
'  The  pretty  mask  should  be  very  gracious  to  her  cavalier  there,  for  he  was 
quite  in  a  hurry  just  now  to  run  away  from  me  to  her.'    He  then  disappeared 
with  Essen  into  the  green  room,  Horn  and  Anckarstrom,  who  had  been 
at  his  heels  all  the  time,  waiting  for  him  close  beside  the   side  scenes 
among  the  dancers.     They  had  not  long  to  wait.     In  a  few  moments  the 
king  and  Essen  reappeared,  but  they  had  only  moved  a  few  steps  for- 
ward, when  two  large  groups  of  black  dominoes,  advancing  from  opposite 
directions,  ran  together  so  as  to  catch  the  king  in  their  midst  and  make 
further  progress  impossible.     Then  a  hand  tapped  Gustavus  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  voice  exclaimed, '  Bon  jour,  beau  masque  ! '  This  was  Horn's 
signal  to  Anckarstrom,  who,  instantly  pressing  the  muzzle  of  one  of  his 
pistols  to  the  king's  body,  discharged  its  contents  into  his  back  ^^  a  little 
above  the  left  hip.     Lowenhjelm,  who  heard  the  muffled  report  from  where 
he  was  sitting,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  some  practical  joker  had 
let  off  a  squib,  hastily  quitting  his  partner,  forced  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  restore  order.     Surprised  to  find  the  king  and  Essen,  with  their 
masks  in  their  hands,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  a  surging  throng  of 
black  dominoes,  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter.     '  Some  villain  has 
shot  the  king ! '  exclaimed  Essen,  casting  a  searching  glance  around  him. 
Too  horrified  to  speak,  Lowenhjelm  drew  his  sword,  and,  standing  in 
front  of  the  wounded  monarch,  drove  back  the  throng.    A  guardsman, 
following  his  example,  drove  them  back  from  behind,  till  the  two  had  a 
clear  space  around  them  as  far  as  their  swords  could  reach.    But  for  their 
promptitude  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  Gustavus  would  have  been  dis- 
patched upon  the  spot.'^     Anckarstrom,  in  his  first  surprise  at  the  apparent 
failure  of  his  pistol-shot,  had  dropped  all  his  weapons  on  the  floor.     He 
now  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  raised  the  cry  of  fire,  which  was  taken 
up  by  his  accomplices  to  create  confusion  and  facilitate   escape.     But 
above    the   din  rose  the  voice    of    young    Captain    PoUet,   one   of  the 
king's  adjutants,  ordering  the  sentmels  to  close  all  the  doors,  an  order 
they  instantly  obeyed.     The  king  had  already  commanded  those  about 
him  to  discover  and  seize  but  not  to  hurt  the  murderer.     As  the  truth 
gradually  became  known,  most  of  the  spectators  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tion, and  those  persons  who  wore  black  dominoes  were  roughly  handled. 
The  unfortunate  monarch,  still  supported  by  Essen,  and  dripping  with 
blood,  was  escorted  back  to  his  little  room,  where  he  reclined  upon  a  red 
divan.     He  bade  Lowenhjelm  return  to  the  saloon,  see  how  things  were 

'^  Aiguila  says  that  the  king  first  felt  the  pistol  at  his  breast,  and  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment turned  it  aside.  But  Anckarstrom,  in  his  confessions,  expressly  states  that  he 
crept  behind  the  king  in  order  to  make  sure  of  him. 

"  Some  accounts  say  that  the  king  staggered  and  fell  immediately  he  was  wounded, 
but  Anckarstrom,  in  his  confessions,  attributes_his  failure  to  kill  the  king  outright  to 
his  own  surprise  that  his  victim  did  not  fall. 
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going  on,  and  say,  in  answw  to  all  inquiries,  that  his  wound  was  a  mere 
scratch.  Lowenhjelm  found  the  music  still  playing,'*^  for  the  orchestra 
and  many  of  the  dancers  had  apparently  noticed  nothing.  On  his  own 
responsibility  he  sent  for  fifty  dragoons  of  the  regiment  he  commanded, 
besides  issuing  an  order  in  the  king's  name  that  all  the  gates  of  Stock- 
holm should  be  closed  till  further  notice.  On  his  way  back  to  the  king 
he  was  accosted  by  Kibbing,  who  asked  how  his  majesty  fared.  Lowen- 
hjelm replied  as  he  had  been  told.  '  Thank  God! '  exclaimed  Eibbing; 
'  may  the  murderer  be  brought  to  justice  ! ' 

A  few  moments  after  Anckarstrom's  shot  had  been  fired,  the  Prussian 
minister,  Brockhausen,  and  the  Spanish  minister,  the  Chevalier  de 
Corral,  arrived  at  the  opera  house.  On  being  informed  at  the  door  by 
Lowenhjelm  of  the  disaster,  they  at  once  solicited  and  obtained  an 
audience.  Gustavus  received  his  visitors  with  a  tranquil  gaiety  which 
they  could  not  sufficiently  admire,  told  them  '  with  the  utmost  precision  ' 
how  the  fatal  accident  had  occurred,  and  added,  '  How  unfortunate  that, 
after  having  braved  in  warfare  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  I  should  have  been 
wounded  in  the  back  in  the  midst  of  my  own  people  ! '  Their  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  precipitate  entrance  of  the  king's  chief  favour- 
ite, the  famous  Gustaf  Maurits  Armfelt.  The  man  who  had  faced  death 
on  many  a  battle-field  with  reckless  daring  stood  before  the  royal  couch 
wringing  his  hands  and  uttering  plaintive  cries,  the  very  image  of  despair. 
'  Be  a  man,  Armfelt !  '  cried  the  king ;  '  you  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  wounds  can  heal.'  He  then  dismissed  him  with  some  secret 
instructions. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  had  attracted  the  rest  of  the 
corps  diplomatique  to  the  palace,  and  the  corridors  leading  to  the  king's 
private  apartment  were  speedily  thronged  with  diplomatists,  court  digni- 
taries, and  the  principal  officers  of  state.  The  Eussian  ambassador. 
Count  Stackelberg,  was  amongst  the  first  to  obtain  admission.  No  sooner 
did  he  see  the  king  than  his  emotion  overcame  him,  and  he  exclaimed  : 
*  Oh,  sir,  in  spite  of  such  a  warning  to  have  exposed  a  life  so  precious 
to  your  country  and  to  Europe  ! '  '  Thank  you,  dear  count,'  replied 
Gustavus,  '  but  when  a  madman  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  his 
own  life  to  obtain  yours,  he  must  succeed  in  the  long  run.'  Most  affect- 
ing of  all  was  the  scene  between  the  king  and  his  brother,  Duke  Charles. 
The  duke,  who  had  been  summoned  from  his  bed  at  midnight  by  Lieu- 
tenant Eeuterskjold,'^  was  so  overcome  with  grief  and  horror  when  he 

"  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  violente  agitation  of  Aiguila  and  the  terreur 
ginirale  of  Sierakowski  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

'"  Whether  Duke  Charles  was  privy  to  his  brother's  murder  still  remains  a  mystery. 
Sierakowski  assumes  his  guilt  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  Sierakowski's  assumptions  are 
worth  httle.  Schinkel  considers  it  impossible  that  the  duke  could  have  been  a  fratri- 
cide, and  his  reasons  are  certainly  very  cogent.  Lowenhjelm  dismisses  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  such  a  thing  with  indignant  scorn.  The  story  that  the  duke  throughout  that 
fatal  night  lay  awake  on  a  sofa  in  general's  uniform,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
is  disposed  of  by  Eeuterskj old's  statement  that  he  found  him  sound  asleep  in  bed — a 
statement  repeated  by  Schinkel  and  confirmed  by  Lowenhjelm  and  others.  This  libel  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  page  Du  Besche,  who  bitterly  hated  the  duke, 
but  Bishop  Wallquist  also  records  it.  Baron  K.  D.  Hamilton  is  reported  to  have  stated 
in  1847  that  on  the  afternoon  of  16  March,  1792,  Gustavus  sent  him  to  persuade  Duke 
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entered  the  room,  that  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  royal  pages  he  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  '  Brother  Gus  !  brother  Gus  ! '  was  all  that 
he  could  say,  and  his  voice  was  choked  with  tears.  The  king  gave  him 
a  glass  of  water,  or  he  would  have  swooned.  It  seemed  to  those  who 
were  present  as  if  it  were  the  duke  and  not  the  king  who  had  received  his 
death-blow.  Finally,  Gustavus,  who  now  began  to  feel  faint,  was  removed 
to  the  palace.  As  his  litter  was  borne  through  the  crowded  hall,  he 
gaily  remarked  that  he  resembled  the  holy  father  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  Vatican  to  St.  Peter's. 

Liljensparre,  the  dreaded  minister  of  police,  had  now  taken  possession 
of  the  grand  saloon,  and  lost  no  time  in  noting  down  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  masqueraders,  who  had  to  pass  out  before  him,  one 
by  one,  between  two  files  of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  assassins 
were  not  even  suspected,  and  Horn  ^^  had  managed  to  escape  not  only 
from  the  room,  but  from  the  town,  before  Liljensparre  had  arrived. 
Anckarstrom  lingered  till  the  last,  and  said  to  the  minister,  '  You  won't 
suspect  me,  I  hope ! '  '  Why  you,  more  than  others  ? '  replied  Liljensparre ; 
but  from  that  moment  Anckarstrom  was  a  marked  man,  and  three  hours 
afterwards  he  was  in  custody. ^^  With  untiring  energy  and  almost 
superhuman  skill  Liljensparre  pursued  his  investigations,  and  in  a  few 
days  all  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  in  his  hands.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  induce  them  to  confess,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  recon- 
cile their  conflicting  confessions,  but  Liljensparre' s  ingenuity  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle.  The  anonymous  letter  was  traced  to  Lilliehorn 
through  a  baker's  boy  whom  he  had  bribed  to  deliver  it  to  one  of  the 
royal  pages.  Bjelke,  after  destroying  all  his  papers,  took  poison  rather 
than  face  Liljensparre's  cross-examination,  telling  the  priest  who  attended 
him  in  his  agony  that  the  king  would  have  nothing  more  to  fear  when 
he  (Bjelke)  was  dead.  Pechlin,  arrested  on  suspicion,  jocularly  remarked 
that  it  was  strange  that  no  conspiracy  in  Sweden  was  regarded  as  com- 
plete unless  he  was  included  in  it.     All  Liljensparre's  efforts  failed  to 

Charles's  wife,  and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Sophia  Albertina,  to  go  to  the  masquerade ; 
that  he  succeeded  in  talking  them  over,  but  that  the  duke  suddenly  came  home  and 
forbade  the  ladies  to  go  that  night.  But  the  old  man's  memory  might  easily  have 
played  him  false  as  to  an  event  which  took  place,  if  at  all,  fifty  years  before.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  court  was  in  mourning  at  the  time,  which  would  sufficiently  account 
for  the  absence  of  the  princesses  from  the  masquerade. 

^"  Horn  had  fled  immediately  after  the  shot,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
city  before  the  gates  were  closed.  Yet  Sierakowski  tells  us :  Le  comte  de  Horn 
.  .  .  parut  [before  Liljensparre]  comme  les  autres.  .  .  .  II  attribua  son  air  de 
contrainte  .  .  .  dla  douleur  d' avoir  perdu  son  roi.  .  .  .  M.de  Liljensparre  ne  crutpas 
devoir  lefaire  arreter  [.'].  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  what  follows  :  Successivementy 
continues  the  veracious  Umoin  oculaire,  parurent  les  autres  chefs  du  parti  des  micontens* 
tels  que  MM.  Bibbing,  Engestrom,  Bjelke,  Liliehorn,  le  gin&ral  Pechlin.  lis 
r&pondirent  tous  d  letir  tour,  dc.  Now,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bibbing,  not  one 
of  these  men  was  present  at  the  masquerade.  The  inference  is,  neither  was  Siera- 
kowski. 

*'  Immediately  after  leaving  the  opera  house  Liljensparre  summoned  all  the  lock- 
smiths and  armourers  of  Stockholm  to  the  ministry  of  police  to  examine  the  pistols 
and  the  knife  which  had  been  picked  up  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon,  when  Kaufmann, 
the  gunsmith  of  the  body-guards,  recognised  the  pistols  as  having  been  lately  repaired 
by  him  for  Captain  Anckarstrom. 
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extract  anything  from  the  wily  old  reprobate.  Fresh  arrests  continued 
to  be  made  daily,  Ribbing  and  Horn  having  confessed  to  more  than  a 
hundred  accomplices,  and  Liljensparre  already  possessed  sufficient  evi- 
dence ^^  to  implicate  half  the  nobility,  when  an  order  from  the  council 
of  regency,  which  Gustavus  had  appointed  to  rule  the  realm  during 
his  illness,  stayed  the  hand  of  the  zealous  minister.  The  political  at- 
mosphere had  undergone  an  important  change.  The  nobility  now  began 
to  tremble  for  their  own  safety,  and  were  anxious  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  royal  martyr.  Gustavus,  with  characteristic  magnanimity  and  fore- 
sight, met  them  halfway.  On  the  morning  after  the  masquerade  he 
told  the  faithful  Schroderheim  that,  if  he  recovered,  the  remainder  of  his 
days  should  be  tranquil ;  and  on  the  following  day,  in  an  interview  with 
his  brother,  he  not  only  declared  his  determination  to  forget  the  past, 
but  solemnly  adjured  the  duke  to  conceal  the  names  of  the  assassins 
from  the  infant  crown  prince.  '  As  destined  to  rule  this  people,'  added 
he,  '  I  do  not  wish  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  vengeance  to  be  sown  in  his 
youthful  mind.'  This  tacit  reconciliation  may  be  said  to  have  been  formally 
ratified  by  Count  Brahe's  celebrated  interview  with  the  king  on  the 
following  day.  Brahe  was  the  premier  peer  of  Sweden,  and  his  great 
name  and  influence  had  been  invaluable  to  the  nobility  in  their  struggle 
with  royalty.  He  had  not  set  foot  in  the  palace  for  years,  but  he  now 
begged  for  an  audience  as  a  personal  favour,  and,  kneeling  down  at  the 
bedside  of  his  sovereign,  almost  apologised  for  an  opposition  which, 
determined  and  uncompromising,  had  nevertheless  always  been  honour- 
able and  conscientious.  Gustavus  extended  his  hand,  but  immediately 
drawing  it  back  he  exclaimed,  '  Nay ;  embrace  me,  my  dear  count.  'Tis 
indeed  a  happy  accident  which  has  enabled  me  to  regain  old  friends  so 
long  estranged.'  He  then  embraced  Brahe  and  assured  him  that  every- 
thing was  forgotten. 

The  interview  with  Brahe  had  such  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  king's 
spirits  that  at  first,  in  spite  of  a  naturally  delicate  constitution  and  the 
terrible  nature  of  his  injuries, ^^  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  But  on  the  25th  disquieting  symptoms  supervened,  and  by  the 
28th  all  hope  of  saving  the  king's  life  was  abandoned.  Imprudent  diet  ^* 
and  the  refusal  of  the  royal  patient  to  allow  the  room  in  which  he  lay  to 
be  thoroughly  warmed,  hastened  the  inevitable  catastrophe.     Nor  was 

^^  In  the  post-bag  which  left  Stockhohn  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  scores  of  letters 
were  found  containing  this  single  phrase  :  A  minuit  il  ne  sera  plus ;  arrangez-vous  sur 
cela.    (Aiguila.) 

^  The  wound  was  first  examined  not  at  the  opera  house,  as  stated  by  Sierakowski, 
but  at  the  palace  the  next  morning.  The  doctors  had,  however,  only  been  able  to  ex- 
tract a  single  nail  (Sierakowski  characteristically  says  dome  pidces  /),  but  dare  not 
venture  upon  a  regular  operation.  The  post-mortem  examination  justified  their  caution. 
It  was  then  found  that  not  only  were  several  small  bones  in  the  back  fractured,  but 
both  the  kidneys  and  the  liver  were  seriously  injured,  and  the  leather  wadding  of 
the  charge  had  adhered  firmly  aux  parties  graisseuses  du  corps.    (Aiguila.) 

^*  On  the  25th,  to  Schroderheim's  dismay,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
doctors,  Gustavus,  who  was  in  a  highly  feverish  state,  ordered  and  ate  an  ice.  Schr5- 
derheim's  evidence  on  this  point  is  important,  as  it  disposes  of  the  insinuation  that 
Duke  Charles  and  the  physicians  procured  the  ice  in  order  to  complete  what  Anckar- 
strom  had  begun. 
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Gustavus  suffered  to  die  in  peace.  He  bade  those  around  him,  indeed, 
avoid  all  reference  to  politics  during  his  illness  ;  but  his  sick-room  was 
none  the  less  the  battle-ground  of  fierce  but  secret  intrigues,  down  to  the 
very  moment  of  his  death.  Armfelt  and  Duke  Charles  had  long  been 
mortal  foes.  Both  of  them  were  now  members  of  the  council  of  regency. 
But  the  favourite  felt  that  his  power  was  ebbing  away  with  the  king's  life ; 
and  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  retain  it  he  did  not  even  shrink  from 
arousing  in  the  naturally  suspicious  mind  of  Gustavus  the  old  doubts  as 
to  the  perfect  loyalty  of  his  brother  which  had  long  remained  dormant. 
Armfelt's  efforts  to  estrange  the  brothers  were,  however,  only  partially 
successful.  On  the  day  before  he  died,  the  king  sent  for  the  duke  for  the 
last  time  ^^  and  entreated  for  the  hves  of  his  murderers.  The  duke  was 
deeply  affected,  but  earnestly  protested  against  such  an  abuse  of  clemency. 
'  Charles,'  replied  the  king,  *  it  is  enough  that  I  desire  it.  As  your 
monarch  I  command,  as  your  brother  I  beseech,  you  to  obey  me,  and  you 
shall  answer  for  it  to  me  before  God  if  you  do  not.'  This  solemn  appeal 
prevailed,  the  duke  consenting  to  remit  the  capital  penalty,  save  only  in 
Anckarstrom's  case.^^ 

At  five  minutes  to  eleven  on  the  following  morning,  in  the  forty -sixth 
year  of  his  age,  Gustavus  III,  after  receiving  the  sacrament  from  Bishop 
WaUquist,  passed  quietly  away,  displaying  to  the  last  an  unexampled 
fortitude  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  sufferings.  Gustavus  was 
the  last  king  of  Sweden  who  exercised  a  European  influence,  and  success- 
fully maintained  the  balance  of  power  in  the  north.  With  him  disap- 
peared the  last  check  to  Kussian  aggrandisement,  and  before  the  year  was 
out,  Poland,  now  without  a  single  aUy,  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  rapacity 
of  her  mighty  neighbour.  E.  Nisbet  Bain. 

"  This  interview,  which  was  related  to  Lowenhjehn  by  the  page  Robert,  the  only 
other  person  present  on  the  occasion,  would  have  been  impossible  if,  as  some  assert, 
the  king  had  died  with  the  conviction  that  the  duke  was  one  of  his  murderers.  Dalberg, 
the  king's  former  physician,  who  was  only  summoned  to  his  bedside  when  all  hope 
was' abandoned,  pretends  that  Eobert's  narrative  is  a  fable.  But  it  is  notorious  that 
Dalberg  was  Gustavus's  deadliest  enemy,  and  his  own  account  of  the  king's  last 
moments  is  rejected  even  by  the  anti-Gustavian  Schinkel  as  practically  worthless. 

^  Anckarstrom  was  subsequently  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  and  be  scourged 
three  days  in  succession,  to  lose  his  right  hand  and  his  head,  and  to  be  quartered. 
Bjelke's  corpse  was  first  hanged  and  then  buried  beneath  the  scaffold.  Eibbing,  Horn, 
Engestrom,  Ehrensvard,  and  Lilliehorn  were  banished,  and  most  of  them  changed 
their  names.     Pechlin  died  in  confinement  at  Varberg,  four  years  later. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


The  Development  of  the  Athenian  Democracy.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A. 
(London  :  Griffin  &  Co.) 

This  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-seven  pages  shows  wide  reading  and  the 
real  spirit  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  its  writer,  who  is  already  known 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greek  literature ;  but  it  is  much  wanting  in 
precision  and  clearness,  and  in  the  technical  skill  needed  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  theory  dealing  with  difficult  historical  matter.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  re-write  the  constitutional  history  of  Athens ;  no  one  as  yet  having 
found  the  true  key  to  the  solution  of  its  many  problems.  This  key  is 
the  (pparpiu.  Solon's  reforms  were  '  the  triumph  of  the  (pparpia  over  the 
yifog ; '  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes  was  the  temporary  destruction  of 
the  political  power  of  the  (pparpin  ;  Perikles  in  B.C.  445  once  more  recon- 
stituted that  political  power  which  the  (ppaTpui  continued  to  enjoy  from 
that  date  onwards,  with  one  brief  interval.  This  reconstruction  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Jevons,  a  fatal  step,  and  the  decay  and  downfall  of 
Athens  was  the  direct  consequence  of  it.  The  reader  is  led  at  the  outset 
to  expect  that  a  flood  of  new  light  will  be  poured  upon  Athenian  history. 
But  the  results  obtained  do  not  seem  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  first 
two  or  three  pages.  After  several  careful  perusals,  we  leave  off  with  a 
sense  that  the  new  microscope  with  which  we  have  been  presented  is  either 
still  very  imperfect  in  its  construction,  or  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  help 
us  in  examining  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  operations. 

After  a  short  introduction,  pp.  6-15  are  occupied  with  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  power  of  the  Eupatrid  yiyrj  was  broken  forty  years  before 
Solon.  This  conclusion  is  based,  first,  on  the  argument  that  in  the 
fragment  of  the  Berlin  papyrus  (ed.  Diels,  p.  10)  the  Damasias  there 
spoken  of  was  the  archon  of  B.C.  639  ;  secondly,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  first  of  Aristotle's  four  '  stages '  of  democracy  (Pol.  iv.  6  :  the  word  is 
eJcoc)  represents  the  Athenian  constitution  before  Solon ;  thirdly,  on 
analogy  from  the  early  history  of  Rome,  the  fparpla  being  assumed  to  be 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  the  curia.  Next  (if  I  understand  Mr. 
Jevons  rightly),  Solon's  share  in  the  'evolution  of  the  democracy'  was 
merely  this :  abandoning  the  Eupatrid  yirri  to  their  fate,  he  definitely 
made  membership  of  a  (ppnrpla  the  criterion  of  citizenship ;  here  it  is 
assumed  with  Petitus  that  the  law  ascribed  to  Perikles  by  Plutarch 
(Per.  37),  which  limited  the  TroXirda  to  children  of  two  Athenian  parents, 
was  really  first  enacted  by  Solon.  Under  Solon,  therefore,  the  <pparpiu 
triumphed  over  the  y£'i  oc  ;  and  thus  is  reached  Aristotle's  second  *  stage  ' 
of  democracy,  where  all  partake  of  citizenship  who  are  of  legitimate  birth. 
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Mr.  Jevons's  account  of  Kleisthenes  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from 
the  usual  one ;  he  took  all  political  meaning  from  the  phratries  and  gave 
it  to  his  new  demes,  thus  throwing  open  the  jroXtre/a  to  others  besides 
fparopee;.  And  thus  Aristotle's  third  form  of  democracy  is  reached,  where 
all  partake  of  citizenship  who  are  free  and  not  slaves.  Lastly,  Perikles, 
though  he  completed  the  democracy  by  the  introduction  of  pay,  found  it 
advisable  (in  445,  as  we  learn  on  p.  24,  though  on  p.  22  we  have  been 
told  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  fixing  the  date)  to  go  back  a  century 
and  a  half  and  re-enact  Solon's  law,  thus  reconstituting  the  fparpia  as 
the  criterion  of  citizenship.  Here  Mr.  Jevons  tacitly  abandons  Aristotle, 
in  whose  account  of  democracy  no  hint  of  such  a  reaction  is  to  be  found. 
There  is  evidence  that  Perikles  did  something — we  cannot  tell  precisely 
what — ^to  define  the  nature  of  citizenship  ;  but  to  argue  that  he  made  the 
fparpia  once  more  the  political  force  it  had  formerly  been  is  surely  to 
push  a  theory  too  far.  Aristotle  must  have  known  of  a  measure  so 
extraordinary ;  but  then  Aristotle,  according  to  Mr.  Jevons,  did  not 
imderstand  Athenian  history  (p.  21).  But  Mr.  Jevons  does  not  hesitate 
to  deduce  the  most  terrible  consequences  from  this  alleged  law  of  Perikles 
and  from  the  re-enactment  of  it  by  Aristophon  in  B.C.  403.  '  The  phratry 
triumphed,  but  Athens  fell.'  Strange  to  say,  the  well-known  evils  of  the 
later  democracy  are  to  be  ascribed  to  it  (p.  37).  And  the  reason  why  no 
one  has  ever  seen  all  this  before  is  simply  that  we  have  not  attended  to 
recent  researches  into  the  nature  of  '  sib -organisation,'  and  especially  those 
of  Sir  H.  Maine.  No  doubt  such  researches  have  thrown  much  light  on 
the  original  nature  and  early  history  of  groups  such  as  the  fparpia  ;  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  they  can  give  us  much  help  in  investigating  the 
later  history  of  these  groups  within  the  fully  developed  ttoXiq. 

But  Mr.  Jevons  is  engaged  upon  a  larger  work,  as  we  learn  from 
a  notice  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet ;  and  we  may  hope  that  in  his 
'  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  '  he  will  put  his  views  forward  with  greater 
precision,  and  in  a  form  which  will  win  them  the  attention  they  deserve. 
Should  he  be  able  to  prove,  in  a  larger  and  maturer  work,  that  in  Athens 
alone,  of  all  states  ancient  or  modern,  the  *  sib -organisation '  of  society 
lived,  died,  rose  again,  and  finally  destroyed  the  state,  he  will  have  made 
a  very  interesting  contribution  to  our  historical  knowledge. 

W.  Wabde  Fowlbe. 


Mdmoires  d'histoire  et  de  giographie  orientales.  Par  M.  J.  de  Goeje. 
No.  1 :  seconde  edition :  M&moire  sur  les  Carmathes  du  Bahrein  et 
les  Fatimides.     (Leyden  :  Brill.    1886.) 

In  1862  Professor  de  Goeje  brought  out  his  Memoir e  sur  les  Carmathes 
du  Bahrein  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  special  points 
of  oriental  history  and  geography.  Two  other  numbers  followed :  one 
was  on  the  Futuh  el-Sham  ascribed  to  El-Basii,  the  other  was  entitled  La 
Gonquete  de  la  Syrie.  Circtmistances  prevented  the  author  from  continu- 
ing the  publication,  but  meanwhile  the  value  of  his  brochures  was  uni- 
versally recognised,  and  all  three  ran  out  of  print.  He  now  proposes  to 
reissue  them  and  to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  an  extended  series  of 
similar  works,  and  as  a  beginning  he  has  published  a  revised  edition  of 
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the  first  number,  on  the  Karmatis  or  Carmathians  of  the  Arabian  province 
of  the  Bahreyn. 

The  rise  and  constitution  of  this  extraordinary  secret  society  form  one 
of  the  strangest  chapters  in  the  history  of  Islam,  and  one  which,  though 
often  discussed,  has  never  before  received  the  scientific  treatment  which 
M.  de  Goeje  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  new  edition  is  considerably 
enlarged,  and  the  influence  of  the  Carmathian  heresy  upon  the  Fatimis 
of  North  Africa  is  traced  in  some  detail.  The  two  movements  were  in 
reality,  as  M.  de  Goeje  shows,  but  one,  and  the  study  of  Fatimite  history 
is  incomplete  without  an  examination  of  the  diabolical  principles  and 
deadly  organisation  of  the  Carmathians  and  their  successors,  the  '  As- 
sassins.' The  memoir  is  intended  for  scholars,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
only  specialists  will  fully  appreciate  it,  since  it  assumes  more  knowledge 
of  eastern  history  than  most  readers  can  bring  to  its  perusal.  This  is 
hardly  a  fault,  when  the  purpose  of  the  author  is  scientific  and  not  popular ; 
but  the  absence  of  an  index  to  a  work  which,  though  small,  is  full  of 
names  and  events  is  a  misfortune.  S.  L.-P. 

Begistrum  Epistolaruvi  Fratris  Johamiis  Peckham  Archiepiscopi  Can- 
tuariensis.  Edited  by  Chaeles  Teice  Martin,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  3  volumes. 
Chronicles  and  Memorials.  (London  :  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Master  of  the  EoUs.     1882-1885.) 

It  was  not  until  1873  that  the  publication  of  Canon  Raine's  '  Historical 
Papers  and  Letters  from  the  Northern  Registers  '  first  showed  that  the 
management  of  the  Rolls  series  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  diocesan 
registers.  Since  then  the  four  thick  volumes  of  Bishop  Kellawe's 
Durham  Register,  and  the  so-called  '  Register  of  St.  Osmund,'  have  been 
given  us,  and  now  Mr.  Martin's  third  and  concluding  volume  of  letters 
from  the  earliest  extant  official  records  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  completes 
the  publication  of  a  work  of  even  more  general  interest  to  historians.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they  may  be  speedily  followed  by  the 
registers  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey  and  his  successors  ;  by  the  thirteenth- 
century  registers  of  Lincoln,  and  the  almost  equally  early  archives  of  the 
see  of  Exeter ;  by  the  registers  of  great  prelates  like  Thomas  of  Canti- 
lupe,  and  of  great  bishoprics  like  London  and  Winchester.  If  it  is 
worth  while  starting  a  society  to  print  twelfth -century  pipe  rolls,  it  is 
surely  worth  while  to  print,  or  at  least  calendar,  all  thirteenth-century 
registers.  Until  this  is  done  they  can  only  remain  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  local  antiquarian  or  the  minute  specialist. 

The  letters  of  Archbishop  Peckham  are  a  real  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Though  a  fair  number  of  them  have 
been  already  printed — some,  for  example,  in  Wilkins's  *  Concilia,'  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  affecting  Wales  in  the  first  volume  of  Haddan  and 
Stubbs's  '  Councils' — the  great  majority  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  diversity  of  their  contents  well  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  action  of  a 
vigorous  and  businesslike  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Peckham's  ability  and 
energy,  restless  ambition,  and  strong  ecclesiastical  sympathies  led  him  to 
entertain  a  very  exalted  notion  of  his  archiepiscopal  duties.  He  was  con- 
stantly busied  in  the  systematic  visitation  of  his  province,  in  carrying  on 
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a  relentless  crusade  against  pluralists,  in  stimulating  the  zeal  and  pre- 
serving the  morality  of  monks  and  nuns,  in  waging  fierce  war  against 
Edward  and  his  ministers  for  their  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  church 
or  their  neglect  of  ecclesiastical  decorum,  in  proving  to  the  Welsh  that 
the  way  of  peace  and  civilisation  was  better  than  their  obstinate  persever- 
ance in  laws  in  which  he  could  discern  no  rule  of  justice.  Meddlesome, 
pompous,  wanting  width  of  sympathy,  deficient  in  simplicity  of  character, 
lacking  even  in  manliness  when  he  weeps  over  his  debts  and  declaims 
against  his  Italian  creditors,  Peckham  was  always  absolutely  honest  and 
singleminded  in  carrying  out  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  The 
purity  of  his  zeal,  his  real  desire  to  put  down  abuses  and  set  reforms  on 
foot,  do  something  towards  lessening  the  prejudice  which  his  reactionary 
and  anti-national  policy  cannot  but  excite. 

But  I  must  turn  from  the  archbishop  to  his  editor.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Martin  has  done  his  duty  solidly  and  well.  He  has  not  only  given 
us  the  letters  from  the  register,  but  has  added  a  summary  in  English 
of  the  register  as  a  whole.  His  prefaces,  though  not  ambitious,  are 
laborious  and  valuable  pieces  of  work.  In  them  he  first  furnishes  a  care- 
ful account  of  the  manuscripts  he  has  used,  though  it  perhaps  does  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of  his  book  when  he  describes  in  minute 
detail  those  parts  of  the  All  Souls  manuscript  which  do  not  bear  upon 
Peckham.  He  next  gives  a  good  account  of  Peckham's  life,  and  then 
proceeds  to  supply  us  with  what  may  be  called  explanatory  prolegomena 
to  the  chief  questions  discussed  in  the  letters.  Much  of  this  is  very 
valuable.  For  example,  it  would  be  hard  to  understand  the  letters  con- 
cerning the  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  at  Lyons  were  it  not  for 
Mr.  Martin's  explanation  and  the  hitherto  unprinted  grant  which  he  has 
obtained  from  the  Canterbury  archives.  I  may  notice  that  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  introduction  is  the  occasional  inedited  document  which 
Mr.  Martin's  researches  have  brought  to  light.  Some  part,  however,  of 
these  explanations,  especially  of  those  about  the  monasteries,  strikes  one 
as  a  little  tedious,  if  not  sometimes  irrelevant.  We  can  hardly  help  wishing 
that  Mr.  Martin  had  shortened  these  for  a  more  direct  commentary 
on  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  letters.  In  some  cases  he  has  done 
this — for  example,  in  the  early  part  of  the  preface  of  volume  ii.,  where 
he  has  given  us  a  very  clear  and  useful  view  of  the  conquest  of  North 
Wales.  We  should  have  desired  an  attempt  to  characterise  the  general 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Edward  I,  to  our  knowledge  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop's letters  are  so  valuable  a  contribution.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Martin 
hardly  brings  out  even  the  importance  of  the  council  of  Eeading  or  the 
statute  of  mortmain,  directly  as  these  bear  on  Peckham's  career.  But 
Mr.  Martin  has  modestly  confined  his  aim  to  '  illustrating  a  few  of  the 
events  of  interest  with  which  Peckham  was  connected,'  and  has  not  risen 
to  this  higher  task.  He  has  concluded  his  introductions  with  a  long  and 
apparently  exhaustive  account  of  Peckham's  literary  works,  including 
both  those  in  manuscript  and  the  chief  editions  of  the  comparatively  few 
that  have  ever  been  printed.  This  must  have  involved  great  labour  and  re- 
search, the  ransacking  of  many  libraries,  the  consultation  of  countless  cata- 
logues. This  bibliography  is  thoroughly  well  done,  and  will  be  found  most 
valuable  to  the  students  of  medieval  thought,  theology,  and  natural  science. 
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Mr.  Martin  is  in  most  cases  a  careful  worker,  but  a  few  points  in  his 
prefaces  where  he  has  tripped  may  be  noticed.  He  tells  us  that  only  five 
dioceses  possess  registers  of  earlier  date  than  Peckham's — i.e.  Lincoln, 
York,  Wells,  Worcester,  and  Hereford ;  but  the  Wells  registers  only  begin 
in  1309,  while  those  of  Exeter  commence  as  early  as  1257.  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  he  says, '  held  a  theological  professorship  at  Paris  from  1253  to  1256.' 
Now,  professor  of  theology  could  only  mean  in  the  thirteenth  century 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  the  phrase  is  therefore  modern  and  misleading, 
even  when  we  remember  that  the  custom  of  the  friars'  colleges  at  Paris  to 
set  apart  one  regent  doctor  to  teach  theology  is  a  faint  approach  to  the 
modern  system  of  fixed  and  endowed  professorships.  He  calls  Peckham, 
again,  '  eleventh  divinity  reader '  at  Oxford,  but  his  authority  ('  Monu- 
menta  Franciscana,'  p.  550)  only  speaks  of  him  as  the  eleventh  friar  who 
had  taught  divinity  there.  The  naive  remark  that  '  education  at  the 
French  university  (i.e.  Paris)  was  by  no  means  rare  in  the  thirteenth 
century  '  equally  shows  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
medieval  universities,  which  is  rather  a  serious  deficiency  for  a  writer  on 
so  great  a  doctor  as  Peckham.  The  statement  that  *  dominus  implies  a 
degree  in  arts  rather  than  in  theology  '  is  hardly  correct.  No  master  in 
any  faculty  would  be  called  'dominus,'  a  title  which  was  at  Oxford  ordi- 
narily applied  to  bachelors  of  arts,  and  in  some  Italian  universities  was 
even  applied  to  students.  Theoretically,  perhaps,  a  bachelor  in  divinity  or 
law  might  be  called  '  dominus,'  but  as  in  most  cases  they  would  be 
masters  of  arts  the  term  would  hardly  ever  be  so  used.  It  would  have 
been  clearer  to  suggest  that  Peckham  was  a  bachelor  when  he  joined  the 
friars. 

Mr,  Martin  says  that  the  first  year  of  Peckham's  archbishopric  was 
spent  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  near  London.  Sussex  is  probably  a  slip 
for  Surrey  ;  Peckham  was  naturally  very  often  at  his  houses  at  Mortlake, 
Lambeth,  and  Croydon.  '  Near  London '  is  a  vague  phrase  for  the  sys- 
tematic visitation  of  the  diocese  of  London,  that  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
the  new  archbishop's  superabundant  energy  in  1279.  Again,  consistency 
in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  a  very  unimportant  thing  in  itself,  is  yet 
desirable  in  a  work  of  learning.  It  smacks  of  carelessness  to  speak  on  one 
page  of  '  Tedisius  de  Camilla '  and  on  the  next  of  '  Theodosius.'  '  Gnosall ' 
is,  rather  than  '  Gnoushale  '  or  '  Cnoshale,'  the  modern  form  of  a  Stafford- 
shire village  that  figures  constantly  in  one  period  of  Peckham's  corre- 
spondence. The  '  Bruges '  mentioned  among  a  group  of  western  midland 
place  names  is  of  course  Bridgnorth,  and  should  have  been  called  so. 
'  Penkridge '  should  either  be  always  thus  spelt  or  always  '  Pencridge,' 
and  not  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  An  account  of  the 
quarrel  of  Peckham  with  Thomas  of  Cantilupe  is  incomplete  which  gives 
no  reference  to  Mr.  Webb's  elaborate  introductions  to  the  expenses  roll  of 
bishop  Swinfield,  a  piece  of  work  which,  based  on  Cantilupe's  register, 
should  have  been  particularly  attractive  to  the  editor  of  another  register. 
Amauri  de  Montfort,  Mr.  Martin  says,  renounced  the  priesthood,  but 
was  he  ever  ordained  priest  ?  He  was  a  clerk  and  a  papal  chaplain, 
and  it  is  true  that  he  gave  up  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  As  Eishanger 
(p.  99)  says,  *  renuncians  clericatui  miles  efficitur,'  but  all  '  clerici '  were 
not  priests,  and  it  was  a  harder  matter  to  '  renounce  the  priesthood.' 
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In  spelling  Welsh  names  Mr.  Martin  was  ill  advised  in  following  in 
many  cases  the  book  that  he  calls  in  the  notes  '  Caradoc's  History  of 
Cambria.'  He  probably  means  the  work  of  Dr.  David  Powel  and 
Humphrey  Llwyd,  first  published  in  1584  ;  but  without  venturing  on  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  any  part  of  that  work  had  for  its  basis  the  chronicle 
of  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  at  least  impossible 
that  Caradoc,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  could 
have  written  the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth.  Mr.  Martin 
is  still  less  happy  when  he  follows  the  spelling  of  Woodward's  history  of 
Wales,  a  modern  book  of  which  a  critic  said  that  it  was  '  most  painful  to 
the  feelings  of  a  Welshman  to  witness  the  mutilation  of  the  high  sound- 
ing and  significant  designations '  of  Welsh  place  names  in  that  volume 
{Arch.  Cambrensis,  new  series,  iii.  p.  297).  The  spelling  in  Rymer  is 
certainly  '  perhaps  incorrect,'  but  is  that  of  Peckham  any  better  ?  Why, 
then,  does  Mr.  Martin  in  his  English  headings  to  the  letters  retain  the 
imperfect  phonetics  of  Peckham' s  scribes  ?  Though  many  of  his  remarks 
on  the  Welsh  conquest  are  excellent,  yet  here  and  there  he  rather  fails 
in  bringing  out  the  points.  He  does  not,  for  example,  seem  to  realise  the 
importance  of  Edward's  concessions  at  the  peace  of  1267  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  earlier  story  would  have  been  more  intelligible  if  told  in  relation  to 
the  barons'  wars,  with  which  it  was  so  intimately  connected.  Llewelyn, 
if  a  vindicator  of  national  independence,  was  also  quite  as  much  a  great 
baron  who  made  common  cause  with  Simon  de  Montfort.  Again,  it  is 
hardly  scholarly  to  quote  Carte  as  an  authority  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
Welsh  magnates  in  London  in  1277. 

Mr.  Martin  is  wrong  in  saying,  with  reference  to  the  war  of  1282,  that 
'  all  the  English  chronicles  speak  of  Llewellyn  (it  should  of  course 
be  Llewelyn)  '  and  David  taking  Rhuddlan  and  Flint  castles,  and  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Clifford ; '  and  in  his  statement  that  the  capture  of  Ha- 
warden  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  English  writers.  The  Annals  of 
Worcester  say  Hawarden  castle  was  attacked,  and  so  agree  with  the  Brut 
y  Tywysogion  (An.  Mon.  iv.  481).  Trokelowe  (p.  39)  names  no  castle  as 
the  place  of  Clifford's  capture,  though  he  afterwards  mentions  the  capture 
of  Flint.  Eishanger  (p.  97)  makes  David  alone  capture  Clifford  at  Ha- 
warden, and  thus  force  Llewelyn  into  the  war.  Mr.  Martin,  again,  speaks 
of  the  '  new  castles  of  Lampadarnvaur '  (it  should  be  Llanbadarnvawr) 
'  and  Aberystwith  ; '  but  reference  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  notes, 
to  say  nothing  of  local  geography,  would  have  taught  him  that  there  was 
only  one  castle — that,  namely,  of  Aberystwith,  a  place  which  was  till 
quite  the  other  day  in  the  parish  of  Llanbadarn,  and  which  in  the  middle 
ages  was  often  called  the  'new  town  of  Llanbadarn.'  David  was  not 
executed  on  30  Sept.,  as  Mr.  Martin  says ;  the  parliament  of  Shrewsbury 
met  on  that  day.  David's  condemnation  was  apparently  on  3  Oct.  {Cont. 
Flor.  Wig.  ii.  229). 

Quite  inexcusable  is  it  to  attribute  to  Richard  I  the  saying  that  he  had 
'  married  his  daughter  luxury  to  the  Black  Friars.'  Richard  died  in  1199. 
The  Black  Friars — i.e.  the  Dominicans — were  not  founded  till  1216,  and 
luxury  was  hardly,  as  Mr.  Martin  doubtless  knows,  the  most  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Perhaps  he 
means  '  black  monks  ;'  if  so,  a  terrible  suspicion  is  raised  as  to  whether  he 
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is  clear  as  to  tlie  difference  between  a  monk  and  a  friar.  More  probably 
lie  is  repeating  a  secondhand  story  without  a  thought  as  to  its  probability. 
Mr.  Martin  '  reminds  the  reader'  that  '  by  this  time '  (i.e.  1283  or  1284) 
*  the  king's  son  Edward  had  been  born  at  Carnarvon,  and  the  new  line  of 
English  princes  of  Wales  began.'  The  latter  half  of  this  statement  is  in 
a  sense  true,  for  the  English  princes  of  Wales  began  when  the '  principality  ' 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  but  Mr.  Martin  obviously  believes  the  old 
story  that  Edward  1  made  his  son  prince  of  Wales  at  his  birth.  We  may 
'  remind  '  Mr.  Martin  that  Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  not  made  prince  of 
Wales  before  1301  {Annals  of  Worcester,  An.  Mon.  iv.  548 ;  see  also  Archceo- 
logia  Cambrensis,  i.  142-145),  and  there  had  not  yet  been  established  a 
'  line  '  of  English  princes  of  Wales  ;  for  the  custom  of  bestowing  this  title 
on  the  heir-apparent  only  grew  up  gradually,  and  Edward  III  was  probably 
never  prince  of  Wales  at  all.  Nay,  when  Edward  was  born  at  Carnarvon 
his  elder  brother  Alfonso  was  still  alive,  so  that  there  was  no  immediate 
probability  of  his  becoming  king.  All  these  are  trifling  mistakes  perhaps ; 
but  they  go  to  show  that  Mr.  Martin  is  stronger  as  an  editor  and  archi- 
vist than  as  a  general  historian.  But  historical  power  is  surely  necessary 
for  the  series  which  includes  so  much  of  the  best  work  of  Dr.  Stubbs. 

Mr.  Martin  deserves  every  historical  worker's  warm  thanks  for  his  full 
and  fairly  accurate  index.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  absolutely 
free  from  errors.  Here  are  some  instances.  In  p.  1107,  under  ordinations 
held  in  Croydon  Church,  there  are  only  references  to  pp.  1049  and  1051  ; 
there  should  also  be  references  to  pp.  1031  and  1046,  and,  if  the  arch- 
bishop's chapel  at  Croydon  be  included,  to  p.  1034.  Under  '  David,  brother 
of  Llewellyn,'  he  omits  the  very  important  reference  to  vol.  ii.  p.  445, 
where  is  set  out  at  length  '  the  complaint  of  the  lord  David  ' — i.e.  the  ex- 
cuses alleged  by  David  for  his  attack  on  the  English  castles,  from  which 
sprang  the  conquest  of  North  Wales.  But  the  worst  confusion  I  have 
discovered  in  the  index  is  under '  Ely,  Nicholas  of,  bishop  of  Winchester,' 
where  there  are  given  references  to  pp.  81  and  92,  though  there  we  only 
find  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  (quite  a  different  person)  and  to  p.  140, 
where  is  a  letter  to  Pope  Nicholas  III.  As  long  as  *  Ely,'  or  '  Nicholas,' 
occurred  in  the  name,  it  was  enough  for  the  index-maker  to  jumble  them 
up  into  a  single  heading.  It  is  from  no  wish  to  disparage  the  solid  value 
of  Mr.  Martin's  labours  that  I  have  dwelt,  with  perhaps  unnecessary 
minuteness,  on  the  large  crop  of  small  errors  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  prefaces  and  index  of  his  work.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  give  an  air  of 
slovenliness  and  inaccuracy  to  what  is  in  most  respects  so  valuable  and 
painstaking  an  edition.  Happily  the  main  thing  is  the  text  of  Peckham's 
letters,  and  no  one  could  have  any  complaint  as  to  the  fidelity  and  care 
shown  by  Mr.  Martin  in  working  from  his  manuscript.         T.  F.  Tout. 

The  English  Parliament  in  its  Transformations  through  a  Thousand 
Years.  By  Kudolf  Gneist.  Translated  by  E.  Jenery  Shee. 
(London  :  Grevel  &  Co.) 

It  is  good,  sometimes,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us ;  and  it  is  a  friendly 
critic  who  here  tells  us  the  story  of  om*  constitution  in  a  manner  somewhat 
different  from  our  own  writers.     '  There  are  two  opposite  errors,'  says  a 
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great  English  authority,  '  into  which  those  who  study  the  annals  of  our 
country  are  in  constant  danger  of  falling — the  error  of  judging  the  present 
by  the  past,  and  the  error  of  judging  the  past  by  the  present.     The 
former  is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reverence  whatever  is  old,  the  latter 
of  minds  readily  attracted  by  whatever  is  new.     The  former  error  may 
perpetually  be  observed  in  the  reasonings  of  conservative  politicians  on 
the  questions  of  their  own  day.     The  latter  error  perpetually  infects  the 
speculations  of  writers  of  the  liberal  school  when  they  discuss  the  trans- 
actions of  an  earlier  age.     The  former  error  is  the  more  pernicious  in  a 
statesman,  and  the  latter  in  an  historian.'    Gneist  speaks  out  against  the 
latter  error.     He  had  already  given  us  the  '  History  of  English  Self- 
Government'  and  the  'History  of   English  Administration,'  and  had 
combined  them  into  a  '  History  of  the  English  Constitution.'      It  re- 
mained to  complete  the  series  by  a  book  on  the  English  parliaments. 
The  very  titles  and  order  of  these  publications  give  us  Gneist's  point  of 
view.     We  must  not  connect  the  '  History  of  the  Constitution '  merely 
with  that  of  political  parties ;  we  must  look  at  the  organic  life  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.     Our  parliaments  have  varied  so  much  that,  to  a 
superficial   observer,  they  might  seem   to   be  parliaments  of   different 
nations,  since  they  occupied,  in  relation  to  the  crown,  in  every  century  a 
different  position  of  right  and  might.     Yet  there  prevails  in  them  an 
inner  imity,  to  which  there  exists  no  parallel,  when  we  look  at  them  in 
connexion  with  the  administration  of  the  country  and  of  the  local  com- 
munities :  whereas  the  parliamentary  system  is  nothing  apart  from  the 
administrative  law  and   the  local  self-government  which  are  the  stable 
foundation  of  the  whole  superstructure ;  the  life  of  the  state  depends  on 
the  coherence  between  all  classes.    In  nine  essays,  therefore,  Gneist  gives 
a  biography  of  our  representative  assemblies,  which  have  an  inner  unity 
and  continuity  as  if  these  were  but  nine  days  in  the  life  of  a  man  of 
worth,  who  through  all  the  trials  and  errors  of  his  mortal  life  remains 
true  to  his  nature  and  his  convictions.     Political  writers  erred  when  they 
fashioned  out  of  fragments  of   this  constitution,  as  it  existed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  universal  ideal  of  a  representative  constitution. 
This,  under  conditions  totally  different,  could  only  result  in  an  imitation 
of  the  outward  uses  and  abuses  of  the  English  parliament,  and  in  fatal 
misconceptions,  from  which  European  nations  are  still  suffering.     Our 
institutions  were  rooted  in  the  English  soil,  and  cannot  be  rightly  treated 
of  apart  from  the  whole  life  and  growth  of  the  nation.     Gneist  therefore 
tells  us  a  number  of  home  truths.     The  early  times  were  not  so  free  as 
we  make  them  out  to  have  been  ;  the  early  parhaments  had  little  import- 
ance, our  modern  system  has  been  created  much  more  by  the  administra- 
tive action  of  the  king's  council  than  historians  allow,  our  house  of  lords 
no  more  represents  the  Anglo-Saxon  assembly  of  wise  men  than  the 
commons  do,  at  least  in  our  sense  of  a  body  giving  assent  to  the  levying 
of  taxes.     Nor  did  the  witenagemot  really  elect  or  depose  kings.     It  was 
the  strong  Norman  centralising  power  that  welded  the  English  institutions 
into  a  coherent  whole,  and  gave  England  the  start  in  the  race  over  the 
nations  of  the  continent ;    it  was  the  strong  Tudor  organisation  that 
carried  us  safely  through  our  most  dangerous  crisis ;   the  constitution 
attained  its  perfection  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  nation  had 
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succeeded  in  reconciling  the  antagonisms  between  society,  state,  and 
church,  so  that  the  three  were  completely  harmonised.  Since  that  time 
the  system  has  been  shaken  and  loosened  by  the  intrusion  of  the  new 
social  elements  of  modern  industrial  life,  so  that  the  development  of  a 
new  social  order  is  now  making  itself  felt,  and  any  great  social  change 
involves  a  corresponding  political  change. 

Taking  even  a  larger  view,  Gneist  lays  it  down  that  there  is  a  reci- 
procal action  always  going  on  between  state  and  society,  church  and 
state,  constitution  and  administration,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
life  of  the  nation,  and  each  onward  step  in  the  history  leads  to  the  next 
in  natural  sequence  ;  parliament  is  but  the  connecting  link  between  state 
and  society.  And  more  generally  still,  man's  free  will  is  largely  under 
the  determining  influence  of  the  outer  world ;  his  life  depends  on  his 
environment.  Political  theory  may  regard  men  as  free  and  equal,  but  in 
the  organism  called  society,  which  represents  man's  combined  effort  to 
make  himself  a  home  in  the  wild  world  of  nature  that  surrounds  him, 
there  reigns  supreme  that  unchangeable  principle  in  the  world  of  material 
endowments,  viz.  the  dependence  of  the  poor  on  the  rich.  Such  depend- 
ence is  the  unfree  element  in  every  state,  and  it  produces  that  everlasting 
conflict  of  interests  which  strives,  on  the  one  hand,  to  strengthen  and 
intensify  that  dependence,  and,  on  the  other,  to  dissolve  and  annul  it. 
The  power  of  the  state  and  of  the  church  here  comes  in  to  check  and 
override  the  narrow  interests  of  the  ruling  classes.  The  king's  office 
became  the  mainstay  of  an  organised  body  of  executive  officers  and  of  a 
legislation  directed  to  this  object;  his  judicature  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  close  guilds,  set  aside  the  manorial  jurisdiction,  prevented  any 
further  development  of  serfdom,  and  held  together  all  classes  of  society 
under  one  law  and  jurisdiction,  under  one  right  of  family  and  of  property, 
and  prevented  the  inauguration  of  a  separate  birthright,  in  respect  of 
knights,  citizens,  and  peasants,  severally,  as  on  the  continent.  The  loss 
to  such  separate  class  interests  was  the  gain  of  the  commons  as  a  whole, 
and  thus  the  counties  and  boroughs,  similarly  organised,  obtained  that 
firm  cohesion  which  was  the  cause  of  the  ever-increasing  share  taken  by 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  business  of  parliament.  '  Thus  was  begotten 
that  power  of  resistance  which  gloriously  overcame  the  absolutism  that 
had  returned  once  more  under  the  Stuarts.' 

In  much  of  the  history  Gneist  of  course  agrees  with  our  own  writers, 
such  as  Freeman  and  Stubbs ;  it  may  be  instructive  to  consider  some  of 
the  points  in  which  they  differ.  He  has  little  new  to  say  of  the  early 
times,  and  only  begins  with  the  year  800 :  was  he  thinking  of  Milton's 
description  of  the  battles  between  the  kites  and  crows  ?  The  powers 
of  the  witenagemot  have  been  over-estimated,  but  it  had  the  rights  of 
legislating,  of  deciding  on  peace  and  war,  &c.,  which  were  wholly  lost 
under  the  Norman  absolutism.  The  Norman  kings  rid  England  of  the 
great  earls,  and  put  the  local  power  into  the  hands  of  their  own  sheriffs, 
who,  besides  managing  the  county  court,  made  the  tourn  of  the  hundred 
twice  a  year,  and  annually  revised  the  lists  of  the  frankpledge,  i.e.,  of 
those  who  kept  up  the  local  poHce.  By  the  new  exchequer  system  the 
kings  were  independent  in  matters  of  finance,  the  administration  of 
justice  was  in  the  hands  of  their  officers,  the  feudal  levies  served  on  the 
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king's  mere  summons,  all  legislation  was  by  royal  ordinance — what  was 
there  left  for  any  assemhly  of  wise  men  to  do  ?  During  the  first  century  of 
Norman  rule,  therefore,  there  was  no  assembly  possessed  of  a  legislative 
capacity,  and  the  English  writers  are  wrong  who  say  that  the  witenagemot 
lived  on,  though  in  an  altered  shape,  and  handed  over  its  power  to  the 
great  council.  It  is  true  that  the  Conqueror  held  great  cotirt  days  on 
the  three  great  christian  festivals,  as  of  old,  but  it  was  merely  to  feast  and 
display  his  splendour.  The  summons  was  addressed  to  nearly  the  same 
prelates,  earls,  court  functionaries,  and  lords  as  in  the  witenagemot,  but 
what  was  wanting  to  such  court  days  was  any  real  control  over  affairs, 
over  legislation  or  administrative  measures,  or  over  the  church.  The 
whole  development  of  the  constitution  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  would  involve  a  contradiction  were  the  notion  as  to  a  parliament 
possessing  legislative  capacity  having  previously  existed  to  find  acceptance. 
In  reality  the  legislative  assemblies  disappeared,  and  the  local  self-govern- 
ment was  transformed  into  a  provincial  administration  by  royal  bailiffs* 
But  then  the  excess  of  royal  power  worked  its  own  cure.  This  omni- 
potent royal  prerogative,  by  subjecting  all  free  property  to  equably  gradu- 
ated services  to  be  performed  in  the  army,  the  law  courts,  the  police,  and 
in  the  paying  of  taxes,  laid,  through  such  services  exacted  from  the  higher 
classes,  the  foundation  of  the  sturdiest  aristocracy  in  Europe.  Conscious 
of  the  justice  of  its  claims,  and  borne  up  by  the  identity  of  interests  of  all 
the  propertied  classes,  the  nobility,  after  the  passing  of  the  great  charter, 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  obtained  a  share 
in  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  state,  and  the  monarchy  under 
Edward  I  accorded  to  it  its  fair  and  equitable  position  in  the  English 
self-government.  It  was  the  pressure  of  absolute  power  that  fused  all 
classes  into  a  coherent  mass,  able  to  hold  its  own  and  to  demand  securities 
for  freedom. 

And  what  does  Mr.  Freeman  say  to  this  ?  '  According  to  Gneist,  who 
has  given  too  much  faith,  to  the  dreams  of  Thierry,  the  assembly  which 
the  English  looked  on  as  a  continuation  of  the  witenagemot,  and  the 
Normans  as  the  baronial  court  of  their  lord,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  a  mere  gathering  for  show.  Nobody  doubts  that  the  gemot, 
both  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  was  a  court  festival ;  the  question  is 
whether  after  the  Conquest,  as  well  as  before,  it  was  not  a  great  deal 
besides.  Gneist  confutes  himself  by  bringing  together  many  cases  where 
national  business  was  discussed.  Yet  he  leaves  out  the  greatest  of  all 
— the  entry  in  the  chronicle,  1085,  of  the  discussion  which  led  to  the 
taking  of  Domesday.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  truth  in  his  view. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  had  uttterly  changed.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  authority  of  the  two  Williams  and  of  Henry  I  was 
practically  absolute.  But  Gneist's  way  of  speaking  implies  a  break  in 
outward  form  which  never  happened.  It  implies  a  formal  distinction 
between  Normans  and  English  which  was  never  drawn.  It  implies  that 
the  spirit  and  even  the  form  of  deliberation  must  have  ceased  because  the 
king's  will  was  practically  supreme.  Keaders  of  Gneist  would  certainly 
think  that  the  formal  change  was  far  greater  than  it  was.  When  he  says 
that  in  truth  the  witenagemot  existed  no  longer,  his  words  are  just 
patient  of  a  correct  meaning  ;  but  no  one  would  find  out  from  them  that 
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the  word  witan  remains  in  use  as  long  as  the  EngHsh  chronicle  goes  on, 
and  that  it  is  continued  in  the  form  of  sapientes  in  Latin  writers  after- 
wards. The  facts  of  the  case,  indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  English 
constitution,  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  passage  from  Allen 
which  Gneist  quotes  and  ventures  to  dispute.'  And  yet  do  our  two  autho- 
rities differ  much  ?  They  agree  that  the  Norman  kings  were  practically 
absolute,  they  agree  that  old  forms  were  kept  up,  but  Gneist  perhaps  does 
not  allow  enough  for  the  value  of  retaining  old  forms,  into  which  the 
breath  of  life  may  again  be  breathed.  He  compares  the  way  in  which 
free  forms  were  retained  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  the  comparison 
shows  the  difference  ;  the  free  nation  had  perished  in  the  one  case,  it 
survived  in  the  other,  and  the  Anglo-Normans  had  a  security  which  the 
Romans  had  not,  since  the  whole  nation  was  armed  and  the  king  had  no 
standing  army.  And  why  should  not  the  Norman  kings  have  kept  up  the 
old  forms  ?  It  was  the  Conqueror's  object  to  maintain  that  he  was  but 
the  lawful  successor  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  he  had  no  jealousy  of 
the  witan — what  could  be  more  convenient  than  to  talk  over  matters  with 
his  chiefs,  sitting  round  the  fire  in  the  great  hall  ?  Gneist  does  indeed 
allow  that  the  witan  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  but  then  he  adds  that  all  cases  of  succession  to  the  throne  during 
the  early  centuries  of  Norman  times  were  irregular  and  questionable. 
That  is,  he  assumes  that  primogeniture  was  the  rule,  but  adds  that  all 
the  instances  are  exceptions.  But  the  rule  of  a  woman  or  child  or 
childish  man  in  early  times  means  ana?rchy,  while  hereditary  succession 
comes  in  naturally  enough  when  society  becomes  more  settled.  Even 
under  Henry  II  Gneist  says  the  councils  were  not  feudal  parliaments,  but 
only  assemblies  of  notables  having  no  permanent  standing,  though  they 
helped  to  keep  up  the  popular  notion  that  the  lex  terrce,  the  traditional 
common  law,  that  is  to  say  the  customary  principles  of  the  law  of  pro- 
perty and  family,  cannot  be  changed  without  the  assent  of  the  nation. 
Here  we  seem  to  need  a  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  parliament  in 
early  times.  Gneist,  however,  allows  so  much  that  we  need  not  quarrel 
with  him  about  the  name  of  the  thing,  and  we  can  afford  to  allow  that 
our  writers  have  attributed  to  early  great  councils  too  much  of  the  powers 
which  belonged  to  the  later  parliaments.  But  no  one  doubted  that  the 
assembly  lost  much  power  under  Norman  rule,  or  again  after  the  wars  of 
the  roses.  The  essential  point  is  this,  that  the  king  never  legislated  or 
taxed  without  the  assent  of  some  sort  of  council.  If  we  compare  France, 
we  see  the  difference  throughout,  as  Comines  saw  it  in  later  times. 

Proceeding  onwards  Gneist  shows  that  even  Magna  Charta  created  no 
parliament  in  the  later  sense,  but  that  the  leaders  of  the  nation  were 
casting  about  for  suitable  remedies  against  bad  government,  and  under  the 
schooling  of  failure  in  their  first  efforts  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
well-to-do  classes  needed  to  be  fully  represented  in  order  not  merely  to 
check  the  king's  tyranny,  but  to  support  his  lawful  power  against  the 
equal  danger  from  the  over-powerful  nobles  and  prelates,  and  that  they 
found  the  remedy  in  the  system  of  estates,  and  that  the  great  statesman 
Edward  I  carried  out  the  plans  in  which  his  teacher  Simon  de  Montfort 
had  failed.  Here  again,  while  our  writers  regard  the  king's  privy  council 
as  being  a  sort  of  permanent  committee  of  the  great  council,  which  had 
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of  course  to  go  about  with  the  king  to  transact  ordinary  business,  since 
the  great  council  only  met  occasionally,  Gneist  rather  looks  on  the  great 
council  as  being  only  the  permanent  council  with  extended  powers,  and 
expanded  by  writs  being  addressed  to  the  most  prominent  among  the 
barons.  This  great  assembly  is  called  a  parliament  in  its  capacity  of 
making  laws,  a  council  in  the  sense  of  its  being  an  enlarged  state  council, 
and  a  court  [curia]  as  being  the  highest  court  of  law.  Then  again,  when 
the  commons  appear,  Gneist  disagrees  with  Stubbs  as  to  the  town 
members  being  elected  in  county  court,  and  thinks  Eiess  has  shown  they 
were  elected  in  the  towns  themselves.  Here  he  might  have  quoted  the 
return  from  the  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  in  1295.  '  There  is  no  city  or  borough 
in  Oxfordshire  except  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  the  writ  which  came  to  me 
was  sent  on  to  the  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  of  that  town,  and  they  answered 
me  that  by  the  assent  of  the  community  of  the  town  of  Oxford  there  were 
elected  under  the  writ  two  burgesses,  Thomas  de  Sowy  and  Andrew  de 
Pyrie.'  But  he  hesitates,  and  rightly,  about  accepting  Eiess's  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  the  small  boroughs  soon  ceased  to  send  members. 

There  are  many  other  points  on  which  Gneist  lays  stress  :  e.g.  there 
was  no  counting  of  votes  at  first  either  in  elections  or  in  parliament ; 
people  assented  or  dissented  by  acclamation,  much  as  in  the  early  German 
assembhes  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  And  again,  our  parliaments  begin  by 
offering  lists  of  grievances,  like  the  gravamina  of  German  diets,  or  the 
cahiers  of  the  French  states-general ;  it  is  by  slow  degrees  only  that  they 
win  power.  Most  true ;  but  our  writers  allow  it,  and  Gneist  perhaps 
overrates  the  amount  of  difference.  Later  on  he  sums  up  matters  very 
pithily ;  thus  as  to  the  seventeenth  century  :  '  The  Stuarts  lacked  the  in- 
telligence needful  to  carry  out  the  national  aims.  Hitherto  the  monarchy 
had  risen  or  declined  in  almost  alternate  generations ;  now  the  decline 
showed  itself  in  a  whole  dynasty,  and  through  three  generations.  Hardly 
ever  has  a  reigning  family  occupied  the  throne  so  destitute  of  feeling  for 
the  duties  of  a  king.  Their  views  and  actions  have  little  in  common 
with  the  character  of  the  English  royalty  and  the  English  people,  but 
resemble  rather  the  policy  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  are  influenced  by 
the  religious  struggle  in  Scotland.  However  different  in  character,  these 
four  kings  have  one  thing  in  common — a  total  want  of  sense  and  under- 
standing for  the  national  rights.' 

The  Eeformation  had  for  a  time  brought  confusion  into  the  relations 
between  church  and  state.  The  Tudors  had  retained  the  bishops, 
not  as  an  order  instituted  by  Christ,  but  as  officials  useful  for  securing 
church  discipline ;  but  when  the  puritans  set  up  the  presbyterian  rule  as 
being  of  divine  right,  the  bishops  answered  by  reasserting  the  view  that 
their  calling  was  by  divine  appointment,  and  allied  themselves  with  the 
equally  divine  monarchy  that  nominated  them.  This  led  to  a  struggle, 
and  it  was  not  till  this  struggle  was  over  that  the  Anglican  church  gained 
an  intimate  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  nation.  '  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  comprised,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  the 
entire  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  was  bound  up  once  more 
with  the  most  vital  interests  and  the  ideas  of  the  ruling  classes  of  society, 
though  admittedly  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  peril  of  worldly- 
mindedness  and  ambition.'     The  reign  of  George  III,  when  the  gentry 
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were  supreme,  is  to  Gneist  the  culminating  point  of  the  constitution  ;  it 
was  to  this  supremacy  that  all  had  been  tending  from  the  first.     And  he 
perhaps  will  not  meet  with  universal  assent  when  he  says  :  '  In  the  course 
of  the  American  war  George  III  alone  sometimes  represented  the  interests 
of  the  state  in  firm  and  manly  fashion.     The  question  must  not  be  judged 
according  to  the  colonial  policy  of  the  present  generation.     The  reproach 
of  cowardly  love  of  peace,  which  was  directed  against  Walpole's  adminis- 
tration, might  have  been  deserved  by  George,  had  he  (regardless  of  the 
consequences  for  the  maintenance  of  the  English  colonies)  left  the  rebel- 
lious colonists   to  themselves.     The   United    States   could  hardly  have 
attained  a  national  constitution  that  would  live  and  last  had  they  gained 
their  independence  by  such  an  abandonment,  instead  of  by  the  honourable 
and  manly  struggle  to  which  they  owe  all  that  is  best  in  the  constitution  of 
their  union.     In  like  manner  George  was  justified  in  taking  to  himself  the 
credit  of  being  the  only  magistrate  who  did  his  duty  in  the  wild  Gordon 
riots  against  the  catholics.     Again  it  was  his  merit  that,  by  a  quick  resolve 
at  the  last  moment,  the  country  was  preserved  from  the  injurious  India 
biU  which  Fox  had  already  passed  through  the  lower  house.    In  his  strong 
opposition  to  catholic  emancipation  it  was  not  merely  a  scruple  of  con- 
science as  to  his  coronation  oath  that  prevailed  in  the  king's  mind,  but 
also  an  insight  into  the  unmeasurable  consequences  of  the  step  as  regards 
the  constitution  of  the  country.'     But  setting  aside  modern  colonial  ideas^ 
were  not  the  best  statesmen  of  the  day,  Chatham  and  Kockingham  and 
Burke,  opposed  to  the  king's  American  policy  '?     And  was  not  the  India 
bill  drawn  up  by  Burke,  who  knew  more  about  the  condition  of  India  than 
most  Englishmen  ;  and  did  not  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
complain  that  Pitt's  bills  were  just  as  bad?     The  fact  was  that  the  time 
had  come  for  taking  the  government  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
company  ;  but  Burke's  bill  was  not  judged  on  its  merits,  or  rejected  from 
any  consideration  for  the  benefit  of  India  or  of  England,  but  on  grounds 
of  party  policy  at  home  as  understood  by  the  king.     What  the  effect  of 
George  Ill's  refusal  to  give  the  rights  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland  which  he 
had  granted  to  those  of  Canada  has  been  we  know  only  too  well.     But 
setting  aside  political  views,  and  looking  only  to  constitutional  matters^ 
we  find  Gneist  allowing  that  the  rule  of  the  gentry  destroyed  much  of  the 
old  local  self-government,  that  they  neglected  the  interests  of  the  weaker 
classes,  injured  the  workmen  by  excessive  customs  duties,  and  lavishly 
incurred  public  debt.     The  beginning  of  chapter  vii  contains  a  heavy 
indictment  against  their  system  of  police,  of  poor  law  management,  of 
their  influence  on  the  church,  the  universities,  education,  and  health,  which 
we  have  hardly  room  to  quote.     And  he  laments  the  want  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors and  the  state  of  the  agricultural  population.     It  is  curious  to  see 
that  Lecky  places  the    '  golden  period  of  our  constitution  between  the 
reform  bill  of  1832  and  the  reform  bill  of  1867,  when  the  intelligent  middle 
classes  were  the  true  centre  of  political  power.'     On  the  whole,  Gneist 
thinks  we  have  no  longer  the  same  firm  foundation  for  our  parliamentary 
system  as  of  old,  and  that  government  by  party  must  soon  come  to  an 
end.     He  apparently  does  not  allow  enough  for  the  restoration  of  local 
government  which  is  going  on  both  in  town  and  country.     But  he  pro- 
bably does  not  agree  with  Hume's  view  that  absolutism  will  be  the  eutha- 
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nasia  of  our  constitution,  and  he  winds  up  his  friendly  warnings  with 
words  of  good  omen  :  '  It  is  for  the  good  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men  to 
encounter  such  trials,  and  the  whole  past  history  of  England,  as  the  moral 
consciousness  of  the  nation  has  fashioned  it  through  the  development  of 
a  thousand  years,  justifies  the  confidence  that  this  nation  will  meet  the 
storms  impending  and  find  in  its  own  past  the  materials  for  reconstructing 
its  free  state  system ;  as  the  German  nation  has  done,  whose  latent 
strength  has  always  lain  in  what  we  may  call  the  cell-system  of  its  local 
communities.' 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  speak  well  of  the  translation,  but  it  is 
often  luiintelhgible  without  reference  to  the  German  ;  and  there  are  some 
strange  expressions,  such  as  availed  of,  happened  on.  There  are  not  a 
few  mistakes,  and  some  unintelligible  insertions,  such  as,  under  James  I, 
'quarrels  as  to  taxes,  monopolies,  and  the  Scottish  union  (covenant),'  where 
Mr.  Shee  has  inserted  covenant — can  he  have  been  thinking  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  ?  A  simple  sentence  is  awkwardly  misrepresented 
in  '  The  extension  of  the  district  system  was  adjoined  to  boroughs  '  (p.  113), 
where  the  German  is,  tritt  dazu  die  Ausdehnung  des  Systems  der  Kreisver- 
hdnde  auf  eine  ansehnliche  Zahl  von  Stddten.  We  must  not  perhaps 
blame  him  for  following  Gneist  in  speaking  of  Sir  John  Hampden,  and  of 
Kobert  Fitzwalter,  Earl  of  Dunmore  {Baron  of  Dunmow).  Good  transla- 
tions of  Gneist's  series  of  works  on  England  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service.  For  modern  times  few  men  have  studied  our  blue-books  as  the 
German  writer  has  done.  His  knowledge  of  what  the  executive  adminis- 
tration effected  for  Prussia  has  quickened  his  sense  for  like  services  in 
England,  on  which  we  perhaps  have  not  laid  sufficient  stress. 

Chables  W.  Boase. 

Cddigos  de  Espaiia.  Coleccion  completa  desde  el  Fuero  Juzgo  hasta  la 
Novisima  Becopilacion.  Pubhcala  D.  Marcelo  Martinez  Alcubilla. 
2  vols.  8vo.     (Madrid:  J.  Lopez  Comacho.     1885,  1886.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  convenient  collection  will  attract  the  attention 
of  scholars  to  the  exceeding  value  of  Spanish  jurisprudence  in  the  study 
of  European  law.  It  occupies  truly  a  unique  position,  which  in  com- 
petent hands  might  yield  most  fruitful  results.  Alone  of  modern  nations, 
Spain  can  trace  her  laws  back  to  Kome  in  almost  unbroken  descent.  The 
Visigoths  established  their  domination  at  a  time  when  Eoman  civilisation 
was  still  an  object  of  reverence  ;  they  adopted  to  a  great  extent  its  legal 
formulas,  and  their  code,  in  its  comparative  completeness  and  orderliness, 
offers  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  leges 
harharorum  with  which  it  is  commonly  classed.  Elsewhere,  the  Franks, 
the  Burgundians,  the  Saxons,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  other  founders  of 
the  European  commonwealths,  treated  the  Roman  institutions  with  con- 
tempt, and  regarded  their  own  crude  and  barbarous  customs  as  alone' 
worthy  of  obedience  by  free-born  warriors.  Even  in  Italy  the  Lombards 
imposed  their  legislation  on  their  subjects,  to  the  virtual  extinction  of  the 
imperial  jurisprudence. 

In  Spain,  even  the  Arab  conquest  did  not  overthrow  the  Visigothic 
code.     Preserved  by  the  christian  refugees  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias, 
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when  its  language  grew  obsolete  it  was  translated  into  Eomance,  and,  as 
the  '  Fuero  Juzgo,'  it  continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  reconquered  peninsula. 
When  came  the  great  awakening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
witnessed  the  organisation  of  jurisprudence  in  so  many  lands — producing 
the  '  Sachsenspiegel '  and  *  Schwabenspiegel '  in  Germany,  the  labours  of 
Bracton  and  Britton  and  Home  in  England,  those  of  St.  Louis  and  of 
Beaumanoir  and  De  Fontaines  in  France — Spain  was  not  idle.  France 
was  adopting  imperfectly  the  revived  Eoman  law,  which  served  the 
ambition  of  the  crown  in  its  struggles  with  feudalism.  England  rejected 
it  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Bracton,  and  so  did  Germany,  at  least  for  a 
time.  Spain  already  had  it,  modified  to  a  form  adapted  to  institutions  so 
different  from  those  of  the  empire,  and  she  also  possessed  a  legislator  of 
whom  she  is  justly  proud  in  the  person  of  Alonso  el  Sabio.  To  him  she 
owes  the  codes  known  as  '  El  Fuero  real '  and  '  Las  Siete  Partidas,'  which 
are  well  worthy  a  far  more  attentive  study  than  they  have  yet  received. 
The  manner  in  which  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  Eoman  law  are 
adapted  to  the  modified  feudalism  of  medieval  Spain  is  full  of  instruction 
in  a  body  of  law  which  represents  the  growth  and  habitudes  of  a  people, 
and  not  a  system  evolved  by  jurists,  like  the  '  Code  Napoleon,'  and  imposed 
on  a  nation. 

Students  of  history  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  monuments  more  trustworthy  and  more  instructive  than  laws,  none 
which  shed  so  much  light  upon  the  social  life  and  inner  existence  of 
successive  generations,  the  standards  which  they  have  erected  for  them- 
selves, their  morals  and  their  habits.  These  contributions  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  evolution  of  civilisation  are  the  most  important  objects  of  historical 
research,  rather  than  the  succession  of  monarchs  and  the  fate  of  battles. 
Dynasties  pass  away,  but  man  remains,  and  he  remains  what  he  has  been 
fashioned  in  the  slow  development  of  the  ages,  by  the  ancestral  customs 
recorded  in  legislation  rather  than  by  the  vicissitudes  of  conquest. 
Thus,  what  more  vivid  picture  can  we  have  of  one  phase  of  Spanish  life 
in  the  thirteenth  century  than  that  furnished  by  the  '  Ordenamiento  de 
las  Tafurerias,'  or  edict  of  gambling  houses,  issued  by  King  Alonso  ? 
This  curious  collection  of  forty-four  laws,  compiled  by  Maestre  Eoldan, 
and  promulgated  by  the  king  in  1276,  sought  to  diminish  the  evils  of  the 
all-pervading  passion  of  the  gaming  table  by  legalising  it  and  setting 
bounds  to  its  abuses.  These  limitations  show  the  monstrous  extent  to 
which  it  was  indulged.  On  Christmas  eve  or  day  gambling  was  forbidden, 
because,  as  we  are  apologetically  told,  every  one  ought  to  be  rejoicing  in 
his  own  home.  The  rico  ovie  or  hidalgo  was  prohibited  from  setting  a 
dice  table  outside  the  front  door  of  his  resting  place,  but  could  play  any- 
where inside.  The  ecclesiastic  who  committed  crimes  in  a  gambling 
house  could  not  plead  benefit  of  clergy,  but  had  to  answer  for  them  before 
the  secular  tribunals.  Money  for  the  stakes  could  not  be  borrowed  on 
the  arms  of  a  cahallero  or  squire,  or  on  the  body  of  a  christian,  Jew,  or 
Moor.  The  blasphemy  inseparable  from  dicing  was  restrained  by  heavy 
fines  for  nobles,  while  for  commoners  there  were  smaller  fines  or  thirty 
lashes,  ending,  for  a  third  offence,  with  loss  of  two  finger-breadths  of  the 
tongue.  The  regulations  for  preventing  the  use  of  cogged  or  other 
unfair  dice  show  that  cheating  had  been  reduced  to  a  science,  and  the 
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savage  penalties  of  scourging  or  the  loss  of  a  thumb  indicate  how  ineradi- 
cable it  was.  Provisions  as  to  players  who  ran  away  with  the  money,  and 
punishments  for  quarrelling  and  murder  in  gaming  houses,  are  eloquent 
as  to  the  disorders  which  Alonso  sought  to  repress.  Well  meant  as  was 
this  legislation,  it  failed  of  its  object.  Gambling  continued  to  be  a  pest 
which  ravaged  all  ranks  of  society,  and  succeeding  lawgivers  abandoned 
the  attempt  at  regulation,  and  contented  themselves  with  efforts  at 
repression. 

Although  the  glossaries  and  indexes  might  be  fuller,  and  the  type  of 
the  text  could  well  be  more  legible,  all  students  of  legislation  and  of 
sociology  will  thank  D.  Alcubilla  for  thus  rendering  accessible  in  a  com- 
pact form  the  whole  corpus  juris  of  Spain  from  Visigothic  times  to  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Henby  C.  Lea. 

The  Truth  about  John  Wyclif :  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions.   Chiefly 

from  the  Evidence  of  his  Contemporaries.     By  Joseph  Stevenson, 

S.J.     (London  :  Burns  &  Gates.     1885.) 
John  Wyclyff :  sa  Vie,  ses  QJuvres,  sa  Doctrine.     Par  Victor  Vattier, 

ancien   Professeur  d'Histoire,  Professeur  de   Philosophie.      (Paris : 

Ernest  Leroux.    1886.) 

A  NEW  life  of  Wyclif  would  doubtless  be  welcome,  and  the  above  works 
are  very  different  attempts  to  supply  the  want.  The  former  of  them  has 
been  out  some  time,  and  the  writer  was  apparently  provoked  to  his  task 
by  the  vagaries  of  the  Wyclif  quincentenary  celebration  committee.  They 
may  accept  the  work  as  an  indication  of  the  harm  done  by  approaching  a 
purely  historic  matter  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  since  Father  Stevenson 
has  emulated  them.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  work  displaying  real  re- 
search and  much  ability  should  have  been  undertaken  in  such  a  spirit. 
The  writer  regards  Wyclif  as  the  originator  of  the  English  Keformation  ; 
he  does  not  abruptly  separate  the  Lollard  movement  from  the  later 
movement,  and  to  this  conclusion  many  facts  point,  although  the  writer 
passes  them  over :  trials  for  heresy — under  the  Lancastrian  and  Tudor 
kings — appear  in  the  same  localities ;  the  name  Lollard  is  used  in  the 
proclamations  of  Henry  VIII's  reign,  and  Erasmus  wrote  to  Hadrian  VI 
that  the  Lollard  heresy  was  oppressa  verius  quam  extincta,  so  that  we 
may  assume  Lollardry  to  have  been  alive  when  the  Eeformation  began. 
So  far  one  may  go  with  the  writer,  but  we  must  stop  short  when  he  would 
lead  us  from  Wyclif  to  the  Albigenses  and  their  kin.  (M.  Vattier,  on 
p.  282  of  his  work,  puts  the  matter  historically. )  The  coincidences  between 
their  opinions  and  Wyclif's  are  slight,  and  on  points  not  fundamental  (of 
marriage  we  shall  speak  again) ;  his  final  views  on  the  Eucharist  would 
not  have  been  accepted  by  them,  and  the  traces  of  self- development  are 
so  plain  in  his  case  as  to  make  the  idea  absurd.  A  philosopher  does  not 
borrow  from  ignorant  men.  But  on  broader  grounds  there  is  very  little 
evidence  for  any  Albigensian  influence  in  England  :  the  two  facts  cited 
— the  case  at  Gxford  in  1160,  and  a  letter  from  Peter  of  Blois  to  Geoffrey 
of  York  urging  him  to  cleanse  his  province — are  counterbalanced  by  the 
silence  of  other  writers,  and  the  praise  generally  given  to  England  as 
being  free  from  heresies.     The  basis  of  Wyclif's  ideas  must  be  found  in 
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the  philosophy  of  his  day  (as  the  lately  issued  '  De  Benedicta  Incarna- 
tione  '  makes  plainer  than  ever),  and  the  neglect  of  this  fact  deprives  any 
biography,  even  if  fairly  written,  of  value. 

But  unfortunately  Father  Stevenson  does  not  take  such  a  view :  to 
his  mind,  Wyclif's  after-life  was  simply  determined  by  his  losing  the 
wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  and  not  being  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Worcester — this  last  fact  being  accepted  on  Walden's  sole  authority. 
The  Canterbury  Hall  incident  merits  discussion,  especially  as  Father 
Stevenson,  who  has  not  spared  labour,  refers  to  two  unpublished  docu- 
ments (a  letter  from  Langham  to  Wyclif,  and  an  account  of  the  process) 
in  the  Lambeth  library,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  should  have  been  grateful. 
The  other  documents  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Lewis's '  Life,'  and 
in  Wilkins  {Cone.  iii.  52).  Even  Lechler's  account  of  the  matter  is 
scarcely  clear.  He  probably  goes  too  far  in  pressing  the  distinction 
between  prater  licentiam  nostram  (of  Islip's  removal  of  WoodhuU  and 
his  three  fellow-monks)  and  contra  formam  liccnticR  nostra  (of  Lang- 
ham's  change)  in  the  royal  pardon  (dated  8  April  1372  ;  document  No.  viii. 
in  Lewis).  We  may  notice  that  the  account  given  by  M.  Vattier  is  im- 
partial, but  throws  little  fresh  light  on  the  matter.  Father  Stevenson 
scarcely  brings  out  the  way  in  which  the  incident  was  part  of  the  great 
university  struggle  between  seculars  and  regulars,  and  his  whole  account 
is  about  the  worst  part  of  his  book.  The  regulation  of  Islip  (quoted  on 
p.  14  from  Wilkins  in  a  translation  which  does  not  mark  its  omissions) 
does  not  bear  his  interpretation  that  the  archbishop  was  absolute  in  his 
power ;  it  merely  makes  him  the  visitor  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
jurisdiction.  (The  regulations  which  bound  the  members  to  abstain  from 
efforts  after  reinstatement  if  expelled  are  stringent,  and  show  how  Islip 
wished  to  avoid  litigation.)  The  legality  of  Wyclif's  dismissal  is  un- 
affected either  by  this  or  by  tbe  oath  taken  by  him  as  warden.  There 
is  no  doubt  Islip  appointed  Wyclif,  changing  the  nature  of  his  founda- 
tion; then  he  died  'leaving  his  work  at  Oxford  incomplete'  (p.  15,  quoting 
Birchington  in  Angl.  Sacr.),  and  Langham  succeeded  him.  Had  he  not 
wished  to  change  Islip's  plan  he  would  probably  have  got  the  royal  licence 
for  the  late  change,  which  was  apparently  wanting.  Instead  of  this,  he 
made  the  whole  foundation  monastic  (so  we  may  infer  from  the  account 
in  the  papal  mandate,  Lewis,  293  :  et  quod  idem  Andruynus  cardinalis, 
prout  ei  melius  et  utilius  pro  statu  dicti  collegii  videretur  expedire, 
posset  a  dicto  collegio  clericos  seculares  amovere,  vel  si  ei  utilius 
videretur  pro  collegio  supradicto  religiosos  supradictos  ah  ipso  collegio 
auctoritate  prcedicta  amovere,  ita  quod  unicum  et  solum  collegium  regu- 
larium  vel  secularium  remaneret,  etc.).  This  reference  to  the  beginning 
of  the  process  seems  to  imply  wider  changes  that  the  substitution  of 
Woodhull  for  Wyclif,  and  of  three  monks  for  Benger  and  the  two  other 
seculars.  Wyclif's  reference  to  it  in  the  '  De  Ecclesia  '  (p.  371)  seems  to 
imply  the  same. 

Putting  aside  the  pleas  advanced  on  the  two  sides,  the  point  to  decide 
was.  Had  Langham  the  right  to  remove  Wyclif  ?  He  had  the  power  of  a 
visitor  ;  and  to  submit  to  the  visitor  Wyclif  was  bound  by  oath.  The 
causes  for  expulsion  are  given  (Wilkins,  '  Cone'  iii.  54) :  taking  monastic 
vows  ;  entering  the  service  of  a  lord  temporal  or  spiritual ;  idleness  in 
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study ;  being  riotous,  quarrelsome,  or  incorrigible.  Even  the  warden,  if 
unable  to  keep  peace,  or  guilty  of  himself  frequently  causing  disturbance, 
might  be  warned  by  the  senior  fellow,  and,  if  unaffected,  could  be  removed 
by  the  archbishop.  Apparently  Islip  had  experience  of  such  a  turbulent 
head,  and  one  may  conjecture  (as  Lechler  apparently  does)  that  WoodhuU 
had  been  such  a  warden.  None  of  these  personal  causes  were  alleged 
against  Wyclif  so  far  as  we  know,  and  we  might  reasonably  conclude  that 
Langham,  in  making  the  change,  exceeded  his  power  as  visitor.  Whether 
he  had  done  so  was  a  perfectly  fair  point  to  argue,  and  no  oath  of  submis- 
sion or  regulations  against  legal  attempts  at  reinstatement  if  rightly 
expelled  affected  Wyclif 's  right  to  argue  it.  His  opponents,  however, 
seem  to  have  questioned  the  legality  of  his  own  appointment  by  Islip, 
which  is  again  a  perfectly  fair  point  to  argue. 

The  matter  cannot  be  absolutely  settled ;  it  is  absurd  to  represent 
WycHf  as  a  martyr  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  as  '  a  character  who 
sometimes  appears  in  the  police  office  and  the  county  court,  and  seldom  is 
admired  or  respected.'  Even  this  last  piece  of  character-drawing  is  not 
enough  :  the  '  defeat '  in  this  trial  (the  litigation  was  not  ended  before 
11  May  1370 — a  date  not  given  in  this  book)  was  '  an  overthrow,'  and  led 
Wyclif  to  an  '  entire  change  of  tactics.'  '  Worcester  had  already  become 
a  vision,'  and  '  Oxford  was  fast  fading  into  a  memory.'  (Nevertheless  he 
and  his  opinions  were  long  popular  there,  and  he  lectured  there  after- 
wards.) The  startling  result  of  a  trial  begun  after  April  1367,  and  fully 
ended  by  the  royal  licence  in  1372,  was  that  Wyclif  made  '  a  new  depar- 
ture,' and  entered  upon  politics.  This  he  did  by  the  tract  in  which  he 
calls  himself  peculiaris  regis  clericus  (Lewis,  p.  349) — a  tract  certainly 
written  by  1367,  and  probably  in  1366.  Even  controversial  works  need 
not  be  written  so  recklessly  as  this. 

It  is,  again,  curious  to  find  that  Wyclif  s  political  career  is  represented 
as  a  degradation,  a  conception  foreign  to  the  time.  In  becoming  the 
champion  of  the  antipapal  feeling,  he  followed  impulses  natural  to 
Englishmen  of  his  day.  His  power  of  receiving  such  impulses  (of  which 
his  whole  life  is  an  illustration)  was  the  second  determining  cause  of  his 
development ;  the  first  being  his  philosophical  system.  For  the  latter 
Father  Stevenson  substitutes  an  inborn  inclination  to  heretical  depravity 
and  a  reception  of  Albigensian  errors  ;  the  former  he  entirely  distorts. 

The  writer  refers  to  the  articles  condemned  by  Langham  (9  Nov.  1368) 
in  a  letter  to  Oxford,  and  seems  disposed  to  ascribe  them  to  Wyclif. 
Several  are  on  the  clara  visio  ;  others  on  natural  merit  reaching  salvation, 
and  so  on  ;  and  some  of  them  could  not  well  be  ascribed  to  Wyclif.  Others 
(e.g.  15  :  nihil  est  nee  esse  potest  malum  solwn  quia  prohibitum  ;  and  20  : 
De2is  non  potest  aliquid  adnihillare)  have  a  ring  of  him  ;  and  No  20 
appears  as  No  4  in  the  heresies  which  '  primo  jactavit  in  aera  {Fasc. 
Ziz.  p.  2)  on  taking  his  doctor's  degree.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the 
introduction  to  Langham's  articles  speaks  of  zizania,  which  directly 
suggests  a  collocation  of  the  two  sets  of  articles.  Now  1367  or  1368 
would  be  a  very  likely  date  for  the  doctor's  degree — a  point  of  some  im- 
portance.    The  question  is  worth  more  discussion  than  is  given  to  it. 

One  thing  cannot  be  passed  over  ;  quoting  the  Trialogue  on  Matrimony 
(bk.  iv.  cc.  20-22)  Father  Stevenson  says,  '  The  teaching  of  this  profli- 
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gate  reformer  is  so  extravagant  and  so  disgraceful,  that  it  seems  to  demand 
a  special  notice  '  (p.  151) ;  he  quotes  (c.  22),  Veritas  quidem  mihi  videtur, 
quod  assistente  consensu  conjugum  et  domino  approbante,  subdticto  quo- 
cumque  signo  sensibili,  foret  satis.  He  ought  to  have  also  quoted  the 
question  of  '  Alithia  '  about  the  celebration  ctim  verbis  de  prcBsenti  or  cum 
verbis  de  futuro,  to  which  it  is  an  answer.  Wyclif  is  merely  discussing 
a  scholastic  question  (of  which  he  says,  Non  delector  multum  labi  in  ista 
materia)  discussed  in  the  supplement  to  the  '  Summa  '  by  Aquinas  (quaes- 
tiones  xlv.,  xlvi.  in  which  many  analogies  to  Wyclif  s  discussion  may  be 
foimd).  The  Tridentine  settlement  fixed  these  moot  points,  although  not 
without  long  discussions  (in  February  1563).  If  Wychf's  words  are  removed 
from  their  scholastic  background  and  separated  from  their  context  it  is  easy 
to  prove  his  '  profligacy.'  The  chapters,  however,  do  not  give  a  low  view 
of  matrimony,  and  it  is  hard  that  a  writer  whose  mind  is  always  full  of 
the  relation  between  Christ  and  his  spouse  the  church,  who  closes  the 
chapter  quoted  by  saying,  Matrimonium  nutem  hominum  scimus  a 
matrimonio  Christi  et  ecclesics  exemplandum,  should  be  charged  with  so 
doing.  Even  were  the  eharge  true  as  Father  Stevenson  puts  it,  he  should 
prove  it  from  the  popular  English  works  and  not  from  the  Trialogue. 

M.  Vattier's  work  demands  less  notice ;  it  is  a  conscientious  study  of 
the  chief  works  on  Wyclif,  but  in  1886  one  might  look  for  something 
more.  A  book  which  gives  a  long  list  of  Wyclif  s  writings,  a  life,  and  an 
account  of  his  opinions,  arouses  expectations  which  are  here  disappointed. 
No  use  is  made, for  instance,  of  Dr.  Buddensieg's '  Polemical  Works  '  (e.g. 
'  The  Summons  to  Rome,'  p.  140,  a  reference  to  the  De  frivolis  citationibus 
would  have  been  useful) ;  the  English  works  edited  by  Mr.  Matthew  are 
mentioned  (p.  330),  but  the  preface  to  them  ought  to  have  saved  M. 
Vattier  from  following  Vaughan's  information  on  Wyclif  s  birthplace.  If, 
however,  we  do  not  form  such  expectations,  and  merely  ask  for  a  moderate, 
full,  and  readable  life,  the  work  gives  it.  There  is  also  an  account  of 
Wyclif s  predecessors  and  followers,  among  whom  an  author  Lollard 
(p.  286)  oddly  figures  ;  his  personality  and  influence  are  both,  of  course, 
mythical.  There  are  not  many  departures  from  the  views  of  Lechler, 
but  the  account  of  the  opinions  and  philosophy,  where  Lewaldis  also  used, 
is  in  some  respects  fuller  than  Lechler's.  The  writer  certainly  deserves 
the  praise  he  seems  to  seek  when  he  puts  C'est  icy  un  livre  de  bonne 
Joy  as  his  motto.  But  one  would  be  glad  to  give  him  higher  praise  than 
that.  J.  P.  Whitney. 

A  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  the  Beformation.  By 
M,  Ceeighton,  M.A.  Vols.  III.  &  IV.— The  Italian  Princes,  1464- 
1518.     (London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1887.) 

Mr.  Creighton's  new  volumes  tell  the  story  of  the  papacy  as  an  Italian 
power  during  the  last  half-century  that  preceded  and  prepared  the  rise  of 
protestantism.  Next  to  the  merits  of  moderation  and  sobriety  which  the 
preface  rightly  claims,  their  first  characteristic  is  the  economy  of  evidence, 
and  the  severity  with  which  the  raw  material  is  repressed  and  so  kept 
out  of  sight  as  not  to  divert  the  reader's  attention  or  turn  his  pleasure 
into  toil.     The  author  prefers  the  larger  public  that  takes  history  in  the 
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shape  of  literature,  to  scholars  whose  souls  are  vexed  with  the  insolubility 
of  problems  and  who  get  their  meals  in  the  kitchen.     The  extent  of 
his  research  appears  whenever  there  is  a  favourite  point  to  illustrate ; 
but  he  generally  resembles  a  writer  on  the  Long  parliament  who  should 
treat  Rush  worth  and  Clarendon  as  too  trite  for  quotation,  or  Mr.  Walpole 
if  he  were  to  strike  out  several  hundred   references  to  '  Hansard '  and 
the  '  Annual  Register.'   There  is  some  risk  in  attempting  a  smooth  narra- 
tive of  transactions  belonging  to  an  age  so  rich  in  disputed  matter  and 
dispersed  material,  and  quick  with  the  causes  of  the  reformation.     As  the 
author  rarely  takes  stock  or  shows  the  limit  of  his  lore,  the   grateful 
student,  on  whom  proofs  are  not  obtruded,  cannot  tell  whether  they 
abound,  and  may  be  led  wrongly  and  injuriously  to  doubt  whether  the 
sources  of  information  and  suggestion  have  been  fully  explored.     Nobody 
should  stand  better  with  Mr.  Creighton  than   Ranke.     The  late  John 
Richard  Green  used  to  complain  that  it  was  from  him  that  he  had  learnt 
to  be  so  dispassionate  and   inattentive  to  everything  but   the   chain  of 
uncoloured  fact.     In  reserve  of  language,  exclusion  of  all  that  is  not  his- 
tory, dislike  of  purple  patchwork  and  emotional  effect,  their  ways  are  one. 
At  the  same  time,  the  chapter  on  Savonarola  has  been  more  distinctly 
a  labour  of  love  than  any  other  part  of  these  volumes.     Yet  the  essay  on 
Savonarola  which  is  among  Ranke's  later  writings  has  not  been  suffered 
to  influence  the  account  of  the  friar's  constitution  and  of  the  challenge. 
Burckhardt,  the  most  instructive  of  all  writers  on   the  renaissance,  is 
missed  where  he  is  wanted,  though  there  is  a  trace  of  him  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Caterina  Sforza.     The  sketch  of  Gemistus  Pletho  is  founded  on 
Alexandre's  edition  of  his  '  Laws,'  irrespective  of  Schulze's  later  and  more 
comprehensive  treatise.     Schulze  is  as  well  known  to  Mr.  Creighton  as 
Ranke  or  Burckhardt,  and  his  studious  exclusion  needlessly  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  book  is  written  up  to  date.     It  relates  from  the 
usual  authorities  the  story  of  the  ancient  Roman  corpse  that  was  dis- 
covered in   1485,  carried  to  the  Capitol,  and  tumultuously  admired  by 
the  enthusiasts  of  the  revival.     Another  account,  written   by  an  eye- 
witness, at  the  time,  has  been  published  by  Janitschek,  and  reproduced 
by  Geiger  in  works  only  second  to  those  of  Voigt  and  Burckhardt.     The 
'  Regesta  Leonis  X  '  should  be  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  study  of  his 
pontificate,  and  should  have  roused  a  suspicion  that  the  act  confirming 
the  legitimacy  of  Clement  VII  has  long  been  known,  and  that  the  page  of 
Balan's   '  Monumenta '   to  which  we   are  referred  for  it  is  misprinted. 
They  also  prove  (p.  323)  that  the  *  Bullarium  Magnum '  cannot  be  trusted 
by  critical  scholars.     In  the  character  of  Paul  II  there  is  no  notice  of  a 
statement  made  by  Gregorovius  (vol.  vii.  212),  whom  Mr.  Creighton  has 
studied  carefully,  though  not,  I  think,  in  the  last  edition. 

To  make  this  good  and  to  strengthen  confidence,  we  have  many  valu- 
able extracts  from  unpublished  works,  such  as  the  history  of  the  Augus- 
tinian.  Cardinal  Egidius  of  Viterbo,  one  of  the  least  inefficient  among  the 
Italian  priesthood  of  that  age,  and  the  diaries  of  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies and  bishop  of  Pesaro,  whose  manuscripts  have  been  the  mainstay 
of  papal  historians  from  Panvini  and  Raynaldus  to  Hergenrother.  But 
the  desire  to  reject  superfluous  notes  and  paraded  erudition  has  influenced 
the  author's  manner  in  another  way.     No  scrupulous  and  self-respecting 
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writer  will  speak  his  mind  or  say  things  that  challenge  inquiry  unless  the 
proof  is  prompt.  To  relieve  his  text  of  the  burden  of  incessant  quotation, 
he  must  understate  his  meaning  and  lose  m  definiteness  and  precision 
what  he  gains  in  lightness.  His  chisel  is  necessarily  blunted,  and  he 
cannot  work  in  high  relief.  It  has  cost  Mr.  Creighton  but  little  to  accept 
this  drawback  on  his  method.  He  is  not  striving  to  prove  a  case,  or 
burrowing  towards  a  conclusion,  but  wishes  to  pass  through  scenes  of 
raging  controversy  and  passion  with  a  serene  curiosity,  a  suspended  judg- 
ment, a  divided  jury,  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves.  Avoiding  both  alterna- 
tives of  the  prophet's  mission,  he  will  neither  bless  nor  curse,  and  seldom 
invites  his  readers  to  execrate  or  to  admire.  His  tints  are  sometimes  pale, 
and  his  tones  indecisive.  I  do  not  refer  to  such  ambiguous  sayings  as 
that  Matilda  left  all  her  lands  to  St.  Peter,  or  that  the  sudden  death  of 
Paul  II  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  want  of  faith,  or 
that  Julius  II  felt  the  calls  of  nature  strong  at  the  last.  But  there  are 
places  where,  in  the  author's  solicitude  to  be  within  the  mark,  the  reader 
misses  the  point.  There  was  a  time  when  the  schemes  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  found  a  last  refuge  in  the  sacred  college  itself.  In  letters  written 
from  Eome  on  23  and  28  Sept.  1503,  we  read :  Li  Signori  Cardinali 
essendo  in  Conclavi,  hano  ordinati  multi  Capituli  tendenti  a  proponere  de 
la  Sede  apostolica,  et  del  Collegio,  et  creato  el  Pontefice,  li  hano  facto 
giurare  de  observarli.  .  .  .  Tutti  li  Signori  Cardinali  furno  chiamati  per 
N.  S.  in  Congregatione  a  Palatio,  et  per  f arse  mientione  de  Concilio  et  de 
reformatione  de  la  Corte  neli  capituli  del  Conclavi,  La  Santitd  Sua  pro- 
pose et  concluse,  se  habi  a  fare  el  Concilio,  et  se  habi  ad  intimare  ali 
Principi  Christiani.  Ma  circa  el  loco  et  lo  tempo  de  epso  Concilio  se 
reservo  a  deliberare  un  altra  volta.  Fu  bene  ragionato  che  lo  ultimo 
Concilio  fu  facto  in  Basilea,  et  per  Monsignor  de  Bohano  fu  ricordato, 
quando  se  tractard  del  loco,  se  habi  a  chiamare  lo  Procuratore  del  Chris- 
tianissimo  Be,  dimonstrando  che  essendo  stato  facto  lo  idtimo  in  Alla- 
magna,  seria  conveniente  questo  farse  in  Franza.  La  Santitd  Sua  anchora 
propose  la  reformatione  dela  Corte,  et  concluse  se  havesse  a  riformare. 
Mr.  Creighton,  who  has  no  faith  in  the  conciliar  and  spiritual  movement, 
and  is  satisfied  with  the  printed  edition  of  Giustinian,  merely  says 
that  Pius  III  '  spoke  of  reforming  the  church.'  The  flavour  has  evapo- 
rated. A  patriotic  Florentine,  Boscoli,  compassed  the  death  of  the  Medi- 
cean  monopolist  of  power,  and  suffered,  reasonably,  for  his  crime.  We 
are  told  that  the  great  question  for  his  friends  was  the  opinion  of  Aquinas 
on  the  sinfulness  of  tyrannicide  ;  and  that  his  confessor  declared  after- 
wards that  his  soul  was  in  peace.  The  difficulty  for  his  friends  was  to 
make  him  believe  that  St.  Thomas  condemned  tyrannicide  utterly,  and 
what  his  confessor  afterwards  said  was  that  they  had  contrived  to  deceive 
him.  There  is  a  report  that  Alexander  objected  to  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
because  he  feared  it  might  succeed.  We  are  only  told,  in  a  note,  that 
it  would  have  been  very  awkward  for  him  if  by  any  chance  Savonarola 
had  been  successful.  Caesar  Borgia  *  awakened  the  mingled  terror  and 
admiration  of  bystanders.'  This  is  true  of  others,  besides  Machiavelli. 
When  the  news  of  Caesar's  most  conspicuous  crime  reached  Venice,  a 
citizen  who  hated  him,  and  who  kept  in  secret  a  diary  which  has  not  seen 
the  light,  made  this  entry  :  Tutto  il  mondo  cridava  contro  di  lui ;  tamen 
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per  guesto  li  viorti  non  resusciteranno,  e  dimostrava  haver  un  gran  co- 
raggio,  e  di  farsi  signor  di  tutta  V  Italia.  And  somewhat  later :  Di 
quanta  riputatione,  e  fausto,  e  gloria  s'  attrovava  all'  horail  Signor  Duca 
Valentino  in  Italia,  non  lo  posso  per  hora  dichiarire,  perche  V  effetto 
delli  suoi  successi,  delli  sue  vittorie,  e  del  stato  acquistato,  lo  dimos- 
trava. Onde  di  lui  si  parlava  variamente :  alcuni  lo  volevano  far  Be 
deir  Italia,  e  coronarlo ;  altri  lo  volevano  far  Imperator.  The  picture 
of  Julius  at  the  Lateran  council,  when  '  he  had  forgotten  to  prepare  a, 
speech,'  and  when  he  '  could  only  stammer  through  a  few  sentences,'  is 
less  vivid  than  the  account  of  his  oratory  given  by  Paris  de  Grassis  : 
Non  facio  mentionem  de  Julio,  qui  cum  oraturus  esset  semper  per  tri- 
duum  ante  actus  occzipatus  erat  in  studio  memorandi  sermonis ;  et  tamen 
cum  in  consistorio  publico  dicere  vellet  semper  semimori  videhatur,  ita 
ut  mihi  esset  necesse  occurrere  et  excitare  eum  in  stupore  memhrorum 
occupatum  et  exinanitum,  sicut  omnes  viderunt,  et  Stia  Sanctitas  scepe 
mihi  hoc  idem  dixit. 

Mr.  Creighton  has  a  decided  opinion  on  the  question  whether  Alex- 
ander VI  died  a  natural  death,  but  the  arguments  on  either  side  might 
be  strengthened.  '  Contemporaries  saw  a  proof  of  the  effects  of  poison  in 
the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  pope's  body,  which  grew  black  and  swollen. 
...  It  was  evidence  only  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.'  Compared 
with  the  report  in  Sanuto,  this  is  a  tame  description :  El  sangue  ge 
ahondava  da  le  rechie,  da  la  bocha  e  dal  naso,  adeo  che  non  potevano  tanto 
sugar  quanto  V  abondava :  i  labri  erano  piU  grossi  che  'I  pugno  di  un 
homo :  era  con  la  bocha  aperta,  e  ne  la  bocha  ge  bogliva  il  sangue,  come 
faria  una  pignata  che  boglisse  alfocho,  e  per  la  bocha  ge  saltava  el  sangue 
a  modo  de  una  spina,  e  sempre  abondava :  e  questo  k.  de  visu.  Alexander 
fell  ill  on  the  12th,  not  on  the  13th,  of  August.  The  error  may  be  due  to 
the  omission,  by  Villari,  of  the  first  sentence  in  a  despatch  of  14  August. 
In  the  original  it  begins  with  the  following  words :  Sabato  passato, 
dovendo  andare  N.  S.  in  signatura,  secondo  el  consueto,  la  signaturafu" 
destinata.  Et  de  la  causa  non  se  ne  intese  altro  per  quella  sera.  Ma 
fu  ascripto  ad  uno  pocho  de  indispositione  havea  havuto  el  Signor  Bu^a, 
el  di  inante.  The  despised  Leonetti  has  the  right  date.  '  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  two  men,  living  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same 
place,  should  suffer  from  fever  at  the  same  time.'  It  is  a  case,  not  of 
two  men,  but  of  three ;  for  Cardinal  Hadrian  afterwards  assured  Jovius 
that  he  had  been  poisoned.  When  three  men  who  have  dined  together 
are  seized  with  such  illness  that  the  oldest  dies,  and  the  youngest  is  pro- 
strated during  the  most  critical  week  of  his  life,  we  even  now  suspect  ver- 
digris in  the  saucepan  or  a  toadstool  in  the  mushrooms.  Villari,  whose 
authority  stands  high,  maintains  that  the  suspicion  of  poison  arose  when 
the  pope  was  dead.  But  on  18  August  Sanuto  writes :  Si  divulga  per 
Boma  sia  std  atosegado ;  and  Priuli  has  the  following  entry  on  the  16th  : 
Furono  lettere  da  Boma  volantissime,  per  le  quul  s'  intendeva  come  il 
Sommo  Pontifice  essendo  stato  a  solazzo  a  cena  del  B"""  Gardinale  chia- 
mato  Adriano,  insieme  col  Duca  Valentino  et  alcuni  altri  Cardinali, 
havendo  crapulato  ad  sobrietatem,  essendo  ritornato  al  Pontificale  Palazzo, 
s'  era  buttato  al  letto  con  la  febre  molto  grave,  per  la  qual  infermitd  si 
giudicava  fosse  stato  avvelenato,  e  questo  perchd  etiain  il  giorno  segiiente 
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il  prefato  Duca  Valentino  et  il  Cardinal  s'  erano  huttati  al  letto  con  la 
fehre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  direct  authorities  available — Gius- 
tinian,  Costabili,  and  Burchard — report  that  Alexander  died  a  natural 
death,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  famous  supper  took  place  nearly  a 
week  before  the  guests  were  taken  ill.  Giustinian  writes  on  13  August : 
Uno  di  questi  zorni,  e  fo  ozi  otto  di,  andorno  a  cena  ad  una  vigna  del 
B'""  Adriano,  e  s tetter o  fin  a  notte ;  dove  intravemiero  etiam  altre  persone, 
e  tutti  se  ne  Jianno  risentito. 

Mr.  Creighton  warns  us  against  the  credulous  malignity  of  the  writers 
he  is  compelled  to  use.  It  must  be  appraised,  he  says,  as  carefully  as  the 
credulity  of  earlier  chroniclers  in  believing  miraculous  stories.  It  will 
not  do  to  press  the  analogy  between  Caesarius  or  the  Liber  Conformi- 
tatum,  and  Infessura  or  Burchard.  Mr.  Creighton  accepts  the  most 
scandalous  of  the  scenes  recorded  by  the  latter ;  he  assuredly  would  not 
accept  what  is  gravely  testified  in  the  Beatification  of  Ximenes,  that 
he  stopped  the  sun  at  Oran,  so  that  several  Moors,  seeing  the  prodigy, 
asked  to  be  baptised.  But  his  reluctance  to  rely  on  common  gossip  is 
justified  by  the  rank  growth  of  myths  in  the  journals  of  the  cinque  cento 
Grevilles.  On  the  death  of  the  Venetian  Cardinal  Michiel  in  April  1503, 
Priuli  writes  :  Ftl  discoperto,  come  qui  sotto  appar,  che  'I  detto  Cardinal  fio 
attossicato  per  intelUgenza  del  Duca  Valentino  per  haver  li  danari,  efu  squar- 
tato  et  ahbruciato  questo  tale,  che  era  Cameriere  del  detto  Cardinale.  In 
August  the  same  story  is  repeated  :  Morse  da  morte  repentina  un  Cardinale 
nepote  del  Pontefice,  chiamato  il  Cardinale  Monreale,  huomo  di  grandis- 
sima  auttoritd,  in  due  giorni,  al  qual  fu  trovato  tra  argenti  e  denari  120 
M.  ducati,  e  si  diceva,  e  giudicavasi  per  certo,  il  detto  povero  Cardinale 
esser  stato  avvelenato  dal  Duca  Valentino  per  li  suoi  danari,  che  all'  hora 
era  consueto  ammazzare  le  persone  c'  havevano  danari  a  Boma  da  questo 
Duca.  The  news  of  the  pope's  illness  suggests  the  following  reflections  : 
Si  duhitava  assai  che  'Z  detto  Pontefice  non  dovesse  da  questa  infermitd 
morire,perche,  ut  vulgo  dicebatur,  questo  Pontefice  havea  dato  V  anima  et  il 
corpo  al  gran  Diavolo  deW  Inferno  ;  e  pero  che  non  potesse  morire  ancora 
per  far  delli  altri  mali.  Another  relates  that  an  ape  was  caught  in 
the  apartments  of  Alexander,  who  exclaimed,  Lasolo,  lasolo,  che  il  dia- 
volo. Sanuto  has  a  detailed  account  of  the  supper  party,  according  to 
which  there  was  no  mistake  ;  but  Hadrian,  knowing  his  danger,  gave  the 
butler  a  heavy  bribe  to  make  the  exchange.  El  Cardinal,  che  pur  havia 
paura,  se  medicind  e  vomito,  et  non  have  mal  alcuno.  A  ghastly  tale  is 
told  in  the  life  of  a  man  who,  fifty  years  later,  rose  to  the  summit  of 
power  and  dignity  and  historic  fame,  but  who  was  then  an  obscure  prelate 
about  the  court.  When  Alexander  came  to  the  villa  of  Cardinal  Hadrian, 
it  was  found  that  the  box  containing  a  consecrated  host,  which  he  wore 
as  a  protection,  had  been  forgotten.  The  prelate,  who  was  sent  for  it,  on 
arriving  at  the  Vatican,  beheld  the  pontiff  lying  dead  in  his  chamber. 

No  authority  is  more  often  cited  for  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  than  the  diary  of  Marin  Sanuto.  Mr.  Creighton  quotes  some- 
times from  the  printed  edition,  sometimes  apparently  from  the  Vienna 
transcript,  which  does  not  always  agree  with  the  original.  In  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  cardinals  in  1517  his  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  Marin 
Sanuto's  pr&cis   of    despatches   raises   an   interesting  problem  of   his- 
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torical  criticism.  The  statement  of  Pope  Leo,  as  quoted  vol.  iv.  p.  245,  is 
inaccurate.  There  is  no  question  of  a  letter  written  by  Sauli,  or  of  a 
promise  made  by  him,  or  of  a  prisoner  having  confessed  that  the  cardinal 
had  actually  plotted  the  death  of  the  pope.  The  text  of  the  despatch, 
which,  upon  all  these  points,  has  been  distorted,  is  as  follows :  Sapiate 
che  za  alchuni  giorni  io  feci  retenir  uno  de  i  suo,  apresso  dil  qualfurono 
ritrovate  alchune  scritture,  et  tandem  alchune  lettere  che  lui  scriveva  al 
Cardinal,  per  che  'I  non  si  havea  potuto  exeguir  quanta  lui  li  havea  com- 
messo  cum  molte  altre  parole ;  per  modo  che  si  poteva  judicar  ditto  Car- 
dinal haver  trattato  di  voler  avenenar  Sua  Bne.  et  posto  de  tormento  con- 
fesso  la  veritd,  et  etiam  chel  Cardinal  de  Sauli  era  conscio  di  tal  rihal- 
daria.  This  prisoner,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Petrucci,  not  of  Sauli, 
confessed  under  torture  ;  but  the  words  auto  corda  assai  do  not  apply 
to  him  as  Mr.  Creighton  supposes.  They  describe  the  fate  of  the  physician 
whom  he  denounced.  Marin  Sanuto  writes  in  the  passage  which  seems 
to  have  been  misunderstood  :  Quel  Zuan  Baptisia  di  Verzei  a  confessato 
il  tutto,  quul  a  auto  corda  assai.  On  the  next  page  Leo  is  made  to  say  : 
4  zomi poi  fussemo  fatti  Papa  tramono  questi  di  darmi  la  morte.  The 
Venetian  copy  of  the  diary  has  :  4  zomi  poi  fossimo  Papa  tramono  questi 
dame  la  morte.  The  words  actually  reported  by  the  envoy  are  :  Quatro 
giorni  da  poi  la  nostra  creatione  questi  Cardinali  tractorono  de  far  un 
altro  Pontefice,  da  poi  la  nostra  morte.  Of  Riario,  whom  the  Venetians 
call  the  cardinal  of  St.  George,  Mr.  Creighton  writes  :  '  Eiario  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter  till  the  confessions  of  the  others  were  read  to 
him  ;  then  he  said,  "  Since  they  have  said  so,  it  must  be  true."  He 
added  that  he  had  spoken  about  it  to  Soderini  and  Hadrian,  who  laughed 
and  said  they  would  make  him  pope.'  Marco  Minio  says  :  Per  le  deposi- 
tione  del  Sauli  et  etiam  de  qualche  uno  de  li  altri  si  vede  come  etiam 
haveano  communicato  questa  cum  li  i?""'  Cardinali  Voltera  et  Adriano, 
et  quel  Adriano,  intesa  la  cosa,  si  messe  a  rider  stringendosi  nelle  spalle, 
che  k  uno  atto  solito  per  lui  farsi  molte  volte,  et  il  B"^  Volterra  disse, 
'  Faciate  pur  presto.'  Si  che  tutti  loro  dimostrar  haver  grandissimo  odio 
al  Pontefice.  Ma  San  Zorzi  dimostra  haver  havuto  piu  presto  grande  de- 
siderio  al  papato  che  altro  ;  et  loro  promettevano  difarlo  papa.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Riario  admitted  having  sounded  Soderini  and  Hadrian, 
nor  that  it  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  others,  nor  that  the  two  car- 
dinals implicated  made  any  promise  to  elect  him.  All  this  is  taken  from 
Sanuto's  summary :  Quando  fo  letto  al  Cardinal  San  Zorzi  quelle 
havia  detto  Siena  e  Sauli,  qual  primo  negava,  disse,  za  che  Ihoro  hanno 
dito  cussi  el  dia  esser  el  vero,  et  chel  comunichoe  con  Voltera  et  Hadriano 
Cardinali  quali  se  la  riseno  come  solito  d  afar  Hadriano,  et  Voltera  disse, 
^  Faziate  pur  presto,'  e  che  li  prometteva  far  esso  San  Zorzi  Papa. 

Mr.  Creighton  judges  his  half-century  as  an  epoch  of  religious  decline, 
during  which  the  papacy  came  down  from  the  elevation  at  which  it  was 
left  by  Pius  to  the  degeneracy  in  which  it  was  found  by  Luther.  With 
Paul  II  it  starts  well.  Then  the  temptations  of  politics,  the  victorious 
creation  of  the  temporal  state,  bring  his  successors  into  degrading  and 
contaminating  rivalry  with  wicked  statesmen,  and  they  learn  to  expend 
spiritual  authority  in  exchange  for  worldly  gains,  until  at  last,  when  they 
have  to  face  new  antagonists,  their  dignity  is  tarnished  and  their  credit 
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gone.  At  each  pontificate  the  judgment  becomes  more  severe.  Sixtus  is 
worse  than  Paul,  and  Alexander  than  Sixtus.  But  worst  of  all  are  those- 
prosperous  pontiffs  who,  in  their  ambition  to  become  great  monarchs,. 
sacrificed  their  country  and  their  church.  The  reformers  rose  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  vast  political  machine,  to  a  faggot  of  secular  motives,  which  had 
usurped  the  seat  of  Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  IV.  The  papacy  to  which 
they  were  untrue  had  become  untrue  to  itself. 

This  increasing  rigour  and  occasional  indignation,  as  the  plot  thickens, 
is  assuredly  in  no  wise  due  to  the  irrelevant  detail  that  Cambridge  does 
not  elect  its  Dixie  professor  among  the  adherents  of  Rome.  Religious 
differences  do  not  tinge  his  judgment  or  obstruct  the  emollient  influence 
of  ingenuous  arts.  If  Mr.  Creighton,  as  a  theologian,  does  not  accept  the 
claims  of  the  pre-reformation  popes,  as  an  historian  he  prefers  them  to 
their  adversaries.  The  members  of  the  council  of  Pisa  are  renegades  and 
schismatics.  When  Paul  II  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  compact  he  had 
signed  with  the  other  cardinals,  he  was  not  to  blame.  *  The  attempt  ta 
bind  the  pope  was  a  legacy  of  the  schism,  and  rested  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  conciliar  movement.  Such  a  proceeding  was  entirely 
contrary  to  the  canonical  conception  of  the  plenitude  of  the  papal  power.' 
The  character  of  Pius  III  '  stood  high  in  all  men's  estimation,  though  he 
was  the  father  of  a  large  family  of  children.'  Mr.  Creighton  insists  on 
the  liberality  of  the  popes,  not  only  at  the  time  of  which  he  treats,  but 
generally.  *  Fanaticism  had  no  place  in  Rome,  nor  did  the  papal  court 
trouble  itself  about  trifles. — It  allowed  free  thought  beyond  the  extremest 
limits  of  ecclesiastical  prudence. — The  papacy  in  the  middle  ages  always 
showed  a  tolerant  spirit  in  matters  of  opinion. — We  cannot  think  that 
Roman  inquisitors  were  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  severity.'  The  last 
sentence  shows  that  in  varying  disinterested  history  with  passages  which 
might  be  taken  from  the  polemics  of  Cardinal  Newman,  Mr.  Creighton  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  Inquisition.  But  he  shows  no  strong  feeling  for 
the  liberty  of  conscience.  He  speaks  coldly  of  '  writers  who  themselves 
regard  toleration  as  a  virtue,'  and  says  that  Pomponatius  '  was  judged  in 
the  papal  court  with  a  judicial  calmness  and  impartiality  which  the 
modem  advocates  of  religious  tolerance  might  well  admire.'  When 
speaking  of  Gemistus,  the  last  original  thinker  of  the  tolerant  eastern 
church,  he  passes  unheeded  the  most  curious  passage  of  the  *  Laws  ' :  ov 
Kul  iTO<f>i(TTwi',  r/i'  rtc  vapa  rag  tj^erepaQ  raurac  co^ag  (TO(pii^6/.ttvog  aAw,  i^ioy  kui 
ovroc  icecavarerai.  He  declares  that  it  is  unjust  to  brand  Sixtus  IV  as  ar 
persecutor  because  he  granted  the  powers  asked  for  in  the  shape  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  And  this  is  prompted  by  no  tenderness  for  the  memory 
of  Sixtus  ;  for  we  find  elsewhere  that  '  he  allowed  himself  to  become  an 
accomplice  in  a  scheme  for  assassination  which  shocked  even  the  blunted 
conscience  of  Italy.'  It  may  be  safely  said  that  Mr.  Creighton  esteems 
Ximenes  a  better  specimen  of  the  Christian  priest  than  Julius  or  Leo, 
with  all  their  religious  liberality. 

The  spirit  of  retrospective  indulgence  and  reverence  for  the  operation  of 
authority,  whether  it  be  due  to  want  of  certitude  or  to  definite  theory,  is  an 
advantage  in  writing  on  this  portion  of  history.  From  a  less  conservative 
point  of  view  the  scenery  is  more  gloomy,  and  the  contending  parties,  tarred 
with  the  same  brush,  are  apt  to  prove  less  interesting.  Mr.  Creighton  is  able 
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to  be  considerate  and  appreciative  both  to  popes  and  reformers.  He  has  no 
love  for  the  Itahan  humanists,  and  may  reserve  his  harshest  censures  for 
the  pseudonymous  liberalism  of  More  and  Socinus.  It  is  not  necessary,  he 
says,  to  moralise  at  every  turn  ;  and  he  neither  worries  and  vilipends  his 
culprits,  like  Carlyle  and  Taine,  nor  adapts  his  judgments  to  dogma,  like 
Hook  and  Mozley.  He  goes  farther,  and  declares  that  it  is  not  becoming 
to  adopt  an  attitude  of  lofty  superiority  over  any  one  who  ever  played  a 
prominent  part  in  European  affairs,  or  charitable  to  lavish  undiscrimina- 
ting  censure.  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that  justice  has  one  law  for 
the  mighty  and  another  for  the  fallen.  If  it  means  that  every  age  ought 
to  be  tried  by  its  own  canons,  the  apphcation  of  that  sliding  scale  is  a 
branch  of  ethical  and  historical  inquiry  that  is  yet  in  its  teens,  and  prac- 
tically of  no  avail.  Or  it  may  mean  that  power  goes  where  power  is  due, 
that  the  will  of  Providence  is  made  manifest  by  success,  that  the  judgment 
of  history  is  the  judgment  of  heaven.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  theory  of 
singular  interest  and  influence  as  the  groundwork  of  historic  conservatism  ; 
but  it  has  never  been  brought  to  the  test  of  exact  definition.  Mr.  Creighton 
perceives  the  sunken  rock  of  moral  scepticism,  and  promises  that  he 
will  not  lower  the  standard  of  moral  judgment.  In  this  transition  stage 
of  struggling  and  straggling  ethical  science,  the  familiar  tendency  to 
employ  mesology  in  history,  to  judge  a  man  by  his  cause  and  the  cause  by 
its  result,  to  obviate  criticism  by  assuming  the  unity  and  wholeness  of 
character,  to  conjure  with  great  names  and  restore  damaged  reputations, 
not  only  serves  to  debase  the  moral  standard,  but  aims  at  excluding  it. 
And  it  is  the  office  of  historical  science  to  maintain  morality  as  the  sole 
impartial  criterion  of  men  and  things,  and  the  only  one  on  which  honest 
minds  can  be  made  to  agree. 

I  dwell  on  the  spirit  and  method  and  morale  of  the  '  History"  of  the 
Papacy,'  not  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  contend  in  detail  with  such  a 
master  of  solid  fact,  but  because  it  is  by  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter 
that  his  book  will  live.  Studious  men  who  have  examined  the  hidden 
treasures  of  many  Italian  libraries,  and  have  grown  grey  with  the  dust 
of  papal  archives,  are  on  the  track  behind  him.  Pastor's  history  has 
only  just  reached  Pius  II ;  but  it  is  dense  with  new  knowledge,  and 
announces  a  worthy  competitor  to  Kanke,  Gregorovius,  and  Creighton. 
But  not  a  hole  must  be  left  unpicked  ;  and  there  are  several  particulars 
on  which  reader  and  writer  may  join  issue.  The  account  of  the  conclave 
of  1471  seems  scarcely  just  to  Bessarion.  According  to  Panvini,  he  lost 
the  tiara  not  from  national  or  political  jealousy,  but  because  he  refused 
an  uncanonical  compact :  Bes  ad  Bessarionem,  turn  senatus  principem 
senem  doctrina  et  vitcB  integritate  clarissimum,  spectare  videhatur.  Qiiem 
Ursinus  obtinendipontificatus  spe  deposita,  Mantuanus,  Cancellarius  con- 
venientes  certis  sub  conditionibus  pontificatum  se  ei  daturos  polliciti  sunt. 
Quumque  ille  se  ea  ratione  pontificem  creari  velle  pernegasset,  ut  scilicet 
pacta  aliquo  intercedente  papatum  obtineret,  illi,  intempestivam  senis 
severitatem  stomachati,  ad  Cardinalem  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula,  Magis- 
trum  Franciscum  Savonensem,  sunt  conversi,  virum  doctrina  prastantissi- 
mum.  In  a  passage  apparently  inspired  by  aversion  for  the  irreligious 
renaissance,  Savonarola  is  called  '  the  most  sincere  man  amongst  the 
Italians  of  the  time.'    It  is  invidious  to  disparage  a  man  whose  faith 
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"was  strong  enough  to  resist  authority  both  in  church  and  state,  and 
who  impressed  a  doctrine  which  was  newer  if  not  more  true  then  than 
now,  that  an  awakened  conscience  must  be  traced  and  proved  in  pubhc 
as  much  as  in  private  life,  so  that  a  zealous  priest  is,  normally,  a  zealous 
politician.  And  it  maybe  that  the  shrill  utterance  of  opportune  prophecy 
is  not  always  inconsistent  with  integrity.  But  the  man  who  described  in 
the  pulpit  his  mission  from  Florence  to  heaven,  and  what  he  heard  there, 
and  afterwards  explained  that  this  was  all  a  trope,  cannot  well  be  pro- 
nounced perfectly  sincere  on  any  hypothesis  of  sanity.  How  far  the  plea 
of  partial  insanity,  which  is  gaining  ground  in  society,  may  serve  for  the 
interpretation  of  history,  is  a  problem  which  should  commend  itself  to  a 
writer  so  slow  to  use  hard  words  and  to  associate  dohis  and  culpa.  Mr. 
Creighton  describes  the  constitution  of  Julius  against  simony  as  a  bold 
measure,  showing  a  strong  sense  of  the  need  of  amendment.  But  he 
speaks  of  it  as  an  incident  in  the  annals  of  the  year,  a  feature  in  the  por- 
trait of  a  pope,  a  plant  sprung  from  no  buried  root.  The  prohibition 
oi  bribery  at  conclaves  was  old  in  the  law  of  the  church.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before,  one  of  the  popes  wrote  that  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  papal  throne  in  place  of  three  others,  deposed  for  bribery — explosis 
tribus  illis,  quibus  nomen  papains  rapina  dederat.  The  rising  against 
Alexander  VI,  the  coalition  between  Julian  and  Savonarola  to  eject  him, 
would  hardly  be  intelligible  if  the  law  against  simony  had  been  no  more 
than  an  abrupt  innovation.  It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  first 
care  of  the  cardinals  on  the  death  of  Julius  was  to  lay  hands  on  the 
treasure  which  he  left  behind.  The  Venetian  envoy  wrote  25  Feb. :  Alcuni 
Cardinali  voleano  partir  questo  tesoro  tra  tutti  li  Cardmali,  tamen  li  altri 
non  hannovoluto,  etsi  riserverd  al  novo  Pontefice.  On  2  March  he  adds  : 
Hanno  tratto  li  Cardinali  di  Castello  ducati  30,000  ;  et  perche  li  Car- 
dinali che  non  hanno  intrada  ducati  600  per  uno,  Julio  fo  una  constitu- 
tion di  darli  di  danari  del  Papato  fin  a  quella  somma,  perhose  li  dard 
perlio  se.  The  letter  of  the  protonotary  Marcello  from  which  the  dubious 
words  are  cited — siche  partivano  due.  120,000  tra  Ihoro — goes  on  to  say 
that  they  got  less  than  this.  The  election  of  Leo  X  is  told  with  the  aid 
of  extracts  from  Paris  de  Grassis  ;  but  neither  text  nor  note  speaks  of  the 
capitulations  in  which  the  future  pope  pledged  himself  to  revoke,  imder 
pain  of  excommunication,  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  the  fabric  of  St. 
Peter's.  Promittet,  iurabit,  et  vovebit,  statim  post  assumptionem  suam 
omnes  et  singulas  indulgentias  revocare  fratribus  Sancti  Francisci  ordinis 
minorum,  pro  fabrica  Sancti  Petri  concessas,  sub  quibusvis  verborum 
formis,  eisque  mandabit,  sub  excommunicationis  lata  sententice  poena,  ne 
illis  lillo  modo  utantur.  The  terms  of  this  covenant  are  not  very  com- 
prehensive, yet  they  should  possess  some  significance  for  one  who  thinks 
that  a  pope  weak  enough  to  keep  an  oath  taken  in  conclave  would  betray  his 
trust.  They  show  that  Rome  was  in  some  measure  aware  of  present  evil 
and  impending  danger ;  and  that  the  refusal  of  remedy  and  precaution  was 
not  due  to  the  corruption  of  courtiers,  but  to  the  plenitude  of  sovereignty. 
Although  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  a  wrong  quotation,  a  false  infer- 
ence, or  an  unjust  judgment  in  these  records  of  discredited  popes,  who- 
ever consults  them  for  the  key  to  the  coming  Reformation  will  go  away 
conscious  of  things  left  out  and  replenished  with  more   political  than 
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religious  secrets.      He   will   know  by   what   means  tlie  papacy,  borne 
on   the   stormy  tide   of  absolutism  which  opens  modern  history,  esta- 
blished an  independent  state   on   the   subjugation   of  Italy.      But  the 
marrow  of  things  does  not  lie  in  the  making  of  a  distinct  principality, 
or  in  the  price  paid  for  it,  or  in  the  means  by  which  its  makers  wrought. 
Other  causes  changed  the  axis  of  the  world.      Within  the  folds  of  tem- 
poral monarchy  an  ecclesiastical  process  was  going  on  of  more  concern  to 
us  than  the  possession  or  the  partition  of  Italy.      De  Maistre's  argument 
that  those  who  deem  absolutism  legitimate  in  the  state  have  no  foothold 
to  resist  it   in   the   church,  had  been  proclaimed  already  by  a  writer 
favourably  known  to  Mr.  Creighton  :  Nemo  est  tarn  parvce  urbis  dominus, 
qui  a  se  appellari  ferat :  et  nos  Papam  appellationi  subiectum  dicemus  ? 
At  si  me,  ais,  Pontifex  indigne  premit,  quid  again  ?     Bedi  ad  eum 
supplex ;  ora,   onus  levet.     At  si  rogatus,  interpellatus  nolit  subvenire 
misero,  quid  agam?      Quid  agis,  ubi  tuus  te  princeps  scBCularis  urget  ? 
Feram,  dices,  nam  aliud  nullum  est  remedium.      Et  hie  ergo  feras  ! 
The  miscarriage  of  reform  left  the  holy  see  on  a  solitary  height  never 
reached  before.     It  was  followed  by  indifference  and  despair,  by  patient 
watching  for  a  new  departure,  by  helpless  schemes  to  push  philosophy 
across  the  margin   exposed   by   the   religious   ebb.      We    are    familiar 
with  the  antipathy  of  Machiavelli    and   the   banter  of   Erasmus ;  but 
the  primary  fact  in  the  papal  economy  of  that  age  is  not  the  manifold 
and  ineffective  opposition,  but  the  positive  strengthening  of  authority  and 
its  claims.     The  change  is  marked  by  the  extremity  of  adulation  which 
came  in  about  the  time  of  Alexander.     He  is  semideus,  deus  alter  in 
terris,  and,  in  poetry,  simply  deiis.     The  belief  that  a  soul  might  be 
rescued  from  purgatory  for  a  few  coppers,  and  the  sudden  expansion 
of  the  dispensing  power,   facts  that  alienated   Germany  and  England, 
throve  naturally  in  this  atmosphere  ;  and  between  the  parallel  and  con- 
temporaneous growth  of  the  twin  monarchies  a  close  and  constant  con- 
nexion prevails.     From  that  last  phase  of  medieval  society  to  modern, 
there  could  be  no  evolution.     But  Mr.  Creighton's  second  title  is  *  The 
Italian  Princes.'  He  describes  the  things  that  vary  rather  than  the  things 
that  endure.     We  see  the  successive  acts,  the  passing  figures,  the  tran- 
sitory forms,  to  which  the  spiritual  element  imparts  an  occasional  rehsh  ; 
but  we  see  httle  of  the  impersonal  force  behind.      The  system,  the  idea, 
is  masked  by  a  crowd  of  ingenious  picturesque  and  unedifying  characters, 
who  exhibit  the  springs  of  Italian  politics  more  truly  than  the  solemn 
realities  of  the  church.      We  are  seldom  face  to  face  with  the  institution. 
Very  rarely  indeed  we  are  sent  to  the '  Bullarium  Magnum  ; '  but  that  work, 
unwieldy  as  it  is,  contains  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  acts   of 
the  medieval  pontiffs.      The  inner  mind  of  the  papacy  has  to  be  perused 
through    many   other   collections   pertaining  to   the   several  countries, 
churches,  and  religious  orders ;  and  these  are  so  voluminous  that  three 
large  folios  are  filled  with  the  bulls  that  belong  to  St.  Peter's  alone.     By 
giving  us  life  and  action  for  thought  and  law,  Mr.  Creighton  lifts  an 
enormous  burden.     The  issues  which  he  has  so  far  deliberately  avoided 
will  force  their  way  to  the  front  when  he  reaches  the  commission  given  by 
Leo  to  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  Cajetan's  expedition  into  Germany, 
and  the  pilgrimage  of  Eck  to  Eome.     Without  reversing  his  views,  or 
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modifying  any  statement,  he  has  yet  to  disclose  the  reason,  deeper  and 
more  interior  than  the  worldliness,  ignorance,  and  corruption  of  eccle- 
siastics, which  compelled  the  new  life  of  nations  to  begin  by  a  convulsion. 

Acton. 


Geschichte  Karls    V.     Von    Hermann    Baumgabten.     Zweiter  Band, 
erste  Halfte.     (Stuttgart :  Cotta.     1886.) 

The  second  instalment  of  Professor  Baumgarten's  history  of  Charles  V 
confirms  the  impression  created  by  the  first,  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
unlikely  to  accomplish  the  author's  design  of  presenting  his  readers  in  a 
lucid  form  with  the  substantial  results  of  recent  historical  researches  con- 
cerning his  subject.  In  his  first  volume  he  had  to  tell  the  obscurest  part 
of  his  story — that  part  of  the  life  of  Charles  V  in  which  the  young 
sovereign  neither  knew  his  own  mind  nor  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
his  own  master.  The  present  volume  finds  him  free  from  the  control  of 
Chi^vres,  whose  influence  was  by  no  means  equalled  by  that  of  Gattinara, 
and  engaged  in  his  first  great  struggle  with  the  rival  whose  attempt  to 
defeat  his  hopes  of  the  imperial  crown  had  so  utterly  collapsed.  The 
present  half- volume  accompanies  this  struggle  to  its  dramatic  close  at 
Pavia — a  brilliant  success  which  rescued  the  emperor  from  more  diffi- 
culties than  he  cared  to  confess  even  to  his  council.  '  Do  not  think,' 
he  had  said  rather  more  than  two  months  before,  '  that  I  nowadays  tell 
everything  to  the  council.  To  be  sure,  so  long  as  Chievres  lived,  he 
guided  me  ;  would  to  God  that  he  were  still  alive,  for  I  perceive  that  he 
was  wise.'  But  in  point  of  fact  nothing  is  more  apparent  from  these 
pages  than  the  rapid  growth,  with  the  emperor's  political  insight,  of  his 
determination  to  choose  his  course  for  himself.  Though  in  the  narrative 
here  given  of  the  relations  between  the  emperor  and  his  '  Master  Adrian  ' 
after  the  latter  had  been  elevated  to  the  papacy  there  is  nothing  precisely 
new,  yet  I  cannot  recall  any  more  complete  and  at  the  same  time  better 
balanced  account  of  the  disappointments  which,  rather  from  the  force 
of  circumstances  than  from  any  diminution  of  their  mutual  goodwill, 
pupil  and  tutor  caused  to  one  another.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor 
was  clumsily  served  at  Rome,  and  the  attempt  to  impose  a  particular  line 
of  action  upon  the  friendly  pontiff,  without  any  regard  either  for  his 
position  or  for  his  point  of  view,  might  have  ended  in  something  worse 
than  the  delay  of  his  alliance.  The  league  which  Adrian  VI  actually 
brought  about  just  before  his  death  was  of  no  real  use  to  the  emperor ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  ten  thousand  ducats  sent  to  the  army  by  the 
pope  on  one  occasion  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  emperor  ever 
derived  any  solid  advantage  from  the  famous  conclave  of  which  he  and 
his  ambassador  so  vaingloriously  pretended  to  have  secured  the  unex- 
pected issue.  Yet  in  the  transactions  between  the  pair  Charles  had 
at  least  the  final  satisfaction  of  inducing  the  pope  to  abandon  the  pacific 
policy  which  had  seemed  to  him  part  of  his  pontifical  task ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  Adrian  VI  lived  just  long  enough,  as  Baumgarten  severely 
says,  to  sink  down  almost  to  the  level  of  Leo  X.  The  truth  of  this  censure 
by  no  means  detracts  from  the  tragic  pathos  of  the  reign  of  the  last  German 
pope. 
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Professor  Baumgarten,  who  belongs  to  a  school  of  historians  single- 
mindedly  intent  upon  representing  the  events  of  history  '  as  they  really 
were,'  sets  a  good  example  of  candour  in  confessing,  with  regard  to  the 
personal  administration  of  Spain  by  Charles,  which  began  in  1522,  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  no  evidence  of  importance  concerning  it.  He 
deserves  even  more  credit  for  promptly  correcting  in  another  note  an 
unfounded  statement  into  which  he  was  led  in  his  first  volume,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  Charles  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  October  1520,  at 
Louvain,  issued  a  mandate  against  Luther.  No  such  proclamation,  he 
now  allows,  was  issued  for  the  Netherlands  till  the  following  March. 

A.   W.   Wakd. 


The  Benaissance  in  Italy  :  the  Catholic  Beaction.    By  John  Addington 
Symonds.    2  volumes.     (London  :  Smith  &  Elder.    1887.) 

Mb.  Symonds  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  his  important  work  on  the  Italian  Benaissance.  Its  merits 
as  a  happy  mixture  of  erudition  and  brilliant  writing  have  been  already 
sufficiently  recognised  ;  more  so  than  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  writer 
who  aims  at  giving  a  picture  of  the  culture  of  an  age  in  its  many-sided 
development.  When  we  survey  Mr.  Symonds'  book  as  a  whole  we  see 
how  skilfully  he  has  overcome  these  difficulties  by  keeping  a  firm  grasp 
upon  the  literary  side  of  his  subject  and  illustrating  it  from  contemporary 
life  and  various  forms  of  artistic  expression.  Mr.  Symonds  is  primarily 
a  literary  historian,  and  the  literary  criticism  contained  in  his  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  has  a  value  of  its  own  independent  of  the  contents  of  the 
rest.  It  is  true  that  the  first  volume,  '  The  Age  of  the  Despots,'  does  not 
add  much  to  Burckhardt's  '  Cultur  der  Renaissance  ;  '  nor  will  the  second 
volume, '  The  Revival  of  Learning,'  take  the  place  of  Voigt's  '  Wieder- 
belebung  des  classischen  Alterthums ; '  but  the  third  volume,  *  The  Fine 
Arts,'  is  the  best  general  sketch  which  has  yet  been  written  of  the 
development  of  Italian  art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ; 
while  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  on  '  Italian  Literature  '  Mr.  Symonds 
enters  upon  a  field  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and  these  volumes  consti- 
tute the  kernel  of  his  book. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Mr.  Symonds'  path  culminate  in  the  last 
two  volumes  on  '  The  Catholic  Reaction.'  If  it  is  difficult  to  write 
literary  history  in  its  relation  to  contemporary  life,  the  difficulties  increase 
when  a  phase  of  literature  comes  to  an  end,  and  Mr.  Symonds'  concluding 
volumes  contain  more  disputable  matter  than  all  his  previous  ones  together^ 
and  we  doubt  if  it  was  necessary  for  his  subject  that  he  should  enter  so 
largely  on  political  considerations.  It  was  enough  to  show  that  the 
movement  of  the  Renaissance  died  away  in  Italy  without  trying  to  prove 
that  it  was  stifled.  We  may  deplore  the  catholic  reaction  without  holding 
it  responsible  for  the  decay  of  Italian  literature,  or  rather  we  may  feel 
doubtful  if  the  right  of  the  catholic  church  to  restore  a  shattered  society 
on  its  ancient  lines  was  not  as  good  as  the  claim  of  the  Renaissance  to  be 
allowed  to  lead  society  into  still  further  disintegration.  The  catholic 
reaction  was  the  result  of  a  recognition  of  past  failure,  and  its  fault  was 
that  it  used  repressive  measures  to  bring  back  a  past  which  was  impos- 
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sible  and  which  was  not  even  rightly  understood.  About  the  failure  there 
was  no  doubt,  and  the  papacy  might  justly  attribute  much  of  this  failure 
to  the  wanton  spirit  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance,  which  had  been  only  too 
successful  in  asserting  its  principles  and  carrying  them  into  the  domains 
of  politics.  The  papacy  had  encouraged  it,  petted  it,  and  accepted  it  as 
an  ally,  to  its  own  cost.  If  the  popes  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  Italian  spirit,  if  Leo  X  had  been  more  of  a  theologian, 
and  if  his  cardinals  had  been  more  eminent  for  learning  than  for  dexterity, 
the  lines  of  German  thought  would  not  have  diverged  so  widely  and  the 
questions  raised  by  Luther  might  have  met  with  more  reasonable  treat- 
ment. Similarly  in  politics  the  Renaissance  had  destroyed  the  spirit  of 
Italian  patriotism,  had  enervated  the  Italian  mind,  and  almost  destroyed 
Italian  morals  ;  and  in  all  these  exploits  could  count  upon  the  forbearance 
and  often  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  papacy,  which  seemed  semi- 
paganised  by  its  allurements.  It  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  if  the 
Renaissance  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  papacy  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  papacy  had  suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  from  its  too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  seductive  teaching  where- 
with the  Eenaissance  beguiled  Italy  to  its  ruin. 

Of  course  this  view  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Renaissance 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  of  doctrine,  a  system  of  life  and  conduct,  not 
merely  a  series  of  literary  and  artistic  products.  Now  two  of  Mr. 
Symonds'  previous  volumes  have  dealt  with  the  Renaissance  in  the  larger 
sense,  and  three  have  dealt  with  it  in  the  smaller  sense  ;  and  he  seems  in 
these  last  volumes  to  be  willing  to  regard  it  in  the  smaller  sense  just 
where  the  larger  sense  becomes  especially  necessary.  For  the  catholic 
reaction  did  not  try  to  put  down  literature  or  art  as  such,  but  only 
teaching  which  it  considered  erroneous  and  art  which  it  held  to  be 
meretricious  ;  it  fought  against  a  view  of  life  which  it  had  tolerated 
till  actual  facts  showed  its  dangers.  Mr.  Symonds  denounces  the  im- 
morality of  life  under  the  catholic  reaction,  and  collects  an  abundant 
supply  of  celebrated  cases  of  vile  offences.  But  are  these  examples  of  the 
state  of  society  which  the  catholic  reaction  produced,  or  of  the  state  of 
society  which  the  catholic  reaction  was  trying  to  improve  ?  The  stories 
of  Vittoria  Accoramboni  and  the  rest  are  told  in  greater  detail  than  the 
misdeeds  of  Gismondo  Malatesta  and  others  a  century  before ;  but  the 
greater  attention  which  they  attracted  is  a  sign  that  men's  consciences 
were  somewhat  more  awake.  The  depravity  of  morals,  the  heedlessness 
of  human  life,  the  boundless  self-assertion  of  men  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  privileged,  these  were  all  legacies  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
crimes  of  the  Caraffa  are  notorious  because  they  were  admitted  and  were 
punished ;  the  crimes  of  Cesare  Borgia  are  obscure  because  no  one 
thought  very  seriously  about  them.  Of  course  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  catholic  reaction  were  neither  wise  nor  right,  and  were  not  likely  to 
be  really  successful ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  bear  more 
blame  than  they  deserve,  or  why  the  Eenaissance  should  have  a  spurious 
halo  of  martyrdom  thrown  over  its  last  days. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Symonds'  point  of  view 
is  somewhat  wavering,  that  he  is  not  quite  clear  after  all  whether  the 
Renaissance  was  stifled  or  died  a  natural  death.     Then  he  says  (i.  70) : 
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*  Humanism  was  sinking  into  pedantry  and  academic  erudition.  Painting 
and  sculpture  tended  towards  a  kind  of  empty  mannerism.  The  main 
motives  supplied  to  art  by  medieval  traditions  and  humanistic  enthusiasm 
were  worked  out.  It  was  not  possible  to  advance  farther  on  the  old  lines.' 
Yet  he  speaks  later  (i.  325)  of  the  catholic  reaction  as  '  checking  the  tide 
of  national  energy  in  full  flow,'  and  this  is  his  prevailing  view,  for  which 
we  fail  to  find  any  real  justification.  The  Italians  of  the  later  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  inherited  the  temper  of  the  Renaissance,  but  their 
intellectual  attitude  bore  the  marks  of  the  catholic  revival.  What  Mr. 
Symonds  says  of  Tasso  is  true  in  a  way  of  all  the  Italians  of  that  period : 
'  As  an  artist  he  belonged  to  the  old  order  which  was  passing,  as  a 
Christian  to  the  new  order  which  was  emerging.'  It  may  seem  a  paradox 
to  say  that  if  the  Renaissance  had  been  left  to  go  its  own  way  in  Italy  it 
would  have  produced  nothing  more  ;  whereas  the  impulse  given  by 
revived  Catholicism  produced  Tasso,  Bruno,  and  Sarpi,  in  an  age  which 
had  not  yet  lost  its  sympathy  with  Ariosto,  Ficino,  and  Machiavelli. 

Thus  we  think  that  Mr.  Symonds  has  wished  to  round  off  his  book  too 
completely,  and  give  a  dramatic  termination  to  what  was  really  a  process 
of  decay.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  catholic  reaction  prolonged  rather 
than  precipitated  this  decay  ;  but  Mr.  Symonds  has  not  taken  that  possi- 
bility into  consideration.  One  interesting  aspect  of  the  Italian  mind  he 
has  omitted — its  difficulty  in  surviving  outside  Italy,  its  powerlessness  to 
adapt  itself  to  other  than  Italian  modes  of  thought.  The  Itahan  exiles 
and  refugees  could  find  no  abiding  place  in  northern  Europe.  Even  the 
greatest  of  them,  Giordano  Bruno,  struck  men  as  a  charlatan,  and  so  late 
as  the  days  of  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis  it  was  found  impossible  to 
co-ordinate  an  Italian  refugee  with  any  known  system.  The  marks  of 
the  Renaissance  went  deep  into  the  national  mind,  and  its  influence  was 
more  abiding  than  even  Mr.  Symonds  allows. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  general  historical  aspect  of  Mr. 
Symonds'  last  volumes.  The  literary  and  artistic  criticism  which  it  con- 
tains is  quite  up  to  Mr.  Symonds'  former  level.  His  treatment  of  Tasso 
is  excellent,  and  his  chapter  on  Giordano  Bruno  is  the  result  of  real 
research.  M.  Cbeighton. 

Une  Invasion  Prussienne  en  Hollande  en  1787.     Par  Pierre  de  Witt. 
(Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     1886.) 

The  revolution  which  Prussian  arms  effected  in  Holland  in  1787  is  an 
episode  in  European  history  which  has  rather  fallen  into  oblivion,  though 
it  made  a  great  stir  at  the  time.  It  occurred  in  that  period  between  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
which  has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  historians,  but  which  deserves 
the  special  study  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  relations  of 
the  European  powers  during  the  great  convulsion  that  followed.  The 
history  of  the  United  Provinces  also  merits  attention,  as  showing  how 
long  an  ill-constructed  federation  can  continue  to  exist.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  a  consistency  in  the  attitude  of  political  parties  which  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  From  the  first 
foundation  of  the  union  by  William  the  Silent,  the  power  of  the  house 
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of  Orange  had  been  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  wealthy  burghers,  who 
looked  upon  the  state  as  a  republic,  and  upon  the  stadtholder  as  its 
*  first  servant.'  Almost  invariably  the  '  patriots,'  as  the  oligarchical 
party  called  themselves,  relied  for  support  upon  France,  while  the  English 
alliance  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  princes  of  Orange.  The  strength 
of  the  patriots  lay  in  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Holland,  which  fully 
equalled  those  of  the  other  six  provinces  combined.  There  are  thus  three 
main  bases  of  party  relations  :  (1)  the  lower  orders  idolise  the  princes  of 
Orange  as  the  founders  of  their  liberties  and  as  their  natural  protectors 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  burghers ;  (2)  the  six  provinces  and  '  the 
generality  '  are  inclined  to  take  the  .same  side  out  of  jealousy  of  Holland  ; 
(3)  the  commercial  interests  of  the  wealthy  citizens  urge  them  into 
hostility  to  England  and  friendship  with  France. 

These  feelings,  which  are  the  key  to  Dutch  history  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  equally  powerful  in  the  eighteenth.  The  stadtholdership, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  William  III,  was  restored 
in  1747,  and  was  made  hereditary  both  for  males  and  females.  This 
arrangement  was  confirmed  in  1766.  William  IV,  raised  to  power  during 
a  French  invasion,  married  George  II's  daughter  Anne,  who  acted  as 
regent  during  the  minority  of  their  son,  William  V.  The  connexion  with 
England  during  this  period  was  so  close,  that  the  lesser  state  appeared 
only  as  a  satellite  of  its  more  powerful  neighbour.  The  first  alteration 
of  this  state  of  things  was  effected  by  a  skilful  French  diplomatist,  M.  de 
la  Vauguyon,  who  came  as  envoy  to  the  Hague  in  1776.  He  succeeded 
in  reorganising  the  oligarchical  party,  which  speedily  obtained  such  pre- 
ponderance, that  the  Dutch  in  1779  were  involved  in  the  general  coali- 
tion against  England  which  had  arisen  during  the  war  with  the  American 
colonies.  The  half-hearted  conduct  of  William  V  in  the  war,  and  the 
disasters  which  befell  the  Dutch  during  its  course,  excited  the  hostile 
party  to  active  measures  against  the  stadtholder.  A  plan  was  formed  to 
abolish  the  office  once  more,  or  at  least  to  deprive  it  of  so  many  of  its 
prerogatives  that  its  holder  should  be  completely  powerless.  This  met 
with  encouragement  from  France,  where  Vergennes  hoped  to  make  the 
same  use  of  the  United  Provinces  as  he  had  done  of  the  American 
colonies.  The  success  of  the  '  patriots  '  would  establish  French  influence 
on  a  permanent  footing,  and  would  enable  France  at  once  to  threaten 
England  and  to  command  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Vergennes' 
schemes  were  aided  by  the  demands  put  forward  by  Joseph  II  for  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  cession  of  Maestricht.  French  mediation 
was  successful  in  mducing  the  emperor  to  content  himself  with  a  pecu- 
niary bribe,  and  a  close  aUiance  was  formed  between  France  and  the 
States-General.  The  '  patriots  '  were  encouraged  by  this  to  strike  their 
first  blow  by  depriving  the  stadtholder  of  the  command  of  the  garrison 
at  the  Hague. 

The  task  of  opposing  these  schemes  and  of  maintaining  English 
interests  in  a  country  with  which  we  had  so  long  been  closely  connected 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  James  Harris,  afterwards  the  first  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  and  one  of  the  boldest  diplomatists  England  has  ever  produced. 
He  set  himself  to  revive  the  Orange  party,  which  had  been  terrified  into 
impotence  ;  to  work  upon  the  jealousy  which  the  other  provinces,  notably 
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Zealand,  felt  towards  Holland ;  and  to  enlist  on  the  same  side  a  third 
state  which  for  the  first  time  had  an  intimate  interest  in  Dutch  affairs. 
"William  V  had  married  Wilhelmina,  a  niece  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
thus  Prussia  might  naturally  be  expected  to  support  the  failing  cause  of  the 
stadtholder.  But  Frederick  the  Great  had  conceived  a  bitter  hatred 
against  England,  and  was  eager  to  cement  his  alliance  with  France  in 
order  to  thwart  the  schemes  of  Joseph  II  for  exchanging  the  Netherlands 
for  Bavaria.  The  sacrifice  of  the  stadtholder  was  hardly  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  and  the  Prussian  king  advised 
Wilham  V  to  make  no  opposition  to  France.  Under  these  circumstances 
Sir  James  Harris  found  his  task  almost  impossible.  The  stadtholder 
himself  was  incapable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  jealous  of  the  superior 
abilities  of  his  wife,  that  '  he  would  not  even  go  to  Paradise  by  her  influ- 
ence.' The  government  of  Pitt  was  not  inclined  to  risk  the  chance  of 
going  to  war,  and  it  was  impossible  to  urge  the  Orange  party  to  take 
active  measures  without  pledging  the  honour  of  England  to  back  them 
up.  From  this  dilemma  he  was  saved  by  the  death  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Frederick  William  II  was  naturally  willing  to  support  the  cause 
of  his  sister,  and  though  a  strong  French  party  existed  in  BerHn,  Hertz- 
berg  was  not  indisposed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  England. 
For  a  long  time  diplomatic  intrigues  continued  without  coming  to  any 
conclusion.  The  steps  taken  by  William  V  to  restore  his  authority  in 
Gelderland  had  given  rise  to  a  civil  war,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  first 
attempt  of  a  foreign  power  to  interfere  might  kindle  a  general  confla- 
gration. At  last  the  hesitation  of  Prussia  was  overcome  by  an  insult 
offered  to  Wilhelmina,  whom  the  patriot  troops  arrested  on  her  way  from 
Nymegen  to  the  Hague.  Frederick  William  II  demanded  satisfaction, 
and  on  its  being  refused  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Brunswick  to  advance 
from  Wesel.  England  promised  assistance  in  case  France  thought  fit 
to  resent  the  attack  upon  her  allies.  The  so-called  invasion  was  little 
more  than  a  military  parade,  and  the  fall  of  Amsterdam  completed  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  which  had  the  goodwill  of  a  majority  of  the 
population.  France  made  no  attempt  to  gratify  the  hopes  which  the 
patriots  had  based  upon  her  support.  The  death  of  Vergennes  had  left 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  feeble  hands  of  Louis  XVI  and 
Montmorin.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  himself  acknowledged  that  if  the 
camp  at  Givet,  of  which  the  French  talked  so  much,  had  really  been 
formed,  his  troops  would  never  have  crossed  the  fi:ontier.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  stadtholder  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  the  French  monarchy,  which  was  already  tottering  to  its  downfall. 

M.  de  Witt,  who  bears  a  name  memorable  in  Dutch  history,  and 
whose  grandfather  played  his  part  in  the  great  struggle,  has  written  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  these  events.  He  has  the  happy  knack  of 
letting  his  authorities  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words,  without  being 
tedious  and  without  presenting  only  one  side  of  the  question.  He  draws 
most  of  his  information  from  the  *  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,'  but  has  supplemented  them  by  very  pertinent 
quotations  from  the  French  archives.  Though  naturally  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  patriots  and  of  France,  he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
astray  by  any  more  misleading  form  of  partiahty  than  regret.     It  would, 
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in  fact,  be  difficult  to  feel  any  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  three  pen- 
sionaries, who  gave  more  time  to  gluttony  and  tobacco  than  to  the  conside- 
ration of  affairs  ;  or  for  M.  de  V^rac,  the  successor  of  De  la  Vauguyon,  who 
spent  in  corruption  the  money  which  he  ought  to  have  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  his  household  expenses ;  or  for  the  Ehingrave  of  Salm,  the 
youthful  debauchee  whose  courage  was  no  match  for  his  vices,  and  who 
sought  in  militant  politics  a  consolation  for  his  failure  as  a  man  of 
fashion.  Sir  James  Harris,  even  to  an  opponent,  iS  a  more  reputable 
personage  than  any  of  these. 

On  foreign  relations  and  diplomacy,  M.  de  Witt  is  both  clear  and* full. 
The  defect  of  his  book,  at  any  rate  for  an  English,  and  we  should  imagine 
for  a  French,  reader,  is  that  he  takes  too  much  knowledge  for  granted  of 
the  domestic  history  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  why  England,  France,  and  Prussia  acted  as  they  did,  but  he  leaves 
us  in  great  obscurity  as  to  why  the  patriots  and  the  Orange  partisans 
were  so  eager  in  pursuit  of  their  respective  objects.  Lord  Malmesbury's 
correspondence  throws  far  more  light  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  parties  than  M.  de  Witt  does,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  narrative  of  diplomatic  intrigues  might  have  been  most  usefully 
supplemented  by  a  fuller  survey  of  internal  politics.  For  this  we  could 
well  have  sacrificed  some  of  the  amusing,  if  unedifying,  anecdotes  of  the 
amours  with  which  Frederick  William  II  varied  the  monotony  of  studying 
the  precepts  and  dogmas  of  the  illuminati  of  Berlin.  Apart  from  this 
error  of  omission,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  M.  de  Witt's  little  book, 
which  we  have  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  preface 
enables  him  to  give  to  a  purely  historical  narrative  the  flavour  of  a 
political  pamphlet.  France  is  to  be  warned  by  the  errors  of  a  century 
ago,  that  she  may  avoid  the  folly  of  allowing  Prussia  to  effect  a  second 
and  more  permanent  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Holland.  The  true 
patriots  of  the  present  day  are  to  seek  assistance  in  the  same  quarter  as 
their  miscalled  predecessors  of  the  same  name,  and  this  time  they  are 
not  to  be  feebly  betrayed  at  the  last  moment.  E.  Lodge. 

The  English  in  America.     The  Puritan  Colonies. 
By  J.  A;  Doyle,  M.A.      2  vols.    (London  :  Longmans.     1887.) 

In  1869  the  Arnold  Prize  at  Oxford  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle 
for  an  essay  on  *  The  American  Colonies  previous  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.'  The  theme  proved  interesting  to  the  essayist,  and  in  1882 
he  put  forth  the  first  instalment  of  a  larger  work  on  the  same  general 
subject.  This  volume,  dealing  more  especially  with  Virginia  and  the 
southern  colonies,  was  well  received  by  historical  students  in  America, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  admirable  use  its  author  made  of  his  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  research  in  the  English  Kecord  Office.  Four  years 
have  since  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Doyle  again  comes  before  us  as  a  candidate 
for  criticism.  This  time  he  has  little  advantage  over  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  field,  except  in  so  far  as  the  fact  of  not  being  a  New  Englander 
may  be  considered  an  advantage.  In  many  ways  it  is  a  great  advantage. 
It  is  impossible,  as  it  is  undesirable,  for  a  New  Englander  to  divest 
himself  of  all  the  prejudices  of  his  environment.     There  are  many  things 
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in  the  early  history  of  the  Puritan  colonies  which  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  matters  of  dispute  between  the  historical  students  of  the  different 
states,  and  even  of  different  towns  in  the  same  state.  Unaffected  by  such 
petty  considerations,  Mr.  Doyle  has  been  able  to  see  and  judge  events  in 
their  true  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  course  of  New  England 
history.  He  has  also  been  able  to  make  certain  statements  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  certain  events  which  no  New  Englander  could  have 
made  without  being  at  once  accused  of  harshness  and  partiaHty.  But 
this  impartiality  as  between  American  writers  is  not  Mr.  Doyle's  only  or 
chief  claim  to  recognition  from  Americans.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  avoid 
taking  sides  with  one  party  or  another  while  both  were  Puritans.  But 
he  has  succeeded  in  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  divesting  himself  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  the  prejudices  which  must  beset  an  English- 
man and  a  member  of  the  English  church  when  treating  of  the  motives 
and  actions  of  those  Englishmen  who  left  their  homes  and  church  to 
establish  a  different  order  of  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At 
times  one  can  see  that  his  sympathies  are  not  with  the  Puritans.  But 
his  prejudices  are  never  allowed  to  cloud  his  judgment.  In  his  criticisms 
of  men  and  measures  he  has  shown  a  singularly  fair  and  scholarly  spirit, 
and  his  estimates  of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  are  seldom  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  best  American  students  of  the  present  time.  Indeed,  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  the  most  hostile  criticisms  of  the  men  of  olden 
tune  have  come  from  their  descendants.  Mr.  Doyle's  work,  therefore,  as 
the  first  conscientious  and  intelligent  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  English 
student  to  investigate  and  judge  the  actions  of  those  Enghshmen  who 
left  their  homes  long  ago  to  found  a  new  England  on  the  western 
coiitinent  deserves,  and  we  doubt  not  will  obtain,  the  heartiest  recogni- 
tion in  New  England. 

In  respect  to  his  material,  our  author  has  had  little  advantage,  as  we 
have  said,  over  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  Indeed,  no  one  has 
paid  a  greater  tribute  to  the  researches  of  American  students  than 
Mr.  Doyle,  In  one  place  he  says :  '  I  have  often,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  differed  from  the  late  Mr.  Palfrey,  sometimes  explicitly,  oftener  by 
implication.  It  is  but  fair  that  I  should  confirm,  as  I  can  from  my  own 
experience,  the  laborious  and  exhaustive  care  with  which  he  went  through 
the  documents  of  this  date  in  the  Eecord  Office.'  In  another  place  he 
calls  the  '  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  '  *  a  mine  of 
valuable  information.'  This  society  was  founded  as  long  ago  as  1794. 
Its  pubhcations,  including  such  well-known  works  as  Winthrop's  '  History 
of  New  England'  and  Bradford's  'Plymouth,'  now  number  eighty-two 
volumes.  The  *  Collections  '  are  constantly  cited  by  Mr.  Doyle,  while  he 
scarcely  ever  refers  to  the  '  Proceedings.'  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
latter  series,  now  comprising  twenty-two  volumes,  contains  documents 
and  papers  second  only  in  importance  to  those  printed  in  the  '  Collections,' 
besides  a  mass  of  bibliographical  information  that  would  have  been  of 
great  service  to  our  author.  In  addition  to  this  vast  storehouse,  historical 
societies  in  the  other  New  England  states  have  added  their  contribu- 
tions, while  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  printed,  under  the  title  of  '  Archaeologia 
Americana,'  documents  to  which  Mr.  Doyle  constantly  refers.    Then,  too, 
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a  publishing  society  named  in  honour  of  the  annahst  Prince  has  not 
been  idle.  Many  of  its  publications  deal  with  events  occurring  outside  of 
New  England.  Others,  like  the  '  Andros  Tracts '  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams's 
edition  of  Morton's  '  New  English  Canaan,'  are  of  extreme  value. 
Nor  have  the  New  England  states  and  municipalities  been  idle.  The 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  records  have  been  printed  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  records  of  the  other  states  have  in  almost  every 
case  been  printed  at  public  expense.  The  same  is  true  of  the  towns  and 
municipalities  ;  and  from  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Boston  Eecord  Com- 
mission down  to  the  pamphlet  containing,  perhaps,  only  a  reprint  of  the 
earliest  page  of  the  town-book,  there  is  hardly  a  town  whose  records  in . 
one  form  or  another  are  not,  partially  at  least,  accessible  to  the  inquiring 
historian.  Considering  these  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Doyle 
should  have  found  little  that  is  new.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  access  to  so  much  of  this  material  in  England 
is  not  only  surprising,  but  exceedingly  gratifying,  to  all  New  Englanders. 
Nevertheless  we  are  extremely  sorry  that  Mr.  Doyle  did  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  visit  the  country  whose  history  he  was  studying,  if  even  for  a  few 
months.  He  then  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  have  overlooked  certain 
important  authorities,  and  his  ideas  as  to  geography  and  the  points  of  the 
compass  would  have  been  not  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

Passing  over  the  attempted  colonisation  of  Gosnold,  Mr.  Doyle  appa- 
rently dates  the  beginning  of  the  English  occupation  of  New  England 
from  the  ill-fated  attempt  of  the  Pophamites  to  plant  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc,  or  Kennebec  river,  as  it  is  now  called.  Both 
attempts  were  failures,  and  had  no  influence  on  the  course  of  history, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  disastrous  ending  of  the  Popham  settlement 
deterred  other  Englishmen  from  settling  on  the  coast.  No  New  Eng- 
landers trace  their  descent  from  the  Pophamites.  The  Pilgrim  colonisa- 
tion was  the  first  to  bear  any  tangible  results.  If  we  go  behind  that,  we 
must  date  the  beginning  of  English  occupation  north  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  from  the  coming  of  Gosnold.  In  other  respects  our  author's  account 
of  the  Popham  colony  is  not  fortunate.  A  slip  of  the  pen  has  made  him 
say  that  the  fort  at  Sabino  was  destroyed  by  fire,  when  it  was  a  storehouse 
within  the  fort  that  was  so  destroyed.  The  fort  was  standing  when  the 
French,  in  their  desire  to  expel  the  intruders,  visited  the  place  the  next 
summer.  In  fact,  Mr.  Doyle  nowhere  refers  to  the  main  authority  for  this 
abortive  attempt,  namely,  the  well-lmown  '  Voyage  to  Sagadahoc,'  which 
undoubtedly  formed  the  basis  of  Strachey's  account,  on  which  our  author 
relies.  It  is  printed,  with  nearly  everything  else  known  about  the  colony, 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Histo- 
rical Society.'  One  of  the  main  promoters  of  this  unhappy  scheme  was 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  In  after  years  he  was  the  persistent  enemy  of  the 
Massachusetts  people,  and  as  such  has  received  scant  justice  at  the  hands 
of  New  England  writers.  It  may  well  be  asked,  however,  whether 
Mr.  Doyle  has  not  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  This  may  not  be 
the  case,  indeed,  with  regard  to  Gorges'  relations  to  American  colonisa- 
tion ;  but  with  regard  to  his  actions  during  Essex's  ill-fated  attempt  and 
subsequent  trial,  are  Gorges'  actions  so  creditable  as  our  author  would 
have  us  believe  ?     We  are  inclined  to  think  not. 
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As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  dififerent  Puritan  settlements, 
Mr.  Doyle  sees  more  clearly  than  a  New  Englander  can.  Concerning  the 
Plymouth  colony  he  says  :  '  As  far  as  the  romance  of  its  circumstances 
and  the  personal  heroism  of  its  leaders  goes,  the  settlement  at  Plymouth, 
beyond  a  doubt,  must  rank  higher  than  that  of  Massachusetts.'  In 
another  place,  however,  he  remarks  with  equal  truth  :  '  If  the  Plymouth 
settlement  had  never  been  made,  the  political  life  of  New  England  would 
in  all  probability  have  taken  the  same  form  and  run  the  same  course  as 
it  did.'  His  account  of  the  Pilgrim  settlement  is  excellent,  though  he 
has  made  some  blunders  in  detail,  especially  with  regard  to  the  route  of 
.the  ever  famous  exploring  party.  This  may  have  arisen  from  his  having 
used  '  Mourt's  Kelation '  only  in  the  form  given  by  Young,  and  not  in  the 
scholarly  edition  of  Henry  M.  Dexter.  For  the  rest  he  has  relied  mainly 
on  Bradford's  history.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  what  useful  purpose 
was  subserved  by  always  citing  that  work  by  the  pagination  of  the  manu- 
script ?  The  MS.  is  accessible  to  very  few,  and  Mr.  Doyle's  quotations  can 
be  verified  in  America  only  by  reference  to  the  one  edition  ever  printed.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Deane,  who  edited  this  edition,  has  given  the  MS.  pagina- 
tion in  the  text,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  pick  out  a  number  in 
brackets.  Very  possibly  Mr.  Doyle  may  have  used  the  original.  At  all 
events,  his  account  of  the  discovery  and  printing  of  this  manuscript  is  so 
remarkable  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  it  a  moment's  attention. 
On  page  15  he  writes :  '  Bradford's  history  remained  in  manuscript  till 
the  present  century.  It  had  been  given  up  as  lost,  but  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Young  about  1840,  and  has  been  edited  and  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Deane  in  1856,  as  the  third  volume  of  the  fourth  series  of  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Collection."  '  Now  the  history  of  this  MS.  was  fully 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Winsor  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  '  Proceedings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,'  and  is  briefly  as  follows.  As  long  ago 
as  1702  a  few  extracts  from  it  were  printed  by  Mather  in  his  '  Magnalia.' 
Later,  Prince  made  a  careful  use  of  it  in  his  annals,  published  in  1736. 
Prince  lodged  the  manuscript  volume  in  the  old  South  Meetmg-house  in 
Boston.  During  the  British  occupation  of  that  town  it  disappeared.  In 
1844  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  published  a  '  His- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America.'  In  this  work 
quotations  were  made  from  a  '  Manuscript  History  of  the  Plantation  at 
Plymouth  ...  in  the  Fulham  Library.'  Four  years  later  the  Kev. 
J.  S.  M.  Anderson,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Colonial  Church,'  distinctly 
referred  to  '  Bradford's  Manuscript  History  of  Plymouth  Colony,  .  .  . 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  bishop  of  London.'  Singularly  enough,  it 
was  not  until  1855  that  these  allusions  attracted  the  notice  of  an 
American  historical  student,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thornton,  who  disclosed  his 
suspicions  to  Mr.  Barry,  and  he  in  turn  notified  Mr.  Deane.  In  all  this 
Young  had  no  hand.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  this  discovery  of  the  manu- 
script he  was  in  his  grave. 

Another,  though  more  pardonable,  error  of  the  same  kind  is  in  the 
same  note.  After  speaking  of  Prince's  '  Chronological  History  of  New 
England,'  or  '  Annals,'  our  author  says :  '  The  whole  of  Prince's  work 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Drake,  and  published  in  1852.  My  references  are  to 
this  edition.'     Now  Mr.  Drake  never  edited  Prince's   '  Annals.'     That 
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was  done  by  Nathan  Hale,  whose  edition  was  pubHshed  at  Boston  in 
1826.  Mr.  Drake,  in  1856,  having  some  sheets  of  this  work  on  his 
hands,  re-issued  it  with  a  new  title-page  and  with  a  memoir  of  Prince 
and  some  plates  inserted. 

Actuated  no  doubt  by  perfectly  proper  motives,  Mr.  Palfrey  in  his 
'  History  of  New  England '  asserted  that  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
obtained  a  large  tract  of  territory  in  America,  on  which  '  it  was  designed 
to  place  a  colony  which  should  be  a  refuge  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.' 
Probably  nothing  was  farther  from  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  sentence  of  the  leading  historian  of  New  England  has 
done  incalculable  harm.  It  has  brought  down  hostile  criticism  upon  the 
Puritans  for  acts  that,  had  their  true  motives  been  understood,  would 
have  passed  unquestioned.  Mr.  Quincy  well  set  forth  their  true  purpose 
in  his  address  on  the  '  Second  Century  of  Boston.'  He  said  :  '  They  [the 
Massachusetts  colonists]  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  on  a  crusade  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general,  but  in  support  of  their  own  rights 
and  liberties.'  The  same  thing  has  been  even  better  said  by  Mr.  Doyle 
in  a  passage  which  shows  how  completely  he  has  familiarised  himself 
with  his  subject.  He  says  :  '  The  founders  of  Massachusetts  were  many 
of  them  rich  men,  furnished  with  ability,  dwelling  peaceably  in  their 
habitations,  who  forsook  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  win  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  a  home  free  from  its  corruptions.  The  narrow- 
ness of  their  aims  and  measures  must  often  forbid  our  sympathy,  or  even 
awake  our  indignation  ;  it  should  never  blind  us  to  the  greatness  of  their 
undertaking.'  In  judging  their  motives  and  intentions  one  is  invariably 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  question.  Did  the  grantees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charter  intend  to  transfer  the  government  of  the  company  to 
Massachusetts  ?  Professor  Joel  Parker  many  years  ago,  reasoning  on  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  charter  itself,  asserted  that  such  a  transfer  was 
designed.  A  most  singular  confirmation  of  his  view  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  our  author.  John  Winthrop,  in  a  pamphlet  on  Government 
printed  in  R.  C.  Winthrop's  '  Life  of  John  Winthrop,'  says  :  '  It  being  the 
manner  for  such  as  procured  patents  for  Virginia,  Bermudas,  and  the 
West  Indies  to  keep  the  chief  government  in  the  hands  of  the  company 
residing  in  England  (and  so  this  was  intended),  and  with  great  difficulty 
we  got  it  abscinded.'  Of  course  this  may  refer  to  the  order  of  the  com- 
pany transferring  the  charter.  But  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Doyle  that  this  '  is  a  full  answer  to  those  who  held  that  in  transferring 
the  government  to  America  the  patentees  broke  faith  with  the  crown.' 

In  his  account  of  Massachusetts  Mr.  Doyle  has  necessarily  relied 
on  Winthrop's  'History.'  As  to  the  great  governor  himself  he  says: 
'  Winthrop  was  indeed  Wootton's  perfect  man,  "  whose  passions  not  his 
masters  are."  No  American,  not  even  Winthrop's  descendants,  who  have 
naturally  felt  a  justifiable  pride  in  their  ancestor,  have  ever  gone  farther 
than  that.  But  Mr.  Doyle  is  not  always  so  full  of  praise.  The  other 
early  governors  are  dealt  with  nearly  as  judiciously,  though  not  so  kindly. 
For  Dudley  he  seldom  has  a  pleasant  word,  while  in  Endicott  he  sees 
the  '  embodiment  of  all  that  was  narrowest  and  sternest  in  Puritanism.' 
This  is  fair  enough.  But  as  he  goes  on,  his  judgment  of  Endicott  grows 
severer.     On  a  later  page  he  calls  him  '  that  cruel  and  narrow-minded 
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man,'  and  still  farther  on  he  declares  that  'intolerance  and  brutality- 
were  now  enthroned  at  Boston,  personified  in  the  governor,  John 
Endicott.'  Now  '  brutality '  is  a  strong  word.  We  confess  that  many 
of  Endicott's  actions  were  not  to  our  liking.  But  we  should  always 
remember  that  what  are  charged  against  him  as  brutal  acts  were  acts 
performed  in  what  his  conscience  told  him  was  the  rightful  discharge  of 
his  duty. 

If  his  admiration  of  Winthrop  as  a  man  may  seem  to  be  carried  to 
an  extreme,  his  judgment  of  Winthrop's  '  History  of  New  England '  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  He  says :  '  It  is  professedly  a  diary  or  chronicle, 
composed  without  any  appearance  of  literary  arrangement  or  grace.  Yet 
one  lays  it  doAvn  with  the  feeling  that  the  whole  internal  life  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  disclosed.  Nor,  when  the  subject  demands  it,  is  there 
any  lack  of  that  weight  and  dignity  of  speech  which  comes  from  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  mind.  And  in  the  whole  field  of  history  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  any  work,  written  by  one  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  events  recorded,  so  free  alike  from  egotism  and  from  the  conscious  and 
ostentatious  avoidance  of  egotism.'  Yet  it  could  be  wished  that  he  had 
relied  less  on  Winthrop  and  more  on  the  records.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
used  the  '  Colony  Kecords '  with  the  best  results.  But  he  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  overlooked  the  hardly  less  important  records  of  the 
towns  around  Boston  harbour.  The  Boston  Eecord  Commission  began 
to  publish  its  '  Keports '  in  1876.  Since  then  it  has  printed  fifteen 
volumes.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Boston  Kecords '  from 
1634-1769  (six  vols.),  the  '  Boston  Selectmen's  Eecords,'  1701-1742  (two 
vols.),  the  'Dorchester  Records,'  1632-1654,  and  the  'Boston  Book  of 
Possessions,'  which  is  in  reality  a  local  Doomsday  Book.  It  is  surprising 
that  one  so  fond  of  studying  original  sources  as  our  author  should  have 
overlooked  these.  A  careful  study  of  them,  we  are  sure,  would  have 
given  him  a  somewhat  different  and  more  accurate  idea  of  '  the  internal 
life  of  Massachusetts '  than  it  was  possible  to  derive  from  Winthrop's 
'  History.' 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  the  Antinomian  heretics  Mr.  Doyle  is 
not  too  severe.  It  may  have  been  a  political  necessity  which  led  to  their 
banishment.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
is  none  too  harsh  when  he  stigmatises  the  action  of  the  tribunal  which 
sentenced  the  heretics  '  as  a  procedure  which  in  its  shameless  indifference 
to  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  rivalled  the  worst  outrages 
under  which  the  English  nonconformists  had  ever  suffered.'  It  is 
curious  that  in  this  connexion  he  should  describe  the  subsequent 
murder  of  the  head  of  the  Antinomians,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  as  taking 
place  on  Narragansett  Bay.  In  reality,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  was 
hundreds  of  miles  from  Narragansett  Bay,  on  the  shore  of  the  other  end 
of  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  map  in  Mr.  Doyle's  '  Virginia,'  &c.,  was  so  very  bad  that  we  had 
hoped  the  maps  in  any  future  volumes  would  be  decidedly  better.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Take,  for  instance,  the  map 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.,  and  supposed  to  represent  New  England  in  1650. 
Leaving  out  some  topographical  errors,  which  are  perhaps  excusable  in 
so  small  a  map,  it  is  almost  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  assert  that  in 
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a  map  designed  to  show  the  extent  of  the  New  England  colonies  there  is 
not  a  boundary  correctly  given.  Massachusetts,  for  example,  is  given  as 
extending  over  Cape  Cod,  which  belonged  to  Plymouth,  while  Nantucket 
and  Martha's  Vineyard  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  then  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  map  prefixed  to  the  second  volume, 
and  supposed  to  show  the  state  of  things  in  1700,  the  same  boundaries  are 
assigned  to  Plymouth  which  had  been  nine  years  before  by  the  '  province 
charter '  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  These  and 
the  other  errors  contained  in  these  maps  were  at  first  charitably  attributed 
to  the  publishers.  But  we  had  not  gone  far  in  the  text  when  we  noticed 
mistakes  occurring  so  frequently  that  they  could  not  be  attributed  to 
errors  of  proof-reading.  For  instance,  besides  the  one  already  mentioned, 
he  calls  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  and  New  Haven  (not  Newhaven,  as 
it  is  invariably  spelled  in  this  book),  the  '  colonies  south  of  Cape  Cod.' 
It  would  be  as  correct  to  speak  of  Australia  as  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Then  he  says  that  Guildford  is  seventeen  miles  north  of  Quinni- 
piac  (New  Haven),  when  it  is  south  and  east  of  that  place.  Then,  too, 
Gardiner's  Island,  off  the  north-eastern  or  eastern  end  of  Long  Island, 
is  given  as  off  the  north-western  end.  We  have  also  noticed  many 
errors  of  proof-reading,  the  oddest  being  the  assertion,  in  a  note  to  page 
370  of  vol.  i.,  that  there  was  nothing  to  '  show  why  the  Dartmouth  hip 
was  selected.'  Let  us  hope  that  in  a  second  edition  these  blemishes  will 
disappear.  Edward  Channing. 

A  Short  History  of  Napoleon   the  First.    By  John  Robert   Seeley. 

(London  :  Seeley  &  Co.     1886.) 
The  First  Napoleon :    a   Sketch,   Political  and  Military.      By   John 

CoDMAN  Ropes.     (Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 

1885.) 

A  CONDENSED  biography  of  Napoleon  ought  to  make  the  richest  and  most 
interesting  volume  in  profane  literature.  Frenchmen  find  it  a  difficult 
book  to  write,  because  they  feel  both  the  excess  and  the  deficiency  of 
essential  information.  The  correspondence  of  the  Bonapartes,  though 
it  occupies  more  than  sixty  volumes,  is  mutilated  and  incomplete. 
Materials  for  an  ample  supplement  are  known  in  France  ;  a  collection  of 
the  emperor's  autograph  letters  was  offered  for  sale  in  London  not  long 
ago ;  and  the  priceless  bundles  that  passed  through  Mr.  Murray's  hands 
passed  into  concealment.  The  papers  of  imperial  ministers  are  lost  or  kept 
back.  Those  of  Fouch6  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  at  Trieste  ;  those  of 
Talleyrand  were  partially  destroyed,  and  the  few  readers  of  his  memoirs 
foretell  disappointment.  Barras  and  Sieyes,  Cambaceres  and  Caulaincourt, 
Mole  and  Pasquier  left  memoirs  which  are  at  least  difficult  of  access  to  most 
people  except  M.  Taine.  Some  are  printed  but  unpubhshed.  The  task 
may  be  fitly  undertaken  at  a  distance  by  men  resolute  not  to  be  distracted 
by  the  pursuit  of  detail  or  baffled  by  mysteries  that  resist  inquiry. 

Two  such  lives  written  in  English  at  the  same  time  are  better  than 
anything  of  equal  compass  on  the  continent.  Alike  in  ability  and  industry, 
they  differ  widely  in  the  choice  of  materials  and  still  more  in  their 
conclusions,  and  so  conveniently  complete  each  other.     Both  are  worth 
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reading,  apart  from  the  views  they  are  meant  to  serve.  Mr.  Seeley's  rapid 
sketch  tells  of  things  not  easily  fomid  in  French  books,  avoids  detail,  and 
judges  austerely.  Mr.  Kopes,  his  rival,  discourses  more  on  military  affairs, 
and  is  not  only  an  admirer  but  an  advocate.  We  shall  not  go  far  wrong 
if  we  take  the  good  of  Napoleon  from  Mr.  Ropes,  and  the  bad  from  Mr. 
Seeley.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  either.  The  American  lives  afar 
from  the  temptation  of  wrongs  that  cry  for  vengeance,  and  pride  not  yet 
appeased.  He  inherits  no  part  or  partnership  m  the  inorganic  Europe 
which  it  was  Napoleon's  mission  to  destroy,  likes  the  French  quite  as 
much  as  the  English,  and  prefers  the  enlightened  emperor  to  the  Welles- 
leys,  who  called  the  liberals  Jacobins,  and  supported  the  Spanish  Serviles. 
He  urges  how  much  he  was  sinned  against,  and  how  much  the  nations 
might  have  profited  by  his  sway.  Canning  once  said  :  '  I  would  not 
myself,  if  I  were  a  rascally  Portuguese,  or  Prussian,  or  Dutchman,  hesitate 
one  moment  to  prefer  the  French ;  '  and  Mr.  Ropes  improves  this  text. 
Mr.  Seeley  surveys  from  a  patriotic  elevation  the  career  that  did  so  much 
for  the  expansion  of  England,  and  treats  it  as  an  episode  in  the  long  duel 
for  the  prize  of  distant  empire.  A  force  more  constant  and  irresistible 
than  human  will  impels  Napoleon  to  a  hopeless  struggle  with  manifest 
destiny,  and  his  wars  are  subsidiary  to  the  supreme  national  purpose  of 
crippling  England.  It  is  a  development  of  Rapetti's  thesis  that,  in  occupy- 
ing maritime  Europe  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  the  emperor  pursued 
the  fixed  lines  of  ancient  rivalry  ;  a  commentary  on  the  words  spoken  to 
M0I6,  that  it  was  the  English  only  that  he  meant  to  attack  in  Russia ;  on 
the  subtler  speech  to  Schwarzenberg,  that  he  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
war  with  England,  which  all  other  fighting  hindered  and  retarded  ;  on  the 
pithy  sentence  recorded  by  Mollien ;  La  France  n'a  etenclu  ses  conquStes 
que  pour  enlever  des  tributaires  a  VAngleterre. 

The  practised  observer  of  history  is  apparent  in  many  places.  The 
ConstiUbtion  Civile  is  described  as  the  ruin  of  the  revolution  ;  but  the 
Concordat  is  set  forth  as  a  contrivance  to  dissociate  the  clergy  from  both 
of  the  preceding  orders  of  things,  and  make  it  subserve  the  new.  So  close 
a  student  of  Marmont  could  not  miss  the  defect  in  Napoleon's  generalship, 
the  forward  eagerness  that  would  not  provide  for  ill-fortune.  But  it  is  a 
merit  in  a  biographer  of  Stein  to  recognise  as  he  does  the  prodigious  success 
of  Metternich's  ministry  during  the  war  of  liberation.  He  is  not  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  Russian  snowfields,  and  knows  what  Jomini  explained  long 
ago,  that  the  army  was  destroyed  by  its  commander,  and  not  by  the  cold. 
He  does  not  fall  into  the  extinct  error  of  thinking  that  the  congress  of 
Vienna  was  going  to  pieces  when  Napoleon  escaped ;  but  he  does  not  make 
it  clear  that  the  emperor  started  for  France  in  that  belief,  and  that  the 
settled  concord  of  Europe  was  a  surprise  to  him.  The  spirit  of  nationality, 
the  propeller  of  so  much  later  history,  is  derived  by  Mr.  Seeley  from 
the  imperial  wars  ;  but  he  is  not  careful  to  distinguish  national  from 
liberal  opposition,  or  the  effect  of  resistance  to  Napoleon  in  Spain  from 
the  direct  influence  upon  his  Italian  countrymen  of  his  political  forecast : 
L'ltalie  est  une  seule  nation.  L'unite  de  moeurs,  de  langage,  de  litt&ra- 
ture,  doit,  dans  un  avenir  plus  ou  moins  iloignc,  reunir  enfin  ses  habitants 
sous  un  seul  gouvernement. — Rome  est,  sans  contredit,  la  capitate  que  les 
Italians  choisiront  un  jour.     In  other  ways  he  at  least  does  him  strict 
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justice,  showing  that  the  destruction  of  popular  Hberties  had  been  the 
nation's  own  act,  and  that  the  emperor  was  continually  forced  to  defend 
himself  against  aggression.  More  stress  might  have  been  laid  on  the  policy 
of  making  Europe  pay  the  deficit  of  France  which  Napoleon  disclosed 
when,  in  answer  to  a  minister  pleading  that  his  finances  wanted  repose, 
he  said  :  Au  contraire,  elles  s' embarrass ent ;  il  leurfaut  la  guerre. 

His  excellent  materials  would  often  justify  Mr.  Seeley  in  being  more 
sure  of  things  than  he  appears ;  and  when  he  is  not  sure  he  employs  pre- 
cautions which  a  compendium  ought,  if  possible,  to  avoid.  He  doubts 
whether  Bonaparte  showed  any  remarkable  firmness  of  character  in 
Vendemiaire ;  whether  Carnot  chose  him  for  the  command  in  Italy ; 
whether  he  bribed  Sieyes,  as  he  boasted,  with  public  money.  He  does  not 
know  whether  Monge  suggested  the  expedition  to  Egypt ;  whether  the 
marriage  with  an  archduchess  was  part  of  the  original  plan  ;  whether  the 
sudden  illness  at  Pirna  and  the  poisoning  at  Fontainebleau  are  real ; 
whether  or  no  the  allies  resolved  upon  the  march  to  Paris  on  24  March. 
Nearly  all  these  things  are  ascertainable.  "When  there  was  some  hesita- 
tion about  using  force  against  the  rising  of  Vendemiaire,  Bonaparte  said : 
Attendez-vous  que  le  peuple  vous  clonne  la  'permission  de  tirer  sur  lui  ? 
The  Italian  appointment  does  not  rest  on  the  unsupported  word  of  a 
Terrorist.  La  Reveillere,  whose  memoirs  are  an  apology  for  Fructidor 
and  an  attack  on  the  '  Reponse  a  Bailleul,'  who  reviles  Carnot  for  the 
favour  he  enjoyed  during  the  empire,  affirms  that  the  nomination  was 
not  the  act  of  Barras.  If  he  could  have  said  that  it  was  not  the  act  of 
Carnot,  he  would  have  said  it.  We  learn  from  Lavallette  that  Monge  dis- 
cussed Egypt,  not  that  he  proposed  the  expedition.  Bonaparte  is  not 
our  only  authority  for  the  gift  of  public  money  to  Sieyes.  The  other 
consul,  Roger  Ducos,  informed  Goliier  that  Sieyes  had  taken  16,000Z.  and 
he  himself  4,000Z.,  and  that  the  First  Consul  had  said  to  him  :  II  faut 
gorger  ce  pretre  de  hiens  pour  en  avoir  raison.  The  Austrian  match  was 
so  little  part  of  the  original  plan  that  Napoleon  preferred  a  Russian 
grandduchess.  Alexander  himself  directed  his  thoughts  towards  Vienna, 
and  Metternich  had  proposed  the  marriage  before  the  divorce.  In  February 
1810  a  French  diplomatist  wrote  to  him  that  Talleyrand  had  done  the  most 
to  alter  the  emperor's  choice,  adding  :  '  We  shall  be  on  bad  terms  with 
Russia  in  less  than  five  months,  and  at  war  in  eighteen.'  Thiers  and 
Bernhardi  support  the  doubt  whether  the  fatal  inaction  on  28  Aug.  1813 
was  really  due  to  sudden  illness.  They  say  that  Fain  is  the  only  witness, 
and  Fain  notoriously  cannot  be  trusted.  The  fact  is  known  on  the  better 
testimony  of  Maret,  Caulaincourt,  St.  Cyr,  and  Senfft ;  to  say  nothing  of 
S^gur,  Fezensac,  and  Pelet.  Segur's  narrative  of  the  attempted  suicide 
was  confirmed  to  many  people  still  living,  by  Count  Flahaut,  who  was  at 
Fontainebleau  at  the  time.  Our  witness  for  the  date  of  the  momentous 
conference  at  Sommepuis  is  Lord  Westmorland,  the  officer  accredited  at 
headquarters,  who  was  present,  and  whose  statement  in  his  book,  and  in 
his  letter  published  in  Toll's  memoirs,  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  The 
assertion  that,  in  Napoleon's  boyhood,  '  his  abilities  do  not  seem  to  have 
excited  wonder,'  is  an  instance  of  excessive  caution.  His  mother  said  to 
Prokesch  :  Au  d&but  de  ses  Mudes,  NapoUon  fut  celui  de  mes  enfans  qui 
me  donna  le  mains  d'espdrances  ;  il  resta  longtemps  avant  d'avoir  quelque 
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siLCC&s.  And  it  is  rather  a  balk  to  be  told  that  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
versity '  gave  Napoleon  the  occasion  for  some  striking  and  original  re- 
marks.' He  remarked  that  it  was  to  be  un  moyen  de  diriger  [otherwise, 
surveiller]  les  opinions  politiques  et  morales,  and  that  there  is  no  safety 
for  the  state  *  tant  qu'on  n'apprendra  pias,  des  Venfance,  sHlfaut  etre  re- 
publicain  ou  monarchique,  catholique  ou  irreligieux.  The  studied  vague- 
ness of  the  author's  style  is  inadequate  at  times  to  the  intense  definiteness 
of  Napoleon's  thought  and  speech.  Oncken,  who  has  been  of  some  service 
to  Mr.  Seeley,  might  have  satisfied  him  that  the  memorable  interview 
with  Metternich  took  place  on  June  26,  not  June  28,  and  lasted  eight 
hours  and  a  half,  not  ten.  As  to  the  dramatic  passage,  the  best  reason 
for  thinking  that  Metternich  reports  it  faithfully  is  that  the  emperor  said 
the  same  thing  both  to  Caulaincourt  and  to  Narbonne. 

The  scheme  of  interpretation  which  contemplates  the  wars  of  the 
empire  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  continental  blockade  and  the  British 
shopkeeper  falls  short  in  Spain.  When  Mr.  Seeley  says  that  the  invasion 
was  an  act  of  insensate  violence,  that  the  Spaniards  were  entirely  subser- 
vient to  France  before,  and  unanimously  hostile  after,  he  passes  over 
some  essential  elements  of  the  case.  We  learn  nothing  of  the  technical 
provocation  which  had  been  given,  nothing  of  the  strong  French  party 
which,  but  for  the  Eussian  expedition,  had  nearly  accomplished  the 
pacification  of  the  peninsula,  or  of  the  statesman's  argument  for  thinking 
the  suppression  of  the  Bourbons  as  desirable  for  the  Bonapartes  as  the 
suppression  of  Murat  was  afterwards  for  the  Bourbons.  There  were 
Spaniards  who,  as  early  as  1805,  had  foreseen  that  the  extinction  of  one 
family  would  be  needful  for  the  elevation  of  the  other.  Napoleon  admitted 
that  he  could  not  leave  in  Bourbon  hands  a  country  that  might  be  one 
day  formidable,  not  to  himself  but  to  his  successors.  The  solidity  of 
ancient  thrones,  the  gathered  force  of  long  prescription,  filled  him  with  a 
mysterious  awe  which  forbade  him  to  be  content  with  making  vassals  of 
that  craven  dynasty.  At  Smorgoni,  on  the  night  on  which  he  abandoned 
his  army,  he  exclaimed :  '  If  I  had  been  born  to  the  throne,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  make  no  mistakes.'  And  he  added  :  Les  Bourbons  s'en 
tireraient.  During  the  invasion  of  France  he  expressed  the  same  thought 
thus  :  '  If  I  were  my  son,  I  could  go  on  fighting  until  I  stood  with  my 
back  to  the  Pyrenees.'  Towards  Sieyes  Mr.  Seeley  entertains  the  senti- 
ments which  Burke  and  Mallet  du  Pan  have  bequeathed  to  their  succes- 
sors. He  loves  to  impute  the  new  absolutism  to  the  destroyer  of  the  old, 
and  distinguishes  but  faintly  between  his  work  and  the  suppression  of  his 
work  by  Napoleon.  He  even  attributes  to  the  backwardness  and  timidity 
of  Sieyes  the  mismanagement  which  nearly  wrecked  the  enterprise  of 
Brumaire.  The  performer  who  flinched  in  the  drama  of  St.  Cloud  was 
not  Sieyes  but  Bonaparte.  When  he  turned  pale  with  the  terror  of 
outlawry,  Sieyes  calmly  said :  lis  vous  mettent  hors  la  loi :  mettez-les 
hors  la  salle.  So  the  scene  was  told  not  many  years  since  by  one  who 
had  lived  among  the  actors  in  it.  Montrond  was  present,  and  his  account, 
virtually  the  same,  is  preserved  by  Eoederer.  There  we  read  how,  when 
all  was  over,  Talleyrand  said  that  it  was  time  to  dine  ;  and  how,  during 
dinner,  Montrond  was  observed  to  shake  his  head  and  mutter  :  G&niral 
Bonaparte,  cela  n'est  pas  correct.     There  too  we  read  that  the  yoke  of 
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the  S  in  Lucien's  pamphlet  meant  not  Soldiers,  as  Mr.  Seeley  infers,  but 
Sieyes.  The  First  Consul  was  angry  with  his  brother  for  attacking  so 
useful  a  man,  sent  Talleyrand  with  an  apology,  and  had  an  edition  printed 
with  the  word  militaires.  Like  the  German  writers  of  whom  he  makes 
great  use,  he  denies  to  the  Eussians  the  merit  of  design  in  the  successful 
defence  of  1812.  He  thinks  that  they  had  learnt  from  Wellington  the 
value  of  retrograde  movements,  but  that  the  retreat  was  not  based  on 
strategic  calculations  of  the  benefit  of  space.  We  know  from  Dumas  and 
Segur  that  the  idea  of  retreating  into  the  interior  had  struck  a  Eussian 
officer  during  the  campaign  of  Eylau,  and  that  he  executed  it  afterwards, 
against  the  feeling  of  the  army,  whilst  he  held  command.  Alexander  had 
previously  assured  a  Frenchman  that  nothing  would  be  lost  if  he  had  to 
retire  beyond  Moscow  ;  and  the  Frenchman  had  answered  politely  that 
he  would  still  be  the  first  power  in  Asia.  Mr.  Seeley  is  doubtless  right 
in  thinking  that  the  Austrian  terms  ought  to  have  been  conceded  at 
Prague  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that,  when  Austria  turned  against  him  in 
1818,  Napoleon's  doom  was  sealed.  He  was  outnumbered  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  nine ;  but  he  deemed  that  his  presence  doubled  his  force. 
It  was  worth  an  addition  of  50,000  men,  says  St.  Cyr  ;  and  Wellington 
thought  that  it  was  equal  to  40,000.  Even  at  Leipzig  the  odds  were  not 
greater  than  at  Dresden,  where  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  Three  of 
the  best  judges,  Jomini,  St.  Cyr,  and  Bernhardi,  do  not  agree  that  the 
struggle  on  the  Elbe  was  hopeless.  Li  the  defence  of  Champagne,  Arcis, 
which  is  as  decisive  a  date  as  Lodi,  deserved  better  treatment  than  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence  whilst  Hagelberg  is  duly  recorded.  Having  been 
repulsed  at  Laon  by  the  Prussians,  Napoleon  tried  his  fortune  against  the 
Austrians,  and  was  defeated  at  Arcis.  It  was  there  he  understood  that 
the  end  had  come,  and  that  he  rode  forward  and  stood  over  a  shell  about 
to  explode.  An  officer,  on  the  point  of  uttering  a  warning  cry,  was 
stopped  by  another,  who  said  :  '  Don't  you  see  that  he  is  doing  it  on 
purpose,  and  wants  to  have  it  over  ? '  Mr.  Seeley  states  that,  in  1814, 
Fouche  was  weaving  a  military  plot.  The  proceedings  of  that  exceedingly 
able  man  barely  fit  in  to  so  plain  a  form  of  words.  He  made  a  merit  of 
trying  to  maintain  the  Bourbons,  and,  in  a  secret  interview,  had  given 
some  remarkable  advice  :  Servez-vous  d  la  fois  de  la  vertu  qui  a  eclate 
dans  r oppression,  de  I'energie  qui  a  eU  developpie  dans  nos  d&sordres,  et 
des  talents  qui  se  sont  produits  dans  le  delire.  On  ne  gouverne  pas  plus 
les  dtats  avec  les  souvenirs  et  les  r&pugnances  qu'avec  les  remords. 
Blacas  of  course  replied  that  legitimacy  can  no  more  coalesce  with 
revolution  than  truth  with  error.  Then  Fouche,  exclaiming  that  the 
king,  if  he  had  ten  crowns  with  such  an  adviser,  would  lose  them  all, 
tried  the  younger  branch.  That  is  how  Napoleon  afterwards  told  Meneval 
that  he  had  dethroned  not  Lewis  XVIII,  but  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

In  such  a  mass  of  facts  and  allusions  there  are  probably  not  a  few 
which  a  vindictive  Bonapartist  would  mark  with  a  sign  of  mterrogation. 
He  might  object  that  the  French  at  Acre  were  not  reduced  to  musketry 
fire  ;  that  the  primate  of  the  confederation  did  not  hold  the  see  of  Mentz  ; 
that  Moreau  was  in  the  Eussian,  not  the  Austrian  camp  ;  that  the  Holy 
Alliance  did  not  come  into  existence  for  three  months  after  the  Hundred 
Days ;  that  the  first  indication  of  the  pohcy  of  the  concordat  dates  not 
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from  Tolentino  in  February  1797,  but  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  previous 
October,  when  Bonaparte  wrote :  J'ambitionne  hien  'plus  le  titre  de 
sauveur  que  celui  de  destructeur  du  Saint-Sidge  ;  that  if  the  story  of  his 
getting  drunk  with  punch  at  Campo  Formio  is  derived  from  Hiiffer,  it  is 
right  to  add  that  Hiiffer  warns  us  against  believing  it ;  that  the  institu- 
tions which  '  brought  the  country  to  bankruptcy,  civil  war,  and  almost 
barbarism,'  from  1795  to  1799,  were  not  more  pernicious  than  what  had 
gone  before. 

The  passage  asserting  that  the  discovery  had  recently  been  made  in 
America  that  a  republic  must  have  a  president  is  not  written  in  earnest. 
So  eminent  a  student  of  politics  knows  that  the  Americans  discovered  no 
such  thing,  but  adopted  a  president  being  used  to  a  governor  in  the 
several  states,  and  that '  Oranje  boven  ! '  and  '  Down  with  the  pensionary !  * 
was  not  the  formula  of  a  new  philosophy.  Eepublics  since  then  have  pro- 
spered without  presidents,  and  have  perished  by  them.  Any  reader  im- 
pervious to  irony  whom  the  authority  of  a  great  name  might  tempt  to 
take  the  remark  for  an  axiom,  may  profitably  meditate  Felix  Pyat's 
speech  of  5  Oct.  1848,  comparing  it  with  Tocqueville's  reply  in  defence  of 
the  presidential  theory.  If  I  may  quote  a  demagogue  against  an  im- 
perialist, here  is  the  sort  of  thing  he  would  find :  Qu'est-ce  que  la 
r^publique  des  Etats-Unis  ?  Le  mot  Vindiqu^  ;  une  rdpubUque  fddirale, 
girondine,  passez-moi  le  mot,  une  aggregation  d'dtats  ou  corps  divers,  une 
nation  d' alluvions  et  d'attirissement,  composde  su^cessivement  des  parties 
h&terogenes,  insolidaires .  Le  danger,  en  France,  est  en  sens  inverse  des 
Etats-  Unis.  Aux  Etats-  Unis  il  est  dans  la  dispersion  des  provinces,  et  il 
fallait  un  president :  en  France,  il  est  dans  la  concentration  ;  il  ne  faut 
qu'une  assemblee. 

The  philosopher  of  national  greatness,  when  he  celebrates  the  triumph 
of  British  arms,  has  a  manifest  peril  to  shun.  It  would  be  congenial  to  him 
to  adopt  Pitt's  last  speech,  proudly  graven  on  the  medal  commemorating 
the  peace  :  Se  ipsam  virtute,  Europam  exemplo.  But  he  is  guarded  not 
to  inflate  the  glory  and  the  spoil  of  England,  not  to  remind  us  of  the  time 
when  an  Englishman  scorned  to  fight  less  than  three  Frenchmen  starving 
on  their  diet  of  frogs.  He  yields  no  countenance  to  Wellington's  gra- 
tifying contention,  that  Napoleon  was  driven  out  of  Germany  by  his 
own  movement  on  Vittoria.  The  familiar  names,  Vittoria,  Salamanca, 
Toulouse,  do  not  occur  on  his  pages.  In  one  or  two  places,  the  American, 
advocate  as  he  is,  shows  greater  impartiality.  It  may  be  that  Bonaparte 
miscalculated  the  naval  power  of  England  in  the  Mediterranean  as  much 
as  Mr.  Seeley  believes,  but  the  grand  audacity  of  that  six  weeks'  voyage 
with  transports,  in  the  presence  of  Nelson,  deserves  warmer  recognition. 
An  almost  imperceptible  confusion  of  dates  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  invasion  of  England  failed  through  the  terror  that  went  before  the 
face  of  Calder,  rather  than  through  the  combinations  of  continental 
powers,  'In  the  last  days  of  August,  Admiral  Villeneuve,  issuing  from 
Ferrol,  took  alarm  at  the  news  of  the  approach  of  an  English  fleet,  and 
instead  of  sailing  northward  faced  about  and  retired  to  Cadiz.  Then 
for  the  first  time  Napoleon  admitted  the  idea  of  failure,  and  saw  the 
necessity  of  screening  it  by  some  great  achievement  in  another  quarter.' 
Villeneuve  issued  from  Ferrol,  not  in  the  last  days  of  August,  but  on 
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the  14th.  At  that  time  Napoleon  was  quite  unable  to  avoid  war 
with  Austria,  and  was  already  preparing  for  it.  On  the  13th  he  had 
written  :  Cette  puissance  arme.  Je  veux  qu'elle  ddsarme ;  si  elle  ne  le 
fait  pas,  j'irai  avec  200,000  hommes  lui  faire  une  bonne  visite.  Mon 
parti  est  pris  ;  je  veux  attaquer  I'Autriche,  et  etre  a  Vienne  avant  le  mois 
de  novembre.  Talleyrand  was  to  inform  the  Austrian  ambassador  that 
he  had  abandoned  his  design  :  II  a  compris  qtc'il  ne  pouvait  se  porter  en 
Angleterre  avec  150,000  hommes  lorsque  ses  frontidres  du  midi  dtaient 
menacees.  Whilst  he  was  turning  his  back  on  England  and  facing 
Austria  he  continued  to  entertain  hopes  of  his  fleet :  J'ai  de  bonnes 
nouvelles  de  mes  escadres  du  Ferrol  et  de  celle  de  Bochefort.  On 
22  Aug.  he  writes  to  Talleyrand :  Une  fois  que  j'aurai  leve  mon  camp 
de  Voc&an,  je  ne  puis  plus  m'arreter ;  mon  projet  de  guerre  maritime  est 
tout-d-fait  manqtU.  Du  20  au  25  Fructidor,  je  suis  obligi  de  faire  une 
contre-marche  pour  m'opposer  aux  progrds  des  armements  de  I'Autriche. 
This  was  ten  days  before  he  knew  that  his  fleet  had  retired  to  Cadiz. 
The  sudden  change  of  front  was  caused  by  the  forward  policy  of  Mack 
and  Czartoryski,  not  by  the  backwardness  of  Villeneuve.  It  was  not 
contrived  to  scatter  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  to  screen  dis- 
comfiture, but  to  resist  attack.  It  is  not  safe  to  say  positively  that 
Napoleon  had  no  means  of  getting  at  England.  She  was  saved,  as  it  is 
the  way  with  islands,  by  a  change  in  the  wind,  such  as  determined  her 
history  in  1588,  1688,  and  1798.  If  a  man  like  De  Euyter  or  Farragut 
had  been  in  Villeneuve's  place  when  Magon,  in  a  fury,  flung  his  wig  into 
the  sea,  the  landing  in  Kent  would  have  come  into  measurable  distance. 
So  indeed  it  would  have  been  if  the  Institute  had  not  laughed  at  the 
crazy  projector  who  came  with  a  plan  to  give  Napoleon  the  empire  over 
sea  and  land — the  plan  of  a  steamboat.  Nobody  reading  the  account  of 
Moore's  expedition  would  gather  that  it  was  a  disastrous  failure.  Kather 
it  would  seem  that  the  thwarted  and  disconcerted  combatant  was  Napoleon. 
'  He  had  missed  his  mark,  and  professed  to  receive  information  which 
showed  him  that  he  was  urgently  needed  at  Paris.'  The  information  he 
had  received  concerned  the  material  fact  that  Austria  was  again  arming 
to  attack  him.  Metternich  had  gone  over  to  the  war  party  on  4  Dec. 
'  He  would  have  made  short  work,'  wrote  Lord  Grey,  '  if  he  had  not  been 
called  o£f  by  Austria.' 

In  the  campaign  of  1815  the  American  is  superior  both  in  fulness  and 
fidelity  to  the  Englishman.  He  cherishes  the  forlorn  hope  of  justifying 
the  orders  to  Grouchy,  and  he  makes  the  absence  of  Davout  too  prominent, 
for  Napoleon  purposely  rejected  the  four  best  generals  in  France  ;  but  he 
shows  that  the  plan  which  so  nearly  succeeded  was  not  foiled  by  the  skill 
of  the  allies.  Mr.  Seeley  esteems  that  victory  was  out  of  the  question, 
that  the  emperor  was  incapacitated  for  war,  that  Waterloo  was  won,  as 
Marmont  said,  by  the  English  alone,  whose  advance  decided  the  victory. 
Not  a  word  of  Billow's  disproportionate  loss,  of  Ziethen's  timely  arrival, 
of  the  sight  seen  by  Colonel  Eeiche  when  he  came  upon  the  field  and  was 
told  both  by  Mixfiling  and  Scharnhorst  that  the  French  were  gaining  the 
day.  The  English  generals  were  not  so  extravagant  as  Napoleon,  who 
complained  of  treason,  and  Gneisenau,  who  published  that  the  French  at 
Ligny  were  150,000  strong ;  but  they  started  that  warm  patriotic  colouring 
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against  which  General  Chesney  delivered  the  warning  which  Mr.  Kopes 
observes  more  heartily  than  Mr.  Seeley.  Lord  Anglesey  averred  that  the 
issue  had  never  been  doubtful ;  Lord  Raglan  believed  that  the  Enghsh 
were  outnumbered  by  20,000  men ;  Wellington  knew  nothing  of  the 
Prussian  attack  on  the  right  rear  of  Napoleon  until  about  an  hour  before 
he  advanced.  We  are  invited  to  believe  that  Napoleon  showed  him- 
self, on  16  June,  '  an  indolent  and  inefficient  general ; '  but  we  are  not 
told  that  he  gave  orders  to  turn  the  Prussian  right,  which  would  effectually 
have  divided  his  enemies  and  enabled  him  to  overwhelm  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  Those  orders,  everybody  knows,  were  not  obeyed.  D'Erlon 
says  :  Le  mardchal  Ney,  6tant  au  moment  d' etre  force  aux  Quatre  Bras, 
ne  tint  pas  compte  des  ordres  envoyes  par  Vempereur,  et  rappela  d  lui 
man  corps  d'arm&e.  Napoleon  saw  the  consequences  in  all  their  gravity 
when,  on  the  17tli,  he  said  to  D'Erlon,  On  a  perdu  la  France.  It  is  true 
that  his  officers  found  fault  with  his  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and 
Grouchy  even  ventured  to  say  :  II  a  oublU  Vart  de  la  guerre.  But  this 
burst  of  criticism  was  no  new  thing.  Besides  the  envy  of  Massena,  the 
bitterness  of  Marmont,  and  Bernadotte's  audacious  boast  that  he  had  won 
a  great  battle  by  disobeying  orders,  clear-sighted  officers  were  never 
wanting  who  knew  the  limitations  of  his  talent  as  accurately  as  the  vices 
of  his  character.  Campredon  considered  with  dismay  even  the  tactics  of 
Austerlitz.  After  Pultusk  and  Essling  his  prestige  fell  considerably,  at 
Borodino  even  the  fanatic  Davout  found  fault  with  his  manoeuvre ;  even 
Eugene  and  Murat  did  not  know  him  again.  Decres  and  Duroc  confided 
to  friends  that  he  was  losing  his  head.  The  most  intellectual  of  the 
marshals,  St.  Cyr,  declares  that  he  had  committed  errors  of  which  no 
ordinary  man  would  be  capable.  He  says  :  Dans  ce  genie,  sublime  pour 
certaines  parties  de  la  guerre,  il  u'entrait  aucune  des  qualites  propres  a 
la  conservation. 

Considering  the  end,  the  sub-chapter  headed  '  Was  he  invincible  ?  '  was 
scarcely  needed.  Napoleon  himself  thought  that  this  question  was  set  at 
rest  before  1809.  Eebuking  a  flatterer,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly defeated,  and  instanced  Acre,  Essling,  and  the  first  day  at  Arcole, 
for  it  was  then,  in  November  1796,  not,  as  is  here  implied,  in  an  earlier 
crisis,  that  he  sent  orders  to  Milan  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  He  admitted 
to  Davout  that  his  plan  was  faulty  at  Eylau  ;  and  he  assured  Cambaceres 
that  the  new  energy  of  resistance  revealed  at  Essling  changed  the  whole 
direction  of  his  policy.  At  Dresden  he  confessed  with  magnanimity  that 
the  worst  blunders  of  the  Eussian  campaign  were  his  own.  Although  he 
despised  Massena  for  his  cupidity,  he  insisted  that  he  possessed  military 
talents,  devant  lesquels  il  faut  se  prosterner.  He  pronounced  himself 
equal  to  St.  Cyr  in  attack,  but  his  inferior  in  the  science  of  defensive  war. 

Mr.  Seeley  denies  to  Napoleon  the  merit  of  originality.  The  art  of 
engrossing  power,  the  kindred  art  of  applying  it,  had  been  already  brought 
to  high  perfection,  and  he  had  great  models  to  study.  When  Madame 
d'Outremont  offered  half  her  fortune  that  her  son  might  be  released  from 
conscription,  he  answered  that  the  whole  of  her  fortune  and  her  son  too 
were  his  already.  This  is  no  more  than  a  brightly  pointed  repetition  of 
the  assurance  given  by  the  Sorbonne  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  of  Richelieu's  stupendous  words  to  the  father  of  Pascal :  Je  vous  le 
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recommande.  Once  he  seemed  to  rise  above  himself  when  at  the  march- 
ing of  his  legions  he  was  heard  to  say,  TotU  cela  ne  vaut  pas  les  institu- 
tions. But  he  had  been  warned  repeatedly  by  at  least  two  of  his 
shrewdest  advisers  that  he  had  founded  nothing  until  he  had  founded 
somethmg  strong  enough  to  resist  him.  Having  first  to  account  for 
public  and  outward  events,  Mr.  Seeley  has  no  leisure  to  study  the  emperor 
in  council  and  conversation.  He  is  visibly  impatient  of  the  literature  of 
St.  Helena,  and  of  his  recorded  talk.  The  disposition  common  in  France 
and  Germany  to  reject  the  '  Memorial '  seems  to  have  affected  him.  We 
miss  the  catena  of  characteristic  utterances  with  which  Napoleon  struck  fire» 
from  the  night  at  Cherasco  when  he  assured  the  Piedmontese  negotiators 
that  he  might  lose  battles  but  would  never  lose  minutes,  down  to  the  last 
dictation  in  which  he  calls  history  the  only  true  philosophy.  The  gross  and 
graceless  tyrant  of  these  pages  is  not  the  man  who  said  :  Je  ne  suis  pas  un 
homme,  mais  une  chose. 

Whilst  the  republican  New  Englander  deplores  and  despises  the 
triumph  of  Castlereagh  and  Metternich,  it  is  the  note  of  the  Cambridge 
history  not  only  to  judge  their  cause  just,  but  their  enemy  infamous,  and 
to  dwell  on  the  slaughter  of  Jaffa,  the  bequest  to  Cantillon,  and  the 
execution  of  Enghien.  If  we  must  judge  a  man's  intellect  by  the  highest 
level  which  he  reaches,  and  his  morality  by  the  lowest,  this  is  the  deciding 
test  of  Napoleon's  character,  and  fixes  his  place  in  the  seventh  circle. 
His  action  at  Jaffa  was  not  worse  than  the  action  of  an  English  worthy 
to  whom  even  recent  opinion  has  been  very  lenient.  The  disgraceful  codicil 
only  shows  that  the  testator  died  unreconciled,  and  that  the  companion 
who,  on  hearing  him  speak  of  Providence,  reported  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
that  his  captive  was  breaking,  understood  the  real  habits  of  his  mind.  It 
raises  perhaps  a  doubt  whether  it  was  in  derision  that  he  whispered  at 
Weimar  a  question  as  to  the  existence  of  Christ,  which  drew  from  Wieland 
the  prophetic  answer  that  men  might  as  well  deny  the  existence  of 
Napoleon.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Vincennes  tragedy  to  mitigate  the 
bare  guilt  of  murder,  or  to  turn  away  the  historian's  wrath ;  and  his 
judgment  stands,  if  the  particulars  are  open  to  dispute.  He  makes  a 
point  by  saying  that  the  duke  was  tried  and  shot  for  having  borne  arms 
against  his  country,  and  was  not  even  charged  with  complicity  in  the  plot. 
The  sixth  article  of  accusation  was  :  d'etre  Vun  des  fauteurs  et  complices 
de  la  conspiration  tramde  par  les  Anglais  contre  la  vie  du  Premier  Consul, 
et  devant,  en  cas  de  succes  de  cette  conspiration,  e7itrer  en  France.  On 
this  point  he  was  examined  and  unanimously  condemned,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  participation  in  the  flagrant  conspiracy  was  believed  at  the  time. 
Nor  is  it  distributively  fair  to  represent  this  act  as  one  that  seemed  almost 
normal  in  the  light  of  revolutionary  experience.  European  opinion  did 
not  stand  so  high  above  French,  or  royalist  above  revolutionary.  We  do 
not  forget  what  the  Austrians  did  at  Kastatt,  and  the  English  at  Naples, 
the  undisguised  design  of  La  Eochejaquelein,  Gentz's  indignation  when 
Fox  denounced  Guillet,  and  the  ferocious  despatch  in  which  the  Eussian 
protest  was  met  by  asking  whether  Alexander  would  have  hesitated  to 
seize  his  father's  murderers  if  they  had  ventured  within  striking  distance 
of  his  frontier.  Whilst  Austria  gave  assurance  that  she  was  ready  to 
accept  without  discussion  the  motives  of  the  arrest,  the  applause  of  the 
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revolutionists  was  less  decided  than  Mr.  Seeley  implies.     The  Jacobins, 
says  Garat,  were  as  indignant  as  the  royalists. 

Although  Mr.  Eopes  rises  on  the  other  side  avowedly  to  plead  a  cause, 
it  is  the  interest  of  science  that  the  reason  of  things  should  be  reasonable, 
and  that  interpreters  of  history  should  not  resort  prematurely  to  mere 
folly  and  passion,  and  the  psychology  made  common  by  Tacitus.  The 
produce  of  late  years,  even  of  the  brief  interval  since  these  artists  mixed 
their  colours  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will  not  allow  the  mighty 
figure  ever  again  to  shine  with  excessive  light.  It  is  well  to  have  his 
enemies  watched  through  the  same  lens,  and  weighed  in  the  same  scales 
as  himself;  to  see  how  much  failure  and  evil  in  his  life  is  explained  with- 
out his  fault,  by  the  wiles  of  foes,  by  the  legacy  of  time,  by  the  necessity 
of  defence,  and  the  extremity  of  peril  which  the  new  order  suffered  from 
the  girdle  of  ancient  forces ;  to  mark  the  regenerating  hand,  the  gratitude 
of  nations,  like  the  Swiss,  that  did  not  thwart  him,  the  gift  of  fascinating 
good  men.  The  use  which  Thiers  made  of  the  finest  opportunity  ever 
afforded  to  an  historian  has  not  resisted  the  assault  of  hostile  time.  Even 
that  undaunted  panegyrist  enumerates  six  grave  errors.  Napoleon  acknow- 
ledged many  more.  If  he  displayed  emotion  of  the  better  kind  at 
Dandolo's  last  appeal  for  Venice,  and  when  early  friends  were  torn  by 
cannon  shot,  if  his  firm  nerves  gave  way  utterly  at  Ebersberg  when  he 
saw  the  fighting  done  by  a  lieutenant  sterner  than  himself,  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  of  remorse.  Few  things  denote  him  more  than  the  manner  of  his 
regret  for  his  greatest  crime  :  La  mort  meritee  du  due  d'Enghien  nuisit  a 
NapoUon  dans  V opinion  et  ne  luifut  d'aucune  utiliU politique.  An  entire 
book  of  Eetractations  might  be  made  of  avowals  such  as  this.  In  1805 
he  said  to  Talleyrand  :  Je  me  suis  tant  tromp&  en  ma  vie  que  je  n'en 
Tougis  pas.  And  in  1813  to  Eoederer  :  Une  faute  !  C'est  moi  qui  ai 
fait  des  fautes.  He  confessed  at  various  times  that  he  had  done  wrong 
in  crowning  his  relations,  in  raising  his  marshals  above  the  level  of  their 
capacity,  in  restoring  the  confiscations.  The  concordat  was  the  worst 
fault  of  his  reign  ;  the  Austrian  match  was  his  ruin  ;  the  birth  of  his  son, 
an  onerous  complication.  The  unlucky  attack  upon  Spain  was  not  only  a 
wholesale  blunder,  as  the  irrevocable  event  proved,  but  a  series  of  blunders 
in  detail.  The  invasion  of  Eussia  was  hopelfess  during  the  Spanish  war. 
He  ought  to  have  restored  Poland ;  he  ought  not  to  have  remained  at 
Moscow ;  he  ought  to  have  stopped  at  Smolensk ;  he  ought  not  to  have 
crossed  the  Niemen.  At  the  Berezina  he  cried  :  Voila  ce  qui  arrive 
quand  on  entasse  fautes  sur  fautes  I  He  regretted  the  attempted  con- 
quest of  San  Domingo,  the  annexation  of  Holland,  the  rejection  of 
Talleyrand's  warning  that  France  would  show  less  energy  than  himself. 
He  wished  that  he  had  not  concluded  the  armistice  after  Bautzen,  that 
he  had  followed  up  his  victory  after  Dresden,  that  he  had  made  peace  at 
Prague,  at  Frankfort,  at  Chatillon.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
employed  Sieyes,  if  he  had  never  trusted  Fouche,  if  he  had  not  sent  Nar- 
bonne  to  Vienna.  When  he  heard  of  the  treaty  of  February  1815  between 
England,  Austria,  and  France,  he  said  that  that  would  have  been  his 
true  policy.  He  repented  his  moderation  as  sincerely  as  his  violence. 
He  lamented  that  he  had  twice  shrunk  from  making  himself  dictator,  and 
had  swerved  too  soon  from  the  scheme  of  making  his  dynasty  the  oldest 
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in  Europe,  which  it  might  have  become  if  he  had  had  the  resolution  to 
dethrone  the  house  of  Brandenburg  after  Jena,  and  to  dissolve  the 
Austrian  monarchy  after  Wagram. 

There  is  that  which  bars  the  vindication  of  his  career.  It  is  con- 
demned by  the  best  authority,  by  the  final  judgment  of  Napoleon  himself. 
And  this  is  not  the  only  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  later,  unofficial, 
intimate  and  even  trivial  records  which  the  two  biographers  incline  to 
disregard.  They  might  have  enabled  one  of  the  two  to  admire  without 
defending,  and  the  other  to  censure  without  disparaging,  and  would  have 
supplied  both  with  a  thousand  telling  speeches  and  a  thousand  striking 
traits  for  a  closer  and  more  impressive  likeness  of  the  most  splendid 
genius  that  has  appeared  on  earth.  Acton. 

St.  Petersburg  und  London  in  den  Jahren  1852-1864.  Aus  den  Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten  von  Gael  Feiedeich  Geaf  Vitzthum  von  Eckstadt. 
2  volumes.     (Stuttgart :  J.  G.  Cotta.     1886.) 

St.  Petersburg  and  London  in  the  Years  1852-1864.  Eeminiscences  of 
Count  Chaeles  Feedeeick  Vitzthum  von  Eckstaedt,  late  Saxon 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James'.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Heney 
Eeeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  Translated  by  Edwaed  Faiefax  Tayloe. 
2  volumes.     (London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1887.) 

Only  the  other  day  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  at  the  blindness  which  before  the  event  even  diplomatists  now  and 
then  display,  held  up  Count  Vitzthum's  narrative  of  his  Berlin  and  Vienna 
experiences  in  the  years  1845-1852  as  a  melancholy  example  of  misguided 
intelligence.  To  have  lived  with  Schwarzenberg,  and  to  have  believed 
in  the  plans  of  a  Greater  Germany,  seems  intellectually  unpardonable, 
though  from  other  points  of  view  excusable,  to  those  who  have  seen  what 
they  have  seen.  Yet  while  all  this  thunder  was  descending,  or  preparing 
to  descend,  the  incorrigible  veteran  was  ready  with  a  new  series  of 
memoirs,  as  bright  as  the  former,  and  not  a  whit  less  frank.  Count 
Vitzthum  is  of  opinion — and  I  cannot  recall  any  equally  distinct  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  other  politician  in  at  least  hereditary  sympathy 
with  the  ancien  regime — that  for  German  writers  and  readers  everything 
relating  to  the  times  before  1866  is  matter  of  history,  on  which  there  can 
accordingly  be  no  reason  for  refraining  from  speaking  out.  Signs  of  dis- 
cretion are  by  no  means  wanting  in  his  new  volumes ;  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  on  the  whole  his  materials  can  have  suggested  to  him  no 
special  reason  for  reserve.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period — from 
1852  to  1864 — covered  by  them  he  was  a  resident  in  London,  though 
occasionally  employed  in  dynastic  negotiations  at  Lisbon  (of  which  he  has 
some  curious  remembrances  en  passant),  and  dividing  his  holidays  between 
Paris  and  home.  In  the  years  1852  and  1853  he  spent  a  few  months  as 
charge  d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  acquired  enough  insight  into  the 
state  of  things— or  rather  of  persons — there  to  be  able  afterwards  to  apply 
something  of  a  genuine  connaissance  de  cause  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  imbroglio.  At  the  court  of  St.  James'  he  was  for  many 
years  an  observer  in  a  specially  favourable  position,  who  could  afford  to 
keep  a  cool  head  and  to  put  on  record  impartial  judgments  in  the  midst 
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of  transactions  as  to  which  his  own  responsibility  was  comparatively 
insignificant.  Towards  the  close,  however,  of  the  period  commemorated 
in  these  volumes  he  becomes  a  more  and  more  interested  spectator,  as 
German  politics  begin  to  attract  more  and  more  of  the  attention  of  the 
political  world ;  as  Lord  Clarendon  listens  with  prompt  though  at  times 
not  very  penetrating  intelligence,  while  Mr.  Disraeli  bestows  a  fre- 
quent though  mostly  rather  oracular  approval,  and  even  Lord  Eussell 
here  and  there  enlarges  the  area  of  his  political  philosophy.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  here  treated,  in  times  which  few  students 
of  the  history  of  our  foreign  politics  are  able  to  regard  with  unmixed 
complacency.  Count  Vitzthum,  according  to  his  own  favourite  expression, 
assumes  the  character  of  the  look-out  man  of  the  ship  ;  nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  but  that  at  this  time  his  keen  and  indefatigable  vigilance  exer- 
cised an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  course  of  affairs.  His  memoirs 
end  with  the  defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Danish  policy — a  defeat  attri- 
butable to  the  consistency  of  the  radicals,  to  the  moderation  of  the  less 
combative  section  of  the  tories  (including  their  leaders),  and  above  all  to 
the  influence  of  the  queen.  To  that  defeat,  which  was  indisputably  such, 
though  at  the  time  it  was  allowed  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  popular 
parliamentary  victory  achieved  by  Lord  Palmerston  under  the  flag  of  pro- 
sperous revenue  returns,  Count  Vitzthum  unmistakably  contributed.  How 
far  he  sustained  Lord  Russell  in  the  period  of  his  conversion,  and  to  what 
extent  he  induced  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  to  take  the  edge  off  their 
weapons  of  defence,  he  can  hardly  have  been  himself  aware ;  but  in  his 
journalistic  controversy  with  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  he  proved  himself  no 
unequal  match  for  a  most  powerful  pen,  though  obliged — which  is  by  no 
means  always  an  advantage  in  controversy — to  fight  in  the  shade. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  both  that  Count  Vitzthum's  new  reminiscences 
cover  much  of  the  same  ground  as  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  '  Greville 
Memoirs,'  with  which  they  have  more  than  one  good  story  in  common, 
and  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Saxon  diplomatist's  cavils  is  the  statesman 
who,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  geniality,  figures  as  a  kind  of  evil 
hero  in  Mr.  Greville's  surveys  of  things  as  they  ought  not  to  have  been. 
Lord  Palmerston's  good  fortune  has  not  pursued  him  beyond  the  grave  ; 
for  to  the  pungency  of  attacks  such  as  these  upon  the  favourite  of  a 
decade  historical  literature  has  little  to  oppose  but  an  unsatisfactory  com- 
pilation hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  biography,  and  the  evidence  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  pathetic  trustfulness.  Count  Vitzthum's  political 
detestation  of  Lord  '  Firebrand,'  explicable  enough  in  itself,  was  intensi- 
fied by  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  Prince  Consort.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  whom  her  majesty  herself  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  relation.  Count  Vitzthum  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  court,  and  was 
honoured  by  many  intimate  political  conversations  with  the  prince.  I 
confess,  without  wishing  to  subscribe  to  courtly  phrases,  which  it  would 
be  impertinence  either  to  contradict  or  to  approve,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
read  these  memoirs  without  aclyiowledging  the  evidence  furnished  by 
them  afresh,  not  only  as  to  the  prince's  commanding  influence  in  English 
politics,  but  also  as  to  his  heroic  power  of  self-control.  From  this  point 
of  view  Count  Vitzthum's  reminiscences  have  a  genuine  historic  value. 

Of  the  statesmen  whose  names  are  conspicuous  in  these  volumes  most 
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have  passed  away,  though  many  were  familiar  figures  only  yesterday. 
How  peculiar  a  succession  of  diplomatic  representatives,  for  instance,  was 
that  of  the  French  empire  at  the  court  of  St.  James' ;  yet  on  the  whole  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  unskilfully  chosen  from  a  rather  limited  field. 
The  most  awkward  member  of  the  series,  though  the  most  friendly  to  our- 
selves, was  Persigny,  who  used  to  present  to  Lord  Clarendon  the  despatches 
of  his  chief  with  a  Lisez  cela  vous-meme ;  ce  sont  encore  des  betises  de 
Walewski.  None  of  these  passing  guests,  however,  can,  when  the  day  of 
flitting  came,  have  been  missed  like  der  alte  Brunnow,  as  Count  Vitzthum 
takes  the  liberty  of  calling  a  colleague  who  long  loomed  large  in  the  eyes 
of  the  London  world,  but  who  will  perhaps  hardly  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  really  successful  diplomatists  of  the  last  generation.  The  persist- 
ent optimism  of  his  reports  in  the  doubtful  days  before  the  Crimean  war 
must  have  been  discounted  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  readily  forgiven  there,  but  it  does  scant  credit  to  his  foresight. 
Count  Vitzthum  has  a  good  story  of  a  birthday  dinner  at  Lord  Clarendon's 
in  1853,  where  the  foreign  secretary  and  the  French  ambassador  did 
their  best  to  let  Baron  Brunnow,  who  was  seated  next  to  Count  Walewski, 
overhear  their  mutual  confidences  as  to  the  serious  intentions  of  the 
western  powers.  Less  generally  known  than  the  acquiescence  of  his 
latter  days  ('  one  learns  to  grow  modest  in  London,'  he  told  Count 
Vitzthum)  is  the  part  which  he  is  in  these  memoirs  stated  to  have  played 
as  the  joint  author  with  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  London  treaty  of  1852, 
the  fons  et  origo  of  the  Danish  difficulty  of  1863-4.  If  the  explanation 
given  here  be  the  correct  one,  the  treaty  was  the  result  of  a  bargain 
between  Baron  Brunnow  and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  accepted  it  in  return 
for  the  promise  of  a  condonation  of  his  Greek  policy,  of  which  Kussia  as 
well  as  France  had  in  the  first  instance  openly  disapproved.  Whatever 
insinuations  as  to  the  Eussian  origin  of  the  London  treaty  may  have  been 
made  in  the  Danish  debates  of  1864  and  on  other  occasions,  and  whatever 
may  be  their  justification,  the  accusation  against  Lord  Palmerston  remains 
for  the  present  a  piece  of  hearsay,  and  finds  no  place  even  in  Pauli's 
narrative  of  these  transactions.  The  rest  of  Count  Vitzthum's  account 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty  rests  on  a  very  solid  substratum  ;  and 
the  memoranda  on  this  subject  of  '  a  German  who  is  fond  of  facts,'  may 
be  commended  to  future  historians  who  will  take  some  little  pains  with 
their  *  own  times.'  On  questions  with  which  he  was  less  intimately  con- 
cerned, he  shows  his  colours  with  equal  distinctness,  and  does  not  content 
himself  with  merely  hesitating  dislike  of  personages  so  repugnant  to  him 
as,  for  instance.  Count  Cavour.  This  openness,  so  refreshing  in  diplomatic 
memoirs,  is  explained  by  the  plan  of  Count  Vitzthum's  compilation,  which 
consists  partly  of  annual  summaries  written  in  the  cold  blood  of  later 
years,  partly  in  confidential  letters  by  which  Count  Vitzthum  supple- 
mented his  official  despatches  to  Dresden,  and  of  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  government  have  allowed  him  not  only  to  regain  partial  possession, 
but  to  make  liberal  use.  Count  Beust  was  certainly  kept  very  well  informed, 
and  must  have  at  times  been  very  well  amused.  There  is  no  indication 
in  these  volumes  of  any  desire — such  as  has  been  at  times  imported  to  the 
representatives  of  small  courts — to  make  politics.  But  the  record  of 
Count  Vitzthum's  endeavours,  all  the  same,  forms  an  interesting  contri- 
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bution  to  a  chapter  of  history  which  may  not  seem  so  very  ancient  to 
another  generation  as  it  seems  to  ourselves.  The  EngKsh  version  of  his 
memoirs  will  therefore  be  generally  welcomed,  more  especially  as  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  introduced  by  such  an  authority  as  that  of 
Mr.  Eeeve.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Medieval  students  have  long  rejoiced  in  the  cheap  octavo  reprints  of 
the  more  important  works  in  Pertz's  Monumenta  Germanice  Historica, 
such  as  those  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  Lambert  of  Hersfeld,  and  Otto  of 
Freising.  The  series  now  extends  to  nearly  forty  volumes,  costing  on  the 
average  less  than  Is.  8d.  apiece ;  and  the  fact  that  almost  one-third  of 
the  number  have  passed  into  at  least  a  second  edition  is  evidence  enough 
of  the  commercial  success  of  the  series.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
example  has  just  been  taken  up  by  the  French  scholars  who  have  set 
about  publishing  a  Collection  de  textespour  servir  d  I'itude  et  d  Venseigne- 
ment  de  Vhistoire,  at  a  price  which  is  not  beyond  the  means  of  any  student 
and  which  is  still  further  reduced  to  subscribers.  The  first  volume  issued 
contains  the  Histories  of  Eodulf  Glaber,  a  work  which  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
cessible only  in  the  collections  of  Pithou,  Duchesne,  Bouquet,  and  Migne, 
in  each  case  forming  only  a  small  part  of  a  large  volume.  The  first  book 
and  extracts  from  the  other  four  have  also  been  printed  by  Waitz  (in  Pertz's 
Monumenta),  whose  edition  is  the  only  one  that  possesses  a  critical  charac- 
ter. For  the  peculiar  fact  about  the  other  editions  is  that,  whereas  of  the 
two  existing  manuscripts  of  the  work  at  Paris,  No.  6190  is  the  more  recent, 
and  is  judged  by  Waitz  to  be  a  mere  copy  of  No.  10912,  the  former  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  text  and  its  probable  original  only  occasionally 
referred  to.  The  new  editor,  M.  Maurice  Prou,  has  adopted  the  rational 
course  of  printing  straight  from  MS.  10912,  which  is  of  the  very  century 
in  which  Eodulf  Glaber  lived,  and  using  the  other  copy  to  fill  up  lacunae  due 
to  the  loss  of  some  quires  some  time  after  the  transcript  in  MS.  6190  was 
made.  He  has  also  noted  all  variants  in  the  latter  which  are  not  merely 
orthographical,  and  has  added  to  the  completeness  of  his  work  by  filling 
in  a  few  words  in  the  last  folio,  which  is  torn,  from  a  fifteenth-century 
copy  at  Eome.  We  have  thus  in  this  new  edition  the  first  text  of  the 
Histories,  which  is  at  once  critical  and  complete.  M.  Prou  has  given  brief 
notes  identifying  persons,  supplying  dates,  and  giving  occasional  re- 
ferences.    There  is  also  an  index  of  names. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  series  M.  Henri  Omont  gives  an  edition 
of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Historia  Francoruni  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
which  is  not  less  valuable  than  curious.  It  is  well  known  that  Gregory's 
work  is  preserved  in  two  redactions,  the  first  containing  six  books,  the 
second — the  author's  definitive  work — containing  ten.  The  latter  was 
edited  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Monumenta  Germanice  by  Dr.  Arndt  with 
so  elaborate  a  critical  apparatus  that  little  was  left  for  a  new  editor  to 
exercise  his  skill  upon.  M.  Omont  has  therefore  chosen  to  edit  Gregory's 
earlier  text  from  the  best  existing  codex  (the  Corbie  MS.  of  the  seventh 
century),  at  the  same  time  reprinting  from  Arndt's  edition  in  smaller 
type  the  passages  which  the  author  added  subsequently.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  the  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  our  main 
authority  for  Merovingian  history. 
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The  Collection  de  textes  to  which  we  call  attention  is  not  exactly  a 
counterpart  to  the  small  German  Monumenta.  It  is  to  cover  all  periods 
of  history,  not  the  Middle  Ages  only,  and  besides  the  publication  of  sub- 
stantive chronicles  it  is  also  to  comprise  collections  of  shorter  documents 
illustrating  constitutional,  municipal,  provincial  history,  &c.  The  publisher 
is  M.  Alphonse  Picard.  E.  L.  P. 

The  twelfth  centenary  of  St.  Cuthbert,  if  it  has  not  produced  anything 
new,  has  at  least  led  to  a  new  edition  of  Archbishop  Eyre's  excellent 
History  of  St.  Cuthbert  (Burns  &  Gates),  which  has  been  for  some  time 
out  of  print.  We  can  only  regret  that  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  in  1849  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  story  which  it 
so  admirably  told. 

The  interesting  diary  kept  by  one  of  the  members  of  an  embassy  sent 
by  George  Podiebrad  in  1464  to  Louis  XI,  extracts  from  which  were  pub- 
lished many  years  ago  by  Palacky,  has  now  been  found  after  having  been 
supposed  for  many  years  to  be  lost.  It  has  been  published  in  its  entirety 
by  Professor  Kalonsek,  the  gaps  which  were  formerly  necessitated  by  the 
rigid  censorship  of  the  press  then  existing  having  now  been  supplied. 
An  account  of  the  embassy  will  be  found  in  Palacky's  History,  iv.  2, 
267-273. 

Documents  illustrative  of  American  History,  edited  by  H.  W.  Preston 
(New  York  and  London  :  Putnam,  1886).  This  volume  is  an  application 
to  American  history  of  the  method  of  Dr.  Stubbs's  '  Select  Charters,'  and 
aims  at  putting  before  the  student  in  a  convenient  form  the  more  impor- 
tant documents  which  are  the  necessary  basis  of  any  accurate  knowledge. 
The  documents  begin  with  the  first  Virginia  charter  in  1606,  and  reach 
to  the  emancipation  proclamation  of  1863,  Mr.  Preston  has  not  ven- 
tured on  an  introductory  sketch,  but  has  contented  himself  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  each  document  accompanied  by  references  to  standard 
works.  Thus  his  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  modest  hand- 
book, and  as  such  may  be  commended.  Its  value  would  have  been 
increased  by  a  complete  index. 

BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson,  edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  6  vols. 
(Clarendon  Press),  promises  to  be  the  definitive  edition  of  an  important 
English  classic.  The  editor  has  done  his  work  with  exemplary  thorough- 
ness ;  he  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  a  labour  of  love,  and  has 
brought  to  his  task  ripe  scholarship  and  unflagging  enthusiasm.  The 
result  is  that  the  quotations  in  his  notes  are  always  to  the  point,  and  he 
has  been  careful  to  illustrate  Johnson's  table-talk  from  his  writings,  his 
letters,  and  the  records  of  other  contemporaries.  The  reader  feels  that  the 
notes  are  supplied  from  the  editor's  knowledge  of  his  subject,  while  there 
is  a  judicious  abstinence  from  irrelevant  erudition.  The  book  is  a  worthy 
monument  of  English  scholarship.  Besides  Boswell's  Life  this  edition 
also  contains  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  and  Johnson's  Diary 
of  a  Journey  into  North  Wales.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work 
is  a  singularly  copious  index,  which  renders  accessible  the  biographical 
details  with  which  the  notes  abound. 
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dans  I'histoire  et  I'^conomie  politique, 
avec  un  appendice  de  lois  de  divers 
pays.  Pp.  288.  Paris :  Guillaumin. 
6f. 

ViTZTHUM  (count).  St.  Petersburg  and 
London  [1852-1864]  ;  reminiscences  of 
count  Charles  Vitzthum  von  Eckstaedt, 
late  Saxon  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
James'.  Ed.  by  H.  Reeve.  Transl.  by 
E.  F.  Taylor.  2  vol.  Pp.  770.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans.     30/. 


VIII.    FEENCH  HISTOEY 


Arcenat  (J.  d').    Diane  de  Poitiers  et  son 

temps.    Paris :  Decaux.    12mo.    3-50  f. 
Auber   (abb6).     Histoire  g6n6rale  civile, 

religieuse,  et  litteraire  du  Poitou.     III. 

Pp.    520,   illustr.     Poitiers :   Bonamy. 

6f. 
AcBiGNE  (Agrippa  d').    Histoire  univer- 

selle ;   Edition  publi^e  pour  la  Soci6t6 

de  I'Histoire  de  France  par  le  baron 

A.  de  Euble.   I :  [1553-1559].    Pp.  384. 

Paris :  Eenouard. 
AvENEL  (vicomte  G.  d').     Eichelieu  et  la 

monarchic absolue.  III.  Pp.475.  Paris: 

Plon.     7-50  f. 
BoiNviLLEERS  (E.)     La  chute  de  I'empire. 

Pp.  209.   Paris :  Dubuisson.   18mo.   2  f. 
Carel  (P.)     Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Caen 

sous  Charles  IX,  Henri  III,  et  Henri  IV 

(documents  in6dits).     Pp.  332.     Caen : 

Massif.     5  f. 
Charpenne    (P.)      Histoire  des  reunions 

temporaires  d'Avignon   et  du   Comtat 

Venaissin  a  la  France.     II.     Pp.  578. 

Paris  :  L6vy.     7*50  f. 
Chaudordy  (comte  de).    La  France  a  la 

suite  de  la  guerre  de  1870-71 :  La  France 

il   I'interieur,  la  France  k  I'exterieur. 

Paris  :  Plon.     3  f. 
Ohevallier    (chan.   U.)      Itin6raire   des 

dauphins  de  Viennois  de  la  seconde  race. 

Pp.    12.      Voiron  :    impr.  Baratier   & 

Mollaret.      (From    the   '  Petite   Eevue 

Dauphinoise.') 


Chevallier  (chan.  U.)  Itin^raire  de  Louis 
XI  dauphin.   Pp.  8.     Voiron. 

Chuquex  (A.)  La  campagne  de  I'Argonne 
[1792].     Pp.541.     Paris:  Cerf.    7-50  f. 

Clery  (R.  de).  Les  avant-postes  pendant 
le  siege  de  Paris.  Paris  :  Palme.  12mo. 
2f. 

CocHARD  (abb6  T.)  Les  chartreux  d'Or- 
leans.  Pp.  108.  Orleans :  Herluison. 
2-50  f. 

Condorcet. — Correspondance  inMite  de 
Condorcet  et  de  Turgot  [1770-1779], 
publi6e  avec  des  notes  et  une  introduc- 
tion par  C.  Henry.    Paris  :  Perrin.    6  f. 

CosNAC  (J.  G.  de)  &  PoNTAL  (Ed.)  M6- 
moires  du  marquis  de  Sourches  sur  le 
r6gne  de  Louis  XIV.  VI  :  [Janvier 
1698-d6cembre  1700].  Pp.409.  Paris: 
Hachette.     7-50  f. 

Delisle  (L.)  Album  pal6ographique  ou  re- 
cueil  de  documents  importants  relatifs  a 
I'histoire  et  a  la  litt^rature  nationales, 
reproduits  en  heliogravure  ;  avec  des 
nojtices  explicatives  par  la  Soci6te  de 
I'Ecole  des  Chartes.  Introduction  par 
L.  Delisle.  Pp.  105,  50  plates.  Paris  : 
Quantin.     150  f.    Folio. 

Dijon. — Le  Mercure  dijonnois,  ou  Journal 
des  6vennements  qui  se  sont  passes  de 
1742  k  1789,  principalement  en  Bour- 
gogne,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes,  par 
G.  Dumay.  Paris :  Lechevalier.  7'50  f. 
B  B  2 
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Du  Casse  (A.)  Supplement  a  la  corres- 
pondance  de  Napoleon  I"" :  lettres  cu- 
rieuses  omises  par  le  comite  de  publica- 
tion ;  rectifications.  Pp.  220.  Paris : 
Dentu.     18mo.     3-50  f. 

DussiECX  (L.)  Les  grands  g6n6raux  de 
Louis  XIII,  notices  historiques.  Pp. 
392.     Paris  :  Lecoffre.     3-50  f . 

France,  L'ancienne;  les  arts  et  metiers 
au  moyen  age.  Etude  illustr^e  d'apr^s 
les  ouvrages  de  M.  Paul  Lacroix.  181 
iilustr.     Paris :  Didot.     4  f. 

L'industrie  et   I'arf    d^coratif    aux 

deux  derniers  si^cles.  202  iilustr. 
Paris  :  Didot.     4  f . 

Fbanklin  (A.)  La  vie  priv6e  d'autrefois. 
Arts  et  metiers,  modes,  moeurs,  usages 
des  Parisiens  du  XIP  au  XVIII"  si^cle 
d'apr^s  des  documents  originaux  ou  in- 
6dits.  2  vol.  Pp.  248.  Paris :  Plon. 
12mo.     7  f. 

Fremy  (E.)  Origines  de  l'acad6mie  fran- 
<;aise  :  L'acad6mie  des  derniers  Valois 
[1570-1585],  d'apr^s  des  documents 
nouveaux  et  in^dits.  Paris  :  Leroux. 
15  f. 

Frossaed  (C.  L.)  Etude  historique  et 
bibliographique  sur  la  discipline  eccl6- 
siastique  des  eglises  r^formees  de 
France.     Paris  :  Grassart.     1-50  f. 

Gazier  (A.)  Etudes  sur  I'histoire  reli- 
gieuse  de  la  revolution  fran<;aise,  depuis 
la  reunion  des  etats-g^n^raux  jusqu'au 
directoire,  d'apr^s  des  documents  origi- 
naux et  in^dits.  Paris :  Colin.  12mo. 
3-50  f. 

GuENEBACLT  (L.)  Etuds  historiquc  sur 
I'avdnement  de  la  race  capetienne. 
Pp.  33.    Fontenay-le-Comte  :  Gouraud. 

GuERiN  (P.)  Histoire  g^nerale  de  Paris  : 
Registres  des  deliberations  du  bureau 
de  la  ville  de  Paris.  Ill :  [1539-1552]. 
Pp.371.    Paris:  Champion.    4to.   30  f. 

JouBERT  (A.)  Les  monnaies  anglo-fran- 
(jaises  frapp^es  au  Mans  au  nom  de 
Henri  VI  [1425-1432].  Pp.  12,  plates. 
Mamers  :  impr.  Fleury  &  Dangin. 

La  Barre  Dcparcq  (de)  Histoire  de 
Henri  II  [1547-1559].  Paris:  Perrin. 
6f. 

Le  Roy  (A.)  Le  Havre  et  la  Seine- 
Inferieure  pendant  la  guerre  de  1870- 
1871.  Pp.  470,  map.  Paris:  Lahure. 
8f. 

LiGNE  (prince  de).  Lettres  du,  k  la  mar- 
quise de  Coigny  [1767]  avec  une  preface 
de  M.  de  Lescure.  Pp.  xxi,  77.  Paris : 
lib.  des  Bibliophiles.     16mo. 

LoiSELEUR  (J.)  Les  privileges  de  I'univer- 
site  des  lois  d'0rl6ans.  Pp.  55.  Orleans  : 
Herluison. 

Martimprey  (comte  de).  Souvenirs  d'un 
officier  d'^tat-major :  histoire  de  I'eta- 
blissement  de  la  domination  franpaise 
dans  la  province  d'Oran  [1830-1847]. 
Portrait  and  map.  Paris  :  Quantin. 
6f. 

Mavidai,  (J.)   &  Laurent  (E.)     Archives 


parlementaires  de  1787  k  1860.  I"'* 
s6rie  [1787  a  1799].  XXVI:  [Du  12 
mai  au  5  juin  1791].  Pp.  800.  Paris  : 
Dupont.     20  f. 

Metzoer  (A.)  &  Vaesen  (J.)  Revolution 
frangaise  ;  Lyon  en  1795  :  notes  et 
documents.  Pp.  145,  plates.  Lyon : 
Georg.     12mo.     6  f. 

Monchanin  (A.)  Histoire  de  la  revolu- 
tion de  1848.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  12mo. 
3-50  f. 

Perey  (L.)  Histoire  d'une  grande  dame 
au  dix-huitieme  si^cle :  la  Princesse 
Heiene  de  Ligne.  Portrait.  Paris : 
Levy.     7-50  f. 

Perret  (E.)  Les  Franpais  en  Afrique, 
recits  algeriens.  I :  [1830-1848]  ;  II : 
[1848-1886].  Pp.  487,  493.  Paris: 
Bloud  &  Barral.     15  f. 

PiNGAUD  (L.)  Choiseul-Gouffier :  la  France 
en  Orient  sous  Louis  XVI.  Pp.  297. 
Paris  :  Picard.     5  f. 

Plaine  (dom).  La  guerre  de  la  succes- 
sion de  Bretagne  [1341-1365].  I^.  75. 
Nantes :  Forest  &  Grimaud. 

Richard  (J.  M.)  Une  petite  niece  de 
Saint  Louis :  Mahaut,  comtesse  d'Artois 
et  de  Bourgogne  [1302-1329] :  etude  sur 
la  vie  privee,  les  arts,  et  l'industrie  en. 
Artois  et  k  Paris  au  commencement  dtt 
quatorzieme  siede.  Paris :  Champion. 
10  f. 

RoMBALDi  (J.)  La  Corse  franpaise  au  sei- 
zieme  siecle :  Sampiero  Corso,  colonel 
general  de  I'infanterie  corse  au  service 
de  la  France.    Paris  :  Lechevalier.    3  f.. 

SoiouT  (L.)  Histoire  de  la  constitution 
civile  du  clerge  et  de  la  persecution 
revolutionnaire  [1790-1801].  Paris: 
Didot.     12mo.     6  f. 

Tallon  (M.)  Fragment  de  la  guerre  dea 
Camisards  dans  les  environs  d'Alais, 
Vernoux,  le  Cheylard  [1692-1709].  Pp. 
xli,  207.     Privas  :  imp.  du  Patriote. 

Thomas  (abbe  J.)  La  belle  defense  de 
Saint- Jean-de-Losne  en  1636.  Pp.  196, 
map.     Dijon  :  impr.  Jobard. 

TousTAiN  de  Billy  (R.)  Histoire  ecciesi- 
astique  du  diocSse  de  Coutances.  III> 
publie  par  A.  H6ron.  Pp.  xxxv,  458. 
Rouen  :  Meterie.     12  f. 

Valfrey  (J.)  Le  marechal  Bazaine  et 
I'armee  du  Rhin,  d'apr^s  les  relations 
des  temoins  et  les  documents  officiels. 
Pp.  59.  Paris :  lib.  du  Moniteur  uni- 
versel.     18mo. 

Valois  (N.)  Inventaire  des  arrets  du 
conseil  d'etat  (regne  de  Henri  IV).  (In- 
ventaires  et  documents  publies  par  la 
direction  generale  des  archives  natio- 
nales.)  I.  Pp.  cxlviii,  482.  Paris: 
Imprimerie  nationale.     4to. 

Zeller  (B.)  Henri  III :  Les  debuts  de 
la  Ligue  [1574-1578].  Extraits  des 
Memoires  de  I'Estoile,  des  Memoires 
de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  &c.  Iilustr. 
Paris :  Hachette.     18mo.     50  c. 
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IX.   GEEMAN  HISTOKY 

(Including  Austbia-Hungary) 


Baum  (A.)  Magistrat  und  Eeformation 
in  Strassburg  bis  1529.  Pp.  212. 
Strassburg  :  Heitz.     4-50  m. 

BiKiNGUiER  (K.)  Die  Stammbaume  der 
Mitglieder  der  franzosischen  Colonie  in 
Berlin,  edited  by.  (Schriften  des 
Vereins  fiir  die  Gescliichte  Berlins.) 
Pp.  220.   Berlin  :  Mittler.  Folio.  20  m. 

Blasendoeff  (C.)  Gebhard  Leberecht 
von  Bliicher.  Pp.  400,  portrait.  Ber- 
lin :  Weidmann.     8  m. 

Bdsch  (Des  Augustinerpropstes  Johan- 
nes) Chronicon  Windeshemense 
und  Liber  de  reformatione  monasterio- 
rum.  Ed.  by  K.  Grube.  Pp.  xlviii,  824. 
(Geschichtsquellen  der  Provinz  Sach- 
sen  XIX.)     Halle  :  Hendel.     16  m. 

Engel  (A.)  &  Lehr  (E.)  Numismatique 
de  I'Alsace.  46  plates.  Paris  :  Le- 
roux.     4to.     50  f. 

Eeichson  (A.)  L'^lise  francjaise  de 
Strasbourg  au  xvi"  siecle,  d'apr^s  des 
documents  in^dits.  Pp.  72.  Strass- 
burg: Schmidt. 

Palkmann  (A.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
des  Fiirstenthums  Lippe  aus  archivali- 
schen  Quellen.  V :  Graf  Simon  VI  zur 
Lippe  und  seine  Zeit.  2.  Pp.  391. 
Detmold  :  Meyer.   5  m. 

Preiberg.  —  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt 
Freiberg  in  Sachsen.  Ed.  by  H.  Er- 
misch.  II.  Bergbau,  Bergrecht, 
Miinze.  Pp.  Ixviii,  529,  plate.  (Codex 
diplomaticus  Saxonios  regias.  2.  Haupt- 
theil,  XIII.)  4to.  Leipzig :  Giesecke  & 
Devrient.     32  m. 

Gneist  (R.)  Les  reformes  administra- 
tives  accomplies  en  Prusse  [1872-6]. 
Pp.  34.  Bucharest  :  Edition  de  la 
'  Eevue  G6n6rale  du  Droit  et  des 
Sciences  Politiques.'  (From  the '  Revue 
G6n6rale.') 

Halberstadt.— Urkundenbuch  des  Hoch- 
stifts  Halberstadt  und  seiner  Bischofe. 
Ed.  by  G.  Schmidt.  Ill :  [1304-1361]. 
(Publicationen  aus  den  k.  preussischen 
Staatsarchiv.  XXVII.)  Pp.  710,  plates. 
Leipzig  :  Hirzel.     15  m. 

Hartmann  (R.)  Geschichte  Hannovers 
von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die 
Gegenwart ;  mit  besonderer  Riicksichts- 
nahme  auf  die  Entwickelung  der  Re- 
sidenzstadt  Hannover.  2nd  ed.  much 
enlarged.  4  vol.  Pp.  1244,  portraits  & 
maps.    Hanover :  Kniep.     8  m. 

Krones  (F.  von).  Geschichte  der  Karl 
Franzens-Universitat  in  Graz.  Fest- 
gabe  zur  Feier  ihres  dreihun  der  t  j  ahrigen 
Bestandes.  Pp.  684.  Graz  :  Leuschner 
&  Lubensky. 

Lindner  (A.)  Die  Aufhebung  der  Kloster 
in  Deutschtirol  [1782-1787]  :  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  Kaiser  Joseph's 
II.    Pp.  485.     Iimsbruck :  Wagner. 


Magdeburg. — Regesta  archiepiscopatus 
Magdeburgensis.  Sammlung  von  Aus- 
ziigen  aus  Urkunden  und  Annalisten 
zur  Geschichte  des  Erzstifts  imd 
Herzogthums  Magdeburg.  Ed.  by  G. 
A.  von  Mulverstedt.  Ill :  [1270-1305], 
Pp.810.     Magdeburg:  Baensch.     6m. 

Mayer  (F.  M.)  Ueber  die  Correspondenz- 
biicher  des  Bischofs  Sixtus  von  Frei- 
sing  [1474-1495].  Pp.  91.  Vienna: 
Gerold's  Sohn. 

Meyer  (E.  F.)  Stettin  zur  Schwedenzeit. 
Stadt,  Festung,  und  Umgegend  am 
Ende  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 
Belagerung  von  1677.  Pp.  128,  maps. 
Stettin  :  Saunier.     2  m. 

Moller  (K.)  Leben  und  Briefe  von 
Johannes  Theodor  Laurent,  Titular- 
bischof  von  Chersones,  apostolischem 
Vikar  von  Hamburg  und  Luxemburg  : 
Beitrag  zur  Kirchengeschichte  des 
neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  I :  [1804- 
1840.]  Pp.  xxxii,  592.  Treves :  Pau- 
linus-Druckerei.     4-50  m. 

Oesterreich-Ungarns,  Kriegs-Chronik. 
Militarischer  Fiihrer  auf  den  Kriegs- 
schauplatzen  der  Monarchic.  II  :  Der 
siidwestliche  Kriegsschauplatz  im 
Donauthale  und  in  den  osterreichi- 
schen  Alpenliindern.  Pj).  228,  maps. 
Vienna  :  Seidel. 

Palatinate. — Regesten  der  Pfalzgrafen 
am  Rhein  [1214-1400].  I.  Ed.  by 
A.  Koch  &  J.  Wille.  Pp.  80.  Inns- 
bruck :  Wagner.     4to. 

Pick  (R.)  Aus  dem  Aachener  Stadtarchiv. 
I :  Verpflichtungsurkunden  stadtischer 
Beamten  [1458-1507].  Pp.40.  Bonn: 
Habicht.     1  m. 

Reichstagsakten,  Deutsche.  IX  (com- 
pleted). Pp.  708.  Gotha:  Perthes. 
39-60  m. 

RocHHOLZ  (E.  L.)  Wanderlegenden  aus 
der  oberdeutschen  Pestzeit  [1348-1350], 
zum  erstenmal  herausgegeben  nach 
der  gleichzeitigen  Berner-Handschrift. 
Original,  Uebersetzung,  und  Quellen- 
nachweis.  Pp.  138.  Aarau :  Sauer- 
lander.     3*50f. 

Stalin  (P.  F.)  Geschichte  Wiirttem- 
bergs.  I.  ('  Geschichte  der  euro- 
paischen  Staaten.')  Pp.  864,  plate. 
Gotha :  Perthes.     16  m. 

Werveke  (N.  van).  Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Luxemburger  Landes 
(completed).  Pp.  259.  Luxemburg : 
Briick.     3-75  m. 

WiEGAND  (W.)  Urkunden  und  Akten  der 
Stadt  Strassburg.  II :  Politische  Ur- 
kunden [1266-1332].  Strassburg  : 
Triibner.    Pp.  482.    4to. 

Zeissbebg  (H.  R.  von).  Ueber  das 
Rechtsverfahren  Rudolfs  von  Habsburg 
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gegen  Ottokar  von   Bohmen.     Pp.  49. 
Vienna :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
ZiEGiiAUER     (F.    von).       Die    Befreiung 
Ofens  von  der  Tiirkenherrschaft  [1686] : 


ein  Beitrag  zur  zweihundert  jahrigen 
Gedachtnissfeier.  Pp.  192,  plate.  Inns- 
bruck :  Wagner. 


X.  HISTOEY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND 


Boase(C.W.)  Oxford.  ('Historic  Towns,') 
Pp.  230.    London :  Longmans.     3/6. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  including 
Boswell's  journal  of  a  tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  Johnson's  diary  of  a 
journey  into  North  Wales.  Ed.  by 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill.  6  vol.  Pp.  cxxxii, 
2696.     Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     63/. 

Cablisle,  Municipal  records  of  the  city  of. 
Ed.  by  E.  S.  Ferguson  and  W.  Nauson. 
Carlisle :  Thurnan.     15/. 

CoNsiTT  (right  rev.  E.)  Life  of  Saint 
Cuthbert.  Pp.  195.  London  :  Bums  & 
Oates.    2/6. 

Febguson  (S.)  Ogham  inscriptions  in 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Pp.  160. 
Edinburgh  :  Douglas.     12/. 

Fbanqueville  (comte  de).  Le  gouveme- 
ment  et  le  parlement  britanniques.  2 
vol.     Paris:  Eothschild. 

GoMME  (G.  L.)  Eomano-British  remains. 
A  classified  collection  of  the  chief  con- 
tents of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  ' 
[1731-1868].  I.  Pp.  297.  London : 
Elliot  Stock.     7/6. 

Groome  (F.  H.)  A  short  border  history. 
Pp.  224.  Kelso  :  J.  &  J.  H.  Eutherfurd. 
3/6. 

Ingkam  (T.  D.)  A  history  of  the  legislative 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Pp.  236.    London  :  Macmillan.     10/6. 

Klopp  (0.)  Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart 
und  die  Succession  des  Hauses  Han- 
nover in  Gross-Britannien  und  Irland 
im  Zusammenhange  der  europaischen 
Angelegenheiten  [1660-1714].  XIII: 
Die  Kriegsjahre  [1708-1710].  Pp.  577. 
Vienna  :  Braumiiller. 

Koch  (J.)  Li  rei  de  Engleterre :  ein 
anglo  -  normannischer  Geschichtsaus- 
zug,  zum  ersten  Male  kritisch  veroffent- 
licht.     Pp.  31.    Berlin :  Gartner. 

Lecky  (W.  E.  H.)  a  history  of  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  V,  VI.  Pp. 
1238.    London :  Longmans.     36/. 

LuPTON  (J.  H.)  Life  of  John  Colet,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's.    London  :  Bell. 

Manitius  (M.)  Zu  Aldhelm  und  Baeda. 
Pp.  102.     Vienna :  Gerold's  Sohn. 

Mabia  Stuart's  Brief vvechsel  mit  An- 
thony Babington,  ed.  by  B.  Sepp.  Pp. 
83.     Munich :  Lindauer.     2  m. 

Newell  (E.  J.)  A  popular  history  of  the 
ancient  British  church,  with  special 
reference  to  the  church  in  Wales. 
London:  S.P.C.K.     2  6 

O'Connor  (W.  A.)  History  of  the  Irish 
people.   II :  The  period  from  the  union 


to  the  land  act  [1881].     Manchester  r 
Heywood.     3/6. 

Perreac  (P.)  Gli  Ebrei  in  Inghilterra 
nel  secolo  xi  e  xii :  relazione.  Pp.  15. 
Trieste  :  Morterra.  (From  the  '  Corriere 
Israelitico.') 

Plasse  (abbe  F.  X.)  Le  clerge  fran^ais 
r6fugie  en  Angleterre.  II.  Pp.  444. 
Paris :  Palm6.     7-50  f . 

Quarre-Eeybourbon  (L.)  Londres  au 
commencement  du  dix-huiti^me  si^cle^ 
d'apr^s  des  documents  in^dits.  Lille  i 
impr.  Danel.  (From  the  '  Bulletin  de 
la  Soci6t6  de  Geographic  de  Lille.') 

EooERs  (J.  E.  Thorold).  The  first  nine 
years  of  the  bank  of  England.  Pp. 
xxxiii,  183.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
8/6. 

Sepp  (B.)  Process  gegen  Maria  Stuart 
zu  Fotheringay  [14-24  und  15-25  Ok- 
tober  1586],  und  in  der  Sternkammer  zu 
Westminster  [25  Okt.-4  Nov.  1586] » 
nach  den  Akten  dargestellt.  Pp.  155. 
Munich  :  Lindauer.     5  m. 

Stephen  (Leslie).  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  XI :  Clater-Condell.  Lon- 
don :    Smith  &  Elder.     12/6. 

Taylor  (J.)  Great  historic  families  of 
Scotland.   2  vol.   London  :  Virtue.  45/. 

Thobias  de  Cantorb6ry,  Saint,  Fragments 
d'une  vie  de,  en  vers  accouplds,  publics 
pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apr^s  les  feuil- 
lets  de  la  collection  Goethals  -  Ver- 
cruysse,  par  P.  Meyer.  With  fac-simile. 
Paris  :  Didot.     4to.     10  f. 

Tobriano  (W.  H.)  William  the  Third. 
Pp.  276.  London :  W.  H.  Allen.  12mo. 
2,6. 

Vatke  (T.)  Culturbilder  aus  Alt-England. 
Pp.  326,  illustr.     Berlin  :  Kiihn.     5  m. 

Ward  (T.  H.)  The  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, a  survey  of  fifty  years  of  pro- 
gress ;  edited  by.  2  vol.  London : 
Smith  &  Elder.     32/. 

Waters  (E.  E.  Chester).  Parish  registers 
in  England :  their  history  and  contents, 
with  suggestions  for  securing  their 
better  custody  and  preservation.  New 
ed.,  rewritten  throughout  and  enlarged. 
Pp.  118.     London:  Longmans.     5/. 

Wendover  (Eoger  de).  The  flowers  of 
history.  Ed.  by  H.  G.  Hewlett.  I. 
London :  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls.     10/. 

York,  Historians  of  the  church  of,  and  its 
archbishops.  Ed.  by  J.  Eaine.  II. 
London  :  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls.     10/. 
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XI.  ITALIAN   HISTOKY 

(Including  Savoy) 


BoNANNi  (T.)  Corografia  dell'  antica  re- 
gions dell'  Abruzzo  e  delle  sue  vetuste 
citt4  :  relazione.  Pp.  72.  Aquila  : 
Grossi. 

Brizio  (E.)  Guida  alle  antichita  della 
villa  e  del  museo  etrusco  di  Marzabotto. 
Pp.  56.  Bologna :  Fava  &  Garagnani. 
16mo. 

DiNA  (A.)  Ludovico  il  Moro  prima  della 
sua  venuta  al  governo.  Pp.  44.  Milano : 
Prato. 

GuiDiciNi  (G.)  Diario  bolognese  dall' 
anno  1796  al  1818.  Pp.158.  Bologna: 
Tip.  gia  Compositori. 

Heyck  (E.)  Genua  und  seine  Marine  im 
Zeitalter  der  Kreuzziige.  Beitrage  zur 
Verfassungsgeschichte.  Pp.  199.  Inns- 
bruck :  Wagner. 

Jannelli  (G.)  Pietro  della  Vigna  di 
Capua :  nuove  ed  ultime  risposte  al 
signor  G.  Faraone.  Pp.  518.  Caserta  : 
Nobile.     10  1. 

Malagola  (C.)  I  rettori  nell'  antico 
studio  e  nella  moderna  universita  di 
Bologna  :  note  storiche  e  catalogo. 
Pp.  59.    Bologna  :  tip.  Monti. 

Medin  (A.)  &  Fbati  (L.)  Lament!  storici 
dei  secoli  XIV,  XV,  e  XVI  raccolti  e  or- 
dinate I.  Pp.  275.  Bologna  :  Roma- 
gnoli  dair  Acqua.     l(5mo.     9  1. 

M0NTZ  (E.)  Les  antiquites  de  la  ville  de 
Rome  aux  XIV%  XV",  et  XVI-  si^cles. 


Topographic,   monuments,  collections, 

d'apr^s      des      documents     nouveaux. 

Plates.    Paris  :  Leroux.     10  f. 
MuNTZ  (E.)    La  biblioth^que  du  Vatican 

au   XVI"   si^cle,  notes   et   documents. 

Pp.  140.     Paris  :  Leroux.     2-50  f. 
Ottolini  (V.)     La  rivoluzione  lombarda 

del  1848  e  1849,  con  documenti  inediti. 

Pp.  672.     Milan:  Hoepli.     16mo.     7  1. 
Palomes   (A.)      Appendice   all'   opuscolo 

'  Re  Guglielmo  I  e  le  monete  di  cuoio  : 

accenni.'     Pp.  80.     Palermo  :  tip.  dell' 

Armonia.     2  1. 
Perrin  (A.)     Histoire  de  la  valine  et  du 

prieur6  de  Chamonix  du  X*"  au  XVIII" 

si^cle,  d'apr^s  les  documents  recueillis- 

par    A.    Bonnefoy.      Pp.    255,   plates. 

Ghambery  :  Perrin.     6  f. 
Rossi  (de).     II  monastero  di  S.  Erasmo, 

presso  S.   Stefano  rotondo,  nella  casa 

dei  Valerii  sul  Celio.     Pp.  25.     Rome  : 

Cuggiani. 
Sanuto    (Marino).      I   Diari.      XV.     Pp. 

608.     Venice :  Visentini.     4to.     24  1. 
TosTi  (L.)     La  contessa  Matilde  e  i  ro- 

mani  pontefici.     Pp.  403.     Rome  :  tip. 

della  Camera  dei  Deputati.     4-50  1. 
ViLLARi    (P.)      La    storia    di    Girolamo. 

Savonarola  e  de'  suoi  tempi.      Newly 

corrected  and  enlarged.    I.     Pp.  xxxix, 

533.     Florence :  Le  Monnier.     8 


XII.  HISTOEY  OF  THE   NETHERLANDS 


Bas  (F.  de).  Prins  Frederik  der  Neder- 
landen  en  zijn  tijd.  I.  Pp.  C82,  por- 
traits, &c.  Schiedam :  Roelants. 
13-50  fl. 

De  Potter.  Geschiedenis  van  de  ge- 
meenten  der  provincie  Oost-Vlaanderen. 
VII :  Gent,  van  den  vroegsten  tijd  tot 
heden.  Plates.  Ghent  :  Annoot-Braeck- 
man. 

Devillers  (L.)  Cartulaire  des  comtes  de 
Hainaut,  de  I'avteement  de  Guillaume 
II  a  la  mort  de  Jacqueline  de  Bavi^re. 
III.  ('  Collection  de  chroniques  beiges 
inMites  publi6es  par  ordre  du  gouverne- 
ment.')  Pp.  636.  Brussels  :  Hayez.  4to. 

Goxjw  (J.  ter).    Geschiedenis  van  Amster- 


dam.    V.   Pp.  528,  map.     Amsterdam: 

J.  G.  van  Holkema.     12  fl. 
Kollewijn    (A.   M.)      Geschiedenis   van 

nederlandsch  Oost-  en  West-Indie.   Pp. 

108.     Amersfoort:  Slothouwer. 
Lagemans  (E.  G.)     Recueil  des  trait^s  et 

conventions   conclus   par   le    royaume 

des  Pays-Bas  avec  les  puissances  6tran- 

g^res  depuis  1813   jusqu'a   nos  jours. 

IX.   Pp.  281.   The  Hague:  Belinfante. 

7-50  fl. 
Nameche  (mgr.)     Le  r^gne  de  Philippe  II 

et  la  lutte  religieuse  dans  les  Pays-Bas 

au     seizi^me      si^cle.    VI.     Pp.    457 

Louvain  :  Fonteyn.     4  f. 


XIII.  SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY 


Berencreutz  (F.  a.  G.)  Precis  du  droit 
constitutionnel  du  royaume  de  SuMe ; 
pr6c6d6  d'un  aper^u  g6n6ral  du  pays  et 
de  la  population,  &c.  Paris :  Nilsson. 
6f. 

LuNDE  (0.  G.)  &  Overland  (0.  A.) 
Norske  Rigsregistranter.  I :  [1648- 
1649].   Pp.  320.   Christiania  :  Dybwad. 

Martens  (H.)  Skandinavische  Hof-  und 
Staatsgeschichten     des     neunzehnten 


Jahrhunderts,  nach  den  schwedischen 
Quellen  des  Dr.  A.  Ahnfelt.  Pp.  254. 
Stuttgart :  Frommann.  4*50  m. 
Petersen  (H.)  Danske  geistlige  Sigiller 
fra  middelalderen.  I- VI.  Pp.  96, 
80  plates.  Copenhagen :  Philipsen. 
4to. 

ROSENVINGE    (S    U.)  &  HOLSTEIN  (H.)      De 

Danske  paa  Schelden  [1808-1809].   Pp. 
94.     Copenhagen :  Philipsen. 
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XIV.   SLAVONIAN   AND   ROUMANIAN  HISTORY 


CzABTOBYSKi  (prince  Adam),  M^moires 
du,  et  correspondance  avec  I'empereur 
Alexandre  I"'.  Ed.  by  C.  de  Mazade. 
2  vol.  Pp.  438,  396.  Paris :  Plon. 
15  f. 

Emlee  (J.)  Libri  confirmationum  ad 
beneficia  ecclesiastica  Pragensem  per 
archidicecesim  Liber  VII.  ab  a.  1410 
usque  ad  a.  1419.  Sumptibus  societatis 
historicse  Pragensis.  Pp.  350.  Prague  : 
Rivnac. 

Hosii  (Stanislai),  S.  E.  E.  Cardinalis 
majoris  poenitentiarii  episcopi  Var- 
miensis  [1504-1579]  epistolse,  ora- 
tiones,  legationes.  II :  [1551-1558]. 
Ed.  by  F.  Hipler  &  V.  Zakrzewski.  Pp. 
xci,  520.  (Acta  historica  res  gestas 
Poloniae  illustrantia  ab  a.  1507  ad  a. 
1795.  Ed.  collegium  historicum  aca- 
demiae  litterarum  Cracoviensis.  IX,  1.) 
Cracow :  Friedlein. 

LiKowsKi  (E.)  Geschichte  des  allmaligen 
Verf  alls  der  unirten  ruthenischen  Kirche 
im  XVIII  und  XIX  Jahrhundert  unter 
polnischem  und  russischem  Scepter, 
nach  den  Quellen  bearbeitet.     Transl. 


by  A.  Tioczyriski.  II :  Das  XIX  Jahr- 
hundert. Pp.  339.  Posen :  Jolowicz. 
5  m. 

MiKLosiCH  (F.)  Die  serbischen  Dynasten 
Crnojevic  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
von  Montenegro.  Pp.  66.  Vienna : 
Gerold's  Sohn. 

OssiPowiTscH  (0.)  Michael  Dmitrie- 
witsch  Skobolew,  sein  Leben,  sein  Cha- 
rakter  und  seine  Thaten,  nach  rus- 
sischen  Quellen  und  vorziiglich  nach 
seinen  eigenen  Tagesbefehlen.  Pp.  1 1 1 . 
Hanover :  Helwing.     2  m. 

Pic  (J.  L.)  Die  rumanischen  Gesetze 
und  ihr  Nexus  mit  dem  byzantinischen 
und  slavischen  Eecht.  Pp.  36.  Leip- 
zig :  Duncker  &  Humblot.     60  pf . 

PoELCHAU  (A.)  Die  livlandische  Ge- 
schichtslitteratur  im  Jahre  1885.  Pp. 
108.     Riga:  Kymmel.     12mo.     1  m. 

WicKENHAUSER  (F.  A.)  Molda,  oder  Bei- 
trage  zur  Geschichte  der  Moldau  und 
Bukowina.  Ill :  Geschichte  der  Kloster 
Woronetz  und  Putna.  1.  Pp.  96. 
Czernowitz  :  Pardini. 


XV.   HISTORY   OF   SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 


AiiCORTA  (S.)  Antecedentes  historicos 
sobre  los  tratados  con  el  Paraguay. 
Pp.  247.  Buenos  Ayres :  Moreno  y 
Nunez.     4to. 

Balaguek  (V.)  Historia  de  Catalufia. 
IX.  Pp.  534.  Madrid:  Tello.  4to. 
11  rs. 

Castellanos  (J.  de).  Historia  del  nuevo 
reyno  de  Granada,  publicala  por  pri- 
mera  vez  D.  A.  Paz  y  Melia.  II. 
(Coleccion  de  Escritores  Castellanos, 
XLIX.)  Pp.  Ivii,  450.  Madrid  :  Perez 
Dubrull.     5*50  rs. 

EspaSia  del  siglo  decimonono  (La).  Colec- 
cion de  conferencias  historicas.  II. 
Pp.  560.  Madrid  :  Libr.  de  San  Martin. 
4to.     12  rs. 


MoNTEKo  ViDAL  (J.)  Historia  general  de 
Filipinas  desde  el  descubrimiento  de 
dichas  islas  hasta  nuestros  dias.  I. 
Pp.  606.     Madrid :  Tello.     4to.     16  rs. 

MoBGADO  (A.)  Historia  de  SeviUa. 
Pp.  271.  Seville:  J.  M.  Ariza.  4to. 
16  rs. 

Philippine  Islands. —  Coleccion  de  docu- 
mentos  in^ditos  relativos  al  descubri- 
miento, conquista,  y  organizacion  de 
las  antiguas  posesiones  espanolas  de 
Ultramar.  Segunda  serie,  III  (Islas 
Filipinas,  II).  Pp.  491.  Madrid : 
Rivadeneyra.     4to.     16  rs. 

Saenz  Baquero  (J.  M.)  Monografias  his- 
t6rico-criticas.  II :  Felipe  II.  I.  Pp. 
75.     Madrid :  Hernandez.     1*25  rs. 


XVI.   SWISS  HISTORY 


Demole  (E.)  Histoire  mon^taire  de 
Geneve  [1535-1792].  Pp.  373,  plates. 
Geneva :  Georg.     4to.     20  f. 

-     Tableau  des  monnaies  genevoises 

frapp6esde  1535al792.  Pp.35.  Geneva: 

Georg.     16mo.     2  f. 

deville  (comte  H.  d').    Le  comte  Pelle- 

grino  Rossi ;  sa  vie,  son  oeuvre,  sa  mort 


[1787-1848].     Portrait.     Paris:    L6vy. 

7-50  f. 
Rahn  (J.  R.)     Geschichte  des   Schlosses 

Chillon.     Pp.  24.     ('  Mittheilungen  der 

Antiquarischen  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich, ' 

XXIII,  3.)     Ziirich  :  Orell  &  Fussli. 
Vauteey  (mgr.)     Histoire  des  6v^ques  de 

B§,le.   IV.  (concluding  vol.  ii.)   Pp.  640. 

Einsiedeln  :  Benziger.     10  fr. 


XVII.   HISTORY   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA 

(Including  Canada  and  Mexico) 


Baudoncouet  (J.  de).  Histoire  populaire 
du  Canada  d'apr^s  les  documents  fran- 
(jais  et  am^ricains.  Paris :  Bloud  & 
Barral.     5  f. 


Beenaed  (J.)  Retrospections  of  America 
[1797-1811].  Ed.  from  the  MS.  by 
Mrs.  Bayle  Bernard  ;  with  an  introduc- 
tion, &c.,  by  L.  HuttonandB.  Matthews. 
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Pp.  380.  New  York :  Harper.  12moj 
^1-75. 

BiBESco  (prince  Georges  de).  Au  Mexique 
[1862].  Combats  et  retraite  des  six 
mille.     lUustr.    Paris :  Plon.     20  f. 

Brown  (G.  W.)  Baltimore  and  the  nine- 
teenth of  April,  1861 :  a  study  of  the 
war.   Pp.  176.   Baltimore  :  Murray.  $1. 

Beyce  (G.)  a  short  history  of  the  Cana- 
dian people.  Pp.  532.  London : 
Sampson  Low.     7/6. 

Chaenay  (D.)  The  ancient  cities  of  the 
New  World  :  being  travels  and  explora- 
tions in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
[1857-1882].  Illustr.  London:  Chap- 
man &  Hall.     31/6. 

Curtis  (G.  T.)  Life,  character,  and  ser- 
vice of  General  G.  B.  McClellan  :  an 
address.  Pp.  103.  Boston :  Cupples, 
Upham,  &  Co.     12mo.     50  cts. 

Ieeland  (J.  R.)  The  republic,  or  a  history 
of  the  United  States  in  the  adminis- 
trations. I-IV.  Chicago :  Fairbanks 
&  Palmer.    ^10. 

Patton  (J.  H.)  A  concise  history  of  the 
American  people  from  the  discoveries 
of  the  continent  to  the  present  time. 
2  vol.  Pp.  1 1 70,  illustr.  London: 
Sonnenschein.     21/. 


Pausch  (captain),  chief  of  Hanau  artillery 
during  the  Burgoyne  campaign  [1776- 
1777] ,  Journal  of.  Transl.  by  col.  W.  L. 
Stone.  With  introduction  by  E.  J. 
Lowell.  Pp.  185.  Albany,  New 
York. 

Portee  (admiral  D.  D.)  The  naval  his- 
tory of  the  civil  war,  U.S.A.  Pp.  846, 
illustr.  London :  Sampson  Low.  4to. 
25/. 

Scheoeder  (L.)  The  fall  of  Maximilian's 
empire,  as  seen  from  a  U.S.  gunboat's 
ports.  New  York :  Putnam's  Sons. 
12mo.     $1. 

ScuDDER  (H.  E.)  New  York.  ('American 
Commonwealths.')  2  vol.  Pp.  739, 
358.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
16mo.    ;^2-50. 

Stoddard  (W.  O.)  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  ('  Lives  of  the 
Presidents.')  Pp.  358.  New  York : 
White,  Stokes,  &  Allen.    12mo.    ^1-25. 

Wharton  (F.)  A  digest  of  the  inter- 
national law  of  the  United  States,  taken 
from  documents  issued  by  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  state,  &c.  3  vol. 
Pp.  xxxiii,  825, 832,  837.  Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office. 
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I.  FRANCE 


Bevue  Historique,  zzziii.  2. — March — 
Descloseaux  :  Gabrielle  d'Esti-^es  and 
Sully ;  a  criticism  of  the  latter's 
'  Economies  Royales  '  [tending  to  show 
that  Sully's  collections  include  not  only 
misrepresentations  but  forged  letters  of 
Henry  IV,  &c.,  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  magnifying  the  surintendant's 
importance  in  state  affairs  and  of  in- 
dulging his  jealousy  of  other  persons  at 

the  court]. C.  Gross:  The  English 

hansa  [tracing  the  usage  of  this  term 
(1)  as  a  payment  by  merchants  on 
entering  a  guild  or  for  acquiring  the 
right  of  trading  in  a  town,  and  (2)  as  a 
synonym  for  the  merchant-guild  itself]. 
E.  Bourgeois  prints  two  unpub- 
lished letters  of  Montcalm  [July  1757]. 

• 1.  GoLL  describes  the  recent  stages 

in  the  controversy  concerning  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  famous  manuscript  of 
KrdlovA  Dvor  and  its  supposed  medie- 
val poems,  some  of  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are,  if  genuine,  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.  [The  writer  regards  the 
■work  as  a  forgery  of  the  beginning  of 

the  present  century.] xxxiv.     1. — 

May — M.  Wahl  :  Joseph  Charlier 
[executed  1793]  a  study  in  the  history 

of    the    revolution    at    Lyons. A. 

Babeau  :  Pierre  Guillaume  de  Chavau- 
don  [of  Troyes],  a  provincial  magistrate 

under    Louis     XIV     [1647-1727] 

Baron  du  Casse  :  On  the  '  Correspon- 
dance  de  Napoleon  J**^,'  concluded  [sup- 
plement of  letters,  11  April,  1811- 
5  June,  1815]. 

Bevue  des  Questions  Historiques,  zli.  2. 
— April — O.  Delarc  :  The  holy  see  and 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  [The 
writer  cites  Roger  Hoveden  as  a  primary 
authority,  and  relies  without  suspicion 

on   the   forged   Ingulf.] Comte   de 

Mas  Latrie  :  Elements  of  papal  diplo- 
matics in  the  middle  ages,  continued 
from  vol.  xxxix.  [describing  the  consti- 
tution of  the  papal  chancery,  and  giving 
the  rules  for  the  drawing  up  of  papal 
documents,  with  particulars  of  the  for- 
mulsB,  subscriptions,  methods  of  dating, 
Ac] L.  SciotTT ;  Borne  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the    directory  and  Bona- 


parte [1796-1797] D.d'Aussy:  The 

revolutionary  laws  and  tJie  revenue 
derived  from  land  [attempting  to  mini- 
mise their  effect] G.  Monod  :  Reply 

to  criticisms  of  M.  Fustelde  Coulanges, 
in  the  previous  number,  with  comments 
by  the  latter. 

Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,  xlvii. 
6. — H.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  :  The 
suffix  '  -iacus  '  in  names  of  places  [con- 
sidered as  representing  originally  the 
Celtic  -acus  affixed  to  Latin  stems  in 
-io,  and  afterwards  mistaken  by  the 
Franks  as  though  the  i  was  part  of  the 
suffix,  so  that  formations  like  '  Teoderi- 
ciacus  '  and  '  Teodeberciacus '  arose]. 
A.  Brutails  :  DescHption  of  manu- 
scripts   belonging    to    tlie    chapter    of 

Gerona    in    Spain E.    Molinier  : 

Inventary  of  the  papal  treasury  under 
Boniface  VIII  [1295],  continued  from 

vol.  xlvi. N.  Valois  :  Tessicr's '  Mort 

d'  Etienne  Marcer  [attacks  the  author's 
defence  of  Marcel]. 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  ii,  2.— April — E.  Koechlin  : 
French  policy  at  tlie  congress  of  Ba- 
stadt,  continued  [negotiations  relating 
to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  error  of  the  directory  lay 
in  its  persistent  refusal  to  buy  the  con- 
sent of  Austria.  Austria  demanded 
compensation  in  Italy  for  the  extension 
of  French  power  in  that  country  during 
the  course  of  the  congress,  and  for  the 
cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  policy  of  Treilhard,  the  French 
representative,  was  more  prudent  than 

that  of  the  Directory] G.  Lefevbe 

PoNTALis :  TJie  mission  of  the  marquis 
d'Eguilles  to  Scotland  in  1745-46 
[D'Eguilles  was  despatched  to  accom- 
pany prince  Charles  Edward,  rather  to 
observe  affairs  on  behalf  of  the  French 
government  than  to  represent  it.  He 
estimates  the  army  with  which  the 
prince  entered  England  at  7,000  men. 
French  policy  aimed  at  the  separation 
of  England  and  Scotland,  not  at  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuarts  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom]. 

Bulletin  de   la  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du 


I 
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Protestantisme  Fran9ais,  xxxvi.  3.— 
J.  Bonnet  :  The  tolerance  of  cardinal 

Sadolet,  continued. C.  Read  prints 

a  letter  of  Theodore  Beza  to  Isaac 
Casaubon  [1595]  ;  and  A.  J.  Enschede, 
documents  on  the  reftigees  in  Holland 

[1686-87] C.   Read    prints   papers 

concerning  hugtcenot  and  foreign  burials 
in  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
tinued. 

La  Controverse  et  le  Contemporain. — Ja- 
mmry. — P.  Allaed  :  La  pcrs^ctition 
d' Aur4lien.z==March — Mgr.  Eicakd  : 
Uabbi  Maury  et  Mirabeau,  les  luttes 

doctrinales  a  la  Oonstitimntf'. April 

— E.  DE  Barthelemy  :  La  bourgeoisie 
frangaise  et  la  revolution. 

Le  Correspondant. — February  10 — V.  db 
Chevigny  :  La  corresjyondance  de 
Marie  d^Agreda  et  de  Philippe  TV. 
25  &  March  10— A.  Langlois  :  Les 
premieres  annies  du  second  empire 
[from  the  '  Greville  Memoirs ']- 
March  10- April  25 — Mayol  de  Lupe  : 
Un  pape  prisonnier  a  Savonc,  d'apr^s 
des  documents  inedits,  four  articles. 
March  10 — L.  JouiiERX  :  La  coali- 
tion de  1701  contre  la  France. 

Journal  des  Savants. — March — E.  Eenan  : 
LHnscription  de  Misa. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — February  15 — Vicomte 
d'Avenel  :  Richelieu  et  les  protestants 
frangais  apris  la  Rochelle.  April 
15 — J.  Zeller  :  Rodolphe  de  Habs- 
bourg,  fondateur  de  la  maison  d'Au- 
triche. 

La  Bevolution  Fran9aise.  —  January — 
F.  A.  AuLARD  :  La  commission  extra- 
ordinaire   de     VassembUc     legislative. 

A.  DuvAND  :    L' insurrection  et   le 

siege  de  Lyon  [1793]. V.  Jeanvrot  : 

Pierre  Suzor,  eveque  constitutionnel  de 

Tours,    continued. F.   A.   Aulard  : 

Documents  inedits  :  Les  premiers  actes 
diplomatiques  du  conseil  executif  pro- 
visoire  [aout  1792].  ==  February  & 
March — The  Same  :  Documents  inedits : 


Le  registre  des  deliberations  du  conseil 
executif  provisoire  [13  aoflt-22  septem- 
bre  1792].  =^  April — P.  Gaffabel  : 
L^opposition  militaire  sous  le  consulat. 

Bevue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littera- 
tVLTe.  — February  21 — A.  Hauvette  : 
Holder's  edition  of  Herodotus. ==28 — 
Extracts  from  the  correspondence  of 
general  d'Arbois  [one  letter  dated  1789, 
and  four  1797].  =  March  7— E. 
MoLiNiER :  Alexandre  Lenoir  et  le 
Musee  des  Monuments  frangais. 
14 — G.  Lacour-Gayet  :  The  Mace- 
donian campaigns  of  Julius  Ccesar  [b.c. 
49-8]  .^=^28 — Tamizey  de  Lakkoqtje  & 
G.M. :  Oeffrmfs  '  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.'^=April  25 — A.  Babth  :  Le 
Bon's '  Civilisations  de  rinde.'=May 
16  —  Clermont-Ganneau  :  Notes  on 
oriental    archoiology    [from    Palestine 

and    Cyprus]. 23  —  G.    Maspero  : 

Oberziner's   '  Sun-worship  among   the 

ancient    natioris    of    the    east.' J. 

PsiCHARi :  Miliarakis's  Topography  of 
Argolis  and  Corinth. 

Eevue  des  Deux-Mondes. — February  1  d; 
March  1 — C.  Eocsset  :  La  premiere 
expeditio7i  de  Constantino  [Algerie],  dx. 

15  dMarch  1 — H.  Taine  :  Napoleon 

Bnnapn.rfp. April    1 — C.    EOUSSET  : 

Le  gouvernetnent  du  marechal  VaUe  en 

Algerie    [1837-1840]. T.    Hamont  : 

Le  proc6s  de  Lally-Tolendal. 

Bevue  de  Geographie. — February — H. 
MoNiN  :  La  France  et  le  ressort  du 
parlement  de  Paris  [1789].^=^ilfarc7i  & 
April — P.  Gaffarel  :  La  decoicverte  dzi 
Canada  par  les  Frangais :  Verazzani, 
Cai'tier,  et  Roberval.  =^=  April — L. 
Drapeyron  :  Projet  d' etablissement  en 
Afriqjte  [1790]. 

Bevue  de  la  aevolution.  —  February- 
April — A.    Taine  :     La    Provence    en 

1791-2. March — Siige    de    Genes, 

tentative  de  ravitaillement    [messidor, 

an  viii]. April — H.  d'Ideville  :  La 

bourgeoisie  de  1830  et  la  Ugende  de  '89. 


II,   GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 


Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift,  Ivii.  3. 
Munich. — T.  Mommsen  :  Der  Eechen- 
schaftsbericht  des  Augustus  [regarding 
the  Ancyra  inscription  not  as  a  sepul- 
chral monument,  but  as  an  '  account ' 
of  the  emperor's  public  acts,  drawn  up 
probably,  in  its  original  form,  previously 

to  the  defeat  of  Varus]. A.  Philippi  : 

Some  points  in  the  history  of  Aid- 
biades. L.  Erhardt  :  On  the  bio- 
graphy of  Karl  Friedrich  Eichhom. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft,  viii.  2.  Munich. — P.  Schanz  : 
Tlie  year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment 

[placed  A.D.  58] H.  Denifle  prints 

the  report  of  the  disputation  of  Pablos 
Christiani  and  R.  Mose  Nachmani 
[1263]  with  other  documents,  bulls,  <fec., 
bearing  on  the  subject K.  Onkel  : 


Tlie  appointment  of  duke  Ferdinand  of 
Bavaria  as  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  [describing  the  long  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  1588-1595] 

F.  DiTTRicH  prints  new  documents 
bearing  on  tJie   biography  of   Gasparo 

Contarini H.  Finke  shows  from  a 

Palatine  manuscript  at  Rome  that 
Dietrich  von  Niem,  and  not  Pierre 
d'Ailly,  was  the  autlwr  of  the  anony- 
mous tract  called  '  De  necessitate  refor- 
mat ionis.' 
Maurenbrecher's  Historisches  Taschen- 
buch,  6th  ser.  vi.  Leipzig. — B.  Kuglee  : 
Godfrey    of    Bouillon    [a    biography]. 

A.    HoRAWiTZ  :    The    '  Colloquia  ' 

of  Erasmus K.   Habler  :    On  the 

life  of  [Cortes]  the  first  viceroy  of 
Mexico. — —J.  AsBACH  :  Cornelius  Taci- 
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ttis  [with  a  criticism  of  his  works],  con- 
tinued from   last  year G.  Frank: 

Myst  cism  and  pietism  in  the  nineteenth 

century. S.    Lowenfeld  :     On    the 

recent  history  of  tlie  papal  archives. 
G.  VON  Below:  Administrative  re- 
organisation in  the  German  territories 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Neues  Archiv  der  Oesellschaft  fiir  &ltere 
Deutsche  Geschichtskunde,  zii.  3. 
Hanover. — W.  Gundlach  :  Synopsis  of 
the  materials  for  the  section  of  '  Epi- 
stolcB  '  of  the  Frankish  time  in  prepa- 
ration for  the '  Monumenta  Germanice,'' 
concluded  [printing  a  new  letter  of 
Alcuin] .  E.  Sackur  :  On  the  bio- 
graphies of  Majoltis. B.  Gebhakt  : 

The  '  Confutatio  primatus  papce '  [as- 
signing the  work  to  Matthias  Doring, 

who    died    in   1469] W.   Lippebt  : 

The  capitulary  of  the  emperor  Lothar  I 
of  the  year  846  [printing  the  text  with 
collation] F.  Kuhn  :  On  the  criti- 
cism of  Albert  of  Aachen  [discussing 
the  historical  value  of   his  chronicle]. 

0.  Eademacheb  :    Aventinus   and 

the  Hungarian  chronicle  [showing  the 
extent  of  his  obligations  to  this  source]. 
K.  Lehmann  :  On  a  Paris  manu- 
script [nouv.  acq.  204]  of  old  German 

laws W.  ScHUM  :  On  the  '  Miracula 

Burchardi  III  archiepiscopi  Magde- 
burgensis.^ 

£.  B.  Akademie  der  Wissent'Chaften  zu 
Mlinchen  :  Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.- 
philol.  und  hist.  Classe,  1886,  4.— 
A.  VON  Brinz  :  On  the  iiature  of  the 
Roman  'fiscus  '  [examining  the  changes 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  became  identified  with 

the    '  aerarium  '] F.    von    Loher  : 

German  law  under  the  Frankish  empire 
[tracing  the  origin  and  decline  of  the 
national  law-books,  the  compilation  of 
the  capitularies,  and  the  influence  of 
the  church  on  both].=1887,  1.— 
E.  ScHoLL :  Festival  commissions  at 
Athens  [illustrated  from  a  recently  dis- 
covered inscription] F.  von  Gbego- 

Kovius  :  Tlie  Boeotian  campaign  of  the 
Catalan  Company  [1309]  and  the  battle 

of    the    Cephissus    [a    narrative]. 

J.  Friedrich  :  On  tlie  history  of  Ebruin, 
mayor  of  the  palace,  in  connexion  with 
the    '  Vita    s.   Leodegarii '    [defending 

Ebruin] Unger  :  On  the  chronology 

of  Zeno  the  philosopher  and  of  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas  [with  a  table  of  the 
accessions  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
from  Philip  II  to  Perseus]. 

Treitschke  &  Delbriick's  Freussische  Jahr- 
biicher,  lix.  4-6. — April-June.  Berlin. 
T.  V.  T. :  The  strategy  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war   [1877-1878],  concluded. 

H.  VON  Treitschke  :  The  political 

monarchy    of    Frederick    the    Great's 

'  Anti-Macchiavell.' H.   Delbrcck  : 

The  engagement  at  Langensalza  [1866] 
and  general  Vogel  von  Falckenstein  [a 
sharp   criticism    of    the  general] 


T.  ScHiEMANN :  St.  Nicolaus  in  Reval, 
a  study  in  the  church  life  of  the  fif- 
teenth   century L.    Goldschmidt  : 

ObituMry  notice  of  Otto  Stobbe  [f  19  May]. 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  ix.  1.  —  May.  Gotha. 
C.  Erbes  :  St.  Ccecilia,  in  connexion 
with   tlie  papal  crypt  and   tlie  oldest 

church  at  Rome H.  Virk  :  Melan- 

chthon's  political  attitude  at  the  diet  of 

Augsburg  [1530],  first  article C.  A. 

WiLKENS  contributes  a  survey  of  the 
literature  of  1848-1886,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  Spanish  protestantism  in 

the  sixteenth   century. H.   Haupt  : 

On  the  history  of  the  Flagellants  [in 

Germany  in  1454] L.  Schulze  :  On 

the  Thomas  a  Kempis  question  [treating 

of  the  manuscripts] W.  Tesdobpf: 

On  the  genuineness  of  the  date  of  the 

edict  of   Worms  of  8   May  1521 

J.  Ney  :  On  the  history  of  the  diet  of 
Spires  [1529],  second  article  [docu- 
ments].  E.  Stern  :   On  the  date  of 

Erasmus's  birth  [placing  it  in  1466]. 

Dove  &  Friedberg's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kir- 
chenrecht  xxii.  1. — Freiburg -im-Breis- 
gau. — W.  Martens  :  On  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  papal  chair  under  the 
emperors  Henry  III  and  Henry  IV,  IV. 
concluded. C.  Weiland  :  The  dona- 
tion of  Constantine  [on  its  origin, 
against  Grauert's  theory  of  its  being  a 
Frankish  production]. 

JahrbUcher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  u. 
Statistik,  IB"*? — May.  Jena.  Elster  : 
Sismondi  [biography,  with  criticism  of 
his  economic  teaching]. 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reichische  GescMchtsforscIiung,  viii.  2. 
Innsbruck.  H.  Brunner  :  Tlie  origin 
of  the  '  Sclwffen '  [showing  that  the 
supposed  first  appearance  of  the  title 
'  scabinus  '  in  a  Lombard  document  of 
774  really  belongs  to  the  year  880,  that 
the  origin  of  the  office  is  purely 
Frankish,  and  that  it  was  by  the 
Franks    that    it    was    extended    over 

other    parts     of    the    empire]. H. 

HooGEWEG :    The  crusade  of  Damietta 

[1218-1221],  first  article. S.  Stein- 

HERZ  :  Tlie  relations  of  Lewis  I  of 
Hungary  with  Clmrles  IV,  I.  [1342- 

1358]. T.  Fellner  :  On  the  history 

of  the  Austrian  central  administration 
[1493-1848],  first  article  [down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  distinct  Austrian 
hofkarzlei,  after  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror   Matthias] J.    Weizsacker  : 

On  tlie  documents  of  Charles  IVs 
treaties  with  the  Wittclsbach  dukes  at 
Eltville  [1349],  printed  in  the  pre; 
ceding  number  of  the  '  Mittheilungen.' 

K.  KoPL :   On  the  privilege  of  the 

Altstadt  of  Prague  [with  a  document]. 
A.  F.  Pbibeam  prints  a  letter  of  Taaffe 
to  Lord  Arlington  [3  June,  1668]  on 
the  policy  of  Austria  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
the  political  testament  of  the  imperial 
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ambassador,  Franz  von  Lisola  [a  satire 
in  French  verse],  both  from  the  English 
Eecord  Office ;  and  an  English  song  on 
the  delivery  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks 
[1683],  from  a  printed  tract  in  the 
British  Museum L.  Finkel  contri- 
butes a  survey  of  Polish  historical 
literature  [1880-6]. 

Ermisch's  Neues  ArcMv  fur  Sachsische 
Geschiclite  and  Alterthumskunde,  viii. 
1,  2.  Dresden.  — S.  Issleib  :  From 
Passau  to  Sievershausen  [1552-3,  in 
continuation  of  paper  in  the  previous 
volume]. — T.  Distel  prints  documents 
on  the  quarrel  of  the  lawyers  luith  the 

laity  at  Leipzig  [1574]. H.  Ermisch  : 

On  the  history  of  Freiberg  during  the 

time  of  tlie  reformation  [1525-8] 

L.  Weilaxd  :  On  the  pedigree  of  the 
Wettiner  [from  a  manuscript  at  Dres- 
den]. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Staats- 
wissenschaft,  xlii.  Tiibingen.^ Yager  : 
Financial  policy  in  the  American  civil 


war. ScHAUBE  :     Capitanei    portus 

de  Tunithi  [explained  as  indicating  not 
Pisan  officials  in  Tunis,  but  officials, 
residing   in    Pisa,   of   the   corporation 

of  merchants   trading  to    Tunis] 

RiJMELiN :    History    of   an    American 

township    [in    Ohio,    since   1800] 

Warschauer  :  Lotteries  in  Prussia 
[1703-1767,  private,  with  state  sanc- 
tion ;  1767-1794,  monopolised  by  state 
but  let  out  to  individuals ;  from  1794 
onward,  managed  by  state  for  state 
benefit]. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Katholische  Theologie,  xi. 
2.  Innsbruck.— B.  Duhr,  S.  J.:  The 
cliarges  against  father  Petre,  concluded. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Theologie,  xxx.  2.  Leipzig. — 
F.  GoRifES :  Arians  included  in  the 
official  martyrology  of  the  Roman 
church  [considered  in  connexion  with 
the  view  of  martyrdom  held  in  the 
early  church,  and  with  the  treatment 
of  heretics  in  the  west]. 


III.   GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  IKELAND 


Church    Quarterly    Review.     No.    47. — 

April — Tlie  empress  Eudocia  [based  on 

Gregorovius's  'Athenais']. The  early 

christian  ministry  and  the  Didache 
[arguing   for   an   early   date    for   this 

document] The   language   spoken 

by  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

Dublin  Review.  3rd  Series,  No.  xxxiv. 
April  —  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott  : 
Barbour's  legends  of  the  saints  [from 

Horstmann's   edition]. D.  L. :   The 

church  after   the  conquest   [review  of 

Rule's    edition    of    Eadmer]. Rev. 

C.  C.  Grant  :  Where  St.  Patrick  tvas 
born    [in    support    of     the    claim    of 

Old  Kilpatrick,  near  Dumbarton] 

J.  R.  G. :  LightfooVs  '  St.  Ignatius  '  and 
tlie  Roman  primacy Cardinal  Man- 
ning :  Review  of  Creighton's  '  History 
of  tlie.  Papacy,''  i-iv. 

Edinburgh  Review.  No,  338. — April — 
Count     Vitzthum's      '  Reminiscetices ' 

[1852-1864]. The  seventh    earl  of 

Sliaftesbury Gino  Capponi  [a  bio- 
graphy based  mainly  on  his  recently 

published     correspondence]. Con- 

der's  '  Syrian  Stone-lore '  [an  account 

of  recent  explorations] Gardiner's 

^History  of  tlie  great  civil  war,'  I. 
The  conquest  of  Burma. 

Law  Quarterly  Review.  No.  10, — April — 


Judge  W.  O'Connor  Morris  :  The 
land  system  of  Ireland  [an  historical 

review]. -J.  W.  Salmond  :  The  history 

of  contract  [down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury]  H.   Jenkyns:    Remarks  on 

certain  points  in  Diccy's  '  Law  of  the 
Constitution.' 

Quarterly   Review.      No.    328. — April  — 

The  nonjtirors Works  on  the  history 

of   Suffolk. English   history  from. 

Peel  to  Palmerston  [1835-1855,  treat- 
ing mainly  of  Walpole's  '  History,' 
III-V,  and  of  the  '  Greville  Memoirs,' 
parts  II  and  III]. 

Scottish  Review.  No  xviii. — April— 
Rev.  A  LowY :  The  apocryphal  cha- 
racter of  the  Moabite  stone  [endeavour- 
ing to   impugn   it   on  palaeographical 

and   grammatical   grounds]. J.   G. 

BouRiNOT :  French  Canada  [political 
and  descriptive  rather  than  historical]. 

D.  BiKELAs :    The  subjects  of  the 

Byzantine  empire  [a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  material  and  social  conditions  of 
Byzantine  life ;  art,  legislation,  litera- 
ture,  &c.] Thomas   of  Erceldoune 

[a  biographical  and  literary  criticism]. 

G.  Lampakes  :  Inscriptions  recently 

discovered  in  Euboea  [communicated 
with  notes  by  the  marquis  of  Bute]. 


IV.  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 


Bijdragen  voor   Vaderlandsche   Geschie- 
denis   en   Gudheidkunde.     3rd    Series, 

vol.    iii.      The    Hague R.   Fruin  : 

On  some  illnesses  of  William  the  Silent, 
from    memoranda    of    his    physician, 

Pieter  van  Foreest P.  J.  Blok  :  The 

finances  of  the  country  of  Holland  [an 
examination   of   the   financial    system 


under  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which 
was  but  slightly  altered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  a  view  to  estimating  the 
influence  of  its  pressure  among  the 
causes    which    led    to    the    rebellion 

against    Philip   II] F.    G.    Slot- 

houwer  :  '  Paepse  Stouticheden  '  [on  a 
suspected  catholic  conspiracy,  24  June 
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1734]. J.  L.  G.  Gregory  :  Doesburg 

on  the  Ijssel  [distinguishing  mentions 
of  the  place  in  historical  documents 
from  those  of  Doesburg  on  the  Rhine]. 

R.  Fruin  :    Judicial  customs  and 

ordinatices  in  Holland,  Zeeland,  and 
Utrecht  in  the  middle  ages  [dealing  with 
penalties  for  breach  of  the  peace,  with 

special  reference  to  Utrecht] J.  L. 

G.    Gregoby  :     Vice  -  Admiral    Wem,- 

berich  van  Berchem  [1580-1653] 

T.  J.  VAN  Griethuysen  :  Points  in  the 
medieval  topography  of  the  province  of 

Utrecht. P.  L.  Muller  :   Religious 

parties  at  Utrecht  [1578-9] — — G.  M. 
Slothouwer  :  Philipp,  Freiherr  von 
Stosch,  and  his  relations  with  griffier 
Frangois  Fagel  [illustrating  the  diplo- 
matic history  of   the  years   1712-15]. 


Bibliography  of  the  history  of  tJie 

Netherlands  [1885-6]. 
[essager    des   Sciences    Historiques   de 
Belgique,  1887,  1.     Ghent.— P.  Claeys 
&  J.  Geerts  :  The  ancient  fortifications 

of  Ghent.     II  [with  plates] A.  de 

ViiAMiNCK  :  071  the  territory  of  the 
Advutuci  [arguing  that  they  settled 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  b.c. 
103,  and    thence    extended    westward 

until  their  overthrow,  b.c.  53]. H. 

Delehaye  :  On  tJie  biography  of  Henry 
of  Ghent  [making  him  successively 
archdeacon  of  Bruges  and  of  Tournai], 
concluded  [with  a  list  of  his  writings]. 
— — V.  Vander  Haeghen  prints  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  Jesuits  at  Ghent 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 


V.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  xix.  1.  Flo- 
rence.— L.  Zdekauer  prints  documents 
relative  to  gambling  in  Italy,  especially 
in  Florence,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries. — P.  Rajna  :  An  in- 
scription at  Nepi  [1131]. G.  Sfobza: 

Relations  between  the  republic  of  Lu^cca 
and  the  papal  court  [chiefly  during  the 

eighteenth  century]. L.  Chiappelli  : 

On  the  age  of  the  earliest  statutes  of 
Pistoia  [placed  not  in  1107  but  from 
1177  onwards]. 

Eivista  Storica  Italiana,  iv.  1. — P.  Orsi  : 
The  year  1000  [showing  that  the  notion 
of  its  having  been  a  year  of  terror,  from 
the  expectation  of  the  immediate  end 
of  the  world,  is  not  justified  by  any 
contemporary  writers  ;  that  Abbo  of 
Fleury,  writing  in  998,  who  is  commonly 
cited  in  support  of  this  view,  referred 
to  a  sermon  which  he  heard  many 
years  earlier ;  and  that  the  popular 
view,  derived  from  Abbo,  first  found 
expression  in  Baronius  and  Trithemius, 
whence  it  has  passed  into  all  current 

modern   histories]. V.   Rossi   &   C. 

LoMBROso  :  On  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture on  revolutions  [inferring  from 
statistical  data  that  revolutions  in  all 
ages  have  been  most  frequent  in  spring 
and  especially  in  summer]. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  xiv.  1. — P. 
Rajna  :  The  tJieatre  at  Milan,  and  songs 
on  Roland  and  Oliver  [said  to  have  been 
recited  with  mimic  accompaniments  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  earlier]. 

E.  MoTTA  :  Musicians  at  the  court 

of  the  Sforza. G.B.  Intra:  History 

of    the  Palazzo  del   Te    (Tejetto)    at 

Mantua P.  Ghinzoni  :  The  column 

of  the  Porta  Vittoria  at  Milan. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xi.  4. — N.  Barone  :  Extracts  from 
the  '  Ratio  TJiesaurariortim '  preserved 
among  the  Angevin  registers  at  Naples, 
concluded      [the    present     instalment 

extends    from    1334    to    1342] -E. 

Percopo  :  The  baths  of  Puteoli,  print- 


ing a  fourteenth  century  Italian  poem 
on  their  virtues,  cfec,  with  a  prose 
version   and   glossary.      An   elaborate 

introduction  is  prefixed E.  Ndnzi- 

ante  :  The  consistory  of  Innocent  VIII 
on  Reni  of  Lorraine's  claim  on  the 
kingdom    [March     1386],    with    three 

letters  of  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza 

B.  Maresca  :  The  marine  defence  of  the 
Neapolitan  republic  down  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Caracciolo  [1799]. 

Archivio  Storico  Siciliano.  New  Series, 
xi.  2. — A.  Flaxdrina  :  Treaty  between 
the  two  Martins  [of  Aragon  and  Sicily] 
and  queen  Maria  on  the  one  side  and 
Francesco  Enrico  and  Antonio  Venti- 
miglia  on  the  other  [1396],  with  the 

text E.  Pai^aez  :  Tlie  life  of  Aria- 

deno  Barbarossa  [translated  from  an 
unpublished  version  of  the  original 
Turkish,  with  commentary  and  notes], 

concluded. V.   di   Giovanni  :  Notes 

on  the  topography  of  Palermo  in  the 
fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Archivio  Veneto,  xzxii.  1,  2. — L.  Fincati: 
The  capture  of  Constantinople  [May 
1453,  treated  with  some  use  of  Vene- 
tian materials] F.  Giovanni:  Fer- 

reto    dei    Ferreti,   two   articles F. 

Ambrosi  :  Carlo  EtnanuMe  Madruzzo, 

bisJwp    of    Trent     [1599-1658]. E. 

SiMONSFELD  &  V.  Belemo  :  Elevcnth- 
century  documents  relating   to   Bron- 

dolo  and    Chioggia A.   Mabcello  : 

The  first  imprisonment  of  the  con- 
dottiero  Giovan  Paolo  Manfrone  [with 

documents]. L.   Fincati:    TJie   loss 

of  Negropont  [July  1470,  a  narrative]. 
-— — B.  Cecchetti  :  Notes  on  schools 
and  studies  in  Venice  in  the  fourteenth 

and    fifteenth    centuries V.    Mar- 

CHESi:  On  a  proposal  made  to  the 
Venetians  by  Henry  IV  for  the  recovery 

of  Cyprus  [1607-1608] F.  Berlan  : 

Memorial  to  the  senate  at  Turin  on  the 
position  of  Venetian  representatives  at 
the  '  acts  '  of  the  inquisition  [Nov.  1746]. 
B.  C:  Notes  on  Venetian  antiquities. 


I 
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VI.  EUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  E.  Mobfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina). — March^April- 
May — Catherine  II  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Sivedcn  [letters  and  orders 
during   the   years   1788-89  containing 

valuable     new    material]. March- 

April — N.  KoLMAKov  :  The  family  of 
tlie  counts  Strogonov,  1752-1787  [gives 
an  interesting  account  of  one  of  the 
great  Russian  historical  familiea]. 
March — K.  Detlov  :  James  Koulniev 
[an  account  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
war  against  Napoleon  in  1812].^= 
April — Prof.  D.  Ilovaiski  :  The  acqui- 
sition of  Pskov  and  Smolensk  by  Basil 
III  [a  careful  study  of  important 
events  in  Eussian  history  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century]. 

M.  KoLCHiN :  Aide-de-Camp  Shumski 
at  Solovctzki,  1836- 1851  [stories  of  the 
conduct  of  a  son  of  the  notorious 
Arakcheiev  while  in  confinement  there 

for  various  malpractices] Prof.  D. 

KoKSAJiov :  An  unpublished  paper  by 
Constantine  Kavclin  on  the  emancipa- 
tion   of    the    serfs,    1857-1864. 0. 

Heufelder  :  A  surgeon's  recollections 

of  Skobelev    [continued] . May — A. 

Bruckner  :  Correspondence  of  Catherine 
II  with  Zimmermann,  1784-1791  [the 
author  of  the  once  celebrated  work  '  on 
Solitude,'  whom  she  tried  to  induce  to 

visit  Eussia]. V.  Eozhkov:  Reports 

made  to  the  treasury  about  Nikiia 
Demidov  [the  great  iron-master  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century ;  he  was 
accused  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by 
not  paying  the  proper  duties]. 

Viestnik  Istoricheski  [The  Historical 
Messenger]. — March — P.  Usov:  Female 
ascetics  [continued,  sketches  of  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  of  the  Old  Believers]. 


March-May — D.  Eudin  :  Episodes  in 
the  political  life  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  dnring  the  last  thirty 
years  [descriptions  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  people  under  the 
Turkish  yoke,  taken  chiefly  from  the 

accounts   of   Hilferding]. A.   Lona- 

CHEVsKi :  Ideas  about  tJie  tzar  current 
among  the  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  [a 
collection      of      historical     anecdotes 

gathered  on  the  spot] Y.  Kanevski: 

An  episode  of  the  revolt  of  the 
military  colonists  in  1831.  [These 
military  colonies  were  established  by 
Arakcheiev  and  were  very  unpopular. 
The  account  is  from  personal  ex- 
periences].=z^^riZ — E.  Markov  :  The 
wizard  in  the  rural  districts  [an 
account  of  some  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  Eussian  peasants,  with  strange 
survivals  of  paganism;  an  interesting 

contribution    to   folk-lore]. A  page 

from  the  history  of  the  Russian 
chancery  [some  curious  extracts  from 
the   secret   archives  of  the   beginning 

of  last  CRntnry]. Mn.y — A.  Malshin- 

SKi :  Our  press  in  its  historico-economi- 
cal  development ;  the  governmeiit  mono- 
poly during  two  centuries  [valuable  for 

the  history  of  the  press  in  Eussia]. 

V.  Abaza  :  An  Embassy  to  Sweden  in 
1873  [from  personal  recollections,  the 
author  having  accompanied  the  em- 
bassy sent  from  Russia  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  present  sovereign  Oscar  II]. 
N.  Pavlitschev  :  Some  character- 
istics of  Count  Berg  [personal  recol- 
lections    of    a     former    governor    of 

Warsaw] On  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 

war  [extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Count  Vitzthum]. 


VII.  SPAIN 


Boletin    de    la    Beal    Academia    de    la 

Historia,  x.  2 February — Notes  :  On 

MS.  [1609]  by  D.  Juan  de  Salazan  and 
on  the  author's  biography.  A  letter 
[1494]  of  Archbishop  Pedro  Gonzalez 
de  Mendoza  to  the  chapter  of  Toledo 
on  the  objections  raised  by  the  parish 
of  St.  Thomas  to  the  transference  of 
the  Sinagoga  mayor  of  Toledo  to  the 
order  of  Calatrava. — A  Latin  inscrip- 
tion (Hiibner  No.  5068)  found  at  Villa- 
vieja,  province  of  Badajoz  [the  Eoman 
station  of  Lacipea] E.  Toda  :  A  de- 
tailed description  of  the  tomb  of  Son 
Notim  at  Tliebes,  giving  a  catalogue  of 
the  mummies,  the  furniture  of  the 
mortuary  chamber,  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions with  translations  and  plates 

of  the  mural  paintings E.  Saavedra  : 

An   Arabic  sepulchral    hiscription  of 


1132. -F.  FiTA  prints  a  document  of 

the  council  of  Alcald  de  Henares,  15  Jan. 
1527  (Bib.  Nac.)  [fixing  the  half-yearly 
councils  for  the  future ; — of  importance 
as  proving  the  existence  of  provincial 
councils  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo] :  also 
a  bull  of  Honorius  III  [25  Oct.  1219] 
(Bib.  Nac),  prescribing  regularity  in  the 
observance  of  the  constitution  of  the 
oecumenical  Lateran  council  IV  in  this 
respect :  also  a  Jewish  conveyance  of 
1336,  Madrid.=3.  —  March  —  Notes  : 
Two  letters  of  Charles  V  to  the  depu- 
ties of  the  estates  of  Catalonia,  1539 
— (1)  appointment  of  S.  Francisco  de 
Borja  as  governor,  (2)  information  as 
to  his  journey  to  Flanders.  Descrip- 
tion of  Eoman  remains  at  Madrigalejo, 
province  of  Caceres  [the  Eoman  Eo- 
dacas]. V.  de  la  Fuente  :  Criticism 
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of  El  Sefwrio  de  Bizcaya  histdrico  y 
foral  by  A.  de  Artifiano  y  Zuricalday. 

C.  DE  Lecca  y  G.utciA :  A  note  as  to 

the  alleged  vial-enteiidu  between  Philip 
II  and  Alexander  Farnese  at  the  end  of 
1592,  with  the  text  of  the  appointment  of 
the  conde  de  Fuentes  to  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  troops  in  France  [No- 
vember 1592]. — —A.  Sainz  de  Babanda; 
A  visit  to  the  prehistoric  rock  fortress 
of  Oayangos  [in  the  province  of  Burgos. 
The  remains  consist  of  tombs  in  the 
shape  of  the  hmnan  body  covered  by 
lids,  a  staircase  to  a  circular  place  of 
assembly,  and  remains  of  dwellings.  In 
the  tombs  were  found  skeletons  and  a 

mutilated    inscription] F.    Fita  : 

The  poetess  Tecla  de  Borja,  niece  of 
Calixtus  III  (f  1459),  with  a  poem  in 
her  honour  by  the  trovador  Moss6n 
Ausias  March  and  her  reply ;    also  a 


Latin  elegy  by  Antonio  Tridentone  of 
Parma V.  de  la  Fuente  :  An  ex- 
amination of  the  remains  of  Rodrigo- 
Ximenes  de  Rada,  archbishop  of  ToledOf 
and  of  S.  Martin  de  Finojosa  in  the 
church  of  Sta  Maria  de  Huerta. 

Bevista  de  Ciencias  Histdricas,  1887, 
1. — S.  Sanpeee  y  Miquel  :  Geografia, 
topografia,  y  etnografia  de  la  costa 
atkintica  de  Espana  en  el  siglo  dvo- 
dicimo  dntes  de  Jesucristo. 

Bevista  Contemporanea. — March  15 — A. 
DE  Sandoval  :  Estiidios  acerca  de  la 
edad  media,  continued. 

Bevista  de  Espana. — Febniary  10 — J. 
Olmedilla  y  Pdio  :  De  la  vida  y  es- 
critos  del  sabio  espanol  Andris  Laguna, 

continued March  10. — R,   Santil- 

LAN :  Los  sucesos  de  1820  d  1823,  con- 
tinued. 


VIII.   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMEKICA 


Andover  Beview,  vii.  40. — April— G.  B. 
Adams  :  Origin  of  the  federal  system. 

Century,  xzxiii. — April  &  May— J.  G. 
NicoLAY  &  J.  Hay  :  Abraham  Lincoln 
[bringing  the  narrative  through  the 
presidential  election  of  1856].==^^iZ 
E.  Eggleston  :  Church  and  meeting- 
hotise  before  the  revolution  [in  con- 
tinuation of  former  articles  on  social 
life   in  the   English   North   American 

colonies]. H.  Hill:    Chickamauga, 

the  great  battle  of  the  west. May — 

K.  Blind  :  Personal  recollections  of 
Louis   Blanc   [with   notes   concerning 

Alsace  and   Lorraine] General  W. 

S.  RosECRANS  :  The  campaign  for  Chat- 
tanooga  General  W.  S.  Fullekton  : 

The    army    of    the     Cumberland    at 

Chattanooga. Memoranda  on    the 

civil  war  [criticisms  on  Longstreet's 
article  in  the  February  number  by  Col. 
W.  Allan  and  Col.  J.  S.  Mosby,  for- 
merly  in  the  confederate  army]. 

Baum's  Church  Beview.  No.  169. — 
W.  C.  WiNSLOw :  Naukratis  [a  review 
of  the  third  memoir  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  vol.  i.].  170. — 

C.  H.  Hall  :  Mexico  and  Haiti  and  the 

constitution W.  S.  Pebry  :  The  life, 

times,  and  correspondence  of  William 
White,  first  bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  v.  4. — 
M.  S.  Snow:  City  government  of  St. 
Louis J.  G.  BouRiNOT  :  Local  go- 
vernment of  Canada. 

Magazine  of  American  History,  zvii.  3. 
March — M.  D.  Conway  :  Fredericksburg 

first    and    last.     I. C.    H.    Peck: 

John  van  Buren. — C.  W.  Parsons  :  The 
first  mayor  of  Neio  York  City,  Thomas 
Willett.==^.— April — B.  E.  Martin  : 
Transition  period  of  the  American 
press.=5.  — May —  The '  White  House ' 


and  its  memories.  ■ — —William  Waddle  : 

When  did   Ohio  become  a  state  ? 

J.  G.  BouRiNOT :  Canada  during  the 
Victorian  era. 

Uagazine  of  Western   History,  v.  5 

March — B.  A.  Hinsdale  :  Legislation 
on  compensation  of  members  of  congress. 

C.  W.  Butterfield  :    Milwaukee 

[in  continuation   of  previous  articles] 

J.   HuTCHiNs:    The    underground 

railroad  [describing  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  abolitionists  in  aiding 
fugitive  slaves  to  pass  through  the 
northern  states].  =  April — H.  Rice  : 

Burr's    western    expedition D.    B. 

Read  (Q.C.  of  Canada) :  The  bench  and 
bar  of  Toronto.  IV.  [on  the  career  of 
chief  justice  Alcock]. 

New  Princeton  Beview,  iii.  Z.—  May — 
H.  Taine  :  Napoleon  Bonaparte  [second 
and  concluding  paper]. 

North  American  Beview. — May — General 
W.  T.  Sherman  :  Grant,  Thomas,  and 
Lee. 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  No. 
41. — C.  J.  Stille  :  Beaumarchais  and 
'  the  lost  million '  [a  chapter  of  the 
secret  history  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion].  W.   H.  Egle:    The  federal 

constitution  of  1787  [in  continuation  of 
previous  articles]. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  ii.  1. — 
T.  D.  Rambaut  :  Louis  RieVs  rebel- 
lion. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Harvard 
University,  i.  3. — A.  McF.  Davis  :  An 
historical  study  of  Law's  system. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  i.  ^.— April — W.  B. 

Scott  :  American  elephant  myths 

E.  B.  Washburne  :  Reminiscences  of  the 
siege  and  commune  of  Paris,  the  down- 
fall of  the  commune  [fourth  and  con- 
cluding paper]. 


The   English 
Historical    Review 


No.  VIIL— OCTOBER   1887 


The  Movements  of  the  Roman  Legions 
from  Augustus  to  Sever  us 

THE  civil  wars  between  49  and  29  b.c.  form  a  period  of  trans- 
ition between  the  military  arrangements  of  the  republic  and 
those  of  the  empire,  although  they  have  otherwise  no  important 
bearing  of  their  own  upon  the  system  which  the  empire  was  to  in- 
troduce. They  must,  however,  have  proved  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness to  Augustus  that  henceforward  a  military  support  must  under- 
lie whatever  supreme  authority  was  to  exist  at  Eome.  But  it  was 
one  thing  to  recognise  this  necessity,  quite  another  to  proclaim  it 
openly.  To  be  permanent  and  effectual  the  support  of  the  army 
must  be  unobtrusive.  For  years  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces 
the  legions  had  been  a  sight  far  too  familiar,  and  the  rest  and 
peace  which  all  hoped  for,  even  if  they  hardly  dared  expect  it, 
would  have  been  manifestly  a  delusion  if  the  vast  armies  of  the 
last  few  years  were  to  be  kept  up.^  This  was  the  problem 
which  Augustus  had  to  face  after  Actium.  Six  years  before,  indeed, 
he  had  had  to  decide  on  a  similar  though  less  important  question. 
He  had  then  taken  from  Lepidus  no  less  than  twenty  legions,^ 
including  eight  which  had  served  under  Sextus  Pompeius.  This 
had  placed  at  least  forty-four  legions^  at  his  disposal;  but  even 
with  the  final  struggle  against  Antonius  still  to  come,  he  had  de- 
cided that  so  large  an  army  was  neither  necessary  nor  consistent 
with  considerations  either  of  prudence  or  finance.  He  accordingly 
dismissed  twenty  thousand  of  his  own  veterans,  who  had  seen  ten 

'  After  the  battle  of  Mutina  Octavian  had  seventeen  legions,  Antonius  sixteen, 
Lepidus  ten,  Brutus  and  Cassius  seventeen.     Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltung,  ii.  444. 
'  Suet.  Aug.  16.    Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  v.  123,  gives  twenty-two  as  the  number. 
'  Appian,  loc.  cit.  v.  127. 
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years'  service,  all  those  of  Pompeius/  and  probably  many  which  had 
belonged  to  Lepidus,  leaving  himself  perhaps  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  for  the  conflict  which  could  not  long  be  avoided.  The  army  of 
Antonius,  as  the  evidence  of  coins  with  tolerable  certainty  ^  proves, 
consisted  of  thirty  legions,  and  therefore,  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Augustus  found  himself  in  possession  of  at  least  fifty.  That  this 
number  must  be  diminished,  and  largely  diminished,  there  could  be 
no  question ;  but  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  eastern  frontier  was 
certainly  such  as  called  for  careful  consideration  before  letting  slip  the 
opportunity  which  the  presence  of  so  large  an  army  offered  for 
striking  a  decisive  blow  in  the  direction  of  Parthia.  For  a  genera- 
tion Armenia  had  been  practically  a  client  of  Eome,  though  an 
oriental  kingdom  alike  in  its  history,  tendencies,  and  geographical 
position.^  It  seemed  evident  that  conditions  so  anomalous  must  be 
provocative  of  continual  ruptures  with  Parthia,  and  Augustus  with 
his  strong  will  and  unfaltering  resolution  might  have  put  an  end 
perhaps  once  for  all  by  a  decided  blow  to  a  state  of  tension  which 
the  vague  schemes  of  Antonius,  so  ill  carried  through,  had  only  made 
more  dangerous.  But  the  policy  of  the  empire  was  to  be  peace, 
and  Augustus,  possibly  with  regret,  let  the  opportunity  pass,  and 
though  he  did  not  renounce  the  Eoman  pretensions  to  interfere 
with  Armenia,  he  left  an  army  in  Syria  quite  inadequate  to  take  a 
commanding  position  in  case  of  need.'''  Nor  was  this  absence  of  a 
forward  policy  confined  to  the  east.  On  the  Danube,  it  is  true 
the  undefined  and  precarious  frontier  of  Illyricum  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  one  more  capable  of  defence  against  the  Dacian  and 
Sarmatian  tribes ;  ^  but,  the  frontier  once  regulated,  the  attitude  of 
the  empire  was  to  be  everywhere  passive  and  defensive.  The 
maxim  which  he  handed  on  to  Tiberius,  Augustus  practised  himself 
from  the  commencement.  The  legions,  henceforth  to  constitute  a 
regular  standing  army  with  definite  winter-quarters  or  standing- 
camps,  were  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  empire  out  of  sight  of 
the  city  and  Italy,  out  of  sight  even,  except  perhaps  in  Syria,  of 
the  chief  provincial  towns,  but  obviously  not  out  of  reach  should 
the  authority  of  the  principate  need  support.  Accordingly  Augustus 
determined  to  reduce  his  army  to  the  smallest  size  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  frontiers  and  the  possible  need  of  an  armed  main- 
tenance of  his  own  position.  Of  the  number  and  disposition  of  the 
legions  which  were  maintained  our  chief  knowledge  is  gained  from 
the  passage  in  Tacitus  ^  referring  to  the  year  23  a.d.,  in  which  he 

*  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  12-14. 

*  Cohen,  i.  26-65.      Mommsen,  Bes  GesUz  Div.  Aug.  75. 

*  On  position  of  Armenia  see  the  admirable  ninth  chapter  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Mommsen's  Roman  History. 

'  Under  Quintilius  Varus  there  were  only  three  legions  in  Syria.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud, 
II.  iii.  1. 

B  Mommsen,  Bes  Gestcs  Div.  Aug.  ch.  zzx.  **  Ann.  iv.  5. 
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informs  us  that  Tiberius  then  had  twenty-five  legions,  and  of  these 
he  gives  the  numerical  distribution  among  the  provinces,  though 
without  mention  of  their  distinguishing  number  or  cognomina. 
These,  however,  from  other  sources,^"  we  know  to  have  been  the — 
I  Germanica,^^  II  Augusta,  III  Augusta,  III  Gallica,^^  III  Cyrenaica,^' 
IV  Macedonica,^*  IV  Scythica,^^  V  Alauda,'^  V  Macedonica,  VI 
Victrix,  VI  Ferrata,  VII  (afterwards)  Claudia,  VIII  Augusta,  IX 
Hispana,^'^  X  Fretensis,^^  X  Gemina,  XI  (afterwards)  Claudia,  XII 
Fulminata,  XIII  Gemina,  XIV  Gemina,  XV  Apollinaris,  XVI 
Gallica,  XX  Valeria  Victrix, i^  XXI  Eapax,  XXII  Deiotariana.^" 
A  little  further  examination  of  these  legions,  however,  throws  some 
additional  light  upon  the  military  arrangements  during  the  time  of 
Augustus  himself.  In  the  first  place  it  is  almost  certain  that 
legions  XXI  and  XXII  were  created  after  the  disaster  to  Varus 
in  9  A.D.  We  know  from  Dion  Cassius^^  and  Suetonius  ^2  that 
fresh  troops  were  enrolled  then,  partly  from  freedmen,^^  while 
Tacitus  in  describing  the  mutiny  of  the  lower  German  army,  con- 
sisting of  legions  I,  V,  XX,  XXI,  says  that  the  impulse  was  given 
by  the  vernaciila  tnultitudo  ^^  lately  enrolled  in  the  city.  Now 
the  V,^  XX,^  1 2^  certainly  existed  before,  and  therefore  the  XXP* 
must  have  been  the  one  newly  created.  The  XXII"<^  was  certainly 
not  created  before  the  XXP*,  and  its  name  Deiotariana  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  formed  from  what  had  formerly  been  the  army  of 
Deiotarus,  some  of  whose  troops  were  probably  employed  by  the 
Eomans  after  his  death,  though  not  formed  into  a  regular  legion 

'•  In  most  cases  they  are  identified  by  other  passages  in  the  Annals.  The  cogno- 
mina, if  nowhere  stated  by  Tacitus,  are  known  from  inscriptions.  For  the  eight 
German  legions  see  Ann.  i.  31,  37,  and  Henzen,  6453.  The  three  in  Spain  rest  mainly 
on  the  evidence  of  coins.  See  Florez,  Medallas  de  las  Colonias  de  Espana,  i.  tab.  vi, 
i.  viii.  8  ;  also  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  58,  and  Willmann,  1017.  For  the  two  in  Africa,  see 
Ann.  iv.  23,  and  Orelli,  8057.  For  the  two  in  Egypt,  see  Henzen,  6158,  and  Orelli, 
519  ;  conf.  also  Tac.  Hist.  v.  1.  For  the  four  in  Syria,  see  Tac.  Anii.  ii.  79,  ii.  57, 
XV.  6,  and  Hist.  iii.  24.  For  the  two  in  Pannonia,  Anii.  i.  16,  the  two  in  Mcesia,  Hen- 
zen, 6938,  and  C.  I.  L.  iii.  1698,  and  the  two  in  Dalmatia  from  Dion  Cassius,  Ix.  15. 

'*  This  cognomen  is  found  in  only  one  inscription, 

'*  Probably  levied  originally  in  Gaul. 

'3  Belonging  to  Lepidus's  African  army. 

'■'  Mommsen  thinks  that  the  legions  called  Macedonica  were  present  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi. 

'^  Perhaps  levied  by  Julius  Ctesar  for  his  intended  campaign  against  Burebistas. 

"  Suet.  CcBsar,  24.  "  Originally  levied  from  Spain. 

'*  Perhaps  so  called  from  being  present  against  Sext.  Pompeius  in  the  battle  fought 
in  the  straits  of  Messina. 

'»  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  112.  '»  Consisting  originally  of  soldiers  of  Deiotarus. 

2>  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  23,  and  Ivii.  5.       ^^  Suet.  Aug.  25.        ^  acrriKhs  6x>^os. 

^*  Ann.  i.  31.     Compare  also  orto  ah  unetvicesimanis  guintanisgtie  initio. 

"  Suet.  CcBS.  24.  -«  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  112. 

^'  The  first  legion  was  evidently  reconstituted  by  Tiberius  after  the  defeat  of  Varus, 
as  Tac.  Ann.  i.  42,  proves,  signis  a  Tiherio  acceptis  ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
first  legion  was  wanting  in  the  original  army  of  Augustus,  nor  would  its  raw  recruits 
naturally  be  sent  from  the  city. 
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till  this  emergency .2*  Next,  there  seems  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  eight  legions  XIII-XX  were  created  at  a  later  time  than 
those  from  I  to  XII.'-^^  For  (1)  no  trace  is  found  of  any  of  these 
earlier  than  6  a.d.,  (2)  none  of  them  are  mentioned  among  the 
legions  whose  veterans  Augustus  settled  in  colonies,  (3)  no  duplicate 
numbers  are  found  among  them  as  among  many  of  those  below  XII, 
and  (4)  while  the  latter  are  scattered  indiscriminately  throughout 
the  empire,  these  eight  are  all  posted  either  in  Germany  or  Illyri- 
cum.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Augustus  at  first  retained  only 
the  legions  numbered  up  to  XII,  and  that  it  was  the  unexpected 
need  of  troops  in  the  wars  on  the  Ehine  and  in  Illyricum,  and 
especially  the  formidable  rising  in  Pannonia  in  the  year  6  a.d., 
which  compelled  him  to  create  eight  fresh  legions.^"  Three  of 
these,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  were  those  destroyed  with  Varus,  and 
accordingly  these  numbers,  as  ill-omened,  never  occur  again.^^ 
Deducting  then  from  Tacitus's  list  all  those  over  XII,  we  find  that 
the  original  number  of  legions  maintained  by  Augustus  was 
eighteen,  though  by  the  retention  of  several  duplicate  numbers 
drafted  from  the  armies  of  Antonius  or  Lepidus  he  was  enabled  to 
give  his  army  the  appearance  of  consisting  only  of  twelve  legions.^'^ 
Thus  the  III  Gallica  was  probably  a  legion  of  Antonius  which  had 
served  under  him  against  the  Parthians,^  while  III  Cyrenaica  be- 
longed to  the  army  of  Lepidus  from  Africa.  Again,  while  IV 
Macedonica  had  probably  belonged  to  Augustus  since  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  IV  Scythica  had  belonged  to  Antonius  in  the  east. 
Similarly  V  Macedonica  and  VI  Ferrata  had  formed  a  part  of 
Antonius's  army,  while  of  the  two  legions  numbered  X  the  one 
called  Fretensis  had  certainly  belonged  to  Augustus  in  the  war 
against  Sext.  Pompeius,  while  X  Gemina  was  probably  added  from 
one  of  the  other  armies. 

The  method  by  which  these  legions  were  recruited  has  lately 
had  much  light  thrown  upon  it  by  Mommsen  ('  Hermes,'  xix.),  who 
shows  that  the  broad  statement  that  the  legionaries  were  taken  from 
citizens  and  the  auxiliaries  from  peregrini  needs  much  qualification. 
Under  the  republic  the  military  commanders  had  gradually  acquired 
the  right  of  granting  the  civitas  to  peregrini  on  their  enlistment,  a 
usage  which  in  the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars  was  carried  to  a  great 

^*  We  shall  see  below  that  both  Nero  and  Vitellius  had  recourse  to  whole  troops  of 
peregrini  when  they  needed  additional  forces  in  the  civil  wars. 

^  Mommsen,  Bes  Gestce  Div.  Aug.  70, 

*"  Suet.  Aug.  25 :  Libertino  milite  .  .  .  bis  usus  est,  semel  ad  prcBsidium  colo- 
niarum  Illyricum  contingentium,  iterum  ad  tutelam  ripce  Rheni  flwniuis. 

"  The  XVIII""  and  XIX""  legions  alone  are  definitely  mentioned  as  having  been 
with  Varus.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  60,  C.  I.  Bh.  260,  but  there  is  no  practical  doubt  about 
the  third. 

**  For  the  names  of  many  which  he  disbanded  see  Marquardt,  Staatsverw.  ii.  p.  445. 

33  Tac  Hist.  iii.  2. 
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length,  and  whole  legions,  called  legiones  vernaculce,  were  in  this 
way  enrolled.  Augustus  discontinued  the  practice  in  this  wide 
extent,  except  in  such  crises  as  the  defeat  of  Varus,  but  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  full  right  of  enlisting  peregrini  into  the  legions, 
granting  them  at  the  same  time  the  Eoman  civitas.  The  evidence 
of  inscriptions  tends  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the  oriental  and  Egyptian 
legions  were  recruited  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  espe- 
cially from  Galatia,  a  part  where  the  civitas  must  have  been  especi- 
ally rare,  while  the  western  and  African  legions  depended  mainly 
upon  Italy  and  the  west.  This  fact  not  only  explains  the  infrequent 
changes  of  legions  between  east  and  west,  but  also  the  incapacity 
and  want  of  discipline  so  often  shown  by  the  eastern  legions,  which 
requh'ed  on  critical  occasions  to  be  reinforced  by  the  sterner  legions 
of  the  west. 

Of  the  Augustan  legions  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Ehine  and  Danube  frontiers.  In  the  former  the  cam- 
paigns of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  at  one  time  extended  Eoman 
influence,  if  not  Eoman  administration,  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  Camps 
were  established  at  Mogontiacum,  Bonna,  Vetera,  and  Alesio,  whilst 
the  legions  quartered  in  them  had  the  double  duty  of  keeping  down 
the  German  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  being  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  check  any  rising 
among  the  Gallic  cantons. ^^  Towards  the  Danube  Augustus  gave  an 
entirely  new  frontier  to  the  empire.  Pushing  his  armies  forward 
from  Aquileia  towards  the  north-east,  he  checked  the  incursions  of 
the  Dacian  tribes,  and  gradually,  in  place  of  the  loosely  organised 
and  vaguely  bounded  Illyricum,  he  established  three  important 
military  provinces  of  the  first  rank,  Dalmatia  or  Upper  Illyricum, 
Pannonia  or  Lower  Illyricum,  and  Mcesia.^^  These  provinces  were 
guarded  by  seven  legions  :  camps  were  formed  at  Siscia,  Carnuntum, 
Poetovio,  Sirmium,  Delminium,  and  Burnum,  whilst  the  Danube  was 
made  the  political,  though  hardly  yet  the  military,  frontier .^^  These 
forward  movements  had  not  been  accomplished  without  reverses, 
and  in  6  a.d.  the  determined  revolt  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  was  only 
put  down  by  rallying  most  of  the  military  forces  of  the  empire 
to  the  scene  of  action.  In  Spain  the  obstinate  though  desultory 
resistance  of  the  tribes  of  the  Astures  and  Cantabri  necessitated  the 
presence  of  three  legions  posted  mainly  in  the  north-west,  nor  could 
this  force  be  diminished  before  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  the  east, 
as  we  have  seen,  Augustus  had  decided  on  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  and  for  this  purpose  four  legions  were  considered  to  be  suffi- 
cient.^^     We  may  then,  with  much  probability,  though  not  with 

'*  In  Gaul  itself  only  1200  troops  were  stationed  at  Lugdunum. 
^  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gescli.  v.  cap.  1.       ^^  Mommsen,  Bes  GestcB  Div.  Aug.  cap.  xxx. 
*'  Under  Varus  there  were  three  only,  one  having  been  summoned  to  help  Tiberius 
in  Pannonia. 
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absolute  certainty,  assume  that  just  previous  to  the  defeat  of  Varus 
the  legions  were  posted  as  follows  : — 

Lower  Germany :  I  (afterwards  Germanica),  V  Alauda,  XVII,  XVIII, 

XIX. 
Upper  Germany :  ^^  II  Augusta,  XIII  and  XIV  Gemina,  XVI  Gallica. 
Pannonia:^^    VIII    Augusta,    IX    Hispana,    XV    ApoUinaris,    XX 

Valeria  Victrix.'*° 
Dalmatia :  VII  and  XI  (afterwards  Claudia). 
Mcesia :  IV  Scythica,  V  Macedonica. 
Spain :  IV  Macedonica,  VI  Victrix,  X  Gemina. 
Syria :  III  Gallica,  VI  Ferrata,  X  Fretensis,  XII  Fulminata. 
Africa :  III  Augusta. 
Egypt :  III  Cyrenaica.^' 

Then  in  9  a.d.  followed  the  disaster  in  Germany  and  the  loss  of 
legions  XVII,  XVIII,  and  XIX.  To  replace  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
Augustus  hastily  raised  XXI  Eapax  which  was  despatched  to  Lower 
Germany,  whilst  XX  Valeria  Victrix,  with  a  recently  gained  reputa- 
tion and  cognomen,  was  transferred  from  Pannonia  to  the  same 
quarter,  the  other  new  legion  XXII  Deiotariana  being  sent  to  rein- 
force the  one  legion  already  in  Egypt. 

On  the  death  of  Augustus  a  mutiny  arose  among  the  three 
Pannonian  legions  VIII,  IX,  and  XV,  who  demanded  increase  of 
pay ,^2  dismissal  after  sixteen  years'  service  instead  of  twenty,  and  ex- 
emption from  being  retained  siib  vexillo  after  dismissal.'*'  A  similar 
mutiny  arose,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  in  Lower  Germany,  when 
the  legions  XXI,  V,  I,  and  XX  were  under  the  command  of  Aulus 
Csecina,  while  their  example  was  followed,  though  with  less  violence, 
by  those  in  Upper  Germany,  II,  XIII,  XIV,  and  XVI.  Not  without 
difficulty  were  these  mutinies  put  down,  in  Pannonia  by  the 
younger  Drusus,  in  Germany  by  Germanicus,  who  gave  his  legions 
the  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  character  by  a  series  of  cam- 
paigns beyond  the  Ehine.  In  this  region,  however,  the  defeat  of 
Varus  had  produced  an  important  change  of  policy.  All  thoughts 
of  extending  the  frontier  to  the  Elbe  seem  to  have  been  given  up, 
and  though  posts  were  still  held  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine, 
and  though  Germanicus  was  allowed  to  lead  his  lately  mutinous 
legions  again  and  again  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  Tiberius  was  not 
to  be  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  general  into  any 
permanent  deviation  from  the  decision  of  Augustus,  and  from  the 

"*  The  two  Germanies  were  not  formally  separated  as  early  as  this. 

^  The  usual  number  was  three,  but  an  extra  legion  still  remained  after  the  re» 
hellion. 

«"  Veil.  Patere.  c.  ii.  112. 

*'  Egypt  had  at  first  had  three  legions,  but  two  were  sent  against  the  Illyrian  in- 
surgents, and  were  afterwards  replaced  by  the  new  legion  XXII  Deiotariana.  Monmisen, 
Gesch.  vol.  V.  p.  592,  and  Ees  Gestce  Div.  Aug.  p.  72. 

*^  Viz.,  a  denarius  per  diem  instead  of  10  asses.  *^  Tac.  Ann.  i.  31. 
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year  17  a.d.,  when  Germanicus  was  recalled,  the  Rhine  remained 
practically  the  frontier  for  nearly  seventy  years.  Eight  legions 
were,  however,  still  retained  as  the  normal  military  force,  from  this 
time  definitely  divided  into  two  armies,  and  placed  under  the 
legates  respectively  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  Legions  I  and 
XX  were  stationed  at  Bonna,^*  V  and  XXI  at  Vetera,  II  and  XVI  at 
Mogontiacum,  and  XIII  and  XIV  probably  at  Argentoratum  and 
Vindonissa. 

Tiberius  rigidly  adhered  to  the  maxim  of  Augustus  not  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  accordingly  in  his  reign  the 
movements  of  the  legions  were  few  and  unimportant.  In  28  a.d. 
some  hostile  movements  of  the  Frisii  on  the  sea  coast  east  of  the 
Ehine  for  a  time  necessitated  the  presence  of  both  German  armies 
on  the  spot,  though  in  what  numbers  we  are  not  able  to  say,  as  it 
was  the  custom  in  such  cases  to  send  only  vexillationes*^  from  the 
more  distant  legions.  Some  years  earlier  the  rising  of  the  Numidian 
Tacfarinas  had  necessitated  the  reinforcement  of  the  legio  III 
Augusta  by  the  IX  Hispana  from  Pannonia,  which  remained  in 
Africa  from  20  a.d.  till  24  a.d.-*^  In  the  east,  Cappadocia  was 
organised  as  a  province  by  Germanicus  in  17  a.d.  and  the  Eoman 
frontier  pushed  to  the  Upper  Euphrates,  but  Roman  legions  were  not 
yet  permanently  posted  in  this  region.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
reign,  the  death  of  Artaxias  of  Armenia  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Parthian  king  Artabanos  necessitated  a  forward  movement  of  the 
Syrian  legions  under  L.  Vitellius,  which  ended  before  the  old 
emperor's  death  in  the  submission  of  Artabanos,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Eoman  candidate  Mithridates  as  king  of  Armenia.'*'' 

The  position  of  the  legions  under  Tiberius  then  was  as  follows  :"**— 

Lower  Germany :  I  Germanica,  V  Alauda,  XX  Valeria  Victrix,  XXI 

Rapax. 
Upper  Germany  :  II  Augusta,  XIII  and  XIV  Gemina,  XVI  Gallica. 
Pannonia :  VIII  Augusta,  IX  Hispana,'*^  XV  ApoUinaris. 
Dalmatia :  VII  and  XI  (afterwards  Claudia). 
MoBsia :  IV  Scytliica,  V  Macedonica. 
Spain :  IV  Macedonica,  VI  Victrix,  X  Gemina. 
Syria :  IV  Gallica,  VI  Ferrata,  X  Fretensis,  XII  Fulminata. 
Africa :  III  Augusta. 
Egypt :  III  Cyrenaica,  XXII  Deiotariana. 

Under  Claudius  more  extensive  changes  were  made.     In  41  a.d. 

**  Tac.  Ann.  i.  16. 

*^  A  vexillatio  was  a  detachment  of  a  legion  sent  on  some  campaign  at  a  distance 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  legion.  Thus,  e.g.,  we  learn  that  vexillationes  of  the 
German  legions  at  one  time  served  in  Britain  (Henzen,  5456). 

<»  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  9.  iv.  23. 

"  Mommsen,  Eoni.  Gesch.  vol.  v.  cap.  ix.,  points  out  how  the  anomalous  position  of 
Armenia  was  the  constant  cause  of  disputes  between  the  Eomans  and  the  Parthians. 

■•*  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5.  ■"  Except  for  four  years  from  20-24  a.d. 
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the  Lower  German  legions  were  again  called  upon,  this  time  to  check 
the  incursions  of  the  Chauci,  a  fisher-folk  between  the  Ems  and  the 
Weser.  Soon  after  L.  Domitius  Corbulo  was  appointed  to  the 
command,  and  would  probably  have  soon  extended  the  Eoman 
frontier  to  the  latter  river,  had  not  strict  orders  come  from  Eome 
to  withdraw  all  legions  to  the  Rhine,  and  to  leave  the  region  on  the 
right  bank  to  the  protection  of  the  Frisii  and  Chauci  themselves. 
The  cause  of  this  backward  policy  was  the  recent  acquisition  of 
a  new  province,  and  the  consequent  need  of,  as  far  as  possible, 
limiting  the  army  in  other  quarters. 

The  conquest  of  Britain,  attempted  by  Julius  and  more  than  once 
meditated  by  Augustus,  was  hardly  an  exception  to  the  defensive 
policy  of  the  latter.  Inhabited  by  kindred  tribes  and  dominated  by 
Druidic  influences,  independent  Britain  was  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  romanised  Gaul.  Accordingly,  in  43  a.d.,  Aulus  Plautius 
was  sent  over  to  conquer  the  country.  Four  legions  accompanied 
him,  the  IX  Hispana  ^°  from  Pannonia,  the  XX  Valeria  Victrix  ^'  from 
Lower  Germany,  and  the  II  Augusta^'  and  XIV  Gemina^^  from  Upper 
Germany.  Pannonia,  where  the  frontier  was  at  this  time  quiet, 
was  left  with  two  legions  only.  To  replace  the  three  taken  from 
Germany  the  IV  Macedonica  was  moved  from  Spain  to  Upper  Ger- 
many,^^  whilst  by  the  enlargement  and  division  of  two  already 
existing  legions  two  new  ones  were  created,  the  XV  Primigenia  for 
Lower  Germany  and  the  XXII  Primigenia  ^*  for  Upper  Germany. 
The  Upper  German  legions  had  on  two  occasions  in  this  reign  to 
repel  incursions  of  the  Chatti,  which  was  henceforward  the  dominant 
German  tribe  in  this  quarter ;  first  in  41  under  the  future  emperor 
Galba,  and  then  in  50  a.d.  under  P.  Pomponius  Secundus.^^  In 
Dalmatia  a  conspiracy  made  against  the  emperor  by  the  legate 
Furius  Camillus  Scribonianus  occasioned  the  bestowal  of  the  cog- 
nomen *  Claudia '  on  the  two  legions  VII  and  XI,  which  after  a 
momentary  vacillation  finally  preserved  their  faith  to  Claudius.^*^  In 
the  east  a  desultory  warfare  was  maintained  against  Parthia  con- 
cerning Armenia,  though  not  till  the  close  of  the  reign  did  the  war 
assume  such  proportions  as  to  call  for  any  fresh  distribution  of 
troops  or  for  any  extraordinary  command.  In  the  year  54,  however, 
news  arrived  in  Eome  that  Vologeses  had  made  his  brother  Tiri- 
dates  king  of  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  was  immediately  sent  out  by 
Nero's  ministers,  Burrus  and  Seneca,  to  be  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
At  this  time  there  were  stiU  four  legions  in  Syria,  VI  Ferrata, 

«•  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  32.  *>  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  34.  "  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  44. 

«  Orelli,  1549.    Wilmann,  1429. 

**  Primigenia  was  a  cognomen  given  to  that  part  of  the  original  legion  which 
retained  the  old  eagle,  while  the  other  portion  retained  the  original  cognomen  ;  e.g. 
Deiotariana  and  ApoUinaris.  See  Grotefend,  in  Pauly's  Eeal-Encyclopadie,  vol.  iv. 
895. 

"  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  27.  *«  Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  23. 
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stationed  at  Eaphanaea,  X  Fretensis  at  Cirrhus,"  XII  Fulminata  at 
Antioch,  and  III  Gallica  at  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates.  But  the 
Syrian  legions  were  not  to  the  same  extent  as  those  on  the  Danube 
and  Ehine  massed  together  in  permanent  camps  ;  they  were  needed 
for  police  duties  in  the  large  and  restless  cities  of  Syria,  and  were 
accordingly  more  dispersed  among  the  towns  and  less  used  to  the 
discipline  and  training  of  camp  life.  Of  those  legions  Ummidius 
Quadratus,  legate  of  Syria,  retained  X  Ferrata  and  XII  Fulminata, 
while  to  Corbulo  were  assigned  in  Cappadocia  VI  Ferrata,^^  III 
Gallica,  and  a  vexillatio  of  the  X*^.-^^  Corbulo,  however,  found  his 
legions  demoralised  by  their  long  inactivity  ;  delay  was  necessary  in 
which  to  recruit  and  train  them,  while  an  efficient  legion  from 
Germany  was  sent  over  at  his  request.^"  This  was  in  all  probability 
the  IV  Scythica,  which  in  33  was  in  Moesia,*^^  but  which  Claudius 
may  probably  have  moved  temporarily  into  Upper  Germany  against 
the  Chatti.^^  With  these  three  legions  Corbulo  in  58  took  the 
offensive,  and  in  two  campaigns  took  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta 
and  subdued  the  whole  of  Armenia,  leaving  a  garrison  of  1000 
legionaries  to  support  the  new  king  Tigranes.  Meanwhile  by  the 
death  of  Quadratus,  he  became  legate  both  of  Cappadocia  and  Syria, 
and  as  Vologeses  was  still  threatening  invasion,  he  sent  two  legions, 
probably  IV  and  XII,  to  Armenia,  while  he  himself  with  the  rest 
advanced  to  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates.  Soon  after  Cassennius 
Psetus,  the  new  legate  of  Cappadocia,  arrived  and  took  the  command 
of  the  two  legions  already  in  Armenia  ^^  and  of  the  V  Macedonica, 
which  was  now  sent  from  Moesia.'^*  Psetus,  without  waiting  for  this 
latter  legion,  which  was  still  in  Pontus,*'^  and  regardless  of  the  un- 
disciplined condition  of  XII  Fulminata,  which  had  seen  no  service 
with  Corbulo,  advanced  rapidly  into  Armenia  and  was  soon  shut  up 
in  Ehandeia.  Corbulo,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  help,  sent 
1000  from  each  of  his  three  legions,  but  was  perhaps  not  as  expe- 
ditious as  he  might  have  been  to  help  a  rival  commander.  How- 
ever, Paetus  with  his  two  legions  capitulated,  and  the  senate, 
disowning  the  conditions  made  by  him,  Corbulo  was  once  more  in 
command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  east,  which  were  now  strengthened 
by  another  legion,  XV  Apollinaris,  from  Pannonia.*^*^  Sending  back 
the  two  disgraced  legions,  XII  and  IV,  into  Syria,*^^  he  led  the  VP'* 
and  IIP^,  V*^  and  XV*^,  to  Melitene  on  the  Upper  Euphrates  to  meet 
Vologeses.  He,  however,  at  the  last  moment  consented  to  let  Tiri- 
dates  do  homage  to  Eome  for  the  Armenian  throne,  and  the  war 


"  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  57.  ^^  jj^.  xiii,  38. 

^^  Ann.  xiii.  40  :  Mediis  decimanorum  dclectis. 

*"  Ann.  xiii.  35  :  Adjectaqite  ex  Gerinania  legio.  "'  C.  I.  L.  iii.  1698. 

"^  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Mommsen,  Bes  Geslce  Div.  Aug.  p.  68. 

**  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  6.  "*  Ibid.  "^  Ann.  xv.  10. 

««  Ann.  XV.  26.  "  Ibid. 
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ended  (63  a.d.)  without  any  essential  change  in  the  relations  between 
Rome  and  Parthia. 

Meanwhile  the  place  of  IV  Scythica  in  Mcesia,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Corbulo  in  54,  was  supplied  by  the  VII  Claudia  ^^  from  Dal- 
matia,  which  being  no  longer  a  frontier  province  could  well  spare 
one  of  its  two  legions.^^  When,  later  on,  the  V  Macedonica  was 
also  sent  from  Mcesia  to  Psetus  in  Cappadocia,  the  VIII  Augusta  ^° 
was  transferred  from  Pannonia  to  this  province,  whilst  the  other 
Pannonian  legion,  XV  ApoUinaris,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  just 
before  the  peace  to  Corbulo.  To  garrison  Pannonia,  Nero  probably 
moved  XIII  Gemina  from  Upper  Germany  to  Pcetovio  in  that 
province,^^  whilst  the  XI  Claudia,  though  probably  not  moved  from 
Dalmatia,^^  was  ready  at  hand  in  case  of  emergency.  At  the  end 
of  the  Parthian  war,  therefore,  the  legions  were  thus  distributed : — 

Lower  Germany :    I  Germanica,  V   Alauda,  XV  Primigenia,  XXI 

Eapax. 
Upper  Germany :  IV  Macedonica,  XVI  Gallica,  XXII  Primigenia. 
Pannonia :  XIII  Gemina. 
Dalmatia :  XI  Claudia. 
Moesia  :  VII  Claudia,  VIII  Augusta. 
Syria :  IV  Scythica,  III  Gallica,  VI  Ferrata,  X  Fretensis,  XII  Ful- 

minata,  V  Macedonica,  XV  ApoUinaris. 
Britain :  II  Augusta,  XX  Valeria  Victrix,  IX  Hispana,  XIV  Gemina. 
Spain :  VI  Victrix,  X  Gemina. 
Africa :  III  Augusta. 
Egypt :  III  Cyrenaica,  XXII  Deiotariana. 

Meanwhile  the  legions  in  Britain  had  had  some  hard  fighting  in 
the  year  61.  The  east  and  south  were  now  tolerably  secure,  and 
Suetonius  Paulinus  was  pressing  forward  against  the  Silures  in 
the  west.  The  winter  quarters  of  the  II  Augusta  were  at  Isca 
(Carleon),  those  of  XIV  Gemina  at  Viroconium,^^  those  of  XX  Valeria 
Victrix  at  Deva  (Chester),  the  main  strength  of  the  army  thus 
lying  face  to  face  with  the  Welsh  tribes,  while  the  east  was  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  garrisoned  by  the  IX  Hispana  at  Lindum, 
Camoludunum  being  held  by  the  veterans  whom  Claudius  had  settled 
there.  But  in  the  year  61,  while  Suetonius  was  absent  in  the  west, 
Boadicea  at  the  head  of  her  own  people  the  Iceni  raised  a  revolt, 
the  Brigantes  were  induced  to  join,  and  soon  all  the  east  was  in 
arms.     Petilius  Cerealis  with  the  IX  legion  was  completely  de- 

**  Tac.  Hist.  i.  79,  where  Titius  Julianus,  the  legate  of  this  legion,  was  adorned  with 
the  consular  ornaments  for  victories  over  the  Boxolani. 

•*  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  xvi.  4. 

'•  Id.    Its  legate  Minucius  Eufus  was  similarly  adorned, 

"  It  was  certainly  in  Pannonia  by  the  end  of  this  reign.     Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11. 

'2  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11,  proves  that  there  was  still  a  legion  in  Dalmatia  in  69  a.d. 

'^  Hiibner  (Das  romische  Heer  in  Britannien)  argues  that  the  XIV  was  stationed 
at  Camoludunum.  I  however  follow  Mommsen  on  the  strength  (1)  of  C.  I.  L.  vii.  154 
and  155,  (2)  of  the  strategical  necessities  of  the  case. 
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feated,^^  the  veterans  at  Camoludunum  cut  to  pieces,  and  Verula- 
mium  and  Londinium  sacked.  Suetonius  did  his  best  to  remedy 
the  results  of  his  own  security,  but  was  only  able  to  muster  the 
XIV  legion  and  some  vexillarii  of  the  XX.  With  these  he  hastily 
marched  against  the  enemy,  and,  mainly  owing  to  the  bravery  of 
the  XIV  legion,  he  defeated  them.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
send  vexillarii  from  the  German  legions,^^  and  it  was  some  time 
before  confidence  was  restored. 

During  all  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  especially  towards  its  close, 
Mcesia  was  exposed  to  continual  incursions  from  the  Eoxolani, 
Sarmatse,  and  Dacians  north  of  the  Danube.  An  interesting  in- 
scription dating  from  this  reign  ^^  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  was  going 
on.  We  learn  from  it  that  Plautius  ^Elianus  transferred  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  trans-Danubian  population  to  the 
right  bank,  put  down  a  rising  of  the  Sarmatse,  took  hostages  from 
the  Bastarnae,  Eoxolani,  and  Dacians,  thus  confirming  and  extend- 
ing the  peace  of  the  province,  and  this  too  quamvis  partem  magnam 
exercitus  ad  expeditionem  in  Armeniavi  viisissetJ"^  It  was,  however, 
found  necessary  in  addition  to  the  two  legions  VII  Claudia  and 
VIII  Augusta,  which  we  have  seen  transferred  to  Mcesia,  to  send  III 
Gallica  as  well  from  Syria  ^*  as  soon  as  it  could  be  spared.  In  that 
province  the  IV  Scythica  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  III 
Gallica  as  one  of  the  regular  legions,^^  while  the  other  two  western 
legions  V  Macedonica  and  XV  Apollinaris  were  about  to  be  sent 
back  when  the  long  unsettled  condition  of  Judaea  at  last  in  66  a.d. 
led  to  an  outbreak  of  fanaticism  in  Jerusalem.  C.  Sestius  Gallus, 
the  legate  of  Syria,  marched  at  once  into  Judaea  with  XII  Ful- 
minata  and  vexillarii  of  IV  Scythica  and  VI  Ferrata.  He  was, 
however,  forced  to  make  a  disgraceful  retreat,  and  Titus  Flavins 
Vespasian  was  appointed  the  first  imperial  legate  for  Judaea.  While 
Mucianus,  the  new  legate  of  Syria,  retained  the  three  Syrian  legions 
VI,  IV,  and  XII,  Vespasian  at  once  led  forward  the  XV  Apollinaris, 
while  Titus  brought  up  from  Alexandreia  on  the  gulf  of  Issus 
V  Macedonica  and  X  Fretensis,^"  of  which  at  that  time  the  elder  Tra- 
jan was  legate.  With  these  three  legions  Vespasian  in  67  captured 
successively  Jatopata,  Jappha,  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  and  Gamala. 
During  the  winter  following  the  X  legion  lay  at  Scythopolis,  and  the 
other  two  at   Caesarea.^^      During  the  next  year   Jerusalem  was 

'*  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  32.  "  Ann.  xiv.  32  and  38.  "  Orelli,  750. 

"  Viz.  legions  IV  Scythica  and  V  Macedonica.     See  supra. 

'*  Tac.  Hist.  i.  79,  and  ii.  74.  The  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  probably  before 
the  Jewish  war  broke  out  in  66,  as  the  legion  is  not  mentioned  in  Josephus's  account 
of  the  campaign. 

'^  Mommsen,  Boni.  Gesch.  vol.  v.  p.  633  note. 

^  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  in.  i.  3,  iv.  ii.  Mommsen,  loc.  cit.,  points  out  that  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  cannot  be  the  place  meant. 

*'  Josephus,  IV.  ii.  1. 
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gradually  hemmed  in,  and  Vespasian  would  have  commenced  the 
siege  in  69  but  for  the  events  which  were  meanwhile  happening  in 
Italy. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Nero  had  conceived  vast  designs 
of  oriental  conquest.  A  grand  expedition  was  to  have  been  made 
against  the  Albanians  on  the  Caspian  and  another  against  the 
Ethiopians.  For  the  latter  vexillarii  of  the  German  legions  were 
already  sent  to  Alexandria  to  co-operate  with  the  two  legions  al- 
ready there,^^  while  for  the  former  he  had  selected  XIV  Gemina  from 
Britain  on  account  of  the  prestige  it  had  won  against  Boadicea,^' 
and  vexillarii  were  also  taken  from  Germany  and  Illyricum,^'* 
though  they  were  soon  recalled  to  put  down  the  rising  of  Vindex. 
Apparently  also  the  X  Gemina  was  removed  at  this  time  from 
Spain  probably  for  the  same  purpose,  as  we  find  that  Galba  in  69 
had  only  one  legion  there,^^  though  it  was  again  in  Spain  by  the 
next  year.^^  The  XIV  legion  had  only  got  as  far  as  Dalmatia  when 
the  death  of  Nero  put  an  end  to  all  thought  of  the  expedition. 
One  fresh  legion  was  created  by  Nero,  though  in  what  year  is  un- 
certain. This  was  called  the  I  Italica,^^  and  it  was  probably  sent  to 
Upper  Germany  in  the  place  of  the  XIII  Gemina  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  sent  to  Pannonia.  At  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  Vindex,  it  was  encamped  at  Lugdu- 
num.^^  At  the  end  of  Nero's  reign,  therefore,  the  legions  were  as 
follows : — 

Lower   Germany :    I  Germanica,  V  Alauda,  XV   Primigenia,  XVI 

Gallica.®^ 
Upper  Germany  :  IV  Macedonica,  XXI  Eapax,  XXII  Primigenia. 
Lugdunum :  I  Italica. 

Pannonia :  XIII  Gemina  and  possibly  X  Gemina. 
Dalmatia :  XI  Claudia,  and  temporarily  XIV  Gemina  Martia  Victrix.^" 
Mcesia :  VII  Claudia,  VIII  Augusta,  III  Gallica. 
Britain :  XX  Valeria  Victrix,  IX  Hispana,  II  Augusta. 
Spain :  VI  Victrix. 

Syria :  IV  Scytliica,  VI  Ferrata,  XII  Fulminata. 
Judcea :  X  Fretensis,  V  Macedonica,  XV  ApoUinaris. 
Africa :  III  Augusta. 
Egypt :  III  Cyrenaica,  XXII  Deiotariana. 

Nero's  reign  had  thus  involved  hard  fighting  in  Syria,  Britain, 
Mcesia,  and  Judaea,  but  the  successful  generals  were  treated  with 
ingratitude  or  worse.  Paulinus  was  recalled,  Plautius  Silvanus  was 
neglected,  Corbulo  was  ordered  to  end  his  own  life,  and  it  was  there- 

»*  Tac.  Hist.  i.  31,  70.  ss  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11  and  66. 

8^  Hist.  i.  6.  S5  Suet.  Galba,  10.  ^e  ^^f,  ^  53. 

«'  Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  24.  s"  Hist.  i.  59. 

^  At  some  time  before  this  XXI  and  XVI  had  changed  places,  as  we  find  from 
Tac.  Hist.  iv.  70,  that  XXI  was  now  in  Upper  Germany. 

®"  The  cognomina  were  probably  added  after  the  war  in  Britain. 
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fore  no  wonder  that  the  legions  were  discontented  and  restless.  The 
first  spark  was  lighted  in  Gaul,  where  Vindex,  governor  of  Lugdu- 
nensis,  roused  the  Sequani  to  revolt,  and  summoned  to  his  cause 
the  governors  of  Germany  and  Spain.  Galba,  then  governor  of 
Tarraconensis,  was  proclaimed  imperator  by  the  VI  legion,  but 
Verginius,  governor  of  Upper  Germany,  led  his  legions  towards 
Lugdunum  which  still  remained  faithful  to  Nero.  By  him  Vindex 
was  put  down,  but  though  he  refused  the  solicitations  of  his  legions 
who  wished  to  proclaim  him  emperor,  he  acquiesced  in  the  decision 
of  the  senate  which  acknowledged  Galba.  Galba  lost  little  time  in 
marching  to  Italy,  probably  recalling  to  Spain  the  X***  from  Pan- 
nonia,  and  taking  with  him  to  Italy  ^^  a  new  legion,  which  he  levied 
in  Spain,  the  VII  Galbiana,^^  afterwards  called  Gemina,  which, 
however,  was  at  once  sent  to  Pannonia,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  had  latterly  been  only  one  regular  legion.  On  his  arrival  in 
Italy  he  found  a  vernacula  legio  which  Nero  in  the  despair  of  his 
last  days  had  created  from  the  marines  of  the  fleet.^^  Their  re- 
quest that  Galba  would  confirm  the  creation  and  grant  an  eagle 
was  refused  at  the  time,^^  but  we  learn  from  two  diplomata  militaria^^ 
that  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  granted  the  civitas  to  those  in 
the  legion  who  had  served  twenty  campaigns,^^  and  so  no  doubt 
confirmed  its  legionary  character.^^  It  was  called  the  I  Adjutrix 
and  served  on  Otho's  side  in  the  campaigns  against  Vitellius. 

Meanwhile  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany,  disappointed  of  their 
wish  to  make  Verginius  emperor  and  displeased  at  his  recall,  showed 
symptoms  of  discontent,  especially  the  IV  Macedonica  and  XXII 
Primigenia.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  a  feeble  man  and  an  invalid,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Verginius,  while  A.  Vitellius  was  sent 
to  the  lower  province  and  immediately  began  to  make  himself 
popular  with  the  legions  by  various  indulgences,^^  in  which  he  was 
especially  helped  by  Valens,  the  legate  of  one  of  his  legions.  On 
1  Jan.,  when  the  oath  to  Galba  should  have  been  renewed,  the 
I  Germanica  and  V  Alauda  threw  stones  at  his  statues,^^  while  the 
XV  Primigenia  and  XVI  Gallica  were  also  mutinous  and  threatening. 
On  the  same  day  in  the  other  army  the  IV  and  XXII  threw  down 
Galba's  statues  and  took  the  oath  to  the  senate  and  Eoman  people 
only.  "When  this  news  was  conveyed  to  Vitellius,  he  gave  his 
troops  the  choice  of  marching  against  the  disaffected  or  choosing 

9'  Tac.  Hist.  i.  6. 

"■^  Hist.  ii.  11,  iii.  25,  and  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24.  It  was  probably  called  Gemina, 
because  the  remains  of  I  Germanica  were  drafted  into  it. 

9»  Suet.  Oalba,  12.     Tac.  Hist.  i.  41.  »*  Tac.  Hist.  i.  36,  ii.  23,  24,  48. 

95  C.  I.  L.  iii.  pp.  847-8. 

9®  The  only  legions  mentioned  in  diplomata  militaria  are  the  two  Adjutrices, 
which  consisted  originally  of  peregrini.  Otherwise  they  refer  only  to  the  auxiliary 
troops. 

"  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24.  ^  Tac.  Hist.  i.  52.  »»  Ibid.  i.  55. 
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another  imperator.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  Valens,  legate  of  the 
I  legion,  proclaimed  Vitellius  at  Cologne.  The  other  legions 
followed,  first  in  the  Lower  province,  then  in  the  Upper.  By  a 
prudent  release  of  Civilis,  a  leading  man  among  the  Batavians, 
Vitellius  gained  to  his  side  eight  cohorts  of  Batavian  auxiliaries 
formerly  attached  to  the  XIV  legion,  while  Junius  Blaesus,  the 
successor  of  Vindex  as  governor  of  Lugdunensis,  also  joined  his 
cause,  with  the  legion  lying  there,  I  Italica.^°°  More  important 
still  was  the  accession  of  the  British  legions  which  might  have 
made  a  dangerous  diversion  in  his  rear.  Though  not  coming 
over  from  their  province  in  force,  they  contributed  vexillarii  to  the 
army  of  Vitellius.  He  determined  on  a  double  march  to  Italy. 
Csecina  with  XXI  Eapax  and  vexillarii  from  the  other  three  legions 
of  Upper  Germany  was  to  proceed  by  the  Pennine  Alps,  while  Valens 
with  V  Alauda  and  chosen  bodies  from  the  other  legions  was  to  go 
by  way  of  Gaul  and  the  Cottian  Alps. 

Meanwhile  in  Eome,  Otho,  disappointed  by  the  adoption  of 
Piso,  had  won  the  affection  of  the  troops  in  the  city,  and  on  18  Jan. 
Galba  was  murdered.  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  praetorian 
guard,  and  in  March  set  forward  with  what  troops  he  had  to  meet 
the  German  armies.  There  were  at  Eome  at  this  time  a  number 
of  legionary  troops ;  vexillarii  chiefly  from  the  armies  of  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Illyricum,^"^  whilst  the  I  Adjutrix,  organised  by  Galba, 
was  also  at  hand.  By  these  and  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  7000 
gladiators  Otho  was  accompanied,  whilst  8000  troops  were  sent 
forward  from  the  four  legions  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  VII,  XI, 
XIII,  and  XIV.'°^  Vitellius  himself  remained  for  the  present  in 
Germany,  and  Valens  and  Csecina,  after  committing  many  excesses 
and  cruelties  on  their  march,  formed  a  junction  in  Italy  and  con- 
fronted Otho's  forces. ^°^  These  were  commanded  by  the  veteran 
general  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  Marius  Celsus,  who  advised  that 
a  battle  should  be  delayed  tUl  the  Illyrian  and  Mcesian  legions, 
which  had  acknowledged  Otho,^°^  should  come  up.  Otho  was  too 
impatient  to  follow  this  advice,^"^  and  the  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
fought  about  the  middle  of  April,  was  the  result.  Among  the  in- 
cidents of  the  battle  we  find  that  XXI  Eapax  and  I  Adjutrix  were 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  that  the  former,  after  at  first  losing 
its  eagle,  finally  repulsed  the  latter,'"^  whilst  the  vexillarii  of  the 
XIII  and  XIV  were  surrounded  and  driven  back  by  an  attack  of 
the  V  Alauda. 

Vitellius  himself  meanwhile  was  recruiting  the  legions  left  behind 
in  Germany.  With  more  German  soldiers  and  8000  vexUlarii  from 
the  British  legions, '°^  he  followed  his  lieutenants  into  Italy,  learning 
of  the  success  at  Bedriacum  on  his  way.     Spain  had  declared  for 

"">  Tac.  Hist.  i.  69.  ""  Id.  i.  31.  '"^  Id.  ii.  11,  24,  »»»  Id.  ii.  31. 
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him,  and  the  X  legion  was  ordered  by  Cluvius  Eufus  the  governor 
to  beat  off  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Othonian  governor  of 
Mauretania.'"^  For  the  conquered  legions  Vitellius  showed  little 
consideration.  Many  centurions  were  killed/*'^  the  legions  were 
scattered  throughout  Italy  or  mixed  with  the  conquerors,  while  the 
XIV,  whose  threatening  attitude  was  most  conspicuous,  was  sent 
back  to  Britain  in  company  with  the  Batavian  cohorts,  to  keep 
them  in  check.  This  nearly  led  to  a  battle  between  them,  and 
ultimately  the  legion  returned  to  Britain  alone.''"  I  Adjutrix  was 
gent  to  Spain,'''  and  the  XI  and  YII  sent  back  to  their  winter 
quarters  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  while  XIII  Gemina  was  ordered 
to  prepare  amphitheatres  at  Cremona  and  Bononia  for  a  gladiatorial 
display.  "2 

In  the  east,  as  we  have  seen,  Vespasian  with  his  three  victorious 
legions,  X,  V,  XV,  was  just  about  to  besiege  Jerusalem  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  events  in  Italy.  At  first  the  armies  of  Judaea 
and  Syria  acknowledged  Galba,  and  then  Otho,"^  but  on  the  arrival 
of  Titus  on  the  scene  a  change  took  place.  Whatever  jealousy 
existed  before  between  Mucianus  and  Vespasian  was  removed  by 
his  skill.  The  oriental  legions  now  began  to  reflect  on  their  own 
strength  and  to  compare  themselves  with  the  German  legions  who 
had  taken  on  themselves  to  appoint  an  emperor.  On  the  death  of 
Otho  the  oath  to  Vitellius,  though  taken,  was  taken  in  silence,  and 
they  were  evidently  ready,  if  the  word  were  given,  to  repudiate  it. 
The  example  was  given  from  Egypt,  where  Tiberius  Alexander  the 
prefect  administered  to  his  two  legions  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Ves- 
pasian. This  was  in  July,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  legions 
of  Syria  and  Judaea  did  the  same,  impelled  to  it  partly  by  the 
rumours  spread  by  Mucianus  that  the  oriental  legions  were  to  be 
sent  by  Vitellius  to  Germany  and  the  German  legions  to  the  east.""* 
Vespasian  had  thus  two  legions  in  Egypt,  three  in  Judaea,  and  four 
in  Syria ;  the  Illyrian  legions,  whose  vexillarii  had  been  conquered 
at  Bedriacum,  were  certain  to  support  him,  and  of  the  Moesian 
legions  III  Gallica,  which  had  formerly  been  in  Syria,  was  looked 
on  as  secure,  while  the  other  two  would  probably  take  the  same 
side."^ 

It  was  resolved  that  a  part  only  of  the  eastern  legions  should  be 
sent  against  Vitellius,  as  the  Illyrian  and  Moesian  legions  were  not 
without  reason  counted  upon  for  help.  Accordingly,  Mucianus 
started  with  VI  Ferrata  and  13,000  vexillarii  from  the  other 
legions."^ 

The  Illyrian  legions,  however,  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival.  The 
III  Gallica  set  the  example  to  the  other  two  Moesian  legions,"^  and 
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all  three  advanced  to  Aquileia,  at  the  same  time  inviting  the 
Pannonian  legions,  VII  Gemina  and  XIII  Gemina,  to  join  them. 
These  at  once  proclaimed  Vespasian  under  the  influence  of  Anto- 
nius  Primus,  legate  of  the  VIP^,  a  man  of  disreputable  antecedents 
but  great  energy."*  The  Dalmatian  legion,  XI  Claudia,  followed 
more  slowly  the  example  of  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  Antonius 
wrote  letters  to  the  XIV  legion  in  Britain  and  the  I  Adjutrix  in 
Spain,  which  had  both  stood  for  Otho  against  Vitellius.  Vitellius, 
now  in  Eome,  after  vainly  demanding  fresh  vexillarii  from  Britain 
and  Germany,  at  last  determined  to  send  forward  Valens  and 
Csecina  "^  with  the  now  demoralised  German'  legions.  Oaecina 
marched  first  with  V  Alauda,^^°  XXII  Primigenia,  XXI  Eapax,  and 
I  Italica,  and  vexillarii  of  the  other  four  legions,  while  Valens,  after 
in  vain  trying  to  retain  his  part  of  the  army,  remained  behind  ill. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Poetovio, 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  XIII  legion,  and,  in  spite  of  what  seemed 
more  prudent  plans,  the  advice  of  Antonius  Primus  for  an  immediate 
advance  was  adopted ;  while  in  order  to  protect  Moesia  from  the 
barbarian  tribes  the  chiefs  of  the  Sarmatae  were  entrusted  with  its 
defence.  Aquileia  was  seized,  then  Altinum  and  Patavium,  to 
which  latter  place  the  VII  Gemina  and  XIII  Gemina  were  pushed 
forward,  in  spite  of  emphatic  orders  from  Mucianus  that  no  advance 
should  be  made  beyond  Aquileia.^^^  Csecina  with  his  legions  was 
posted  near  Verona,  and  by  a  prompt  attack  might  have  over- 
powered these  two  Flavian  legions.  He  was,  however,  meditating 
treachery  towards  his  chief,  and  remained  inactive.  Soon  the  two 
Pannonian  legions  were  reinforced  by  III  Gallica  and  VIII  Augusta,'^^ 
and  Verona  was  surrounded.  The  German  legions  discovering 
Csecina's  treachery  put  him  in  chains  and  advanced  to  Cremona, 
where  XXI  Rapax  and  I  Italica  already  formed  an  advance  guard.^^ 
Antonius,  wishing  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  while  the  Vitellian  army 
was  still  without  a  general,  advanced  with  his  army  to  Bedriacum. 
A  cavalry  skirmish  between  that  place  and  Cremona  ended  in  two 
German  legions,  XXI  and  I,  being  repulsed,  and  the  whole  Flavian 
army  advancing  to  Cremona.  A  night  battle  followed.^^  Antonius 
had  five  legions,  two  from  Pannonia,  three  from  Moesia.  On  the 
Vitellian  side  all  the  eight  German  legions  were  engaged  and  vexil- 
larii from  the  three  legions  of  Britain.  The  battle  was  confused 
and  obstinate,  the  VII  Gemina  losing  no  less  than  six  of  its  chief 
centurions.  Victory,  however,  remained  with  Antonius.  After  the 
rout  of  Cremona,  the  conquered  legions  were  dispersed  through 
Illyricum,  and  the  victorious  army  continued  its  advance  towards 
Rome,  strengthened  by  the  XI  Claudia,  which  had  so  far  kept  aloof.^^^ 
The  news  of  the  victory  at  once  brought  over  to  the  victorious  party 

'"  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  86.  "»  Id.  ii.  99.  ^^  Id.  u.  100.  •*•  Id.  iii.  8. 
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Spain  with  its  three  legions,  X  Gemina,  VI  Victrix,  and  I  Adjutrix,^^*^ 
and  Britain,  where  Vespasian  was  remembered  as  having  once  been 
the  legate  of  II  Augusta.  In  Mcesia,  however,  the  Dacians  took  the 
opportunity  of  passing  the  Danube,  and  would  have  destroyed  the 
legionary  camps  had  not  Mucianus  appeared  on  the  scene  with  VI 
Ferrata,  which  he  was  leading,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Italy. ^^^ 

At  Eome  Vitellius  for  the  moment  roused  himself  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy,  but  returned  to  the  city  without  at- 
tempting to  strike  a  blow.  Antonius,  joined  now  by  Petilius 
Cerealis,  hastened  forward  eager  to  anticipate  Mucianus,  and  Eome 
was  forcibly  entered,  the  praetorian  camp  stormed,  and  Vitellius 
murdered.  On  the  subsequent  arrival  of  Mucianus  at  Eome,  serious 
events  in  Germany  at  once  claimed  his  attention ;  but  his  first  act 
was,  to  weaken  the  influence  of  Antonius  by  sending  back  his 
former  legion  VII  Gemina  to  Pannonia  and  III  Gallica  from  its 
temporary  winter-quarters  at  Capua  to  Syria. ^-^  Before  long  more 
serious  considerations  involved  greater  changes.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Ehine  the  Batavi  had  never  been  made  a  regular  part  of 
the  empire,  though  they  had  had  to  furnish  auxiliaries.  Eight 
cohorts  of  these  Batavian  forces  had  been  attached  to  the  XIV 
legion  in  Britain,  and  had  been  among  the  forces  present  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bedriacum  on  the  side  of  the  Vitellians.  They  had 
not,  however,  heartily  joined  the  German  legions,  and  it  was  only 
from  motives  of  prudence  that  Vitellius  had  freed  Civilis,  one  of 
their  chief  men,  from  imprisonment  on  a  charge  of  treason.^^^  The 
tribe  remained  disaffected  after  his  release,  and  Antonius  before 
his  invasion  of  Italy  took  advantage  of  this  and  wrote  instructions 
to  Civilis  by  an  appearance  of  revolt  to  detain  the  German 
legions  in  their  province.  With  this  aim  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  now 
commanding  in  both  provinces,  was  in  secret  agreement.^^*'  Ac- 
cordingly the  levy  ordered  by  Vitellius  was  refused  by  the  Batavians, 
who  persuaded  the  Caninefates  to  take  up  a  similar  attitude,  and  at 
the  same  time  Civilis  sent  a  message  to  stop  the  Batavian  cohorts 
who  were  at  Mogontiacum  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Eome.^^' 
Meanwhile  an  attack  was  made  on  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
Eoman  auxiliaries  stationed  on  the  Lower  Ehine.  At  so  decisive 
a  step  Hordeonius  was  alarmed,  and  sent  two  legions,  V  Alauda  and 
XV  Primigenia,  against  Civilis.  They,  however,  reduced  in  numbers 
and  largely  composed  of  recruits,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their 
winter-quarters  at  Vetera.^^^  Hordeonius  himself  was  at  Mogon- 
tiacum with  the  two  legions  of  Upper  Germany,!^^  and  when  the 
Batavian  cohorts  obeyed  the  summons  of  Civilis,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  stop  them  himself,  he  ordered  I  Germanica  stationed  at 

"8  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  44.  '"  Id.  46.  '^s  jg  j^.  39.  •«»  Id.  i.  59. 
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Bonna  to  do  so.  The  legion,  however,  unsupported  by  Hordeonius, 
was  repulsed,  and  the  cohorts  joined  their  countrymen.  Thus  rein- 
forced Civilis  advanced  to  besiege  Vetera,  a  large  camp  intended 
for  two  full  legions  but  now  guarded  only  by  5000  men.^^'*  To 
relieve  the  place  Hordeonius  sent  forward  Didius  Vocula,  legate  of 
the  XXII  Primigenia,  with  that  legion  and  the  IV  Macedonica. 
The  soldiers,  suspecting  their  leaders  of  collusion  with  Civilis,  after 
threats  of  mutiny  proceeded  as  far  as  Bonna,  where,  joining  the 
I  legion,  stiU  smarting  under  its  recent  repulse,  they  broke  out 
into  open  violence.^^^  Obedience  was  for  the  time  restored  and  an 
advance  made  to  Cologne,  where  Hordeonius  resigned  his  command 
to  Vocula.  Novsesium  was  next  reached,  where  the  XVI  Gallica 
was  stationed,  and  once  more  the  demoralised  troops  broke  out 
into  mutiny,  and  Herennius  GaUus,  the  legate  of  the  legion,  was 
killed.^^  It  was  not,  however,  only  the  legionaries  with  their  dogged 
fidelity  to  Vitellius  who  were  to  blame.  Vocula,  instead  of  advanc- 
ing at  once  with  his  four  legions  to  the  relief  of  Vetera,  remained 
stationary  at  Gelduba,  and  while  he  thus  gave  ground  for  suspicion 
to  his  jealous  troops,  he  allowed  Civilis  to  send  attacking  parties 
against  the  Ubii,  the  Treviri,  and  even  as  far  as  Mogontiacum  itself. 
At  this  point  news  arrived  of  the  Vitellian  defeat  at  Cremona,  and 
the  legions  sulkily  took  the  oath  to  Vespasian.  CivUis,  however, 
who  had  hitherto  nominally  fought  for  Vespasian,  now  threw 
away  the  mask,  and  stiU  refused  to  disarm.  An  attack  on  Gelduba 
was  victoriously  repulsed  by  Vocula,'"  who  even  then,  however, 
neglected  the  chance  of  relieving  Vetera,  and  when  he  did  advance 
there,  he  contented  himself  with  strengthening  its  defences  while 
he  took  1000  men  from  the  two  besieged  legions  and  added  them 
to  his  own  army.^^^  Then,  finding  his  men  more  and  more 
mutinous,  he  retreated  again  to  Novaesium,  upon  which  Vetera  was 
finally  cut  off  and  surrounded.  Not  unnaturally  after  this  speci- 
men of  generalship  another  mutiny  followed.  Hordeonius  was 
murdered,  and  it  was  only  after  a  temporary  separation  of  the 
lower  and  upper  legions  that  the  two  of  Upper  Germany,  XXII  and 
IV,  and  I  Germanica  of  the  lower  army,  followed  Vocula  back  to 
Mogontiacum.'^^ 

A  fresh  danger  now  threatened  the  Eoman  cause.  The  news 
successively  arriving  of  the  destruction  of  the  Capitoline  temple, 
the  death  of  Vitellius,  the  invasion  of  Moesia  by  the  Dacians,  and 
of  native  risings  in  Britain,  induced  the  Gallic  cantons  to  think  of 
throwing  off  the  Eoman  yoke.  Under  the  lead  of  Classicus  and 
Tutor,  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Treviri  and  Lingones  suddenly  de- 
serted Vocula,  who,  suspecting  nothing,  had  once  more  advanced 
to  Cologne,  and  joined  their  cause  to  that  of  Civilis.     Again  Vocula 
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withdrew  to  Novaesmm ;  but  the  legions,  since  Vitellius  was 
dead,  preferred  even  a  foreign  empire  to  Vespasian,^''*^  and  by  a  final 
mutiny,  Eoman  soldiers  as  they  were,  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  so-called  Gallic  empire,  Vocula  paying  the  penalty  for  his 
vacillation  with  his  life.  The  V  and  XV  legions  in  Vetera  now  de- 
prived of  all  hope  capitulated  and  took  the  same  oath ;  but  their 
compliance  did  not  save  their  lives,  and  they  were  annihilated  with 
fire  and  sword.^''^  Of  the  other  four  legions  two,  XVI  and  I,  were 
sent  to  garrison  the  city  of  the  Treviri,^'*^  while  the  other  two,  IV 
and  XXII,  were  probably  kept  by  Civilis  in  Lower  Germany.  At 
this  point,  however,  the  tide  began  to  turn.  Jealousy  broke  out 
between  the  Gallic  leaders  and  Civilis,  who  had  not  himself  re- 
cognised the  Gallic  empire,  while  the  Sequani  in  Gaul  formed  the 
centre  of  a  Eoman  party  there. 

Mucianus  meanwhile,  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  the 
other  provinces  by  dispersing  the  conquered  Vitellian  legions 
through  Illyricum  and  sending  the  I  Italica  entire  to  Moesia  to 
support  the  VI  Ferrata,  had  turned  his  eyes  on  Germany,  and  ap- 
parently as  a  first  step  sent  back  XXI  Eapax  to  Vindonissa.  Before 
mentioning  his  further  dispositions  it  will  be  as  well  once  more  to 
take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  present  position  of  the  legions. 

Lower  Germany :    (V  and  XV  destroyed)  XXII  Primigenia  and  IV 

Macedonica  under  Civilis. 
Upper  Germany  :  XXI  Eapax. 
Gaul :  I  Germanica,  XVI  Gallica  at  Trier. 
Pannonia :  VII  Gemina  and  mixed  troops  of  Vitellians. 
Dalmatia :  garrisons  of  Vitellians. 
Moesia  :  I  Italica,  VI  Ferrata,  and  Vitellian  troops. '^^ 
Italy  :  XIII  Gemina,  XI  Claudia,  VII  Claudia,  VIII  Augusta. 
Spain :  VI  Victrix,  X  Gemina,  I  Adjutrix. 

Britain :  II  Augusta,  XX  Valeria  Victrix,  IX  Hispana,  XIV  Gemina. 
Syria :  III  Gallica,  XII  Fulminata,  IV  Scythica. 
Judcea :  X  Fretensis,  V  Macedonica,  XV  Apollinaris. 
Africa :  III  Augusta. 
Egypt :  XXII  Deiotariana  and  III  Cyrenaica. 

To  strengthen  his  demoralised  forces  Vitellius  had  apparently 
followed  the  example  of  Nero,  and  created  an  irregular  legion 
from  the  fleet  at  Misenum.^'*''  This  legion  Mucianus  in  the 
name  of  Vespasian  formally  enrolled  under  the  name  of  the  II 
Adjutrix.'*^  It  was  necessary  to  send  an  overwhelming  force  into 
Germany,  and  accordingly  he  set  apart  for  this  purpose  the  XXI 
Eapax,  already  probably  in  Vindonissa,  this  new  legion  II  Adjutrix, 

'*•  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  54.  '"  Id.  60.  '"  Id.  62.  '«  Id.  iii.  46. 

^**  This  is  clear  from  Hist.  iii.  55,  where  a  legio  e  cktssicis  is  mentioned  at  a  time 
when  the  I  Adjutrix  was  certainly  in  Spain.     Conf.  Hist.  ii.  67  and  86. 

>^*  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24  ;  and  a  military  diploma  dated  7  March  70,  granted  to  the 
veterans  of  the  II  Adjutrix,  C.  I.  L.  iii.  849  and  907. 

T  T  2 
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XI  Claudia, '^"^  VIII  Augusta,  the  VI  Victrix,  and  X  Gemina  from 
Spain  and  XIV  from  Britain, *^^  while  the  command  was  to  be  given 
to  Petilius  Cerealis.  He,  on  his  arrival  at  Mogontiacum,'''*  found 
much  of  the  work  already  done.  The  concilium  of  the  Gallic  states 
held  at  the  city  of  the  Eemi  had  declared  against  revolt,  and  on  the 
first  advance  of  the  XXI  legion  from  Vindonissa  the  two  legions  I 
and  XVI  had  deserted  the  Gauls  and  joined  it.  Cerealis  was  thus 
able  to  enter  Trier  without  a  struggle,  where  he  pardoned  the  two 
penitent  legions  and  united  them  to  the  XXI.  Civilis  and  the 
Gallic  chiefs  determined  on  an  attack  before  the  other  advancing 
legions  could  come  up.^^^  The  attack  was  made,  but  in  spite  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  Cerealis  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  two 
pardoned  legions,  the  valour  of  the  XXI  gave  the  victory  to  the 
Eomans.'^°  CereaUs,  having  now  the  VI  Victrix  and  the  II  Adjutrix*^' 
with  him,  advanced  to  Cologne,  while  the  XIV  legion  from  Britain 
was  led  against  the  Treviri  and  Tungri.'^^  Another  successful 
battle  was  fought  at  Vetera,  the  scene  of  so  much  Eoman  disgrace, 
and  then  Civilis  was  forced  into  his  own  country  and  soon  after 
compelled  to  submit. 

By  this  time  Vespasian  was  on  his  way  to  Eome  from  Egypt, 
where  he  had  remained  for  some  time.  Titus  was  left  to  conduct 
the  Jewish  war,  and  in  the  spring  of  70  a.d.  the  long-delayed  siege 
was  begun.  In  addition  to  the  three  legions  which  had  served 
under  Vespasian,  Titus  led  up  the  XII  Fulminata  from  Syria  and 
some  vexillarii  from  the  two  Egyptian  legions.'^^  With  these  the 
siege  was  pressed,  ending  after  five  months'  obstinate  resistance  in 
the  fall  of  the  Jewish  capital. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Jewish  and  German  wars  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  forces  was  to  a  certain  extent  necessary.  In  the  east 
Judsea  could  no  longer  be  left  without  a  regular  legion,  while  the 
events  which  led  to  Corbulo's  campaigns  had  shown  the  advisability 
of  placing  legionary  rather  than  auxiliary  forces  in  Cappadocia. 
Accordingly  the  X  Fretensis  was  left  in  Jerusalem,^^^  whilst  the  XII 
Fulminata  was  led  by  Titus  to  Melitene  in  Cappadocia  on  the 
Euphrates.*^^  Syria  was  still  garrisoned  by  four  legions,  the  VI 
Ferrata  sent  back  from  Moesia,  the  III  Gallica  ordered  away  from 
Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Mucianus,  the  IV  Scythica,  and  a  newly 
organised  legion  called  XVI  Flavia  Felix,  which  Vespasian  formed 
out  of  the  remnants  of  the  XVI  Gallica  now  disbanded  on  account 
of  its  behaviour  in  the  German  war.^-^ 

On  the  Danube  frontier  important  reinforcements  were  needed. 
Both  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatae  were  becoming  more  and  more 

"*  The  reading  VI  must  be  wrong,  as  the  VI  Ferrata  was  certainly  not  sent  into 
Germany. 

'"  Hist.  iv.  68.  "«  Id.  71.         '"  Id.  76.         '^o  Id.  78. 

•^'  Hist.  V.  16  and  20.  '«  Hist.  iv.  79.  '^^  jjigt.  v.  1. 

"*  Josephus,  Bell.  Jiid.  i.  2.         '"  Josephus,  ib.  vn.  i.  3.         '*^  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24. 
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threatening,  while  the  Marcomanni  were  showing  signs  of  restless- 
ness on  the  Pannonian  frontier.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  leave 
Dalmatia  henceforth  without  a  legionary  force,  but  to  place  no  less 
than  seven  legions  along  the  Danube  between  Carnuntum  and  its 
mouth.  Probably  from  this  time  Carnuntum,  Vindobona,  Brigetio, 
Viminacium,  Singidunum,  and  Durostornum  became  legionary 
camps.  To  Mcesia  were  sent  back  VII  Claudia  from  Italy,  the  V 
Macedonica  from  Judaea,^^^  and  a  new  legion,  IV  Flavia  Felix,  which 
had  been  created  in  place  of  IV  Macedonica  also  disbanded. '^^  We 
have  seen  already  that  the  I  Italica  had  been  sent  hither  by  Mucianus. 
To  Pannonia  two  of  its  old  legions  were  restored,  XIII  Gemina 
which  was  probably  moved  from  its  old  headquarters  Poetovio  to 
Vindobona  on  the  frontier, '^^  and  the  XV  Apollinaris,  which  for  the 
last  seven  years  had  been  in  the  east,  was  stationed  at  Carnuntum,'^" 
while  in  all  probability  the  V  Alauda,  which  had  marched  almost 
entire  into  Italy,"'^  was  also  sent  to  this  province.^''^ 

From  Spain  the  VI  Victrix  and  X  Gemina  had  been  sent 
against  Civilis,  and  their  place  was  now  filled  by  the  VII  Gemina,  of 
which  traces  are  found  in  the  province  from  this  time  onward, 
especially  at  Leon  its  headquarters.  Britain  had  sent  the  XIV 
Gemina  into  Germany  at  the  same  time,  but  the  province  was  not 
yet  completely  conquered,  and  four  legions  were  still  necessary. 
Accordingly  the  II  Adjutrix  was  sent  over  from  Germany,  and  pro- 
bably stationed  at  Lindum,^''^  whilst  the  IX  Hispana  was  moved  on 
to  Eboracum.  For  Lower  Germany,  whilst  the  I  Germanica  was 
disbanded,  three  legions  were  considered  enough  after  the  reduction 
of  the  Batavi,  the  VI  Victrix  being  stationed  at  Vetera,  the  X 
Gemina  at  Noviomagus,^*^^  and  the  XV  Primigenia  at  Bonna.  In 
Upper  Germany  the  Chatti  were  always  a  source  of  danger,  while 
the  Marcomanni  or  Suevi  might  if  necessary  be  attacked  from  this 
quarter,  and  so  for  the  present  there  seem  to  have  been  no  less  than 
five  legions  placed  here,^''^  the  XX  Primigenia  and  XIV  Gemina  at 
Mogontiacum,^"^^  the  XI  Claudia  and  XXI  Eapax^*^^  at  Vindonissa,  and 
the  VIII  Augusta  perhaps  at  Argentoratum.'*'^    For  the  present, 

'*'  Conf.  Orelli,  3453,  where  a  centurion  of  that  legion  is  rewarded  by  Vespasian. 

'58  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24.  '^^  C.  I.  L.  iii.  580. 

J""  C.  I.  L.  iii.  482.  '"  Tac.  Hist.  i.  61. 

'^^  This  is  quite  uncertain.  It  was  probably  the  legion  destroyed  by  the  Sarmatas 
under  Domitian,  Suet.  Dom.  6,  which  was  almost  certainly  a  Pannonian  legion. 

•«»  C.  1.  L.  vii.  Nos.  185  and  186.  '"  Orelli,  3551,  2008,  2098. 

165  This  view  is  confirmed  by  two  inscriptions,  Bull.  Epigr.  4,  p.  66  (cited  in 
Marquardt,  Siaatsverw.  ii.  449)  in  which  vexilla  are  mentioned  of  I,  VIII,  XI,  XIV,  and 
XXII.  Marquardt  reads  XXI ;  but  this  inscription  must  have  been  later  than  88  a.d. 
when  Trajan  led  the  I  Adjutrix  to  Upper  Germany,  and  the  XXI  Eapax  was  probably 
disbanded  at  once  after  the  rebellion  of  Saturninus.  See  below.  Besides,  the  XXII 
Primigenia  was  certainly  in  Upper  Germany  at  this  period. 

•««  Tac.  Hist.  V.  19.  '"  Inscript.  Helv.  No.  248. 

'**  It  was  here  in  Ptolemy's  time. 
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therefore,  there  were  four  legions  in  Britain,  eight  along  the  Rhine, 
seven  on  the  Danube,  and  six  in  the  east,  while  Spain  and  Egypt 
had  two  legions  each,  and  Africa  one. 

Lower  Germany :  VI  Victrix,  X  Gemina,  XV  Primigenia.^^' 

Upper  Germany :  XXII  Primigenia,  XIV  Gemina,  XI  Claudia,  VIII 

Augusta,  XXI  Eapax. 
Britain :  II  Augusta,  XX  Valeria  Victrix,  IX  Hispana,  II  Adjutrix. 
Pannonia :  XIII  Gemina,  V  Alauda,  XV  ApoUinaris. 
Moesia :  VII  Claudia,  IV  Flavia  Felix,  I  ItaHca,  V  Macedonica. 
Spain :  VII  Gemina,  I  Adjutrix. 

Syria :  VI  Ferrata,  IV  Scythica,  XVI  Flavia  Felix,  III  Gallica. 
Judcea :  X  Fretensis.  Cappadocia :  XII  Fulminata. 

Egypt :  XXII  Deiotariana,  III  Cyrenaica.  Africa :  III  Augusta. 

An  important  change  which  accompanied  this  Flavian  redistribu- 
tion of  the  legions  was  the  virtual  exclusion  henceforth  of  Italians 
from  legionary  service.  Their  pride  of  birth  and  feeling  of  superi- 
ority seem  to  have  been  the  causes  of  frequent  acts  of  insubordination 
and  excess,  and  the  lamentable  fiasco  of  the  Batavian  war  made  a 
reform  of  some  kind  inevitable.  An  incidental  result  of  this  was 
the  necessity  to  recruit  the  African  army  henceforth  from  the  east 
instead  of  from  the  west,  as  the  exclusion  of  Italy  threw  a  heavier 
burden  on  the  other  western  provinces. 

These  arrangements  seem  to  have  preserved  peace  on  the  fron- 
tier during  Vespasian's  reign.  Under  Domitian  was  commenced  a 
fresh  policy  in  Upper  Germany,  afterwards  pursued  and  completed 
by  Trajan.  Instead  of  keeping  to  the  Rhine  as  the  frontier,  the 
Neckar  valley  and  the  region  called  Decumates  Agri  was  gradually 
taken  into  the  empire.  Ultimately  this  considerably  compacted  the 
frontier  line,  but  at  first  it  involved  an  expedition  against  the 
formidable  tribe  of  Chatti.  This  Domitian  undertook  in  83  a.d., 
and  apparently  with  success.  Five  years  later,  however,  Anto- 
nius  Saturninus,  the  legate  of  Upper  Germany,  with  two  legions, 
rose  against  Domitian  and  entered  into  communications  with  the 
Chatti,  who  were  only  prevented  from  entering  the  province  by  the 
sudden  break-up  of  the  ice  on  the  Rhine.     Deprived  of  this  assis- 

•*'  Mommsen  {Bdm.  GescJi.  v.  130)  assumes  that  XV  Primigenia  and  V  Alauda  were 
disbanded  after  the  affair  of  Civilis.  There  are  several  reasons  against  this  view. 
(1)  This  would  have  reduced  the  number  of  legions  to  28,  and  the  frontier  relations  of 
the  empire,  after  so  much  recent  danger  and  confusion,  were  such  as  certainly  did  not 
admit  of  a  diminished  army  ;  (2)  in  the  case,  at  any  rate,  of  the  V  the  main  portion  of 
the  legion  did  not  share  in  the  disgrace,  as  it  was  in  Italy  (Hist.  i.  61),  and  we  know 
that  the  two  legions  in  Vetera  only  amounted  to  5000  men,  while  these  bravely  held 
out  until  the  desertion  of  the  other  legions  left  them  no  hope  ;  (3)  one  legion  was  certainly 
destroyed  by  the  Sarmatte  in  Domitian's  reign  (Suet.  Dom.  10),  but  none  of  the  other 
legions  can  be  shown  to  have  disappeared  at  that  time ;  (4)  the  two  new  legions  of 
Trajan,  XXX  and  II  placed  in  Lower  Germany  and  Egypt,  make  thfe  supposition  of 
Marquardt  (Staatsverw.  ii.  450)  and  Grotefend  (in  Pauly,  Real-Encyclop.  p.  896)  very 
probable  that  Trajan  amalgamated  once  more  the  two  double  legions  XXII  and  XV 
which  were  also  in  those  two  provinces. 
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tance,  Saturninus  was  overpowered  by  L.  Appius  Norbanus,  legate 
of  VIII  Augusta.^™  This  was  followed  by  the  disbanding  of  one  of 
the  two  legions  involved,  XXI  Eapax,^'^'  and  the  transference  of  the 
I  Adjutrix  from  Spain  under  the  command  of  Trajan,  who  was  then 
its  legate.'^^  To  Britain  Julius  Agricola  had  been  sent  as  legate  in 
78  A.D.,  and  he  at  once  and  energetically  pushed  on  the  conquest  of 
the  northern  part.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Silures,  the  camp 
at  Viroconium,  where  the  XIV  legion  had  been  placed,  was  probably 
given  up,  though  Isca  and  Deva  were  still  garrisoned  by  the  II  and 
XX,  while  the  II  Adjutrix  was  at  Lindum,  and  the  IX  Hispana  at 
Eboracum.  In  84,  Agricola,  after  conquering  up  to  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  was  recalled,  though  the  same  considerations 
which  had  made  the  conquest  of  Britain  advisable  might  have  been 
urged  for  bringing  both  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland  within 
the  empire.  Domitian,  however,  whether  from  caution  or  jealousy, 
decided  against  further  conquest,  and,  either  at  this  time  or  shortly 
after,  the  defensive  policy  in  Britain  which  Agricola's  recall  implied 
was  marked  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  four  legions,  the  II 
Adjutrix,  which  was  transferred  to  Pannonia.  Here  a  war  broke 
out  about  this  time  against  the  Suevi  or  Marcomanni,  who,  forming 
an  alliance  with  the  lazyges,  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  invaded  Pan- 
nonia. Our  only  knowledge  of  this  war  is  derived  from  two  inscrip- 
tions,'^^ which  mention  distinctions  gained  in  hello  Suevico  et  Sarma- 
tico  by  the  II  Adjutrix  and  XIII  Gemina  under  Domitian ;  and  one 
sentence  in  Suetonius, •'^^  which  mentions  the  destruction  of  one 
legion.  This  we  have  already  seen  ground  for  believing  was  the 
V  Alauda.  To  strengthen  the  frontier  in  this  part  Domitian 
probably  moved  the  I  Adjutrix  ^^^  from  Upper  Germany  to  Brigetio 
in  Pannonia,  and  also  sent  to  the  same  province  a  new  legion,  the 
I  Minervia.'^*^  In  86  a  more  important  war  was  begun.  Decebalus, 
the  new  king  of  the  Dacian  tribes,  crossed  the  Danube  into  Mcesia 
and  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sabinus  the  legate.  Domitian  hastily 
collected  an  army,  which  Cornelius  Fuscus,  prefect  of  the  praetorians, 
commanded,  but  they  shared  a  similar  fate.  Then  Tertius  Julianus 
assumed  the  command,  drove  the  Dacians  across  the  Danube,  and 
defeated  them  at  Tapse.  In  this  victory  the  V  Macedonica  was 
probably  engaged. '^^  The  results  of  this  victory  were  greatly 
modified  by  a  defeat  which  Domitian  himself  met  with  from  the 
Marcomanni  and  Quadi  in  Pannonia.     However,  a  peace  was  made, 

'•"  De  la  Berge,  Trajan,  p.  13,  note  1. 

'"  The  name  of  the  XXI  Kapax  is  found  erased  from  an  inscription  at  Vindonissa, 
Inscript.  Helv.  248  quoted  by  Marquardt,  Staatsverw.  ii.  450. 

"*  Pliny,  Paneg.  14. 

"3  Henzen,  6766  and  6912.  "*  Domit.  6  ;  Tac.  Agric.  i.  41. 

"*  Henzen,  5439,  proves  that  it  was  here  under  Nerva.  "®  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24. 

■"  Henzen,  6490.  A  certain  J.  Brocchus,  tribune  of  the  V  Macedonica,  is  rewarded 
for  services  in  the  Dacian  war,  the  emperor's  name  being  omitted,  which  would  seem  to 
point  to  Domitian. 
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and  while  Decebalus  became  nominally  a  vassal  of  Kome,  Eome 
became  with  greater  reality  tributary  to  the  Dacian.^^^  There  were, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign  four  legions  in  Mcesia,  I 
Italica,  VII  Claudia,  IV  Flavia  Felix,  V  Macedonica,  and  four  in 
Pannonia,  XIII  Gemina,  I  Adjutrix,  I  Minervia,'"  and  II  Adjutrix, 
while  there  were  four  in  Upper  Germany,  the  XIV  Gemina,  the  XI 
Claudia,  the  VIII  Augusta,  and  the  XXII  Primigenia,  and  three  in 
Lower  Germany,  the  X  Gemina,  the  VI  Victrix,  and  the  XV  Primi- 
genia. Towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign  Mcesia  was  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  province,^^°  probably  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing a  more  effective  check  on  the  Dacians  through  two  independent 
commanders.  During  Nerva's  short  reign  the  Suevi  and  Sarmatae 
seem  to  have  repeated  their  invasion  of  Pannonia.  We  learn  from 
an  inscription  ^^^  that  the  I  Adjutrix  distinguished  itself,  and  it  was 
a  victory  from  this  quarter  which  Nerva  was  celebrating  when  he 
adopted  Trajan.'^^ 

Under  Trajan  important  frontier  changes  took  place,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  traditional  policy  of  Augustus  was  essentially  modified. 
When  Nerva's  death  left  him  sole  imperator,  he  was  governor  of 
Upper  Germany,  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  new  frontier  policy 
there  begun  by  Domitian.  Taking  in  the  Neckar  valley,  he  com- 
pleted a  military  road  from  Mogontiacum,  through  Heidelberg,  to 
Baden,  in  the  direction  of  Offenburg,'®^  to  assist  communications 
with  the  Danube  provinces  ;  at  the  same  time  proceeding  with  the 
German  limes  which  ran  through  Friedberg,  Worth,  and  Milten- 
berg  to  Lorch,  where  it  joined  the  Ehaetian  limes.  To  this  fresh 
frontier  line  it  is  true  that  no  legions  were  pushed  forward.  The 
castles  were  probably  garrisoned  by  small  detachments  only,  but 
the  frontier  line  of  Upper  Germany  was  considerably  shortened  by 
the  change,  and  from  this  time  it  was  possible  to  decrease  the 
number  of  legions  on  the  Ehine.  In  particular  Vindonissa  was 
quite  placed  inside  the  line  of  defence,  and  probably  the  XI  Claudia, 
hitherto  posted  here,  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  newly  created 
province  of  Lower  Mcesia,  thus  leaving  Upper  Germany  with  three 
legions,  of  which  one  at  least  as  late  as  Ptolemy's  time  was  at 
Argentoratum. 

Leaving  Germany  thus  thoroughly  secured,  Trajan  had  a  most 
important  work  to  do  on  the  Danube.  The  disgraceful  state  of 
things  in  which  Domitian  had  left  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  here 
had  at  once  to  be  retrieved.     The  details  of  the  two  Dacian  wars  of 

»"8  Pliny,  Paneg.  12. 

*''  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  legion  was  sent  first  to  Lower  Germany, 
where  it  no  doubt  afterwards  was.  If  it  took  the  place  of  the  legion  destroyed  by  the 
Sarmatae,  it  would  naturally  go  to  Pannonia  ;  while  there  was  no  reason  for  sending 
another  legion  to  Lower  Germany,  which  was  perfectly  tranquil. 

'«•  Henzen,  5431.  ■"•  Henzen,  5439.  '^^  Pliny,  Paneg.  8. 

'*'  Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.  vol.  v.  139. 
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Trajan  are  obscure,  though  no  doubt  much  may  be  reconstructed 
from  inscriptions,  and  above  all  from  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Eome. 
Into  this,  however,  it  is  beyond  our  plan  to  enter  here.  As  we  have 
seen,  Trajan  would  have  no  less  than  nine  legions  along  the  Danube. 
The  I  Adjutrix  was  at  Brigetio,  the  I  Minervia  probably  at  Vindobona 
with  the  XIII  Gemina,  and  the  II  Adjutrix  at  Acumincum;  the 
VII  Claudia  at  Viminacium,^^*  the  IV  Flavia  Felix  at  Singidunum, 
the  I  Italica  at  Durostornum,  the  XI  Claudia  perhaps  at  Novae,  and 
the  V  Macedonica,  perhaps  not  till  the  end  of  the  war,  at  Troesmis. 
Of  these  nine  legions  probably  all  served  in  one  or  other  of  the 
wars  which  followed.  In  the  first  war  certainly  two  armies  marched 
into  Dacia,  one  from  Pannonia  under  Q.  Glitius  Agricola,  and  one 
from  Moesia  under  M.  Laberius  Maximus.  Only  five  legions,  how- 
ever, are  actually  known  from  inscriptions  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  wars,  I  ItaHca,!^^  VII,  Claudia,!*^  XIII  Gemina,!*^  I  Minervia,'88 
V  Macedonica,i»9  and  IV  Flavia  Felix.^^o 

As  the  result  of  the  war  Dacia  was  made  into  a  province,  and 
the  XIII  Gemina  was  removed  from  Pannonia  and  posted  first  per- 
haps at  Sarmizegethusa,  but  afterwards  at  Apulum  in  the  north.  At 
the  same  time  the  great  camps  in  Lower  Mcesia,  especially  Troesmis, 
were  now,  if  not  before,  completely  established,  while  Pannonia  was 
like  Moesia  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  province.*^^  To  supply 
the  place  of  the  XIII  Gemina,  Trajan  transferred  the  X  Gemina 
from  Lower  Germany  ^^'-^  to  Vindobona,  while  he  brought  the  XIV 
Gemina  to  Carnuntum  '^^  from  Upper  Germany,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  the  X  Gemina  in  Germany  by  the  I  Minervia.  The  XV 
Apollinaris  which  had  hitherto  been  at  Carnuntum  was  probably 
now  moved  to  Cappadocia  to  strengthen  the  eastern  frontier.^^* 
After  the  Dacian  wars,  therefore,  the  legions  were  as  follows : — 

Lower  Germany :  I  Minervia,  XV  Primigenia,  VI  Victrix. 
Upper  Germany :  VIII  Augusta,  XXII  Primigenia. 
Britain :  II  Augusta,  XX  Valeria  Victrix,  IX  Hispana. 
Upper  Pannonia :  XIV  Gemina,  X  Gemina,  I  Adjutrix. 
Lower  Pannonia  :  II  Adjutrix. 
Upper  Moesia :  VII  Claudia,  IV  Flavia  Felix. 
Lower  Mcesia :  I  Italica,  V  Macedonica,  XI  Claudia. 
Spain :  VII  Gemina.  Africa :  III  Augusta. 

Egypt :  III  Cyrenaica,  XXII  Deiotariana. 

'"  C.  I.  L.  iii.  p.  264.  '^^  Henzen,  5659.     Or.  3454. 

"«  Or.  3049  :  Henz.  6853.  's'  Henz.  6853. 

>8s  Henz.  5448,  5930,  Or.  3454.  ^»»  Henz.  5451 

"*  Or.  3049  ;  this  inscription,  however,  does  not  make  it  quite  plain  whether  the 
legion  served  in  this  war  or  not :  but  see  Dierauer,  Gesch.  Trajans,  p.  77. 

"'  Spart.,  Hadr.  3.,  proves  that  in  107  Hadrian  was  legate  of  Lower  Pannonia.  The 
lower  province  was  of  much  less  importance,  and  only  had  one  legion. 

"2  This  was  certainly  in  Lower  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign. 
Brambach,  C.  J.  Rh.  660,  662. 

'''  It  was  certainly  here  in  Ptolemy's  time,  ii.  xviii.  3.  "^  C.  I.  L.  iii.  p.  583. 
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Cappadocia :  XII  Fulminata,  XV  Apollinaris. 

Syria :  IV  Scythica,  III  GaUica,  VI  Ferrata,  XVI  Flavia  Felix. 

Judcea :  X  Fretensis. 

Before  the  Dacian  wars  were  over  another  province  was  added 
to  the  empire.  On  the  death  of  Agrippa  II,  the  last  tetrarch  of  the 
Idumaean  dynasty,  his  territory  was  added  to  Syria,  and  this  brought 
the  empire  into  direct  relations  with  the  turbulent  and  plundering 
Arab  tribes  beyond,  whom  the  Idumaean  kings  had  hitherto  had  to 
keep  off.  It  now  seemed  advisable  to  annex  this  region,  a  task 
which  Cornelius  Palma,  legate  of  Syria,  accomplished  in  104.  The 
country  was  made  into  a  province  under  the  title  of  Arabia,  and  the 
III  Cyrenaica  was  removed  from  Egypt  and  posted  henceforth  at 
Bostra.195 

Perhaps  at  this  time  a  new  legion  was  created  for  Egypt,  the 

II  Trajana,  while  at  some  time  previous  to  107  a.d.  Trajan  seems  to 
have  abolished  the  two  duplicate  legions  XXII  Deiotariana  and 
XV  Primigenia,  creating  in  the  place  of  the  latter  another  new 
legion,  the  XXX  Ulpia  Victrix,  which  was  posted  at  Colonia  Trajana 
a  httle  below  the  old  camp  of  Vetera.  This  left  the  number  of 
legions  twenty-nine,  though  at  the  time  when  the  XXX*^^  was  formed 
the  XXII°*  was  probably  not  yet  disbanded ;  and  so  the  number 
thirty  was  completed  by  its  creation. 

If  Trajan's  policy  of  advance  on  the  Danube  was  justified  by 
the  attitude  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  his  aggression  on  the  Parthian 
frontier  was  open  to  much  greater  objections,  and  was  far  more 
mixed  with  motives  of  personal  ambition.  Of  the  details  of  the 
Parthian  war  we  are  imperfectly  informed.  Armenia  was  again 
the  cause  of  the  war,  and  Trajan  determined  at  last  definitely  to 
reduce  Armenia  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Starting  from  Antioch 
he  marched  to  the  Euphrates,  and  without  difficulty  occupied 
Armenia,  and  in  later  campaigns,  in  order  to  make  the  frontier 
scientific,  and  to  bar  the  way  to  Armenia  against  the  Parthian 
armies,  he  made  two  other  provinces  beyond,  which  he  called 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  To  carry  out  these  successes  Trajan, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  nine  legions  in  the  east,  but  of  these,  as 
Eronto  tells  us,  the  Syrian  legions  were  again  as  demoralised  and 
inefficient  as  Corbulo  had  found  them  in  Nero's  reign,  and  accord- 
ingly Trajan  summoned  vexillarii  from  the  Pannonian  legions  to 
help  him.  Of  the  oriental  legions  probably  most  were  engaged  in 
the  war,  though  we  only  have  epigraphical  evidence  of  the  part 
taken  by  X  Fretensis, ^^'^  XVI  Flavia  Eirma,^^^  VI  Ferrata, ^^^  and 

III  Cyrenaica.^^^     Whatever  new  arrangements  of  the  legionary 

195  More  accurately  Arabia  was  administered  by  the  legate  of  Syria  until  Trajan's 
Parthian  war,  when  the  province  was  definitely  organised.     Cohen,  ii.  26. 
'^*  De  la  Berge,  Essai  sur  le  r&gne  de  Trajan,  p.  xlvi. 
"'  Henzen,  6749.  '»»  Henzen,  5456.  '^^  Orelli,  832. 
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forces  those  fresh  conquests  would  have  involved,  the  need  for 
making  them  was  obviated  by  the  death  of  Trajan,  and  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  newly  created  provinces  by  Hadrian. 

Under  Hadrian  the  legions  were  mostly  kept  in  the  positions 
which  they  occupied  at  the  close  of  Trajan's  reign.  For  this, 
indeed,  there  was  an  additional  reason  in  the  fact  that  from  this 
time  the  legions  were,  as  a  rule,  recruited  from  the  provinces  in 
which  they  were  stationed,  an  arrangement  which  would  manifestly 
render  undesirable  any  but  the  most  necessary  changes  of  station. 
Economy  and  greater  facility  in  recruiting  were  no  doubt  partly  the 
causes  of  this  change,  but  there  was  also  the  desire  to  have  all 
recruiting  carried  out  in  the  imperial  provinces,  since  senatorial 
provinces,  being  garrisoned  by  no  legions,  were  henceforth  excluded. 
Mommsen  has  shown  with  great  force  that  the  change  gradually  led 
to  a  primacy  of  the  lUyrian  nation,  since  from  this  time  the  premier 
place  in  the  Eoman  armies  was  held  by  the  legions  posted  along 
the  Danube.  The  reign  of  Hadrian  was,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
peaceful  one.  The  emperor  adopted  on  the  frontier  the  policy, 
advantageous  at  first  as  long  as  it  was  backed  by  an  efficient 
army,  but  terribly  liable  to  degenerate,  of  subsidising  the  barbarian 
tribes,  and  so  partially  handing  over  to  them  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers.  By  this  means  the  Eoxolani  were  prevented  from  over- 
running Dacia  and  Mcesia,  while  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  were 
many  of  them  united  by  a  similar  bond  to  Kome.  Besides  this 
a  more  systematic  fortification  of  exposed  points  of  the  frontier 
was  a  feature  of  Hadrian's  reign,  nowhere  so  well  exemplified  as 
in  the  wall  and  vallum  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle.  These 
precautions  did  not  entirely  prevent  troubles  with  the  barbarians. 
The  Alani,  encouraged  possibly  by  the  king  of  the  Iberi,  after  over- 
running Media  and  Armenia,  threatened  to  invade  Cappadocia,  and 
made  it  necessary  to  mobilise  the  two  legions,  XH  Fulminata  and 
XV  Apollinaris,  stationed  in  that  province,^*"^  In  Britain  too  trouble 
was  experienced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  we  learn  from 
Spartian  ^°^  that  there  was  disaffection,  and  later  the  Brigantes 
seem  to  have  risen,  and  in  all  probability  to  have  surprised  the 
camp  of  the  IX  Hispana  at  Eboracum  and  annihilated  the  legion.202 
It  at  any  rate  disappears  about  this  time,  and  its  place  was  taken 
by  the  VI  Victrix  from  Lower  Germany,  which  from  later  inscrip- 
tions we  know  to  have  been  placed  at  Eboracum,  while  an  inscription 
informs  us  that  vexillarii  of  the  German  legions  were  obliged  to 
take  part  in  a  British  expedition  during  this  reign.^"^ 

**"  The  account  of  this  mobilisation  is  given  in  Arrian's  smaller  writings.  See 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  v.  405. 

^'  Spart.  Hadrian,  5. 

2"-  Fronto,  p.  217.  Faber :  Hadriano  imperium  obtinente  qtiantum  militum  a 
Britannis  ccesum,  quoted  by  Mommsen,  loc.  cit.  171.     Conf.  also  Juvenal,  xiv.  196. 

2»3  Henzen,  5456. 
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A  more  serious  rising  took  place  among  the  Jews.  There  had 
been  smouldering  disaffection  here  since  the  conquest  of  Titus,  and 
Hadrian  determined  to  turn  Jerusalem  into  a  Eoman  colony  with 
the  name  of  Mlia,  Capitolina.  He  at  the  same  time  moved  another 
legion,  VI  Ferrata,  into  the  province.  This  provoked  another  de- 
sperate rising.  What  was  probably  on  Hadrian's  part  a  measure  of 
precaution,  was  interpreted  by  the  Jews  as  an  attempt  to  extirpate 
their  religion.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  900  villages,  fifty- 
one  fortresses  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  180,000  men 
to  have  perished.  Probably  aU  the  three  Syrian  and  the  two 
Judsean  legions  were  engaged,  though  the  only  detail  we  get  from 
inscriptions  is  that  a  veteran  of  the  III  Gallica  distinguished  him- 
self, and  that  the  legate  of  the  IV  Scythica  temporarily  took  charge 
of  Syria  while  the  governor  was  commanding  against  the  rebels.^"* 
Either  at  this  time  or  a  little  later  the  III  Gallica  was  transferred 
to  Trachonitis  2°'^  on  the  border  of  Arabia,  but  still  within  the 
province  of  Syria.  This  was  the  position  of  the  legions  then  at  the 
date  of  the  inscription  found  on  a  column  at  Eome  belonging  to 
some  period  between  120  and  170  a.d.^"*^ 

Britain :  II  Augusta,  VI  Victrix,  XX  Valeria  Victrix. 

Lower  Germany  :  I  Minervia,  XXX  Ulpia. 

Upper  Germany  :  VIII  Augusta,  XXII  Primigenia. 

Upper  Pannonia :  I  Adjutrix,  X  Gemina,  XIV  Gemiiia. 

Lower  Pannonia :  II  Adjutrix. 

Upper  Masia :  IV  Flavia  Felix,  VII  Claudia. 

Lower  Mo&sia :  I  Italica,  V  Macedonica,  XI  Claudia. 

Dacia :  XIII  Gemiua. 

Cappadocia :  XII  Fulminata,  XV  Apollinaris. 

Phoenicia :  III  Gallica.  Syria :  IV  Scythica,  XVI  Flavia  Felix. 

Judcea :  VI  Ferrata,  X  Fretensis.  Arabia :  III  Cyrenaica. 

Egypt :  II  Trajana.  Numidia  :  III  Augusta. 

Spain :  VII  Gemina. 

For  sixty  years  after  Trajan's  Dacian  war  the  Danube  remained 
undisturbed  except  by  petty  raids,  and  while  the  great  military 
camps  along  the  river  grew  into  important  towns,  civic  life  and 
prosperity  developed  in  the  interior  of  these  provinces.  But  in  168, 
pushed  on  probably  by  movements  of  free  tribes  behind,  the  Mar- 
comanni,  Quadi,  and  lazyges  broke  into  Noricum,  Khaetia,  Pannonia, 
and  Dacia  with  a  rush,  and  even  penetrated  over  the  Julian  Alps 
into  Italy.  The  Pannonian  legions  were  naturally  those  principally 
engaged,  and  the  enemy  not  acting  in  concert,  and  under  no  settled 
leaders,  were  soon  driven  back  from  the  territory  of  the  empire. 

»*  Orelli,  3571.  ^os  Pauly,  Beal-Encyclapadie,  877. 

**  It  was  after  the  transfer  of  VI  Victrix  to  Britain,  and  VI  Ferrata  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  before  Noricum  and  Ehaetia  were  garrisoned  by  legionary  troops,  as  the 
names  of  the  two  legions  afterwards  posted  here  are  added  as  a  supplement.  C.  I.  L 
vi.  3492. 
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The  I  Adjutrix  under  its  capable  legate  Pertinax  cleared  Ehsetia  and 
Noricum,207  while  the  IV  Flavia,^^^  the  II  Adjutrix,^^^  and  the  VII 
Claudia  2°^  from  Upper  Moesia  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as 
having  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  No  doubt  also  the 
Moesian  legions,  whose  frontier  was  not  so  immediately  threatened, 
sent  vexillarii  after  they  had  received  back  the  detachments  which 
they  had  previously  sent  to  the  Armenian  and  Parthian  war.^^" 
In  the  course  of  the  war  which,  with  some  interruption  caused  by 
a  rising  in  Syria,  went  on  for  seventeen  years,  two  new  legions 
were  formed,  II  and  III  Italica,  which  were  posted  in  Noricum  and 
Ehsetia,  hitherto  guarded  only  by  auxiliary  troops  under  a  pro- 
curator. Step  by  step  the  perseverance  and  resolution  of  M. 
Aurelius  drove  back  the  enemy,  compelling  first  the  Marcomanni, 
then  the  Quadi,  and  lastly  the  lazyges  to  submit,  and  when  the 
second  war  was  begun  in  178,  no  doubt  the  emperor  had  deter- 
mined on  completing  the  policy  of  Trajan  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  provinces,  Marcomannia  and  Sarmatia.  His  death,  however, 
and  the  succession  of  his  unworthy  son,  put  an  end  to  this  scheme, 
but  incomplete  as  the  results  of  the  war  were  left,  they  were  yet 
sufficient  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  Eome  in  this  quarter,  and 
when  the  Eoman  frontier  was  finally  violated  by  the  Goths,  it  was 
from  the  Lower  not  the  Middle  Danube  that  they  proceeded.^^^ 

The  same  tendency  to  return  to  Trajan's  frontier  policy  which 
Marcus  showed  on  the  Danube,  he  had  already  shown  in  the  east, 
where  quite  early  in  his  reign  the  affairs  of  Armenia  had  again  led 
to  a  serious  Parthian  war.  The  Cappadocian  and  Syrian  armies 
had  been  successively  defeated,  and  it  was  by  sending  for  important 
reinforcements  from  the  Mcesian  and  German  legions,^^^  and  by 
sending  two  of  the  ablest  Eoman  generals.  Statins  Priscus  and 
Avidius  Cassius,  that  victory  at  last  fell  to  the  Eomans.  Armenia 
was  again  brought  within  Eoman  influence,  while  the  western  por- 
tion of  Mesopotamia  was  once  more  annexed  to  the  empire.  No 
details  with  respect  to  the  legions  are  known,  except  that,  as  on  so 
many  previous  occasions,  the  Syrian  legions  proved  quite  inadequate 
to  meet  a  resolute  enemy.  From  an  inscription  in  Africa  we  learn 
that  one  of  the  Syrian  legions  (VI  Ferrata?)  was  sent  tempo- 
rarily into  that  province  to  help  to  put  down  a  rising  of  the 
Mauri.213 

Since  the  accession  of  Vespasian  the  legions  on  the  frontier  had 
been  content  to  accept  the  decision  of  Eome,  and  had  set  up  no 
military  emperors  of  their  own.  On  the  murder  of  Commodus,  how- 
ever, a  new  period  commenced.     The  disgraceful  purchase  of  the 

2»'  Capitolinus,  Pert.  2,        ^os  Pauly,  Real-Encyclopadie,  878.        «>»  Or.  3445. 
'''*  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  v.  210,  note  1.  ^u  Mommsen,  v.  215. 

*"  Mommsen,  Edm.  Qesch.  v.  406 ;  and  Eenier,  Milanges  d'Epigraphie,  123. 
*i*  Mommsen,  R&m.  Qesch.  v.  635. 
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empire  from  the  praetorians  by  Didius  Julianus  aroused  the  anger 
and  disgust  of  the  powerful  armies  of  Britain,  Upper  Pannonia,  and 
Syria,  each  consisting  of  three  legions.  Syria  was  governed  by 
Pescennius  Niger,  Upper  Pannonia  by  Septimius  Sever  us,  and 
Britain  by  Clodius  Albinus.  The  two  former  were  proclaimed 
emperor  by  their  troops,  but  Septimius  was  the  most  prompt,  and 
by  coming  to  a  temporary  understanding  with  Albinus,  he  kept 
the  British  legions  out  of  the  contest,  while  the  other  legions  of  the 
Danube  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ehine,  declared  for  him.'^^* 

One  of  his  first  acts  constituted  an  important  change  in  the 
Eoman  army.  He  disbanded  the  old  praetorian  cohorts,  and  with 
them  the  custom  of  enlisting  them  chiefly  from  Italy.  Henceforth 
they  were  to  consist  of  picked  veteran  troops  taken  from  the  regular 
legions,  while  the  number  was  increased  to  40,000.  Like  Trajan 
he  constantly  used  these  troops  in  his  oriental  campaigns. 

Meanwhile  Pescennius  had  possession  of  the  eastern  provinces 
and  Egypt  with  their  nine  legions,  while  he  was  supported  by  Arab 
chiefs  and  princes  of  Mesopotamia,  and  indirectly  by  the  Parthian 
king.  Severus,  however,  after  securing  the  corn  trafl&c  from  Africa 
by  sending  thither  one  of  his  legions,  marched  with  detachments 
from  the  west  across  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  which  he  besieged. 
Three  battles  followed  in  Asia,  at  Cyzicus,  Nicsea,  and  Issus,  and 
then  after  Niger's  death,  and  while  Byzantium  was  still  being  be- 
sieged, Severus  marched  into  Mesopotamia  and  took  possession  of 
the  whole  as  far  as  Chaboras,^^^  making  Nisibis  the  capital  of  the 
extended  province,  and  creating  two  new  legions  to  garrison  it,  I 
and  III  Parthica,  while  a  third  legion,  II  Parthica,  probably  enrolled 
at  the  same  time,  was  posted  in  Italy,  hitherto  without  a  military 
force.2^^ 

But  Albinus  was  still  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  west,-  and 
Severus  hastened  back  to  Europe.  At  Viminacium  he  heard  that 
his  rival  had  been  declared  Augustus  by  his  troops,  and  so  leaving 
Caracalla  in  Pannonia,  he  himself,  still  with  vexillarii  from  his 
numerous  legions,  pushed  up  the  Danube  into  Upper  Germany  and 
so  into  Gaul.  What  troops  precisely  the  rival  emperors  had  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Dion  Cassius,  probably  with  consider- 
able exaggeration,  reckons  the  numbers  on  each  side  at  150,000 
men.  Albinus  certainly  had  his  three  legions  in  Britain,  and  pro- 
bably the  two  legions  from  the  Lower  Ehine  and  the  X  Gemina  from 
Spain.  Severus  may  have  had  some  of  the  Danube  legions  or 
those  of  Upper  Germany  or  Ehaetia  or  Noricum  entire,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  left  the  frontier  in  any  part  too  weak  for  efficient 
defence.     The  battle  near  Lugdunum  was  the  first  of  importance 

.    *'*  Boberts,  Les  Legions  du  Ehin ;  also  Cohen. 
2'5  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  v.  410. 
«'6  Numerous  inscriptions  relative  to  the  legion  are  found  at  Albano. 
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since  Cremona  in  which  Eoman  legions  were  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  omen  and  beginning  of  the  dis- 
union and  anarchy  in  the  empire  which  ultimately  opened  its  gates  to 
the  barbarian  invaders. 

News  of  disturbances  in  the  east  soon  recalled  Severus  to  that 
part.  In  Arabia  the  legion  quartered  there,  III  Cyrenaica,  had  de- 
clared for  Albinus,^'^  while  the  Parthians  had  invaded  Mesopotamia 
and  besieged  Nisibis.  No  doubt  western  legions  were  again  taken 
into  Asia  for  the  campaign  which  followed.  The  oriental  legions, 
never  very  trustworthy,  had  all  been  in  favour  of  Pescennius,  and 
his  successful  rival  would  certainly  not  have  trusted  to  their 
support  alone.  We  have,  however,  meagre  details,  but  the  result 
was  that  Mesopotamia  was  again  secured,  and  Armenia  thus  lost  the 
ambiguous  position  between  the  two  empires  which  had  produced  so 
much  friction  during  the  past  two  hundred  years. ^'^ 

While  Severus  thus  returned  to  Trajan's  policy  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  but  with  greater,  or  at  least  more  permanent  success,  he 
also  followed  in  his  steps  in  regulating  that  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
The  numerous  inscriptions  in  Dacia  prove  that  he  was  almost  a 
second  founder  of  that  province.  He  did  not  indeed  do  anything 
to  support  its  outlying  position  by  fresh  annexation  to  the  west- 
ward, but  he  reorganised  the  province  itself,  and  above  all 
strengthened  it  by  an  additional  legion,  the  V  Macedonica,  while 
he  moved  from  Troesmis  to  Potaissa.^^^  Obscure  as  the  details  are, 
it  is  probable  that  the  step  was  caused  by  the  beginnings  of  that 
movement  to  the  north-east  of  Dacia  which  was  soon  to  bring  the 
Goths  within  the  Eoman  horizon. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  Severus  spent  in  Britain,  where  from 
Eboracum,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  YI  Victrix,  he  conducted  several  expeditions  against  the 
northern  barbarians,  while  both  inscriptions  and  the  partly  in- 
accurate statements  of  historians  seem  to  prove  that  he  restored  the 
wall  and  vallum  which  Hadrian  had  built  from  the  Solway  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 

His  rule  was  more  obtrusively  based  on  military  force  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  legions  had  now  at  any  rate 
thoroughly  learned  the  lesson  that  imperators  could  be  created  else- 
where than  at  Eome.  Under  Severus  himself,  in  spite  perhaps  of 
some  want  of  military  skill,  they  were  under  strict  discipline  and  in 
efficient  condition,  but  under  Caracalla  the  decline  had  already 
begun.  The  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  citizens  and  pere- 
grini  by  opening  the  legions  absolutely  to  the  whole  Eoman  world 
may  have  contributed  to  this,  although  this  was  only  a  development 
of  what  we  have  seen  to  have  been  long  the  actual  practice.     A 

^'"  Spart.  Sev.  12.  ^'^  Mommsen,  Rom.  Oesch.  v.  411. 

2'3  C.  I.  L.  iii.  160  and  172. 
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more  powerful  cause  was  the  gradual  extension  of  the  system  of 
vicarii,  which,  begun  under  Trajan,  received  ever  wider  application, 
untU,  contrary  to  the  old  maxim,  the  Eoman  armies  became  filled 
with  the  barbarian  coloni  settled  within  the  empire  from  aU  parts 
of  the  frontiers,  and  only  formally  distinguished  from  those  of  purely 
servile  birth.  A  greater  mischief  still  lay  in  the  tendency  which  now 
made  rapid  strides  for  the  great  military  provinces  to  struggle  for 
the  privilege  of  appointing  their  own  commanders  to  the  empire. 
That  this  result  had  not  happened  before  was  due  to  the  era,  unique 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  the  *  good  emperors,'  when 
for  a  hundred  years  a  judicious  system  of  adoption  seemed  to  have 
united  the  practical  advantages  and  security  of  hereditary  power 
with  the  more  ideal  claims  of  elective  empire. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  the  Eoman  legions.  After  the  death  of 
Severus  a  period  of  decline  and  anarchy  soon  set  in ;  there  were 
always  stronger  and  more  determined  enemies  from  without,  more 
divided  counsels,  less  efiicient  and  worse  disciplined  troops  within 
the  empire.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  however,  no 
serious  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  number  and  disposition 
of  the  troops,  and  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius  they  were  still  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

Lower  Germany  :  I  Minervia,  XXX  Ulpia  Victrix. 

Upper  Germany  :  VIII  Augusta,  XXII  Primigenia.^^" 

Britain :  II  Augusta,  VI  Victrix,  XX  Valeria  Victrix. 

Upper  Pannonia :  X  Gemina,  XIV  Gemina,  I  Adjutrix. 

Lower  Pannonia :  II  Adjutrix. 

Upper  Moesia :  VII  Claudia,  IV  Flavia  Felix. 

Lower  Mossia :  XI  Claudia,  I  Italica. 

Dacia :  XIII  Gemina,  V  Macedonica. 

Noricum :  II  Italica.        Bhcetia :  III  Italica. 

Spain :  VII  Gemina.         Cappadocia :  XII  Fulminata,  XV  ApoUinaris. 

Judcea :  X  Fretensis,  VI  Ferrata. 

Syria :  IV  Scythica,  XVI  Flavia  Firma.  Phcenicia :  III  Gallica. 

Arabia :  III  Cyrenaica.  Africa :  III  Augusta. 

Egypt :  II  Trajana.  Mesopotamia :  I  Parthica,  III  Parthica. 

Italy :  II  Parthica. 

E.  G.  Habdy. 

'^  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  24)  does  not  mention  the  XXII  Primigenia ;  he  apparently 
thinks  that  there  was  another  legion  of  the  same  name  as  the  XX  Valeria  Victrix  in 
Upper  Germany.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  XXII  Primigenia  remained  in  Germany  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Carausius.  See  Marquardt,  Staatsverw.  ii.  452.  The  most  acces- 
sible authorities  for  the  whole  subject  are  Mommsen,  Eom.  Oesch.  vol.  v.,  Hermes, 
xix.,  and  C.  I.  L.  iii. ;  Marquardt,  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  ii. ;  Hiibner,  Hermes,  xvi. ; 
and  Grotefend  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyclopadie,  vol.  iv.  To  which  add  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5 ; 
C.  I.  L.  vi.  3492  ;  and  Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  24. 
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Life  of  fustiman  by  Theophilus 

FOE  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half  historians  have  been 
accustomed  to  quote,  as  an  authority  for  several  curious  facts 
connected  with  the  emperor  Justinian  and  his  scarcely  less  famous 
wife  the  empress  Theodora,  a  life  of  Justinian  by  a  certain  Theo- 
philus, described  as  an  abbot  and  as  the  preceptor  of  Justinian. 
One  of  these  facts  is  the  Slavonic  origin  of  the  family  of  Justinian, 
a  circumstance  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  important  as  show- 
ing that  Slavonic  tribes  had  settled  in  Upper  Macedonia  or  Western 
Thrace  in,  or  soon  after,  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a  date 
considerably  earlier  than  we  should  otherwise  be  entitled  to  accept. 
Another  is  the  sojourn  of  the  young  Justinian  as  a  hostage  at 
Eavenna  in  the  court  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  a  sojourn  from  which 
the  future  emperor  must  have  derived  a  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  Italy  under  Ostrogothic  rule  of  supreme  value  for  his  subsequent 
war  against  the  successors  of  Theodoric.  A  third  is  the  opposition 
made  by  the  mother  of  Justinian  to  his  marriage  with  Theodora, 
and  the  fact  that  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  that  lady  did 
not  prevent  her  from  being  regarded  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
Justinian  and  the  empire.  These  points  were  all  of  historical 
significance.  But  of  the  authority  on  which  they  rest,  of 
Theophilus  himself,  nothing  has  been  known  beyond  the  curt 
statements  of  the  undoubtedly  learned  writer  who  cites  him,  and 
whom  all  subsequent  historians  seem  to  have  followed  as  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  the  genuineness  and  worth  of  the  original  Theophilus 
himself. 

This  learned  writer  is  Nicholas  Alemanni,  scrittore  in  the  Vatican 
library.  In  1623  he  published  at  Lyons  the  first  edition  of  the 
*  Anecdota '  or  unpublished  history  of  Procopius  of  Csesarea,  which, 
as  aU  the  world  knows,  treats  of  the  life,  acts,  and  character  of 
the  emperor  Justinian  and  the  empress  Theodora,  of  Belisarius. 
and  his  wife  Antonina.  In  the  preface  which  Alemanni  prefixed^ 
and  in  the  very  full  and  valuable  notes  which  he  appended  to  his 
edition,  he  refers   several  times  Mo  a  '  Life  of  Justinian '  by  a 

'  These  references  are  as  follows  (I  give  them  by  the  numbers  of  the  pages  of 
VOL.  II. — NO.  VIII.  U  U 
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person  whom  he  calls  *  Theophilus  Justiniani  praeceptor,'  *  Theo- 
phOus  Abbas.' 

Alemanni  neither  tells  us  where  he  found  or  read  this  *  Life  of 
Justinian,'  nor  gives  us  any  other  clue  whatever  to  it.  In  fact, 
the  extracts  given  in  the  footnote,  together  with  the  mention  in  the 
preface  of  '  Theophilus  Justiniani  prseceptor '  as  a  writer  contem- 
porary with  Procopius,  are  all  that  he  says  regarding  this  personage, 
who  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer. 

It  came  to  be  supposed  that  as  Alemanni  was  himself  an  official 
of  the  Vatican  library,  and  had  printed  the  *  Anecdota '  from  two 
manuscripts  which  he  found  there,  the  manuscript  of  this  *  Life  of 
Justinian '  by  Theophilus  must  also  be  preserved  in  that  library. 
Eepeated  searches  were  made,  but  failed  to  discover  the  book  or  any 
trace  of  it.  Later  writers,  however,  assumed  Theophilus  to  have 
been  what  Alemanni's  references  implied  him  to  be,  a  contemporary 
and  trustworthy  authority  ;  and  went  on  quoting  from  Alemanni  the 
statements  regarding  Justinian  above  given.  I  need  refer  to  a  few 
only  of  the  more  important  of  these  writers. 

Ludewig,  the  famous  jurist  and  chancellor  of  Halle,  in  his 
elaborate  *  Life  of  Justinian  and  Theodora  '  ^  says  of  the  *  Life '  by 
Theophilus,  after  referring  to  Alemanni's  extracts,  cujus  copia  nobis 
non  est ;  and  again,  Nomen  Bigleniza  prodidit  solus  Theophilus, 
Justiniani  biographus ;  cujus  testimonium  laudamus  Jide  Alemanni, 
qui  eum  legit  in  membranis  Vaticanis  (p.  128).  (Alemanni,  however, 
did  not  say  he  read  Theophilus  in  a  Vatican  manuscript.) 

Alemanni's  notes  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Anecdota) :  A  Justino  et  Justiniano 
superbissimtcm  templum  ad  urbem  Scodram  Barbeiiamque  fluvium  Sergio  et  Baccho 
martyrihus  excitatum  fuit,  ut  pluribus  narravit  Theophiltis  Justiniani  prceceptor 
(p.  363).  Theophilus  Justiniani  prceceptor  licet  sub  Zenone  et  Acacio  patriarcha  dicat 
[JuiStinianum  natuni],  consulatum  tamen  reticet  (p.  368).  Sub  finem  Anastasii 
dominatus  Byzantium  venisse  Justinianum  trigenario  majorem,  Theophilus  ejus 
prceceptor  affirtnat  (p.  369).  Hac  ratione  et  fide  (i.e.  oSeXc^oirjo-Tfoi)  Justiniani  frater 
fuit  Theodoricus  Ootthorum  rex,  ut  Theophilus  Justiniani  prceceptor  explicat 
(p.  371).  Venit  Ravennam  Justinianus  plane  adolescens,  eoque  missus  est  obses  ad 
Theodoricum  Gotthorum  regem  a  Justino  avunculo  exercitus  dtice,  ut  Theophilus 
Justiniani  prceceptor  exponit  (p.  383).  Justiniani  mater  Bigleniza  repugnabat 
[sc.  quxyminus  Justiniano  Theodora  desponderetur],  quod  cum,  evincere  ilia  nequivisset, 
ut  Theophilus  in  Vita  Justiniani  affirmat,  moerore  contabuit  (p.  384).  Duxit 
Justinianus  Theodoram  egregiam  puellam,  licet  reclamante  matre  Bigleniza,  quippe 
qu^cB  indolent  puellce  alioqui  scitissimce  et  eruditissimcB,  sed  levioris  et  arrogantioris 
ingenii  aliquando  obfuturam  fortunes  et  pietati  filii  pertimesceret,  prcesertim  quia 
vetula  qucedam  divinationibus  addicta  Theodoram  futuram  Dcemonodoram  Romano 
imperio,  inflexuramqu^e  rectitudinem  Justiniani  ex  sortium  au^gurio  consulenti 
Biglenizce  prcedixerat  (p.  415).  Bigleniza  soror  Justini,  mater  Justiniani  impera- 
toris.  .  .  .  Nomen  Biglenizce  Theophilus  in  Vita  Justiniani  prodidit  (p.  418). 
Sabatius  Justiniani  pater  Istokus  appellatus  est  ab  Illyriensibus.  Theophilus  in 
Vita  Justiniani  (p.  418).  Justinianus  imperator  Uprauda  a  suis  gentilibus  dictus 
est.  Idem  Theophilus  (p.  418).  Anteqtmm  imperium,  caperet,  a  Theophilo  abbate 
prCBceptore  suo  theologicis  jam  erat  studiis  imbutus  Justinianus  (p.  438). 

*  J.  P.  Ludewig,  Vita  Justiniani  atque  Theodores  Augustorum;  necnon  Triboniani, 
jurisprudenticB  JustinianecB  proscenium.    Halse  Salicae,  1731. 
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The  learned  Philippo  Invernizi,  in  a  note  to  the  preface  to  his 
book  on  the  reign  of  Justinian,  says  ; — 

His  [sc.  scriptoribus]  quendam  Theophilum  hisforicum  addit  Aleman- 
nus,  queni  fuisse  Justiniani  praeceptorem  Ludewigius  putavit.  Quis 
autem  novus  bic  Tbeopbilus  fuerit,  semper  est  ignoratum :  nee  Lude- 
wigius, nee  Hoffmannus,  nee,  cujus  fide  creditur  extare,  Alemannus, 
•demonstrare  id  veterum  auctoritate  potuerunt.  Quin  etiam  vir  clarissimus 
Guillelmus  Otto  Eeitz  in  tertia  adnotatione  ad  Historiam  Theophili  JCti 
Joannis  Henrici  MyHi  cap.  I.,  soHde  Alemannum  refutavit.  Quare  ut 
■opinor  de  hac  re  desitum  est  disputari.  Est  autem  qui  censeat  banc 
TheopbiH  Historiam  Alemannum  in  Vaticana  Bibliotbeca  legisse ;  in 
qua  tamen  cum  diu  et  ab  aliis  et  a  me  doctorum  bominum  et  laudatse 
Bibliotbecae  peritissimorum  opera  fuerit  qusesita,  nullus  codex  profecto  in 
•quo  extaret  Tbeopbili  bistoria,  nulla  est  pagina  reperta.^ 

Gibbon  ('  Decline  and  Fall,'  chapter  xl.)  assumes  Theophilus 
on  the  evidence  of  Alemanni.  'For  this  curious  fact  [that  Jus- 
tinian had  lived  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Theodoric]  Alemannus 
quotes  a  manuscript  history  of  Justinian  by  his  preceptor  Theophi- 
lus.' (Alemanni,  however,  did  not  say  that  the  history  of  Theo- 
philus was  in  manuscript.)  Gibbon  quotes  other  statements,  such 
as  the  names  Vpravda,  Istok,  Bigleniza,  without  hesitation. 

More  recent  writers  seem  to  have  simply  accepted  and  followed 
Alemanni  without  further  inquiry,  taking  the  names  he  gives  as 
^genuine,  and  endeavouring  to  explain  their  etymology.  See  among 
others  Schafarik  (*  Slavische  Altherthiimer,'  vol.  ii.  p.  160)  and 
Ujfalvy  ('  Imperator  Justinianus  Genti  Slavicse  vindicatus '),  both 

*  Invernizi,  Phil.,  De  Eebus  gestis  Justiniani  Magni,  Eomae,  1783.  W.  0.  Reitz  in 
his  edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Justinian's  Institutes  by  the  famous  jurist  Theophilus, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Institutes,  says  (ii.  1039,  note  3  to  Chap.  I.)  that  he  is  sur- 
prised that  none  of  those  who  have  written  about  the  various  Theophili  has  mentioned 
Theophilus  Abbas,  the  preceptor  and  biographer  of  Justinian.  '  I  do  not  know,'  he 
proceeds,  '  whether  this  life  of  Justinian  has  ever  been  published  or  still  lurks  in  the 
Vatican  library,  for  I  cannot  find  it  anywhere.  I  think  that  this  abbot  was  not  our 
paraphrast,  seeing  that  the  latter  died  in  a.d.  534,  and  could  not  have  written  the  life  of 
Justinian  who  died  in  568.  Moreover,  a  preceptor  could  not  have  written  the  life  of  a 
person  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Forte  igitur  Alemannus  humani  aliguid 
passus  est,  qui  abbatem  hunc  eidem  Justiniano  cujus  vitam  scripsit  prcBceptorem 
adsignaverit,  quum  alium  Justinianum  magni  Justiniani  expatre  nepotem  {ctijus  pater 
Oermanus  fuit  quique  sub  Justino  secundo  contra  Persas  feliciter  ptcgnavit  et  deinde 
Tiberio  imperatori  insidias  feccrit)  illi  abbati  discipulum  dare  deberet.'  Eeitz,  there- 
fore, also  accepts  Alemanni's  Theophilus  as  a  good  authority,  though  he  desires  to  put 
him  a  generation  later  than  that  to  which  his  being  the  instructor  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  would  assign  him. 

So  the  learned  Le  Beau  in  his  Histnire  du  Bas  Empire  (edition  of  St.  Martin, 
Paris,  1827)  and  M.  Debidour  in  his  very  recent  Dissertatio  de  Theodora  Justinian 
Uxore  (Paris,  1877)  and  in  his  monograph  Ulmp&ratrice  Theodora  (Paris,  1885)  quote 
Theophilus  without  hesitation  as  an  indubitable  authority.  So  also  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallet 
in  the  number  of  this  Review  for  January  1887.  At  p.  55  {note)  of  his  monograph, 
M.  Debidour  doubts  whether  this  Theophilus  the  biographer  of  Justinian  is  or  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  Theophilus  the  jurist  and  paraphrast  of  the  Institutes. 
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of  whom,  like  some  writers  of  our  own  day,  take  the  Slavonic  origin 
of  Justinian  as  proved  by  these  a^Dparently  Slavonic  names.  No 
one,  however,  explored  the  mystery  of  Theophilus  and  his  Life ;  and 
the  general  belief  has,  I  think,  been  that  Alemanni  drew  upon  some 
ancient  manuscript  of  a  real  writer  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
which  manuscript,  then  in  the  Vatican,  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Theophilus  had  in  fact  passed  into  one  of  the  minor  riddles  of 
history,  which  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  ever  solving. 

In  January  1883,  being  engaged  in  studies  relating  to  the 
history  of  Justinian  and  especially  to  the  Ostrogothic  war,  I  visited 
Eome,  and  inquired  at  the  Vatican  library  regarding  the  supposed 
manuscript  of  Theophilus.  The  officials  of  the  library,  whose 
courtesy  I  desire  to  acknowledge  cordially,  informed  me  that  it  had 
often  been  searched  for,  but  in  vain.  After  an  examination  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Procopius  in  the  library,  from  which  no  light  on  the 
subject  could  be  gained,  I  determined  to  pursue  my  inquiries  in 
some  of  the  greater  private  libraries  of  Eome,  following  in  this  the 
advice  given  to  me  shortly  before  at  Florence  by  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Laurentian  library  there,  the  Abate  Anziani,  and  by 
my  friend  Signor  Giorgi,  head  of  the  Vittore  Emanuele  library  in 
Eome.  Having  heard  that  Nicholas  Alemanni  had  been  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  Barberini  family,  I  proceeded  to  the  library  in  the 
Barberini  palace,  and  there,  after  a  short  search,  found  a  manuscript 
entitled  '  Vita  Justiniani,'  written  on  paper  of  quarto  size  and  bound 
up  with  some  other  manuscripts  in  a  small  book.  I  copied  it  out, 
and  here  give  the  whole  of  it  verbatim.  It  is  written  on  paper  in  a 
seventeenth  century  handwriting,  27  cent,  long  by  20  cent,  wide 
(about  10  inches  by  8),  is  marked  Barb.  XXXVIII.  49,  has  a 
modern  binding  on  which,  on  the  back,  are  the  words  Snares 
Opuscula,  and  is  described  as  follows  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library 
made  by  the  librarian  Pieralisi :  Opuscula  qua  erant  inter  schedas 
Josephi  Marice  Suaresii  alienis  manibus  exaratas.  Cod.  chart,  in 
r.  8(&c.  XVII.* 

The  *  Life  of  Justinian '  which  is  bound  up  among  these  opuscula 
is  followed  by  a  sort  of  commentary,  which  bears  the  heading 
'  Explicationes.'  Both  the  Life  and  the  explanations  are  contained 
in  two  sheets  of  paper  (folded),  and  are  in  the  same  handwriting. 
I  copied  them  out ;  and  the  copy  then  made  has  been  recently  care- 
fully collated  with  the  original  by  Signor  Levi  of  the  Eeale  Societa 
Eomana  di  Storia  Patria,  to  whom  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  this 
service.  I  give  here  the  text  of  the  *  Life '  and  notes  in  full  before 
proceeding  to  make  some  observations  upon  them. 

*  Joseph  Maria  Suares  was  born  at  Avignon  in  1599  and  died  at  Bome  1666.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  soon  after  1622  was  placed  by  Cardinal 
Francis  Barberini  in  charge  of  the  library  formed  by  this  magnate.  In  1633  Pop« 
Urban  VIII  (uncle  of  the  cardinal)  named  him  bishop  of  Voison. 
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JUSTINIANI  VITA.' 

Ex  opuscule  continenti  Vitam  Justiniani  Imperatoris  scripto  Uteris  et 
•characteribus  Illyricis  usque  ad  annum  imperii  ejus  30  per  Bogomilum 
Pastorem  seu  Abbatem  nionasterii  S.  Alexandri  martyris  in  Dardania 
prope  Prizrienam  civitatem  natale  solum  eiusdem  Justiniani,  quod  opus- 
culum  asservatur  in  bibliotheca  monacorum  Illyricanorum  regulam  S. 
Basilii  profitentium  in  monte  Atlio  seu  sacro  in  Macedonia  supra  Mgxvim. 
mare.  Hie  Bogomilus  cum  diutius  fuisset  pedagogus  Justiniani  factus 
est  episcopus  Sardicensis  dictusque  a  Latinis  et  Grgecis  D  D  ^  vir  magnaB 
sanctitatis  et  in  catbolica  religione  tuenda  constantissimus. 

Natus  est  Vpravda  (1)'^  (nomen  Justiniani  gentili  sermone)  in  Pri- 
zriena  (2)  ^  sub  imperio  Zenonis  Kegis  Constantinopolitani  et  Patriarcliatu 
Acacii  novffi  Eomse,  postquam  imperatores  in  veteri  Eoma  esse  desierunt : 
quasi  Deus  vellet  edere  Eegem  qui  recuperaturus  esset  occidentale  impe- 
rium  et  cum  orientali  in  antiquum  splendorem  restituturus. 

Pater  ejus  fuit  Istok  (3)  ex  progenie  et  familia  sancti  Constantini  (4) 
magni  Regis  Eomanorum  et  maximi  monarcharum  Cbristianorum.  Mater 
vero  Bigleniza  (5)  soror  Justini  qui  regnavit  in  nova  Eoma,  Istoki  soror 
fuit  Lada,  quae  nupsit  Selimiro  (6)  Principi  Slavorum,  qui  complures  filios 
habuit,  inter  hos  Eechiradum  quem  singulari  certamine,  ut  dicetur,  inter- 
fecit  Justinianus. 

Istok  cum  esset  Ilnez,^  hoc  est,  Dynasta  inter  Dardanos,  dedit  filio 
VpravdsB  pedagogum  egregium  sanctum  virum  Bogomilum  (7j  pastorem 
seu  Abbatem  monasterii  S.  Alexandri  martyris,  vitae  Justiniani  scriptorem, 
qui  puerum  sumnia  diligentia  sanctissimis  moribus  inde  Uteris  Latinis  et 
Grascis  instruxit.  Verum  cum  ab  avunculo  Justino  enixe  diligeretur,  ab 
eodem  ad  castra  traliebatur,  Bogomilo  nunquam  a  latere  adolescentis 
abscedente. 

Tyrocinium  deposuit  jubente  Justino,  qui  jam  pridem  primos  ordines 
Eomanorum  ductabat ;  quo  tempore  idem  Justinus  contra  Caesarides  (8) 
Zenonidas  pro  Anastasio  rege  decertabat,  cum  avunculo  miles  in  Illyri- 
cum  revertitur  ob  Bulgaros  Eomanis  cervicibus  imminentes,  a  quibus  cum 
esset  interfectus  Eastus  (9)  dux  militias  lUyricanae  cum  primoribus  Ducibus 
Justinus  Barbaris  occurrens  plus  nimio  insultantes  repressit. 

Et  quia  Bulgaris  auxilio  affuerat  Eechirad  (10)  Selimiri  filius,  nee  ullis 
precibus  aut  promissis  eum  Justinus  a  societate  Bulgarorum  abstrahere 
poterat,  ob  idque  simultas  gravissima  inter  Justinianum  et  germanum  suum 
Eechiradum   exarserat,  unde  ad  jurgia  et  probra  in  quodam  colloquio 

*  This  title  is  written  in  a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  MS.,  and  in  different 
ink. 

•"  Possibly  we  ought  to  read  Domnio  ;  see  post,  p.  669. 

'  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  fifth  letter  of  this  word  is,  whether  a  u  or  an  w  or  a  v, 
for  the  writing  in  the  MS.  is  obscure.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  a  v,  and  have  consequently 
printed  the  name  all  through  as  Vpravda.  The  numbers  in  brackets,  which  in  the 
original  are  placed  over  instead  of  after  the  words  to  which  they  belong,  refer  to  the 
^xplicationes  which  follow. 

8  In  the  MS.  the  words  axit  Prizriota,  or  perhaps  Prizricta,  are  interlined  in  a 
■different  hand. 

*  Bead  Knez,  which  in  Slavonic  means  a  prince. 
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devenerant,  res  ad  singulare  certamen  inter  eos  est  deducta,  in  quo  certa- 
mine  Justinianus  nondum  vigesimum  annum  attingens  adversarium  mira 
virtute  ad  ripas  fluminis  Muravae  (is  Latinis  est  Moscliius)  prostravit, 
quas  ob  res  ingentia  munera  turn  ipse  turn  dux  militise  Justinus  et  ejus 
milites  Illyricani  accepere.  Quoniam  autem  periculosum  vulnus  in  eo 
certamine  Justinianus  acceperat,  Constantinopolim  curandus  mittitur,  ubi 
Anastasio  regi  acceptissimus  fuit,  qui  eum  studuit  a  verae  Eeligionis  cultu 
abducere,  quod  ubi  Bogomilus  pedagogus  ejus  animadvertit,  sollicitus  de 
salute  adolescentis  eundem  ad  Justinum  in  castra,  mox  in  patriam  ad 
matrem  viduam  nuper  ab  Istoko  relictam  reduxit.  Sed  Justinianus 
pertesus  atrium  domesticum  brevi  ad  avunculum  rediit,  quern  ad  Margum 
Pannonise  oppidum  reliquias  exercitus  Sabiniani  Ducis  a  Gothis  fusi  col- 
ligentem  invenit,  a  quo  ad  Theodoricum  regem  Gothorum  Analimiri  ^"^ 
filium  in  Italiam  mittitur,  ad  suorum  Ducum,  qui  paulo  ante  Sirmiensem 
Eegionem  Bulgaris  abstulerant,  auxilia  impetranda,  a  quo  benigne  acceptus 
et  auxilia  obtinuit  et  diutius  tanquam  obses  Eavennae  detentus  quamdiu 
Justinus  Gothorum  militum  opera  usus  est,  habitusque  est  TheodoricO' 
loco  fratris,  quin  immo  Illyrico  more  fraternitatis  (11)  vinculo  sese  colliga- 
runt. 

Ad  avunculum  reversus  cum  Justinus  nullam  ex  Vukcizza  (12)  conjuge 
sobolem  speraret,  jubente  eo  connubio  illigatur,  ducta  Bosidara  (13)  egregia 
puella,  licet  reclamante  Biglenizza,  quippe  quae  indolem  puellse  alioquin 
scitissimae  et  eruditissimae  sed  sevioris  et  arrogantioris  ingenii  aliquando 
obfuturam  fortunae  et  pietati  filii  pertimescebat,  pr^esertim  quia  vetula 
quaedam  divinationibus  addicta  Bosidaram  futuram  Vraghidaram  (14) 
Eomano  Imperio,  inflexuramque  rectitudinem  Vpravdae,  ex  sortium  auguria 
consulenti  Biglenizzas  praedixerat.  Verumtamen  mores  tunc  temporis 
excultissimi  variarumque  scientiarum  peritia  cum  eximia  forma  con- 
junctffi  apud  Justinum  et  ipsum  Justinianum  praevaluerunt,  quamobrem 
Biglenizza  paulo  post  moerore  consumpta  e  vivis  excessit  antequam 
fratrem  fastigium  Eomani  regni  conscendisse  gaudere  potuisset. 

Trigenario  major  cum  Anastasius  Eex  Bogomilum  ad  Sardicensem 
episcopatum  favore  Justini  promotum  cum  multis  aliis  episcopis  ob 
Catholicam  Eeligionem  Constantinopolim  evocatos  vexaret,  Justinianus 
cum  avunculo  Justino  a  Ducibus  lUyricanae  militise  destinantur  [sic]  ad 
Anastasium  obtestando  nisi  impetum  tumultuantis  militiae  vellet  experiri 
ab  insectatione  Catholicorum  Antistitum  desisteret,  quorum  libertate 
deterritus  cum  subornasset  delatores  qui  eos  conjurationis  in  Eegium 
caput  initae  accusarent,  carceribus  utrumque  mancipavit,  mox  in  eosdem 
capitalem  tulit  sententiam.  Verum  apparentibus  ei  in  somnio  Sergio  et 
Bacho  martyribus  quorum  cultus  insignis  habetur  inter  Dardanos,  et 
dira  minitantibus  si  homines  innocentes  et  imperio  digniores  quam  ipse 
foret  perdere  auderet,  absolutos  cum  episcopis  Catholicis  dimisit,  cui 
tamen  brevi  Justinus  regno  successit. 

Sub  imperio  Justini  Justinianus  dignam  principe  viro  ecclesiam  in 
Illyrico  sub  Scodrensi  urbe  supra  Barbenam  fluvium  Sergio  et  Bacho 
martyribus  extructam  dicavit.  Idem  auctoritate  avunculi  Ecclesiam  ohm 
a  Marciano  oecojiomo  Constantinopolitanae  ecclesife  Constantinopoli 
Gothis  concessam  Catholico  ritu  per  Joannem  Eomae  veteris  pontificem 

'"  Ought  to  be  Amalamiri. 
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consecrari  curavit,  retento  tamen  psalmodiaB  et  liturgise  usu  Gothico 
sermone  in  gratiam  suae  gentis  lUyricse  eandem  linguam  cum  Gothis 
colentis.  Justino  succedens  templum  ad  imitationem  illius  quod  in 
Kegia  urbe  divinas  sapientiaa  dicaverat  Sardicse  (15)  in  gratiam  Episcopi 
Bogomili  seu  Donmionis  olim  sui  pedagogi  condidit. 


EXPLICATIONES  quorundam  nominum  quae  leguntur  in  praecedenti 
fragmento  observatae  per  Joannem  Tomco   Marnavich  Canonicum 
Sibensem  '^  fragmenti  interpretem. 

1.  Vpravda  vox  Illyrica  derivata  a  Pravda,  hoc  est  Justitia.  Vpravda. 
autem  cum  ilia  praepositione  V  significat  directam  Justitiam,  quo  nomine 
ab  lUyricis  scriptoribus  tam  Justinianus  quam  uterque  Justinus  dicti 
sunt. 

2.  Prizriena.  Ita  scribitur  patria  Justiniani  tam  ab  antiquis  quam 
recentioribus  Illyricis  sita  eo  prorsus  loco  quo  Procopius  Tauresium  ponit, 
nimirum  inter  Dardanos  super  Epydamnum.  Hoc  Agatliias  de  bello 
Gothico  Bederinam  appellat  et  hodie  sub  Turcis  inter  fines  antique  Dar- 
danias  et  recentioris  Hercegovinae  seu  Ducatus  Sancti  Sabae  visuntur 
tam  intra  quam  extra  civitatem  complura  vestigia  et  rudera  eximiorum 
vestigiorum  aedificiorum  estque  titulus  nunc  Petri  Calitii  episcopi  nuper 
cum  missione  Patrum  Societatis  Jesu  ad  curandas  Christianorum  reliquias 
sub  Turcica  tyrannide  per  Macedoniam  Dardaniam  et  Pannonias  misere 
gementum  a  S"""  0"°  W°  Paolo  V  destinati. 

3.  Istok  vox  lUyricana  Orientem  significans  intra  nomina  nostratum 
antiquis  usitatior  quam  recentioribus,  qui  sspius  nominibus  sanctorum 
virorum  quam  gentilibus  appellare  filios  consueverunt. 

4.  Familiam  Constantini  professi  sunt  complures  ex  Illyricis  principi- 
bus  usque  quo  a  Turca  sedibus  pulsi  cum  familiis  interierunt.  Ita  Eeges 
et  Despotae  Servise  Reguli  Scardi  montis,  Duces  S.  Sabae,  etc. 

5.  Biglenizza  nomen  Illyricum  ab  albedine  ductum,  Latinis  Albulam 
sonans. 

6.  Selimiri  filii  a  Justiniano  Rege  sspius  nomen  regium  super  Dal- 
matas  petierunt  nee  unquam  impetrarunt,  eo  quod  Rechirad  Selimiri  filius 
a  Justiniano  occisus  a  Bulgaris  contra  Romanes  stetisset. 

7.  Bogomilus  Illyrica  vox  Deo  carum  significans. 

8.  Csesarides  Patronimicum  nomen  usitatissimum  apud  Illyricos  apud 
quos  Zar  Regem  seu  Imperatorem  significat  Zarevichi  ut  habet  author 
Caesaridae  interpretantur. 

9.  Rastus  nomen  Illyricum  Crescentem  significans :  hunc  puto  esse 
quem  Marcellinus  Comes  Aristum  appellat,  Ductorem  militiae  Illyricanae. 

10.  Rechirad  nomen  Illyricum  compositum  a  rechi,  hoc  est  loqui,  et 
rad,  hoc  est  cupidum,  ita  ut  requirad  loqui  cupidum  significet.  Cuius- 
modi  nomen  aliquorum  Regum  Gothorum  in  Hispania  fuit,  quae  tamen 
nomina  ab  ignaris  linguae  Gothicae  seu  lUyricae  male  per  Precaredos  ^^ 
efferuntur  et  scribuntur. 

11.  Solemnitas  vinculi  fraternitatis  ad  hunc  usque  diem  tanti  fit  apud 
Illyricos  ut  non  solum  inter  Christianos  homines  credatur  vera  jungi 
fraternitas,  sed  etiam  inter  Christianos  et  Turcas  habeatur  validissima. 

"  So  apparently  in  the  MS.    Eead  Sicensem.  '*  Or  Procaredos^ 
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12.  Vukcizza  nomen  lUyricum  lupae  proprium.  Unde  Latini  Grse- 
cique  authores  scribunt  uxorem  Justini  ubi  is  ad  regnum  assumptus  fuit 
Lupicinse  nomen  in  Euphemiam  commutasse. 

13.  Bosidara  nomen  lUyricmn  compositum  a  Bogb,  idest  Deo,  et  Dar, 
lioc  est  dono,  ut  Bosidara  nihil  aliud  sit  nisi  a  Deo  donata  vel  Dei  donum, 
quod  idem  est  cum  Grseco  nomine  Theodora. 

14.  Vraghidara  nomen  itidem  lUyricum,  a  Vrag,  hoc  est  Diabolo  vel 
hoste,  et  dar,  hoc  est  dono,  compositum,  ut  Vraghidara  sit  diaboli  vel 
hostis  donum  oppositum  Theodoro. 

15.  Sardica  progressu  temporis  a  templo  Justiniani  Sophiae  nomen  ad 
hodiernum  usque  diem  usurpavit.  Ante  fores  dicti  templi  Justinianus 
nobile  sarcophagum  Bogomilo  seu  Domnioni  santissimo  viro  excitavit, 
carminibusque  super  crustas  marmoreas  illustravit.'^ 

The  discovery  of  this  manuscript  and  an  examination  of  its  con- 
tents give  rise  to  several  questions  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  dis- 
cuss as  briefly  as  possible. 

I.  The  first  of  these  questions  is :  Is  this  the  '  Life  of  Justinian  ' 
by  Theophilus  which  Alemanni  quotes  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  *  Anecdota '  of  Procopius,  and  for  whose  existence  he  has  hitherto 
been  the  sole  authority  ? 

On  this  it  may  be  observed  that  all  the  facts  which  Alemanni 
gives  in  his  notes  on  the  authority  of  Theophilus  are  found  in  this 
manuscript.     They  are : 

1.  That  a  church  was  erected  by  Justin  and  Justinian  at  Skodra 
(or  Scutari)  on  the  river  Barbena  (Boyana)  (in  northern  Albania) 
to  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 

2.  That  Justinian  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Zeno  and  patriarchate 
of  Acacius. 

3.  That  Justinian  was  over  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  came 
to  Byzantium  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius. 

4.  That  Justinian  contracted  the  rite  of  fraternitas  with 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogothic  king. 

5.  That  Justinian  was  as  a  youth  a  hostage  at  Eavenna  with 
Theodoric. 

6.  That  Bigleniza,  the  mother  of  Justinian,  opposed  his  be- 
trothal to  Theodora. 

7.  That  Bigleniza  distrusted  the  character  of  Theodora,  having 
been  warned  by  an  aged  female  soothsayer  that  she  would  prove 
not  a  gift  of  God  but  a  gift  of  the  devil. 

8.  That  the  original  names  of  the  mother  of  Justinian,  of  Saba- 
tius,  his  father,  and  of  Justinian  himself  were  Bigleniza,  Istok,  and 
Ypravda  respectively. 

9.  That  Justinian  before  he  ascended  the  throne  was  instructed 
in  theology  by  the  abbot  Theophilus. 

'*  At  the  bottom  of  the  last  page  of  the  MS.  are  the  words,  written  in  a  different 
hand  from  that  of  the  MS.,  ad procopium  Alemannus,  f .  9  ;  a  little  lower,  the  words 
m,issuin  ah  urbe. 
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Alemanni  does  not  quote  Theophilus  for  a  few  other  facts  stated  in 
the  manuscript.  But  these  are  mostly  facts  in  themselves  impro- 
bable, which  he  may  well  have  doubted,  e.g.  that  *  Istok,'  father 
of  Justinian,  was  a  prince  among  his  own  people,  that  Justinian 
killed  Eechirad  in  single  combat,  that  Justinian's  mother  died  after 
his  marriage  with  Theodora  but  before  the  accession  of  her  brother 
Justin.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  he  should 
also  mention  that  Theophilus  calls  the  empress  Euphemia,  the 
wife  of  Justin  I,  Vukcizza.  But  as  Alemanni  quotes  Theodorus 
Lector  and  Theophanes  (p.  384  of  his  notes)  for  the  statement 
that  her  real  name  had  been  Lupicia,  he  may  have  thought  it 
undesirable  to  quote  Theophilus  for  a  less  well-attested  name, 
although  one  which  Marnavich,  the  fragmenti  interpres,  explains  as 
the  Slavonic  equivalent  of  Lupicina. 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  Alemanni  had  before  him 
our  present  manuscript  of  Theophilus  and  nothing  else.  If  any  one 
suggests  that  there  may  then  have  existed  and  been  read  by  him  a 
full  life  of  Justinian  bearing  the  name  of  Theophilus  which  has  now 
disappeared,  and  which  contained  all  that  the  present  manuscript 
contains  together  with  other  matters,  the  answer  is  not  only  that 
Alemanni  would  probably  have  quoted  from  it  some  of  those  matters, 
not  appearing  in  our  manuscript,  but  also  that  the  passage  (beginning 
licet  reclamante)  which  he  copies  in  full  from  Theophilus  (p.  415 
of  his  notes  in  Bonn  edition)  tallies  word  for  word  with  the  present 
manuscript,  except  that  Alemanni  gives  levioris  where  the  word  in 
the  manuscript  (which  is  obscurely  written)  seems  to  be  sevioris 
or  scevioris.  Considering  these  facts,  and  considering  that  no  trace 
has  ever  been  discovered  of  any  other  life  of  Justinian  by  any  Theo- 
philus, although  repeated  searches  have  been  made,  and  consider- 
ing also  that  the  manuscrij)t  is  of  the  same  date  as  Alemanni,  was 
among  the  books  belonging  to  Suares,  the  friend  of  Alemanni,  and 
was  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Barberini,  patrons  of  Alemanni,  it 
seems  practically  certain  that  we  have  here  the  materials,  and  all 
the  materials,  which  Alemanni  possessed,  and  that  no  further 
authority  is  therefore  attributable  to  his  statements  quoted  from 
Theophilus  than  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  this  present  manuscript ; 
although  it  is  of  course  possible  that  Alemanni  may  have  had 
stronger  grounds  for  attaching  value  to  the  manuscript  than  those 
which  we  now  possess.  Apparently  he  did  value  it.  He  quotes  it 
with  respect,  and  he  seems  to  have  rather  expected  that  '  Theo- 
philus '  would,  like  a  regular  historian,  have  given  the  date  of 
Justinian's  birth  by  reference  to  the  consul  of  the  year  {consu- 
latum  reticet  Theophilus,  see  above,  note  1,  p.  658). 

That  is  to  say,  we  have  in  this  manuscript  the  Theophilus  of 
Alemanni,  the  biographer  of  Justinian,  and  there  is'  no  other.  If 
there  be  any  Theophilus  who  wrote  Justinian's  life,  this  is  he. 
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II.  The  next  question  is  :  Who  wrote  our  present  manuscript  ? 
It  is  all,  both  the  text  of  the  fragmentum  and  the  notes  {explica- 
tiones)  which  follow  the  fragmentum,  m  the  same  ink  and  handwriting 
and  on  paper  of  the  same  make  and  size.  Moreover  the  explica- 
tiones  are  stated  to  be  by  the  person  who  translated  the  fragmentum 
— -fragmenti  interpretem.  The  manner  and  substance  of  the  frag- 
mentum, and  the  fact  that  Bogomilus  (the  Slavonic  equivalent  of 
Theophilus),  who  is  called  the  author  of  the  Hfe,  is  nevertheless 
always  spoken  of  in .  the  third  person,  make  it  clear  that  the 
fragmentum  is  not  a  literally  translated  extract  from  a  book  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  a  person  named  Theophilus  or  Bogomilus, 
but  can  only  be  an  abstract  of  that  book  or  parts  of  it.  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  original  book  did  not  purport  to  be  composed  by 
Bogomil  in  his  own  person,  but  to  relate  facts  about  him,  as  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  (or  at  least  large  parts  of  it),  although  attri- 
buted by  the  Jews  to  Moses,  does  not  itself  purport  to  be  composed 
by  Moses,  who  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  still  the 
charaicter  of  the  fragmentum  is  that  of  an  abstract  rather  than  of  a 
simple  translation  from  an  original  treatise  in  another  language. 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  that  the  text,  no  less  than  the  notes, 
is  in  its  present  form  the  work,  and  is  probably  actually  written 
by  the  hand,  of  the  person  described  as  author  of  the  notes,  who, 
however,  professes  to  be,  as  regards  the  text,  nothing  more  than  a 
translator. 

This  person  is  John  Tomco  Marnavich,  canon  of  Sebenico  in 
Dalmatia,  and   afterwards   archdeacon  of  Agram   and   bishop  of , 
Bosnia.     Of  him  something  must  be  said,  because  our  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  the  fragmentum  depends  largely  on  our  judgment 
of  him. 

When  I  discovered  the  manuscript  and  found  that  it  was 
evidently  from  a  Slavonic  source,  I  applied  at  once  for  help  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Arthur  John  Evans,  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  whose  travels  in  Slavonic  countries  and  writings  on  Slavonic 
history  and  antiquities  have  won  for  him  a  deserved  reputation. 
In  tracing  the  life  and  writings  of  Marnavich  I  have  received 
much  help  from  him,  as  well  as  from  the  kindness  of  M.  Constan- 
tin  Jire^ek,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  of 
my  friend  Count  Ugo  Balzani.  Help  was  the  more  needed  because 
Marnavich's  books  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  England — the 
Bodleian  library  containing  only  one  of  them,  and  that  of  no  value 
for  the  present  purpose,  the  British  Museum  one  only,  and  the 
University  library  at  Cambridge  none  at  all.  M.  Jire6ek  has  sent 
me  a  valuable  letter,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
and  for  which  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  him. 

IvanTomko  Marnavich  (written  in  Serb  Mernjavcid  or  Mrnavi(5), 
a  person  of  note  in  his  day,  was  born  in  the  episcopal  city  of  Sebe- 
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nico,  then  under  Venetian  rule,  in  1579,  being,  according  to  hia 
own  account,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  family  of  Bosnian  nobles,  but, 
anyhow,  the  son  of  a  customhouse  officer  in  the  Turkish  service.'* 
He  went  early  to  Eome,  was  educated  there  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
attracted,  by  his  quick  intelligence,  the  regard  of  some  eminent 
men,  among  others  of  Cardinals  Baronius  and  Sacchetti,  of  Francis 
Barberini,  afterwards  cardinal,  and  of  Cardinal  Pazmany,  arch- 
bishop of  Gran  and  primate  of  Hungary.'^  His  literary  career 
began  with  a  book  entitled  *  De  Eegno  Illyrico  Csesaribusque 
lUyricis  Dialogorum  Libri  Septem,'  which  is  referred  to  by  some 
as  having  been  printed  and  published  at  Eome  in  1603,  but  which^ 
according  to  others,  was  not  printed,  but  remains  in  manuscript. 
Some  years  later  he  entered  the  service  of  Faustus  Verantius,  bishop 
of  Csanad  in  Hungary,  and  in  1614,  on  the  recommendation  of 
this  Dalmatian,  was  summoned  to  Eome  to  be  employed  in  making 
translations  into  and  from  the  Croato-Serb  language.'*^  In  1622 
he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Agram.  In  1626  he  aspired  to 
the  bishopric  of  Sebenico,  with  the  support  of  Cardinal  Francis 
Barberini ;  but  the  Venetians,  who  disliked  him  as  an  adherent  of 
the  Jesuits,  prevented  his  nomination,  alleging  that  he  was  a 
Turkish  subject.  However,  in  1631  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III, 
king  of  Hungary,  nominated  him  bishop  of  Bosnia  and  Diacova, 
and  the  nomination  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  (In  the 
same  year  he  had  received  the  honour  of  Eoman  citizenship  by 
diploma.)  He  seems  to  have  never  visited  his  see,  which,  to  be 
.sure,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  when  not  employed  in 
ecclesiastical  missions  to  have  lived  at  Eome,  continuing  his  literary 
labours.'^     We  hear  that  his  retention  of  the  post  of  lector  in  the 

"  The  Count  of  Sebenico  writes  to  Venice  of  Marnavich,  in  1626  :  Mwlacco,  nato 
qui,  quando  suo  padre  era  qzii  datiario  per  il  Turco,poi  cacciato  suo  padre  per  ordine 
publico,  alievo  de''  Gesuiti. 

'*  He  tells  us  (p.  147  of  the  Begice  Sanctitatis  Illyricance  Fcecunditas)  that 
Baronius  (who  died  in  1610)  was  so  much  moved  by  what  he  (Marnavich)  told  relating 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  that  tanhis  heros  lacrymis  prce  pietate  effusis,  in  meuni 
proruens  complexum,  magtias  se  inihi  debere  gratias,  et  a  juvene  imberbi  talia 
didicisse  minime  pudere,  disertis  verbis  non  soluvi  sit  protestatus,  sed  conscenso  curru 
ad  easdem  {nempe  Constantini)  sacras  imagines  adorandas  statim  sese  contulit.  Was. 
this  at  hearing  that  the  emperor  Constantine  was  a  Slav  ? 

"■'  M.  Jirecek  remarks  that  at  this  time  the  Holy  See  favoured  the  use  of  the 
national  tongue  in  the  South  Slavonic  countries,  in  order  to  combat  the  influence  of 
the  books  printed  in  Slavonic  at  Tubingen  by  protestant  Slavs  from  Dalmatia  and  Istria. 

"  Among  the  works  of  Marnavich  I  find  references  to  the  following :  Oratio  in 
laudem  Fausti  Verantii  ep.  Chanadiensis  (Venet.  1617) ;  Vita  Petri  Berislavi 
Bosnensis  ep.  Vesprimensis  (Romte,  1620) ;  Oratio  in  adventu  ad  urbem  Sicensem 
illustr.  viri  Fr.  Molini,  sereniss.  Reipublicce  VenetcB  legati  (Venet.  1623) ;  Sacra 
Columba  ab  importunis  vindicata  su<xqtce  origvni  restituta  (Romae,  1625) ;  TJnica  gentis 
Aurelice  Valerice  Salonitancc  Dalmaticce  Nobilitas  (Romse,  1628) ;  Regies  Sanctitatis 
Illyricance  Fcecunditas  (Romse,  1630) ;  Indicia  Vetustatis  et  Nobilitatis  familice  Marcice 
vulgo  Mamavitice  Nissensis,  per  Joannem  Tomcum  ejusdem  generis  (Romae,  1632  ; 
with   portraits  of  the  author  and  of  Vukassin,  king  of  Servia)  ;  S.  Felix  episcopus- 
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chapter  of  Agram  (which  was  deemed  to  imply  residence)  after  he 
had  become  titular  bishop  of  Bosnia  caused  many  heartburnings 
hetween  him  and  the  other  canons  of  that  church.  He  died  in 
1639,  probably  in  Eome,  although  the  place  of  his  burial  is  not 
known.^^ 

As  this  manuscript  describes  Marnavich  as  canon  of  Sebenico 
(a  preferment  he  had  received  as  early  as  1609  or  1610),  but  not 
as  archdeacon  of  Agram,  it  would  seem  to  be  posterior  to  1609, 
and  probably  to  1614,  but  anterior  to  1622.  We  have  already 
seen  reason  to  think  that  Alemanni  read  it  before  1623,  the  year 
of  the  publication  of  the  Anecdota  of  Procopius ;  and  this  date  is 
confirmed  by  the  reference  in  the  explicationes  to  Pope  Paul  V  as 
the  reigning  pontiflf — for  Paul  V  was  pope  from  1605  to  1621. 

Marnavich  was  evidently  a  fanciful  or  fraudulent  genealogist, 
and  so  ignorant  of  history  and  ethnology  as  to  suppose  the  Goths — 
the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Ostrogoths — to  have  spoken 
the  same  language  as  the  Slavonic  Serbs.  But  in  these  points'he 
was  probably  not  below  the  average  of  learned  men  in  his  day: 
Luccari,  the  historian  of  Eagusa,  and  other  writers  of  that  and  the 
following  century  identify  the  two  races.  Even  in  our  own  day  we 
see  men  otherwise  intelligent  commit  incredible  follies  when  they 
enter  the  field  of  genealogy,  while,  as  to  philology,  Victor  Hugo 
believed  the  language  of  the  Basques  and  that  of  the  Irish  Celts  to 
be  the  same.  Marnavich  was  obviously  a  wholly  uncritical  person. 
Whether  he  w^as  also  untruthful  we  have  no  sufficient  materials 
for  judging,  and  it  is  therefore  hard  to  say  how  much  weight  is  to 

et  martyr  Spalatensi  urbi  vindicattis  (Eomse,  1634)  ;  Vita  MagdalencB  Modrussiensis 
sanctcB  mulieris  (Eomffi,  1635)  ;  Pro  Sanctis  Ecclesiarum  ornainentis  et  donariis 
(EomsB,  1G35.  This  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  his  works) ;  Vita  Beati  Augustini 
Casotti  ep.  Zagrabicnsis  (Vindob.  1637)  ;  translation  into  Slavonic  ('  Illyrian ')  of  the 
Doctrina  Christiana  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin  (Eomas,  1627) ;  an  Italian  life  of  S. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Bela,  king  of  Hungary.  He  was  also  the  author  of  sundry 
dramatic  and  other  poems  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  which  he  wrote  with  some  force 
and  spirit.  A  life  of  S.  Sabbas,  which  he  left  in  manuscript,  was  published  by  Ivan 
Lucid  at  Venice  in  1789. 

'^  Further  information  regarding  Marnavich  may  be  found  in  Farlati,  Illyrici 
Sacri,  tom.  iv.  pp.  80,  81 ;  Engel,  Fortgesetzte  Litteratur  dcr  Nebenlander  des  ungari- 
schen  Beiches  (Halle,  1798) ;  Schafarik,  Geschichte  der  sUdslaioischen  Litteratur 
(Prague,  1865) ;  Alberto  Fortis,  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia  (Venice,  1774).  This  last-named 
writer  accuses  (p.  146)  Marnavich  of  having  found  in  the  papers  of  Bishop  Veranzio, 
and  published  as  his  own  composition,  the  life  of  Bishop  Peter  Berislav,  which  had 
really  bepn  written  by  Antonio  Veranzio  a  century  before,  '  adding  a  few  sentences  to 
it  to  make  it  appear  to  be  his  own,  and  leaving  out  the  few  lines  which  reveal  the  real 
biographer,  Antonio  Veranzio.'  This  charge  is  doubted  by  G.  G.  Paulovich  Lucid, 
who,  however,  rebuts  it  only  by  saying  that '  our  excellent  Marnavich  left  such  rich 
and  abundant  fruits  of  his  own  genius  that  he  did  not  need  to  steal  from  any  one 
else.'  Its  Latin  is  far  better  than  that  of  Mamavich's  other  works,  a  fact  which 
increases  the  suspicion.  Professor  Armin  Pavid  has  written  a  full  biography  of  Marna- 
vich in  the  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Agram  (vol.  xxxiii.  1875),  from  which,  as  I  cannot 
read  Serb,  some  interesting  facts  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  M.  Jirecek,  Mr.  Evans, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  MorfiU  of  Oxford. 
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be  attached  to  his  statement  regarding  the  manuscript  which  he 
declares  to  exist  in  the  monastery  at  Mount  Athos.  His  book, 
*De  Csesaribus  Illyricis,'  may  probably  throw  some  light  on  the 
contents  of  the  present  manuscript.  But  I  have  been  unable  to 
procure  a  copy,  and  am  informed  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 
M.  JireSek  says  that  the  most  learned  Croatian  bibliographer, 
M.  Kukuljevid,  has  never  seen  it.'^ 

III.  From  Marnavich  who  purports  to  translate  an  ancient 
author,  we  naturally  turn  to  that  author  himself,  and  ask  :  Was 
there  ever  any  person  called  Bogomil  by  those  who  spoke  Slav  and 
Theophilus  by  those  who  spoke  Greek,  a  person  who  was  the 
preceptor  of  Justinian,  abbot  of  S.  Alexander  near  Prizrend,  and 
preferred  by  the  emperor  Anastasius  to  the  bishopric  of  Serdica  ? 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  trace  of  any  such 
person  exists  in  any  author  of  the  sixth  or  next  succeeding  centuries. 
We  hear  of  no  preceptor  of  -Justinian,  of  no  contemporary  biographer 
of*  Justinian,  of  no  Theophilus  who  in  anywise  answers  to  the  account 
given  in  the  Barberini  MS.  of  the  author  of  the  supposed  Life. 
The  reader  will  have  observed  that  the  name  Theophilus  occurs 
nowhere  either  in  the  fragmentum  or  in  the  explicationes.  We 
hear  only  of  Bogomilus,  and  the  only  suggestion  of  Theophilus  is 
in  the  remark  in  the  explicationes  that  Bogomilus  =  Deo  caruSy 
which  would  in  Greek  be  Theophilus.^"  The  name  Theophilus 
would  therefore  seem  due  to  Alemanni,  who  may  have  had  his 
doubts  about  this  *  lUyric '  {i.e.  Slavonic)  name  of  Bogomil  for  a 
bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  though  he  accepted 
the  *  lUyric  '  names  of  Justinian  and  his  family. 

The  fragmentum,  however,  as  well  as  the  explicationes,  identifies 
Bogomil,  the  preceptor  of  Justinian,  with  Domnio,  bishop  of 
Serdica  (Sofia).  Now  Domnio  is  an  authentic  personage,  men- 
tioned by  Marcellinus  Comes  {acl  a.d.  516)  in  a  passage  to  be 
quoted   presently.     Is   there   any  ground  for  believing  that  this 

'^  It  is  hard  to  make  out  whether  this  book  was  ever  printed.  The  abate  Alberto 
Fortis  (ah-eady  quoted)  says  Marnavich  wrote  in  1603  un  grosso  manoscritto,  die  si  con- 
serva  micora,  quantunque  sia  tm  po'  mutilato.  Perhaps  the  MS.  is  still  in  some  Roman 
library.  Marnavich  refers  to  it  in  one  of  his  later  books  (the  Gentis  Aurelice  Nobilitas) 
as  written  by  himself  '  olim,'  but  without  saying  whether  it  had  been  printed  or  not. 
When  in  Eagusa  some  little  time  ago,  I  was  informed  that  a  copy  existed  there,  but 
it  was  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Pesth.  My  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Patterson,  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  university  of  Pesth,  tells  me  that  no  copy  can  be  found  in 
any  of  the  three  chief  libraries  of  that  city  or  in  any  of  the  libraries  of  Agram. 
Dr.  Konrad  Maurer  tells  me  it  is  not  in  the  university  library  at  Munich ;  and  has 
kindly  ascertained  for  me  that  it  is  not  in  the  university  library  at  Tubingen,  which 
is  rich  in  Slavonic  books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

^  It  is  natural  to  fancy  that  the  name  Bogomil  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  remarkable  sect,  bearing  that  name  in  Slavonic  vernacular,  who  subsequently 
arose  in  Bulgaria,  and  who  are  commonly  known  in  history  as  Paulicians.  There 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  anything  to  connect  this  manuscript  or  the  legends  it 
refers  to  with  that  sect. 
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Domnio  was  the  preceptor  of  Justinian,  or  was  called  either 
Bogomilus  or  Theophilus  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any,  and 
am  led  to  conclude  (on  grounds  which  will  appear  later)  that 
Bogomil  the  preceptor  and  biographer  of  Justinian  is  a  purely- 
legendary  personage,  who  at  some  date  long  subsequent  to  the 
•sixth  century  was  identified  with  the  historical  Domnio.  For  the 
purposes  of  our  present  inquiry  Theophilus  and  Bogomilus  are 
mere  names  which  it  has  pleased  Alemanni  and  Marnavich  to 
attach  to  what  they  call  a  life  of  Justinian. 

IV.  The  next  question  is.  What  is  the  relation  of  our  Bar- 
"berini  library  manuscript  to  the  '  Life  of  Justinian '  by  Bogomil 
(Theophilus),  from  which  it  purports  to  be  extracted? 

The  only  evidence  we  have  for  the  existence  of  such  a  *  Life ' 
"bearing  the  name  of  Bogomil  is  that  which  the  manuscript  itself 
supplies,  i.e.  the  evidence  of  Marnavich,  who  calls  himself,  in  the 
explicationes,  'fragmenti  interpretem.'  It  is  quite  possible,  and 
consonant  with  what  we  know  of  other  literary  forgeries,  that 
Marnavich  should  have  simply  invented  this  Slavonic  original  in 
the  monastery  on  Mount  Athos  in  order  to  provide  a  plausible 
source  and  apparently  historical  basis  for  his  legendary  tales. 
External  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  original  there  is  none, 
beyond  that  of  the  present  Barberini  MS.,  and  a  passage  in  a  later 
book  of  Marnavich's  in  which  he  refers  to  Bogomil  as  an  authority 
for  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  the  emperor  Constantine  were 
in  his  (i.e.  Bogomil's)  day  still  living  'above  the  sources  of  the 
Bhine  between  Italy  and  Germany,'  adding  that  Bogomil  is  called 
Theophilus   by  Alemanni   in   his  notes   to  Procopius.'^^     But   the 

^'  In  the  dedication  of  his  book  RegicR  Sanctitatis  Ulyricance  Fcecunditas  (Rome, 
1630)  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III,  king  of  Hungary  (who  next  year  nominated  him 
bishop  of  Bosnia),  Marnavich,  wishing  to  prove  that  the  house  of  Habsburg  is  de- 
scended from  Constantine  the  Great,  writes  as  follows :  Constantinum  autem  gentis 
tticB  conditorem  exstitisse  prcEter  aninii  corporisque  omnium  tuorum  gentilium,  dotes 
a  tot  scBculis  ipsum  sanctissimi  principis  exemplar  pcrpetuo  prceferentium  ipsimet  in  ea 
tellure  progeniti  quce  urbem,  a  Constantini  posteritate  utpote  in  eadem  a  declinatione 
Bomani  imperii  dominante  Constantiain  idcirco  adhuc  appellattir  sub  tuorum  sceptris 
continent,  facile  conjecture  concedunt,  turn  quia  nullus  qui  tuce  families  Au^ustalem 
antiquitatem  maturiori  stylo  prosequitur  aliunde  natales  ejus  qu^m  ex  antedicta  tellure 
educit,  turn  Justiniani  magni  Bomani  irnperatoris  infantice  institictor  ejvsdemque 
vitcz  et  maxima  ex  parte  imperii  scriptor,  Illyricis  Bogamihis,  Latinis  et  GrcBcis 
Theophilus  apud  Nicolaum  Alemannum  in  notis  ad  Procopii  fragmenta  appellatus 
Constantini  posteros  sua  tempore  supra  Bheni  fontes  intra  Italics  Germanicequ^ 
fines,  longe  a  turbis  superstites  fuisse,  potestate  in  vicinas  gentes  claros,  est  author. 
On  this  passage  (which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Count  Ugo  Balzani,  the  book 
not  being  to  be  found  in  any  English  library)  it  may  be  observed :  (1)  The  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  Barberini  MS.  and  to  the  (alleged)  original  of  Bogomil  on  Mount 
Athos  may  be  thought  to  cast  doubt  on  Marnavich's  recollection  of  these  two  docu- 
ments. But  he  did  not  need,  in  a  passing  mention  of  Bogomil,  to  say  where  his  book 
existed,  and  the  Barberini  MS.  had  never  been  published ;  indeed,  it  may  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Alemanni  or  Suares,  whereas  Alemanni's  edition  of  the  Anecdota  had 
appeared  in  1623.  (2)  Marnavich  here  refers  to  Alemanni  only  as  an  authority  for 
the  name  Theophilus.    The  name  Bogomil  is  not  in  Alemanni,  but  is  the  name  given 
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internal  evidence  seems  to  me  to  point  slightly  tlie  other  way,  and 
to  favour  the  view  that  Marnavich  believed  in  some  sort  of  an 
original  which  he  was  using,  however  freely.  He  was  not  publishing 
a  book  for  which  he  sought  to  gain  credence  by  representing  it  as  a 
translation  of  an  extract  from  an  ancient  writing,  for  the  present 
manuscript  bears  no  signs  of  having  been  intended  for  the  world. 
The  ordinary  motive  for  falsification  is  therefore  absent.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  fragmentum  which  we  can  perceive  Marnavich 
to  have  had  any  personal  reason  for  forging,  as  if,  for  instance,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  support  by  it  his  derivation  of  his  own  family 
from  the  gens  Marcia.  It  may  be  said  that  we  do  not  now  know 
for  what  purpose  the  fragmentum  was  composed.  But,  in  fact, 
it  seems  to  have  no  special  point  or  purpose.  It  is  a  collection  of 
scattered  observations  which,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  have  not 
been  put  together  for  any  of  the  objects  usually  contemplated  by  a 
literary  falsifier.  These  notices  redound  to  no  one's  credit  or  dis- 
credit. They  prove  nothing  of  any  present  interest  to  any  party, 
sect,  or  family.  They  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  literary 
quality ;  they  have  not  even  any  literary  or  historical  unity.^'-^  And 
as  to  the  *  Notes '  they  do  not  look  as  if  the  fragmentum  had  been 
written  with  a  view  to  them,  so  that  they  might  develop  it  and 
confirm  its  statements  by  references  to  other  sources.  One  refer- 
ence to  an  historical  source  there  is  which  might  have  this  aim 
(see  post  as  to  Comes  Marcellinus),  but  on  the  theory  I  am  stating 
we  should  have  expected  many ;  and  the  impression  made  by  the 
*  Notes  '  rather  is  that  the  writer  is  in  good  faith  explaining  names 
and  facts  which  he  has  somewhere  read  or  heard,  but  has  not 
himself  invented.    Thus  he  justifies  his  translation  '  Csesarides  '  by 

throughout  the  Barberini  MS.  (and,  so  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else)  to  our  supposed 
biographer.  (3)  The  statement  that  the  descendants  of  Constantine  were  living  near 
the  sources  of  the  Ehine  is  not  to  be  found  among  Alemanni's  citations  from  Theo- 
philus.  Neither  is  it  in  the  fragmentum,  which  merely  says  that  Justinian,  born  at 
Prizrend,  was  descended  from  Constantine.  Was  it  then  in  some  part  of  the 
original  (alleged)  Bogomil  which  the  fragmentum  does  not  give,  or  is  it  an  invention 
of  Marnavich's,  attributed  to  his  Bogomil?  It  is  a  statement  not  likely  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  any  Slavonic  legend,  which  would  not  trouble  itself  about  descendants 
of  Constantine  far  away  in  the  north-western  Alps,  however  desirous  to  find  them  in 
Pindus  or  the  Balkan.  One  naturally  suspects  that  Marnavich  is  here  using  Bogomil- 
Theophilus  as  a  name  upon  whom  to  father  statements  for  which  he  wishes  to  claim 
authority.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  reference  in  this  dedication  not  only  confirms, 
if  that  wanted  confirming,  the  connexion  between  Marnavich  and  the  Barberini  MS., 
but  shows  that  ten  years  or  more  after  the  date  of  the  MS.  he  still  believed,  or  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  in  his  Bogomil.  It  is  odd  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  clues  to 
the  Theophilus  of  Alemanni,  this  clue,  slight  as  it  is,  should  not  have  been  laid  hold  of . 
^^  It  may  be  thought  that  Marnavich,  stimulated  by  Alemanni's  discovery  of  the 
Anecdota,  wished  to  have  a  share  in  the  fame  and  talk  which  that  discovery  was 
likely  to  make,  and  volunteered  his  information  about  Justinian  accordingly,  to  be 
inserted  in  Alemanni's  notes.  But  Alemanni,  though  he  quotes  Theophilus,  never 
refers  to  Marnavich  in  any  way.  So  that  even  the  motive  of  a  desire  for  notoriety 
seems  wanting. 
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reference  to  *  Zarewichi,'  ut  habet  author.  Had  he  wished  to  give 
these  statements  further  verisimiHtude,  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  him  to  insert  in  the  fragmentum  things  which  he  could  in  the 
*  Explanations '  show  to  fit  neatly  in  with  the  statements  of  re- 
cognised historical  authorities. 

It  is  therefore  at  least  a  possible  view  that  Marnavich  himself 
believed  in  the  existence  of  this  *  Life  of  Justinian,'  written  in 
Illyric  (Slavonic)  letters  and  characters,  in  the  library  of  the 
Basilian  Slavonic  monks  on  Athos.  He  had  probably  read  some 
old  Slavonic  writmgs  even  in  his  youth,  when  he  produced  the 
'  Dialogi  de  Csesaribus  Illyricis '  and  edified  Cardinal  Baronius  by 
stories  about  the  emperor  Constantine ;  and  his  position  as 
Slavonic  translator  at  Eome  after  1614  would  give  him  oppor- 
tunities of  perusing  many  others,  and  doubtless  also  of  meeting 
persons  who  brought  manuscripts  to  Eome  from  the  East.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  ever  visited  Mount  Athos — he  does  not  even 
himself  profess  to  have  done  so — but  he  may  have  been  shown  what 
purported  to  be  copies  of  originals  preserved  there.  And  in  another 
of  his  works  he  refers,  though  indeed  in  disparaging  terms,  to- 
documents  collected  by  the  monks  of  Athos. ^^  Moreover,  we  shall 
see  presently  that  there  are  traces  in  other  quarters  of  some  of  the 
legends  and  names  referred  to  in  the  fragmentum.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  probabilities  are  that  Marnavich  has  given  in  this 
manuscript  statements  which  he  was  not  inventing,  but  was 
drawing  from  some  document  or  documents  which  he  had  seen,  or 
whose  contents  had  been  repeated  to  him.  It  is  characteristic  of 
himself  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged  that  he  should  be 
utterly  loose  and  uncritical,  not  only  in  accepting  documents  shown 
him  and  reporting  their  substance,  but  also  in  giving  the  vaguest 
indications  of  the  source  whence  he  derived  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fragmentum  has  not  the  character  of  a 
direct  translation  from  an  ancient  original  couched  in  narrative 
form.  It  is  a  series  of  detached  notes;  but  whether  the  alleged 
original  consisted  of  such  detached  statements  regarding  Justinian 
and  the  events  of  his  time,  or  had  the  form  of  a  regular  narrative,, 
we  have  no  grounds  for  conjecture.  The  original,  whatever  it  was, 
was  apparently  short  (it  is  called  opusculum),  and  may  have  con- 
tained few  facts  of  importance  beyond  those  which  the  Barberini 
fragmentum  purports  to  give.  As  Alemanni  in  all  probability  knew 
Marnavich  at  Eome  between  1603  and  1623,^^  and  had  obtained 

^  In  the  Vita  S.  SabbcB  he  says :  VitcB  ejus  (i.e.  S.  Sabbce)  fusiori  stylo  prose- 
guendcB  non  defuit  occasio  ex  lis  monimentis  quce  a  solitariis  viris  Athos  incolentibus 
collecta  ad  memoriam  posteritatis  habentur  transmissa,  verum  cum  ea  Qrceca  fide 
laborare  non  ambigamus,  utpote  posterioribus  temporibus  conscripta  quibus  extincta 
Latinorum  imperio  in  GrcBcia  latince  quoque  sinceritatis  puritas  evanuit,  Palceologis 
regnantibus  principibus,  &c.     Cited  by  Pavid  in  the  article  mentioned  above. 

^*  Alemanni,  born  in  1583,  had  been  secretary  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  who 
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the  statements  which  he  quotes  in  the  notes  to  the  Anecdota  either 
from  Marnavich  directly  or  from  this  manuscript  in  which  Mar- 
navich  is  named,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Alemanni  would  desire 
to  get  from  Marnavich  all  possible  information  of  historical  value 
for  the  illustration  of  the  Anecdota.^^  As  Alemanni  gives  nothing 
save  what  we  find  in  the  manuscript,  we  may  conclude  either  that 
the  alleged  original  contained  little  more,  or  that  Marnavich  re- 
membered or  possessed  little  more  drawn  from  that  original. 
There  may,  of  course,  have  been  abundance  of  semi-mythical 
matter  in  the  original,  but  this  Alemanni,  who  was  critical  as  well 
as  learned,  would  not  transfer  to  his  pages.  It  is  an  obvious 
guess  that  Marnavich  may  have  written  our  present  manuscript 
at  the  suggestion  of  Alemanni,  and  the  latter,  when  he  had  done 
with  it,  have  placed  it  in  the  library  of  his  patrons,  the  Barberini, 
which  was  then  being  formed,  or  given  it  to  Suares,  who  was  then 
librarian  in  that  library.  Perhaps  it  contained  whatever  Marnavich, 
interrogated  by  Alemanni,  could  recall  to  mind  from  what  had  been 
shown  him  as  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  Mount  Athos  library,  or 
could  find  in  his  notes  made  from  that  copy,  and  was  put  on  paper 
in  this  form  for  the  purpose  of  Alemanni' s  notes  to  the  Anecdota. 
It  is  of  course  also  possible,  but  perhaps  less  likely,  that  Marnavich 
is  simply  romancing,  that  he  is  putting  together  a  number  of  state- 
ments drawn  from  various  sources,  fathering  them  upon  one 
original,  and  localising  that  original  on  Mount  Athos.^^ 

The  evidence  we  possess  seems  to  me  insufficient  to  enable  us 
to  decide  between  several  hypotheses  which  may  be  formed  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  Marnavich  to  the  fragmentum  and  to  the  alleged 
original.  But  whatever  hypothesis  be  true — and  this  is  the  point 
of  practical  consequence  for  the  historical  student — no  greater 
authority  can  be  allowed  to  the  fragmentum,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  a  series  of  genuine  extracts  from  a  then  existing  Slavonic 
original  bearing  the  name  of  Bogomil,  than  would  be  due  to  a  book 
in  which  Marnavich  should  have  recorded  the  Slavonic  traditions 
he  had  himself  collected  from  such  old  manuscripts  as  he  had 
seen  in  Dalmatia  or  at  Eome. 

Does  there  now  exist  in  a  monastery  of  Slavonic  monks  pro- 
fessing the  rule  of  S.  Basil  on  Mount  Athos  any  such  manuscript 
relating  to  Justinian,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Bogomil,  as  the 
fragmentum  describes  ?     Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  when  he  visited  the 

apparently  finding  him  unsuitable,  got  him  a  post  in  the  Vatican  library  in  1614. 
He  died  in  1626. 

2^  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  Marnavich  got  from  Alemanni  some  of  the  learn- 
ing with  which  he  has  enriched  his  explicationes,  e.g.  the  statement  that  '  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  '  gave  the  original  name  of  the  empress  Euphemia  as  Lupicina,  and 
the  reference  to  the  name  Bederina  in  Agathias.  See  Alemanni's  notes  at  pp.  360 
367,  384  of  Bonn  edition. 

'*  Cardinal  Barberini,  uncle  of  Francis,  Mamavich's  patron,  became  pope  under 
the  title  of  Urban  VIII  in  1623,  and  reigned  till  1614. 

VOL.  II. NO.  VIII.  X  X 
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monasteries  of  Athos  in  1885,  made,  at  my  request,  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Slavonic  monasteries  there, 
but  was  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  such  a  book.  But  as 
the  contents  of  the  Slavonic  libraries  are  in  great  confusion,  no 
proper  catalogue  exists,  except  at  the  Eussian  monastery,  and  the 
monks  do  not  seem  to  know  what  they  possess,  it  is  possible  that 
if  it  ever  was  there  it  may  be  there  still.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  transferred  to 
Eussia,  whither  many  manuscripts  from  Athos  have  gone.  Careful 
inquiries  ought  to  be  made  both  in  the  Slavonic  monasteries  of 
Athos  and  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Athos  manuscript  referred  to  in 
the  fragmentum  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  alleged  Bogomil  himself,  for  it  is  stated  to  be  written  in 
Slavonic  characters,  and  these  were  not  invented  till  three  centuries 
after  Justinian's  time.  Neither  could  any  contemporary  of  Justinian 
have  used  any  Slavonic  tongue  for  hterary  purposes.  If  there  was 
ever  any  Ufe  of  Justinian  written  by  a  contemporary  ecclesiastic,  it 
must  have  been  composed  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  a  Slavonic  book 
purporting  to  contain  it  could  only  be  a  translation  from  one  of 
those  classical  languages  executed  long  afterwards. 

V.  What  is  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  Barberini 
manuscript  ?  I  do  not  now  attempt  to  give  a  thorough  examination 
of  these  contents,  reserving  such  criticism  for  a  future  occasion, 
but  confine  myself  to  the  following  observations. 

1.  The  fragmentum  obviously  betrays  a  Slavonic  source. 
Whatever  is  new  in  it  relates  to  the  Slavonic  tribes,  or  personages 
alleged  to  be  Slavonic,  including  even  Theodoric.  Now  in  the  days 
of  the  supposed  Bogomil  the  Slavonic  tribes  were  fierce  heathen, 
dwelling  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  frequently 
ravaging  it.  A  certain  number  of  Slavs  may  possibly  have  already 
settled  within  the  empire,  in  northern  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
These  would,  however,  be  still  in  a  condition  of  great  rudeness, ^^  and 
their  language  was  not  reduced  to  literary  shape  for  centuries  after- 
wards. The  great  migration  which  slavonised  the  countries  east 
of  the  Adriatic  falls  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  ;  there 

^'  There  are  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  names  which  seem  to  be  of  Slavonic  origin  in 
the  long  list  of  forts  built  or  repaired  in  the  northern  provinces  which  Procopius 
gives  in  the  De  ^dificiis.  M.  Jire6ek,  however,  says  (in  a  letter  to  me)  :  '  Les  norns 
de  certains  chdteaux  chez  Procope  ont  une  ressemblance  avec  les  noms  slaves,  mai's  rien 
de  pltis  ;  il  y  a  aussi  des  explications  du  zend  (le  throve  d^apris  les  recherches  de  mon 
colUgue,  le  professeur  Wilhelm  Tomaschek  a  Vienne,  parait  avoir  4ti  une  langiie 
iranienne),  et  de  Valbanais.  Cf.  Krek,  Einleitung  in  die  slaw.  Literaturgeschichte, 
2""'  6d.,  p.  279,  sqq.' 

Schafarik  (Slawische  Alterthilmer,  ii.  12-14)  thinks  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  the  Slavonic  tribes  held  the  north  bank  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  were  beginning  to  settle  quietly  south  of  that  river.  But  he  does  not 
bring  them  in  Upper  Macedonia  and  Northern  Albania  till  the  seventh. 
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seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  Slavonic  settlements  either  at  Prizrend 
or  Ochrida  or  Uskiub  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fifth. 

2.  The  romantic  and  indeed  semi-mythical  character  of  much 
of  the  manuscript  (fragmentum)  is  palpable.  For  instance,  Istok, 
the  father  of  Justinian,  is  presented  as  a  chieftain  among  the 
Dardanians,  and  as  also  a  scion  of  the  family  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  Without  necessarily  accepting  the  statement  of  Procopius 
in  the  Anecdota  that  the  emperor  Justin,  the  uncle  of  Justinian, 
was  a  peasant,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  the  father  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  had  been  a  prince  and  a  descendant  of  Con- 
stantino, that  sovereign  and  his  adulators  (among  others  Procopius 
in  the  De  ^dijiciis)  would  have  recorded  the  fact. 

The  young  Justinian,  as  befits  the  son  of  a  prince,  is  accom- 
panied even  on  his  campaigns  by  a  tutor,  who  occupies  the  intervals 
of  drill  in  giving  theological  instruction. 

Justinian  sustains  his  character  of  the  young  hero  by  encounter- 
ing and  killing  in  single  combat  his  cousin,  Prince  Eechirad,  son  of 
Selimir,  prince  of  the  Slavs.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
exploit,  as  well  as  the  name  of  Eechirad,  is  unknown  to  authentic 
history.  (Pursuant  to  his  identification  of  Slavs  and  Goths,  Marna- 
vich  in  his  notes  makes  out  the  name  to  be  the  same  as  the  West- 
Gothic  Eecared.) 

The  Bulgarians  are  conceived  as  already  near  and  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  empire.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Marcellinus  as  making  an  irruption  in  502  a.d.  (as  also 
in  499  and  530).  In  other  authors,  however,  they  do  not  appear 
as  being  at  this  time  formidable,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  Justin's 
having  held  a  command  against  them.  Not  only  the  whole  family  of 
Justinian,  but  apparently  even  Theodora,  are  conceived  of  as  Slavonic : 
at  least  the  name  Bosidara  (explained  etymologically  to  be  the  '  gift 
of  God ')  is  given  as  if  her  own  original  name,  and  Justin  repre- 
sented as  the  suggestor  of  her  marriage  with  Justinian.  It  is  im- 
plied that  this  marriage  took  place  before  the  emperor  Justin  I 
reached  the  throne,  but  we  gather  from  Procopius  that  in  reaUty  it 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  Justin's  reign. 

There  is  a  marked  ecclesiastical  flavour  about  the  narrative. 
Besides  the  prominence  given  to  Bogomil  (who  is  described  as 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Alexander  near  Prizrend  and  bishop 
of  Serdica  (Sofia),  we  are  reminded  of  the  heretical  proclivities  of 
Anastasius  (who  leant  to  Monophysitism) ;  he  is  presented  as  a 
persecutor  of  catholic  bishops,  and  a  desire  to  pervert  the  orthodoxy 
of  Justinian  is  attributed  to  him  when  that  young  hero  goes  to 
Constantinople  to  be  cured  of  the  wounds  received  in  his  single 
combat  with  Eechirad.  There  is  a  mixture  in  this  part  of  the  narra- 
tive of  the  religious  tract  with  the  fairy  tale.  Eeference  is  made 
to  the  consecration  as  a  cathoHc  church  of  the  Gothic  {i.e.  Arian) 

X  X  2 
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church  at  Constantinople  by  Pope  John  I,  with  the  retention,  how- 
ever, of  the  Gothic,  i.e.  Slavonic,  tongue  in  the  liturgy. 

Notice  is  taken  of  the  foundation  of  two  famous  churches,  the 
monastery  (catholic)  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  near  Skodra 
(or  Scutari)  in  northern  Albania,  and  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  at 
Serdica.  I  do  not  say  that  the  tales  here  related  are  to  be  con- 
nected with  these  churches,  though  the  apparition  of  SS.  Sergius 
and  Bacchus  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
monastic  church  at  Skodra ;  but  the  mention  of  them  points  to  an 
ecclesiastical  source.^^ 

The  most  curious  and  novel  feature  of  the  manuscript  is  the 
nomenclature  which  it  supplies  of  the  members  of  Justinian's  family 
— Istok,  Bigleniza,  Vukcizza,  Lada,  Vpravda,  Rechirad.^^  Of  these 
Istok^"  is  not  alleged  to  have  any  connexion  with  Sabatius,  the 
name  which  Procopius  and  Theophanes  give  as  that  of  Justinian's 
father,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  genuine  Thracian  name,  connected 
with  a  Thracian  solar  deity  akin  to  the  Greek  Dionysos.  Bigleniza 
may  have  been  slavised  from  Vigilantia  or  Biglantia,  which  Ale- 
manni  conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  Justinian's  mother, 

^^  Marnavich  in  his  notes  refers  to  Bogomil  as  the  person  to  whom  there  existed  a 
marble-cased  monument  with  an  inscription  in  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  at  Serdica 
(Sofia),  identifying  him  with  Domnio,  a  bishop  of  Serdica  mentioned  by  Marcellinus 
Comes.  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  N.  B.  O'Conor,  her  Majesty's  representative  at 
Sofia,  the  following  information  regarding  the  ancient  cathedral  there,  which  he  has 
obtained  for  me  from  some  of  the  archaeologists  of  that  city.  '  The  ruins  of  the  old 
cathedral  church  named  S.  Sophia  stand  over  those  of  a  smaller  church  bearing  the  same 
name,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  century  by  Justinian.  The  local 
traditions  confirm  these  historical  statements,  and  add  that,  the  wife  of  Justinian 
having  found  relief  from  a  sickness  for  which  she  had  come  to  Serdica  to  be  cured,  the 
emperor  erected  the  said  church.  The  original  church  had  not,  however,  the  form  of 
the  cathedral  of  S.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  any  more  than  such  form  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  the  present  church.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  one  of  the  Comneni  (?).  It  was  converted  into  a  mosque  when 
the  Turks  took  the  city.  In  the  great  earthquake  of  1858  its  minaret  fell  down,  and 
ever  since  it  has  remained  abandoned.  In  the  course  of  some  diggings  made  in  1884 
at  the  back  part  near  the  altar,  there  were  found  two  sarcophagi  of  brown  stone,  which 
are  now  in  the  building  of  the  Gymnasium.  The  skeletons  were  far  gone  in  decay. 
No  inscription  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Excavations  have  not  been  made  at  or  round 
the  porch  of  the  church.'  M.  Jirecek,  however,  informs  me  that  the  existing  church 
belongs  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  thinks  that  it  is  the  ruins  of  the  apse  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  there  was  previously  '  a  smaller  church.'  .See  his  remarks 
in  an  article  on  the  antiquities  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Archdologisch-epigraphische 
Mittheilungen  of  Vienna  for  1886,  vol.  x.  He  observes  that  the  traditions  of  the 
people  began  very  early  to  connect  this  S.  Sophia  with  the  S.  Sophia  of  Constantinople 
and  the  old  emperors. 

^^  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  names  of  places  in  the  fragmentum  are  some  of 
them  obviously  later  than  the  sixth  century.  The  whole  fragmentum  is  so  evidently 
long  posterior  to  that  age  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  this  point  further. 

^^  The  name  Istok  appears  in  Luccari  {Annali  di  Rausa)  as  that  of  a  Narentine 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  said  to  be  also  the  name  of  a  river  and  of  a  town  near 
Prizrend.  And  Luccari  also  mentions  a  Herzegovinian,  in  a.d.  1464,  who  bears  the 
name  Vpravda — Vpravda  Katunar  di  Dabar.  This  may  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Iladiz  Oprouda  mentioned  in  M.  JireSek's  letter  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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and  which  we  know  was  the  name  of  his  sister,  the  mother  of 
Justin  II.  Yukcizza  is  said  by  Marnavich  to  have  the  same 
meaning  (she-wolf)  in  Slavonic  as  Lupicina,  which  Victor  Tunu- 
nensis  and  Procopius  {Anecdota),  or  Lupicia,  which  Theophanes 
and  Theodoras  Lector  give  as  the  original  name  of  the  empress 
Euphemia;  so  it  may  be  a  Slavonic  equivalent  invented  in  the 
same  way  as  Bosidara  for  Theodora. 

The  same  origin  may  be  suggested  for  the  name  Vpravda, 
which  on  the  faith  of  this  manuscript,  or  rather  of  Alemanni's 
quotation  from  it,  has  been  assumed  to  have  been  the  original  name 
of  Justinian— the  notes  to  the  manuscript  say,  of  both  the  Justins 
also.  It  is  a  Slavonic  version  of  Justinus,  Justinianus,  taken  as 
derived  from  Justus,  justitia.  For  this  name,  however,  another 
authority  may  be  cited,  which,  though  nearly  as  late  as  the  Bar- 
berini  manuscript,  refers  to  an  earlier  source.  Luccari  in  his 
*  Annali  di  Eausa,'  published  at  Venice  in  1605,  two  years  after 
Marnavich  wrote  his  '  Dialogi  de  Csesaribus  Illyricis,'  says  (lib.  i.)  : — 

Selenair  dopo  questo  (come  si  vede  nell'  Efemeridi  di  Dioclea)^'  prese 
per  moglie  la  sorella  d'  Istok  barone  slavo,  il  quale  avea  per  moglie  Bi- 
gleniza  sorella  di  Giustiniano  e  madre  di  Giustino  [Justin  II]  imperatori 
romani,  i  qualij  come  ho  veduto  in  un  Diadario  in  Bulgaria  in  lingua  slava, 
sono  chiamati  Uprauda,  che  significa  Giustiniano  o  Giustino. 

Here  we  have  the  names  of  the  Barberini  manuscript,  but  Istok 
is  the  brother-in-law,  not  the  father,  of  Justinian,  and  Bigleniza  is 
the  emperor's  sister. 

The  Slavonic  origin  of  Justinian  seems  to  have  been  largely  ac- 
cepted by  the  Slavs  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  a  natural  belief  for 
those  who  localised  his  birth-place  either  at  Prizrend  or  Ochrida, 
the  Bulgarian  tradition  fixing  on  the  latter  spot,  the  Servian  on  the 
former.  So  Mauro  Orbini  of  Eagusa,  in  his  book,  '  II  Eegno  degli 
Slavi'  (Pesaro,  1601),  says  (p.  175)  :— 

Fu  eziandio  slavo  Giustiniano  primo  di  questo  nome  imperadore.  II 
quale  (secondo  il  Platina  ed  il  Bosen)  nacque  nella  citta  di  Prizren,  ch'  h 
nella  Servia :  o  (come  vole  Niceforo  Callisto)  nella  citta  di  Achrida,  la 
quale,  egli  dice,  fu  ancora  chiamata  Giustiniana  Prima ;  e  hoggi  la  chiamano 
Ochrida. 

It  often  happens  that  the  descendants  of  an  incoming  people 
appropriate,  after  a  few  generations  have  passed,  the  heroes  of 
those  among  whom  they  have  settled.  So  the  Celtic  Arthur  was  a 
sort  of  national  hero  to  the  Anglo-Normans  of  the  middle  ages. 
And  it  is  natural  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  should  give  them- 
selves the  credit  of  any  famous  native  of  that  place,  though  born 
before  their  ancestors  settled  there ;  for  immigrations  are  after  a 

^'  The  name  Istok  does  not  appear  in  the  version  of  Presbyter  Diocleas  which  we 
now  possess.    Luccari  probably  read  a  different  one. 
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time  forgotten,  and  people  assume  that  their  predecessors  were 
their  progenitors. 

M.  JireCek,  whose  authority  is  of  course  of  the  highest,  informs 
me  (see  his  letter  at  the  end  of  this  article)  that  the  names  Vpravda, 
Istok,  Vukcizza,  Vraghidara,  Bigleniza,  are  all  of  them  suspicious 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Slavonic  etymology,  and  can  hardly  be 
referred  to  a  date  even  so  early  as  the  middle  ages,  much  less  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  they  may  be  late 
forms,  or  corrupted  forms,  of  genuine  old  Slavonic  names.  But  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  are  not  natural  growths,  but  either 
translations,  more  or  less  happy,  of  Latin  and  Greek  names  {e.g. 
Justinianus,  Lupicina,  Theodora),  or  else  Slavonic  names  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin. 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans  suggests  to  me  an  ingenious  theory  regarding 
these  names,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Justinian's  father  was  of  Dardanian  origin,  and  his  name,  as  we 
know  from  Procopius,  was  Sabatius.  Now  Sabatius  is  the  name  of  a 
Thracian  god  who,  as  Eoesler  has  shown,  may  from  some  points  of 
view  be  regarded  as  the  sun  god.  Thracian  was  still  a  spoken 
language  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  name  might  retain  a  solar 
or  kindred  meaning— perhaps  that  of  Oriens.  Assuming  that  in 
the  land  of  Justinian's  birthplace  a  Thracian  population  was 
subsequently  slavonised,  the  name,  together  with  the  glorious 
traditions  attaching  to  it,  may  have  been  taken  over  in  a  trans- 
lated form  as  Istok,  which,  at  least  in  the  later  Slavonic  dialects, 
means  the  East  or  the  rising  sun.  So  too  Justinianus,  who  repre- 
sents the  romanised  Thracian  element,  has  been  translated  into 
Vpravda.  M.  Jirecek  has  observed  that  the  words  Istok  and 
Vpravda  are  not  genuine  and  natural  Slavonic  name-forms.  Some 
explanation  is  therefore  needed  for  them.  But  they  appear  as 
names  of  persons,  of  Slavs  in  Dalmatia  and  Herzegovina,  as  early, 
Istok  as  the  twelfth  century,  Vpravda  as  the  fifteenth  (see  note  30, 
ante) .  May  not  this  fact  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  Slavonic 
legends  regarding  Justinian  and  his  family  received  before  that 
date  from  the  earlier  indigenous  elements  of  the  peninsula  which 
the  Slavs  had  assimilated?  These  names,  passing  as  those  of 
national  heroes,  would  come  to  be  bestowed  on  persons  as  proper 
names. 

It  is  anyhow  clear  that  both  names  are  anterior  to  Marnavich, 
and  not  invented  by  him ;  and  this  increases  the  likelihood  that 
the  other  names,  with  regard  to  which  we  have  no  clue  at  present, 
are  similarly  not  of  his  making,  but  taken  from  some  pre-existing 
source. 

But  any  such  source  is  plainly  legendary  and  not  historical. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  accepting  the  ascription  to 
Justinian  of  a  Slavonic  origin.     He  came  from  a  region,  whether 
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Ochrida,  or  Prizrend,  or  Uskiub  (as  Hahn  and  Tozer  and  Evans 
hold),  in  which  we  find  Slavs  established  not  long  after  his  time. 
But  the  probabilities  are  that  his  family  were  Thracians  and  not 
Slavs.32 

The  references  to  the  wars  between  the  empire,  the  Slavs,  and 
the  Goths,  contained  in  the  manuscript,  seem  drawn  partly  from 
the  narrative  of  Marcellinus  Comes,  partly  from  Slavonic  legends, 
some  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  chronicle  of  the 
priest  of  Dioclea.^^ 

Marcellinus  says  {ad  ann.  499)  : — 

Aristus  Illyricianas  ductor  militise  cum  XV  millibus  armatorum  et  cum 
DXX  plaustris  armis  ad  praeliandum  necessariis  oneratis  contra  Bulgares 
Thraciam  devastantes  profectus  est.  Bellum  juxta  Zyrtum  fluvium  con- 
sertum,  ubi  plus  quam  millia  IV  nostrorum  aut  in  fuga  aut  in  prsecipitio 
ripae  fluminis  interempta  sunt.  Ibique  lUyriciana  virtus  militum  periit, 
Nicostrato  Innocentio  et  Aquiline  comitibus  interfectis. 

He  does  not,  however,  mention  Aristus  as  killed.  Again,  ad 
ann.  505,  Marcellinus  describes  the  defeat  of  Sabinianus  ductor 
militice  by  Mundo  (not  Mundus)  Geta  (the  Goth)  on  the  banks  of 
the  Margus.  This  seems  to  be  the  ground  for  the  reference  to  the 
reliquice  Sahiniani  exercihis  a  Ootids  fiisi.  Selimir  does  not  appear 
in  Marcellinus,  But  we  find  him  in  the  chronicle  of  Presbyter  Dio- 
cleas,  where  he  is  described  as  king  of  Dalmatia  and  the  adjoining 
regions.  According  to  this  book  (which  I  quote  from  the  edition  of 
it  in  Latin  subjoined  to  the  '  De  Eegno  Dalmatise '  Joannis  Lucii 
(Frankfort,  1666),  Totila  and  Ostroylus  are  two  brother  kings  of  the 
Goths,  who  are  Slavs.  As  they  descend  upon  the  empire,  Totila 
takes  Italy  for  his  share,  which  he  ravages,  passes  into  Sicily  and 
dies  there.^"*  Ostroylus  conquers  Illyria  and  Dalmatia,  being  opposed 
by  the  armies  of  Justinian.  Ostroylus  leaves  a  son  Sevioladus  or 
Senudilaus,  who  reigns  twelve  years  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Syllimirus  or  Selemirus,  who,  though  himself  a  heathen,  is  peaceful, 

'-  To  make  Justin,  the  uncle  of  Justinian,  a  Slav,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose 
the  Slavs  to  have  begun  to  settle  in  Western  Thrace  or  Upper  Macedonia  as  early  as 
A.D.  460.  And  if  he  and  his  nephew  Justinian  had  belonged  to  a  race  of  lately  entered 
and  rude  barbarians,  whose  tribes  were  perpetrating  horrible  cruelties  and  ravages  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  the  empire  during  Justinian's  own  time,  Procopius  would 
probably  in  his  Anecdota,  where  he  seeks  to  heap  every  disgrace  upon  Justin  and 
Justinian,  have  availed  himself  of  the  fact  as  one  discreditable  to  both  sovereigns. 
But  that  spiteful  historian  merely  says  that  Justin  was  the  unlettered  son  of  a  peasant 
who  came  from  his  Dardanian  home  to  Constantinople  with  nothing  but  a  bag  of 
biscuits  on  his  back. 

^  This  chronicle  is  ascribed  to  the  twelfth  century.  Dioclea  is  Dukli  in  Monte- 
negro near  the  lake  of  Skodra. 

**  There  is  evidently  in  these  legends  a  mixture  of  Totila  and  of  Alaric.  I  found 
another  curious  instance  of  the  mixture  when,  in  visiting  Caprara  in  Umbria,  the 
place  where  Totila  probably  expired  after  his  defeat  in  the  great  battle  of  a.d.  552,  I 
was  told  by  the  inhabitants  that  a  great  barbarian  king  was  buried  beneath  the  channel 
of  the  river. 
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and  protects  the  christians ;  he  makes  a  treaty  with  them,  and  they 
become  his  tributaries.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  first  by  Bladi- 
nus,  then  by  Eatomir,  who  persecutes  the  christians.  Here  we  have 
legends  different  from  those  of  Marnavich,  because  Selimir  in  the 
latter  is  Justinian's  uncle,  while  in  Presbyter  Diocleas  he  is  the 
grandson  of  an  invading  heathen  enemy  of  Justinian.^-^  Of  Eechirad 
I  find  no  trace  here,  nor  of  Istok  or  Bigleniza,  but  Luccari  tells  us 
that  in  his  Presbyter  Diocleas  Selemir  is  the  brother-in-law  of 
Istok,  and  Istok  the  brother-in-law  of  Justinian. 

The  story  of  Justin  and  Justinian  rescuing  the  orthodox  bishops 
seems  to  refer  to  the  event  described  by  Marcellinus  as  follows 
(ad  ann.  516)  : — 

Laurentium  Lycbnidensem  [episcopum] ,  Donmionem  Serdicensem, 
Alcissum  Nicopolitanum,  Gaianum  Naisitanum  et  Evangelum  Pautali- 
ensem,  catholicos  Illyrici  sacerdotes,  suis  Anastasius  [Imperator]  prre- 
sentari  jussit  obtutibus.  Alcissus  et  Gaianus  episcopi  apud  Byzantium 
vita  defuncti  sunt,  Domnione  et  Evangelo  ad  sedes  proprias,  ob  metum 
Ulyriciani  catholici  militis,  extemplo  remissis. 

Marnavich  in  his  notes  identifies  the  Bogomilus  of  the  Barberini 
manuscript  with  this  Domnio.  Bogomil  may  have  been  the  legen- 
dary name  of  the  Serdican  prelate  whom  a  local  tradition  com- 
memorated as  the  orthodox  confessor  who  withstood  the  Monophysite 
emperor,  this  tradition  connecting  itself  with  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  in  front  of  the  church  at  Serdica.  Possibly  we  have  here 
the  germ  of  the  legend.  When  it  was  supposed  that  Justinian, 
himself  a  Slav,  rescued  the  pious  Slavonic  bishop,  it  would  come  to 
be  believed  that  the  bishop  had  been  the  instructor  in  theology  of 
the  champion  of  orthodoxy. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  there  is  in  the  manuscript  of  his- 
torical interest  or  value  beyond  these  new  names,  themselves,  as 
has  been  indicated,  more  than  suspicious.  The  chief  fact  is  the  visit 
of  Justinian  to  the  great  Theodoric,  his  bemg  received  by  the  latter 
into  a  species  of  artificial  brotherhood  (aBsXipoTrKTria) ,  and  his  sub- 
sequent sojourn  as  a  hostage  at  Ravenna.  Unhappily  the  circum- 
stances narrated  as  having  led  to  these  events  are  so  questionable 
as  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  events  themselves.  They  are  wholly 
unconfirmed  by  other  historians,  and  they  assume  an  importance 
both  for  Justin  twelve  years  before  he  reached  the  throne  and  for 
Justinian  at  the  age  of  twenty  (or  a  little  more),  which  is  in  itself 
improbable.  Note  that  both  the  author  of  the  manuscript  and  Mar- 
navich (assuming  them  to  be  different)  conceive  of  the  Goths  as 
speaking  Slavonic,  and  doubtless  therefore  of  Theodoric  as  a  Slav. 

As  already  observed,  the  author  of  the  fragnientum  (or  rather  of 

'*  Near  the  beginning  of  Luccari's  Annali  di  Rausa  Selemir  is  presented  to  us  as  a 
sort  of  eponymus  of  the  South  Slavonic  race,  having  three  brothers,  Lech  (for  the 
Poles),  Cech  (for  the  Bohemians),  and  Euss  (for  the  Russians). 
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the  statements  contained  in  it)  evidently  knew  the  chronicle  of 
Marcellinus  Comes,  a  book  which  had  considerable  value  for  the 
catholic  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Slavonic  countries,  because 
it  has  a  certain  Latin  colouring.^ 

Marnavich  in  his  notes  refers  to  Marcellinus,  to  Procopius  (the 
De  jEdificiis),  and  to  Agathias.  Whether,  however,  either  the 
author  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  manuscript  or  Marnavich 
(supposing  them  to  be  different  persons)  knew  the  Anecdota  is  not 
clear.  There  are  three  passages  in  the  manuscript  which  may  have 
been  suggested  by  that  book.  One  is  the  shadow  which  is  felt  to 
rest  on  the  empress  Theodora.  This,  however,  may  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  reputation  of  that  lady  for  heterodoxy,  which  had 
led  to  her  being  severely  handled  by  ecclesiastical  writers  from 
Victor  Tununensis  down  to  Cardinal  Baronius.  The  second  is  the 
opposition  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  household  to  the  marriage 
of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  attributed  by  Procopius  to  the  empress 
Euphemia,  Justinian's  aunt,  by  our  manuscript  to  his  mother  Bi- 
gleniza,  whom  Procopius  does  not  name.^^  The  third  is  the  legend 
as  to  the  imprisonment  and  deliverance  from  death  of  the  emperor 
Justin — an  anecdote  which  recalls  the  story  told  in  chap.  6  of  the 
Anecdota,  though  the  .colour  of  the  narratives  is  different.  But 
instead  of  the  dream  by  which  John  Crookback,  the  general  in  the 
Isaurian  expedition,  was  forbidden  to  put  Justin  to  death,  we  hear 
in  the  manuscript  of  an  apparition  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 
Other  writers  (Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  Ephraemius)  also  tell  the  tale 
of  Justin's  imprisonment  and  release ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  author  of  the  manuscript  drew  from  one  of  them,  who  give  a 
religious  turn  to  the  tale,  than  from  Procopius. 

If  it  be  thought  that  these  points  of  contact  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  must  have  seen  the  Anec- 
dota, the  argument  will  be  strong  that  Marnavich  was  either  the 
author  or  the  very  free  redactor  of  the  manuscript,  because  the 
Anecdota,  although  not  unknown  before  their  publication  in  1623 
(seeing  that  Suidas  refers  to  them),  were  unlikely  to  have  been 
seen  by  any  Slavonic  author  of  the  alleged  '  Vita  Justiniani '  of 

'"  Although  by  that  time  monophysitism  had  quite  died  out  in  the  eastern  church, 
there  was  an  opposition,  strong  down  to  and  in  our  own  days,  between  the  catholics 
looking  to  Eome,  and  the  orthodox  looking  to  Constantinople.  In  Marcellinus's  time 
there  was  also  an  opposition,  though  one  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Latins 
were  all  opposed  to  monophysitism,  there  was  a  considerable  monophysite  party  (to 
which,  indeed,  Anastasius  and  Theodora  belonged)  in  Constantinople  and  the  Greek- 
speakmg  districts  generally. 

^'  The  tale  of  the  feminine  opposition  to  Justinian's  marrying  Theodora  certainly 
seems  to  suggest  the  story  in  Procopius.  But  it  must  be  remembered  not  only  that 
in  Procopius  the  opposing  person  is  different,  but  the  events  are  differently  con- 
ceived altogether.  Here  Justin  arranges  the  match,  and  does  so  before  he  comes  to 
the  throne ;  in  the  Anecdota  Justin,  being  a  weak  and  aged  emperor,  is  induced  to 
consent  to  it,  apparently  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  to  change  the  law  in  order  to 
make  it  possible. 
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Mount  Athos ;  whereas  Marnavich  in  Eome  might  have  learnt 
about  them  from  Alemanni  before  they  were  published  in  1623. 
But  the  presumption  seems  to  be  rather  the  other  way.  Had 
Marnavich  read  the  Anecdota,  he  would  probably  have  referred  in 
his  notes  to  several  passages  in  it  which  would  have  suited  him. 
But  he  has  not  done  so. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  an  omission  singular  in  an  author 
desiring  to  claim  Justinian  and  his  family  for  the  Slavonic  race. 
Nothing  is  said  about  Belisarius,  who  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the 
wars  of  Justinian,  who  was  undoubtedly  of  Thracian  birth  (he  came 
from  Germania,  near  Serdica),  and  for  whose  name  the  plausible 
Slavonic  etymology  of  Beli  Tsar  or  White  Prince  has  been  suggested, 
and  was,  for  a  while,  generally  accepted.  It  is  now,  I  believe, 
rejected  by  Slavonic  scholars  on  the  ground  that  the  word  tsar  is 
itself  later  than  the  sixth  century,  being  probably  (though  perhaps 
not  certainly)  formed  from  Caesar. 

These  observations  on  the  contents  of  the  Barberini  manuscript 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

The  substance  of  the  book  is  semi-mythical  and  romantic,  and 
in  some  points  diverges  widely  from  the  truth  of  history. 

The  names  given  are  apparently  of  comparatively  late  origin ; 
and  as  regards  those  which  have  Greek  or  Latin  equivalents,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  they  have  been  formed  by  translating  the 
Greek  or  Latin  names  into  Slavonic  than  that  they  are  themselves 
Slavonic  originals  from  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  were 
formed  by  translation. 

The  origin  of  the  facts  given  is  to  be  found  partly  in  Slavonic 
legends  which  had  grown  up  round  the  famous  name  of  Justinian, 
partly  in  the  conscious  harmonising  and  working  up  together  of 
legend  and  of  authentic  history  to  be  found  in  existing  sources,  some 
of  which,  such  as  Marcellinus  Comes,  perhaps  also  Theophanes  and 
Zonaras,  the  author  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  manuscript 
knew. 

V.  We  may  now  proceed  to  state  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  the  foregoing  inquiry  seems  to  have  led  us.  These  conclu- 
sions may  be  modified  by  further  information  as  to  Slavonic  legends 
of  this  order,  possibly  even  by  an  examination  of  Marnavich's  book 
'  De  Caesaribus  Illyricis,'  if  a  copy  of  it  can  be  found.  So  far  as 
present  data  enable  us  to  go,  we  may,  I  think,  adopt  the  following 
propositions. 

1.  This  Barberini  manuscript  of  ours  is  the  '  Vita  Justiniani ' 
quoted  by  Alemanni,  and  which  subsequent  writers  have  quoted 
from  him. 

2.  This  book  is,  however,  not  a  life  of  Justinian,  nor  even  an 
extract  from  a  life  of  Justinian,  but  an  abstract  from  an  original 
(whether  real  or  supposed),  which,  though  called  by  the  abstractor 
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a  life,  was  more  probably  a  collection  of  notices  relating  to  Justinian 
and  the  churches  he  founded. 

3.  The  Barberini  manuscript,  as  well  as  the  explicationes  which 
follow  it,  was  written  by  Marnavich,  and  probably  at  Eome,  and 
before  1621. 

4.  The  existence  of  the  original  *  Vita  Justiniani '  said  to  exist  in 
the  Basilian  monastery  on  Mount  Athos  cannot  be  assumed,  for  we 
have  no  evidence  regarding  it  except  that  of  Marnavich,  and  he  is  a 
witness  not  above  suspicion.  On  the  whole,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  grounds  for  holding  Marnavich  to  have  invented  it,  there 
seems  reason  to  think  that  some  book  of  the  kind  did  exist,  though 
perhaps  not  on  Athos,  or  at  least  that  he  believed  in  its  existence. 

5.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  ever  existed  either  a 
preceptor  of  Justinian  or  a  bishop  of  Serdica  named  Bogomilus 
or  Theophilus,  the  identification  of  such  a  person  with  the  his- 
torical Domnio  being  apparently  arbitrary  and  baseless.  Much 
less  then  have  we  any  ground  for  accepting  the  authorship  of  the 
opusculum  on  Mount  Athos  (assuming  its  existence)  as  that  of  this 
alleged  contemporary  of  Justinian. 

6.  Assuming  this  original  on  Mount  Athos  to  have  existed,  it 
cannot  have  been  very  old  in  the  form  in  which  Marnavich  used  it, 
probably,  to  judge  by  the  forms  of  the  Slavonic  names  it  contains, 
not  older  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

7.  The  legends  it  contains  may  of  course  be  older,  but  how  much 
older  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence 
from  other  quarters  regarding  them.  They  have  a  marked  ecclesi- 
astical tinge,  and  may  have  arisen  from  local  traditions  connecting 
the  great  and  orthodox  emperor  with  Prizrend  and  its  churches  on 
the  one  hand,  Serdica  and  its  church  on  the  other.  The  former 
would  be  Servian  traditions,  the  latter  Bulgarian.  There  would  thus 
seem  to  be  here  a  mixture,  perhaps  an  intentional  harmonising,  of 
Servian  and  Bulgarian  legend.^*  Both  meet  in  Domnio-Bogomilus- 
Theophilus,  who  is  abbot  at  Prizrend  and  bishop  at  Serdica. 

8.  No  veritable  historical  authority  can  be  claimed  for  any  one 
of  the  statements  of  the  manuscript.  Even  the  assumption,  made  for 
a  long  time  past  on  the  faith  of  Alemanni's  citations  from  it,  that 
Justinian's  true  name  was  Vpravda,  and  he  of  Slavonic  race,  must 
now  be  considered  unfounded.  He  doubtless  came  from  Thrace  or 
Macedonia,  but  to  which  of  the  races  then  dwelling  in  those 
countries  he  belonged  it  seems  impossible  to  determine ;  for  although 
the  name  Vpravda  is  given  also  by  the  writer  whom  Luccari  cites, 
that  writer  is  doubtless  also  the  mere  repeater  of  a  tradition,  and  en- 
titled to  no  more  weight  than  this  mysterious  Bogomil  of  ours.  The 
name  of  his  father,  Sabatius,  seems  to  point  to  the  old  Thracian  stock. 

'*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Luccari  also  refers  to  a  Bulgarian  source  (the  Diadario) 
as  well  as  a  S^b  one  (Presbyter  Diocleas) 
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What  the  manuscript  does  is  to  give  us  a  ghmpse  into  a  sort  of 
cycliis  of  Slavonic  legends  attaching  themselves  to  the  great  name 
of  Justinian,  as  other  Slavonic  legends  were  connected  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  as  Aquitanian  legends  were  connected  with 
Charlemagne,  German  legends  with  Theodoric  and  with  Attila, 
British  legends  with  Arthur,  Italian  legends  with  Totila.  Other 
traces  of  such  legends  are  found  in  the  priest  of  Dioclea,  and  others 
may  possibly  exist  in  Slavonic  books  which  have  not  become  known 
to  Western  scholars. 

One  may  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  the  results  to  which  this 
inquiry  into  the  supposed  biographer  of  the  emperor  has  led  us 
should  be  so  purely  negative,  teaching  little  more  than  that  Jus- 
tinian had  become  a  legendary  hero  among  the  South  Slavonic 
races.  There  is  nevertheless  some  satisfaction  in  destroying  as- 
sumptions which  we  now  find  to  be  groundless,  and  in  clearing  up 
what  has  been,  since  Marnavich  and  Alemanni  launched  their  Theo- 
philus  upon  the  world  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  one  of  the 
standing  puzzles  of  later  Eoman  history. 

James  Bryce. 

Letter  from  M.  Constantin  Jire5ek. 

Notices  concernant  la  Vita  Justiniani  avec  les  explications  de  Marna- 
vich dans  un  MS.  de  la  Bihl.  Barherini  a  Borne, 

1.  Le  nom  Upravda  pour  rempereur  Justinien  ne  se  trouve  dans 
aucun  des  ouvrages  historiques  compiles  ou  traduits  en  slavon  pendant 
le  moyen  age,  a  ce  qii'ils  me  sent  connus  et  a  ce  qu'ils  sent  deja  publics 
et  accessibles. 

2.  L'auteur  de  la  Vita  Justiniani  s'est  servi  evidemment  de  la  chronique 
du  Comes  Marcellinus.  De  la  viennent  Domnion,  eveque  de  Serdica 
(Marc,  ad  a.  516),  slavise  avec  un  second  nom  Bogomil,  '  Aristus  Illyrici- 
anaa  ductor  militiae  '  (ad  a.  499,  change  en  '  Eastus  dux  militise  Illyrici- 
anae,'  Sabinianus  avec  la  bataille  de  Margus  (Marc,  ad  505).  '  Selimir 
princeps  Sclavorum  '  est  un  personnage  mythique,  pris  de  la  Chronique 
du  Diocleas,  cap.  IV,  ou  il  figure  comme  roi  de  Dalmatie.  Une  source 
dalmate  se  trabit  par  la  mention  du  c^lebre  monastere  catholique  (ordinis 
Sti  Benedicti)  St.  Sergii  et  Bacchi,  qui  se  trouvait  sur  la  Boyana, 
6  milles  de  Scutari,  18  milles  de  la  mer,  jusqu'au  XVI®  siecle  un  port 
commercial  tres  firequente,  San  Sergi  des  Italiens,  Sveti  Srgj  des  Slaves. 
S.  Alexandre,  a  qui  la  Vita  attribue  un  couvent  dans  la  contree  de 
Prizren,  est  le  martyr  romainde  Drusipara  entre  Adrianopleet  Constanti- 
nople, dont  la  legende  se  trouve  dans  les  Acta  SS.  Boll.  Mai  III  197. 
L'eglise  de  St.  Sophie  a  Sardica  n'a  pu  etre  fondee  par  Justinien 
'  in  gratiam  Bogomili  seu  Domnionis  olim  sui  pedagogi ; '  c'est  un  Edifice 
byzantin  d'une  epoque  plus  r6cente,  apparemment  de  la  meme  ^poque, 
c.  ^.  d.  du  XP  siecle,  lorsqu'on  a  construit  l'eglise  de  St.  Sophie  a  Ochrida, 
qui  a  le  meme  plan  que  celle  de  Sophia,  opinion  prononc^e  d^jk  par  le 
voyageur  russe  V.  Grigorovi^  en  1845. 

3.  II  est  interessant  de  remarquer  que  l'auteur  de  la  Vita  fait  Justinien 
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originaire  de  Prizren.  II  adopte  evidemment  I'opinion,  prononcee  vers 
1600  par  les  Dalmatins  Orbini  ('  Regno  degli  Slavi,'  1601,  p.  175)  et  Luccari 
('  Annali  di  Eausa,'  1605,  p.  61),  que  Justiniana  Prima  est  Prizren.  Les 
indigenes  et  surtout  le  clerge  de  ces  pays  identifiaient  au  contraire  Justi- 
niana Prima  toujours  avec  Ochrida,  id^e  qui  se  maintient  dans  les  actes  . 
et  les  titres  de  I'eglise  d'Ochrida  a  partir  du  XIIP  si^cle.    ( '/i      •  C           Ai/<X7 

4.  Miklosicb  ('Bildung  der  slavischen  Personennamen,'  Wien,  1860) 
n'a  trouve  aucun  nom  de  personne  forme  de  pravda,  justice.  J'en  connais 
cependant  un  exemple,  un  gentilhomme  herzegovinien  Badiz  Oprotcda 
(sic),  qui  est  mentionne  dans  les  protocolles  du  senat  de  Eaguse,  rediges 
en  latin  et  en  italien,  1459,  1462,  1469-1471,  1476-1477,  comme  ambas- 
sadeur  du  '  herceg '  de  la  Herz^govine  Stefan  et  plus  tard  de  son  fils 
Vlatko.  La  forme  slave  de  ce  nom,  qui  parait  avoir  ete  un  sobriquet  (diffe- 
rent des  patronymiques  en  -ich  =  -ic,  avec  lesquels  sont  ecrits  les  collegues 
de  ceEadic  :  Grupkovid,  Paskanid&c),  etait  sans  doute  Opravda,  du  verbe 
opravdati,  opravditi,  justum  censere,  justa  ratione  regere,  purgare,  de- 
fendere,  to  justify,  to  vindicate,  rechtfertigen  (cf.  Miklosicb,  *  Lex,  palseo- 
slovenicum,'  et  Danidic,  '  Diet,  du  vieux  serbe,'  II,  225). 

D'ailleurs  le  nom  Opravda  ne  peut  pas  etre  d'ancienne  date  ;  au 
moyen  age  predominent  les  noms  composes  de  deux  themes  :  Eado-slav, 
V^lko-drug,  Slavo-mir  (cf.  les  formes  grecques  'AXiE-avSpoc,  KaWi-Kpdrrjc, 
i\r]p.()-rTdf.vr)(;,  et  les  anciens  noms  germaniques)  ;  les  contractions,  plus 
familieres  (le  premier  tbeme  avec  un  suffixe),  ne  commencent  a  se  repan- 
dre  que  vers  la  fin  du  moyen  age. 

5.  Les  autres  noms  de  la  Vita  sont  egalement  suspects.  Le  soi-disant 
Istok  est  comme  nom  de  personne  un  aTra^  eiprjfXErar  de  la  legende  sur 
Justinien.  Dans  les  dialectes  slaves  de  la  presqu'ile  Balcanique  istok  au 
moyen  age  signifie  seulement  fons,  effluvium,  ostium  fluminis  ;  il  y  a 
aussi  une  riviere  Istok  en  Serbie  (au  14®  siecle) ;  Vdidi}QQ,i\i.isto6bn,fontanus, 
T7ip/al()c.  L'orient  est  au  moyen  age  toujours  vhstok,  orientalis  Vistocnn ; 
istok,  oriens,  istodhn,  orientalis,  ne  parait  qu'au  15®  siecle. 

Vukcizza  (nom  qui  se  trouve  aussi  ailleurs,  mais  qui  sonnait  au 
moyen  age  en  serbe  et  bulg.  Ylhdica),  Bozidara  (dans  les  monuments 
seulement  le  masc.  Bozidar),  Vraghidara  (tout  4  fait  isole)  portent  aussi 
le  type  d'une  epoque  r^cente.  Vraghidara  est,  outre  cela,  mal  forme 
dans  sa  phonetique,  avec  une  consonne  gutturale  au  lieu  d'une  palatale 
{g  avant  i  devient  z)  :  de  vrag,  diabolus,  on  peut  deriver  seulement  vrazi- 
dara,  comme  de  bog,  deus,  bozidar. 

Vigilantia=Bigleniza  n'a  pu  etre  compris  comme  slave  ('Albula' 
de  Marnavicb)  en  Dalmatie  et  Croatie  que  lorsqu'on  y  ecrivait,  depuis 
le  15  siecle,  gl  pour  le  I  moiiille  ;  cependant  de  bieli,  albus  (aux  dialectes 
bili),  on  peut  s'attendre  seulement  a  Bieleni9a,  Bileni9a  (un  nom  sans 
par  allele)  avec  un  I  dur. 

6.  Ivan  T oroko  Marnavich  (lisez  Mmavid),  ne  a  Sebenico  1579,  mort  h, 
Rome  1639,  ne  merite  pas  beaucoup  de  confiance.  Le  prof.  Armin  Pavic 
a  public  une  biograpbie  d^taillee  decet  historien,  hagiographe  et  poete,  dans 
les  actes  de  I'academie d'Agram  ('Radjugoslavenskeakademije,'vol.xxxiii 
(1875)  pp.  58-127).  Marnavicb,  qui  avait  aussi  le  defaut  deconstruire  sa 
genealogie,  en  se  declarant  lui-meme  descendant  du  roi  serbe  Vukasin 
*  Mrnjavcevid '  (1366-1371)  et  meme  de  la  gens  Marcia  de  Eome,  et  cela 
naturellement  en  se  basant  sur  des  documents  falsifies,  a  d6but6  h  Eome  en 
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1603,  comme  jeune  homme  encore,  par  la  publication  d'un  livre  De  Illyrico 
Casaribusque  Illyricis.  Get  ouvrage  est  cite  par  Valentinelli  comme  De 
Illyrico  Ccssaribusque  Illyricis  Dialogorum  lihri  septem  1603;  mais  ni 
Kukuljevid,  le  premier  bibliographe  croate  de  nos  jours,  ni  Pavic  lui- 
meme  n'a  eu  la  chance  d'en  trouver  un  exemplaire.  II  serait  interessant 
de  voir  ce  qu'il  raconte  1^  sur  I'origine  illyrique  de  Justinien. 

D  est  difficile  de  dire  si  Luccari,  qui  a  signe  la  preface  de  ses  '  Annali 
di  Eausa '  (Venezia,  1605)  le  1  Janvier  1604,  a  d^j^  pu  avoir  dans  ses  mains 
ce  livre,  paru  en  1603.  II  ne  le  nomme  pas  dans  le  catalogue  des  '  auctori 
citati  nella  presente  opera.'  II  nous  raconte  (p.  3)  qu'un  'barone  Slavo ' 
Istok  ^tait  pere  de  Justinien,  et  que  Justin  et  Justinien  '  com'  ho  veduto  in 
un  Diadario  in  Bulgaria  in  lingua  slava,  sono  chiamati  Vprauda  (alors 
tous  les  deux),  che  significa  Giustiniano  b  Giustino.'  On  pourrait  aussi 
supposer  que  Luccari  a  pris  (peut-etre  dans  quelque  r^cit  sur  le  r^ta- 
blissement  de  I'orthodoxie  apres  Anastase  par  Justin  et  Justinien,  insere 
dans  une  chronique  slavonne)  I'aoriste  opravdd  (de  opravdati  'justifier') 
pour  un  nom  d'homme,  mais  d'un  autre  c6t6  le  nom  Istok  chez  lui  fait 
penser  qu'il  a  puise  deja  d'une  source  semblable  aux  productions  de  la 
fantaisie  de  Marnavich.^^  Constantin  Jibe6bk. 

Prague :  1  Janvier  1886. 

Post-scriptum. — Le  gothisme  ou  la  gothomanie,  comme  I'appellent  les 
historiens  actuels  de  la  Croatie,  c'est  k  dire  la  confusion  des  Gothes  avec  les 
Slaves,  est  tres  vieille  en  Dalmatie.  On  la  rencontre  deja  chez  le  presbyter 
Diocleas  (XII  s.)  et  chez  Thomas,  archidiacre  de  Spalato  (XIII  s.).  D'apr^s 
I'analyse  de  I'historien  croate  Kacki  (president  de  I'academie  d'Agram) 
dans  sa  dissertation  sur  les  sources  de  I'histoire  croate  et  serbe  (en 
croate,  Agram,  1865,  p.  59)  la  premiere  partie  du  Diocleas  (chap.  I-XIX) 
n'est  qu'un  libellus  Gothorum,  qui  est  anterieur  meme  a  Diocleas,  evidem- 
ment  une  composition  indigene,  faite  en  Dalmatie. 

Licinius  et  sa  femme,  soeur  de  Constantin  le  Grand,  figurent  comme 
ancetres  des  Nemanjides  serbes  dans  la  biographic  du  despote  Etienne 
Lazarevic  (1389-1427),  ecrite  par  Constantin  le  '  Philosophe '  en  1431  (pub- 
hee  par  lagid  dans  le  '  Glasnik,'  journal  de  la  soci6te  savante  serbe,  vol.  42), 
et  dans  la  seconde  redaction  des  annales  serbes,  redigee  h  la  meme  epoque. 
La  premiere  redaction,  de  la  fin  du  XIV  s.,  ne  connait  pas  encore  cette 
fantaisie  genealogique,  de  meme  que  toutes  les  biographies  des  Neman- 
jides compos^es  aux  XIII  et  XIV  siecles.  C'est  une  traduction  de  la 
chronique  de  Zonaras,  faite  en  Serbie  vers  1400,  qui  debute  par  I'identifi- 
cation  des  Daces  avec  les  Serbes,  qui  nomme  Licinius  un  Serbe  etc.  Cf. 
lagid,  '  Ein  Beitrag  zur  serbischen  Annalistik,'  Archiv  fiir  slaw.  Philolo- 
gie,  Bd.  II. 

Le  voyageur  Schepper  en  1533  (Mem.  de  I'academie  de  Bruxelles,  t. 
XXX,  1857)  a  re9U  des  moines  du  monastere  de  MileSeva  en  Herzegovine  la 
meme  genealogie  de  saint  Sava,  fils  de  Nemanja,  descendant  de  Licinius. 

Justinien,  au  contraire,  ne  joue  aucun  role  remarquable  dans  ces  com- 
positions. 

Prague :  3  aoAt  1887. 

'^  il  est  a  noter  qu'Orbini  (1601,  p.  175)  ne  connait  encore  ni  Istok  ni  Upravda, 
quoique  il  declare  Justinien  6tre  Slave. 
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Charles  I  and  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan 

THOUGH  the  time  has,  I  hope,  arrived  when  it  is  possible  to 
examine  the  difficult  questions  arising  out  of  the  Glamorgan 
treaty  with  complete  impartiality,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
questions  are  not  to  be  solved  even  by  the  most  impartial  person 
who  approaches  the  subject  from  a  purely  antiquarian  point  of  view. 
An  antiquary,  indeed,  may  give  useful  information,  to  be  received 
with  all  due  respect,  but  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  history  and 
correspondence  of  the  time,  he  does  not  know  what  is  probable  or 
improbable,  and  is,  therefore,  almost  certain  to  draw  wrong  inferences 
from  the  facts  which  he  has  laboriously  collected. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  at  present  to  keep  this  in  view,  as  the 
latest  contribution  to  the  controversy,  which  has  long  been  carried 
on,  is  an  article  in  the  Academy  for  8  Dec.  1883,  by  Mr.  Eound, 
who  adduces  the  authority  of  the  great  antiquary  Dugdale  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  a  patent  of  Charles  I  brought  forward  by 
Glamorgan  after  the  Eestoration,  as  creating  him  a  duke,  was  a 
forgery,  from  which  Mr.  Eound  draws  the  further  conclusion  that 
Glamorgan  may  very  likely  have  also  forged  other  documents  pro- 
duced by  him  as  his  warrant  for  entering  into  his  notorious 
treaty  with  the  Irish  in  1645. 

With  Mr.  Eound  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  controversy.  After 
a  good  deal  of  friendly  correspondence,  he  has,  I  think,  been  convinced 
by  my  arguments  that  several  if  not  all  of  his  obiter  dicta  on  this 
matter  will  not  hold  water,  and  it  will  be  better  to  state  my  own 
view  as  I  proceed  rather  than  to  controvert  those  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  him. 

At  all  events,  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Eound  for  drawing  attention 
to  Dugdale's  opinion. 

This  (says  Dugdale,  writing  on  5  Aug.  1660,  after  Glamorgan  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  marquisate  of  Worcester  of  the  patent  referred  to  above) 
being  in  truth  suspected  to  be  forged,  there  appearing  no  vestige  of  it  at 
the  signet  or  privy  seal,  nor  any  other  probable  way,  and  my  lord  of 
Hartford  being  prepared  to  make  such  objections  against  it  as  might  have 
tended  much  to  the  dishonour  of  my  lord  of  Worcester  before  a  committee 
of  lords — about  three  days  since,  the  marquis  of  Worcester  was  pleased  to 
tell  the  lords  that  he  must  confess  that  there  were  certain  private  con- 
siderations upon  which  that  patent  was  granted  to  him  by  the  late  king. 
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which  he  performing  not  on  his  part,  he  would  not  insist  thereon,  but 
render  it  to  his  majesty  to  cancel  if  he  so  pleased. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  statement  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Dugdale  was  likely  to  be  biassed  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place 
he  was  likely  to  think  ill  of  a  man  whose  whole  story  if  true  was 
discreditable  to  the  royal  martyr.  In  the  second  place,  as  an  official, 
he  was  likely  to  think  ill  of  a  document  which  was  not  officially 
correct,  and  to  suppose  that  the  best  explanation  of  its  irregularity 
was  that  it  was  forged  in  1660.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
strong  ground  for  supposing  that  in  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
document  it  had  actually  passed  under  the  eye  of  Charles  I,  we  may 
safely  refuse  to  follow  Dugdale  in  the  inference  which  he  drew,  in 
necessary  ignorance  of  facts  of  which  we  are  now  cognisant. 

In  itself  the  question  of  the  irregularity  of  this  dukedom  patent 
would  only  indirectly  concern  an  inquirer  into  the  Glamorgan  treaty ; 
but  it  is  closely  connected  with  another  patent  granting  to  Glamorgan 
a  commission  conferring  on  him  very  extraordinary  powers  to  com- 
mand an  army  in  chief,  and  embodying  the  '  certain  private  con- 
siderations '  referred  to  by  Dugdale,  and  paving  the  way  for  his 
subsequent  employment  in  Ireland.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
come  to  some  understanding  on  the  history  of  both  these  patents 
before  proceeding  to  that  of  the  later  documents  which  Glamorgan 
produced  in  Ireland.  As  Mr.  Eound  says,  if  both  or  either  of  these 
were  forged  in  1660,  there  is  an  end  of  Glamorgan's  credit,  and  the 
warrants  which  he  produced  to  justify  his  conduct  in  Ireland  must 
be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were, 
however  irregular,  produced  at  an  earlier  date  with  Charles's  know- 
ledge and  by  his  orders,  the  whole  argument  is  inverted,  because 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  couched 
makes  it  likely  that  the  later  documents,  extraordinary  as  they 
were,  were  also  produced  with  Charles's  knowledge  and  by  his  orders. 

The  commission  patent  has  been  printed  in  Collins's  '  Peerage,' 
ed.  1812,  i.  235.  The  dukedom  patent  exists  in  copy  in  the  Carte 
MSS.  cxxix.  fol.  349,  and  in  the  original  in  the  muniment  room  at 
Badminton,  to  which  I  have  been  allowed  access  through  the  courtesy 
of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  A  hostile  opinion  of  the  former, 
which  is  not  now  to  be  found  at  Badminton,  by  Anstis,  garter  king 
of  arms  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  embodied  in 
'  The  Case  of  the  Royal  Martyr'  (p.  141),  the  authorship  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  Carte,  and  an  opinion  also  by  Anstis,  less  hostile  but 
decidedly  unfriendly  to  the  dukedom  patent,  follows  the  copy  of  it 
in  the  Carte  MSS. 

Before  examining  the  evidence  of  seals  and  signatures,  let  us  fix 
the  dates  of  these  two  patents.  The  commission  is  granted  plainly 
'  at  Oxford  on  the  first  of  April  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  reign, 
and  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four.' 
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The  dukedom  is  granted  quarto  die  Mali  anno  regni  nostri  vicesimo 
primo,  that  is  to  say  1645.  Anstis,  however,  in  whose  hands  the 
original  had  been,  perceived  that  piimo  is  written  in  different  ink 
from  the  rest  of  the  date,  and  this  is  quite  clear  upon  an  inspection 
of  the  document  itself,  the  word  being  now  quite  black,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  writing  has  faded  into  brown.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  real  date  is  4  May  1644,  rather  more 
than  a  month  after  the  commission  patent. 

Waiving  for  the  present  all  questions  arising  from  the  insertion 
of  the  word  primo,  let  us  ask  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
documents  themselves  inconsistent  with  the  date  1644.  In  this 
inquiry  it  will  be  better  to  begin  with  the  commission  patent. 

The  principal  concessions  there  made  to  Glamorgan  are  as 
follows : 

1.  To  be  generalissimo  of  three  armies,  English,  Irish,  and 
foreign,  and  admiral  of  a  fleet  at  sea,  with  power  to  appoint  officers. 

2.  To  obtain  the  money  needed  for  these  purposes  by  contract- 
ing for  the  sale  of  wardships,  customs,  woods,  &c. 

3.  To  distribute  patents  of  peerages  or  baronetcies  sealed  in 
blank  ^  to  *  persons  of  generosity,'  as  a  means  of  making  money. 

4.  Glamorgan's  son  is  to  receive  in  marriage  the  king's  youngest 
daughter,  Eliiiabeth,  with  a  portion  of  300,000Z. 

5.  The  title  of  duke  of  Somerset  is  to  be  given  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  and  also  the  garter. 

No  doubt  these  are  startling  concessions.  The  second  and  third, 
however,  were  only  means  of  raising  money  for  the  king ;  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  very  startling  indeed,  is  corroborated  by  a  letter 
written  by  the  king  to  Glamorgan's  father,  the  first  marquis  of 
Worcester. 

I  will  show  (writes  the  Idng)  my  tender  care  of  you  and  yours ;  as  by 
a  match  propounded  for  your  grandchild,  you  will  easily  judge,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  I  leave  to  your  son,  Glamorgan  his  relation.^ 

Of  the  dukedom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  but  the  point 
of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  earl's  appointment  to  command 
by  sea  and  land. 

Here  we  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  hearing  what  Glamorgan 
had  to  say  for  himself.  On  11  June  1660  he  addressed  as  marquis 
of  Worcester  a  letter  to  Clarendon,  which  is  printed  in  the 
*  Clarendon  State  Papers  '  (ii.  201).    '  Your  lordship,'  he  says, '  may 

'  The  patent  only  says  that  the  dates  may  be  filled  up,  but  it  is  obvious  the  names 
would  have  to  be  filled  up  too,  either  by  Glamorgan  or  the  king, 

'^  Dircks,  Life  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Worcester,  103.  He  gives  no  date  to  the 
letter.  I  quote  the  correspondence  of  Charles  with  Glamorgan  and  his  father  from 
this  book ;  but  the  reader  must  be  on  his  guard  against  Mr.  Dircks's  chronology.  He 
sometimes  remembers  and  sometimes  forgets  that  the  year  began  on  25  March,  and, 
amongst  other  consequent  mistakes,  makes  Glamorgan  go  to  Ireland  twice  in  1645 
instead  of  once. 
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well  wonder,  and  the  king  too,  at  the  amplitude  of  my  commission.' 
He  then  explains  how  necessary  it  was,  his  majesty's  design 

being  that  one  army  of  10,000  men  was  to  have  come  out  of  Ireland 
through  North  Wales  ;  another,  of  a  like  number  at  least  under  my  com- 
mand in  chief,  have  expected  my  return  in  South  Wales,  which  Sir  Henry 
Gage  was  to  have  commanded  as  lieutenant-general ;  and  a  third  should 
have  consisted  of  a  matter  of  6,000  men,  2,000  of  which  were  to  have 
been  Liegeois,  commanded  by  Sir  Francis  Edmonds,  2,000  Lorrainers  to 
have  been  commanded  by  Colonel  Browne,  and  2,000  of  such  French, 
Enghsh,  and  Scots  and  Irish,  as  could  be  drawn  out  of  Flanders  and 
Holland.  And  the  6,000  were  to  have  been,  by  the  prince  of  Orange's 
assistance,  in  the  associated  counties  ;  and  the  governor  of  Lyne  [King's 
Lynn],  cousin  german  to  Major  Bacon,  major  of  my  own  regiment,  was  to 
have  dehvered  the  town  unto  them. 

Worcester  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  pope  and  catholic  princes 
were  to  support  this  army  of  foreigners,  and  that  he  had  power  to 
treat  with  the  pope  and  catholic  princes  by  offering  the  remission 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  catholics. 

One  thing  at  least  may  be  gathered  from  this  letter.  Glamorgan 
could  not  possibly  refer  to  a  commission  granted  in  1645,  because, 
as  everybody  then  knew,  Sir  Henry  Gage  was  killed  in  January 
164|.  Here  again,  therefore,  is  an  undesigned  coincidence  fixing 
the  date  of  the  patent  to  1644. 

Were  all  these  things,  however,  proposed  by  Charles  to  be  done 
in  1644  ?  Here  I  have  only  negative  evidence  to  offer.  It  would 
be  rash  to  assert  that  we  know  all  of  Charles's  intrigues  in  1645 ; 
but  thanks  to  the  letters  seized  at  Naseby  and  Sherburn,  we  know 
a  great  deal,  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  this  plan  of  1644  was  like 
that  of  1645  with  a  difference.  In  1645  there  was  an  application 
to  the  pope  for  money  to  support  an  army,  there  was  a  plan  for 
bringing  an  Irish  army  over,  and  another  for  bringing  Lorrainers 
over  with  the  help  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  there  was  no  plan 
for  bringing  Liegeois  over,  as  there  had  been  as  early  as  in  1641, 
and  no  plan  for  getting  possession  of  Lynn,  because  by  that  time 
the  attempt  had  been  made  by  Eoger  L'Estrange  and  had  failed. 
The  plan,  therefore,  as  explained  in  the  letter  to  Clarendon,  was 
just  the  sort  of  one  to  have  been  entertained  by  Charles,  and  was 
yet  one  which  if  entertained  at  all  could  not  have  been  thought  of 
in  1645. 

If,  however,  we  have  only  Glamorgan's  own  evidence  that  such 
a  plan  was  thought  of  in  1644,  we  may  at  least  ask  whether  there 
is  any  reason  to  think  it  likely  that  it  was  so  thought  of.  Curiously 
enough  the  weeks  between  1  April  and  4  May,  the  dates  of  the  two 
patents,  are  the  only  weeks  in  the  whole  of  1644  in  which  Charles 
was  in  a  position  to  entertain  a  project  of  the  kind. 

The  backbone  of  the  whole  scheme  was  the  proposed  Irish  army 
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of  10,000  men.  The  notion  of  sending  it  was  not  Glamorgan's. 
It  had  come  from  the  confederate  cathoHcs  of  Ireland,  and  its 
realisation  depended  on  Charles's  consent  to  certain  terms  which 
the  agents  of  the  catholics  were  to  make  at  Oxford.  These  agents 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  March  1644,  and  presented  their  con- 
ditions on  the  29th.  Writing  on  that  day  to  Ormond,^  Dighj, 
the  secretary  of  state,  expressed  himself  as  doubtful,  but  not  as  de- 
spairing of  success.  On  2  April,  however.  Sir  G.  Eadclifife  informed 
the  lord  lieutenant  ■*  that  the  Irish  had  abated  their  demands.  He 
then  adds  : 

There  is  nothing  that  is  scandalous  now,  nor  dishonourable  for  the 
king  to  treat  on.  I  hear  by  another  hand,  not  so  good,  I  confess,  yet 
reasonable  good,  that  we  shall  have  peace,  and  that  they  will  submit 
much  to  the  king. 

Surely,  if  Glamorgan  forged  his  commission  in  1660,  he  was  singu- 
larly lucky  in  dating  it  on  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written. 
It  is  true  that  the  amended  propositions,  as  we  know  from  a  letter 
of  Digby's,  were  presented  on  the  2nd,  not  on  the  1st,  but  the 
agents  were  pretty  sure  to  let  the  king  know  a  day  or  two  before  of 
their  intention  to  amend  them. 

Again,  it  is  only  on  9  May,  five  days  after  the  dukedom  patent, 
that  Digby'  writes  that  the  feeling  at  Oxford  is  too  strong  against 
the  proposals  of  the  catholics  to  enable  the  king  to  grant  their 
wishes,  and  it  is  as  late  as  the  16th  before  Sir  George  Eadcliffe 
abandons  hope.  '  I  was  till  of  late  persuaded,'  he  writes,*^  '  that  we 
should  have  had  peace.  I  now  begin  somewhat  to  doubt  of  it.' 
The  negotiation  was  soon  after  this  remitted  to  Ireland.  Once 
more,  if  Glamorgan  was  a  forger  he  chose  his  dates  well. 

The  weeks  between  1  April  and  4  May  were,  therefore,  precisely 
those  when  Charles  was  full  of  expectation  of  being  able  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Irish  agents,  precisely  those  in  which  he  wanted  a 
catholic  commander  for  his  expected  new  Irish  army,  and  for  eluj 
other  foreign  levies  whose  co-operation  he  might  hope  to  obtain. 
He  also  wanted  a  commander  who  was  rich  enough  to  enable  him 
to  start  the  financial  operations  which  would  form  a  necessary  basis 
for  the  military  enterprise.  Such  a  man  was  Glamorgan,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  accepted  as  at  least  historically  probable  that  his 
story  was  a  true  one. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case  as  far  as  historical  evidence  is 
concerned,  let  us  turn  to  the  documents  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  official  evidence  of  their  having  been  granted  by 
the  king.  They  were  neither  preceded  by  a  royal  sign  manual  nor  by 
a  privy  seal,  and  they  were  not  followed  by  enrolment  on  the  patent 
rolls.     Even  if  everything  else  had  been  regular  it  would  have  been 

3  Carte's  Onnond,  vi.  81.  *  Ibid.  84.  »  Ilnd.  109.        «  Ibid.  120. 
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difficult  for  the  house  of  lords  in  1660,  supposing  the  peers  to  have 
been  better  disposed  towards  Glamorgan  than  they  were,  to  get 
over  these  defects.  But  this  was  not  all.  Not  only  was  the  English 
of  the  commission  patent  very  unofficial  in  its  character,  but  its 
seal  was  everything  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been.  As  Carte 
reports  from  Anstis,  it  is  composed  of  two  great  seals  clapped 
together  so  as  to  inclose  the  label.^  Such  a  patent  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  accepted  as  valid.  This  is,  however,  no  more  than  Gla- 
morgan himself  acknowledged  with  respect  to  the  commission 
patent. 

In  like  manner  (he  writes  to  Clarendon),^  did  I  not  stick  upon  having 
this  commission  inrolled  or  assented  to  by  the  king's  counsel,  nor  indeed 
the  seal  to  be  put  unto  it  in  an  ordinary  manner,  but  as  Mr.  Endymion 
Porter  and  I  could  perform  it,  with  rollers  and  no  screw-press. 

Endymion  Porter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  believed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  similar  performance  in  affixing  the  great  seal  to  a 
document  despatched  to  Ireland  in  1641,  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ulster  rebellion. 

Is  there  any  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  this  story  is  untrue  ? 
Glamorgan,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  was  about  to  be  employed 
in  a  secret  mission.  He  wanted  powers  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  it, 
and  he  wanted  a  reward  after  it  had  been  fulfilled.  Whether  the 
documents  which  gave  him  what  he  needed  would  satisfy  judges 
or  parliaments,  he  did  not  care  a  straw.  If  he  succeeded,  he  would 
have  done  that  which  would  reduce  judges  and  parliaments  to 
impotence.  What  he  wanted  was,  in  the  case  of  the  commission, 
something  to  convince  those  with  whom  he  was  about  to  treat  that 
he  was  authorised  to  treat,  and  this  was  precisely  what  he  got,  as 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  Ireland  or  on  the  con- 
tinent were  not  likely  to  know  whether  his  commission  had  been 
enrolled,  or  whether  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  warrant  or  not,  and 
not  likely  to  examine  the  form  of  the  seals  very  closely.  As  to  the 
dukedom  patent,  it  was  equally  without  preceding  sign  manual  or 
privy  seal  or  subsequent  enrolment,  but  the  seal,  which  is  now  at 
Badminton,  appears  to  be  perfectly  in  order,  and  Anstis,  who  does 
not  say  that  there  was  any  fault  with  it,  allows  that  WiUis,  who 
countersigned  it,  was  the  proper  officer  to  do  so.  I  should  gather 
from  this  that  though  Charles  wished  the  dukedom  to  be  kept  secret, 
there  was  no  reason  for  such  absolute  privacy  as  in  the  case  of 
the  commission,  and  that  Willis,  if,  as  was  probably  the  case,  he  was  a 
trusty  person,  might  be  allowed  so  far  to  participate  in  the  affair  as 
to  be  present  at  the  sealing  of  the  patent. 

Having  reached  this  point,  I  must  remind  my  readers  that  I 
have  not  undertaken  to  give  positive  proof  that  these  patents  were 

'  The  Case  of  the  Boyal  Martyr,  142,  143.  »  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  202. 
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genuine.  I  have  only  attempted  to  show  that  the  objections  to 
them  cannot  be  sustained,  whereas  the  objections  to  the  theory 
that  they  were  forged  in  1660  are  very  great  indeed. 

Let  us  now  take  up  another  objection  which  has  been  urged 
against  the  dukedom  patent.  Why,  it  is  said,  if  it  was  really 
granted  by  Charles,  was  nothing  heard  of  it  for  sixteen  years  ?  To 
some  extent  I  am  inclined  to  accept  Glamorgan's  answer  that  the 
dukedom  was  granted  conditionally  on  the  service  being  performed, 
and  that  as  the  service  was  not  performed,  he  did  not  claim  the 
reward.  Yet,  though  I  think  this  is  the  truth,  it  is,  I  suspect,  not 
the  whole  truth.  As  Carte  has  observed,  the  remainder  in  the 
patent  of  dukedom  was  not  as  usual  to  the  heirs  of  Glamorgan's 
body,  but  to  his  heirs  male,  implying  that  in  case  of  his  own  sons 
predeceasing  him  the  title  was  to  go  to  his  father  or  his  brother. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  grant  of  a  dukedom  to  Glamorgan 
roused  some  antagonism  between  himself  and  his  father,  who, 
according  to  a  well-known  anecdote,  was  apt  to  disapprove  of  any 
attempt  of  the  young  man  to  take  the  lead  in  his  household  ?  As 
early  as  19  June  1643  there  appears  to  have  been  some  thought 
of  conferring  the  dukedom  on  the  father.  Charles  had  written  to 
Worcester  on  that  date^  'concerning  the  changing  of  your  title.' 
There  are  signs  after  the  grant  of  the  dukedom  to  Glamorgan  on 
4  May  1644,  that  the  old  man  was  not  well  satisfied.  On  2  Aug. 
1644,  Charles  writes  to  Worcester, ^"^  that  he  is  to  have  the  first 
vacant  garter ;  the  garter,  it  will  be  remembered,,  having  before 
been  promised  to  the  son.  Then  on  13  Aug.^^  Glamorgan  writes 
a  letter  of  affectionate  tenderness  to  his  father,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  there  had  previously  been  some  falling  out  between 
them,  and  after  this  comes  an  undated  letter  from  Charles  to 
Worcester,  in  which  is  the  mention  of  the  marriage  for  the  mar- 
quis's grandchild  already  referred  to,  and  also  a  reference  to  an 
inclosure,  the  contents  of  which  are  to  be  kept  secret  for  the 
present.  Probably  the  inclosure  was  a  warrant — which  is  printed 
in  Dircks's  Life— to  the  attorney  or  solicitor  general  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  the  king's  signature  creating  Worcester,  not  Glamorgan, 
duke  of  Somerset.^^  It  is  dated  6  Jan.,  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign,  that  is  to  say  164|-. 

All  this  looks  as  if  there  had  been  something  approaching  to  a 
family  quarrel.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  Glamorgan,  who, 
excitable  as  he  was,  was  an  attached  and  obedient  son,  had  got  the 
king  to  transfer  the  dukedom  to  his  father  ?  If  this  is  so,  we  can 
understand  not  only  why  Glamorgan  did  not  present  his  patent  of 
dukedom  for  sixteen  years,  but  why  he  produced  it  then.  As  long 
as  his  father  lived,  the  old  man  had  only  to  send  the  warrant  in 
his  own  favour  to  one  of  the  law  officers  and  to  see  that  the  bill 

9  Dircks,  64.  '»  Ibid.  103.  "  Ibid.  76.  '"^  Ibid.  104. 
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drawn  out  by  them  was  signed  by  Charles.  A  patent  would  follow 
in  due  official  course.  As  soon  as  Worcester  died,  the  warrant, 
being  granted  to  him  personally,  died  with  him.  When  Charles  11 
returned,  Glamorgan,  now  marquis  of  Worcester,  must  either  give 
up  all  hopes  of  the  dukedom  or  produce  the  suspicious  patent  of 
4  May  1644.     He  chose  the  latter  course  and  signally  failed. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  subsequent  letter  from  Charles  to  Glamorgan 
which  is  not  very  easy  to  understand. 

What  I  can  farther  think  at  this  point  (wrote  Charles  on  12  Feb. 
1644)  ^3  is  to  send  you  the  blue  ribbon,  and  a  warrant  for  the  title  of 
duke  of  Somerset,  both  which  accept,  and  make  use  of  at  your  discretion ; 
and  if  you  should  defer  the  publishing  of  either  for  a  while  to  avoid  envy 
and  my  being  importuned  by  others,  yet  I  promise  your  antiquity  for  the 
one  and  the  patent  for  the  other  shall  bear  date  with  the  warrants. 

It  is  possible  that  the  father  may  have  given  way,  and  turned 
the  honours  over  to  his  son,'^  or  it  is  possible  that  Charles,  foreseeing 
the  likelihood  that  Worcester  might  die  before  he  was  himself  in  a 
position  to  grant  the  dukedom,  openly  wished  to  assure  it  to 
Glamorgan  as  well.  If  this  is  the  explanation,  Charles's  subsequent 
misfortunes  and  the  failure  of  the  Irish  design  put  it  out  of 
Glamorgan's  power  to  convert  the  warrant  into  a  patent  in  the  king's 
lifetime.  In  any  case  the  interpretation  of  this  letter  is  immaterial 
to  the  main  question  at  issue. '^  Hitherto  I  have  treated  of  the 
dukedom  patent  irrespective  of  the  change  of  date  implied  in  the 
insertion  of  the  word  j)ri'nio.  In  this  it  is  as  difficult  to  repel  the 
charge  of  forgery,  as  it  is  to  maintain  it  in  respect  of  the  body  of 
the  document.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  insertion  can  have  been 
made  except  for  a  purpose ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  suggest  a  purpose 
except  Glamorgan's  anxiety  to  obtain  credit  for  the  patent.  To 
the  later  investigator,  to  myself  even  more  than  to  Anstis,  1645  is 
an  impossible  date  ;  but  to  the  lords  of  1660,  1644  was  a  date 
which  could  only  have  been  made  credible  if  Glamorgan  had  chosen 
publicly   to    reveal   what   he,    after    his   rebuff,   made   known   to 

'3  Dircks,  74. 

'*  Yet  Glamorgan  subsequently  informed  Einuccini  that  the  dukedom  was  to  be  his 
father's.  I  draw  this  information  from  p.  1100  of  the  MS.  which  is  usually  known  as 
the  Rinuccini  Memoirs,  which  Lord  Leicester  has  kindly  allowed  to  be  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  for  my  use. 

'*  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  question  of  the  grant  of  the 
earldom  of  Glamorgan.  The  one  solid  fact  is  that  a  signed  bill  granting  the  earldom 
was  received  at  the  signet  office  in  April  1645,  and  that  nothing  further  was  done  in 
it.  At  what  previous  date  the  signed  bill  was  granted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
If  my  contention  that  the  commission  of  1  April  1644  is  genuine  be  accepted,  it  must 
have  been  before  that  date.  The  position  of  the  earldom  was  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety.  In  a  catalogue  of  '  new  lords  created  by  the  king,'  printed  in  London  in 
November  1645  (Civil  War  Tracts,  Brit.  Mus.  Press-mark  E  308,  30),  we  find  '  the 
lord  Herbert,  son  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  created  earl  of  Glamorgan  by  bill 
signed.'  The  earl  of  Lichfield  was  in  the  same  position.  He  was  killed  at  Rowton 
Heath  before  he  could  find  money  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  patent  office. 
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Clarendon  in  the  letter  quoted  in  an  early  part  of  this  article. 
The  date  of  1645,  on  the  other  hand — the  date  when  his  Irish 
mission  was  actually  carried  out — would  seem  to  the  lords  to  be  an 
exceedingly  probable  one.  We  have  here,  I  suspect,  the  full  extent 
of  Glamorgan's  forgery.  There  is  no  wholesale  invention  of  docu- 
ments ;  but  there  is  an  insertion  of  a  forged  word  to  gain  easier 
credence  for  what  was  otherwise  a  true  tale.  If  Glamorgan  had 
forged  the  whole  patent,  he  would  hardly  have  directed  the  clerk 
who  copied  it  to  change  his  ink  at  the  last  word. 

I  now  turn  from  this  preliminary  investigation  to  the  main 
question  at  issue,  Glamorgan's  actual  mission  to  Ireland  in  1645. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  course  of  that  year  he  signed  a  peace 
with  the  Irish  the  particulars  of  which  he  did  not  communicate  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  and  that  he  produced  to  them  certain  documents 
signed  by  Charles  which,  as  he  contended,  authorised  him  to  enter 
upon  a  secret  negotiation.  On  one  side  it  has  been  held  that  these 
documents  were  forged  by  Glamorgan,  but  the  prevailing  opinion 
has  been  that  Charles  really  authorised  him  to  conclude  the  secret 
treaty  and  mendaciously  disavowed  him  when  the  truth  lurked  out. 
I  now  propose  to  show  that  neither  of  these  views  is  correct,  and  that 
all  the  evidence  consistently  points  to  an  explanation  of  a  different 
character  from  either. 

Up  to  the  last  days  of  1644  we  hear  nothing  of  any  attempt  to 
employ  Glamorgan  in  any  negotiation  for  a  peace  in  Ireland.  The 
commission  of  1  April  of  that  year  had  reference  solely  to  the 
command  of  an  army  and  to  the  raising  of  the  requisite  funds  for 
a  military  undertaking.  On  27  Dec.  1644  Charles  wrote  to 
Ormond^^  that  Lord  Herbert,  i.e.  Glamorgan,  was  coming  to  Ireland 
on  private  business. 

I  have  thought  good  to  use  the  power  I  have,  both  in  his  affection 
and  duty,  to  ingage  him  in  all  possible  wayes  to  further  the  peace  there  : 
which  he  hath  promised  to  doe.  Wherfore  (as  you  fynd  occasion)  you 
may  confidently  use  and  trust  him  in  this,  or  any  other  thing  he  shall 
propound  to  you  for  my  service  ;  there  being  none  in  whose  honnesty 
and  zeale,  to  my  person  and  crowne,  I  have  more  confidence. 

Then  follows  the  well-known  ciphered  postscript : 

His  honesty  or  affection  to  my  ser\ice  will  not  deceave  you  ;  but  I 
will  not  answer  for  his  judgement. 

This  postscript  has  been  urged  against  the  view  that  Charles  at 
this  time  contemplated  the  employment  of  Glamorgan  in  a  delicate 
negotiation ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  Charles  frequently  trusted 
persons  for  whose  judgment  he  would  have  declined  to  answer,  yet 
it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  if  this  was  his  opinion  of  Glamorgan 
he  should  have  sent  him  to  Ireland  to  carry  on  a  secret  treaty  with 

'*  Carte's  Ortnond,  v.  7. 
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the  confederates  behind  the  back  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  If, 
however,  he  merely  meant  him  to  assist  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
to  use  his  own  zeal  and  opportunities  as  a  catholic  with  the 
confederates  whilst  he  was  guided  by  Ormond's  judgment,  the 
objection  would  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  that  this  was  the  true  state 
of  the  case  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show. 

In  the  first  place  the  idea  of  sending  Glamorgan  otherwise  than 
as  a  soldier  may  be  traced  to  a  paper  to  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
no  reference  has  been  made  by  any  previous  investigator,  but 
which  contains  the  instructions  which  Ormond  gave  on  14  Nov. 
1644,^^  to  his  cousin  Barry,  whom  he  then  sent  on  a  private  mission 
to  the  king.  Barry  is  there  ordered  to  offer  Ormond's  resignation 
of  the  lord  Heutenancy  partly  on  account  of  his  extreme  poverty 
but  also  for  another  reason  which  concerns  us  here.    Barry  is  told 

to  beseech  his  majesty  to  consider  what  I  am  or  may  be  forced  to  do, 
by  way  of  compliance  with  the  Irish  for  his  service  or  by  his  commands, 
is  more  subject  to  misconstruction  and  in  more  danger  to  be  disobeyed, 
then  if  any  other  that  hath  no  interest  in  the  kingdom  nor  any  kindred 
among  the  Irish  should  do  things  of  greater  favour  to  them,  there  being 
no  possibility  to  asperse  such  a  man  of  favouring  them  for  any  other 
reason  than  for  the  king's  service  and  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom. 

It  therefore  follows  that  when  the  king  wrote  on  27  Dec.  to 
Ormond  announcing  Glamorgan's  coming,  Ormond  had  already 
written  asking  to  be  superseded  by  an  Englishman.  Charles,  who 
declined  to  accept  his  resignation,  sends  him  an  Englishman  to 
assist  him.  Further,  we  see  that  Ormond  disliked  being  personally 
concerned  in  making  certain  concessions  to  the  Irish,  and  thought 
that  an  Englishman  w^ould  be  a  better  person  to  take  this  business 
on  himself.  If  Glamorgan  was  to  do  this  Ormond  might,  as  he 
desired,  keep  in  the  background  and  guide  Glamorgan  with  that 
judgment  in  which  Charles  acknowledged  his  new  emissary  to  be 
deficient. 

Such,  at  least,  is  what  I  should  expect,  if  I  had  to  rely  on  these 
papers  alone.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  We  now 
come  on  a  series  of  remarkable  documents,  which  have  been 
examined  over  and  over  again,  but  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
examine  once  more. 

First  come  the  king's  instructions  to  Glamorgan,^®  dated 
2  Jan.  164f .  A  great  part  of  them  is  concerned  with  matters 
relating  to  the  army  which  Glamorgan  was  to  command,  and  to  the 
peerages  which  he  was  to  grant.     These  clauses  need  only  be  men- 

"  Carte  MSS.  xiii.  fol.  162.  This  is  the  draft  and  is  undated.  In  vol.  xvi. 
fol.  211  is  a  later  copy  dated  14  Nov.  1645.  The  year  is  plainly  wrong,  as  we  know 
that  Barry  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  1644  ;  but  the  day  of  the  month  may  be 
safely  adopted.  See  the  king's  letter  to  Ormond,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  one  written 
on  15  Dec.     Carte's  Ormond,  v.  9. 

"  Dircks,  73. 
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tioned  here  as  singularly  confirmatory  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
commission  of  1  April  1644.  It  is  the  first  clause  with  which  we 
have  to  do,  as  bearing  upon  the  peace  negotiation.  It  runs  as 
follows : 

First,  you  may  engage  your  estate,  interest,  and  credit,  that  we  will 
most  really  and  punctually  perform  any  our  promises  to  the  Irish,  and  as 
it  is  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace  suddenly,'^  whatsoever  shall  be  con- 
sented unto  by  our  Heutenant,  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  we  will  die  a 
thousand  deaths  rather  than  disannul  or  break  it ;  and  if  upon  necessity 
anything  be  to  be  condiscended  unto  and  yet  the  lord  marquis  not  willing 
to  be  seen  therein,  or  not  fit  for  us  at  the  present  publicly  to  own,  do  you 
endeavour  to  supply  the  same. 

Even  taking  this  by  itself,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  contains 
no  one  word  authorising  Glamorgan  to  treat  independently  of 
Ormond.  Yet  if  there  could  be  a  doubt,  it  vanishes  upon  compari- 
son of  this  part  of  the  instructions  with  Barry's  paper.  We  have 
the  king's  mode  of  answering  Ormond's  own  proposal.  Glamorgan 
is  not  to  supersede  him,  but  to  assist  him. 

The  next  document  is  a  commission  dated  6  Jan.,  of  which 
we  have  only  a  Latin  translation  given  by  the  author  of  Lord 
Leicester's  manuscript. ^°  This,  however,  does  not  relate  to  the 
negotiation,  but  authorises  Glamorgan  to  levy  troops  vel  in  nostra 
Ihernice  regno,  aut  aliis  quihnsvis  imrtibiis  transmarinis,  the  levy  of 
foreign  troops  with  money  advanced  by  French  catholics  being  at 
this  time,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  an  object  of  the  queen's 
diplomacy. 

This  commission,  according  to  the  author  of  the  manuscript,  was 
sealed  with  the  great  seal  and  countersigned  Willis,  being  in  this 
respect  similar  to  the  dukedom  patent  of  the  preceding  year. 

Next  come  the  often-quoted  powers  of  12  Jan. :  ^^ 

So  great  is  the  confidence  we  repose  in  you,  as  that  whatsoever  you 
shall  perform,  as  warranted  under  our  sign  manual,  pocket  signet,  or  pri- 
vate mark,  or  even  by  word  of  mouth,  without  further  ceremony,  we  do 
on  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  christian,  promise  to  make  good  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  effectually  as  if  your  authority  from  us  had  been 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  this  advantage,  that  we  shall 
esteem  ourself  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  your  gallantry,  in  not  standing 
upon  such  nice  terms  to  do  us  service,  which  we  shall,  God  willing, 
reward.  And,  although  you  exceed  what  law  can  warrant,  or  any  powers 
of  ours  reach  unto  as  not  knowing  what  you  have  need  of ;  yet  it  being 
for  our  service,  we  obhge  ourself  not  only  to  give  you  our  pardon,  but  to 
maintain  the  same  with  all  our  might  and  power. 

That  these  words  are  perilously  wide  is  beyond  question  ;  but  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Irish  peace  ?     Not  only  do  they  seem  much  more  appropriate  to 

'»  I.e.  soon.  *»  Lord  Leicester's  MS.  fol.  713.  ^'  Dircks,  79. 
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the  negotiations  which  Glamorgan  would  have  to  carry  on  with 
foreign  powers  for  the  money  with  which  the  foreign  levies  were  to 
be  paid,  but  the  document  in  which  they  occur  was  not  adduced  by 
Glamorgan  himself  as  the  ground  on  which  his  treaty  with  the 
Irish  was  founded. 

Here  is  what  Glamorgan  subsequently  wrote  to  Clarendon  ^^  in 
explanation  of  certain  parts  of  the  commission  of  1644  : 

The  maintenance  of  this  army  of  foreigners  was  to  have  come  from 
the  pope  and  such  cathohc  princes  as  he  should  draw  into  it,^^  having 
engaged  ^^  to  afford  and  procure  30,000Z.  a  month  ;  out  of  which  the  foreign 
army  was  first  to  be  provided  for ;  and  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among 
other  armies.  And  my  instructions  for  this  purpose  and  my  powers  to 
treat  and  conclude  thereupon,  were  signed  by  the  king  under  his  pocket 
signet,  with  blanks  for  me  to  put  in  the  names  of  the  pope  or  princes,  to 
the  end  the  king  might  have  a  starting  hole  to  deny  the  having  given  me 
such  commissions,  if  excepted  against  by  his  own  subjects ;  leaving  me 
as  it  were  at  stake,  who  for  his  majesty's  sake  was  willing  to  undergo  it, 
trusting  to  his  word  alone. 

After  this,  I  feel  little  doubt  that  the  powers  of  12  Jan.  were 
not  connected  with  the  Irish  negotiation,  but  with  the  financial 
arrangements  with  the  pope  and  catholic  princes. 

The  really  important  document  for  our  purpose  is  that  of 
12  March,  as  it  was  this  which  was  produced  by  Glamorgan  as  the 
basis  of  his  treaty  with  the  confederate  catholics. 

We  ...  do  by  these  (as  firmly  as  under  our  great  seal  to  all  intents 
and  purposes)  authorise  and  give  you  power,  to  treat  and  conclude  with 
the  confederate  Eoman  catholics  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  if  upon  neces- 
sity any  be  to  be  condescended  unto,  wherein  our  lieutenant  cannot  so 
well  be  seen  in,  as  not  fit  for  us  at  present  publicly  to  own.  Therefore 
we  charge  you  to  proceed  according  to  this  our  warrant,  with  all  possible 
secrecy ;  and  for  whatsoever  you  shall  engage  yourself,  upon  such  valu- 
able considerations  as  you  in  your  judgment  shall  deem  fit,  we  promise 
on  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  christian,  to  ratify  and  perform  the  same, 
that  shall  be  granted  by  you,  and  under  your  hand  and  seal ;  the  said 
confederate  catholics  having  by  their  supplies,  testified  their  zeal  to  our 
service. 

That  this  document  was  genuine  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  It  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  Lingard  and  afterwards  in 
those  of  Canon  Tierney.  What  became  of  it  afterwards  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover,  but  I  have  in  my  possession  a  photograph  taken 
of  it  by  Mr.  Bruce  whilst  it  was  in  Canon  Tierney's  possession.  The 
highest  authorities  assure  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
being  actually  signed  by  Charles,  and  the  only  question  is  whether 

'"  Clar.  St.  Papers,  ii.  202. 

**  There  is  nothing  startling  in  this  to  those  who  know  the  proposals  made  with 
the  queen's  authority  to  the  pope  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  in  1645. 
**  I.e.  I  having  engaged. 
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the  body  of  the  document  is  not  also  in  Charles's  handwriting. 
Unfortunately,  the  photograph  itself  is  now  too  faded  to  admit  of 
reproduction  by  photography,  but  a  facsimile,  prepared  by  the 
ordinary  process,  is  published  with  the  present  article. 

Of  this  document,  it  might  be  enough  to  say  that  powers  are 
limited  by  instructions,  and  that  however  enormous  is  the  authority 
conveyed,  Glamorgan  would  be  bound  only  to  use  them  in  assisting 
Ormond  as  he  was  there  directed  to  do  :  yet  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing  that  these  powers  of  12  March  agree  with  the  instructions 
of  12  Jan.  in  contemplating  a  co-operation  with  Ormond,  not  an 
action  taken  behind  his  back. 

If,  however,  it  be  acknowledged  that  these  powers  do  not  con- 
template any  action  independent  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  do  or  not.  The  real  point 
at  issue,  it  will  be  urged,  is  whether  or  not  Charles  gave  verbally  to 
Glamorgan  secret  instructions  to  proceed  independently.  It  will 
narrow  the  inquiry  into  this  suggestion  if  we  remember  that  the 
concessions  in  Glamorgan's  subsequent  treaty,  which  were  not  in 
accordance  with  those  which  Ormond  was  ready  to  make,  were  two  : 
(1)  the  surrender  to  the  catholics  of  the  churches  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  (2)  the  abandonment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant 
clergy  over  the  catholics. 

In  the  spring  of  1645  the  question  of  the  churches  had  not  been 
even  mooted,  and  as  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction  it  was  being 
fought  out  on  quite  different  lines,  the  point  at  issue  being  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king,  which  the  Irish  wished  to  overthrow  by  the 
repeal  of  the  acts  of  premunire  and  appeals.  It  is,  therefore,  hard 
to  understand  how  Charles  could  have  verbally  authorised  Gla- 
morgan to  make  concessions  which  were  not  yet  demanded,  though 
he  may  have  given  him  a  wide  latitude  to  act  as  occasion  served. 
Of  the  probabilities  of  this  latter  supposition  we  shall  see  more  if 
we  trace  the  king's  policy  as  revealed  in  his  correspondence  with 
Ormond. 

On  15  Dec.  1644  '■^^  Charles  had  informed  Ormond  that  he  was 
ready  to  agree  to  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  penal  laws  in 
Ireland,  and  even  to  their  repeal  whenever  he  was  restored  to  his 
rights  with  the  aid  of  Irish  arms.  '  But  all  those,'  he  added, 
'  against  appeals  to  Eome  and  premunire  must  stand.' 

How  staunch  he  was  in  this  matter  of  jurisdiction  appears  from 
his  letter  of  27  Feb.  in  which  he  announces  to  Ormond  his  readi- 
ness, if  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  consent  to  an  immediate  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws  instead  of  waiting  till  a  victory  had  been  gained. 

I  think  (he  writes  *^)  myself  bound  in  conscience  not  to  lett  slipp  the 
meanes  of  settleing  that  kingdome,  if  it  may  be  lawfully,  under  my  obe- 
dience, nor  loose  that  assistance  which  I  may  hope  from  my  Irish  subjects, 
^'  Carte's  Ormond,  v.  9.  -*  Ibid.  vi.  258. 
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for  such  scruples,  as  in  lesse  pressing  condition  might  reasonably  be 
stucke  at  by  me  for  theire  satisfaction  :  I  doe  therefore  commaunde  you 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Irish,  whatever  it  cost ;  soe  that  my  pro- 
testant  subjects  there  may  be  secure,  and  my  regall  authority  preserved. 
But  for  all  this,  you  are  to  make  me  the  best  bargaine  you  cann,  and  not 
to  discover  your  enlargement  of  power  till  you  needs  must.  And  though 
I  leave  the  manageing  of  this  greate  and  necessary  woorke  entirely  to 
you,  yett  I  cannot  but  tell  you,  that  if  the  suspention  of  Poinings'  act  for 
such  bills  as  shal  be  agreed  uppon  betweene  you  there,  and  present  take- 
ing  of  the  penall  lawes  against  papistes  by  a  lawe  will  doe  it,  I  shall  not 
think  it  a  hard  bargaine. 

The  important  thing  here  is  not  that  Charles  had  gone  a  step 
further  than  he  had  gone  in  December  by  oifering  the  immediate 
taking  away  of  the  penal  laws,  but  that  he  evidently  contemplates 
this  offer  as  the  extreme  limit  of  concession,  Ormond  is  to  drive 
as  good  a  bargain  as  he  can — that  is  to  say,  is  not  to  go  so  far  as 
that  if  he  can  help  it,  and  even  in  giving  these  orders  he  throws 
out  a  reminder  that  his  regal  authority  is  to  be  preserved,  or  in 
other  words  that  the  acts  of  premunire  and  appeals  were  to  be  un- 
touched. Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  pri- 
vately authorising  Glamorgan  to  purchase  a  peace  at  any  price  ?  If 
so,  why  did  he  pile  up  difficulties  for  himself  by  asserting  to  Ormond 
that  he  w^as  not  to  be  induced  to  give  way  on  that  point  ?  If  his 
letter  to '  Ormond  had  been  a  public  document  the  double  language 
would  have  been  intelligible.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  public 
document  which  creates  the  difficulty. 

On  my  supposition  that  Glamorgan  was  to  assist  Ormond  in 
urging  the  confederates  to  be  content  with  this  proposed  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  especially  as  on  27  Feb. 
and  even  on  12  March  Charles  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  way  in 
which  Ormond  would  take  the  rejection  of  his  proposed  resigna- 
tion.^^ Glamorgan,  as  is  well  known,  sailed  from  Carnarvon  for 
Ireland  on  25  March,  but  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  Lanca- 
shire coast,  made  his  way  across  country  and  sought  refuge  in 
Skipton  castle. 

Here  arises  a  fresh  question,  which  has  been  often  asked  but 
never  answered.  Why  is  it  that  if  Glamorgan  was  trusted  with  a 
secret  mission  of  such  tremendous  importance,  he  was  allowed  to 
stay  in  England  for  three  months  after  his  shipwreck,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  attempt  being  made  to  hasten  his  departure  ? 
I,  at  all  events,  find  no  difficulty.  As  soon  as  Charles  became 
aware  that  Ormond  did  not  insist  on  resigning  and  was  quite  ready 
to  take  up  the  negotiation  on  Charles's  terms,  there  was  no  imme- 
diate necessity  for  Glamorgan's  presence  in  Dublin.     I  must  leave 

"  Barry  did  not  reach  Dublin  on  his  return  from  England  till  6  March.     Ormond 
to  Digby,  28  March,  Carte's  Ormond,  vi  272 
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it  to  those  who  think  that  Glamorgan  was  to  have  given  a  secret 
consent  to  much  more  than  this  to  explain  his  delay  as  best  they  can. 

It  was  not  for  some  weeks  that  any  hitch  in  Ormond's  negotia- 
tion appeared.  On  8  May  the  lord  lieutenant  informed  the  king  of 
the  state  of  affairs.^*  From  this  letter  it  appeared  that  though 
Ormond  had  taken  up  the  negotiation,  he  shrank  from  carrying  it 
on  further  without  the  approbation  of  the  privy  council  at  Dublin, 
*  without  whoes  approbation  all  further  concessions  to  the  Irish,  as 
I  humbly  conceive,  will  be  dangerous  and  ineffectual  to  all  your 
majesty's  purposes.'  He  said  that  he  had  read  to  the  council  the 
duplicate  of  the  letter  of  15  Dec,  but  he  had  not  read  to  them 
another  letter  enlarging  his  powers,  which  was  no  doubt  that  of 
27  Feb.  He  had  given  dissatisfaction  to  the  catholic  agents  by  trying 
to  carry  out  the  king's  instructions  to  hold  back  his  final  offer  of  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  it  was  perhaps  his  wish  to 
conceal  that  he  was  permitted  to  offer  this,  before  he  was  actually 
driven  to  do  so,  that  led  him  to  withhold  the  letter  which  contained 
the  permission  from  the  privy  council. 

At  all  events  this  despatch  from  Ormond  made  it  finally  plain 
that  if  Charles's  business  was  to  be  done,  Ormond  was  not  the  man 
to  do  it.  He  was  too  honourable  and  straightforward  to  make 
a  good  diplomatist  of  the  kind  Charles  needed,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  he  had  too  little  intellectual  originality  to  convey  any  positive 
recommendations  of  the  kind  which  Charles  had  once  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  from  Strafford. 

Ormond's  despatch  of  8  May  was  received  by  Charles  on  or 
shortly  before  21  May.^^  When  it  arrived  Charles  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  Naseby  campaign,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  merely  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  Ormond  without  immediately  taking  any 
further  steps  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard.  On  14  June, 
however,  he  suffered  the  crushing  defeat  of  Naseby,  when  his 
cavalry  was  routed,  and  his  infantry  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
It  then  became  of  more  pressing  importance  than  before  to  hurry 
on  the  Irish  treaty  in  order  that  10,000  Irish  soldiers  might  land 
in  England.  Accordingly  we  have  a  letter  from  him  on  23  June,^° 
expressing  his  pleasure  that  Glamorgan  was  already  '  gone  for 
Ireland.'  The  letter  requesting  him  to  go  must  have  been  written 
some  days  before. 

Whether  Charles  gave  any  fresh  instructions  to  Glamorgan  we 
cannot  say  certainly,  but  no  word  of  information  has  reached  us  to 
show  that  he  was  in  Charles's  presence  at  any  time  since  March,  and 
if  there  had  been  instructions  in  writing  they  would  surely  have  been 
produced  to  the  Irish  negotiators,  and  we  should  have  heard  of  them 
from  that  side.    Curiously  enough  Glamorgan  was  not  the  only  secret 

-'  Carte's  Ormond,  vi.  278. 

»  Digby  to  Ormond,  21  May,  Carte's  Ormond,  vi.  287.  *»  Dircks,  82. 
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negotiator  despatched  at  this  time  to  forward  the  treaty.  Colonel 
Fitz Williams,  who  had  come  from  France  recommended  by  the  queen, 
was  sent  over  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  con- 
versation with  him  ^'  Ormond,  in  compliance  with  the  king's  latest 
direction  to  him  to  bargain,  absolutely  denied  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed even  to  take  off  the  penal  laws.  Fitzwilliams's  letter  is  also 
interesting  in  showing  that  a  new  point  had  been  raised.  He  had 
been  authorised  to  offer  '  free  use  of  religion,  a  free  parliament,  and 
the  penal  laws  to  be  taken  off.'  The  Irish  now  told  him  that  they 
understood  these  to  include  the  retention  for  the  catholic  church  of 
the  churches  which  they  actually  held,  that  is  to  say  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  churches  in  Ireland.  This  subject,  as  we  know  from 
another  source,  had  been  discussed  in  May  at  Kilkenny ;  ^^  and 
though  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  claim  was  to  be  made,  all  were  of  opinion  that  it  must  be 
enforced.  What  is  equally  to  the  purpose  is  that  the  claim  for  the 
release  of  the  Irish  catholics  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant 
clergy  made  its  appearance  in  a  paper  presented  at  Dublin  on  20 
June,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  on  this  head,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  churches,  Charles  could  not,  even  when  Glamorgan  finally 
started,  have  been  in  a  position  before  23  June  to  instruct 
Glamorgan  either  verbally  or  in  writing  to  give  way  on  two  points  of 
the  raising  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  ignorant.^  Yet  it  was  the 
acceptance  of  these  very  two  points  in  the  subsequent  Glamorgan 
treaty,  which  distinguished  it  from  that  which  Ormond,  by  the 
king's  instructions,  was  prepared  to  sign.  We  have  now,  therefore, 
conclusive  evidence  that  if  Glamorgan  carried  out  the  king's  wishes, 
it  could  not  have  been  in  consequence  of  verbal  instructions  given 
him  in  June. 

When  Glamorgan  arrived  at  Dublin  in  August  he  found  the 
negotiations  almost  at  a  standstill.  In  a  discussion  held  on  22  July 
the  Irish  agents  had  insisted 

that  their  religion  being  made  by  bull  from  the  pope  in  this  kingdom 
might  be  free  from  the  danger  of  the  ancient  statutes  made  before  the 
twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  statutes  made  since ;  that  their 
bishops  might  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their  clergy  and  people  as  to  cor- 
rect manners,  and  that  if  two  or  more  of  their  priests  were  in  competition 
about  their  rights  to  any  parish,  their  bishops  might  have  power  to  deter- 
mine controversy  of  that  kind ;  that  their  party  might  be  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  clergy  ;  that  the  probate  of  wills,  certify- 
ing of  matrimony,  bastards,  and  matters  of  tithes,  may  be  decided  by 
commission  derived  from  his  majesty ;  that  the  tithes  of  the  clergy  might 
be  wholly  employed  for  his  majesty's  service  during  the  wars ;  that  the 
Eoman  catholic  subjects  might  enjoy  the  churches  within  their  quarters. 

.*'  Fitzwilliams  to  Digby,  16  July,  S.P.  Dom.        3-  j^qj-j,  Leicester's  MS.  p.  290  b. 
^  Bequests  of  his  majesty's  Eoman  catholic  subjects,  20  June,  Carte  MSS.  xv. 
fol.  92. 
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The  request  for  the  aboHtion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  or  of 
the  clergy,  and  for  the  retention  of  the  churches,  Ormond  refused 
to  grant. 

With  respect  to  the  churches  Charles  was  peremptory.  On 
31  July  Charles  wrote  to  Ormond^  that  he  would  make  no  new 
concessions  in  matters  of  religion  further  than  to  allow  the  erection 
of  Eoman  catholic  chapels  in  parishes  where  *  the  much  greater 
number  are  papists.' 

But  (be  added)  I  will  rather  ebuse  to  suffer  all  extremity  then  ever  to 
abandon  my  religion,  and  particularly  either  to  English  or  Irish  rebells  ; 
to  which  effect  I  have  commanded  Digby  to  write  to  their  agents  that 
were  employed  hither. 

Digby's  letter  to  the  agents^'  is  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Charles  would  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  did  to  Ormond,  if  he  had  already  privately  authorised 
Glamorgan  to  conclude  a  treaty  granting  what  he  now  said  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  of  him. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  probabilities  of  the 
case  on  Charles's  side.  Let  us  now  turn  to  watch  Glamorgan's 
proceedings.  Of  his  part  in  the  negotiations  which  Ormond  was 
still  carrying  on  when  he  arrived  in  Dublin  we  know  nothing,  but 
on  11  Aug.  Ormond  gave  him  a  most  flattering  letter  of  introduction 
to  Lord  Muskery,^''  who  with  the  other  agents  had  returned  to 
Kilkenny  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  to 
which  Glamorgan  quickly  followed  them. 

The  result  of  this  mission  was  the  celebrated  Glamorgan  treaty, 
signed  25  Aug.,  in  which  Glamorgan  engaged  in  the  king's  name,  in 
addition  to  the  concessions  which  Ormond  had  already  made,  to 
abandon  the  churches,  and  to  grant,  not  indeed  the  repeal  of  the 
acts  of  premunire  and  appeals,  but  a  freedom  of  Eoman  catholics 
from  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  clergy.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  the  confederate  catholics  were  to  send  over  10,000 
men  to  serve  the  king  under  Glamorgan  himself. 

The  authority  which  Glamorgan  produced  was  the  warrant  of 
12  March.  I  have  already  given  reasons  for  believing  that  that 
warrant  was  not  intended  to  authorise  him  to  make  these  two  con- 
cessions, and  I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  It  is  enough  now  to  ask 
whether  Glamorgan  acted  as  if  he  believed  himself  to  be  so  autho- 
rised. From  this  point  of  view  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  thing 
he  did  after  signing  the  treaty  was  to  sign  the  following  protesta- 
tion :  ^"^ 

I  Edward  Earl  of  Glamorgan  do  protest  and  swear  faithfully  to 
acquaint  the  King's  most  exceDent  Majesty  with  the  proceedings  of  His 

^*  Carte's  Ormond,  vi.  305. 

*^  Digby  to  Muskery  and  others,  1  Aug.,  Carte's  Ormond,  vi.  309. 

'"=  Birch's  Inquiry,  62.  ^'  Cox,  Hib.  Anglica7ia,  i.  app.  117. 
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Kingdom  in  order  to  his  service,  and  to  the  indearment  of  this  nation, 
and  punctual  performance  of  what  I  have  (as  authorised  by  His  Majesty) 
obliged  myself  to  see  performed,  and  in  default  not  to  permit  the  army 
intrusted  into  my  charge  to  adventure  it  self,  or  any  considerable  part 
thereof,  until  conditions  from  His  Majesty,  and  by  His  Majesty  be  per- 
formed. Glamorgan. 

This  might  be  interpreted  as  simply  intended  to  appease  the 
confederates,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  defeasance  which 
follows  and  which  was  signed  on  26  Aug. 

After  stating  that  an  agreement  has  been  concluded,  the  document 
proceeds  as  follows  :  ^^ 

Yet  it  is  to  be  understood  that  by  the  said  agreement  the  E*  Hon''^® 
Edward  Earl  of  Glamorgan  doth  no  way  intend  to  oblige  his  most  excel- 
lent Majesty,  other  than  he  himself  shall  please,  after  he  hath  received 
these  10,000  men,  .  .  .  yet  the  said  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  doth  faithfully 
promise  upon  his  word  and  honour,  not  to  acquaint  his  most  excellent 
Majesty  with  this  defezance  until  his  Lordship  hath  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  to  induce  his  Majesty  to  the  granting  of  the  particulars  in 
the  said  articles  of  agreement,  but  that  done,  according  to  the  trust  we 
repose  in  our  very  good  Lord  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  we  the  said  Richard, 
Lord  Viscount  Mountgarret  &c.  and  every  of  us,  for,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Confederate  Catholicks  of  Ireland,  who  have  intrusted  us,  do  discharge 
the  said  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  both  in  honour  and  conscience,  of  any  further 
ingagement  to  us  herein,  though  His  Majesty  be  not  pleased  to  grant  the 
said  particulars  in  the  articles  of  agreement  mentioned ;  and  this  we  are 
induced  to  do  by  the  particular  trust  and  confidence,  the  said  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  hath  reposed  in  us  for  the  draught  of  the  Act  of  Parhament ; 
.  .  .  and  we  are  also  induced  hereunto,  in  regard  the  said  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan hath  given  us  assurance  upon  his  word  and  honour,  and  upon  a 
voluntary  oath  of  his,  that  he  would  never  to  any  person  whatsoever  dis- 
cover the  defezance  in  the  interim,  without  our  consents  :  and  in  confidence 
thereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  &c. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  contents  of  this  curious  document 
is  the  omission  of  that  which  one  would  most  expect  to  find  there. 
Glamorgan  is  quite  ready  to  give  his  word  and  honour  upon  various 
points,  but  there  is  no  hint  here  or  anywhere  else  that  he  gave  his 
word  and  honour  that  the  king  had  verbally  authorised  him  to  make 
the  two  concessions  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  secret  treaty; 
and  if  he  did  not,  what  other  conclusion  is  possible,  except  that 
Charles  never  had  done  so  ? 

Having  thus  shown  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion 
either  that  Glamorgan  forged  the  documents  which  he  produced,  or 
that  he  was  verbally  instructed  to  make  the  treaty  of  25  Aug.,  I 
may  ask  whether  we  may  not  solve  the  problem  by  a  very  simple  if 
conjectural  explanation.^^ 

*"  Cox,  Hih.  Anglicana,  i.  app.  117. 

*  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  a  letter  from  the  king  presented  by  Glamorgan  to 
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Glamorgan,  according  to  my  view  of  the  case,  was  sent  over  in 
March  to  take  command  of  an  army  composed  of  Irish  and  others, 
and  also  to  smooth  the  way  for  Ormond's  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  by  assuring  the  Irish  that  Charles  would  really  grant  them 
relief  from  the  penal  laws.  When  he  reached  Dublin  in  August  he 
had  the  same  mission ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  conditions  of 
success  were  changed.  Unless  the  two  points  above  mentioned  were 
granted  there  would  be  no  peace,  and  no  army  for  him  to  bring  over 
to  England.  Ormond,  if  he  had  been  in  his  case,  would  have 
stopped  the  negotiations  for  further  instructions.  Is  it  so  very 
unlikely  that  Glamorgan  preferred  to  draw  instructions  which  he 
had  never  received  out  of  the  almost  boundless  powers  which  he 
actually  possessed,  just  as  in  1660  he  did  not  scruple  to  add  primo 
to  the  date  of  his  patent,  not  to  obtain  something  which  the  king 
had  not  granted,  but  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  obtain  that  which 
had  actually  been  intended  for  him.  Charles  was  being  ruined  in 
England,  and  Glamorgan — who  being  a  catholic  would  be  unable 
to  understand  Charles's  religious  scruples,  and  who  had  the  double 
object  before  him  of  saving  the  monarchy  and  exalting  his  own 
church — would  save  him  in  spite  of  himself.  When  once  there  was 
an  Irish  army  in  England,  and  perhaps  an  army  of  continental 
catholics  as  well,'"'  Charles  would  forget  his  scruples. 

In  proposing  this  explanation,  I  have  been  not  unmindful  of 
Glamorgan's  character  as  it  is  revealed  in  his  correspondence  with 
Ormond,  a  great  part  of  which  lies  still  unpublished  amongst  the 
Carte  MSS.  His  further  proceedings  would  form  a  not  uninterest- 
ing story,  but  to  recount  them  would  make  too  long  an  already 
lengthy  article.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  show  from  other  sources 
that  Glamorgan  was  apt  to  act  in  the  king's  name  without  any 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  king's  wishes. 

In  December  1645,  after  his  treaty  had  been  discovered  and 
denounced  by  Ormond,  Glamorgan  was  at  Kilkenny,  hoping  that  the 
supreme  council  would  hasten  the  levy  of  the  army  to  be  placed 
under  his  command.  The  council  was  by  this  time  ready  to  accept 
Ormond's  terms,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  supplemented 
by  Charles's  acceptance  of  Glamorgan's  treaty.  The  nuncio  Einuc- 
cini,  who  had  arrived  m  Kilkenny  since  the  signature  of  that  treaty, 

the  nuncio.  It  has  been  correctly  said  that  its  language  and  its  date  are  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  it  proceeded  from  Charles  himself.  The  obvious  explanation 
is  that  it  was  written  by  Glamorgan's  secretary  on  a  blank  signed  by  the  king.  Some 
criticisms  on  the  language  of  this  and  other  documents  connected  with  this  affair 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  those  who  make  them  imagine  that  Charles  wrote  _ 
formal  documents  with  his  own  hand.  The  flowery  language  of  the  patents  is  no 
doubt  traceable  to  Glamorgan  ;  but  that  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected. 

*"  Dumoulin,  the  French  agent,  in  his  despatch  of  March  i|,  1646  (Archives  des 
Aff.  Etrang^rcs),  asks  Mazarin  at  Glamorgan's  request  for  2,000  Li^geois.  This,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  number  mentioned  in  Glamorgan's  letter  to  Clarendon,  another 
undesigned  coincidence  bearing  testimony  to  its  accuracy. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  VIII.  Z  Z 
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was  dissatisfied,  and  wished  Charles  to  make  further  concessions 
still.  As  he  could  not  move  the  supreme  council  to  ask  for  them, 
he  applied  to  Glamorgan,  and  Glamorgan's  answer  was  as  follows  :^^ 

Anno  Salutis  1645,  20  Decembris. 

1°.  Modo  Pax  publico  edicto  promulgetur  ac  decern  millia  milituni 
transmittantur  in  Angliam,  articuH  nulli  evulgabuntur  donee  privatae 
concessiones  '*^  a  Eege  ratse  habeantur.  Quod  fiet  quam  primum  terram 
attigerint  prsedicti  milites  absque  ulteriore  ullo  eventus  discrimine,  nisi 
quod  fretum  viginti  quatuor  horarum  spatio  trajicere  debeant. 

2°.  Cum  Marchio  Ormoniae  tam  Commissarius  Regius,  quam  Prorex 
sit,  cumque  duplex  ilia  potestas  conjungi  debeat  ut  Pacis  articuli  effectum 
consequantur,  rem  totam  funditus  destruet  si  nmic  vel  mentio  fiat  de 
Catholico  Prorege.  Postea  vero  ex  me  suscipiam,  Deo  favente,  Eegem, 
initio  a  me  vel  ab  alio  Catholico  sumpto,  privatim  se  obligaturum  ahum 
quam  Catholicum  Proregem  deinceps  nullum  in  hoc  Regno  nominandum, 
atque  Episcopos  Catholicos,  tum  etiam  in  Parlamentum  admittendos, 
eumque  in  finem  confestim  Parlamentum  convocandum  :  quod  soavius  et 
facilius  fieri  poterit,  ubi  leges  hujus  Regni,  quibus  Catholici  redduntur 
regiminis  incapaces,  quseque  adlauc  vim  suam  obtinent,  abrogatae  fuerint, 
quod  in  se  Marchio  recipit  praestandum  quodque  melius  et  efiicacius  pro- 
curare  poterit,  quam  si  Catholicus  esset. 

3°.  Statuta  seu  leges  Academise  Orthodoxae  erunt  et  Catholicas. 

4°.  Post  conclusionem  et  ante  confirmation  em  articulorum,  si  interim 
confoederatorum  Catholicorum  armis  locus  uUus  ab  hoste  recuperetur, 
quod  ad  religionem  Catholicam  spectat,  eadem  ratio  habebitur,  quam 
nunc  ineunt  in  ditione  sibi  subjecta. 

Ultimo  quod  ad  regiminis  modum  attinet,  consilii  supremi  corpus 
integrum  permaneat,  cum  ea  jurisdictione  quam  nunc  habet,  et  D.  Prorex 
nullam  jurisdictionem  aut  acquirat  aut  exerceat,  quam  nunc  non  habet 
vel  exercet,  donee  privatae  concessiones  ratse  habeantur. 

Praedictas  omnes  condiciones  fidelissime  praestans  enitar  Deumque 
testor  nisi  Illustrissimus  et  Reverendissimus  Nuntius  adesset,  nuUis  ex 
hisce  conditionibus  assentiri  me  potuisse. 

Quae  vero  rudiore  jam  forma  et  indigesta  exposui  ubi  per  hberius  otium 
licuerit  in  ordinem  accuratiorem  redigi  curabo. 

Hisce  interim  tanquam  summis  rerum  capitibus  strictim  propositis 
subscribo.  Glamoeganus. 

This  second  secret  treaty  of  Glamorgan,  which  did  not  see  the 
light,  explains  much  in  the  first  secret  treaty  which  was  soon  to  be 
made  public.  Written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  certainly 
without  time  to  consult  the  king,  it  can  only  have  been  founded,  if 
it  was  founded  on  anything  except  Glamorgan's  zeal  for  his  church, 
on  a  general  power  from  the  king  to  act  as  he  saw  fit.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  Glamorgan  claimed  to  have.  He  laid  before  the  nuncio 
a  summary  of  the  powers  given  him  by  the  king,  amongst  which  is 
the  following :  *' 

■"  Lord  Leicester's  MS.  fol.  1024  b.  *-  I.e.  the  Glamorgan  treaty. 

«  Lord  Leicester's  MSS.  p.  1004. 
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Est  mihi  potestas  in  Ibernia  faciendi  concessiones  (in  Proregis  sup- 
plementum)  Catholicorum  gratia  juxta  obsequium  quod  nunc  suae  Majes- 
tati  me  interveniente  praestiterint,  aut  secundum  auxilium  ab  ullo  alio 
Principe  Catholico  in  eorum  gratiam  in  Anglia  subpeditandum,  idque  sine 
relatione  ad  ullum  alium,  ea  lege  ut  negotium  secretum  teneant  donee 
copise  mese  apparuerint. 

This  evidently  refers  to  the  powers  of  12  March.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  if  they  are  taken  by  themselves  those  powers  might 
authorise  Glamorgan  to  do  anything.  Taken  with  the  instructions 
they  authorised  him  to  do  anything  of  which  Ormond  approved. 
Glamorgan  acted  on  his  powers,  but  gave  no  heed  to  his  instruc- 
tions.''^ 

Turning  back  again  from  Glamorgan  to  Charles,  let  us  finally  ask 
what  the  king  had  to  say  about  the  matter.  Of  his  public  announce- 
ment, or  even  of  his  letters  to  Ormond,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ; 
but  if  we  want  to  know  the  real  truth  about  Charles,  we  naturally 
turn  to  his  letters  to  his  wife.  From  her  he  had  no  secrets,  and  in 
writing  to  her  no  reason  to  paint  himself  other  than  he  was.  When 
he  tells  her  that  a  thing  is  so  and  so,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
so,  except  so  far  as  we  may  allow  a  margin  for  his  habit  of  self- 
deception.    What  he  told  his  wife,  let  the  following  extracts  show.'*'' 

March  3,  164§. — And  now  I  come  to  answer  the  particular  concerning 
the  E.  of  Glamorgan,  the  conclusions  whereof  are  so  strangely  raised  upon 
the  premises  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  them,  they  are  so  much  against 
the  way  of  my  reason.  For  must  I  be  thought  an  enemy  to  the  Eoman 
Catholicks,  because  I  will  not  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland  ;  or,  because  I  have  disavowed  that  which  is  directly  against  my 
constant  professions,  am  I  therefore  likely  to  disavow  thee  ?  In  a  word, 
my  answer  is  this,  that  the  same  reason  which  made  me  refuse  my  con- 
sent to  the  establishing  of  the  Presbyterian  government  in  England,  hath 

**  It  can  hardly  be  thought  necessary  to  adduce  further  proof  of  Glamorgan's 
headlong  character.  Yet  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  at  the  end  of  January 
164ji  Rinuccini  received  from  Eome  a  copy  of  certain  articles  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Rinuccini,  Nunziatura,  459.)  Ac- 
cording to  these,  not  only  the  churches  in  the  hands  of  the  confederates,  but  all  the 
churches  in  Ireland  were  to  be  restored  to  the  catholics,  and  Dublin  together  with  all 
the  places  held  by  Ormond  were  to  be  surrendered  to  them,  Ormond  himself  resigning 
his  post  to  a  new  catholic  lord  lieutenant.  Glamorgan  at  once,  at  Rinuccini's 
instance,  proposed  to  send  his  brother  Lord  John  Somerset  with  a  copy  of  these 
articles  to  the  king  non  alid  forma  quam  si  inter  Dominationem  vestram  Illustris- 
simam  ct  mc  initce  fuissent  virtute  atcctoritatis  mihi  facta:  a  rege  et  securitatis  Domina- 
iioni  vestrce  Illustrissimcz  datcB  per  propriam  regis  epistolam,  ita  ut  lux  pactiones  a 
rege  confirmentur  antequam  necessum  sit  ut  alia  militum  septena  millia  transmittantur. 
(Glamorgan  to  Rinuccini,  Feb.  6, 164§,  Lord  Leicester'' s  MS.  fol.  1069.)  In  other  words, 
just  as  he  had  promised  to  urge  the  king  to  accept  the  treaty  of  August  1645  as 
having  been  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  the  powers  given  to  him,  he  was  now  to  urge 
the  king  to  accept  this  preposterous  arrangement  agreed  to  by  Sir  K.  Digby  and  the 
pope,  as  if  it  had  been  hatched  in  Ireland  as  the  outcome  of  the  same  power.  Here 
again  we  see  the  work  of  the  man  who  subsequently  added  the  word  primo  to  a  patent. 

«  CJiarles  I  in  1646,  Camd.  See.  pp.  21,  25,  27. 
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likewise  made  me  disavow  Glamorgan  in  his  giving  away  the  Church 
lands  in  Ireland,  and  all  my  ecclesiastical  power  there,  besides  my  ex- 
posing all  my  friends  to  ruin,  both  being  equally  and  directly  against  my 
conscience,  which  when  I  shall  forfeit,  by  giving  up  the  Church  of 
England  to  either  Papists  or  Presbyterians,  I  must  not  expect  to  be 
esteemed  by  honest  men,  or  (which  is  worse)  ever  to  enjoy  God's  blessing. 

March  12. — I  believe  I  did  well  in  disavowing  Glamorgan  (so  far  as  I 
did) :  for  though  I  hold  it  not  simply  ill,  but  even,  most  fit,  upon  such  a 
conjuncture  '*^  as  this  is,  to  give  a  toleration  to  other  men's  consciences 
that  cannot  make  it  stand  with  mine  to  yield  to  the  ruin  of  those  of  mine 
own  profession,  to  which  if  I  had  assented,  it  then  might  have  been 
justly  feared,  that  I,  who  was  careless  of  my  own  religion,  would  be  less 
careful  of  my  word. 

March  22. — I  find  that  Sir  Edw.  Nicholas  his  gloss  upon  the  Lord 
Glamorgan's  business  hath  made  thee  apprehend  that  I  had  disavowed 
my  hand,  but  I  assure  thee  I  am  very  free  from  that  in  the  understand- 
ings of  all  men  here,  for  it  is  taken  for  granted  the  Lord  Glamorgan 
neither  counterfeited  my  hand,  nor  that  I  have  blamed  him  for  more  than 
for  not  following  his  instructions,  as  Secretary  Nicholas  will  more  at  large 
show  thee. 

Equally  to  the  point  is  Charles's  language  to  Glamorgan  himself. 
Writing  on  3  Feb.  1646  he  says :  ^"^ 

I  must  clearly  tell  you,  both  you  and  I  have  been  abused  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  for  you  have  been  drawn  to  consent  to  conditions  much  beyond 
your  instructions,  and  your  treaty  hath  been  divulged  to  all  the  world. 
If  you  had  advised  with  my  Lord  Lieutenant  (as  you  promised  me)  all 
this  had  been  helped. 

These  extracts  ought  to  settle  the  question.  Charles,  writing 
under  circumstances  which  bound  him  specially  to  truthfulness, 
gives  precisely  the  same  explanation  as  that  which  has  been  drawn 
from  the  negotiation  itself. 

Of  the  way  in  which  Charles  disavowed  Glamorgan  much  might 
be  said  if  the  purpose  of  this  article  were  to  discuss  Charles's  cha- 
racter. It  is  enough  to  remember  that  Glamorgan  personally  was 
not  a  sufferer,  except  so  far  as  the  failure  of  his  plans  made  him 
one.  Charles  did  not — as  Elizabeth  punished  Davison — punish  a 
faithful  servant  who  had  exceeded  his  instructions  in  reliance  on 
the  vague  and  unlimited  powers  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted. 

Samuel  E.  Gardineb. 

<«  '  Conjecture '  in  MS.  *''  Dircks,  134. 
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The  Rmployment  of  htdian  Auxiliaries 
in  the  American   War 


AT  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies  in  1775,  it  was  evident  to  all  thoughtful 
persons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  unless  the  contest 
should  be  speedily  decided,  the  natives  would  be  employed  as  auxi- 
liaries upon  the  one  side  or  upon  the  other,  perhaps  upon  both. 
In  all  the  previous  wars  on  this  continent  between  the  French  and 
the  English,  Indians  had  thus  been  made  use  of.  Custom  had 
familiarised  colonists  and  soldiers  with  their  co-operation  in  mili- 
tary movements,  and  experience  had  taught  the  improbability  of 
being  able  to  carry  on  important  campaigns  which  should  trespass 
upon  Indian  territory,  without  securing  the  consent  of  the  natives  by 
alliance,  or  arousing  their  hostility  by  invasion.  The  Indian  popu- 
lation at  that  time,  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  within  the  borders 
of  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  United  States,  was  not 
far  from  150,000  persons.  The  total  number  of  warriors  who 
could  be  brought  into  the  field  was  about  35,000.  Two-thirds  of 
these  gun-men,  as  they  were  called  by  some  writers,  lived  so  far 
from  the  probable  scene  of  action  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  the  contest.  What  position  the  other  thu'd  would  take 
was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  colonies.  The  policy  which 
was  to  govern  the  2,000  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  was  of  especial 
importance.  This  importance  arose  from  the  supremacy  of  this 
confederacy  among  the  Indians  living  within  the  borders  of  the 
colonies ;  from  the  proximity  of  their  homes  to  settlements  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  fact  that  if  Great  Britain 
should  retain  control  of  Canada,  it  was  probable  that  movements 
of  troops  would  take  place  within  the  limits  of  what  was  recognised 
as  their  country. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  question  what  position 
would  be  assumed  by  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  region  about 
Detroit  and  the  central  portion  of  Ohio.  The  relations  of  the  8,000 
warriors  of  this  confederacy  to  the  possible  war  were  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  relations  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  same  question, 
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because  the  tribes  of  the  Miami  confederacy,  or  many  of  them, 
were  conquered  tribes  and  dependent  upon  the  Six  Nations,  and 
because  mihtary  movements  by  the  English  in  that  part  of  the 
country  could  not  readily  be  conducted  without  alliance  with  the 
Six  Nations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  confederacy  should  take 
the  side  of  Great  Britain,  then  access  to  the  post  at  Detroit  would 
remain  open  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes ;  the  post 
could  easily  be  maintained,  and  through  the  aid  of  Indian  auxilia- 
ries the  colonies  could  be  threatened  in  the  rear. 

The  warriors  of  the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Catawbas, 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  colonists  along  the  borders  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  numbered  9,500  men.'  What 
they  would  do  was  of  importance  ;  but  though  their  numbers  were 
greater  than  those  of  either  of  the  confederacies  already  mentioned, 
the  geographical  situation  of  their  homes  deprived  them  of  political 
power. 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  natural  gravitation  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  was  towards  Great  Britain,  and  not  towards  the 
colonies.  The  British  government,  as  represented  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  Indian  affairs,  had  been  more  just  in  dealing  with  the 
natives  than  had  the  colonists.  Indeed,  the  main  duties  of  the 
superintendents  had  been  to  protect  the  various  tribes  from  acts  of 
settlers.  After  the  failure  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy,  the  boundary 
line  had  been  formally  adjusted  between  the  Indians  of  the  northern 
department  and  representatives  of  the  British  government.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  whites  should  have  possession  of  the  country  east 
and  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Oneida  lake  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna ;  thence  up  the  west  branch  of 
that  river  and  over  the  mountains  to  the  Alleghany  river ;  thence 
down  that  river  and  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river. 
No  consideration  was  taken  in  this  agreement  of  the  rights  of  the 
southern  Indians  to  their  hunting  grounds  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

Sir  William  Johnson  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  northern 
department  of  Indian  affairs.  He  had  built  for  himself  a  comfort- 
able mansion  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  he  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  tribes  whom  he  laboured  to  protect.  They  listened  to  his 
counsel.  They  believed  that  he  was  their  friend,  and  their  affec- 
tion for  him  extended  to  the  various  members  of  his  family. 
Within  the  reach  of  his  personal  supervision  the  Indians  were 
reasonably  free  from  many  of  the  trials  to  which  they  were  else- 
where subjected.  His  department  ran  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  He  could  hold  in  restraint  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home,  but 

'  Georgia  Hist.  Coll.  Savannah,  1873,  iii.  169. 
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his  deputy  had  Httle  control  over  the  frontier  population  which  was 
pressing  westward  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Between  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  a  dispute  was  in  progress  as  to  which  colony  had 
jurisdiction  over  a  portion  of  this  valley,  a  dispute  which  carried 
with  it  the  consequence  that  for  many  years  the  settlers  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  in  north-western  Virginia  had  no  knowledge  as 
to  which  colony  was  entitled  to  their  allegiance,  and  no  way  of 
finding  out  what  laws,  if  any,  governed  the  localities  which  they 
had  selected  for  their  homes.  Land  companies  and  individuals 
were  at  that  time  eager  to  secure  titles  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Washington  was  anxious  to  get  for  his  soldiers  the  land  bounties 
offered  by  Dinwiddie  during  the  French  war.  He  was  himself 
entitled  to  some  land  in  his  own  right,  and  to  more  through 
rights  of  others  which  he  had  purchased.  He  employed  an  agent 
whom  he  urged  to  secure  still  more,  saying  to  him,  '  My  plan  is  to 
secure  a  good  deal  of  land.'  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty  lodged 
the  title  to  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio  in  Great  Britain,  the  Indians 
in  that  region  told  Washington,  when  he  was  there  in  1770,  that 
they  looked  upon  the  settlements  of  the  whites  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  that  they  must  be  compensated  for  their  rights  if  the  settlers 
were  to  remain,  without  regard  to  the  cession  by  the  Six  Nations. 
It  was  not  alone  movements  of  emigrants  upon  lands  to  which  there 
was  by  treaty  a  certain  foundation  of  right  that  alarmed  the  Indians 
of  that  vicinity.  The  fascination  of  danger  in  border  life  and  its 
freedom  from  restraint  attracted  to  the  frontier  men  who  cared 
nothing  for  treaties  and  whose  object  was  to  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  law.  Many  of  these  reckless  characters,  taking  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  penetrated  the  country  reserved  by  the  Indians  for 
their  hunting  grounds,  and  took  up  claims  there  which  they  called, 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  frontier,  *  tomahawk  rights,'  and  which 
they  hoped  might  at  some  future  time  have  value.  The  danger 
from  the  presence  of  these  people  in  Indian  territory  became  so 
conspicuous  in  1772,  that  General  Gage  issued  a  proclamation 
ordering  them  all  to  leave  that  region  and  to  take  refuge  in  some  of 
the  colonies.  The  government,  however,  was  powerless  to  enforce 
such  a  proclamation.  It  was,  in  fact,  dependent  upon  these  very 
men  in  times  of  Indian  outbreak  for  its  defence,  and  there  were 
some  among  them  who  fully  appreciated  their  own  value  in  the 
military  situation.  The  power  of  the  superintendent  to  preserve 
peace  was  still  further  strained  by  claims  which  were  occasionally 
set  up  by  whites,  of  titles  to  land  by  purchase  from  the  Indians. 
Against  these  transactions  laws  had  been  passed  in  most  if  not  in 
all  of  the  colonies.  In  addition,  the  purchase  of  land  from  the 
natives  by  private  persons   had   been   forbidden  by  royal  procla- 

-  Sparks's  Washington,  ii.  348. 
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mation.  Such  purchases  were  nevertheless  a  source  of  danger 
which  occasionally  obtruded  itself. 

The  natives  had  a  knowledge  of  the  ownership  of  land,  and 
while  they  knew  nothing  concerning  technical  rules  or  methods  for 
passing  title  as  between  themselves,  there  were  circumstances  under 
which  they  understood  that  the  relinquishment  of  their  rights  had 
been  accomplished.  The  ownership  of  their  homes  and  hunting 
places  was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  whole  tribe.  No  assign- 
ment or  deed  would  be  voluntarily  assented  to  which  had  not  been 
carefully  considered  by  all  who  were  interested.  In  many  cases 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  were  entitled  to  be  heard  before  the 
transaction  could  be  considered  as  complete.  It  was  an  easy  matter 
for  designing  whites  to  secure  from  Indians  who  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  make  them  deeds  which  even  though  repudiated  by  the 
true  owners  of  the  land  were  powerful  as  sources  of  annoyance  and 
irritation  when  held  as  threats  over  the  tribes  who,  it  was  claimed, 
had  executed  them.  There  were  instances  on  record  where  the 
Indians  acknowledged  that  they  had  executed  certain  instruments, 
but  claimed  that  the  signers  of  the  deeds  had  first  been  completely 
intoxicated.  In  other  cases  they  claimed  that  the  territory  con- 
veyed by  the  deed  far  exceeded  what  they  had  intended  to  grant. 
To  protect  the  natives  against  transactions  of  this  sort  Sir  William 
Johnson  had  put  forth  every  exertion.  Furthermore  he  had  always 
recognised  the  danger  to  which  the  natives  were  exposed  from  the 
lawlessness  of  the  trespassers  on  Indian  territory.  By  these  means 
his  influence  among  them  had  been  powerful  enough,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  the  situation,  to  preserve  peace  along  the 
border  from  the  time  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy  down  to  the  outbreak 
at  Point  Pleasant,  Virginia,  in  1774. 

The  foregoing  brief  recapitulation  of  the  state  of  affairs  along 
the  border  during  the  years  just  before  the  revolution  sufficiently 
illustrates  why  the  Indians  naturally  looked  upon  the  colonists  as 
more  aggressive  than  the  British  government,  and  also  shows  the 
foundation  for  Sir  William  Johnson's  influence  with  the  natives. 
There  was  still  another  circumstance  which  increased  the  influence 
and  riveted  the  power  of  the  superintendent.  The  government 
was  accustomed  to  make  an  annual  distribution  of  presents  to  the 
natives,  and  the  superintendent  was  the  officer  through  whom  these 
presents  were  distributed.  The  Indians  had  come  to  rely  upon  this 
annual  source  of  supply,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  them  that  it 
should  not  be  interrupted.  The  colonies  could  not  expect  to  offset 
this  source  of  influence  except  by  pursuing  the  same  course. 

The  death  of  Sir  W^illiam  Johnson,  in  1774,  relieved  that  re- 
markable man  from  the  struggle  to  which  he  would  have  been  sub- 
jected from  his  affection  for  the  home  of  his  adoption  and  his 
loyalty  to  the  crown.     The  office  of  superintendent  devolved  upon 
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Guy  Johnson,  his  son-in-law.  The  success  of  the  latter  in  restrain- 
ing the  Six  Nations  from  outbreak  at  that  time  showed  that  he  had 
inherited  the  good  will  of  the  Indians,  and  that  the  office  of  super- 
intendent was  still  powerful  for  good  or  evil.  Guy  Johnson  was 
loud  in  professions  of  friendship  for  his  neighbours,  open  and 
above-board  in  avowals  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  prompt  in 
action  against  those  whom  he  considered  rebels,  when  instructed 
thereto  by  General  Gage. 

In  the  south,  John  Stuart  had  charge  of  the  Indian  department. 
He,  also,  professed  friendly  feelings  towards  the  colonists,  and  was 
evidently  unwilling  to  make  use  of  the  Indians  against  them.  Yet 
when  he  received  orders  from  head-quarters  to  spare  no  efforts  to 
harass  the  colonists,  he  yielded  ready  obedience. 

In  Great  Britain  there  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  of 
abhorrence  aroused  in  the  public  mind  at  the  idea  of  making  use  of 
Indians  in  a  war  against  a  people  who  were  still  regarded  as  fellow- 
subjects.  This  feeling  was  made  the  most  of  in  parliament  by  the 
opposition,  when  at  a  later  period  it  was  understood  that  the 
government  was  fully  committed  to  the  step. 

In  America  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  feeling  of 
abhorrence  was  so  common.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  natives  was  fully  appreciated ;  but  it  was  also  understood  that 
unless  Canada  could  be  secured,  the  Indians  would  have  a  hand  in 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  from  the  language  used  in  the 
address  to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  in  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, that  the  Americans  felt  that  the  publication  of  the  charge 
that  the  king  was  making  use  of  savages  in  his  efforts  to  subdue 
his  revolted  subjects,  would  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  excite  the 
sympathies  of  those  who  should  read  the  documents. 

From  the  outset  each  side  apparently  endeavoured  to  cast  upon 
the  other  the  responsibility  of  having  first  made  use  of  Indians  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  struggle.  In  June  1775  the  continental  congress 
declared  that  Governor  Carleton  was  making  preparations  in  Canada 
to  invade  the  colonies,  and  was  instigating  the  Indian  nations  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  them.  The  same  month  that  congress  made 
this  assertion.  General  Gage  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  that  the 
acts  of  the  rebels  would  justify  General  Carleton  in  raising  bodies 
of  Canadians  and  Indians.  *  We  need  not  be  tender  of  calling  on 
the  savages,'  he  added,  '  as  the  rebels  here  have  shown  us  the 
example  by  bringing  as  many  Indians  down  against  us  here  as 
they  could  collect.'  ^  In  the  instructions  which  Gage,  just  before  he 
left  Boston,  issued  to  Stuart,  this  statement  was  repeated  with 
additions  as  follows  :  '  They  have  brought  down  all  the  savages 
they  could  against  us  here,  who,  with  their  riflemen,  are  continually 
firing  upon  our  advanced  sentries.'  * 

*  Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  ii.  968.  *  Bancroft,  viiL  88. 
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American  writers  of  history  have  done  full  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Carleton,  It  is  known  through  their  pages  that  he  was  averse 
from  the  use  of  savages  in  aggressive  movements.  He  was  anxious 
to  conciliate  them,  and  willing  to  use  them  for  defensive  purposes, 
but  would  not  consent  that  those  who  had  been  employed  under 
his  immediate  supervision  should  be  used  outside  the  limits  of  his 
province.  The  same  writers  have  not,  however,  done  equal  justice 
to  General  Gage.  Bancroft,  commenting  on  the  first  of  the  letters 
to  which  I  have  referred,  says  :  ^ — 

'  We  need  not  be  tender  of  calling  upon  the  savages,'  were  his  words 
to  Dartmouth  ;  some  of  the  Indians,  domiciled  in  Massachusetts,  having 
strolled  to  the  American  camp  to  gratify  curiosity  or  extort  presents,  he 
pretended  to  excuse  the  proposal  which  he  had  long  meditated,  by  falsely 
asserting  that  the  Americans  '  had  brought  down  as  many  Indians  as  they 
could  collect.' 

Was  this  assertion  of  Gage's  false  ?  If  not,  then  much  of  the 
feeling  which  has  been  directed  against  Gage  is  ill-founded,  and  the 
orders  issued  by  Dartmouth  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  to  enlist 
Indians  because  the  Americans  were  doing  the  same  thing,  are  not 
without  the  justification  upon  which  they  were  based.  Gage's 
statement  has  always  been  classed  with  Lord  Dunmore's  proposal 
to  raise  in  May  a  force  of  Indians,  negroes  and  others,  with  which 
he  hoped  to  be  able,  if  not  to  subdue  rebellion,  at  least  to  sustain 
government.  If  Gage's  statement  was  true,  it  makes  the  brutality 
of  Dunmore's  proposition  all  the  more  conspicuous  in  its  solitary 
disregard  of  public  estimate  of  methods. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Proceedings 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  Bay,'  from  which  it 
appears  that  even  before  the  battle  of  Lexington  some  of  the 
Stockbridge  Indians  had  been  enlisted  as  minute-men.  This  fact 
is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  a  resolution  reported  by  the  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  province,  on  1  April  1775.^  In  pursuance  of 
the  recommendations  of  this  committee,  it  was  ordered  that  a  letter 
to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Kirkland  and  an  address  to  the  Mohawk  tribes  be 
drafted.  Kirkland  was  a  missionary  who  was  familiar  with  the 
Indian  dialects  in  use  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  He  had  spent  several 
years  in  that  vicinity,  and  had  acquired  great  influence  over  the 
Oneidas.  The  letter  which  was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  this 
order  requests  Mr.  Kirkland  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Six 
Nations  '  to  join  with  us  in  the  defence  of  our  rights,'  but  if  he 
could  not  •  prevail  with  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  glorious 
cause,'  he  was  '  at  least  to  engage  them  to  stand  neuter.'  The 
address  to  the  Mohawks  calls  upon  them  to  '  whet  their  hatchet  and 

5  Bancroft,  vii.  392. 

*  Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  p.  1347.  Journals  of  each  Provincial  Congress  of  Mass. 
Boston,  1838,  p.  114. 
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be  prepared  with  us  to  defend  our  liberties  and  lives.' '  Through 
the  same  channel  of  information,  we  learn  that  fondness  for  liquor 
brought  these  enlisted  Indians  very  soon  into  trouble.  Whereupon 
seventeen  of  them  petitioned  the  provincial  congress  that  liquor 
might  be  kept  out  of  their  way.  This  petition  was  duly  granted 
and  measures  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Gage  in  his  letter  to  Stuart,  which 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  spoke  not  only  of  the  presence  of 
Indians  in  the  American  camp,  but  also  complained  that  they  and 
the  riflemen  shot  his  sentries.  From  several  sources  we  learn 
that  this  was  true.  Frothingham,  in  his  '  Siege  of  Boston,'  speaks 
of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  as  follows  :  '  A  company  of  minute-men 
before  the  19  th  of  April  had  been  embodied  among  the  Stockbridge 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  this  company  repaired  to  camp.  On  June 
21,  two  of  the  Indians,  probably  of  this  company,  killed  four  of 
the  regulars  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  plundered  them.' 
The  same  author  mentions  the  followmg  incidents  which  happened 
during  the  siege  :  '  June  25  :  This  day  the  Indians  killed  more 
of  the  British  guard.  June  26 :  Two  Indians  went  down  near 
Bunker  Hill  and  killed  a  sentry.'  ®  He  also  gives  the  following : 
'  A  letter  of  July  9  says  :  "  Yesterday  afternoon  some  barges  were 
sounding  the  river  of  Cambridge  (Charles)  near  its  mouth,  but 
were  soon  obliged  to  row  off  by  our  Indians  (fifty  in  number) ,  who 
are  encamped  near  that  place."  ^  Lieut.  William  Carter,  of  the  40th 
regiment  of  foot,  under  date  of  7  July  1775  wrote  :  '  Never  had 
the  British  army  so  ungenerous  an  enemy  to  oppose  ;  they  send 
their  riflemen  (five  or  six  at  a  time),  who  conceal  themselves  behind 
trees  &c.  till  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of  taking  a  shot  at  our 
advanced  sentries,  which  done  they  immediately  retreat.  What 
an  infamous  method  of  carrying  on  a  war  !  '  '"  The  Boston  Gazette 
of  7  Aug.  1775  says  :  '  Parties  of  riflemen  together  with  some 
Indians  are  constantly  harassing  the  enemy's  advanced  guards,  and 
say  they  have  killed  several  of  the  regulars  within  a  day  or  two 
past.'  The  issue  of  14  Aug.  says  :  '  We  hear  that  last  Thursday 
afternoon  a  number  of  riflemen  killed  two  or  three  of  the  regulars 
as  they  were  relieving  the  sentries  at  Charlestown.' 

Candour  compels  the  admission  that  Gage's  statement  that  the 
rebels  were  bringing  down  all  the  Indians  that  they  could,  and  that 

'  Am.  Archives,  4th  series,  p.  1350.  Journals  of  each  Provincial  Ccmgress  of  Mass. 
p.  118. 

"  These  incidents  are  taken  by  Frothingham  from  the  diary  of  John  Kettel,  a 
well-known  resident  of  Charlestown.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  G.  Frothing- 
ham, I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  entire  diary  and  verify  the  quotations. 

*  Siege  of  Boston,  pp.  212-13. 

'"  A  Genuine  Detail  of  the  Several  Engagements,  dc,  with  an  Account  of  tlie 
Blockade  of  Boston,  dc,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  by  William  Carter,  late  a 
lieutenant  of  the  40th  Regiment  of  Foot.     London,  1784. 
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they  and  the  riflemen  were  shooting  his  sentries,  was  not  mere 
gasconade.  His  indignation  was  founded  on  facts.  In  asserting 
that  the  Americans  were  bringing  down  all  the  Indians  that  they 
could,  he  probably  stated  more  than  he  knew,  but  even  in  that 
assertion  he  seems  to  have  been  within  the  lines  of  truth.  We 
have  already  seen  that  efforts  were  put  forth  by  the  provincial 
congress  in  April  to  secure  if  possible  the  services  of  the  Mohawks, 
or  at  least  to  keep  them  neutral.  Further  efforts  were  apparently 
made  about  the  same  time  to  obtain  more  recruits  from  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.  This  is  shown  by  a  letter  dated  April  11,  from 
their  chief  sachem  to  the  president  of  the  provincial  congress,  in 
answer  to  a  communication  received  by  him.  In  this  letter  he 
offers  to  visit  the  Six  Nations  and  find  out  how  they  stand.  *  If 
I  find  that  they  are  against  you,'  he  says,  *  I  will  try  and  turn 
their  minds.'  '  One  thing  I  ask  of  you,  if  you  send  for  me  to  fight, 
that  you  will  let  me  fight  in  my  own  Indian  way.'  ^*  To  the  east- 
ward, in  Nova  Scotia,  there  was  a  body  of  Indians  from  whom 
recruits  might  be  drawn.  To  them  a  communication  was  sent  by 
the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts^  Bay,  in  which  they  were 
addressed  as  '  friends  and  good  brothers,'  and  told  that  '  the 
Indians  at  Stockbridge  all  join  with  us  and  some  of  their  men  have 
enlisted  as  soldiers.'  ^^  Captain  Lane  was  sent  down  among  them,  and 
they  were  told  that  he  would  show  his  orders  for  raising  one 
company  of  their  men,  who  were,  as  the  committee  phrased  it,  '  to 
join  with  us  in  the  war  with  your  and  our  enemies.'  Nothing  of  im- 
portance came  of  this  attempt.  Captain  Lane  made  his  trip,  and  in 
June  returned,  bringing  with  him  one  chief  and  three  young  men. 
During  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  events  provincial 
officers  had  made  similar  propositions  to  the  Indians.  Some  of 
these  proposals  were  perhaps  unauthorised,  but  some  were  appa- 
rently made  by  authority.  On  24  May  Ethan  Allen  addressed  a 
letter  to  several  tribes  of  Canadian  Indians,  asking  their  warriors 
to  join  with  his  warriors,  '  like  brothers,  and  ambush  the  regulars.' 
This  proceeding  he  reported  to  the  general  assembly  of  Con- 
necticut two  days  afterward.'^  On  2  June,  Allen  proposed  to  the 
provincial  congress  of  New  York  an  invasion  of  Canada,  urging  as 
one  reason  therefor  that  there  would  be  '  this  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage, that  instead  of  turning  the  Canadians  and  Indians  against 
us,  as  is  wrongly  suggested  by  many,  it  would  unavoidably  attach 
and  connect  them  to  our  interest.'  From  Newbury  Colonel  Bayley 
on  23  June  addressed  the  northern  Indians  as  follows :  '  If  you 
have  a  mind  to  join  us,  I  will  go  with  any  number  you  shall  bring 
to  our  army,  and  you  shall  each  have  a  good  coat  and  blanket  &c. 

"  -4m.  Archives,  4th  Series,  ii.  316,  where  it  is  styled  '  Speech  delivered  by  Captain 
Solomon  Uhhaunauwaunmut,'  &c. 

'•^  Ibid.  610,  611.  >3  J5j^,  714, 
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and  forty  shillings  per  month,  be  the  time  longer  or  shorter.'  '* 
In  September,  Arnold  started  on  his  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness for  Quebec.  At  Sartiganthe  troops  werejoinedby  anumberof 
Indians,  to  whom  Arnold  oifered  '  one  Portuguese  per  month,  two 
dollars  bounty,  their  provisions  and  the  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
officers.'  About  fifty  of  them  took  their  canoes  and  proceeded  with 
the  invading  column.'^ 

The  results  of  these  efforts  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  of  the  officers  in  the  field  to  secure  recruits 
from  the  Indians,  were  insignificant.  So  few  were  the  numbers  of 
the  natives  in  the  American  force  that  their  presence  there  has 
been  ignored  and  even  denied  by  historians.  The  voice  of  the 
continental  congress  as  heard  in  the  address  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  in  the  declaration  of  independence  has  been  accepted  as  authority 
for  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  colonies ;  and  it  has  in  many 
instances  been  assumed  that  the  acts  of  the  people  were  consistent 
with  the  opinions  thus  attributed  to  them.  To  Gage,  penned  in 
upon  the  peninsula  of  Boston,  it  mattered  little  what  position 
the  continental  congress  either  had  taken  or  would  take  upon  the 
subject.  Massachusetts  Bay  was  the  province  where  rebellion  had 
first  hoisted  its  standard,  and  Massachusetts  Bay  had  enlisted 
Indians  whose  presence  had  been  made  manifest  to  him  by  their 
killing  his  sentries.  As  events  rolled  on,  the  army  began  to  assume 
a  national  aspect,  and  Massachusetts  lost  her  pre-eminence  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  The  attempt  of  that  province  to  secure  Indian  recruits 
was  buried  from  observation  beneath  its  practical  failure.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  few  Indians  in  the  American  army  were  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  field  in  the  northern  department 
during  the  ensuing  campaigns  is  only  occasionally  alluded  to.  The 
more  conservative  position  of  the  continental  congress  has  com- 
pletely overshadowed  the  previous  acts  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
the  eye  of  historians. 

The  journals  and  the  secret  journals  of  the  continental  congress 
were  published  many  years  ago.  A  chronological  review  of  the 
legislation  bearing  upon  the  employment  of  Indians,  which  is  re- 
corded in  those  journals,  will  better  enable  us  to  estimate  the  true 
extent  of  the  conservatism  of  that  body  on  the  subject. 

In  June  1775,  congress  asserted  that  Carleton  was  '  instigating 
the  Indian  nations  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  colonies.'  ^^ 

"  Am.  Archives,  4th  Series,  ii.  1070. 

'^  The  Journal  of  Isaac  Senter,  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  24. 

'®  In  attempting  to  measure  the  weight  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  rumours 
of  this  sort,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  that  which  prevailed  among 
those  who  were  directly  in  contact  with  events.  Suspicion  had  from  the  outset  been 
directed  against  Carleton.     It  was  founded  not  so  much  upon  personal  distrust  as 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  Guy  Johnson  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month 
did  hold  a  conference  at  Oswego,  at  which  he  secured  promises  of 
co-operation  from  a  portion  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  in  July  he  held 
another  conference  at  Montreal,  at  which  similar  promises  were 
obtained  from  the  Indians  who  were  present.  Of  these  conferences, 
congress  at  that  time  knew  nothing.  The  Americans  who  were 
then  in  correspondence  with  our  emissaries  in  Canada  were  full  of 
hope  that  the  Canadian  Indians  would  prove  friendly  to  the  Ame- 
rican cause.  It  was  not  perhaps  fully  appreciated  at  the  time,  but 
it  is  known  to  us  to-day  from  complaints  in  Guy  Johnson's  letters, 
that  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  was  opposed  to  raising  Indians 
in  Canada  for  use  outside  that  province.  The  colonies  had  not  much 
cause  to  fear  invasion  from  a  force  of  Indians  believed  to  be  friendly, 
to  be  raised  by  a  governor  who  was  opposed  to  their  being  used  out- 
side the  limits  of  his  province.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  secured  by  those  who  favoured 
employing  Indians  as  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
opinions  within  the  continental  congress.  Among  the  members 
there  were  men  who  were  appointed  from  communities  which  would 
be  exposed  in  case  of  an  Indian  uprising.  Such  men  were  naturally 
reluctant  to  commit  themselves  on  the  subject.  There  were 
undoubtedly  some  members  of  the  congress  who  would  have  re- 
fused to  initiate  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  army  so  long  as 
hopes  existed  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  contest,  but  who  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  their  services  if  they  saw 
clearly  that  the  natives  would  otherwise  be  employed  by  the  English. 
By  recording  this  positive  expression  of  opinion  in  congress  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  decisive  steps  afterwards  taken.  That 
the  danger  from  this  source  was  exaggerated  is  plain.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  those  who  were  in  correspondence  with  the 

upon  the  comprehensive  powers  given  him  in  his  commission  to  levy  troops  without 
limitation  as  to  their  character,  and  to  subdue  I'ebellion  even  outside  the  limits  of  his 
province.  At  a  period  of  such  excitement,  it  was  not  possible  that  men  should  stop 
to  ask  how  such  language  came  to  be  used.  It  was  assumed  that  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  were  bestowed  on  account  of  the  impending  crisis,  and  every  conference 
that  he  held  with  Indians  was  watched  with  suspicious  eye.  There  was,  however,  no 
especial  reason  for  suspecting  Carleton,  nor  was  the  language  used  in  the  commission 
cause  in  itself  for  suspecting  the  intentions  of  the  home  government.  Eleven  years 
before  Carleton  was  appointed,  the  same  language  was  inserted  in  the  commission  of 
his  predecessor.  Had  Murray  remained  at  Quebec,  no  especial  argument  could  have 
been  founded  on  the  language  of  a  commission  issued  in  1763.  Similar  language  was 
made  use  of  in  the  commission  of  Sir  Danvers  Osborn  in  1754,  when  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  York.  Indeed,  the  objectionable  phrases  seem  to  have  been  mere 
forms  of  words,  which  were  copied  from  some  of  the  colonial  charters.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  charter  of  Maryland  and  in  the  first  and  second  charters  of  Carolina. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  powerful  arguments  could  have  been  based  upon  the 
language  of  the  commission.  Men  could  not  stop  to  hunt  up  the  precedents  upon 
which  the  commission  was  founded.  The  powers  conferred  by  it  were  supposed  to 
have  been  created  for  the  emergency,  and  Carleton  was  believed  to  be  about  to  make 
use  of  them. 
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American  emissaries  in  Canada  believed  in  it.  Public  opinion  was 
at  that  time  often  influenced  by  publications  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Of  the  truth  of  some  of  them,  the  authors,  according  to  Judge 
Marshall,  were  not  always  mindful.^^  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  continental  congress  was  swayed  in  this  instance  by  means  of 
this  sort. 

The  next  step  taken  by  congress  which  bears  upon  the  subject 
was,  on  30  June,  to  instruct  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  '  to 
prepare  proper  talks  to  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  for  engaging 
the  continuance  of  their  friendship  to  us,  and  neutrality  in  our 
present  unhappy  dispute  with  Great  Britain.'  On  1  July  it  was 
resolved,  '  that  in  case  any  agent  of  the  ministry  shall  induce  any 
Indian  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  to  commit  actual  hostilities  against 
these  colonies,  or  to  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  British 
troops,  thereupon  the  colonies  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  an  alli- 
ance with  such  Indian  nations  as  will  enter  into  the  same,  to  oppose 
such  British  troops  and  their  allies.'  On  6  July  the  statement  that 
Carleton  was  '  instigating  the  Indians  to  fall  upon  us  '  was  repeated. 
If  Carleton  had  met  with  any  success  in  these  efforts,  the  contin- 
gency had  already  occurred  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  colonies 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  alliance  with  such  Indian  nations  as  would 
enter  into  the  same.  That  congress  had  no  knowledge  of  any  suc- 
cess on  Carleton's  part  may  be  inferred  from  the  action  taken  when 
the  Indian  departments  were  formed  in  the  same  month.  At  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  the  first,  the  commissioners 
were  authorised  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  friendship.  A  formal  address  was  made  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Six  Nations  urging  them  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  northern  department  were  recommended"  to 
employ  the  services  of  Mr.  Kirkland  in  this  behalf. 

Congress  had  apparently  resisted  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  members  in  the  form  of  rumours  from  Canada.  All  that 
they  were  prepared  to  do  was  to  put  forth  an  earnest  effort  to  retain 
the  Six  Nations  neutral.  Meantime  Washington  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army.  His  instructions  were,  '  not  to  dis- 
band any  of  the  men  you  find  raised  until  further  directions  from 
congress.'  '*  By  the  terms  of  these  instructions  he  was  compelled  to 
retain  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  although  it  is  probable  that  but  few 
members  of  the  congress  were  aware  of  that  fact.  The  camp  at 
Cambridge  was  visited  during  the  fall  of  1775  by  representatives  of 
the  Canadian  tribes,  and  from  them  Washington  received  assurances 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  those  Indians.    On  4  Aug.  he  reported 

'^  See  letter  of  Marshall  in  Miner's  Wyoming,  p.  257. 

'"  Secret  Journals  of  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  Congress,  Boston,  1821,  i.  17. 
The  chronological  review  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  can  be  readily  verified  in  the  Journals 
and  the  Secret  Journals  of  Congress. 
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to  congress  that  he  had  received  assurances  from  a  Caghnawaga 
chief,  '  that  if  an  expedition  against  Canada  was  meditated,  the 
Indians  in  that  quarter  would  give  all  their  assistance.'  ^^  On  21  Sept. 
he  reported  that,  '  encouraged  by  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Canadians  and  Indians,  and  urged  by  their  requests,'  ^^  he  had 
despatched  the  Arnold  expedition.  Montgomery  was  already  in 
Canada,  and  even  before  Washington  wrote  this  letter  the  American 
advanced  guard  had  been  attacked  near  St.  John's  by  a  band  of 
Mohawks.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  act,  which  was  probably 
a  result  of  one  of  Guy  Johnson's  conferences,  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  weight  in  forming  public  opinion.  Montgomery  was 
joined  by  some  Canadians.  Carleton  wrote  that  many  Indians  had 
gone  over  to  him,  but  Montgomery  himself  said,  *  The  Caghnawagas 
have  desired  a  hundred  men  from  us.  I  have  complied  with  their 
request,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  they  put  so  much  confidence  in 
us  and  are  so  much  afraid  of  Mr.  Carleton.' 

The  next  step  taken  by  congress  was  on  2  Dec,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Indians  of  the  St.  Francis,  Penobscot,  Stockbridge, 
and  St.  John's,  and  other  tribes  may  be  called  on  in  case  of  real 
necessity.  This  was  apparently  a  concession  to  the  party  which 
was  urging  the  employment  of  Indians.  Practically  it  amounted 
to  nothing.  From  Cambridge,  Washington  on  24  Dec.  wrote  to 
Schuyler  :  *  The  proofs  you  have  of  the  ministry's  intention  to  engage 
the  savages  against  us  are  incontrovertible.  We  have  other  confir- 
mations of  it,  by  several  despatches  from  John  Stuart,  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  southern  district,  which  luckily  fell  into  my  hands.'  ^^ 
Two  things  will  be  noticed  in  this  letter  :  1st.  That  Washington 
lays  no  stress  on  the  information  which  had  been  current  so  long, 
and  which  had  appeared  sufficient  for  congress  to  assert  twice  that 
Carleton  was  stirring  up  the  Indians.  2nd.  That  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  positive  proof  which  Montgomery  had  received  that 
some  of  the  Indians  were  already  in  arms  against  the  colonies.  I 
know  of  no  explanation  for  this  which  is  founded  in  contempo- 
raneous records,  but  it  seems  to  me  improbable  that  Schuyler  would 
have  paraded  proofs  gathered  from  Montreal,  and  that  Washington 
would  have  dwelt  upon  intercepted  despatches  from  the  south,  if  it 
had  been  known  at  that  time  that  the  Indians  who  attacked 
Montgomery  were  Mohawks.  The  collision  was  probably  regarded 
as  an  encounter  with  some  band  of  Canadian  Indians  who  were 
not  embraced  within  the  friendly  influences  of  the  Caghnawagas, 
and  no  especial  significance  was  attached  to  it.  From  what  Wash- 
ington had  already  said  to  congress,  it  may  be  inferred  that  even 
before  the  incontrovertible  proofs  referred  to .  were  submitted  ta 
him  he  was  not  averse  to  the  use  of  Indians  as  auxiliaries.  On 
27  Jan.  1776  he  wrote  to  General  Schuyler  that  he  considered  the 

'»  Sparks's  Washington,  iii.  55.  ^  Ibid.  102.  2'  Ibid.  210. 
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important  period  had  arrived  *  when  the  Canadians,  and  conse- 
quently their  Indians,  must  take  a  side.'  As  to  the  Caghnawagas, 
he  said  :  '  I  am  sensible  that  if  they  do  not  desire  to  be  idle,  they 
will  be  for  or  against  us.  I  am  sensible,  also,  that  no  artifices  will 
be  left  unessayed  to  engage  them  against  us.'  ^^  Whether  he  com- 
municated these  views  to  congress  at  that  time  does  not  appear, 
but  on  8  March  congress  resolved  that  '  Indians  be  not  employed 
as  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  united  colonies  before  the  tribes  to 
which  they  belong  shall  in  a  national  council,  held  in  a  customary 
manner,  have  consented  thereto,  nor  then  without  express  appro- 
bation of  congress.' 

On  19  April  1776,  "Washington  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the 
president  of  congress,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  concerning  the 
employment  of  Indians.^  *  In  my  opinion,'  he  said,  '  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  neutrality ;  they  must,  and  no 
doubt  will,  take  an  active  part  either  for  or  against  us.  I  submit  to 
congress,  whether  it  will  not  be  better  immediately  to  engage  them 
on  our  side.'  In  May,  Washington  was  summoned  to  Philadelphia 
for  consultation  concerning  military  matters.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  27th,  and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  congress  resolved  '  that 
it  is  highly  expedient  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  service  of  the 
united  colonies.'  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  this  vote  was 
brought  about  in  congress  by  the  reception  of  news  of  the  slaughter 
of  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  which  took  place  after  the  affair  of  the 
Cedars  in  Canada.  This,  however,  was  impossible.  Washington 
did  not  receive  news  of  this  event  until  9  June,  in  New  York.  His 
letter  of  19  April,  aided  perhaps  by  his  presence  in  Philadelphia, 
may  have  influenced  the  decision  of  congress. 

On  3  June  authority  was  conferred  upon  General  Washington 
to  employ  in  Canada  a  number  of  Indians  not  exceeding  two 
thousand,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  instructions  were 
given  to  the  standing  committee  on  Indian  affairs  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the  resolution  of  the  3rd.  On 
14  June  the  commissioners  of  the  northern  department  were  in- 
structed to  '  engage  the  Six  Nations  in  our  interest  on  the  best  terms 
that  can  be  procured.'  On  the  17th  the  restrictions  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  3rd,  which  limited  to  Canada  the  use  of  the  Indians  to 
be  raised,  were  removed,  and  the  general  was  permitted  to  employ 
them  in  any  place  where  he  should  judge  they  would  be  most  useful. 
He  was  further  authorised  '  to  offer  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  every  commissioned  officer,  and  thirty  dollars  for  every  private 
soldier,  of  the  king's  troops,  that  they  should  take  prisoners  in  the 
Indian  country  or  on  the  frontier  of  these  colonies.'  From  time 
to  time  thereafter  during  the  war  resolutions  were  passed  by  con- 
gress bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  consistent  with  the  position 
22  Sparks's  Washington,  iii.  261-3.  ^  lb.  p.  364. 
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which  congress  had  finally  assumed.  It  is  not  important  to  reca- 
pitulate these  in  detail,  but  one  of  them  is  entitled  to  special  notice. 
In  1779  it  was  resolved  that  twelve  blank  commissions  be  furnished 
the  commissioners  of  the  northern  department  for  the  appointment 
of  as  many  Indians,  the  name  and  the  rank  in  each  commission  to 
be  filled  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

The  struggle  of  opinions  in  congress  had  culminated,  a  few  days 
before  news  of  the  battle  at  the  Cedars  reached  Philadelphia,  with 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  25  May.  The  several  resolutions 
passed  in  June  were  probably  caused  by  the  indignation  aroused  by 
the  slaughter  of  prisoners  after  the  battle.  The  next  expression  of 
opinion  in  congress  on  the  use  of  Indians  as  auxiliaries  is  to  be 
found  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  in  which  the  king  is 
arraigned  because  '  he  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions.'  Four  days  after  the  promulgation  of  that  document, 
Washington  was  authorised  to  call  forth  and  engage  the  Indians  of 
the  St.  John's,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Penobscot  tribes.  On  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  the  address  to  the  people  of  Ireland  was  agreed 
to.  In  this  it  is  asserted  that  *  the  wild  and  barbarous  savages 
of  the  wilderness  have  been  solicited  by  gifts  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  us,  and  instigated  to  deluge  our  settlements  with  the  blood 
of  defenceless  women  and  children.'  Setting  aside  all  question  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  continental  congress  for  acts  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts provincial  congress,  and  putting  out  of  the  discussion 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
General  Gage's  assertion  that  the  rebels  had  first  employed  Indians, 
it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the  vigorous  language  used  by  the 
continental  congress  in  the  declaration  of  independence  and  in  the 
address  to  the  people  of  Ireland  was  inconsistent  with  the  position 
which  they  had  already  taken  in  the  premises,  and  was  calculated 
to  deceive  those  who  were  ignorant  what  that  position  was. 

I  have  said  that  the  famiUarity  of  Americans  with  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  in  previous  wars,  and  the  belief  that  the  natives 
must  be  drawn  into  the  contest  unless  we  could  secure  Canada, 
probably  caused  our  own  people  to  look  rather  at  the  practical  than 
the  sentimental  side  of  the  question.  With  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  ferocity  manifested  by  Indians  in  their  warfare,  to  which 
Americans  alone  would  be  exposed  if  Indians  participated  in  the 
war,  there  was  at  the  same  time  so  general  a  beUef  in  the  proba- 
bihty  of  their  being  made  use  of  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  provincial  congress  and  of  the 
English  leaders  to  gain  them  over  were  probably  looked  upon  by 
those  who  knew  what  was  going  on  as  perfectly  natural.  This  is 
partly  inference  and  partly  deduced  from  the  acts  of  Allen  and 
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Bayley  and  Arnold.  Washington's  letters  show  how  he  felt  upon 
the  subject.  From  the  *  Familiar  Letters '  of  John  Adams  we  learn 
that  Adams  was  present  at  a  state  dinner  given  by  Washington  at 
Cambridge,  at  which  the  Caghnawaga  chiefs  and  their  squaws 
were  among  the  guests.^  The  view  that  John  Adams  took  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  Gates.  '  We  need  not  be  so 
delicate,'  he  said,  *  as  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  Indians,  provided 
we  cannot  keep  them  neutral.'  General  Warren,  in  a  letter  to 
Samuel  Adams,  dated  14  May  1775,  said :  '  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  an  application  from  your  congress  to  the  Six  Nations, 
accompanied  with  some  presents,  might  have  a  very  good  effect.' 
The  correspondence  of  prominent  men  of  the  period  furnishes  but 
scant  gleanings  from  which  to  determine  the  opinions  of  the  writers, 
but  the  newspapers  of  the  time  contain  extracts  from  letters  which 
illustrate  the  hopes,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  to  some  extent 
popular  opinion,  on  the  subject.  From  Worcester,  on  10  May  1775, 
we  have  a  rumour  that  the  Senecas,  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  are 
determined  to  support  the  colonies.  From  Pittsfield,  18  May,  we 
learn  that '  the  Mowhawks  had  given  permission  to  the  Stockbridge 
Indians  to  join  us,  and  also  had  five  hundred  men  of  their  own  in 
readiness  to  assist.'  From  all  sides  there  were  statements  that 
Carleton  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  persuade  the  Canadian 
Indians  to  join  his  troops.  In  August  it  was  stated  that  '  the 
Indian  nations  for  a  thousand  mUes  westward  are  very  staunch 
friends  of  the  colonies.'  In  December  the  Boston  Gazette  as- 
serted that  '  last  week  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief  re- 
ceived some  despatches  from  the  honourable  continental  congress 
by  which  we  have  authentic  intelligence  that  several  nations  of  the 
western  Indians  have  offered  to  send  three  thousand  men  to  join 
the  American  forces  whenever  wanted.'  The  very  improbability  of 
some  of  these  rumours  betrays  that  they  sprang  out  of  the  hopes  of 
the  people.  Their  publication  without  disapproving  comment  shows 
that  if  they  had  proved  true  the  colonists  would  not  have  been 
shocked. 

For  the  more  complete  understanding  of  the  subject  a  few  words 
are  required  concerning  the  position  of  British  officers  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  question.  Lord  Dunmore  stood  ready  in  May  1775 
to  raise  the  slaves  in  Virginia  and  to  stir  up  the  Indians.  He  was 
not  only  wiUing  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  offering  no 
apology  for  it,  but  in  the  summer  he  sent  an  agent  to  General 
Gage  to  secure  the  necessary  powers  for  doing  so.  Guy  Johnson 
asserted  that  his  own  proceedings  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 

-♦  Familiar  Letters,  New  York,  1876,  p.  131 :  '  I  dined  at  colonel  Mifflin's  with 
the  general  and  lady  and  a  vast  collection  of  other  company,  among  whom  were  six 
or  seven  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  French  Caghnaway  Indians  with  several  of  their 
wives  and  children.' 
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were  predicated  upon  secret  instructions  received  from  General 
Gage.  What  those  instructions  were  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
covering. The  first  trace,  after  the  outbreak,  of  Gage's  opinions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  12  June,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted 
the  clause  referring  to  the  Indians  in  the  American  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge. Bancroft,  however,  quotes  from  a  letter  to  Carleton  written 
in  the  fall  of  1774,  in  which  Gage  asks  Carleton's  opinion  as  to 
*  what  measures  would  be  most  efficacious  to  raise  a  body  of 
Canadians  and  Indians,  and  for  them  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
king's  forces  in  this  province.'  It  is  probably  doing  Gage  no 
injustice  to  say  that  he  took  the  military  view  of  the  matter,  and 
was  ready  to  act  whenever  opportunity  occurred.  The  earl  of 
Dartmouth  told  Johnson  on  5  July  1775  '  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
such  a  state  of  affection  and  attachment  to  the  king,  that  his 
majesty  may  rely  upon  their  assistance  in  any  case  in  which  it  may 
be  necessary.'  ^^  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  Dartmouth  again 
wrote :  '  The  intelligence  his  majesty  has  received  of  the  rebels 
having  excited  the  Indians  to  take  a  part,  and  of  their  having 
actually  engaged  a  body  of  them  in  arms  to  support  their  rebelUon, 
justifies  the  resolution  his  majesty  has  taken  of  requiring  the  assist- 
ance of  his  faithful  adherents  the  Six  Nations.  It  is  therefore  his 
majesty's  pleasure  that  you  do  lose  no  time  in  taking  such  steps  as 
may  induce  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  his  majesty's 
rebellious  subjects  in  America,  and  to  engage  them  in  his  majesty's 
service,  upon  such  plan  as  shall  be  suggested  by  General  Gage.''^ 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  orders  were  issued  from  London  for  the 
employment  of  Indians  prior  to  the  reception  of  Gage's  letter  say- 
ing that  it  would  be  justifiable ;  and  even  if  we  accept  the  theory 
that  the  orders  given  to  Johnson  were  positive  to  raise  the  Indians, 
that  order  could  not  have  antedated  the  acts  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  the  southern  department  Stuart 
asserted  with  apparent  truth,  as  late  as  18  July,  that  he  had  never 
received  any  orders  from  his  superiors  '  which  by  the  most 
tortured  suspicion  could  be  interpreted  to  stir  up  or  employ  the 
Indians  to  fall  upon  the  frontier  inhabitants,  or  to  take  any  part  in 
the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.'  Shortly  after 
this  date  he  received  the  orders  from  Gage  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  correspondence  that  fell  into  Washington's  hands,  and  fur- 
nished the  general  with  the  proofs  to  which  he  alluded  in  his  letter 
to  Schuyler. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Gage's  orders 
to  Johnson  in  May  went  to  the  length  of  authorising  Johnson  to 
raise  Indians  for  purposes  of  general  warfare.  Johnson  reported 
that  at  Oswego  the  '  Indians  agreed  to  defend  the  communica- 
tions and  assist  his  majesty's  troops  in  their  operations.'     From 

"  New  York  Colonial  Docvments,  vii.  592.  *  lb.  596. 
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the  same  place  he  wrote  to  the  New  York  provincial  congress,  pro- 
testing against  the  charges  brought  against  him.  '  I  trust,'  he  said, 
*  I  shall  always  manifest  more  humanity  than  to  promote  the  de- 
struction of  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  a  colony  to  which  I  have 
always  been  warmly  attached.'  This  language  in  the  letter  to  the 
provincial  congress  is  inconsistent  with  any  open  agreement  with 
the  Indians  at  that  time  to  take  up  arms  against  the  colonies,  but 
is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  statements  made  by  the  friendly 
Indians  at  the  conference  at  Albany  that  the  superintendent's 
advice  to  them  at  Oswego  was  to  preserve  neutrality.  At  the 
Montreal  conference  '  the  services  of  the  Indians  were  secured  for 
the  king.'  Here  there  was  probably  a  direct  agreement  to  take  up 
arms.  At  Oswego  there  were  present  Indians  who  were  known  to 
be  friendly  to  the  Americans.  At  Montreal  the  Oneidas  were  not 
present,  and  the  conference  was  held  in  a  colony  where  rebellion 
had  not  raised  its  head.  Johnson's  conduct  and  his  letter  can  to  a 
certain  extent  be  reconciled  by  the  theory  that  his  efforts  with  the 
Six  Nations  were  exclusively  directed  towards  securing  from  those 
Indians  pledges  to  protect  the  carrying  places  from  American  occu- 
pation, and  that  the  conference  in  Montreal  was  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  Indians  to  defend  the  province  of  Canada  from  invasion. 
If  this  were  true  he  might,  by  special  pleading,  defend  the  language 
of  his  letter,  and  say  that  he  had  not  raised  the  Indians  against  his 
neighbours.  He  must  have  known,  however,  that  self-protection 
demanded  that  Fort  Stanwix  should  be  held  by  the  Americans,  and 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  prevent  it  would 
inevitably  bring  them  in  hostile  contact  with  his  old  neighbours. 
That  he  acted  in  this  disingenuous  manner  appears  probable  from 
the  fact  that  the  friendly  Indians,  who  at  the  conference  at  Albany 
reported  that  he  advised  neutrality,  themselves  insisted  with  the 
American  commissioners  that  their  communications  should  not  be 
disturbed.  So  far  as  the  Montreal  conference  was  concerned,  Brant, 
the  Mohawk  chieftain,  stated  that,  from  the  date  of  its  meeting,  the 
Indians  who  were  present  did  aU  that  they  could  for  the  king. 
With  regard  to  this  date  for  the  alliance  of  the  Six  Nations,  which 
was  fixed  by  Brant  from  memory  in  an  after  statement  of  affairs,  if 
it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  militates  against  the  theory  that  the  result 
of  the  Montreal  conference  was  to  secure  the  Canadian  Indians  for 
defensive  purposes  alone. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Brant  was  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  king,  and  would  naturally  seek  to  make  as  much  out 
of  the  services  of  the  Indians  as  possible.  This  well-known  chief- 
tain had  received  an  education  at  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wheelock's  school. 
He  had  been  in  London,  and  had  been  received  by  the  king.  By 
an  adroit  stroke  of  policy  the  superintendent  appointed  him  as  his 
private  secretary,  and  thereby  secured  his  powerful  influence  with 
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the  Mohawks.  He  was  inteUigent ;  and  statements  of  this  sort 
from  his  lips  are  to  be  weighed  as  coming  from  a  man  of  fair 
standing. 

The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  American  commissioners  of  the 
northern  department  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1775  were 
exclusively  in  behalf  of  peace.  To  offset  the  power  and  influence 
of  Guy  Johnson  and  Brant,  they  could  only  bring  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  Johnson  had 
already  done  what  he  could  to  weaken  Kirkland's  hold  upon  the 
affection  of  the  Oneidas.  Notwithstanding  the  powerful  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  against  the  commissioners,  they  were  able  to 
divide  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  hold  a  portion  of  the  Oneidas  and  a 
few  Tuscaroras  to  friendly  relations  with  the  colonists.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  friendly  Indians  was  powerful  enough  to  secure 
the  surrender  of  the  war  belt  given  by  Guy  Johnson  at  Montreal, 
and  to  restrain  the  hostile  faction  from  outbreak  for  many  months. 

The  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit  appear  to  have 
drifted  bodily  over  to  the  English. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  natives  in 
connexion  with  the  different  campaigns  of  the  war.  The  san- 
guinary affair  at  the  Cedars,  the  outbreak  of  the  Cherokees  in  1776 
in  South  Carolina,  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  the  movements  of  the 
Indians  in  company  with  Burgoyne,  the  massacres  of  Wyoming 
and  of  Cherry  Valley,  the  marches  and  countermarches  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  the  devastation  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  the 
many  minor  raids  all  along  the  border,  have  been  fully  described 
by  historians.  Except  so  far  as  they  show  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  English  among  the  Indians,  and  illustrate  the 
cruelty  of  the  natives  when  under  the  influence  of  transports  of 
passion,  they  form  no  part  of  the  subject  which  I  have  especially 
under  consideration. 

When  in  June  1776  the  continental  congress,  by  the  passage  in 
quick  succession  of  the  several  resolutions  authorising  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians,  showed  that  it  had  awakened  to  the  necessity  for 
action,  the  time  was  inopportune  for  securing  the  services  of  the 
natives.  The  force  of  the  temporary  success  in  Canada  was  broken, 
and  it  was  evident  nothing  but  disaster  was  in  store  for  us  in  that 
quarter.  About  this  time,  however,  some  of  the  eastern  Indians 
put  in  an  appearance  at  Watertown.  Washington  had  just  trans- 
mitted to  the  provincial  congress  the  resolution  authorising  the 
employment  of  the  eastern  Indians.  The  delegation  was  duly 
received,  and  at  the  conference  which  was  held  with  them  they 
said  :  '  We  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  Old  England,  and  all 
that  we  shall  worship,  or  obey,  will  be  Jesus  Christ  and  George 
Washington.'  These  Indians  cheerfully  executed  a  treaty  whereby 
they  agreed  to   furnish  600  recruits   to  a  regiment  which   was 
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to  be  officered  by  whites  and  to  have  in  addition  to  the  Indians 
250  white  soldiers.  Out  of  all  this  talk  seven  Penobscot  Indians 
were  subsequently  enlisted  for  one  year,  and  a  few  from  other 
tribes  were  secured  for  the  continental  service.  The  Indians  of  the 
eastern  tribes  repudiated  the  treaty,  and  said  that  the  young  men 
who  made  it  had  no  authority  for  doing  so.  We  hear  of  some  of 
the  Catawbas  being  with  General  Rutherford's  command  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Cherokee  territory  in  1776.  We  find  occasional 
mention  in  contemporaneous  records  of  Indians  in  connexion  with 
the  military  movements  of  the  Americans  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment. They  were,  however,  so  few  in  number,  that  their  services 
were  of  little  value. 

Whatever  there  was  of  real  value  to  be  derived  from  Indian 
auxiliaries  was  gained  by  Great  Britain.  Whatever  benefit  there 
may  be  to  the  reputations  of  the  king  and  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth 
in  the  fact  that  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  Bay  first 
employed  Indians  in  military  service  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
to  that  are  they  entitled.  Whatever  consolation  may  be  drawn  by 
Americans  from  the  fact  that  the  continental  congress  moved 
slowly  in  the  matter,  and  finally  resolved  with  evident  reluctance 
that  it  was  expedient  to  employ  Indians,  will  be  freely  conceded  by 
any  person  who  reads  the  record.  That  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  fight,  in  the  northern 
department,  by  any  other  method  than  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
seems  to  be  a  just  conclusion.  That  the  true  basis  for  criticism  of 
the  English  for  their  acts  in  the  premises  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
the  priority  of  their  employment  of  Indians,  but  in  the  despatch  of 
expeditions  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  natives  so  far  prepon- 
derated that  the  officers  in  command  could  not  control  them,  will 
probably  be  the  judgment  of  any  dispassionate  reader,  who  sets 
aside  the  heated  contemporaneous  accounts  and  reaches  facts. 

If  we  grant  that  the  Americans  anticipated  the  English  in  the 
employment  of  Indians  as  auxiliaries;  if  we  admit  that  they 
stand  convicted,  through  extracts  from  their  newspapers,  of  being 
hopeful  that  the  natives  might  be  secured  upon  our  side ;  if  we 
concede  that  the  argument  used  by  Suffolk  when  he  justified  the 
course  of  England  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  used  by 
Washington  when  speaking  of  the  relations  of  America  to  the  same 
subject,  still  a  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  English  leaders.  They  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies  were 
exposed  by  the  use  of  Indians  upon  military  expeditions.  The 
merciless  denunciation  by  Chatham,  in  1777,  of  the  ministry,  even 
before  the  atrocities  committed  at  Wyoming  and  at  Cherry  Valley 
had  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  to  run  through  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, contained  in  its  piled-up  invectives  a  prophecy  of  what  might 
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be  expected  from  engaging  auxiliary  forces  of  such  a  character.  In 
scathing  language  he  charged  the  ministry  with  turning  forth  '  into 
our  settlements,  among  our  ancient  connexions,  friends,  relations, 
the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and 
child ; '  and  of  sending  forth  *  the  infidel  savage — against  whom  ? 
Against  your  protestant  brethren;  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name,  with 
these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war.'  The  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  loss  of  control  of  the  Indians  when  on  the 
war  path  were  fully  understood. 

Common  feelings  of  humanity  demanded  that  allies  of  such  a 
character  should  only  be  used  when  associated  with  bodies  of 
disciplined  troops,  whose  numbers  should  be  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  Indians  that  control  over  their  actions  should  never 
be  in  question.  A  violation  of  this  plain  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
English  leaders  led  to  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night  in  Wyoming 
Valley,  when  the  naked  prisoners  were  '  driven  around  a  stake  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  flames,'  while  the  savages,  mad  with  excite- 
ment, danced  around  them,  greeting  their  piteous  groans  with  yells 
of  delight,  and  with  thrusts  of  their  spears  prodded  their  victims 
on  to  still  greater  efforts  in  their  hopeless  struggle.  '  It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  help  it,'  said  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  this  was 
unfortunately  too  true.  The  shocking  details  of  the  slaughter  of 
women  and  children  at  Cherry  Valley  are  chargeable  to  the  doors 
of  the  English  leaders  on  the  same  grounds.  With  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  such  allies,  the  EngHsh  employed 
them  upon  expeditions  where  the  opportunity  was  afforded  them  of 
displaying  in  full  force  the  most  revolting  features  of  their  barbarous 
methods  of  warfare.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  had  justified  the  use  of 
the  natives  as  auxiliaries  on  the  ground  that  the  Americans  first 
endeavoured  to  raise  them  on  the  other  side,  and  would  have  gained 
them  if  the  English  had  not.  If  the  Americans  had  succeeded, 
upon  them  would  have  rested  the  responsibility  of  so  using  their 
allies  that  history  should  not  shrink  from  recording  their  deeds. 
America  practically  faUed  in  her  efforts.  England  succeeded.  The 
responsibility  thus  assumed  by  England  was  far  greater  than  that 
which  success  would  have  imposed  upon  her  opponent.  As  alKes  of 
the  American  forces,  the  savages  would  have  been  able  to  vent  their 
passions  only  on  soldiers.  Acting  as  auxiliaries  of  the  English,  the 
homes  of  hundreds  of  border  settlers  were  exposed  to  their  raids. 
It  was  to  prevent  America  from  securing  the  military  benefit  of  an 
Indian  alhance  that  England  employed  the  natives.  By  doing  so 
she  accepted  responsibility  for  their  acts,  a  responsibility  which  was 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  fact  that  America  was 
willing  to  take  the  same  responsibility  on  her  shoulders. 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis. 
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THE   OEIGIN   OF   THE   SEMIEAMIS   LEGEND. 

Mr.  Eobertson  Smith  in  an  interesting  article,  p.  303  sq_.  in  the  present 
volume  of  this  Eeview,  on  '  Ctesias  and  the  Semiramis  Legend,'  has  some- 
what unfavourably  criticised  some  views  which  I  expressed  in  an  article 
which  appeared  at  p.  97  of  the  same  volume.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  for 
me  to  attempt  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar, 
yet  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  that  his  arguments  have  shaken 
the  positions  I  sought  to  maintain.  Most  of  the  evidence  he  adduces  I 
was  already  acquainted  with,  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  it. 

Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  '  Methods  of  Historical  Study,'  has  warned  us  by 
a  striking  example  against  the  danger  of  writing  history  by  putting  two 
and  two  together;  but  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  remote  and  little 
known  epoch  like  the  eighth  century  B.C.  there  is  no  other  course  open  to 
us,  and  the  practice  seems  legitimate  provided  we  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mit the  evidence  on  which  our  conclusions  rest.  I  was  far  from  contend- 
ing that  the  views  I  adopted  were  certain  ;  but  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  their  favour.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  Mr.  Smith's  paper  in  detail  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
jects as  my  own. 

Following  some  high  authorities,  I  asserted  the  identity  of  the 
Semiramis  of  Herodotus,  i.  184,  with  Sammuramat,  a  royal  lady  who  is 
mentioned  in  an  Assyrian  inscription.  Herodotus  says  Semiramis,  a 
queen  who  engaged  in  certain  engineering  works  at  Babylon,  Hved  about 
five  generations  before  Nitokris,  whom  he  apparently  regards  as  the  wife 
of  Nabopolassar  (b.c.  626-605)  or  Nebuchadrezzar  (b.c.  605-562).  This 
brings  us  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Sammuramat  was  a 
queen  (probably  more  than  a  mere  queen  consort,  as  she  is  mentioned  in 
an  inscription)  who,  even  according  to  Mr.  Smith  (p.  303),  was  '  connected 
with  the  first  introduction  at  Niniveh  of  the  Babylonian  worship  of  Nebo,' 
and  who  lived  about  b.c.  783.  We  cannot  prove  the  identity  of  these 
two,  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  for  it  is  strong.  I  further  maintained 
that  the  popular  Greek  account  of  Semiramis  originated  with  Ktesias,  who 
engrafted  on  the  little  that  he  knew  of  the  real  queen  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  materials  derived  partly  from  Babylonian  popular  mythology, 
partly  from  his  own  imagination ;  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  looks  on 
the  Ktesian  account  as  older  than  Ktesias,  and  considers  that  it  is  to  it 
Herodotus  refers,  and  further  that  it  rests  almost  entirely  on  Persian 
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recensions  of  myths  relating  to  the  Asiatic  love  goddess  ;  myths  which  in 
some  form  certainly  play  a  large  part  in  Ktesias'  narrative.  To  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus  with  Ishtar  rather  than 
Sammuramat,  he  asserts  that  the  name  Semiramis  represents  not  Sam- 
muramat  but  Shemiram,  a  supposed  appellation  of  Astarte;  but  it  cer- 
tainly might  represent  Sammuramat ;  and  if  Astarte  really  bore  a  name 
which  to  the  Greeks  sounded  somewhat  similar,  that  is  merely  an 
additional  reason  why  Ktesias  should  incorporate  her  legends  into  the 
history  of  the  real  queen.  Mr.  Smith's  discovery  (for  the  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  which  I  must  refer  to  his  own  article,  pp.  303-305)  thus  fits  in 
admirably  with  the  view  he  opposes.  Mr.  Smith  further  says  that  the 
Semiramis  of  Herodotus  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  personage 
described  by  Ktesias,  because  both  erected  earthworks ;  and  that  both  are 
identical  with  Astarte,  because  some  of  those  erected  against  inundations 
by  Ktesias'  Semiramis  are  said  by  a  Byzantine  writer  to  have  been  really 
the  tombs  of  her  lovers,  who  belong  to  the  part  of  her  history  which 
comes  from  the  myths  relating  to  Ishtar  or  Astarte.  By  this  method  of 
reasoning,  however,  we  could  equally  well  prove  that  Nitokris  was  a  form 
of  the  goddess  ;  I  prefer  to  suppose  that  Herodotus  refers  (as  we  should 
certainly  conclude  from  his  description)  to  a  real  embankment  along  the 
Euphrates,  which  he  was — very  probably  correctly — told  was  erected  by 
Sammuramat  or  her  husband,  and  that  Ktesias  acting  on  this  hint 
ascribed  to  her  most  of  the  pubHc  works  in  Babylonia  erected  by  a  whole 
series  of  kings.  In  the  genuine  narrative  of  Ktesias  as  preserved  by 
Diodorus  ^  (ii.  14),  the  tumuli  of  Semiramis'  lovers  are  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  works  at  Babylon  which  are  described  in  Diod.  ii.  8 
sq.  and  by  Herodotus.  Mr.  Smith  endeavours  to  support  his  case  by  the 
opinion  of  certain  commentators  who  see  in  the  awtrwripri  of  Herodot.  i. 
184  a  reference  to  the  immorality  of  Ktesias'  Semiramis,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  instance  in  which  (TvyiT6Q=<Tw<f>pu)v  in  the  sense  of  '  modest ' 
which  this  interpretation  requires.  Herodotus  evidently  merely  means 
to  say  that  Nitokris'  engineering  efforts  were  better  directed. 

Mr.  Smith  cites  the  names  of  certain  places  in  Armenia  and  countries 
stiU  more  to  the  east,  as  evidence  that  the  character  in  which  Semiramis 
appears  in  Ktesias  was  not  invented  by  him.  These,  however,  prove  at 
most  that  there  may  have  been  a  goddess  called  Shemiram,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  view  I  am 
endeavouring  to  maintain,  but  in  most  cases  the  resemblance  of  name  is 
slight  and  probably  accidental.  The  appellation  of  Shamiramagerd  given 
to  Van  only  dates  from  a  period  when  the  Armenians  had  been  familiarised 
with  the  account  of  Ktesias,  which  with  some  modifications,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Bible,  has  supplied  the  outline  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
narratives  of  the  Armenian  historians  such  as  Moses  of  Chorene,  a  few 
native  legends  being  interwoven.  Of  one  of  these,  that  of  Arai,  son  of 
Aram,  which  in  Moses,  i.  14  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Semiramis, 
we  have  an  earlier  form  in  Plato,  '  Eep.'  x.,  Plutarch,  '  Symp.'  xi.  7,  and 
Macrobius,  '  Somn.  Scip.'  i.  1,  in  which  no  connexion  with  the  Assyrian 
queen  or  with  Astarte  is  hinted  at. 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  in  preferring  the  Byzantine  version. 
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As  to  the  argument  that  the  narrative  of  Deinon  (frag.  1)  implies  the 
existence  of  the  fully  developed  Semiramis  legend  before  the  appearance 
of  the  '  Persika '  of  Ktesias,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  hold  that  Deinon 
had  the  account  of  the  latter  before  him  and  deliberately  applied  himself 
to  eliminate  the  marvellous  and  poetical  elements  in  it. 

'  If  Ktesias  had  been  inventing  history  for  the  Greeks  instead  of  re- 
counting a  legend,  he  would  never  have  given  the  first  and  third  parts  of 
his  story, '^  and  the  conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable  that  in  eastern  legend 
Semiramis  was  a  goddess  and  a  form  of  Astarte '  (Mr.  Eobertson  Smith  in 
the  English  Historical  Eeview,  p.  305).  He  was  in  part  relating  a 
legend,  but  he  was  using  it  to  embellish  history.  The  argument  might 
equally  well  be  retorted  by  saying  that  if  Ktesias  had  been  only  recounting 
a  legend  he  would  never  have  given  the  second  part  of  his  story.  Mr. 
Smith  endeavours  to  meet  this  by  adopting  a  theory  put  forward  by 
Jacobs  (whose  article  in  the  Bheinisches  Museum  for  1855  I  am  unfortu- 
nately unable  to  consult)  that  the  history  of  Ktesias  was  only  known  to 
Diodorus  in  a  recension  by  Kleitarchus,  in  which  the  account  of  the  con- 
quests of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  was  modified  with  reference  to  those  of 
Alexander.  This  is  possible,  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  (1)  that  for  these  con- 
quests Diodorus  (who  in  some  passages  refers  to  Kleitarchus)  expressly 
quotes  Ktesias  (ii.  2,  Ta  2'  kiriari^oTaTa  T(hv  tQvwv  cLKoXovdiDQ  Krrjcrig.  rijf 
Kvi^itp  Treipaarofieda  (tvvtoixwq  ETriSpafielv).  (2)  The  nations  enumerated  are 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  subject  to  Artaxerxes  H.  (3)  The  name  of 
the  Baktrian  king  Oxyartes  which  offers  a  point  of  contact  with  the  history 
of  Alexander  (Arrian,  '  Exped.  Alex.'  iv.  19 ;  Diodorus,  xviii.  3)  appears  to 
be  a  false  reading  in  Ktesias,  frag.  6.  The  manuscripts  of  Diod.  ii.  6  vary 
greatly  in  the  name  ;  and  Arnobius,  who  also  quotes  the  fragment,  has 
Zoroastres  instead.  As  to  the  allusion  in  Ktesias,  frag.  11,  to  monuments  of 
Semiramis  at  Behistun  the  reference  is  probably  not  to  the  famous  relief 
and  inscription  of  Darius  I,  but  to  some  older  Assyrian  works.  The 
description  as  preserved  by  Diodorus  suggests  a  stele  containing  the 
figure  of  a  monarch  such  as  the  Assyrians  were  in  the  habit  of  sculp- 
turing on  the  borders  of  their  empire,  accompanied  by  other  figures  ; 
it  is  said  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock  are  the 
remains  of  three  figures  and  above  them  traces  of  characters. 

I  certainly  never  contended  that  '  the  Semiramis  and  Ninus  story 
formed '  part  of  the  '  official  historical  traditions  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  priests ;'  all  I  maintained  was  that  Ktesias  heard  accounts, 
probably  exaggerated,  of  the  greatness  of  Queen  Sammuramat,  and  also 
some  of  the  myths  relating  to  Ishtar,  and  then  put  them  together.  The 
evidence  in  support  of  this  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  that  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Eobertson  Smith  for  the  Iranian  origin  of  the  legend  is 
weak  in  the  extreme.  As  far  as  I  can  follow  his  remarks  on  the  subject, 
it  is  somewhat  as  follows.  Zela  in  Pontus  is  said  by  Strabo  (xii.  3)  to 
have  been  situated  on  a  mound  erected  by  Semiramis,  to  whom,  or  to 
Sesostris,  most  of  the  ancient  works  in  Asia  Minor,  of  Assyrian  or  Hittite 
origin,  were  ascribed  by  the  later  Greeks.  He  further  says  that  before  the 
time  of  Pompey,  ol  fiaaiXeTg  ov^  fc»e  ttoXiv,  dX\'  d)Q   hpov  ha)Kovy   tS>v  Jltp- 

*  Those  relating  to  the  birth  and  death  of  Semiramis,  the  second  part  being  the 
account  of  her  conquests,  and,  I  suppose,  of  her  buildings. 
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oriKiov  QeHju  ra  ZrjXa.  In  another  place  (xv.  3)  he  says  that  the  magi  per- 
formed certain  rites  in  the  temple  of  Anaitis  (i.e.  the  Mazdean  female 
angel  Ardvisura — Anahita)  and  in  that  of  Omanus,  and  that  the  image 
of  the  latter  was  carried  in  procession.  Artaxerxes  11  first  set  up 
statues  of  Anahita  (Berosus,  iii.  frag.  16),  and  by  process  of  corruption  her 
rites  became  in  some  places,  especially  in  the  west,  assimilated  to  those 
of  Astarte,  with  which  they  had  properly  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Smith  con- 
cludes that  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  II  the  Persians  related  of  Anahita  the 
myths  which  Ktesias  has  connected  with  the  name  of  Semiramis,  because 
the  '  Persian  gods '  (of  whom  Anahita  was  not  improbably  one)  were 
worshipped  at  a  place  standing  on  one  of  the  many  mounds  attributed  to 
Semiramis,  and  because  her  worship  is  in  another  place  mentioned  along 
with  that  of  Omanus,  whose  image  was  carried  in  procession,  as  was 
that  of  Adonis,  from  which  he  infers  the  identity  of  these  two  deities,  and 
the  Adonis  myth  is  of  the  same  class  as  some  of  the  legends  of  Astarte 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  Ktesias'  account  of  Semiramis.  But  in 
the  first  place  Omanus  is  the  Mazdean  archangel  Vohumano,  '  the  Good 
Mind,'  who  has  a  close  connexion  with  Anahita,  but  none  whatever  with 
Adonis  ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  carrying  of  images  in  procession  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  ritual  of  Adonis,  but  was  practised  by  most  heathen 
nations  in  that  of  a  number  of  their  gods,  a  fact  so  well  known  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  cite  examples. 

Mr.  Smith  presses  into  service  the  statement  of  some  Greek  writers 
that  at  Susa,  which  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  worship  of  Anahita,  there 
was  a  tomb  (most  of  his  authorities  say  a  palace  or  fortress,  see  Hero- 
dotus, V.  53 ;  Ktesias,  frag.  18  ;  Diodorus,  ii.  22  ;  Strabo,  xv.  3.  p.  317, 
compare  Hyginus,  223)  of  Memnon,  whom  he  also  identifies  with  Adonis. 
It  seems  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  looked  for  Memnon  in  Susiana 
for  the  same  reason  as  on  the  Nile,  because  the  poets  had  described 
him  as  an  Ethiopian,  and  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  Ethiopian  (Cushite, 
Kissian)  character  of  the  Elamites  (^schylus,  *  Psychostasia,'  frag.  279 ; 
Strabo,  xv.  3.  p.  317  &c.)  As  those  who  had  made  up  their  mind  that  he 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  found  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  statue 
of  Amenophis  III,  and  the  palace-temple  of  Eameses  Miamun,  so  those 
who,  like  Ktesias,  looked  for  him  at  Susa  were  satisfied  with  vague  tra-' 
ditions  and  similar  verbal  coincidences.'  Mr.  Smith's  ingenious  suggestion 
that  Memnoneia=places  of  Naaman  '  the  beloved  one '  {i.e.  Adonis) 
furnishes  an  analogous  and  excellent  explanation  of  the  numerous  Syrian 
Memnoneia,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  cases  of  those  at  Thebes  and  Susa. 
Ktesias  in  no  way  connects  the  legend  of  Memnon  with  that  of  Semi- 
ramis, which  he  would  have  done  if  Mr.  Smith's  view  be  correct. 

The  third  proof  alleged  in  support  of  the  Iranian  character  of  the 
Semiramis  legend  is  the  statement  of  Strabo  (xi.  13)  that  Medea  invented 
the  Median  dress  which  Ktesias  (ap.  Diod.  ii.  6)  ascribes  to  Semiramis ; 
both  these  statements  are  evidently  mere  guesses  of  the  Greeks  of  no 
value  whatever ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  trouble  ourselves  to  inquire 
whether  the  heroa  which  they  supposed  were  dedicated  to  Jason  and  Medea 
belonged  to  Astarte  and  Adonis. 

*  Sayce  (Records  of  the  Past,  vii.  p.  83)  suggests  that  Susa  may  have  been  known 
as  Umman-Aimnan  = '  house  of  the  god  Amman '  in  Elamite. 
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But  the  strongest  evidence  against  the  Persian  origin  of  Ktesias' 
statements  is  that,  though  we  have  abundant  remains  of  Iranian 
legendary  lore  both  in  the  Zendavesta  (parts  of  which,  especially  the 
Yashts,  which  are  the  portions  richest  in  matter  of  this  kind,  belong  pro- 
bably to  a  period  not  far  removed  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II)  and  in 
the  traditions  collected  by  Firdusi,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  anything  resem- 
bUng  what  Ktesias  tells  us  about  Semiramis,  though  there  are  legends 
resembling  those  which  embellish  the  Median  portion  of  his  work.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  Persian  legend  on  the  subject  is  that  occurring  in 
Hellanikus,  frag.  163,  which  tells  of  Atossa,  a  Persian  (not  an  Assyrian), 
queen  daughter  of  King  Ariaspes,  who  assumed  male  attire  and  conquered 
many  nations.  Ktesias  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  this  story,  and  it 
may  have  given  him  some  hints. 

Mr.  Kobertson  Smith  says  that  the  legend  of  Semiramis  is  really  of 
Aramaean  origin,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Assyrian  history.  In 
support  of  this  proposition  he  adduces  (1)  the  legend  of  her  birth,  in 
which  occurs  the  name  Derketo,  which  according  to  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  p.  412  is 
equivalent  to  Atargate  or  Atargatis,  the  first  part  of  which  is  the  Aramaean 
(Hittite  ?)  form  of  Ishtar,  and  which  he  says  could  not  have  been  used  at 
Babylon,  It  is  possible  that  Ktesias,  who  used  materials  drawn  from 
several  different  sources,  may  have  here  utilised  an  Aramaean  myth,  but 
the  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  story  of  the  name  Onnes  or  Oannes, 
which  belongs  to  Babylonian  mythology,  makes  it  more  probable  that  he 
heard  the  whole  from  some  of  the  Babylonian  priests.  The  Assyrians  seem 
to  have  recognised  the  identity  of  the  great  goddess  of  Carchemish,  the 
city  which  Hierapolis  represented,  with  their  own  Ishtar,  and  the  process 
of  religious  syncretism  which  went  on  under  the  Persians  may  have 
caused  a  Hierapolitan  myth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  unofficial  creed  of 
Babylon,  where  there  was  a  large  Aramaean  population. 

It  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  what  Ktesias  really 
said.  This  passage  of  his  work  is  preser^^ed  not  only  in  Diodorus'  epitome 
of  his  first  six  books  (Diod.  ii.  4),  but  also  by  Eratosthenes,  Hyginus,  and 
the  anonymous  writer  on  women  famous  in  war,  and  their  versions  of  it 
differ  greatly,  not  even  agreeing  as  to  the  scene  of  the  events  related, 
which  was  Askalon  according  to  Diodorus,  Bambyke  or  Hierapolis  accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes  ;  probably  Ktesias  merely  said  Syria.  Aphrodite  in 
his  narrative  is  distinguished  from  and  represented  as  hostile  to  Derketo, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  derived  his  information 
direct  from  the  Hierapolitans.  From  the  way  in  which  the  Oannes  legend 
is  used  it  is  evident  that  he  allowed  himself  great  freedom  in  dealing 
with  the  myths  he  heard,  when  working  them  into  his  history. 

(2)  As  further  evidence  of  the  Aramaean  origin  of  the  legend,  Mr.  Smith 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  city  Ninus  of  Ktesias  is  not  Niniveh  but 
HierapoHs.  It  is  for  typographical  reasons  impossible  adequately  to  discuss 
in  these  pages  the  question  whether  the  Assyrians  really  called  Hercules 
Nin,  but  probability  is  in  favour  of  their  having  done  so,  an  opinion  held 
not  merely  by  Kawlinson,  as  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  imply,  but  by  other 
eminent  scholars  also.  By  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  Ktesias  probably  meant 
the  ziggurat  or  sacred  tower  at  Kalah"*  (Nimrud),  which  was  included  in 
*  Or  possibly  the  whole  mount  of  Nimrud. 
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what  he  understood  by  Niniveh,  adjoining  a  temple  supposed  by  Eawlinson 
(Herodotus,  i.  p.  147)  to  have  been  Bit-zira,  one  of  the  temples  known  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Nin  at  that  place.  Its  remains  are  still  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  all  views  of  the  mount  of  Nimrud,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  *  Anab.'  iii.4,7rapa  raurjjv  TrjvrroXiv  (Larissa)  -^v  Trupa^tc  XidivTj, 
TO  fiey  evpoQEvoQ  TrXedpov,  to  Se  vipog  ^vo  TrXidpwv.  The  exaggerated  dimensions 
given  by  the  Knidian  historian  are  characteristic  of  him.  With  regard  to 
the  statement  that  he  places  '  Ninus  '  on  the  Euphrates,  that  is  just  such 
a  stupid  blunder  as  we  frequently  find  in  Diodorus  :  the  true  reading  is 
preserved  in  Nikolaus  of  Damascus,  frag.  9  (a  passage  which  Mr.  Smith 
seems  to  have  overlooked),  which  comes  from  Ktesias.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  regarded  the  capitals  of  Ninus  and  Sardanapalus  as 
identical. 

As  to  the  passages  of  Philostratus,  Ninus  was  certainly  not  the 
usual  name  of  HierapoHs  in  his  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  use  of  Niniveh 
and  Ninivite  for  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  could  only  be  due  to  a  pedantic 
antiquarianism.  The  critical  conjectures  of  a  Greek  antiquary  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era  on  a  point  of  this  kind  are  not  worth  much.  As  to  the 
evidence  of  Ammianus,  Mr.  Smith  himself  discredits  it.  The  name  of 
Niniveh  was  applied  in  a  general  way  by  pedantic  writers  to  various  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Eusebius  applies  it  to  Nisibis,  Moses  of  Chorene 
(i.  8)  to  some  Parthian  city. 

There  thus  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  view  almost 
universally  held,  that  Ninus  in  Ktesias  means  the  same  city  as  the  Niniveh 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Assyrian  monuments.  John  Gilmoee. 


EOMAN   DACIA. 

In  the  present  volume  of  this  Keview  (pp.  100-103),  Mr.  Hodgkin  discusses 
the  size  of  the  Eoman  province  of  Dacia,  and  concludes  that  it  was  far 
smaller  than  is  usually  represented  on  maps.  I  venture  to  offer  one  or 
two  remarks  on  his  arguments. 

1.  His  main  point  is  that  when  Ptolemy  (iii.  8)  describes  Dacia,  he 
means  the  land  of  the  Daci,  not  the  Koman  province.  Some  sort  of 
support  for  this  view  can  be  found  in  Ptolemy  himself.  The  geographer, 
when  describing  a  Eoman  province,  almost  always  alludes  to  the  Eoman 
legions  and  colonies.  In  this  case  no  legions  or  colonies  are  mentioned, 
while  Sarmizegetusa  itself  is  called  (iaaiXtwv.  It  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  that  four  towns  appear  with  Eoman  names,  Ulpianum,  Salinse, 
Prsetoria  Aug.,  and  Aquae  (ad  Aquas),  and  Ptolemy  can  hardly  have 
written  before  the  Eoman  conquest. 

2.  Dr.  Hodgkin  rejects  the  Tibiscus  as  the  west  boimdary  of  Eoman 
Dacia,  because  '  a  strategist  like  Trajan  would  not  have  left  unoccupied 
the  long  and  narrow  strip  between  Danube  and  Theiss.'  But  the  Tibiscus 
must  be  the  Temes,  and  the  interval  between  the  latter  river  and  the 
Danube  is  considerable. 

3.  He  substitutes  for  the  Tibiscus,  'the  vallum  which  runs,'  he  says, 
'  from  near  Temesvdr  to  the  Danube  near  Kostolatz  (Viminacium)  and 
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this,'  he  adds, '  is  admitted  by  the  general  (though  not  unanimous)  consent 
of  map  makers.'  I  venture  to  think  the  consent  is  not  very  general :  the 
map  attached  to  the  '  Corpus  '  (vol.  iii.),  for  example,  entirely  ignores  the 
vallum.  In  any  case  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  great 
many  of  these  '  Romerschanzen  '  in  the  district  under  consideration. 
Torma  and  Gooss  have  traced  three  in  western  Dacia,  one  running  N.E. 
from  the  Theiss  to  the  Simand,  one  from  Kostolatz  to  the  Temes,  and 
one  partly  parallel  to  the  second,  but  continuing  northwards  through 
Temesvdr  to  the  Maros  river  (see  Gooss,  '  Programm  des  evangelischen 
Gymnasiums  zu  Schassburg,'  Hermannstadt,  1874).  A  fourth,  which  is 
marked  in  the  '  Corpus  '  map,  exists  near  Porolissum  (Moigrad),  and, 
according  to  Gooss  {op.  cit.  p.  28),  strongly  resembles  our  own  Hadrian's 
wall.  There  are  other  valla  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  and 
others  again  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  river.  Schuchhardt  has 
investigated  others  in  Roumania.  Besides  the  well-known  lines  running 
from  Cernawoda  through  the  Dobrudscha  to  the  Black  Sea,  there  are  also 
(1)  lines  running  eastwards  from  near  Tecutsch  ;  (2)  one  near  Galatz  ; 
(8)  one  to  the  north  of  Giurgevo  ;  and  (4)  one  running  from  the  Danube 
just  below  Turn-Severin  (Drobetae)  towards  Bucharest.  How  many  of 
these  '  valla '  are  Roman  is  as  yet  unknown.  That  near  Porohssum  may 
probably  be  so,  but  Bohm  declares  that  the  others  which  exist  in  western 
Dacia  are  due  to  Dacians  {Arch.  Epigr.  Mitteilungen,  iv.  183). 

4.  But  while  slightly  disputing  Dr.  Hodgkin's  western  frontier,  I  think 
the  arguments  for  his  eastern  limit,  the  Carpathians,  might  be  strength- 
ened. He  notes  how  the  Peutinger  table  shows  roads  running  up  into 
the  roots  of  the  Carpathians,  but  never  crossing  them.  The  object  of 
these  roads  would  probably  be  the  mines  and  their  end  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  end  of  Roman  dominion.  But  Gooss  has  pointed  out  {Arch. 
Epigr.  Mitteilungen,  i.  31)  that  these  roads  often  lead  to  fortified  places 
which  seem  to  guard  the  valleys  by  which  barbarians  could  enter  Dacia. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  frontier,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  be 
very  precise.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  settled  Dacia  lay  (as  has  often 
been  said)  between  the  Danube,  the  Aluta,  the  Carpathians  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Temes  to  the  Szamos  near  Porolissum,  and  that  of  this 
district.  Eastern  Transylvania  contained  only  soldiers,  while  the  Banat, 
the  rest  of  Transylvania  and  '  Little  Wallachia '  (probably),  had  an  active 
municipal  life  {Archiv  fur  SiebenbHrgische  Landeshunde,  xii.  1874, 
p.  133).  So  far,  one  is  only  incHned  to  doubt  whether  Little  Wallachia 
should  be  included,  for  there  are  as  yet  few  instances  of  *  finds '  between 
the  Csema  and  the  Aluta.  But  (1)  the  position  of  Dacia  was,  as 
Mommsen  says,  strategically  eccentric.  It  lay  outside  the  regular  line  of 
defence,  the  Danube,  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  also,  in  some  way, 
outside  the  Roman  customs  union.  It  had  not,  therefore,  the  same  need 
of  an  accurate  frontier,  as  had,  e.g.,  Mcesia  or  Pannonia.  (2)  The 
inscriptions  mention  a  district  and  colony  '  Malvensis  ('  C.I.L.'  iii.  160), 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown,  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a  host  of  towns 
which  it  is  totally  impossible  to  '  locate  '  with  any  certainty,  but  which 
seem  to  lie  outside  of  the  limits  indicated  above  as  settled.  If  conjectures 
have  to  be  made,  one  might  conjecture  that  Trajan  conquered  the  Dacia 
of  our  maps,  and  that  some  later  emperor  withdrew  from  the  extremities. 
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Hadrian  certainly  thought  of  something  of  the  sort,  and  the  Porolissum 
vallum  would  fit  aptly  an  emperor  who  built  the  Eoman  wall  in  England 
and  was  certainly  concerned  in  the  limes  imperii  in  Germany. 

F.  Haverfield. 


THE   PEOPLE   OF   THE   CHANNEL   ISLANDS. 

Me.  Keene,  in  his  article  on  '  The  Channel  Islands,'  in  the  present 
volume  of  this  Keview  (p.  23),  puts  forward  the  theory  that  the  people  of 
those  islands  are  now  of  Breton  and  not  of  Norman  blood. 

Mr.  Keene  supports  his  view  by — among  others — the  two  following 
arguments.  One,  the  fact  that  the  name  Normand  is  used  in  the  islands 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  Surely  the  explanation  of  this,  given  by  old  Falle, 
the  Jersey  historian,  is  equally  probable  :  that  this  usage  dates  from  the 
time  when  insular  Normandy,  having  to  choose  between  allegiance  to 
John  or  to  Philip  Augustus,  declined  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
continental  Normans  in  their  submission  to  French  rule.  The  second 
argument  is  that  there  is  little  Norman  architecture  in  the  islands.  It 
might  really  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  there  is  no  Breton  archi- 
tecture at  all.  Mr.  Keene  does  not,  perhaps,  realise  that  Norman,  in  its 
architectural  sense,  designates  a  style  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Normandy, 
and  now,  indeed,  generally  known  by  the  more  correct  title  of  Koman- 
esque.  During  the  period  in  which  it  obtained,  its  use  was  general  in 
Europe,  and  its  disuse  in  Normandy  coincided  with  its  disuse  in  England 
and  France.  Had  Mr.  Keene  seen  the  Jersey  churches  forty  years  ago, 
before  their  restoration,  or  if  he  could  see  what  remains  even  now,  hidden 
imder  new  plaster,  at  St.  Heliers  and  elsewhere,  he  would  be  convinced 
that  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases,  Norman  has  been  their  original 
style. 

Nor  do  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  linguistic  and  ethnological 
data  at  all  bear  out  Mr.  Keene's  theory.  As  regards  the  appearance  of 
the  people,  the  type  of  features  dominant  in  Brittany,  and  common  in 
central  France,  is  entirely  laqking  in  the  islands.  The  bulk  of  Jerseymen 
— and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  lower  Normandy — if 
transplanted  to  Norway,  Denmark,  or  Holland,  would  not  be  found  to 
differ,  in  their  looks,  very  materially  from  their  new  neighbours.  This 
could  not  be  said  if  Bretons  or  Berrichons  were  in  question.  The 
immense  influx  of  Breton  labourers  into  Jersey  for  a  few  weeks  in  each 
spring,  due  to  the  high  wages  obtainable  during  the  potato  harvest,  gives 
then  a  marked  Breton  appearance  to  the  island,  and  may  possibly  have 
helped  to  mislead  Mr.  Keene.  But  this  element  disappears  altogether 
before  autumn. 

Then  as  to  language  :  in  Brittany,  exposed  as  it  has  been  for  centuries 
to  French  influences,  and  without  any  natural  barrier  between  itself  and 
France,  Breton  remains  the  language  of,  at  least,  half  the  duchy,  and 
even  in  the  French-speaking  part,  the  Celtic  place-names  have  been 
almost  universally  retained.  On  Mr.  Keene's  theory,  the  islanders,  de- 
barred as  they  were  by  the  sea  from  outer  influences,  ought,  a  fortiori,  to 
have  retained  alike  Breton  speech  and  place-names.   But  there  is  certainly 
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no  survival  whatever  of  the  Breton  tongue  in  the  islands  now,  and  no 
trace  exists  of  it  ever  having  been  the  insular  speech  since  the  union — or 
reunion — of  the  islands  to  the  diocese  of  Coutances  ;  if  indeed  they  were 
ever  really  annexed  to  Dol  and  severed,  for  a  season,  from  that  Pag^is 
Gonstantinus  of  which  they  formed,  alike  ethnologically  and  politically, 
a  part,  from  Koman  to  Angevin  days.  The  only  traces  of  a  Celtic  popula- 
tion are  two  or  three  place-names  of  striking  natural  objects.  Many  more 
are  Teutonic  :  such  are  the  names  of  the  islands  themselves ;  so  are  many 
maritime  and  fishing  terms  and  some  agricultural  terms,  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  as  examples. 

Albecq,  the  eel-brook  .        .        .     Scandinavian :  aal-heck. 

7  1  r  Icelandic :  hauq. 

houque,  a,  D&rroyf        .        .        •<  r.,    ,,     ,     ^     ^ 

L  Shetland :  heog. 

home  (dim:  hommet),  an  islet,  al  „       ^.       . 

n  T  J?       1  r  bcandmavian :  holm. 

rounded  mass  of  rock      .         .  J 

etac,   a    conical    mass    of    rock  1  ^     .  , 

(Hebrides  stocfc)      .         .        Jl>amsh:stoc. 
vicq,  a  creek       ....     Scandinavian :  vik. 
berg,  a  rock        ....     Scandinavian  :  berg. 

,      ,      ,  f  Icelandic :  qrun. 

grune,  a  rocky  shoal  .        .        .  |  gj^^^j^^^ .  ^^^^_ 

7  J     ii  1,         1,    1  r  Norwegian :  haa. 

hau,  a  dogfish  or  shark       .         .  |  j^^^-^j^  ^^^  ^heil^nd. :  ho. 

,  ,        ,  ,         .  ,         _  r  Icelandic :  haust-gardr. 

hautgard,  or  hogard,  a  nek  yard  |  j^^^-^j^ .  ^ ..^^^^_ 

alputre,  a  rockling      .         .         .     Dutch  :  aalpuyt  (the  river  species). 
-hou,  -ho,  or  -o,  an  island   .         .     Norwegian  :  oe  ? 

This  last  may,  however,  be  a  contraction  of  holm,  e.g.  in  a  document 
dated  1091,  Jethou  is  referred  to  as  insula  qucevulgo  Keikhulm  vocatur. 

G.  F.  B.  DB  Gruchy. 


TWO   BISHOPS    OF   SIGN   IN   ENGLAND. 

Most  travellers  in  Switzerland  visit  the  canton  of  the  Valais  at  some 
period  of  their  trip,  and  pass  in  the  railway  through  the  chief  town,  Sion 
or  Sitten.  They  look  up  at  and  admire  the  twin  heights  of  Tourbillon  and 
Valeria,  crowned,  the  one  with  a  castle,  the  other  with  a  castle  and  a 
church,  but  few,  perhaps,  realise  that  the  bishops  of  Sion  have  a  long  and 
very  interesting  history.  The  see  was  founded  in  the  fourth  century  by 
S.  Theodulus  (from  whom  the  well-known  pass  near  Zermatt  takes  its 
name),  who  is  still  the  patron  of  the  diocese ;  but  it  was  not  till  580 
that  it  was  finally  settled  at  Sedunum,  having  previously  wandered  from 
Octodurus  (Martigny)  to  Agaunum  (S.  Maurice)  and  back  again.  In  999, 
Eudolf  III,  king  of  Transjurane  Burgundy,  gave  to  the  bishop  the  title  of 
count,  and  the  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  rights  were  exercised  till 
1798.  After  that  the  title  became  a  mere  form ;  the  bishop  still  bears 
that  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire.  "When  the  independence  of 
the  Valais  was  restored  in  1815,  and  it  became  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
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the  bishop  was  given  (besides  his  seat)  four  votes  in  the  local  diet,  reduced 
in  1839  to  the  mere  right  of  sitting  in  person,  this  last  relic  of  his  former 
power  being  taken  away  in  1848.' 

The  history  of  the  see  is  closely  connected  with  the  local  history  of  the 
Valais — the  struggle  of  the  '  tithings '  in  the  Upper  Valais  for  freedom,  and 
the  conquest  in  1475-6  of  the  Lower  or  Savoyard  Valais  by  the  bishop  and 
•  tithings '  combined.  Two,  however,  of  the  bishops  who  have  sat  on  the 
throne  of  S.  Theodulus  became  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their  remote 
diocese,  and,  curiously  enough,  both  came  to  England — one  as  a  papal 
legate,  the  other  as  an  imperial  ambassador. 

The  former  of  these,  Hermanfred,  or  Armenfrid,  or  Ermenfrid  (bishop 
1055  to  1084)  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
'  Norman  Conquest,'  in  which  the  words  of  the  original  authorities  are 
given.  He  presided  as  papal  legate  at  the  Council  of  Lisieux  in  1055 
(Freeman,  iii.  96)  which  deposed  Malger,  the  archbishop  of  Eouen.  In 
1062,  again  as  papal  legate,  he  spoke  in  the  Witenagemot  in  favour  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  election  of  Wulfstan  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  as 
he  had  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  the  legate  induced  the 
reluctant  saint  to  accept  the  see,  on  the  ground  that  he  owed  obedience  to 
the  pope  whom  Ermenfrid  represented  (Freeman,  ii.  458-462). 

Finally,  in  1070  Ermenfrid  came  again  to  England  in  the  same 
capacity.  He  was  present  on  4  April  at  the  council  of  Winchester,  and 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  King  William,  as  a  sort  of  papal  sanction 
of  the  success  of  the  crusade  to  England,  which  had  set  forth  with 
Alexander's  special  blessing.  At  the  same  council  (11  April)  Stigand 
was  deprived  of  the  primatial  see  of  Canterbury  (Freeman,  iv.  329-333), 
and  other  business  was  transacted,  though  the  decision  on  St.  Wulfstan's 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  estates  belongmg  to  his  see  was  deferred 
by  both  the  king  and  legate  (Freeman,  iii.  339-340).  On  24  May, 
Ermenfrid  held  a  synod  at  Windsor,  and  on  30  May  consecrated  Walkelin 
the  king's  chaplain  to  the  see  of  Wmchester ;  because,  as  Florence  of 
Worcester  tells  us,  Canterbury  and  York  were  at  that  moment  vacant. 
A  short  time  after  Ermenfrid  went  over  to  Normandy  to  press,  and  to 
press  successfully,  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  Lanfranc  of  Bee  (Freeman, 
iv.  345),  Now,  as  among  the  eight  bishops  who  on  29  August  consecrated 
Lanfranc  to  the  primacy,  we  find  the  name  of  Walkelin,  whose  sole  con- 
secrator,  so  far  as  is  known  (see  Bishop  Stubbs's  '  Registrum  Sacrum 
Anglicanum,'  p.  21),  was  Ermenfrid,  and  as  all  persons  now  in  holy  orders 
of  the  English  church  trace  their  spiritual  descent  from  Lanfranc,  the 
act  of  Ermenfrid  on  30  May,  1070,  becomes  one  of  very  great  historical 
and  theological  interest.  We  learn  from  Orderic  that  Alexander  H  sent 
Ermenfrid  and  two  other  legates  at  the  express  request  of  William ; 
Ermenfrid  stayed  longer  in  England  than  his  colleagues,  according  to 
Florence,  and  it  is  to  him  especially  that  the  following  words  of  Orderic 
apply:  Apud  se  annuo  ferme  spatio  retinuit,  audiens  et  honorans  eos 
tamquam  angelos  Dei.  In  diversis  locis,  in  plurimis  negotiis,  sic  egere, 
sicut  indigas  canonica  examinationis  et  ordinationis  regiones  illas 
dimovere  (Freeman,  iv.  330  and  notes). 

'  I  have  not  mentioned  the  donation  of  temporal  rights  to  the  bishop  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  Charles  the  Great,  for  it  is  not  generally  held  to  be  authentic. 
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According  to  the  historian  of  the  Valais,  Father  Furrer  ('  Geschichte 
von  Wallis,'  i.  65-67,  pubKshed  1852)  and  the  first  volume  of  the  docu- 
ments pubHshed  by  the  abbe  Gremaud  under  the  title, '  Documents  relatifs 
a  I'histoire  du  Vallais '  (vol.  xxix.,  published  1875,  of  the  '  Memoires  et 
documents  de  la  soci6t6  d'histoire  de  la  Suisse  romande '),  Ermenfrid  was 
frequently  employed  by  the  popes  on  other  missions  than  those  mentioned 
above,  extending  from  1059  to  1072.  So  on  23  May  1059  he  was 
present  officially  at  the  coronation  of  Philip  I  of  France,  at  Reims,  and 
in  1063  and  1072  at  councils  held  at  Chalons.  In  1071  he  assisted  at  the 
council  of  Mayence,  in  1076  he  was  at  Worms.  Thus  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  away  from  home.  Yet  we  have  several  traces  of  him  in  his 
own  diocese.  He  became  (in  1082)  the  chancellor  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
a  special  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  who,  in  1079, 
gave  him  the  districts  of  Leuk  and  Naters,  both  well  known  to  all 
travellers  in  the  Valais.  Furrer  goes  further,  and  makes  out  that  it  was 
through  his  friendship  that  Henry,  on  his  way  to  Canossa,  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  was  in  the  bishop's  territories. 
Unluckily  Lambert  of  Hersfeld  says  expressly  that  Henry  crossed  the 
locum  qiti  Cinis  dicihir,  or  Mont  Cenis,  but  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  this  famous  winter  journey  to  Canossa  (January  1077)  owed  nothing 
to  Ermeiifrid's  influence.  Furrer  throws  out  the  suggestion  that  Ermen- 
frid was  himself  of  Norman  origin.  However  this  may  be,  his  career 
is  interesting  to  students  of  early  Swiss  as  well  as  of  early  English 
history. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  that  another  successor  of  S. 
Theodulus  would  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  English  diplomacy,  and  yet 
this  came  to  pass  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Schinner,  who,  from  1499  to 
1522,  by  right,  occupied  the  see,  though  several  times  expelled.  Schinner 
was  born  about  1456  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Miillebach  in  the  parish  of 
Aernen,  just  opposite  Viesch,  now  so  much  visited  by  travellers,  as  it  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  Eggischhorn.  He  became  a  canon  of  Sion  in  1496, 
and  next  year  dean  on  the  election  of  his  uncle  to  the  see.  In  1499  his 
uncle  made  him  his  vicar-general  and  then  resigned  in  his  favour,  the 
chapter  electing  him  and  the  pope  confirming  their  choice.  Besides  being 
a  considerable  classical  scholar,  he  was  also  an  energetic  bishop.  He 
completed  the  repairs  of  his  cathedral  church,  much  damaged  by  the 
siege  of  1475,  and  restored  the  church  at  Leukerbad,  where,  too,  he  built 
two  splendid  bath-houses  and  three  inns,  so  that  the  springs  became  much 
frequented.  Unluckily  a  great  avalanche  in  1518  did  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  In  1513,  too,  he  procured  from  Julius  II  the  privilege  that  the 
see  of  Sion  should  henceforth  depend  immediately  on  the  pope,  and  not 
form  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Moutiers  Tarentaise — a  privilege 
which  it  enjoys  to  this  day.  He  was,  however,  much  troubled  by  turbu- 
lent barons  who  drove  him  out  several  times  and  he  died  in  exile.  He 
became  a  very  important  person  in  European  pohtics  as  securing  m  1510 
to  Julius  II,  in  his  war  against  the  French,  a  force  of  Swiss  mercenaries, 
and  henceforth  he  is  the  principal  agent  to  whom  princes  apply  for  the 
services  of  these  renowned  warriors.  (For  this  first  service  Julius  made  him 
in  1511  bishop  of  Novara  and  a  cardinal.)  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
became  connected  with  English  politics.     Furrer  (i.  250)  states  that  he 
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visited  England  in  1514  ;  but  though  Swiss  envoys  did  come  to  London 
that  year,  Schinner  was  not  among  them,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Herr  W.  Gisi,  who  has  published  ('  Archiv  fiir  Schweizerische  Geschichte,' 
XV.,  issued  1866)  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Swiss  negotiations 
with  England  1515-1517,  based  on  Mr.  Brewer's  great  calendar  of 
'  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  in  the  Eeign  of  Henry  VIII.' 
Schinner  was,  however,  in  communication  with  the  English  envoys  abroad, 
for  we  find  (Brewer,  i.  no.  5266)  that  he  asked  Knight,  on  July  22,  1514, 
to  recommend  him  for  the  see  of  York,  vacated  by  the  recent  death 
of  Cardinal  Bainbridge.  Despite  the  great  defeat  of  the  Swiss  by  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  (Sept.  14-15,  1515),  the  fame  of  the 
Swiss  footmen  was  so  high  that  their  services  were  still  eagerly  sought. 
Hence  Schinner  met  Pace  at  Innsbruck  in  November  1515  and  negotiated 
with  him  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  A  crowd  of  references  to 
Schinner  wiU  be  found  in  Mr.  Brewer's  calendar  (especially  vol.  ii.)  but 
Mr.  Brewer  treats  him  rather  badly  in  his  prefaces,  calling  him  '  a  poor 
mountaineer  bishop  and  a  needy  follower  of  the  penniless  Maximilian ' 
(Brewer,  '  Eeign  of  Henry  VIII,'  i.  163).  It  was  to  procure  money  from 
the  wealthy  Henry  VIII  in  order  to  employ  Swiss  mercenaries  that 
Schinner  was  sent  to  England  in  1516  by  Maximilian.  He  arrived  in 
London  according  to  one  account  before  Oct.  13  (Brewer's  '  Calendar,'  ii. 
No.  2444),  or  on  Oct.  15  according  to  Giustinian,  the  Venetian  envoy 
{ibid.  No.  2449).  On  16  Oct.  he  dined  with  Wolsey  {ibid.  No.  2449)  and 
on  the  18th  went  to  Greenwich,  where  he  had  a  long  'consultation  with 
the  king  and  "Wolsey,  after  which  Wolsey  dined  with  Schinner,  and  oame 
away  extremely  angry,  which  Giustinian  thinks  may  be  due  to  a  dispute 
between  the  two  owing  to  the  insolence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Sion  {ibid.  No. 
2464).  Schinner,  however,  succeeded  in  the  main  object  of  his  mission 
and  obtained  40,000  crowns  for  the  defence  of  Verona  {ibid.  No.  2501  and 
2508,  compare  the  draft  terms  in  No.  2463).  He  left  London  on  Nov.  8, 
receiving  presents  from  the  king  worth  3,000  ducats  {ibid.  No.  2543.  See 
p.  1473,  where  the  sum  is  put  at  666Z.  13s.  4:d.  for  Sion,  and  40Z.  for  his 
servants),  and  from  the  cardinal  one  worth  1,000  {ibid.).  He  writes  to 
Wolsey  from  Canterbury  on  9  Nov.,  saying  that  he  is  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind,  and  that  he  hears  that  the  French  are  lying  in  wait  to  catch  him  : 
he  begs  for  an  annual  pension  and  the  next  vacant  bishopric  or  other 
promotion  {ibid.  Nos.  2527-8).  But  though  the  money  was  paid  over, 
Verona  was  in  the  space  of  ten  days  passed  from  the  emperor  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  from  the  latter  to  Francis  I,  and  from  Francis  I  to  the 
Venetians  {ibid.  No.  2869).  There  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  sharp 
practice  here. 

In  May,  1517,  SpineUy,  the  Enghsh  resident  in  Flanders,  reported  to 
Henry  VIII  that  Schinner  was  coming  again  to  England  {ibid.l^io.  3246), 
but  this  second  visit  never  came  off. 

In  1519  (22  May,  Brewer,  iii,  Nos.  257-8),  he  writes  to  Henry  promising 
to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  Francis  I  from  being  elected  to  the  empire. 
The  two  latest  letters  from  him  which  appear  in  Mr.  Brewer's  '  Calendar ' 
are  dated  11  Jan.  and  6  March  1522.  In  the  former  he  explains  that 
he  had  strenuously  supported  Wolsey  in  the  conclave,  but  that  in  the  end 
Hadrian  VI  had  been  unanimously  chosen.     He  remarks  that  Wolsey's 
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turn  may  come  yet,  as  the  new  pope  is  an  old  man,  and  begs  for  a  pension 
because  of  his  misfortunes  and  exile.  Some  authorities  state  that 
Schinner  commanded  ten  votes  in  the  conclave.  In  the  latter  he  asks  for 
extra  aid,  over  and  above  his  pension  ;  Sion  had  been  stripped  ;  and  he 
expresses  a  confident  hope  that  Wolsey  will  have  approved  of  his  conduct 
in  the  conclave.  Schinner  died  in  exile  on  30  Sept.  1522.  His  life  had 
been  spent  in  working  against  the  growth  of  French  influence,  whether 
in  the  Valais  in  the  person  of  George  Supersaxo,  or  in  Europe  in  the 
persons  of  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I. 

There  is  a  curious  document  published  by  Toland  at  Amsterdam  in 
1709  under  the  title  of  '  Oratio  Philippica  ad  excitandos  contra  Galliam 
Britannos,'  which  purports  to  be  a  speech  delivered  to  the  English 
parliament  by  Schinner ;  but  Toland  allows  that  the  delivery  is  very 
doubtful,  and  that  the  attribution  of  the  speech  to  Schinner  is  only  a 
conjecture  of  Sir  Eobert  Cotton's  (see  Daguet's  '  Histoire  de  la  Suisse,' 
7th  edition,  i.  413  note  ;  Furrer,  i.  250). 

It  is  perhaps  unprecedented  that  two  bishops  of  a  comparatively 
unknown  see  should  have  been  entrusted  with  such  important  business 
for  a  pope  and  an  emperor  in  England.  Like  all  wanderings  in  the 
byways  of  history,  we  come  across  curious,  if  not  very  important,  links 
between  persons  and  places  which  we  do  not  usually  associate  with  each 
other. 

Of  course,  Ermenfrid  could  in  no  sense  be  a  Swiss  bishop,  as  the 
Confederation  was  not  formed  till  1291.  Schinner  too  would  be  wrongly 
described  by  such  a  name,  for  the  Upper  Valais  (as  distinguished  from 
Lower  or  Savoyard  Valais)  did  not  become  '  allied '  with  the  Forest 
Cantons — the  inner  circle  of  the  Confederation — till  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  more  formally  in  1416-7,  while  the  Valais  did  not  become  a 
Swiss  canton  till  1815.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 


ON  TWO  PETITIONS  PRESENTED  BY  PARLIAMENT  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
TOUCHING  HER  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  SUCCESSION,  AND  THE  QUEEN'S 
ANSWERS  THERETO. 

Sib  Simonds  D'Ewes,  whose  journal  of  Elizabeth's  parliament  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  for  that  reign,  is  a  very 
careful  and  honest  compiler,  but  he  sometimes  corrects  or  supplements 
his  authorities  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  his  reader 
how  far  he  is  to  be  rehed  on.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  official 
journals  during  this  period  are  very  meagre  and  defective ;  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  private  records  from  which  D'Ewes  supplemented 
their  deficiencies  are  always  correct.  Occasionally,  where  D'Ewes  thinks 
them  wanting,  he  is  not  above  correcting  them  or  filling  up  the  gaps  by 
the  aid  of  his  imagination.  For  instance,  on  pp.  16,  42  (ed.  1682),  he 
gives  an  abstract  of  Speaker  Gargrave's  speech  at  the  opening  of  EHzabeth's 
first  parliament.  In  the  course  of  this  speech,  we  are  told,  the  speaker 
claimed,  among  other  parliamentary  privileges,  the  freedom  from  arrests 
and  suits.  Nothing  is  there  said  to  show  that  this  statement  is  not 
drawn  direct  from  the  authorities.     But  a  little  later  D'Ewes,   after 
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remarking  that  members  of  parliament  had  long  enjoyed  this  privilege, 
goes  on  to  say  (p.  43)  that  he  caused  the  claim  '  to  be  inserted  into  the 
preceding  abstract  of  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave's  speech,  because  he  either 
did  petition  for  freedom  from  suits,  as  well  as  for  freedom  from  arrests, 
or  he  ought  to  have  done  so.'  Unfortunately,  even  a  speaker  does  not 
always  act  as  he  ought,  and  at  this  time  his  duty  was  not  so  clear,  for 
the  form  of  petition  for  parliamentary  privileges  did  not  become  regular 
till  after  1571.  Again,  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  1593,  Speaker 
Coke  is  said  (p.  460)  to  have  petitioned,  among  other  things,  for  the  '  royal 
assent  to  the  things  that  are  agreed  upon.'  '  But  this  last  petition,* 
D'Ewes  continues,  '  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by  that  Anonymus,  out 
of  whom  this  said  speech  is  transcribed,'  for  it  is  a  request  made  at  the 
end,  not  the  beginning  of  a  session.  '  And  doubtless  the  third  petition, 
which  should  have  ensued  here,  was  for  freedom  from  arrests  .  .  .  which 
being  wholly  omitted,  I  have  before  caused  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper 
place.'  These  somewhat  naive  confessions  lead  one  to  doubt  whether  he 
may  not  in  other  cases  have  manipulated  his  authorities  and  forgotten  to 
confess  it.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  seems  clear  that  in  one  case,  at 
all  events,  this  process  has  led  him  into  error. 

No  question  was  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  early  parliaments  of 
Elizabeth  than  that  of  the  queen's  marriage  and  the  settlement  of  the 
succession.  But  it  was  a  question  which  required  very  delicate  handHng, 
for  there  was  no  point  on  which  the  queen  was  so  sensitive,  unless  it 
were  perhaps  that  of  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  All  attempts  to  dic- 
tate to  her,  or  even  to  deprive  her  of  her  initiative  in  these  matters,  she 
firmly  and  sometimes  angrily  put  down.  The  occasions  on  which  such 
attempts  were  made  are  therefore  of  considerable  interest.  D'Ewes  has, 
I  believe,  confused  the  history  of  two  of  these  attempts,  and  he  has  been 
followed  by  later  writers,  as  Hallam,  Froude,  and  the  compilers  of  the 
'  Parliamentary  History.' 

On  pp.  81,  105,  D'Ewes  gives  the  text  of  two  petitions,  which  I  will 
call  A  and  B,  the  former  purporting  to  come  from  the  commons,  the 
latter  from  the  lords.  Petition  A  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Speaker  WilUams  on  28  Jan.  1563  ;  petition  B  by  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  on 
6  Nov.  1566.  On  pp.  75,  107,  D'Ewes  gives  the  text  of  two  answers  by 
the  queen  to  petitions  about  her  marriage,  which  I  will  call  a  and  /3. 
The  former  is  stated  to  have  been  made  on  10  April,  1563 ;  the  latter  on 
5  Nov.  1566,  the  day  on  which  petition  B  was  presented.  Camden  (Eliza- 
beth, ed.  1688)  does  not  give  the  text  of  either  petition  or  answer,  nor 
does  he  allude  to  any  such  petition  under  the  year  1563.  He  gives,  how- 
ever (pp.  83,  84),  an  abstract  of  petition  B,  which  he  says  was  presented 
by  the  mouth  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  speaker  of  the  upper  house,  in  1566, 
and  he  states  briefly  the  purport  cf  the  queen's  answer. 

My  purpose  is  to  show  (I.)  that  petitions  A  and  B  were  both  presented 
in  1563  ;  (II.)  that  answers  a  and  /3  are  two  versions  qf  the  same  document, 
which  belongs  to  1563,  and  is  an  answer  to  the  above  petitions. 

I.  To  take  the  petitions  first : — Sir  S.  D'Ewes  (p.  81)  says  of  petition 
A,  '  As  touching  the  petition  delivered  to  her  Majesty  this  afternoon  (28 
Jan.  1563).  ...  it  is  not  at  all  contained  in  the  original  journal-book  of 
the  house  of  commons  ;  and  therefore,  having  a  copy  of  it  by  me,  which  I 
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gather  by  all  concurring  circumstances  to  be  the  very  same  here  men- 
tioned, both  in  respect  of  the  time  and  matter,  I  have  caused  it  to  be 
inserted  at  large.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  divers  copies  of  this  speech 
another  petition  also  is  joined  with  it,  as  preferred  likewise  by  the  lords 
to  her  majesty  at  this  time  for  the  same  causes,  which  in  truth  happened 
not  until  the  second  session  of  this  parliament.'  Now  for  petition  B. 
After  stating  that  the  queen  summoned  thirty  members  of  each  house  to 
meet  her  on  5  Nov.  1586,  and  explaining  the  causes  of  anxiety  with  respect 
to  the  succession,  he  continues  (p.  104) :  *  All  these  premisses  being  duly 
weighed  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  it  made  them  to  be  more  earnest  in 
petitioning  her  majesty  at  this  time  to  the  same  effect ;  although  it 
seemeth  that  the  petition  delivered  at  this  time  was  chiefly  preferred  in  the 
name  of  the  lords  of  the  upper  house,  as  that  other  petition  had  formerly 
been  preferred  in  the  name  of  the  commons  .  .  .  whence  it  hath  come  to 
pass  that  neither  of  these  petitions  being  set  down  in  the  journal-book 
.  .  .  the  times  of  their  delivery  have  been  confounded  together  in  all  such 
several  copies  as  I  have  perused  of  them  ;  in  which,  as  also  in  Sir  Eobert 
Cotton's  first  volume  of  the  '  Journals  of  Parliament '  of  the  queen's  time 
.  .  .  they  are  erroneously  entered  to  have  been  both  delivered  in  anno 
1563.  .  .  .  But  whether  the  lords  preferred  their  said  petition  this  after- 
noon [i.e.  on  5  Nov.],  or  whether  they  had  supplicated  her  majesty  any 
time  before,  doth  not  anywhere  certainly  appear  .  .  .  and  so  it  is  most 
probable  that,  though  her  majesty  had  notice  before  what  their  petition 
was,  yet  it  was  not  preferred  till  this  afternoon.'  The  petition  itself  is 
introduced  by  the  words  :  '  Therefore  the  said  petition  doth  here  first 
ensue,  which  the  lord  keeper  pronounced  in  these  or  the  like  words 
following '  (p.  105) — a  phrase  which  throws  doubt  on  the  exactitude  of  the 
report. 

On  this  I  observe  (1)  that  the  above  extracts  make  \i  prima  facie  pro- 
bable that  both  petitions  were  presented  at  the  same  time,  since  they 
occur  together  in  all  the  copies  which  D'Ewes  had  seen.  In  one  copy, 
that  of  Sir  K.  Cotton,  they  are  both  entered  under  the  year  1563.  (2)  In 
both  cases  the  queen's  recent  illness  is  made  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  petition.  Petition  A  speaks  of  God  having,  '  to  our  great  terror  and 
dreadful  warning,  lately  touched  your  highness  with  some  danger  of  your 
most  noble  person  by  sickness.'  Petition  B  says,  '  The  lamentable  .  .  . 
condition  wherein  all  your  nobles  and  councillors  of  late  were,  when  it 
pleased  God  to  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon  you  ...  is  one  cause  of  this 
their  petition.'  Now  the  queen  was  seriously  ill  of  the  small-pox  in  October 
1562  ;  her  illness  had  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  and  brought  to  light 
dangerous  differences  of  opinion  in  the  council.  The  allusions,  therefore, 
seem  to  point  to  1563  as  the  date  of  both  petitions.  (3)  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon  is  said  by  D'Ewes  (p.  105)  to  have  '  pronounced  '  petition  B.  He 
is  not  named  in  the  journals  in  the  list  of  those  peers  who  were  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  queen  on  Nov.  5,  1566,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  he  was 
absent  from  parliament  at  this  time,  owing  to  a  fit  of  the  gout.  On 
25  Oct.  Sir  Kob.  Catlin  had  been  appointed  speaker  of  the  lords  in  his 
place,  and  Bacon  was  not  reinstated  as  speaker  till  9  Nov.  Moreover, 
Bacon's  name  appears  as  attending  the  house  on  24  Oct.  and  11  Nov., 
but  on  no  day  between ;  while  on  5  Nov.  as  well  as  on  other  days  during 
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the  interval,  Sir  E.  Catlin  appears  as  locum  tenens  (Lords'  Journals).  It  is 
therefore  almost  certain  that  Bacon  was  hors  de  combat  on  5  Nov.  and 
could  not  have  been  present  at  court.  If  the  petition  was  read  by  him, 
it  was  not  presented  on  that  day.  D'Ewes  notices  the  difficulty,  but, 
having  convinced  himself  that  the  petition  was  presented  on  5  Nov., 
simply  says  that  Bacon  must  have  been  there  that  day.  (4)  All  the 
negotiations  between  the  houses,  from  18  Oct.  1566,  when  the  question 
was  first  raised  in  the  commons,  to  5  Nov.,  point  to  a  great  effort  having 
been  made  to  effect  a  combination  of  the  two  houses.  On  25  Oct.  the 
lords  agreed  to  join  with  the  commons.  On  Saturday,  2  Nov.,  there  was  a 
conference  on  the  subject  between  committees  of  the  two  houses.  The 
discussion  was  apparently  not  concluded,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
matter  in  the  journals  for  Monday,  4  Nov.,  and  next  day  the  houses  were 
summoned  before  the  queen.  It  is  probable  that  no  formal  petition  was 
presented,  for  there  was  hardly  time  between  Saturday  and  Tuesday  to 
draw  one  up  ;  nor  is  it  Hkely  that  it  would  have  been  presented  without 
having  been  before  the  houses,  and  of  this  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
journals.  At  all  events,  any  petition  then  presented  must  have  been  a 
joint  petition,  which  petition  B  is  not.  Mr.  Froude  says  (viii.  313),  '  The 
two  houses  desired  to  express  their  wish,'  &c.  But  petition  B,  as  we 
have  it,  comes  from  the  lords  alone — '  all  your  lords  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  assembled  in  parliament  in  your  upper  house ' — and  there  is  no 
mention  in  it  of  any  share  taken  by  the  commons.  How  should  such  a 
petition  have  been  presented  by  a  deputation  composed  equally  of  members 
of  the  two  houses  ?  (5)  Besides  the  allusion  to  the  queen's  illness,  there 
are  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  petitions,  which  make  it 
likely  that  they  were  drawn  up  at  the  same  time — e.g.  the  allusions  to  the 
break-up  of  Alexander's  empire  after  his  death,  to  the  wars  of  the  Eoses, 
to  the  good  results  of  declaring  the  succession  in  France,  and  other 
coincidences,  which  can  hardly  have  been  accidental. 

On  these  grounds  I  believe  (1)  that  petition  B  was  not  presented  on 
5  Nov.  1566  ;  (2)  that  both  petitions  were  presented  about  the  same  time  ; 
(3)  that  the  time  was  the  spring  session  of  1563.  It  must  be  observed 
that  this  result  is  directly  opposed  to  the  authority  of  Camden,  whom 
D'Ewes  (p.  105)  follows  in  attributing  petition  B  to  the  year  1566,  but 
against  the  authority  of  Camden  we  may  set  that  of  Sir  E.  Cotton. 

II.  I  come  now  to  answers  a  and  /?.  D'Ewes  (p.  75)  says  that,  at  the 
time  of  prorogation,  on  10  April,  1563,  after  an  address  from  Speaker 
Williams,  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  made  a  reply  on  behalf  of  the  queen,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  said,  '  Touching  your  request  before  this  made  unto  her 
for  her  marriage  and  succession,  because  it  is  of  such  importance  ...  I 
desired  her  majesty  that  her  meaning  might  be  written,  which  she  hath 
done  and  delivered  to  me,  to  be  read  as  followeth  ; '  and  then  follow  the 
words,  '  Since  there  can  be  no  duer  debt,'  &c.  '  These  foregoing  speeches' 
(says  D'Ewes)  are  '  transcribed  out  of  the  very  autograph  or  original 
memorial  of  them.'  On  p.  107,  after  giving  the  text  of  petition  B,  he 
says,  '  Now  in  the  next  place  must  follow  her  majesties  answer,  which 
was  without  all  doubt  given  this  afternoon  '  (5  Nov.  1566).  But,  as  the 
text  of  the  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  journals,  he  compares  Camden's 
account  of  it  with  the  report  in  the  Commons'  Journals  for  6  Nov.  1566, 
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and  deduces  the  conclusion  'that  that  answer  of  her  maj.  of  which 
I  had  a  copy  by  me  being  erroniously  placed,  as  also  that  of  Sir  Eob. 
Cotton's  is  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Pari.  Journals  .  .  .  amidst  the 
passages  of  the  parliament  of  1563,  that  that  copy,  I  say,  contains  the 
answer  which  her  maj.  gave  at  this  time  .  .  .  being  as  followeth  :  save 
only  that  through  often  transcribing  without  comparing,  it  should  seem 
it  is  somewhat  defective.'  Then  follows  the  answer,  beginning,  '  Since 
there  can  be  no  duer  debt,'  &c.,  as  before. 

On  this  I  would  observe  :  (1)  That  the  two  answers  given  by  D'Ewes 
are  clearly  one  and  the  same.  This  is  evident  on  the  most  cursory  view. 
The  opening  and  concluding  words  are  almost  identical ;  the  purport  of 
both  answers,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  involved  and  hope- 
lessly ungrammatical  phraseology,  is  the  same  ;  in  short,  a  comparison  of 
the  two  answers  shows  throughout  so  much  similarity  as  to  make  it 
certain  either  that  a  is  a  compressed  report  of /3,  or/3  an  expanded  edition 
of  a.  D'Ewes  appears  not  to  have  observed  any  resemblance.  (2)  That 
answer  /3  was  given  in  1563  is  made  d  priori  probable  (as  in  the  case  of 
petition  B)  by  its  position  in  Sir  E.  Cotton's  journals.  Further,  it  agrees 
very  nearly,  except  for  a  few  verbal  variations,  with  the  copy  of  the  queen's 
answer  to  a  petition  or  petitions  of  marriage  and  succession  which  is  pre- 
served at  Hatfield.  This  copy  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Froude  (vii.  503),  and  is 
stated  by  him  to  be  dated  10  April  1568.  Lastly,  answer  /3  alludes  to 
'  two  petitions, '  which  D'Ewes  explains  as  referring  to  the  two  requests  of 
petition  B,  but  which  may  be  more  probably  taken  as  referring  to  the  two 
petitions,  A  and  B,  presented  in  1563.  (3)  That  answer  ft  is  not  the 
answer  made  in  1566  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  from  that  very  comparison 
of  the  reports  in  Camden  and  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  whence  D'Ewes 
draws  the  opposite  conclusion.  Camden  says  (p.  85)  that  the  queen  in 
1566  summoned  a  deputation  from  both  houses  before  her,  '  whom  with 
gentle  reprehension  she  qualified  .  .  .  promising  not  only  the  care  of  a 
prince  but  also  the  affection  of  a  mother.'  There  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  this  in  either  answer  a  or  /3.  The  Commons'  Journals 
(6  Nov.  1566)  say  that  notes  of  the  queen's  answer  were  read  by  Mr. 
Secretary  that  day,  involving  a  promise  to  marry,  and  stating  that,  owing 
to  the  perils  to  her  person,  the  time  was  inopportune  for  treating  of  the 
succession.  This  report  is  equally  inconsistent  with  answers  a  and  /3. 
(4)  Whether  a  or  /3  is  the  original  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  fact  that  the 
longer  version  is  preserved  at  Hatfield  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  it 
is  Cecil's  draft,  which  may  have  been  cut  down  by  the  queen  before  its 
delivery  by  the  lord  keeper.  On  the  other  hand,  answer  a  may  be  an  im- 
perfect report  of  the  speech,  and  answer  /3  the  form  in  which  it  was 
actually  delivered.     And  this  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis. 

I  conclude,  then,  (1)  that  answers  a  and  /3  are  two  versions  of  the  same 
document ;  (2)  that  this  document  belongs  to  the  year  1563  ;  (3)  that  it 
is  the  answer  made  to  petitions  A  and  B. 

But  what  about  the  petition  or  petitions  presented  in  1566  and  the 
queen's  answer  made  on  that  occasion  ?  I  have  already  shown  reason  for 
supposing  that  no  formal  petition  was  presented  in  that  year  :  at  all 
events  it  has  not  been  preserved.  But  the  queen's  answer  appears  to  be 
extant,  though  attributed  to  a  wrong  date. 
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Hallam  ('  Const.  Hist.'  i.  250,  note)  refers  to  a  speech  of  Elizabeth, 
given  in  Harington's  '  Nugse  Antiquae,'  i.  80,  and  says  that  this  is  the 
answer  made  in  1563.  The  speech  in  question  is  headed,  '  The  Queen'a 
answer  to  the  Speaker,'  and  begins,  '  Williams,  I  have  heard  by  you  the 
common  request  of  my  commons,'  &c.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
even  Elizabeth  should  have  begun  so  unceremoniously.  The  word 
'  Williams  '  clearly  belongs  to  the  heading,  and  not  to  the  speech.  If  the 
heading  be  correct,  it  would  doubtless  fix  the  date  as  1663,  for  Speaker 
Williams  died  before  the  session  of  1566.  There  is,  moreover,  an  allusion 
to  a  severe  illness  from  which  the  queen  had  lately  recovered,  which  was 
the  case  in  1563.  The  queen  may,  however,  have  been  ill  again;  Mr. 
Froude  (viii.  313)  says  distinctly,  though  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority, 
that  she  was  so.  On  the  other  hand,  Camden,  as  quoted  above,  states 
that  the  queen,  while  refusing  the  petition,  promised  that  she  would  show 
the  petitioners  '  the  affection  of  a  mother.'  The  speech  given  in 
Harington  ends  thus :  '  Though  after  my  death  you  may  have  many 
step-dames,  yet  you  shall  never  have  a  more  natural  mother  than  I  mean 
to  be  to  you  all.'  This  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  the  document  in 
Harington  belongs  to  1566  and  not  to  1563.  G.  W.  Protheeo. 


OOLLECTIOHS   BY   I8AACK   WALTON    FOR   THE   LIFE   OF 
JOHN    HALES   OF   ETON. 

In  the  life  of  Walton  prefixed  by  Zouch  to  the  '  Lives  '  in  the  edition  of  1796 , 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  Farringdon  '  had  collected  materials  with  a  view  to 
write  the  Hfe  of  John  Hales,  and  that  on  his  death,  'his  papers  were 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  by  Mr.  William  Fulman,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  who  had  proposed  to  finish  the  work,  and 
on  that  occasion  had  applied  for  the  assistance  of  our  biographer.' 

This  explains  Isaack  Walton's  relation  with  the  paper  now  printed 
from  the  Walker  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  vol.  ii.  No.  414.  The 
first  part,  written  in  a  fair  hand,  is,  I  gather,  not  Walton's  but  Farring- 
don's,  the  subsequent  notes  being  part  of  Walton's  collections.  The  letter 
of  Dean  Stradling  which  is  prefixed  to  it  is  in  the  same  volume,  No.  413. 
The  whole  was  made  use  of  in  the  Life  of  Hales  in  Walker's  '  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy,'  pt.  ii.  p.  93.  Samuel  E.  Gardiner. 

Dr.  Stradling,  Dean  of  Chichester,  to  Isaack  Walton. 

Chichester,  June  22,  — 73. 

S*" — According  to  y'"  comand  I  have  delivered  y"^  letter  to  M*"  King.  I 
am  sorry  I  can  give  you  noe  better  an  accoumpt  of  M''  Hales  then  this 
short  lame  one,  w'=^  I  have  pickt  out  of  my  wife  (for  my  Mother  is  silent) 
That  hee  was  a  person  we  highly  estemd  abroad  for  his  great  abilities  of 
learning  that  scarce  a  weeke  passt  wherin  some  letters  came  not  to  him 
from  some  eminent  persons  beiond  seas  to  crave  his  judgem*  in  severaU 
abstruse  points.  A  hard  student  hee  continued  to  his  last,  and  a  great 
mortifier  of  himselfe  hee  was,  it  being  his  constant  custome  to  fast  from 
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Thursday  dinner  to  Saturdays.  Though  hee  was  soe  excellently  knowing, 
yet  was  hee  withall  soe  modest,  that  he  w^  patiently  heare  the  Table 
discourse  of  ordinary  and  mean  skilld  persons  in  learning  that  started 
controversies  there  with*  interposing  or  speaking  one  word  till  earnestly 
desired  by  the  company,  who  w*^  still  bee  concluded  by  what  hee  said. 
Soe  much  did  hee  value  quiet  and  retirednes  that  hee  was  seldome  seen 
but  at  dinner  &  prayers,  &  being  invited  by  a  considerable  person  to  his 
house,  (S^"  Charles  Sidley,  but  you  are  desird  to  conceale  his  name)  with 
y®  profer  of  100'  per  annum  &  the  keeping  of  a  serv*  &  2  horses,  hee 
refused,  chusing  rather  to  bee  with  my  Mother '  Salter  &  accept  of  a  salary 
of  a  quarter  of  that  summe  for  tutting  her  sonne  Will.  Salter.  How 
upright  &  just  he  was  in  his  dealing,  will  appeare  by  this  instance  (w'=** 
my  wife  had  from  her  brother,  as  hee  from  M""  Hales  himselfe)  that  when 
hee  was  Bursar  of  Eaton  CoUedg  &  had  chanced  to  receave  some  bad  coyne, 
hee  w'^  exchang  it  for  good  of  his  own  to  pay  other  with,  in  soe  much 
that  sometimes  hee  has  stood  to  the  losse  of  20  or  30  pounds,  w*^^  hee 
w^  throw  into  y^  river,  that  noe  body  might  ever  bee  y^  worse  for  y*  bad 
money. 

The  Parlament  had  given  his  fellowship  to  one  Penwarn,  who  being 
toucht  in  conscience  for  y^  wrong  hee  had  done  soe  worthy  a  person,  & 
offering  to  resign  it  up  again  to  him,  hee  refused  it,  telling  him  that 
hee  w*^  not  bee  put  in  again  by  y®  Parlament ;  and  being  by  an  order 
thereof  outed  of  his  small  employment  at  Richkings,^  my  mother  could  by 
noe  meanes  persuade  him  to  stay  with  her,  for  feare  of  drawing  any  trouble 
or  inconvenience  upon  her  or  her  family.  Soe  hee  left  her  and  not  many 
days  after  this  life,  giving  order  a  little  before  his  death  that  hee  must  bee 
buried  not  in  the  church  but  in  the  churchyard.  This  is  all  the  accoumpt 
I  can  give  you  of  this  great  little  man,  w*''^  possibly  may  serve  to  fill  up  one 
page  of  his  life,  if  you  or  y*"  friend  think  it  materiall.  My  mother.  Aunt, 
and  wife  present  their  service  to  you  the  later  whereof  and  my  selfe  desire 
you  to  give  ours  also  to  M''*  Neale 

I  am  S'" 
Y""  dutifuU  Sonne  and  faithfull  serv* 

Geo  Stra-dling  : 

As  yet  I  cannot  but  shall  speedily  send  you  M*"  H.  Kings  Epitaph. 

Addressed  :  '  For  M''  Isaack  Walton  at  M' 
Grinsell's  house  a  Grocer  in 
King's  Street  in  Westmin- 
ster, 

London.' 

Indorsed :  '  To  be  returned  to  Archdeacon 
Davies.' 

The  Authoubs  Life.  [By  Mr.  Walton,  the  scrawl  his  own  hand.^] 

Not  soe  much  to  honour  the  Dead  (which  cannot  adde  one  grain  to  that 
weight  of  glory  which  he  now  enjoys)  as  to  set  up  a  picture  for  the  living 
to  look  on,  and  draw  out  in  themselves,  doe  we  heere  present  him  in  that 

'  I.e.  Mother-in-law.  "^  Lady  Salter's  house  near  Eton. 

*  The  words  in  brackets  are  in  a  different  hand  from  that  of  '  The  Authours  Life.' 
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shape  and  proportion  (as  neere  as  we  could  take  liim)  whicli  made  him 
the  Delight  of  those  with  whome  he  walked  in  this  Land  of  the  Living, 
and  hath  now  lifted  him  up  to  the  converse,  to  that  joy  and  peace  which 
makes  him  Hke  to  the  Angells  in  Heaven.  And  indeed  those  dutys  which 
we  owe  to  the  Dead,  we  pay  to  the  living,  who  only  can  receive  them  in 
kind  :  for  he  who  would  be  soe  much  below  himself  while  he  lived,  is 
now  removed  as  far  above  the  prayse  of  men  as  he  is  from  their  Mortality, 
and  barkens  after  noe  Trumpet  but  the  last  and  the  soules  of  just  men 
made  perfect  look  not  back  neither  on  our  Imagery  nor  our  worship,  but 
shine  as  starres,  which  are  not  seene,  but  by  that  light  which  streames 
forth  in  the  memory  of  those  virtues  which  raysed  and  fixt  them  theere  ; 
but  see  noe  more  of  us,  then  those  starres  (to  which  they  are  likened) 
doe,  when  we  move  and  walk  by  theire  light. 

I  know  well  one  exception  there  is,  which  may  peradventure  be  put 
up  against  me  and  that  it  may  be  sayd  that  every  mans  life  will  not 
make  a  Legend  nor  is  it  fit  matter  for  story  or  to  be  read  in  the  monu- 
ments of  fame,  which  seldome  shews  any  to  posterity  but  those,  who 
stood  high  either  in  the  Church  or  Common- wealth,  and  grew  up  in 
reputation  for  polity,  or  power,  or  wealth,  which  enabled  them  to  build 
Churches,  found  Colleges,  modell  commonwealths,  quench  confusions, 
subdue  rebelUons,  which  are  the  actions  of  men  of  working  and  publick 
spirits  and  not  within  the  reach  of  those,  whoe  are  not  willing  to  be  seene 
on  the  common  stage,  but  withdraw,  and  bury  themselves  in  theire  study 
and  privacy  :  which  opinion  though  it  may  find  many  that  will  favour  it, 
yet  hath  it  not  any  passe  from  reason,  which  may  commend  it  to  those 
who  are  truly  wise,  but  savours  more  of  the  world  (which  soe  much 
pleases  and  soe  much  deceives  us)  than  of  that  rich  faith  [which]  over- 
comes it,  and  can  discover  virtue  under  the  students  gowne  in  as  much 
lustre  and  glory,  as  under  the  ri[cli]  mantle  of  state  or  robe  of  honour. 

And  this  may  be  the  reason  why  soe  many  faire  Examples  are  lost  to 
the  world,  which  might  have  been  seene  with  as  much  advantage,  as  those 
we  now  behold  with  more  admiration  then  love,  but  are  now  raked  up  in 
obhvion  with  them  that  gave  them,  which  moving  in  a  Lower  Eegion, 
moved  as  Meteors  doe  with  some  observation  for  a  while,  gave  some  light 
and  vanish't  as  the  Junior  Pliny  hath  observed.  Dicta  factaque  illustrium 
virorum  alia  clariora,  alia  illustriora ;  Some  examples  have  beene  greater 
and  some  more  lasting  ;  nor  have  the  best  men  had  the  greatest  name  and 
credit  in  the  world,  because  they  found  none  who  would  transmitt  their 
memory  to  posterity  but  soe  they  dyd  and  their  workes  followd  them  and 
left  noe  impression  or  signe  behind  them  by  which  we  might  know  them, 
and  soe  are  to  us  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

For  their  sakes  therefore  who  love  vertue  wheresoever  it  is  and  can 
behold  it  under  the  courser  goune  of  a  student  in  as  greate  lustre  and 
brightnesse  as  under  the  richest  mantle  of  state  or  Eobe  of  honour,  and 
noe  lesse  for  theirs  who  knew  and  honoured  him ;  and  have  already  what- 
soever I  can  put  in  paper  written  in  their  minds,  and  soe  can  witnesse  to 
the  world  that  he  was  the  man  in  every  part  and  Lineament,  as  wee 
present  him,  I  have  yeilded  to  the  labour  which  yet  hath  pleasure  in  it 
to  look  back  upon  this  worthy  man,  to  assay  and  examin  my  memory, 
where  this  worthy  hath  a  place  though  unworthy  of  him,  and  out  of  that 
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gather  together  those  particulars  which  may  make  up  a  faire  example, 
which  may  characterize  others,  and  work  and  fashion  them  to  his  like- 
nesse,  or  help  to  advance  them  above  it,  which  is  that  honour  which  is 
due  unto  the  Saincts  and  the  best  that  we  can  give  them. 

If  the  place  of  our  Birth  be  a  Circumstance  any  way  at  all  consider- 
able (for  good  men  as  well  as  bad  may  grow  up  in  any  soile)  we  find  he 
was  borne  in  the  Ancient  city  of  Bath  of  religious  and  honest  parents  of 
the  rank  and  order  of  Gentlemen,  wel  knowne  and  as  well  esteemed  of  all 
the  neighbourhood  :  His  fathers  seate  and  Demeanes  was  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  City  in  a  village  called  High-Church  which  was  derived  to 
him  by  many  descents,  which  he  kept  entire  neither  bettered  nor  impaired  ; 
for  it  seemes  his  designes  and  possessions  were  confined  within  the 
same  Hedge  and  boundary  and  reached  ■*  noe  further. 

He  had  many  sonnes  and  he  made  good  his  relation  to  them  as  far  as 
his  care  in  their  Education,  and  humane  providence  could  reach  [pjlacing 
every  one  of  them  in  that  way  of  life,  which  he  thought  him  fittest  to 
move  in,  with  most  facility  and  ease.  But  this  he  designed  for  the  gowne 
resolving  to  make  him  a  Schollar,  out  of  a  hope  which  had  something  of 
Divination  in  it,  that  he  was  made  for  one  :  And  indeed  time  and  Event 
made  it  good  even  beyond  his  hopes,  which  he  outlived  and  saw  it  filled, 
with  more  than  it  did  look  on  :  For  though  his  Naturall  endowments, 
which  were  more  than  ordinary  fell  unhappily  under  the  Mannage  of  weak 
instructers,  who  taught  him  but  little,  or  that  which  he  was  to  luilearne, 
and  soe  were  at  a  stand,  not  betterd  much  yet  still  the  same  as  plants 
which  in  some  kind  of  soyle  neither  bloome  nor  dye,  but  retaine  the  vege- 
tative power  as  some  men  doe  their  Eational,  only  as  an  argument  that 
they  had,^  but  meeting  afterwards  with  a  better  ayre,  and  falling  under  the 
Eye  and  care  of  those  who  could  better  discerne  and  better  cherish  them, 
they  did  put  forth  and  in  3  or  4  years  redeem'd  the  losse  of  6,  and  thrived 
soe  fast,  that  as  it  was  sayd  of  Cyprian,  he  might  seeme  to  have  been  per- 
fect, wel  neere  as  soone  as  he  begunne. 

S*".^  This  above  is  writ  from  m*"  Faringdons  Copie  as  perfectly  as  it 
Could  be  transscrib'd :  for  it  was  very  foule  writ,  and  much  interlined. 
And  you  may  note  that  what  follows  will  not  be  set  downe  in  order,  but 
backward  and  forward,  as  I  have  Colected  them  in  my  queries  and 
possibly  twice. 

You  may  note  that  the  letter  to  me  and  now  to  you  is  from  the  now 
deane  of  Chichester,  who  marryed  the  lady  Salters  dafter  wich  lady  in  the 
time  of  the  long  parliament  dwelt  at  Eichldngs,  a  faire  howse  (then  hers) 
about  3  miles  from  Eaton  Collage,  with  this  lady  (who  is  an  exilent  lady, 
and  still  lives)  m""  Hales  had  'an  intire  freindship,  long  before  the  long 
parliament,  and  his  distres  by  it. 

After  doctor  king  late  Bp.  of  Chichester  was  sequesterd  and  plunderd, 
he,  his  2  sons,  a  brother.  Sir  Eichard  Hubert  who  marryed  one  of  his 
sisters,  and  an  other  of  the  Bishops  sisters  then  the  widow  of  m""  Button 

*  '  and  reached  reached  '  in  the  same  writing ;  of  this  *  and  reached  *  is  strack  out, 
and  '  and  wher  '  substituted  in  the  hand  of  the  writer  of  the  later  part  of  this  paper. 

»  ?  '  it '  omitted. 

*  The  remainder  is  in  the  writing  likely  to  be  that  of  Isaack  Walton. 
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of  Sherborne  (now  wife  to  Sir  Eichard  How)  and  2  or  3  gentlemen  of 
note  (sons  of  the  Church)  made  some  Contrackt  with  the  Lady  Salter  to 
Cohabit  in  her  house  :  to  which  end  they  got  a  steward  and  a  Chaplin 
(which  was  their  freind  m""  Hales)  and  their  they  made  a  kinde  of 
Collage  as  to  praying  the  Church  prayers,  rec[eivingj  the  Sacrament  and 
=  and  = 

m""  Hales  sould  his  bookes  q.  before  or  after  his  sequestration  ? 

he  had  for  them — q 750li.  in  that  time  when  learning  was  decried 

and  bookes  an  extreme  dreg. 

this  mony  he  parted  with  by  degreies  to  many  scoUers,  sequesterd 
minesters,  and  others  that  were  dejected  and  in  want ;  insomuch  that 
within q.  how  many  years  sould  before  his  deth. 

about  2.  or  3.  months  before  his  deth  m*"  Antony  Paringdon  went  to 
se  him  at  the  towne  of  Eaton  wher  he  fownd  him  gravely  CherfuU  at  the 
howse  of  mrs.  or  gooddy  powny  where  a  very  mene  lodging  Contented 

him.     this  woman  was  the  widow  of powny  some  time  m*"  Hales  his 

servant,  but  he  dyed  before  m'"  Hales  was  in  his  distres,  and  she  was 
affectionately  dilligent  to  atend  him  in  all  his  necessities  and  at  her  poore 
howse  the  good  man  dyed. 

but  I  returne  to  what  m"*  Faringdon  (whose  learning  and  fortitude 
exprest  in  his  exilent  sermons  speake  him  a  man  worthy  the  friendship  of 
m""  Jo.  Hales)  told  me. 

but  first  I  must  tell  that  m*"  Far[ingdon]  had  a  wife  and  7  Children 
when  he  was  sequestred  out  of  his  parsonage  of  Sray  about  3  miles  from 
Eaton,  after  he  had  beine  som  years  sequestred  and  poore  to  an  ex- 
tremitie  he  got  to  be  preacher  in  a  Ch[urch]  in  milk  streite  london  where 
he  obtained  so  Char[ita]ble  a  reward  for  his  exilent  sermons  as  lessond 
m  ^  [leaf  torn  here]  his  Care  and  Charg  which  had  prevent  [ed]  his  wife 
and  Children  from  extreme  want  or  misery. 

now  I  say  m""  Far[ingdon]  got  to  be  preacher  [in  Milk]  streite  and  in 
the  height  of  his  great  [reputajtion  and  freindship  and  profit  ther  [leaf 
torn]  sends  out  order  by  proclimation  or  other  [l^of  torn]  or  se- 

questerd minester  shood  after  the  24  day  of  June  next  prech  in  any 
parish  Church  or  other  place  within  london  or  nere  to  it  by — q. —  miles, 
but  m^  Far[ingdon]  who  had  the  most  learned  and  best  cong[r]egation  that 

1  think  ever  was  in  any  parish  Church  in  England,  was  perswaded  to  lette 

2  frends  hold  basons  at  the  Church  dores  the  two  Sundays  before  the  said 
24°  of  June  and  their  was  given  him  I  think  400^^  (q.  m''  Marry ot  if  not  more) 

And  now  I  come  to  tell  you  that  m""  Faring  [don]  told  me  that  at  his 
seing  m""  Hales  at  the  said  m''^  pownyes  after  they  two  had  eaten  some 
littell  thriftie  diner  and  talked  of  freinds  and  the  sad  times :  m''  Ha[les] 
asked  ffor  to  walke  with  him  into  the  Church  yeard,  and  at  their  being  their 
m''  Ha[les]  said  I  have  liv'd  to  sell  my  library,  all,  but  a  very  few  that  I 
have  given  away  and  6  or  8  bookes  of  devotion  that  ly  on  the  Cupbords 
bed  in  my  Chamber,  of  a  very  small  valew,  and  for  mony  I  have  but 
this  in  all  the  world,  shewing  him  7  or  8»-  and  I  doubt  I  am  in  debt  for 
my  lodging  and  washing,  at  the  hering  of  which  m''  Far[ingdon]  Startled 
and  said  Sir  I  am  now  full  of  mony  and  will  tomorrow  pay  you  50" — in  part 
of  the  many  somes  that  I  and  my  poore  wife  have  had  from  you  in  our 

'  '  much  '  ? 
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greate  necessities  and  more  sodainly  as  you  shall  neide  it — to  which  m*" 
Ha[les]  answard  noe  you  doe  not  owe  me  a  penny,  and  if  you  doe  I  doe 
here  forgive  you,  for  you  shall  never  pay  me  a  penny.  I  know  you  and 
yours  will  have  ocations  for  much  more  than  what  you  have  lately  gotten. 
So  he ?  and  begge. 

But  if  you  know  any  other  freind  that  hath  too  full  a  purse  and  will 
spare  some  of  it  to  me,  I  will  not  refuse  that,  and  when  I  dye  which  I 
hope  is  not  far  of.  for  I  am  wery  of  this  vncharitable  world,  I  desyre  you 
se  me  buried  in  [leaf  torn]  [some  ?]  place  of  the  Church  yard,  (poyn[ting] 
to  the  place.)  To  which  his  [answjare  was  why  not  in  the  Church 
wher  [leaf  torn]  proust  Sir,  Har.  Woton  and  many  [of  his  ?] 

friends  and  predicessors  lye  buried  ?  to  which  his  an[swer  was]  he  was 
no  fownder  nor  had  ever  [been  a  ?]  benifactor  to  it  and  was  now  sure  he 
shood  [not  lie  there  ?]  and  wood  not  theirfore  be  buried  in  it.  (This  which 
is  last  writ  shood  have  beine  kept  for  the  last  informations  if  I  had  kept 
order.) 

severall  have  told  me  of  his  greate  abstinance  that  is  from  Thursday 
noone  to  Satterday  noone  without  taking  a  bit  of  bread  or  drinking  a 
spoonfuU  of  drinke,  and  he  wood  somtime  fast  till  Sunday  12  a  Clock,  in 
this  time  of  his  abstinance  he  was  desyrose  to  be  private  unles  he  were 
told  his  Company  wood  doe  the  family  good  or  make  them  CherfuU,  and 
that  wood  draw  him  into  a  Converse  with  them,  and  thus  he  wood  Com- 
ply to  satisfie  others  with  a  Cherfull  willingnes. 

He  was  never  unwilling  to  satisfie  any  that  were  scrupled  in  Contience, 
and  wood  somtime  Clere  their  owne  perplext  thoughts  to  them,  and  send 
sad  people  from  him  rejoying  and  himselfe  as  glad  as  they  for  that  he 
had  done  good  to  them. 

He  had  from  foraine  parts  many  letters  sent  from  unknowne  scoUers  for 
solutions  of  learned  questions,  which  were  so  satisfactory  that  they  ended 
not  their  queries  till  deth  ended  his  life,  in  which  nomber  H.  grotius  was 
one  'twixt  whome  and  him  their  past  many.  I  have  beine  shewed  by  him 
the  picture  of  grotius  which  he  kept  in  his  study,  and  to  me  he  spake 
highly  of  his  greate  and  usefull  learning. 

Concerning  his  booke  of  scisme  you  may  note  that  whatever  his 
opinion  was  he  kept  it  to  himselfe  as  to  the  Controverted  parts  of  it, 
espetially  toward  his  age.  that  booke  was  got  from  him  I  have  heard  by 
the  old  Lord  Say  and  when  Contrary  to  promise  'twas  by  him  Comuni- 
cated,  he  was  much  displeas'd  saying  often  he  shood  much  lament  if  he 
shood  be  borne  to  beget  trobles  or  Controversies  in  that  Church  in  which 
he  was  babtis'd. 

Concerning  this  vew  doctor  parkers  last  booke  folio  -135.  and  you  are 
to  reade  doctor  pearson  his  preface  to  Mr.  Hales  his  sermons  and  frag- 
ments, and  in  probabillitie  that  he  was  of  an  other  opinion  nerer  his  end, 
Concerning  scisme  you  may  when  you  mention  that  treatise  note  what 
followes — one  Comes  into  his  studdy  not  long  before  his  sequestration  and 
finds  him  reading  Calvins  institutions  and  asked  him  pleasantly  if  he 
were  not  yet  past  that  booke,  to  which  his  answare  was  that  in  his  yonger 
dayes  he  reade  him  for  his  information,  and  did  now  reade  him  to  re- 
forme  him. 

You  may  note  that  when  the  Lady  Salter  wood  have  had  him  stay 
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longer,  he  said  it  might  bring  her  in  danger  of  a  violation  of  the  protectors 

proclamation  or and  that  wood  shorten  his  life  and  in  the  menetime 

fill  it  with  fere  and  so  make  it  uncomfortable. 
I  have  told 


LETTER   FROM   GEORGE    HICKES,  D.D.,   DEAN   OP   WORCESTER. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  George  Hi  ekes,  dean  of  Worcester,  eminent 
alike  as  scholar  and  nonjuror,  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  It  relates 
to  his  brother,  John  Hickes,  the  nonconformist  minister  on  whose  account 
Ahce  Lisle  suffered  so  cruelly  and  who  was  himself  executed  at  Glaston- 
bury on  6  Oct.  1685  for  sharing  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Of  him  we  are 
told  by  Calamy  that  he  was  ejected  in  1662  from  Stoke  Damerel  in  Devon- 
shire, and  then  settled  at  Portsmouth.  His  dying  speech,  together 
with  three  letters  to  his  wife  and  one  to  a  nephew,  is  printed  in  the  '  New 
Martyrology ;  or,  the  Bloody  Assizes,'  written  by  John  Tutchin  but  published 
anonymously  ;  of  which,  however,  the  fourth  edition,  issued  in  1693,  bears 
the  name  of  Thomas  Pitts  as  author.  The  speech  is  also  given  in  Will. 
Turner's  '  History  of  the  most  remarkable  Providences,'  published  in  1697. 
It  furnishes  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  life  ;  that  he  was  educated 
at  Dublin  ;  was  acquainted  with  colonel  Blood  after  1671,  but  was  not 
engaged  in  any  of  his  plots,  although  Blood  procured  a  pardon  for  him 
from  the  king  when  *  involved  in  great  trouble  of  another  nature,'  of  which 
he  says  he  had  given  a  narrative  to  the  world ;  that  when  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  landed,  he  went  directly  to  him  at  Shepton  Mallet  from  the 
east  country ;  that  he  was  betrayed  by  one  Barter  of  Lisnel  [?] ,  who  was 
'  such  a  traitor  '  to  the  duke,  '  his  old  and  intimate  friend  ; '  that  he  joined 
the  duke,  believing  in  his  legitimacy  and  his  title  to  the  crown ;  and  that 
he  died  *  owning  my  ministry,  nonconformity,  for  which  I  have  suffered 
so  much,  and  which  doth  now  obstruct  the  king's  grace  and  mercy  to  be 
manifested  and  extended  to  me,'  but  disclaiming  all  rebellious  principles. 
On  turning  to  the  Dublin  '  Catalogue  of  Graduates'  (printed  in  1869),  I 
find  that  John  Hickes  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  4  May  1655. 

With  all  allowance  for  strong  differences  in  religious  and  poHtical  views, 
and  probable  consequent  separation  in  life,  the  tone  of  the  dean's  letter 
seems  somewhat  hard;  and  one  is  glad,  therefore,  to  learn  from  John 
Hickes'  letters  that  his  brother  made  some  attempt  to  save  him. 
In  his  letter  to  his  nephew  on  5  Oct.  he  says :  *  I  wrote  last  Satur- 
day was  a  sevennight  to  my  brother  George,  but  whether  he  is 
at  London  or  Worcester,  I  know  not ;  I  wrote  to  him  to  desire  him  to 
petition  the  king,  that  some  favour  and  mercy  might  be  shewed  me,  if  he 
thought  fit ; '  and  then  in  one  of  the  letters  to  his  wife  he  says,  '  Monday 
last  my  brother '  (no  doubt  his  brother  George)  '  went  to  London  to  try 
what  could  be  done  for  me ;  what  the  success  will  be,  I  know  not.' 

He  was,  however,  as  unyielding  in  his  own  principles  as  was  the  dean  ; 
he  says  to  his  wife,  '  I  bless  God  who  hath  kept  me  from  all  temptations 
to  conformity,'  and  asserts  that  it  is  his  courage  and  public  spirit  for  the 
protestant  religion  and  the  English  liberties  that  have  brought  him  to  this 
end.    He  mentions  his  two  children,  James  and  Betty. 
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A  singularly  hard  fate  attended  the  consistency  of  the  two  brothers  : 
the  one  ejected  for  nonconformity  to  the  church,  and  executed  for  rebellion 
against  the  king ;  the  other,  ejected  for  unyielding  conformity  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  true  church  principles  of  obedience,  and  suffering  loss 
of  all  preferments  and  worldly  wealth  for  staunch  loyalty  to  the  very  same 
king  but  five  years  afterwards. 

The  notice  of  Bishop  Ken's  pious  charity  will  not  escape  readers. 

The  original  of  the  letter  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  having  been 
given  in  the  present  year  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Evans,  at  whose  disposal  it  was 
placed  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Frederick  Locker-Lampson.  It  could  not  be  in  a 
more  suitable  place  of  deposit,  since  the  Library  possessed  already  many 
of  the  dean's  letters  and  papers.  William  Dunn  Mackay. 

Worcester  Oct.  17'"  85. 

Much  bond  S"" 

At  my  return  to  the  Deanery  from  visiting  the  manors  belonging 
to  our  church  2  dayes  ago,  I  found  your  very  kind  letter,  for  w*^^  I  return 
you  my  most  hearty  thanks  and  will  ever  acknowlege  your  great  charity, 
and  respects  towards  my  late  wretched  brother,  w*''*  shall  remain  a  debt 
upon  my  account,  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  must  also  entreat  you  to  return  my  most  humble  duty  and  thankes 
to  my  good  Lord  Bishop  for  his  eminent  condescenscion,  and  charity 
towards  him  in  praying  w*^  him,  and  for  him,  and  for  suffering  so  un- 
worthy a  body  to  be  interred  in  Glassenbury-Church. 

I  take  this  last  great  respect  of  my  Lords  to  be  don  to  myself,  and 
desire  in  a  particular  manner  to  be  thankfull  for  it.  I  am  glad  he  made 
such  professions  of  his  loyalty,  and  gave  the  people  such  good  exhorta- 
tions to  be  true,  and  faithfuU  to  their  lawfuU  soveraign,  and  to  detest  all 
manner  of  rebellion,  but  am  very  sorry  y*  he  persisted  in  justifying  his 
nonconformity  :  this  part  of  his  last  behaviour  filles  my  heart  w*'^  greif, 
tho'  I  was  prepared  to  expect  it,  as  knowing  very  well  how  ignorant  he 
was  of  the  true  nature  of  church-communion,  and  how  much  he  was  pre- 
possessed w**^  false  notions  and  principles  in  matters  relating  to  church- 
discipline  and  government. 

I  humbly  intreat  you  to  send  on  the  paper  he  delivered  to  you,  you 
may  direct  it  to  me  at  the  Deanery  in  Worcester,  and  I  also  pray  you  to 
let  me  know,  whether  he  left  any  charge,  or  message  to  his  children  in 
word  or  writeing,  y*  they  should  live  in  the  communion  of  our  church  and 
whether  he  desired,  and  received  the  holy  sacram*,  and  if  not,  whether  he 
refused  it,  or  it  was  refused  to  him,  as  might  justly  have  been  don  to  a 
man  persisting  in  schisme.  I  also  desire  to  know,  whether  his  body  was 
delivered  whole  to  his  friends,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  don  by  order  from 
my  Lord  Ch.  Justice  :  I  wrote  to  his  Lord?  to  beg  so  much  mercy  of  him, 
and  if  he  granted  my  petition,  it  is  fit  I  should  know  it,  and  give  him 
thankes. 

I  should  be  also  glad  to  know  what  my  Lord  said  to  him  at  his  tryall, 
and  condemnation,  and  whether  he  said  anything  to  the  people  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  nonconformity  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  and  if  he  ac- 
knowleged  his  punishment  to  be  the  righteous  judgm*  of  God  for  his  sin 
of  rebellion. 

VOL.  II. — NO.  VIII.  3  C 
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There  is  a  worthy  gentleman  of  the  church  of  Welles,  to  whome  I 
beseech  you  give  my  humble  service,  and  particular  respects,  I  mean  D'" 
Creighton,  and  to  the  good  Dean,  if  he  be  there. 

I  doubt  my  curiosity  hath  made  me  too  troublesome  to  you,  but  I 
assure  you,  you  may  in  requiteall  command  me  any  service,  for  I  am  in 
all  sincerity 

dear  S*" 
Your  most  obliged,  affect,  and  humble  serv* 

Geoege  Hickes. 

Addressed:  'For  the  Beverend  M'  Robert 
Eyre  Chaplain  to  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  Welles  at  the  pal- 
lace  in 

Welles 

Somersets.' 

Postmark,  '  in  all  6<^.' 


LOED  MACAULAY  AND  THE  ASSAULT  OF  NAMUR. 

CoNSiDEEiNG  the  reputation  as  a  historian  in  which  Lord  Macaulay  is 
held,  it  is  well  to  point  out  any  important  inaccuracies  that  may  have  oc- 
curred in  his  picturesque  descriptions.  The  subject  to  which  the  present 
remarks  refer  is  his  account  of  a  prominent  historical  event,  viz.  the 
assault  of  Namur  citadel  in  1695. 

It  was  during  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  and  the 
Empire  were  in  conflict  with  France,  that,  in  July  1695,  the  strong  fortress 
of  Namur  in  the  Netherlands,  then  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV,  was 
invested  and  besieged  by  the  alhes  under  the  personal  command  of  William 
III.  After  an  attack  of  nearly  two  months'  duration,  when  the  Due  de 
Boufflers  had  effected  a  skilful  and  vigorous  defence,  but  ViUeroy,  who 
with  a  French  army  had  intended  to  relieve  him,  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
the  crowning  act  of  the  siege  was  resolved  upon.  This  was  the 
general  assault  of  the  covered  way  (or  counterscarp,  as  the  expression 
then  ran)  of  the  citadel,  and  of  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Terra  Nova  and  Coehorn  outworks.  Of  the  share  taken  by  the  English 
troops  in  this  hard-fought  operation  the  following  is  the  account  given  by 
Lord  Macaulay : — [1]  '  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  [English]  regiments 
which  had  seen  service  had  marched  with  William  to  encounter  ViUeroy. 
[2]  Cutts  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers  marched  first  out  of 
the  trenches  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  [3]  This  gallant 
band  was  to  be  supported  by  four  battalions  which  had  never  been  in 
action,  and  which,  though  full  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so 
terrible  a  service  required.  .  .  [4]  The  raw  recruits  [on  Cutts  being 
wounded],  left  almost  without  direction,  rushed  forward  impetuously  till 
they  found  themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of  breath.  .  .  .  They  lost  heart 
and  rolled  back  in  confusion  till  Cutts  .  .  ,  succeeded  in  rallying  them ' 
(Macaulay 's  '  History  of  England,'  iv.  594). 

Among   the   contemporary  records   of  this  event,   Auvergne's  ela- 
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borate  history  is  clearly  the  standard.  It  is  the  only  work  treating 
solely  of  the  war  in  question ;  it  was  published  in  successive  volumes 
during  the  progress  of  that  war  (thus  the  events  of  1695  were  given  to 
the  world  in  1696) ;  whilst  on  its  descriptions  of  the  campaigns  of 
William  III  the  accounts  given  by  every  English  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  have  been  founded,  and  the  official  records  of  the  British 
army  have  been  based.  But  in  addition  to  Auvergne's  work  there  is 
the  following  important  confirmatory  testimony :  — the  London  Gazette 
of  29  August,  1695 ;  the  '  Exact  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Namur,'  pub- 
lished in  1695  ;  the  '  Campaigns  of  King  William  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,'  by  Brigadier- General  Richard  Kane,  who  actually  took 
part  in  the  assault  of  Namur,  though  his  work  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death  in  1745 ;  and  Bishop  Kennet's  '  Complete  History  of 
England  to  the  Death  of  his  Majesty  King  William  III,'  published 
in  1706.  There  is  also  Boyer's  '  History  of  William  III,'  published 
in  1703,  but  owing  to  there  being  no  copy  of  this  work  in  the  British 
Museum  the  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  peruse  it.  Even  if  it 
differ  from  Auvergne  it  cannot  compare  with  that  history  in  point 
of  authority.  But  the  evidence  furnished  by  later  writers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century — i.e.  of  Ralph,  Smollett,  and  Tindal,  who  doubtless  had 
seen  Boyer's  account — goes  to  show  that  nothing  in  it  is  antagonistic 
to  the  statements  of  Auvergne,  Kane,  and  Kennet. 

Having  tested  Lord  Macaulay's  version  by  the  light  of  these  records, 
we  will  reply  to  it  in  detail,  taking  separately  each  numbered  group  of 
assertions. 

(1)  When  the  assault  was  delivered,  '  most  of  the  regiments  which 
had  seen  service  '  had  not  marched  with  William  to  encounter  Villeroy, 
for  the  force  which  had  been  actually  detached  from  the  besieging  army 
under  William's  personal  command,  to  strengthen  the  covering  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Vaudemont  in  opposing  Villeroy,  only  included  the  follow- 
ing nine  English  battalions,  viz. : — five  battalions  of  the  brigade  of  Guards, 
Columbine's  regiment  (6th),  Stanley's  (16th),  Seymour's  (24th),  and 
Lauder's  ;  the  majority  of  the  regiments  which  had  seen  service,  num- 
bering thirteen  battalions,  having  been  left  behind.  But  even  the  nine 
detached  battalions  had  only  proceeded  as  far  as  Masy — a  distance  of  no 
more  than  six  miles — where  lay  the  prince's  camp.  Moreover,  each  of 
these  nine  battalions  furnished  a  body  of  grenadiers  to  take  part  in  the 
assault,  and  William  himself  was  actually  present  thereat.  It  was  owing 
to  Villeroy' s  retreat  from  before  Masy  that  the  king  ordered  the  assault 
to  be  made ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  its  unsuccessful  result  was  in 
nowise  brought  about,  or  even  conduced  to,  by  this  detachment  of  some 
of  the  regiments  to  Masy. 

(2)  The  '  small  body '  of  grenadiers,  as  Lord  Macaulay  styles  them, 
numbered  at  least  700  men,  and  constituted  the  troops  who  practically 
delivered  the  assault.  In  addition  to  the  nine  battalions  already  men- 
tioned, the  following  nine  also  supplied  grenadiers,  viz. : — the  Royals, 
Selwyn's  (2nd),  Trelawny's  (4th),  Royal  Fusiliers  (7th),  Tidcomb's  (14th), 
Ingoldsby's  (23rd),  Maitland's  (25th),  CoUingwood's  and  Saunderson's. 
In  fact,  the  brunt  of  the  assault  was  effected  by  these  picked  troops  of  the 
Enghsh  army.    But  they  were  not  headed  or  accompanied  by  drimis 
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and  colours  which   belonged  to   the   complete   regiment    forming   the 
supports. 

(3)  The  supports  consisted  solely  of  one  battalion — Courthope's 
(17th) — numbering  about  500  men.  It  had  been  intended  that  Mackay's 
(Scots)  regiment  of  about  equal  strength  should  have  accompanied 
Courthope's,  but  on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  advanced 
trenches,  Mackay's  had  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  reserves  at  Salsines 
Abbey,  some  distance  in  rear,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  breach ; 
and  accordingly  it  acted  with  them.  Altogether  the  reserves  (whom 
Lord  Macaulay  confuses  with  the  supports)  numbered  three  battalions,  or 
about  1,500  men,  the  other  two  regiments  being  Frederick  Hamilton's 
Irish  (18th) — in  which  Kane  served — and  Buchan's  Scots.  As  re- 
gards the  assertion  that  these  four  regiments,  constituting  the  supports 
and  reserves,  '  had  never  been  in  action,'  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  though 
apparently  Courthope's  and  Hamilton's  had  not  yet  shared  in  any  great 
battle  or  siege  operation,  yet  they  had  but  recently  taken  part  in  Vaude- 
mont's  arduous  campaign  against  Villeroy,  and  especially  in  the  prince's 
celebrated  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  from  Aarseele  to  Marykirk. 
But  Mackay's  had  actually  fought  at  the  great  battles  of  Steinkirk  (1692) 
and  Landen  (1693),  whilst  in  June  of  this  very  year  1695  Buchan's  had 
fought  under  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  in  the  bloody  and  unsuccessful 
assault  made  on  Fort  Knocque.  The  alleged  '  want  of  steadiness '  of 
these  four  regiments  will  be  considered  under  our  next  head. 

(4)  It  will  be  noticed  that  Lord  Macaulay,  having  dismissed  his  '  small 
body  of  grenadiers,'  now  fathers  the  main  action  of  the  assault  on  the 
'  raw  recruits,'  into  whom  (apparently  on  account  of  the  supposition  that 
they  '  had  never  been  in  action  ')  he  has  converted  his  four  supporting 
battalions.  These  troops,  we  are  told,  '  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so 
terrible  a  service  required,'  'found  themselves  in  disorder,'  'lost  heart' 
and '  rolled  back  in  confusion.'  Let  us  now  look  at  the  facts.  The  assault 
was  delivered  by  a  strong  force  of  grenadiers,  supported  by  Courthope's 
regiment  of  considerably  less  strength.  Amidst  a  deadly  fire  both 
in  front  and  in  flank,  these  devoted  men  advanced  to  the  storm  most 
resolutely  and  steadily,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  accurately  gathered, 
most  of  them  were  placed  hors  de  combat  before  they  even  reached  the 
foot  of  the  breach.  The  loss  in  ofiicers  especially  was  immense.  Through 
a  mistake  in  the  signals  the  three  reserve  battalions  at  Salsines  Abbey 
were  not  ordered  to  advance  sufficiently  soon  after  the  main  body  to 
render  efficient  assistance.  They  marched  forward  equally  bravely  and  in 
like  good  order  ;  but  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  in  starting,  and  the 
distance  they  had  to  pass  over,  their  advance  constituted  a  distinct 
second  assault,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  first,  though 
Hamilton's  Irishmen  managed  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  breach  before 
they  were  repulsed.  In  neither  of  the  attacks  did  the  soldiers  evince 
the  sHghtest  'want  of  steadiness,'  nor  was  there  any  'disorder'  apart 
from  what  is  inseparable  from  the  effects  of  a  murderous  fire  closely 
directed  on  advancing  columns  of  troops ;  not  a  single  officer  or  soldier 
'lost  heart;  '  nor  was  there  any  'rolling  back  in  confusion,'  unless 
this  be  the  proper  literary  phrase  by  which  to  denote  the  retreat  of 
the  remnants  of  a  brave  storming  party.    It  was  under 'the  eyes  of  the 
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king  (whom  Lord  Macaulay  states  to  have  been  at  the  time  confronting 
Vnieroy)  that  this  assault  took  place ;  and  so  pleased  was  he  at  the 
excellent  conduct  of  Hamilton's  men  that  he  gave  them  the  title  of  '  the 
Eoyal  Regiment  of  Foot  of  Ireland '  (afterwards  changed  to  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Regiment),  his  own  arms,  the  Uon  of  Nassau,  with  the  harp  and 
crown,  and  the  motto  Virtutis  Namurcencis  Pramium,  all  of  which 
distinctions  they  bear  to  this  day.  [Auvergne  (1696),  141-155  ;  Kane, 
23-25;  Kennet,  iii.  697;  London  Gazette,  29  Aug.  1695;  'Exact 
Journal,'  26;  Ralph,  ii.  604;  Smollett,  i.  257;  Tindal,  xiv.  237;  Cannon's 
'  Official  Records,'  17th  and  18th  regiments ;  Hamilton's  '  Grenadier 
Guards,'  i.  400-402.]  Aethub  Paenell. 


SPANHEIM  S   ACCOUNT   OP   THE   ENGLISH   COUET. 

EzECHiEL  Spanheim  was  bom  at  Geneva,  December  7,  1629,  and  died 
in  London,  November  14,  1710.  In  the  service  of  the  Elector-Palatine, 
Charles  Lewis,  and  afterwards  for  many  years  as  ambassador  of  the  Great 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  of  Frederick,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  he 
displayed  a  vigorous  diplomatic  activity  in  the  scenes  of  high  European 
policy.  A  valuable  witness  to  the  keenness  of  his  observation  and  the 
impartiality  of  his  description  exists  in  the  '  Relation  de  la  Cour  de 
France  '  of  the  year  1690,  which  has  recently  been  carefully  edited  by 
M.  C.  Schefer.^  But  it  has  not  hitherto  been  known  that  the  am- 
bassador also  drew  up  a  '  Relation  '  on  the  English  court.  Ranke  himself 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  though  he  has  used  Spanheim's  accounts.  No 
doubt  this  '  Portrait,'  both  in  dimensions  and  in  content,  is  inferior 
to  the  '  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  France.'  Still  in  its  characterisation  of 
queen  Anne,  in  its  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  princess  towards 
queen  Mary  and  her  consort,  in  its  picture  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  we  see  throughout  an  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  persons 

'  Relation  de  la  Cour  de  France  en  1690,  par  JEzichiel  Spanheim.  Par  M.  C. 
Sehefer  (Paris,  1882).  The  form  of  the  text  given  in  this  edition  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  as  definitive  (cf.  Kocher,  in  Sybel's  HistoriscJie  Zeitschrift,  Iv.  316).  M. 
Sehefer  had,  unfortunately,  no  knowledge  of  a  second  manuscript  in  the  Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv ;  and  an  exact  collation  of  the  four  existing  redactions  of  the  work  might 
lead  to  new  results.  In  my  opinion  Dohm's  text  (Materialien  fur  die  Statistik  und 
netiere  Staatenkunde,  iii.  163-286,  v.  1-218  ;  Lemgo,  1780,  1785)  is  based  upon  a 
draft  which  does  not  contain  Spanheim's  corrections  and  additions.  Of  the  two 
manuscripts  in  the  Geheimes  Staatsarchiv  at  Berlin,  one  (R.  94)  presents,  besides  the 
original  composition  which  is  for  the  most  part  still  recognisable,  numerous  autograph 
improvements  and  additions  by  Spanheim  ;  while  the  other  (R.  xi :  cf.  Sehefer,  I.e., 
intr.  pp.  XXXV.  xxxviii.)  is  a  fair  copy  with  less  numerous  notes  of  Spanheim's,  and 
has  the  additions,  to  which  we  have  referred  already,  incorporated  in  the  text.  Both 
copies  contain  the  Considerations  sur  la  situation  pr4sente  (Sehefer,  pp.  346-388), 
which  are  not  in  Dohm.  The  manuscript  in  M.  Schefer's  possession  contains  on  the 
one  hand — corresponding  to  the  first  Berlin  copy — autograph  additions  by  Spanheim, 
while  it  lacks  certain  pieces  (indicated  by  Sehefer,  pp.  432-444),  which  are  to  be  found 
at  least  in  part  in  the  three  other  redactions,  and  are,  moreover,  mostly  distinguished 
by  brackets  in  the  first  Berlin  manuscript.  Consequently  it  is  likely  that  M.  Schefer's 
copy  is  a  transcript  abridged  according  to  Spanheim's  choice,  and  furnished  by  him 
with  additions. 
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and  circumstances  portrayed,  together  with  a  temperate  judgment,  result- 
ing from  the  experience  of  a  long  life.  It  is  a  relation,  too,  in  which  the 
author  is  guided  by  a  conscientious  desire  for  accuracy  and  sense  of  truth. ^ 

The  '  portrait '  is  preserved  in  the  Geheimes  Staatsarchiv  at  Berlin, 
and  consists  of  thirteen  leaves  in  folio.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this,  the  only  manuscript  known  to  exist,  contains  the  work  in  its  entirety, 
In  one  place  (p.  764),  Spanheim  mentions  a  section  dealing  with  the  queen's 
relations  with  foreign  ambassadors,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
account,  too,  ends  without  any  appropriate  conclusion.  And  yet  the 
character  of  the  manuscript — a  fair  copy  with  autograph  additions  and 
corrections  by  the  ambassador — does  not  permit  the  assumption  that  it  is 
a  fragment. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  *  Eelation '  we  have  more  exact  information  than 
in  regard  to  that  of  the  year  1690.  On  August  7,  1704,  an  order  of  king 
Frederick  I  was  addressed  to  Spanheim  with  these  instructions  : — Al- 
dieweil  Wir  aucTi  von  der  jetzigen  Konigin  von  England  Persohn,  natural 
und  qualitdten  gem  genaue  Nachricht  haben  mogten  und  Jhr  vor  Zeiten 
von  dem  Konige  in  Frankreich  und  dehnen  vornehmsten  Persohnen  seines 
Hauses  und  Hoffes  dergleichen  woll  eingerichtete  Portraite  gemacht  und 
iibergeben  habet,  so  wollt  Jhr  aucTi  eins  von  gedachter  Konigin  zu  Pajpir 
bringen.  On  the  -^  August  Spanheim  reports  :  Gomme  d'un  coU,  Sire, 
je  me  trouve  bien  glorieux  du  Umoignage  avantageux  qu'il  luy  plaist  de 
rendre  aux  Portraits  surmentionnes  du  Boy  de  France  et  des  Personnes  de 
sa  Maison,  je  ne  pourrai  de  V autre  que  m'acquitter  avec  autant  de  zele, 
de  promtitude  et  de  confiance  de  celuy,  qu'Elle  desire  que  je  fasse  de  cette 
Heine.  C'est  aussi  a  quoy  je  ne  manquerai  pas  de  travailler  incessem- 
ment.  On  October  10  follows  the  king's  acknowledgment :  Das  portrait 
so  Jhr  von  I.  M.  gemacht  und  Uns  eingesandt,  hat  die  estime  so  Wir  vor 
diselbe  jeder  Zeit  gehabt,  nicht  loenig  bei  Uns  vermehrt  und  finden  Wi/r 
selbiges  sehr  woll  eingerichtet. 

After  the  example  of  M.  Schefer  we  give  the  text  word  for  word, 
retaining  all  peculiarities  of  language  as  well  as  the  punctuation  corrected 
by  Spanheim  himself.  R.  Doebner. 

Berlin. 

Portrait  de  la  Beine  dAngleterre. 

Vostre  Majesty  m'ayant  ordonn6  de  luy  faire  le  Portrait  de  la  Eeine 
d'Angleterre  aujourd'huy  regnante,  le  plus  naif  et  le  plus  ressemblant, 
qu'il  se  pourroit,  je  ne  puis  que  tascher  a  m'en  aquitter,  avec  toute 
I'attention  et  la  soumission  requise.  Ce  qui  ne  pourra  que  donner  lieu  ^  la 
representer  dans  la  constitution  de  sa  personne  ;  dans  ses  qualites  et 
ses  inclinations,  et  ainsi  ^  le  veritable  caractere  de  son  esprit ;  dans  sa 
conduite  domestique,  ou  a  I'egard  du  gouvernement  et  des  affaires ;  dans 
la  consideration  de  ses  Ministres,  a  qui  Elle  s'en  rapporte  le  plus,"*  et  qui 
ont  le  plus  de  part  a  sa  confidence  et  k  son  estime  ;  ou  des  Dames,  en 
qui  Elle  a  le  plus  de  creance  ;  enfin  dans  ce  qui  peut  regarder  I'estat 
present  de  sa  Cour,  et  particulierement  par  rapport  aux  Ministres  strangers, 
qui  y  sont  envoy 6s.     II  y  a  quelques  autres  circonstances  a  I'egard  de  sa 

*  Compare  the  preface  to  the  Relation  of  1690,  Schefer,  I.e.,  intr.  p.  xxxv. 
'  Ainsi  added  by  Spanheim. 

*  Spanheim  has  corrected  le  pltis  instead  of  davantage. 
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naissance,  de  son  dge,  et  de  son  estat  precedent  en  quality  de  Princesse  de 
Dennemarc,  qu'il  sera  a  propos  de  toucher  icy  par  avance  et  sommaire- 
ment. 

De  la  Beine  d'Angleterre,  avant  son  avenement  d  la  Couronne,  de  sa 
naissance,  et  de  la  Duchesse  d'Yorc  sa  Mere. 

La  Keine  d'Angleterre  aujourdhuy  regnante,  est  nee  le  26  Fevrier 
en  1666,  suivant  le  Calendrier  d'Angleterre,  qui  ne  commence  I'annee 
qu'au  25  de  Mars,  oti  en  1667,  suivant  le  Calendrier  de  dela  la  mer.  EUe 
est  fiUe,  comme  on  scait,  du  feu  Eoy  Jacques  II,  alors  Due  d'Yorck, 
appellee  la  Princesse  Anne,  et  scaur  cadette  de  son  aisnee,  la  Princesse 
Marie,  en  suite  Princesse  d'Orange,  et  depuis  Eeine  d'Angleterre  avec  le 
feu  Eoy  Guillaume  son  Epoux.  Lcur  Mere  etoit  feu  la  Duchesse  d'Yorck, 
Anne  Hyde,  premiere  femme  de  ce  Luc,  fiUe  du  Chancelier  d'Angleterre 
Clarendon  que  ce  mesme  Due  frere  tin  Eoy  Charles  II  avoit  epousee 
secretement,  durant  leur  retraite  dans  les  pays  etrangers,  du  vivant  de 
Cromvel.  II  declara  son  mariage  apres  le  retablissement  du  dit  Eoy  son 
frere  sur  le  Throne  d'Angleterre,  en  I'annee  1660.  Quant  au  Chancelier 
d'Angleterre,  Comte  Clarendon,  Pere  de  la  Duchesse,  il  etoit  ne  d'une 
condition  de  simple  Gentilhomme,  appelle  Henry  Heyden,  Docteur  aux 
Loix  de  sa  profession,  et  qui  sous  le  regne  de  Charles  I  s'estoit  attache 
au  parti  de  la  Cour,  dans  le  long  Parlement  qu'il  y  eut,  et  en  soutint  les 
interets  dans  ia  Chamhre  des  Communes,  dont  il  estoit  membre.  Comme 
il  suivit  Charles  II,  alors  Prince  de  Gales  dans  sa  retraitte,  hors  d'Angle- 
terre, il  y  demeura  attache  a  sa  personne,  et  a  son  service,  et  comme  son 
principal  Conseiller,  en  fut  declare  Chancelier.  Apres  le  retablissement 
du  dit  Charles  II  sur  le  Throne,  il  fut  conserve  ou  etabH  dans  la  dite 
charge  de  Chancelier  d'Angleterre  ;  cree  Mylord  Baron  en  la  mesme  annee 
1660  et  Comte  I'annee  suivante  1661.  Le  mariage  de  sa  fille  avec  le  Due 
de  Yorck,  le  presomptif  heritier  de  la  couronne  [veu  le  peu  d'apparence  que 
le  Eoy  Charles  II  vint  a  avoir  des  enfans  de  la  Eeine  son  epouse,  et  encore 
vivante  en  Portugal]  et  ainsi  a  pouvoir  devenir  Eeine  d'Angleterre,  ne 
manqua  pas  d'attirer  I'envie  et  le  blame  contre  le  dit  Chancelier.  A  quoy 
servit  de  pretexte  ou  de  fondement,  le  mariage  du  Eoy  avec  une  Princesse 
Cd,tholique  Eomaine  et  sterile,  comme  estant  ^  procure  a  dessein  d'en 
favoriser  I'elevation  de  sa  fille  a  la  qualite  susdite  de  Eeine ;  et  ensuite 
la  vente  de  Dunquerque  a  la  France,  pour  quatre  milHons  de  livres  de 
France,  et  qu'on  attribuoit  aux  conseils  du  dit  Chancelier,  comme  alors  le 
premier  et  plus  accredits  Ministre  du  Eoy  Charles  II.  Le  dit  Eoy  s'etant 
degoust^  dans  la  suite  de  ce  Ministre  ;  et  entr'autres  ayant  S9eu  qu'il 
auroit  sous  main  porte  une  Dame,^  que  le  Eoy  aimoit,  a  preferer  le  parti 
d'epous6r  secretement  le  Due  de  Eichemont,  un  des  premiers  Seigneurs 
du  Eoyaume,  k  celuy  d'estre  sa  Maistresse,  il  abandonna  le  dit  Chan- 
celier a  la  haine,  ou  envie  de  ses  ennemis.  Ce  qui  donna  lieu  a  ce  Mini- 
stre de  chercher  sa  seurete  hors  du  Eoyaume,  et  a  se  retirer  en  France, 
on  il  est  mort.   II  laissa  deux  fils  en  Angleterre,  tous  deux  encore  en  vie  ; 

*  Estant,  added  by  Spanheim. 

•  Marginal  note  by  Spanheim  :  C'estoit  une  Demoiselle  nommie  Marie  Sheart  et  gut 
est  morte  seulement  (?)  icy  a,  Londres  depuis  peu  de  moy  en  ga. 
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I'un  qui  porte  son  titre  de  Comte  de  Clarendon  ;  et  I'autre,  celuy  de  Comte 
de  Kochester,  a  quoy  il  a  este  eleve  par  le  feu  Eoy  Charles,  en  1682. 

Pour  la  Duchesse  d'Yorck  Mere  de  la  feu  Eeine  Marie,  et  de  la  Eeine 
Anne  regnante,  elle  mourut  sans  avoir  laisse  dautres  enfans  ni  ainsi 
aucun  fills  masle,  Elle  se  declara  Catholique  Romaine  au  liet  de  sa  mort, 
y  ayant  este  portee,  comme  on  peut  croire,  par  le  Due  son  Epoux  ;  et  qui 
depuis  qu'il  s'est  retire  en  France,  et  peu  de  terns  avant  sa  mort,  y  fit 
imprimer  les  circonstances  de  cette  declaration  de  feu  la  dite  Duchesse 
son  Epouse,  de  mesme  que  ^  celle  du  feu  Roy  Charles  II  son  frere,  faite 
pareillement  avant  su  mort. 

De  ^education  de  cette  Princesse  et  de  son  manage  avec  le  Prince 

de  Dannemarc. 

La  Princesse  Anne  fut  elevee  avec  la  Princesse  Marie  son  aisn^e  au 
Cokpit,  qui  est  considere  comme  une  partie  de  Whitehall,  regardant  sur 
le  Pare  de  S.  Jemes,  et  dans  le  mesme  appartement,  qui  m'y  fut  assigne 
a  mon  defrayement,  ensuite  de  mon  entree  publique  a  Londres,  en  qualite 
d'Ambassadeur  Extraordinaire  de  V""^  Majeste.^  L'educatiou  de  ces 
deux  Princesses  se  fit  avec  peu  de  pompe,  et  sous  la  conduite  de  leurs 
Gouvernantes.  J'y  eus  I'honneur  d'en  avoir  audiance,  en  mon  premier 
envoy  en  Angleterre  en  1675  ^  de  la  part  du  feu  Electeur  Palatin  Charles 
Louys.  La  Princesse  Marie  estant  mariee  I'annee  1677,^°  avec  le  Prince 
d'Orange  son  cousin  germain,  et  depuis  Roy  d'Angleterre  Guillaume  III, 
la  Princesse  Anne  resta  au  dit  Cokpit  jusques  en  1683,^^  qu'EUe  fust 
mariee  avec  le  Prince  George  de  Dennemarc.  Ce  mariage  fut  mis  sur  le 
tapis  et  negotie  par  la  France,  qui  etoit  alors  dans  une  grande  liaison  avec 
le  Dennemarc,  de  meme  '^  qu'avec  le  Due  d'York.  Comme  j'estois  alors 
Envoye  de  la  part  de  feu  Sa  Serenissimete  Eleetorale  de  glorieuse 
memoire  en  la  dite  Cour  de  France,  je  me  souviens  que  feu  le  Marquis  de 
Croissy,  alors  Ministre  et  Secretaire  d'Estat  des  affaires  etrangeres,  en  fit 
confidence  a  I'Envoye  de  Dennemarc,  qui  est  encore  en  la  dite  Cour,  Mr. 
de  Meyercroon.  Sur  quoy  je  dirai  que  comme  j'avois  est6  renvoy6  en 
Angleterre  en  1678,  et  oii  je  restai  jusques  au  commencement  de  1680, 
que  je  fus  Envoye  en  France  de  la  part  de  feu  Sa  Serenissimete  Eleetorale 
(apres  avoir  deja  este  substitue  par  ses  ordres  au  Comte,  alors  Baron  de 
Schwerin,  son  Envoye  en  Angleterre)  aussi  durant  mon  dit  sejour  a 
Londres  plusieurs  y  avoient  en  veue  de  marier  la  dite  Princesse  Anne  avec 
le  Prince  d'Hanovre  I'aisne,  aujourdhuy  Electeur  de  Brunswic,'^  dailleurs 
fils  d'une  Princesse  ^*  du  Sang  d'Angleterre,  et  appellee  depuis  a  la  suc- 
cession a  la  Couronne.  Et  comme  on  s9avoit  que  j'avois  I'honneur  d'estre 
en  quelque  commerce  de  lettres  avec  la  dite  Serenissime  Princesse  sa 
Mere,  je  fus  requis  de  quelques  personnes  de  consideration  en  la  Cour 
d'Angleterre,  de  luy  en  eerire,  et  a  ce  que  le  Prince  son  fils  fut  envoye  en 
Angleterre  a  ce  sujet,  pour  s'y  faire  connoistre.  Et  sur  ce  que  je  pris  une 
fois  la  liberte  de  luy  toucher  quelque  chose  en  passant,  dans  une  de  mes 
lettres,  de  ce  qu'on  m'en  insinuoit  a  Londres,  la  dite  Altesse,  aujourdhuy 

'  Que  added  by  Spanheim.  «  1702. 

*  Corrected  by  Spanheim  out  of  '  1685,'  as  it  seems.  '"  Nov.  4. 

"  Aug.  7.  '-  De  tneme  .  .  .  York,  marginal  note  by  Spanheim. 

"  George  Lewis,  afterwards  King  George  I  of  England.      '^  The  Electress  Sophia. 
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Electrice  de  Brunswic  me  fit  connoistre  par  sa  reponse,  qu'on  n'y  estoit 
gueres  dispose  a  Hanovre,  et  entr'autres  veu  la  naissance  de  la  Princesse 
Anne  du  coste  de  sa  Mere,  nee  d'une  famille  fort  mediocre.  Aussi  ce 
mesme  Prince  son  fils,  que  j'eus  I'honneur  de  trouver  a  Paris  a  mon 
arrived  en  1680,  estant  passe  de  la  en  Angleterre,  sur  la  fin  de  la  mesme 
annee,  y  temoigna  pen  d'attention  a  un  mariage  avec  la  dite  Princesse ; 
et  en  partit  en  sorte  qu'on  jugeoit  bien,  qu'il  n'auroit  pas  lieu ;  et  ce  que 
la  dite  Princesse  Anne,  a  ce  qui  m'a  est6  dit  plus  d'une  fois,  et  d'assez 
bon  lieu  n'auroit  pas  oubli6.  Ce  qui  apres  tout  donna  occasion  a  la  Cour  de 
France,  de  songer  en  suite  a  I'^tablissement  de  cette  Princesse,  et  pour  au 
besoin  entraverser  en  Angleterre  les  pretensions  ou  le  parti,  que  le  Prince 
d'Orange,  Mari  de  la  Princesse  aisn^e,  pourroit  y  avoir,  et  centre  lequel 
on  estoit  fort  prevenu  en  la  dite  Cour.  La  Princesse  Anne,  depuis  son 
mariage,  vecut  en  grande  concorde  et  union  avec  le  Prince  son  Epoux. 
II  s'y  trouva  mesme  quelque  conformity  d'humeur,  a  aimer  plustot  le 
particulier  et  la  retraite,  que  le  grand  monde,  et  les  divertissemens  d'eclat. 
Lors  que  je  fus  envoye  en  Angleterre  en  1685  a  faire  les  complimens  au 
Eoy  Jaques  son  Pere,  sur  son  avenement  a  la  Couronne,  EUe  avoit  pour  sa 
Dame  d'honneur  la  Comtesse  de  Clarendon,  Dame  de  merite,  et  de  vertu, 
et  femme  du  frere  aisne  de  feu  la  Duchesse  sa  Mere. 

De  la  naissance  du  Due  de  Glocester  son  Fils. 

Cette  Princesse  vint  a  estre  plusieurs  fois  enceinte,  mais  sans  porter 
sesenfans  a  terme,  et  ainsi  a  faire  des  fausses  couches,  jusques  au  nombre 
de  quatorze.  Ce  ne  fut  qu'au  mois  de  Juillet  de  I'annee  1689,  et  ainsi 
apres  la  revolution,  qu'Elle  accoucha  a  Hamptoncourt,  d'un  Prince  en 
1689  rest6  en  vie,  appelle  du  nom  du  Due  de  Glocester  et  qui  a  vescu 
jusques  a  I'annee  1700,^''  qu'il  mourut  a  Windsor,  age  de  onze  annees  et 
quelques  mois. 

De  la  Bevolution  arrivee  en  Angleterre,  et  du  parti  qu'Elle  prit  avec  le 
Prince  son  Epoux. 

La  Eeine  d' Angleterre, ^^  Epouse  du  Eoy  Jaques,  Catholique 
Eomaine,  et  nee  Princesse  de  la  Maison  du  Due  de  Modene  en  Italie,  se 
trouvoit  aussi  sans  enfans,  jusques  a  la  mesme  annee  1688,  qu'on  la 
publia  enceinte,  et  estant  venue  a  terme  d'accouclier,  d'estre  heureuse- 
ment  delivree  d'un  Prince,  appelle  suivant  la  coustume  des  Heritiers  de 
la  Couronne,  du  nom  de  Prince  de  Gales.  Je  n'entrerai  pas  icy  dans  la 
discussion  de  la  verite,  ou  supposition  de  cette  naissance  ;  ce  qui  ne 
regarde  pas  le  sujet,  dont  V*"®  Maj*®  m'a  commande  de  luy  rendre  compte. 
Je  dirai  seulement  par  rapport  k  la  Princesse  de  Danemarc,  que  s'estant 
trouve6  aux  Bains  de  Bath  au  temps  de  la  naissance  veritable  ou  pretendue 
de  ce  Prince  de  Gales,  Elle  fut  prevenue  qu'il  y  avoit  du  mystere  et  du 
manege  dans  la  naissance  de  ce  pr6tendu  Frere,  et  contribua  a  affermir 
la  Princesse  d'Orange  sa  soeur  dans  la  mesme  creance.  En  sorte  que  des 
I'arrivee  du  Prince  d'Orange  en  Angleterre  en  Novembre  1688,  Elle  prit 
le  parti  de  se  laisser  enlever  par  I'Evesque  de  Londres,  qui  avoit  est6 
autrefois  Capitaine  de  Cavalerie,  et  peu  affectionn^  au  Eoy  Jaques ;   et 

'«  The  MS.  has  1670,  cf.  pag.  771.  '"  Mary  Beatrix  Eleonora. 
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que  le  Prince  de  Dennemarc  prit  aussi  celuy,i'^  de  quitter  le  Eoy  son  Beau 
Pere,  et  se  rendre  vers  le  Prince  d'Orange. 

La  revolution  d'Angleterre  6tant  ensuite  arrivee,  par  la  retraite  du 
Eoy  Jaques  en  France,  pr6ced6  d6ja  auparavant  de  celuy  de  son  Epouse 
et  du  pr^tendu  Prince  de  Gales  ;  et  le  Prince  d'Orange  et  la  Princesse 
Marie  son  Epouse  declares  Eoy  et  Eeine  d'Angleterre,  en  Fevrier  1689,  la 
dite  Princesse  passa  de  la  Haye  ou  Elle  estoit  restee  jusques  la  en  Angle- 
terre.  Ce  qui  donna  lieu  k  I'entrevue  des  deux  soeurs,  qui  ne  s'estoit 
pas  fait  '^  depuis  douze  ann^es,  qui  fut  celle  du  Mariage  de  la  Princesse 
d'Orange  en  1677. 

D'une  desunion  arriv&e  entre  le  feu  Boy  et  Beine  d'Angleterre  et  entre 

la  dite  Princesse. 

Le  Prince  et  la  Princesse  de  Danemarc  v^curent  depuis  dans  une 
assez  grande  dependance  du  nouveau  Eoy  et  Eeine  jusques  a  une  desunion, 
qui  arriva  entre  les  deux  Soeurs,  h,  I'occasion  de  la  Dame  d'honneur  de  la 
Princesse.  C'estoit  la  Comtesse,  aujourd'huy  Duchesse  de  Marlborough, 
dont  il  y  aura  lieu  de  parler  cy-apres.  Je  me  contenterai  de  dire  icy,  que 
cette  Dame  avant  son  Mariage  avoit  este  fiUe  d'honneur  de  la  Princesse, 
et  pris  des  lors  un  grand  ascendant  sur  son  esprit :  Qu'ayant  Spouse  en 
suite  Mylord  Churchill,  aujourd'huy  Due  de  Marlborough,  qui  estoit  en 
grande  faveur  aupres  du  Eoy  Jaques,  tant  par  son  merite,  que  pour  estre 
frere  de  la  maitresse  de  ce  Eoy,^^  Elle  fut  faite  premiere  Dame  d'honneur 
de  la  dite  Princesse.  Ce  qui  ayant  augmente  sa  consideration  et  son  credit 
sur  I'esprit  de  sa  maistresse,  en  sorte  qu'il  paroissoit  qu'Elle  s'en  laissoit 
entierement  gouverner,  donna  lieu  au  Eoy  et  a  la  Eeine,  qui  le  ^°  voyoient 
avec  deplaisir,  et  en  craignirent  les  suites,  de  desirer  de  la  Princesse, 
qu'Elle  congediast  sa  dite  Dame  d'honneur,  et  en  prit  une  autre  a  sa  place. 
Mais  quelque  instance,  qui  luy  en  fut  faite  de  leur  part,  Elle  ne  voulut 
point  y  donner  lieu ;  et  prefera  de  s'exposer  a  leur  disgrace,  et  a  tout  le 
ressentiment,  qu'ils  en  auroient.  Ce  qui  alia  aussi  si  loin,  qu'on  osta 
les  Gardes  a  la  dite  Princesse,  qu'Elle  se  crut  obligee  d'abandonner  son 
logement  h>  la  Maison  Eoyale  de  S.  Jemes,  et  de  se  loger  avec  ^^  le  Prince 
son  Epoux  dans  une  maison  particuliere,  et  occupe^  aujourd'huy  par  le 
Due  Devonshire.  Elle  ^^  demeura  aussi  quelque  temps  dans  une  maison 
de  campagne,  a  quelques  milles  de  Londres,  qu'on  appelle  Sion,  et  qui 
appartient  au  Due  de  Sommerset.  Cette  desunion  dura  deux  ann^es 
entieres,  sans  que  les  deux  soeurs,  la  Eeine,  quoy  que  demeurant  h, 
Londres,  et  la  Princesse  se  soient  veues  depuis,  ni  mesme  h.  la  maladie  de 
la  Eeine  dont  Elle  mourut.  Ce  qui  estoit  arriv6,  depuis  que  la  Eeine  estant 
alle  visiter  la  Princesse  sa  soeur,  attaquee  ^^  d'une  assez  grande  maladie, 
en  suite  d'une  fausse  couche,  et  luy  parlant  encore  d'oster  la  Comtesse  de 
Marlborough   d'aupres   d'EUe,   la  Princesse  luy   auroit   dit,   que    si  la 

"  Celuy  written  by  Spanheim  instead  of  la  parti. 
"*  Corrected  by  Spanheim  instead  of  s'etoient  pas  veues. 

'*  After  Eoy  the  MS.  has  et  duquel  il  y  aura  lieu  aussi  de  parler  dans  la  suite 
blotted  out. 

^  Le  altered  from  la.  *'  Avec  le  Prince  son  Epovac,  addition  of  Spanheim 

^^  Elle  .  .  .  Sommerset  marginal  addition  by  Spanheim. 
'"'  Altered  from  dans  une. 
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Eeine  ne  venoit  la  voir,  que  pour  luy  parler  contre  la  dite  Dame,  Elle 
pourroit  se  dispenser  de  revenir  une  autre  fois,  et  en  se  tournant  '•*''  en 
mesme  temps,  h  ce  qu'on  ajoute,  de  I'autre  cost6  de  son  liet. 

De  sa  conduite  depuis  la  mort  de  la  Beine  sa  soeur  et  jusques  d  celle 

du  feu  Boy. 

Apres  la  mort  de  la  Eeine  arrived  en  1695,  le  Prince  et  la  Princesse 
eurent  permission  du  feu  Eoy  de  reprendre  leur  logement  au  Palais  de 
S.  Jemes.  lis  y  ont  v^cu  jusques  k  sa  mort^'^  dans  une  grande  tranquillite, 
sans  beaucoup  d'eclat,  avec  une  Cour  assez  mediocre,  et  sans  avoir  ni 
pretendre  quelque  part  dans  le  gouvernment,  ou  en  avoir  aucune  dans  la 
confidence  du  feu  Eoy,  qui  visitoit  rarement  la  Princesse,  et  ne  donnoit 
aussi  gueres  lieu  au  Prince  de  I'entretenir.  II  est  difficile,  s'il  m'est 
permis  de  dire,  avec  tout  le  respect  deu  a  la  m^moire  du  feu  Eoy,  de 
donner  bonne  raison  de  cette  froideur  et  indifference,  dont  on  voyoit  qu'il 
usoit  en  leur  endroit ;  quoy  que  la  dite  Princesse  sa  belle  soeur  deut 
beriter  de  ^^  ses  trois  couronnes  apres  sa  mort,  que  la  constitution  infirme  du 
mesme  Eoy  faisoit  ^^  craindre  que  cela  n'arrivast  bien  tost ;  et  ainsi  ce  qui 
auroit  pu  ce  semble  donner  lieu,  a  en  t^moigner  plus  de  consideration 
etre  dailleurs  veu  que  la  dite  Princesse  et  le  Prince  vivoient  ^^  dans  une 
espece  de  retraite,  quoy  que  dans  une  grande  ville,  et  avec  une  conduite, 
qui  ne  pouvoit  pas  donner  le  moindre  ombrage.  II  y  eut  une  occasion  en 
la  derniere  annee  de  la  mort  du  Eoy,  qui  put  contribuer  a  cette  froideur. 
C'est  qu'ayant  este  adverti,  que  la  Princesse  auroit  receu  une  lettre  du 
Eoy  Jaques  son  Pere,  sans  en  parler,  ou  la  produire,  il  I'alla  trouver  pour 
luy  demander  a  la  voir.  Ce  qu'Elle  auroit  evite,  en  avouant  de  I'avoir  receu, 
mais  de  I'avoir  brusle.  Le  feu  Eoy  en  auroit  aussi  parle,  et  en  des  termes 
assez  forts,  a  la  Comtesse  de  Marlborough,  dont  la  soeur,  Ducbesse  de 
Tirconnel,^^  (qui  a  eu  permission  sous  ce  Eegne,  de  retourner  en  Irlande,  et 
vient  d'en  faire  un  tour  icy  a  Londres)  estoit  alors  Dame  d'honneur  a 
S.  Germain  de  la  Eeine  Epouse  du  Eoy  Jaques.  Le  Prince  de  Danemarc 
estant  venu  a  Kinsington  pour  voir  le  Eoy  dans  les  derniers  jours  de  sa 
maladie,  et  qu'on  craignoit,  ce  qui  en  arriva ;  ii  peine  luy  donna-t-on  lieu 
d'entrer  dans  la  Cbambre  du  Eoy,  et  luy  faisant  connoistre  qu'il  feroit  bien 
de  n'y  gueres  rester  ;  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  fit  presque  qu'y  entrer,  et  sortir, 
Pour  la  Princesse,  Elle  temoigna  aussi  d'avoir  dessein  de  se  rendre  k 
Kinsington,  et  en  tout  cas  qu'Elle  resteroit  dans  I'Anticbambre. 

De  son  avenement  a  la  Couronne. 

La  mort  dufeu  Eoy,  arivee^''  en  6ffet  au  dit  Kinsington,  un  Dimanche 
matin  y\  Mars  1702,  donna  lieu  h  voir  la  Princesse  de  Dennemarc  re- 
connue  en  mesme  temps  Eeine  des  trois  Eoyaumes ;  proclamee  telle 
solemnellement  par  la  ville  de  Londres  des  le  mesme  jour  apres  midy ;  et 
complimentee  en  cette  quality  de  la  part  des  deux  Chambres  du  Parlement, 

"^  Thus  corrected  by  Spanheim  instead  of  trouvant. 

**  Spanheim  has  corrected  la  mort  du  feu  Roy. 

**  De  marginal  note  by  Spanheim.  2'  Faisoit  corrected  by  Spanheim. 

**  Vivoient  corrected  by  Spanheim  instead  of  vecussent. 

*'  Qui  .  .  .  Londres  and  Tirconnel  by  Spanheim. 

*•  Corrected  by  Spanheim  instead  of  estant  en  iffet  arrivie. 
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qui  s'estoient  1^  dessus  assemblees  extraordinairement  le  mesme  jour  ;  et 
du  Maire  et  des  Echevins  de  la  ville  de  Londres. 

Je  n'ay  pu  que  toucher  en  premier  lieu  et  sommairement  les  cir- 
constances  susdites,  quoy  que  dailleurs  assez  connues  qui  regardent  la 
persoime  de  la  Eeine,  en  quality  de  Princesse  Anne  et  en  suite  de  Princesse 
de  Dennemarc,  avant  son  avenement  a  la  Couronne.  II  s'agit  maintenant 
de  la  considerer  depuis  qu'Elle  est  montee  sur  le  Throne  de  trois  Eoyaumes, 
abandonnes  par  le  feu  Eoy  Jaques  II  son  Pere.  Et  k  ce  sujet  il  y  aura 
lieu  de  reflechir  sur  les  considerations,  que  j'ay  allegue^s  des  I'entre^  de 
cet  Ecrit ;  a  S9avoir,  de  la  constitution  de  sa  Personne,  de  ses  qualites,  et 
inclinations,  et  ainsi  du  veritable  caractere  de  son  Esprit  et  de  son  naturel ; 
de  sa  conduite  dans  le  domestique,  et  a  I'egard  du  gouvemement  et  des 
afEJaires ;  des  Ministres,  ou  dailleurs  des  Dames,  qui  ont  le  plus  de  part  en 
sa  confidence,  et^'  en  son  amiti^,  et  ainsi  les  plus  accreditees  et  autorisees 
aupres  d'Elle,  enfin  de  I'estat  present  de  sa  Cour,  particulierement  par 
rapport  aux  Ministres  etrangers  qui  y  sent  envoyes. 

De  la  constitution  de  sa  ;personneP 

La  Keine  seroit  d'assez  belle  taille,  hors  qu'Elle  est  accompagned  de 
trop  d'embonpoint ;  bien  prise  au  reste  en  sa  personne  ;  les  cheveux  noirs, 
les  yeux  bleuds,  le  nez,  la  bouche,  la  gorge,  les  bras  et  les  mains  belles. 
Le  teint  du  visage  est  souvent  brouille,  et  accompagnd  de  quelques 
boutons.  Son  air  est  naturellement  serieux,  mais  dailleurs  qu'Elle  prend 
k  tasche  de  rendre  affable  et  gracieux  envers  les  personnes,  qui  ont  I'honneur 
de  I'aborder,  ou  qu'Elle  honore  de  son  entretien ;  et  en  quoy  Elle  conserve 
tous  les  differens  egards,  que  le  rang,  ou  le  merite  des  personnes  peut 
demander.  Elle  est  fort  propre  en  ses  ajustemens,  quoy  que  sans  affec- 
tation, recherchant  plus  la  bienseance  et  le  bon  goust,  que  I'eclat  et 
I'ostentation.  Aussi  ne  porte  Elle  pas  d'autres  joyaux  sur  Elle,  hors  des 
occasions  extraordinaires  de  ceremonie,  que  ceux  qui  accompagnent  le 
S.  George,  qu'Elle  porte  attache  k  lui  ruban  bleu  au  haut  de  son  corps 
de  jupe,  et  comme  en  place  d'agraphe  de  diamans.  Sa  coiffure  est 
fort  naturelle,  et  son  maintien  agreable.  Son  temperamment  paroist 
assez  robuste,  hors  le  malheur  qu'Elle  a  eu  de  faire  tant  de  fausses 
couches ;  et  que  depuis  quelques  amiees,  Elle  se  trouve  sujette  a  des 
atteintes  de  goute  a  la  main  et  aux  genoux,^^  quoy  que  sans  grande  douleur, 
et  qui  I'obligent  seulement  a  garder  la  chambre.  Elle  y  a  cherche  du 
soulagement  ces  deux  anneds  passees  par  I'usage  des  eaux  chaudes  de 
Bath,  qu'Elle  y  est  alle  boire  vers  I'Automne,  et  dont  Elle  a  creu  de  s'estre 
bien  trouvd.  Elle  est  sobre  dailleurs  dans  son  manger  et  dans  sa  boisson  ; 
bien  qu'on  ait  debits  quelque  fois  dans  les  pays  strangers  et  a  tort, 
comme  si  Elle  avoit  du  penchant  a  des  exces  a  boire,  et  qui  auroient 
contribu6  a  ses  fausses  couches,  et  a  ses  atteintes  de  goute.  Enfin  il  y  a 
lieu  de  juger  par  sa  constitution,  qu'Elle  peut  encore  remplir  une  longue 
carriere,  avant  que  de  donner  lieu  h,  un  successeur ;  a  moins  que  ses 
acc6s  de  goute  ne  devinssent  plus  frequens,  et  plus  facheux,  qu'ils  n'ont 
6t6  jusques  icy. 

*'  Et  added  by  Spanheim.  ^'-  This  title  is  not  by  Spanheim. 

*^  Altered  from  pieds. 
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De  ses  qualiUs  et  inclinations. 

A  regard  de  ses  qualites  personnelles,  et  de  ses  inclinations  on  pent 
dire,  qu'EUe  a  naturellement  dans  I'Anie  de  la  bonte,  de  la  douceur,  de  la 
retenue,  de  la  franchise,  et  de  I'honnestete,  si  on  peut  se  servir  de  ce 
dernier  mot,  en  parlant  ^*  d'une  grande  Eeine.  Je  ^^  dois  ajouter  qu'en 
premier  lieu,  Elle  a  beaucoup  d'attachement  k  la  Eeligion ;  h,  assister 
r^gulierement  tous  les  jours  aux  exercices  de  devotion  de  I'Eglise  Anglicane ; 
et  k  communier  tous  les  premiers  Dimancbes  de  cbaque  mois.  Qu'ainsi 
Elle  est  ennemie  de  toute  profanation  et  de  libertinage  en  matiere  de 
Religion,  ou  autrement :  qu'EUe  n'est  pas  moins  bonne  Femme,  que  bonne 
Chrestienne,  ayant  toujours  v6cu,  comme  il  a  deja  est^  remarque,  dans 
une  grande  Union  avec  le  Prince  son  Epoux  ;  et  qui  continue  avec  la  mesme 
force  et  sur  le  mesme  pied,  que  lorsqu'EUe  n'estoit  que  Princesse,  gar- 
dant  ^^  toujours  pour  luy  les  memes  egards  :  en  sorte  qu'ils  sont  comme 
inseparables,  et  se  trouvent  toujours  dans  un  mesme  lieu.  C'est  dont  Elle 
a  encore  donne  des  marques,  depuis  qu'EUe  est  Reine,  assez  eclatantes  et 
assez  publiques,  en  faisant  donner  la  charge  de  Grand  Admiral,  la  plus 
considerable  en  Angleterre,  et  surtout  dans  le  temps  d'une  grande  guerre 
et  d'aussi  grosses  flotes  sur  pied,  dailleurs  en  portant  le  Parlement  a  luy 
assigner  une  aussi  grosse  pension,  que  celle  de  '^  Livres  Sterl.  annuels  en 
cas  qu'il  vienne  a  survivre  a  la  Eeine.  On  peut  juger  que  la  conformite 
d'humeur  et  d'inclination  a  aimer  plus  le  particulier  et  la  retraite,  que  le 
grand  monde,  y  contribue.  Aussi  n'y  a-t-il,  que  certains  jours  dans  la 
semaine,  ou  la  Reine  a  coustume  de  se  rendre  visible,  et  de  tenir  cercle ; 
et  au  reste  ^^  ne  donne  gueres  lieu  au  spectacles  et  aux  divertissemens 
publics  de  danse,  de  musique,  ou  de  comedie,  qu'en  des  jours  extraordi- 
naires,  et  qui  y  sont  comme  destines  par  la  coustume.  Elle  a  aime  autre- 
fois la  danse  et  la  musique  :  dansoit  Elle  mesme  avec  beaucoup  de  justesse  ; 
mais  y  a  renonce  depuis  qu'Elle  a  commence  a  grossir,  et  avoir  des 
atteintes  de  goute.  Les  divertissemens  dailleurs  se  sont  rendus  moins 
frequens  k  sa  Cour,  et  n'estant  encore  que  Princesse  de  Dennemarc  depuis 
la  mort  du  Due  de  Glocester  son  Fils,  et  qui  devoit  estre  son  successeur  k 
la  couronne.  En  sorte  que  ces  divertissemens  ordinaires  icy  k  Londres 
se  reduisent  au  jeu  de  la  Bassette,  a  quoy  Elle  donne  lieu  les  soirees 
destine^s  k  tenir  Cercle. 

Ce  que  je  viens  de  dire  fait  au  reste,  que  pour  une  cour  telle  que 
celle  d' Angleterre,  et  dans  une  aussi  grande  ville,  et  remplie,  surtout 
I'hyver,  de  personnes  de  quality  des  deux  sexes,  comme  de  Mylords, 
Pairs  ^^  ou  Pairesses  du  Royaume,  elle  ne  repond  pas,  quand  on  la  voit,  a 
I'attente  des  etrangers,  ni  a  I'inclination  de  la  Nation,  qui  voudroit  la  voir 
ordinairement  plus  grosse,  et  oii  il  y  eut  plus  d'^clat  et  de  divertissement. 
A  3^  quoy  contribue  d'ailleurs  le  s6jour  que  la  Eeine  fait  tout  I'Est^,  et 

'*  Corrected  by  Spanheim  instead  of  a  Vigard. 

^  Je  dois  ajouter  qu'en,  marginal  note  of  Spanheim  instead  of  Qu'en  of  the  text. 
^  Oardant  .  .  .  6gards  marginal  note  by  Spanheim. 
'^  Au  reste  by  Spanheim  instead  of  que  dailleurs  Elle. 
^  Pairs  ou  Pairesses  du  Royaume  added  by  Spanheim. 

^  A  quoy  le  .  .  .  que  la  Eeine  by  Spanheim,  instead  of  Ce  qu£  .  .  .  au  sejour 
qu'Elle  of  the  first  text. 
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partie  de  TAutomne  a  Windsor,  ou  la  Cour  est  fort  petite,  hors  le  Mercredi 
avant  disner,  et  particulierement  le  Dimanche,  qui  est  le  jour  du  Conseil 
du  Cabinet,  et  ainsi  que  les  Ministres,  qui  en  sont,  ont  coustume  de  s'y 
rendre.  Ce  sont  dailleurs  les  deux  jours,  que  les  Dames  de  qualite  de 
Londres,  ou  du  voisinage,  ou  autres  personnes,  qui  ont  quelque  relation 
ou  affaires  en  cour,  prennent,  pour  s'y  rendre  et  s'y  faire  voir.  La  Heine 
de  son  coste  n'y  prend  gueres  d'autre  divertissement,  que  celuy  de  la 
promenade,  et  de  la  chasse  dans  la  Forest  de  Windsor,  et  dailleurs,  comme 
j'ay  dit,  celuy  du  jeu  de  la  Bassette. 

Du  caractere  de  son  dsprit. 

On  pent  deja  aucunement  juger,  par  ce  que  dessus,"**^  que  le  veritable 
caractere  de  I'esprit  de  la  Keine,  est  plustot  de  I'avoir  porte  a  la  justice, 
a  I'equite,  a  la  douceur,  aux  egards  et  menagemens  requis,  oii  il  en  faut 
avoir,  en  vers  les  Mylords  et  Dames  de  la  Nation,  ou  des  Ministres 
etrangers  ;  que  d'avoir  un  tour  d'esprit  brillant,  qui  aime  a  se  produire,  et 
a  se  faire  valoir  par  la  conversation,  et  des  entretiens  soustenus,  et  de 
quelque  dur6e/^  D'oii  on  peut  recueillir,  qu'EUe  parle  peu  et  avec  menage- 
ment,  dailleurs  avec  agrement  et  biens^ance.  Qu'au  reste  Elle  a  de  la 
docility,  pour  se  conform er  aux  advis  des  personnes  eclairees,  et  en  qui 
Elle  a  de  la  confiance  ;  et  d'autrepart  de  la  fermete  dans  ses  inclinations, 
envers  les  personnes,  qui  en  sont  honorees,  et  en  qui  Elle  a  pris  quelque 
cr^ance  particuliere  :  Que  cela  se  peut  deja  assez  reconnoistre,  de  ce  qui 
a  este  touche  cy-dessus,  estant  Princesse  de  Danemarc,  sur  le  sujet  de  la 
Comtesse  a  present  Duchesse  de  Marlborough  sa  Dame  d'honneur,  et  de 
laquelle  ''^  il  y  aura  lieu  encore  de  parler  dans  la  suite. 

Ce  '**  caractere  de  I'esprit  et  du  naturel  de  la  Eeine  paroist  egalement 
dans  sa  conduite  domestique,  aussi  bien  que  dans  celle  a  I'egard  du 
gouvernement  et  des  affaires.  Comme  il  a  deja  este  remarque  qu'Elle  se 
plaist  davantage  dans  le  particulier,  que  dans  le  grand  monde,  cela  fait 
aussi  qu'Elle  ne  se  communique  gueres  familierement,  qu'avec  les 
personnes  qu'Elle  a  a  son  service,  et  pres  de  sa  personne,  et  qui  sont  de 
trois  sortes ;  ses  Dames  d'honneur,  ses  Filles  d'honneur,  et  ses  Femmes 
de  Chambre,  qui  suivant  la  coustume  d'Angleterre,  sont  des  Filles  ou 
Femmes  (y  en  ayant  des  deux  sortes  en  cette"**  fonction)  de  bonne 
maison,  et  bien  apparentees.     Mais  c'est  dont  il  sera  parle  cy-apres. 

De  ses  occupations,  de  son  Conseil  du  Cabinet  et  de  ses 
principaux  Ministres. 

Cette  mesme  inclination  de  la  Keine,  fait  qu'Elle  passe  la  pluspart 
du  tems  parmi  son  domestique,  hors  *^  celuy  qu'Elle  est  obligee  de  donner 
aux  affaires  du  dedans  ou  du  dehors  de  ses  Koyaimies,  a  I'entretien  de 
I'un  ou  de  I'autre  de  ses  Ministres,  et  aux  Conseils,  qui  se  tiennent  devant 
Elle.  C'est  a  quoy  Elle  s'occupe  aussi  souvent,  et  autant  de  fois,  que  le 
besoin   et   les  affaires  le  requierent.     II  est  vray,  et  surtout  durant  le 

*"  Que  dessus  corrected  by  Spanheim,  instead  of  que  je  viens  de  dire. 

*'  Dur4e  corrected  instead  of  dureU.      *'^  De  laquelle  by  Spanheim,  instead  of  dont. 

*'  Ce  .  .  .  de  la  Reine,  Spanheim,  instead  of  C'est  aussi  ce  qui. 

**  En  cette  fonction,  marginal  note  by  Spanheim. 

*^  Hors  added  by  Spanheim  above  the  line. 
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sejour  qu'EUe  fait  a  Windsor,  que  liors  "^^  les  cas,  qui  surviennent  a  la 
traverse,  il  ne  se  tient  gueres  de  Conseil  du  Cabinet  devant  EUe,  que 
les  Dimanches  au  soir.  H  y  a  mesme  quelque  fois  des  Dimanches,  que 
par  le  retard  des  ordinaires  de  dela  la  mer,  ou  autre  raison,  qu'il  ne  s'en 
tient  mesme  point  au  dit  jour.  Les  seances  de"*^  ce  Conseil  sont 
ordinairement  plus  frequentes  dans  le  temps  de  la  teneur  d'un  Parle- 
ment ;  veu  les  incidens,  qui  y  surviennent,  et  qui  ne  peuvent  qu'y  donner 
lieu.  II  n'intervient  dailleurs  a  ce  Conseil,  que  les  Ministres,  qui  y  sont 
appelles  par  la  Keine,  et  qui  lors  qu'ils  sont  tous  en  ville,  ou  au 
voisinage,  se  reduisent  a  I'Archevesque  de  Cantorbery  ;  au  Garde  des 
Sceaux  ;  au  Grand  Thresorier  d'Angleterre,  Mylord  Godolphin ;  au 
Gomte  de  Pembrock,  President  du  Conseil,  a  S9avoir  du  Conseil  Prive, 
qu'on  appelle,  ou  Grand  Conseil ;  au  Due  de  Normanby,  Garde  des 
Sceaux  prives  ;  au  Due  de  Devonshire,  Grand  Maistre  de  la  Maison  de  la 
Eeine;  au  Due  de  Sommerset,  Grand  Escuyer ;  au  Due  de  Marlborough, 
quand  il  est  en  Angleterre  ;  au  Due  d'Ormond,  quand  il  est  a  Londres, 
comme  Viceroy  d'Irlande ;  au  Comte  de  Eochester,  qui  a  este  son 
Predecesseur  en  cet  employ,  mais  qui  affecte  depuis  plus  d'un  an  en  9a  de 
ne  s'y  point  trouver ;  et  aux  deux  Secretaires  d'Estat,  aujourd'huy  le 
Chevalier  Hedges,  et  I'Orateur  de  la  Cliambre  des  Communes,  Robert 
Harley.  C'est  dans  ce  Conseil,  qu'on  traite  les  affaires  secretes,  soit  du 
dedans  ou  dehors  du  Royaume  ;  quil  se  fait"*^  la  declaration  des  charges  ou 
changemens  des  Officiers  de  la  Couronne,  ou  de  la  Maison  de  la  Reine ; 
du  choix  des  Ministres  au  dehors,  de  leurs  Instructions,  et  des  rapports 
qu'ils  peuvent  avoir  fait  par  leurs  lettres  aux  deux  Secretaires  d'Estat, 
suivant  leurs  deux  differens  departemens :  Et  ainsi  en  general  des 
Traittes  ;  des  Alliances ;  des  Memoires  ou  remonstrances  faites  de  la  part 
des  Ministres  etrangers  en  cette  Cour ;  enfin,  avant  et  durant  le  temps  de 
la  convocation  d'un  Parlement,  a  digerer  les  cas  et  les  affaires,  qu'on  y 
doit  proposer,  appuier  ou  detourner  de  la  part  de  la  Cour.  II  arrive 
quelquefois,  suivant  les  occurrences  et  les  affaires,  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une 
partie  de  ces  Ministres  susdits,  et  les  plus  affiides,  qui  sont  appelles  au  dit 
Conseil.'*^  Dailleurs  il  y  a  bien  des  affaires,  et  surtout  celles  qui  peuvent 
regarder  le  dedans  de  la  Cour,  la  disposition  des  charges,  les  menagemens 
entre  les  deux  partis  des  Thorys,  et  des  Wights,  les  graces  et  les  bienfaits 
de  la  Reine,  dont  Elle  ne  se  rapporte  qu'a  ses  Ministres  les  plus  consideres 
et  les  plus  accredites,  comme  sont  le  Grand  Thresorier  Mylord  Godolphin, 
et  le  Due  Marlborough,  lorsquil  est  en  Angleterre. 

Sur  quoy  et  au  sujet  de  ces  deux  partis,  qui  font  assez  de  bruit  et  au 
dedans  et  au  dehors  de  1' Angleterre,  je  dois  remarquer  qu'ils  se  fomen- 
terent  et  avec  peu  de  menagement  I'un  envers  I'autre  sous  le  Regne  du 
feu  Roy  Guillaume.  Que  le  nom  de  Thorys,  qui  s'estoit  donne  aux 
partisans  les  plus  zeles  de  I'Eglise  Anglicane,  et  pour  I'affermissement 
de  I'autorite  Royale  en  Angleterre,  se  communiqua  en  suite  a  ceux 
d'entr'eux  qu'on  crut  peu  affectionnes  a  la  personne  et  a  I'administration 
du  feu  Roy,  qui  mettoient  en  doute  la  validite  de  son  droit  et  avenement 
a  la  Couronne,  et  dailleurs  etoient  peu  enclins,  et  a  entrer  dans  tous  lea 

**  QTie  Jwrs  corrected  by  Spanheim,  instead  of  Iwrs. 

"  De  ce  Conseil  corrected  by  Spanheim,  instead  of  en. 

"  Quil  se  fait  added  by  Spanheim.  "  Corrected  from  aux  dits  Conseils. 
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engagemens,  qui  tendoient  h,  toute  exclusion  du  pr^tendu  Prince  de  Gales, 
ou  k  s'interesser  aussi  avant  dans  les  guerres  de  del^  la  mer.  Le  parti 
des  Wights  dautre  part,  estoit  celuy  en  general  qui  avoit  eu  le  plus 
de  .  .  .  .^« 

De  Mylord  Godolphin  Grand  Thresorier  d'Angleterre  et  le  caractere 

de  sa  personne. 

Mylord  Godolphin  est  d'une  bonne  et  ancienne  famille  d'Angleterre, 
quoy  que  le  premier  Mylord  de  ce  nom.  II  se  fit  d6ja  connoistre  et  dis- 
tinguer  par  son  merite  sous  le  regne  de  Charles  II ;  et  depuis  sous  celuy 
du  Eoy  Jaques,  sous  lequel  il  fut  fait  Mylord  Baron  et  Pair  du  Eoyaume. 
II  fut  employ^  sous  son  Eegne  dans  1' administration  des  Finances,  en 
quality  de  Commissaire  de  I'Echiquier,  comme  on  les  appelle  en  Angle- 
terre,  et  par  la  grande  et  particuliere  habilete,  qu'il  y  fit  paroistre,  fust 
continue  dans  cette  mesme  fonction  sous  le  feu  Roy  Guillaume,  et  mesme 
etabli  le  Chef,  ou  le  premier  des  Commissaires  de  I'Echiquier.  Ce  qui  a  lieu, 
lors  qu'il  Ji'y  a  point  de  Grand  Thresorier  d'Angleterre,  comme  il  n'y  en  a 
point  eu  durant  tout  le  regne  du  dit  Roy,  et  qu'en  ce  cas  Ik,  I'administra- 
tion  des  finances  est  mise  en  commission  de  quelques  personnes,  k  qui  on 
en  donne  le  soin,  et  parmi  les  quels  il  y  en  a  un,  qui  en  est  Etabli  le 
Chef,  et  ainsi  en  cette  qualite  a  ^Ua  principale  direction,  mais  au  reste  sans 
avoir  le  rang,  les  apointemens,^^  ni  la  consideration  de  Mylord  Thresorier, 
ni  aussi  en  porter  le  nom.  Ce  ne  fut  que  deux  ou  trois  mois  avant  la  mort 
du  feu  Roy,  qu'ayant  resolu  de  casser  le  Parlement,  qui  devoit  se  rassem- 
bler  dans  ce  mesme  mois  de  Decembre,  et  compose  la  plus  grande  partie 
du  parti  des  Thorys,  le  dit  Mylord  Godolphin,  pour  ne  pas  devenir  suspect 
au  mesme  parti,  et  dont  il  a  toujours  este,  vint  resigner  au  feu  Roy  sa 
commission  de  Chef  de  I'Echiquier,  et  sans  la  vouloir  garder,  quelque 
instance  que  le  Roy  luy  en  fit. 

La  Reine  peu  de  temps  apres  son  avenement  k  la  Couronne  le  d^clara 
Grand  Thresorier  d'Angleterre,  qui  est  consideree  pour  la  plus  grande 
charge  de  la  Cour  et  du  Royaume,  et  luy  donne  aussi  le  premier  rang, 
apres  I'Archevesque  de  Cantorbery,  et  le  Chancelier  ou  Garde  des  Sceaux, 
et  tire  ordinairement  apres  soy  la  consideration  de  Premier  Ministre, 
bien  que  sans  en  porter  le  titre.  II  n'y  eut  que  le  Comte  de  Rochester, 
frere  comme  il  a  este  dit  de  feu  la  Duchesse  d'Yorck  mere  de  la  Reine, 
qui  avoit  deja  exerc6  cette  charge  dans  les  premieres  annees  du  Regne  du 
feu  Roy  Jaques  II,  et  qui  s'attendoit  de  rentrer  dans  cette  importante 
charge,  lequel  en  con9eut  un  deplaisir  sensible,  et  s'est  abstenu  depuis  de 
prendre  part  aux  affaires.  Ce  choix  eut  dailleurs  I'approbation  generale  et 
mesme  du  parti  des  Wights,  aussi  bien  que  des  Thorys  ;  veu  la  grande 
habilet6  connue  du  dit  Mylord,  joint  k  son  grand  desinteressement,  pour 
I'exercice  de  la  dite  charge,  et  la  reputation  etablie,  que  personne  n'en 
estoit  plus  capable  que  luy.  Ce  qui  a  aussi  est6  confirm^  jusquesicy,  par  le 
bon  estat,  ou  il  a  mis  les  finances  de  la  Reine  ;  trouv6  moyen  de  fournir 
aux  depenses  extraordinaires,  a  quoy  les  conjonctures  publiques  durant  la 
presexite  guerre,  surtout  I'alHance  avec  le  Portugal  et  ses  suites,  les  assis- 
tances d' argent  k  I'Empereur,  aux  deux  Cercles  de  Franconie  et  du  Suabe, 

*»  Sic.  *'  MS.  d.  **  Corrected  from  apartemens. 
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et  •''^  autres  ont  donn^  lieu,  et  avoir  encore  des  fonds  de  reste,  au  bout  de 
I'annee.  En  sorte  que  le  caractere  du  dit  Mylord  Godolphin  est  d'avoir 
une  grande  exactitude  et  application,  pour  I'exercice  de  cette  importante 
charge :  d'evit^r  a  ce  sujet  ce  qui  pourroit  Ten  distraire ;  et  ainsi  k  ne 
paroistre  pas  d'entrer  dans  le  detail  des  autres  affaires  de  la  Cour  et  du 
gouvernement,  quelque  bonne  part  dailleurs  qu'il  y  ait  par  son  credit, 
et  par  sa  confidence  et  liaison  avec  le  Due  et  la  Ducbesse  de  Marl- 
borough, et  par  1^  ne  donner  gueres  Heu  a  estre  visite  des  Ministres 
etrangers,  ni ''''  s'en  entretenir  avec  eux.  II  est  ^^  ennemi  de  tout  faste 
et  de  toute  parade  exterieure  en  son  domestique,  en  son  train,  et  en 
toute  sa  conduite,  et  peut  estre  jusques  a  I'exces,  dans  le  haut  poste  ou  il 
se  trouve  ;  et  bien  que  le  premier  en  ^^  rang  par  sa  charge,  entre  les  Pairs 
seculiers  du  Eoyaume,  se  contentant  jusques  icyde  la  derniere  qualite  des 
Mylords,  qui  est  celle  de  Baron,  et  ayant  consenti  avec  peine  a  estre  fait, 
comme  il  vient  I'estre  depuis  quelques  semaines,  Chevalier  de  la  Jarretiere. 
II  parle  peu  et  avec  beaucoup  de  retenue.  Apres  tout  il  ne  laisse  pas  de 
conserverune  passion,  qu'il  a  toujours  eue,  pour  le  jeu  ;  et  ainsi  d'y  donner 
les  heures  d'apres  disner  ou  du  soir,  qu'il  en  peut  trouver  le  loisir.  II 
aime  aussi  beaucoup  le  divertissement  des  courses  de  chevaux,  qui  se 
font  en  Angleterre  avec  plus  d'attachement  et  de  depense  qu'ailleurs,  et 
ne  manque  jamais  de  se  trouver  a  celles,  qui  se  font  deux  fois  I'ann^e  en 
Printemps  et  en  Automne,  a  Neumarcket.  II  ''^  est  lie  particulierement 
d'une  ancienne  et  etroite  amitie,  comme  ^^  il  a  deja  este  remarque,  avec 
le  Due  et  la  Duchesse  de  Marlborough  depuis  longues  annees,  et  qui  s'est 
augmentee  par  le  mariage  de  son  Fils  aisne,  avec  la  Fille  aisnee  de  ce 
Due.  En  sorte  que  le  Due  de  Marlborough  se  trouvant  sans  fils  masle, 
depuis  la  mort  de  celuy  qu'il  avoit,  il  y  aura  un  an  et  demi  passe,  on  croit 
que  son  titre  et  dignite  de  Due,  pourra  passer  apres  sa  mort  k  son  Gendre, 
fils  aisne  du  Mylord  Godolphin.  C'est  dailleurs  cette  mesme  liaison,  qui 
peut  estre  n'a  pas  peu  eontribue  a  mettre  ce  Mylord  dans  la  confidence 
particuliere  de  la  Eeine,  et  a  la  charge  de  Grand  Thresorier  d'Angleterre 
plustot  que  le  Comte  de  Kochester,  son  oncle  maternel,  et  qui  y  aspiroit ; 
comme  il  a  este  dit  cy-dessus.  Au  reste  ce  Mylord  est  du  nombre  des 
Thorys  moderes,  fort  porte  dailleurs  a  la  poursuite  de  la  guerre  presente, 
avec  vigueur  ;  ^^  au  maintien  des  Alliances  faites  a  ce  sujet,  et  a  la 
sovitenir. 

Du  Dvxi  de  Marlboroug,  du  degres  de  son  elevation  et  du  caractere  de 

sa  per  Sonne. 

Quant  au  Due  de  Marlborough,  il  a  deja  I'honneur  d'estre  connu 
personnellement  de  V™  Maj'%  pour  me  pouvoir  dispenser  d'en  faire  icy  le 
portrait ;  outre  que  les  grandes  et  glorieuses  actions  de  cette  campagne, 
qu'il  vient  de  faire  vers  le  Danube,  contribuent  a  en  faire  les  plus  beaux 

^^  Et  .  .  .  Vannie  added  in  margin  by  Spanheim. 
»*  Ni  corrected  by  Spanheim. 

**  n  est  written  by  Spanheim  instead  of  Aussi  est  il. 
5^  En  added  by  Spanheim. 
^'  Corrected  by  Spanheim  from  Au  reste  il. 
'"  Comme  .  .  .  remarqui  added  by  Spanheim. 
*"  Avec  vigueur  marginal  note  by  Spanheim. 
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traits.  Je  dirai  seulement,  que  sa  famille  est  Churchill ;  qu'il  est  fils 
d'un  Pere  de  ce  nom,  qui  estoit  Chevalier  Baronnet ;  et  qui  fut  Envoy e 
en  Dennemarc  sous  les  regnes  passes  :  Que  son  Grand  Pere  du  coste 
maternel  estoit  un  des  freres  cadets  du  premier  Due  de  Buckingham,  favori 
du  Roy  Jaques  I,  et  par  ou  le  dit  Mylord  se  trouve  proche  allie  de  tous 
ceux  de  la  famille  des  Villers,  dont  estoit  ce  Due.  Mylord  Pembrock 
President  du  Conseil  m'a  dit,  que  sa  Grand  mere  du  cost6  maternel  estoit 
soeur  du  Grand  Pere  du  Due  Marlborough  et  ainsi  soeur  pareillement  du 
Due  susdit  de  Buckingham,  elev6  ^^  a  cette  dignite  par  la  faveur  du  Roy 
Jaques  I.  D'ou  il  resulte,  que  le  Due  de  Marlborough,  n'est  pas  veritable- 
ment  d'une  extraction  de  famille  de  Mylord  d'Angleterre,  mais  apres  tout 
n'est  pas  d'une  naissance  aussi  obscure,  que  ses  envieux  ou  ses  ennemis 
le  veulent  faire  croire  par  deca.^'  II  naquit  veritablement  sans  beaucoup 
de  biens  de  fortune,  et  a  ce  qu'on  pretend,  fut  redevable  de  la  premiere 
qu'il  eut,  a  I'inclination  pour  luy  de  la  Duchesse  de  Cleveland,  maistresse 
du  feu  Roy  Charles  II,  et  dont  il  auroit  eu  une  gratification  de  ^~  Livres 
Sterl.,  qui  font  plus  de  ^  escus  de  France.  II  prit  le  parti  des  armes  des  sa 
premiere  jeunesse,  et  fut  Lieutenant  dans  les  Gardes  du  Roy  susdit 
Charles.  Sa  soeur  Churchill  estant  devenue  ensuite  la  Maistresse  du  Due 
d'Yorck  depuis  Roy  Jacques  II,  et  dont  il  eut  deux  fils  le  Due  de  Berwich, 
qui  commande  aujourd'huy  en  Espagne,  et  le  Due  d' Albemarle,  comme 
on  I'appelloit  a  S.  Germain  et  a  la  Cour  de  France,  decede  au  commence- 
ment de  cette  guerre  en  1701  et  une  fiUe  presentem[ent]  a  Londres,  cela 
contribua  a  avancer  le  dit  Due  de  Marlborough  son  frere.  En  sorte  qu'il 
fut  fait  Mylord  Baron  d'Angleterre,  en  suite  de  I'avenement  du  Due  de 
Yorck  a  la  Couronne  sous  le  nom  de  Jaques  II,  en  fut  envoy^  en  France, 
y  faire  des  complimens,  durant  mon  sejour  precedent  en  la  dite  Cour,  en 
1685,  et  se  trouvoit  fort  avant  dans  les  bonnes  graces  de  ce  Roy.  Ce  qui 
n'empecha  pas  que  vers  le  temps  de  la  revolution,  et  en  suite  de  I'arrivee 
du  Prince  d' Orange  en  Angleterre  en  Novembre  1688,  ce  Mylord  voyant, 
que  le  Roy  Jaques  s'etoit  opiniatre  a  prendre  un  mechant  parti,  contre 
la  Religion  et  I'interest  de  la  Nation,  et  qu'il  alloit  estre  abandonn6  de 
son  armee,  ne  prit  aussi  celuy  de  le  quitter  et  de  passer  du  cost6  du  Prince 
d' Orange,  qui  dans  les  premieres  creations  qu'il  fit  des  qu'il  fut  declare 
Roy  d'Angleterre,  donna  la  qualite  de  Comte  au  dit  Mylord,  qui  n'avoit 
eu  jusques  1^,  que  celle  de  Baron  d'Angleterre,  et  dailleurs  celle  d'un 
des  Gentilshommes  de  la  Chambre.  Aussi  servit  il  dans  les  premieres 
campagnes^^  qu'il  se  firent^^  au  Pais  bas,  en  suite  de  la  dite  revolu- 
tion, et  y  fut  d^s  lors  fort  estim6  par  le  Prince  de  Waldeck,^"*  parti- 
culierement  pour  son  bon  sens  et  habilete,  qu'il  fit  paroistre  dans 
les  Conseils  de  guerre.  Estant  de  retour  en  Angleterre,  il  se  fit  rapport 
au  feu  Roy,  de  quelques  discours  desavantageux  de  sa  personne  et 
de  son  gouvernement,  que  ce  Mylord  auroit  tenu,  et  qui  le  touch^rent 
si  fort,  qu'il  luy  osta  sa  charge  de  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre,  et 
I'envoya  a  la  Tour.  Le  Roy  mesme  doit  avoir  dit  dans  ce  temps  la 
que  s'il  n'estoit  que  Gentilhomme,  il  faudroit  qu'il  se  vit  I'epee  a  la 

"  Elevi  .  .  .  Jaques  I  marginal  note  by  Spanheim. 
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main,   avec   ce   Mylord.      II   sortit  de  la   Tour   quelque  temps   apres, 
mais  sans  rentrer  dans  sa  charge  aupres  du  Roy,  ni  dans  sa  faveur.     Ce 
qui  fit  que  ce  Mylord  ne  continua   pas  de   servir  dans  les  campagnes 
suivantes,  et  qu'il  resta  en  Angleterre,  ou  dailleurs   luy  et  la  Duchesse 
sa  femme,  Dame   d'honneur   de   la  Princesse   de   Danemarc,   aujourd- 
huy   Eeine,   tenoient   aupres   d'Elle  le  premier  rang   de   credit   et   de 
faveur.     Le  Due  de  Glocester  fils  unique  de  la  dite  Princesse,  et  son  suc- 
cesseur  apres  Elle  a  la  Couronne,  ayant  este  tire  des  mains  des  femmes, 
Mylord  Marlborough  luy  fut  donne  pour  Gouverneur,  du  vivant  du  feu 
Roy ;  mais  ce  qui  ne  fut  pas  de  longue  duree,  par  la  mort  de  ce  jeime 
Prince  survenue,  comme  il  a  est6  dit  cy-dessus,^*  en  1700.     En  1701  la 
guerre  ayant  est6  resolue  contre  la  France  et  I'Espagne,  et  a  ce  sujet,  a 
conclurre  les  Alliances  qui  estoient  sur  le  tapis,  avec  les  Etats  Generaux, 
I'Empereur   et   autres   Puissances :      Mylord   Marlborough   fut   nomm6 
du  choix  et  consentement   du   feu  Roy,  pour   commander  les  troupes 
destinees  a  passer  de  dela  la  mer,  au  secours  des  Etats,  et  en  mesme 
tems  pour  I'Ambassadeur  et  Plenipotentiaire  d' Angleterre  aux  dits  Etats, 
et  pour  les  Traittes  qu'il  echerroit  de  faire  conjointement  avec  eux,  au 
sujet  de  la  guerre  presente.     Comme  ce  choix  se  fit  durant  la  teneur  du 
Parlement   en   Este  I'annee  1701,  que  je   me   trouvois   en   Angleterre 
Envoye  au  feu  Roy,  je  puis  aussi  remarquer,  que  le  parti  des  Wights  n'en 
fut  gueres  satisfait ;  et  ce  dans  la  prevention,  que  ce  Mylord  estoit  un  des 
zeles  Thorys,  ainsi  peu  aflfectionne  au  parti  de  la  guerre,  et  dailleurs  n'en 
auroit  pas  continue  le  mestier  depuis  plusieurs  ann^es  en  9a.     La  suite  a 
assez  fait  voir  que  leurs  prejuges  ou  craintes  la  dessus  etoient  assez  mal 
fondees,  et  a  justifie  amplement  le  choix  qu'en  fit  le  feu  Roy.    Aussi  peut- 
on  juger,  que  deux  motifs  concoururent  a  I'y  porter  :    I'un  son  juste  dis- 
cernement,  qui  luy  avoit  fait  remarquer,  et  dailleurs  sans  aucune  preven- 
tion en  sa  faveur,  comme  on  peut  juger  par  ce  que  dessus,  les  bonnes 
qualites  de  ce  Mylord  du  coste  de  I'esprit,  de  la  conduite,  du  genie  pour 
la  guerre,  et  pour  le  menagement  des  affaires,  et  ainsi  pour  n'en  voir  pas 
de  plus  propre  parmi  les  My  lords  Anglois,  a  remplir  dignement  ces  deux 
postes.     L'autre  motif,  que  cela  contribuoit  a  la  confiance  du  parti  des 
Thorys,  et  a  les  engager  dautant   plus  dans  les  mesures  a  prendre,  au 
sujet  de  la  grande  guerre,  on  on  alloit  entrer.     A  quoy  se  pouvoit  joindre 
encore  la  deue  consideration,  veu  la  sante  infirme  du  feu  Roy,  et  qui  ne 
pouvoit  pas  luy  promettre  une  longue  vie,  ni  ainsi  autant  que  cette  mesme 
guerre   pouvoit   durer,  que"^  par  le  choix  de  ce  Mylord,  pour  remplir 
egalement  ces  deux  fonctions  de  General  des  troupes  d'Angleterre,  et  de 
Ministre  pour  la  negotiation  des  Alliances,  et  veu  tout  I'honneur  et  les 
grands  avantages,  qui  luy  en  revenoient,  on  engageoit  indirectement  la 
Princesse   de   Danemarc,  qui  devoit  succeder   au  feu  Roy,  au  soustien 
apres  sa  mort  des  memes  interets  et  engagemens  dans  la  guerre  presente  ; 
et  ce  veu  ce  qui  estoit  connu  et  public  du  grand  credit  et  pouvoir  de  ce 
Mylord  et  de  la  Comtesse  sa  femme   sur  I'esprit  de  la  dite  Princesse. 
L'evenement  a  aussi  amplement  justifie  tout  ce  que  je  viens  d'en  dire,  et 
au  dela  mesme  de  ce  qu'on  en  pouvoit  attendre.     V""^  Maj*®  en  est  suffi- 
samment  instruite,  aussi  bien  que  des  qualites  personnelles  et  du  caract^re 
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d'esprit  de  ce  Mylord,  qui  pour  n'avoir  pas  dailleurs  est6  cultiv6  par  de 
grands  avantages  du  coste  de  sa  naissance,  ou  de  I'education,  ne  se  trouve 
pas  moins  judicieux,  solide,  adroit,  ferme,  et  affable  en  mesme  terns ; 
soutenu  dailleurs  par  un  dehors  avantageux  et  une  belle  presence,  comma 
on  parle,  J'ay  pti  remarquer  dans  le  cours  de  la  negotiation  avec  luy  des 
Traitt^s  d' Alliance  des  -  hommes^^  de  V.  M*^  que  pour  une  personne, 
qui  n'avoit  pas  dailleurs  est6  nourrie  dans  les  affaires  publiques,  et  ne 
commen9oit  que  d'y  entrer,  qu'il  avoit  un  discernement  fort  juste,  une 
maniere  insinuante,  qui  alloit  k  son  but,  sans  presque  paroistre  de  le 
faire,  et  en  soutenant  son  ad  vis  avec  beaucoup  de  management  et  de  cir- 
conspection.  II  a  au  reste  I'inclination  portee  naturellement  a  I'epargne, 
plustot  qu'a  la  depense  ;  la  quelle  inclination,  si  Ton  en  croit  particuliere- 
ment  ses  envieux  iroit  a  I'exces,  le  rendroit  trop  interesse,  et  le  seul 
d6faut  que  Ton  trouveroit  a  luy  reprocher.  II  a  fait  une  perte  irreparable, 
dans  une  grande  elevation  et  haute  fortune,  ou  il  se  trouve,  d'avoir  perdu, 
comme  il  a  este  dit  cy-dessus,  un  fils  unique  tres  agreable  et  bien  fait  de 
sa  personne,  de  grande  esperance,  et  qui  devoit  heriter  apres  luy  de  sa 
nouvelle  qualite  de  Due,  et  des  grands  biens,  qu'il  n'auroit  pu  que  luy 
laisser.  H  a  dailleurs  quatre  filles  en  vie  toutes  belles, ^^  dont  il  y  en  a 
trois  de  marines ;  I'aisnee,  comme  il  a  este  dit,  au  fils  aisne  de  Mylord 
Godolphin  ;  I'autre,  au  Comte  ^^  de  Sunderland ;  la  troisieme  au  Comte 
Bridgewater,  qui  a  este  a  Berlin,  il  y  a  deux  ans  passes ;  la  quatrieme  est 
promise  a  Mylord  Montalmar,  fils  unique  du  Comte  de  Montaigu,  un  des 
plus  riches  Seigneurs  d'Angleterre.  Je  n'ay  pas  besoin  d'ajouter,  que  ce 
Due  est  aussi  entierement  porte  pour  soustenir  la  guerre  presente,  et  les 
Alliances  qui  s'y  rapportent ;  apres  toutes  les  grandes  et  eclatantes 
preuves,  qu'il  vient  encore  d'en  donner. 

De  la  Duchesse  de  Marlborough  et  de  son  credit. 

La  Duchesse  de  Marlborough  sa  Femme,  est  d'une  extraction  assez 
mediocre  ;  fut  mise  cependant  pour  Fille  d'honneur  aupres  de  la  Princesse 
Anne,  depuis  Princesse  de  Danemarc,  et  aujourd'huy  Eeine  ;  et  s'insinua 
si  bien  dans  son  esprit,  qu'elle  en  devint  bien  tost  la  favorite,  et  ensuite 
sa  Dame  d'honneur,  sous  le  Regne  du  Eoy  Jaques,  apres  son  Mariage 
avec  Mylord  Churchill,  aujourdhuy  Due  de  Marlborough.  Ce  qui  aug- 
menta  dans  la  suite,  et  s'affermit  en  sorte,  que  tout  le  credit  du  feu  Roy 
et  de  la  Eeine,  soeur  de  la  Princesse,  ne  pust  pas  I'obhg^r  a  eloigner  sa 
dite  Dame  d'honneur  ;  et  qu'EUe  aima  mieux,  comme  il  a  este  dit  cy- 
dessus,^*^  6ssuy^r  toute  leur  disgrace  durant  deux  anne^s  de  suite,  que  d'y 
donn6r  lieu.  C'est  dans  le  mesme  poste  de  credit  et  de  consideration 
aupres  de  la  Eeine,  ou  cette  Dame  se  trouve  encore  aujourdhuy,  et  dans 
la  fonction  de  sa  premiere  Dame  d'honneur,  dailleurs  qui  garde  la  bourse 
privet.  EUe  passe  dailleurs  dans  I'esprit  de  la  Nation,  pour  avoir  la 
premiere  et  plus  grande  part  dans  la  distribution  des  graces,  bienfaits,  et 
charges,  dont  la  Eeine  dispose ;  et  pour  n'y  negliger  pas  ses  interets 
particuliers.     Ce  qui  tout  ensemble  ne  peut  que  luy  attirer  I'envie,  et  luy 

*'  Treaty  between  England,  Prussia,  and  the  General  States,  dated  London  1702, 
9-19  Jan.,  The  Hague  1701,  30  Dec. 

"*  Corrected  from  bien  faites.  "^  Comte  .  .  .  troisUme  au  added  by  Spanheim. 

™  Pag.  776. 
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imputer  mesme  beaucoup  de  choses  a  ce  sujet,  qui  peuvent  estre  mal 
fonde^s.  En  sorte  qu'on  pretendoit  mesme,  que  cette  grande  faveur  et 
pouvoir  du  Due  et  de  la  Duchesse  aupres  de  la  Reine,  suivant  I'esprit  et 
I'humeur  de  la  Nation,  ne  manqueroit  pas  de  donner  lieu  a  les  attaquer 
dans  un  prochain  Parlement,  ainsi  qu'on  a  veu  qu'il  s'est  toujours  pratti- 
qu6  en  pareil  cas,  sous  les  Eegnes  passes.  Mais  apres  tout  il  y  a  lieu  de 
croire,  que  ces  grandes  et  glorieuses  victoires  vers  le  Danube,  et  la 
derniere  entr'autres  vers  Hochstet,^'  remportees  par  la  conduite  et  la 
valeur  du  Due  de  Marlborough,  et  qui  font  autant  d'honneur  au  Regne  de 
la  Reine,  et  a  la  Nation,  convertiront  de  pareiUes  intentions  en  des  re- 
merciemens  et  en  des  eloges  du  mesme  Due  ;  fermeront  la  bouche  a  ses 
envieux  et  a  ses  ennemis  ;  et  eontribueront  a  affermir  son  credit  et  sa 
consideration  dans  I'esprit  de  la  Reine,  et  de  la  Nation. 

On  peut  juger  de  ce  que  dessus  de  la  disposition  presente  de  la  Cour 
de  la  Reine,  par  rapport  a  Sa  Royale  Personne;  a  celles  en  qui  EUe  a  le 
plus  de  confianee  ;  et  ainsi  a  ee  qui  regarde  sa  conduite  particuliere  ;  celle 
k  regard  du  gouvernement  et  de  la  Nation,  ou  ses  Alliances  au  dehors. 
II  est  constant  qu'entoutes  rencontres  la  dite  Reine  temoigne  beaucoup  de 
consideration  pour  Vostre  Maj'*^ ;  et  en  use  d'une  maniere  fort  obligeante 
envers  son  Ambassadeur  en  cette  Cour,  et  les  personnes  qui  luy  appartien- 
nent,  lors  qu'elles  ont  I'honneur  de  luy  faire  leur  Cour. 

Au  reste  les  Ministres  etrangers  pour  le  cours  ordinaire  des  negotia- 
tions, qu'ils  peuvent  avoir  a  trailer  par  de9a,  pour  les  affaires  publiques 
et  interets  de  leurs  Principaux,  ont  a  s'adresser  au  Secretaire  d'Estat  de 
leur  departement. 

■'  13  Aug.  1704. 
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England  under  the  Angevin  Kings.     By  Kate  Noegate.     2  vols. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1887.) 

The  addition  of  a  new  member  to  the  company  of  those  who  are  reading 
and  writing  history  in  the  right  way  is  indeed  a  thing  to  be  glad  at.  And 
the  gladness  is  certainly  not  lessened  when  we  find  of  whom  Miss  Norgate 
is  the  intellectual  daughter,  still  less  by  the  fact  that  she  is  the  daughter 
and  not  the  son.  Miss  Norgate  dedicates  her  book  '  to  the  memory  of 
her  dear  and  honoured  master  John  Eichard  Green.'  There  was  a  time 
when  many  of  her  master's  friends  expected  the  History  of  the  Angevin 
Kings  from  his  own  hand,  and  it  is  his  work  that  the  phrase  of  '  Angevin 
kings '  has  in  some  measure  displaced  the  '  Plantagenets '  of  our  youth. 
We  still  need  a  name  to  distinguish  the  later  members  of  the  house,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  why  the  dukes  of  York  in  the  fifteenth  century 
took  to  themselves  the  name  of  '  Plantagenet '  as  a  surname,  rather  than 
any  other  nickname  of  any  other  remote  forefather.  But  these  questions 
do  not  concern  Miss  Norgate  ;  she  has  to  deal  with  a  time  when  the  name 
of  '  Angevin '  is  undoubtedly  the  best  name  for  the  royal  house ;  she  stops 
when  the  counts  of  Anjou  cease  to  be  also  kings  of  England,  and  the 
kings  of  England  to  be  also  counts  of  Anjou.  Name  and  thing  she  has 
inherited  from  her  'master,'  and  she  has  shown  herself  worthy  of  the 
mheritance.  In  many  things  indeed  she  has  improved  on  her  master  ;  her 
work,  if  less  brilliant,  is  immeasurably  more  sound.  There  are  no  signs  in 
her  of  the  inborn  caprice  and  love  of  paradox  which  make  Green's  writings 
dangerous  to  those  who  have  to  take  things  on  a  modern  writer's  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  has  profited  not  a  little  by  those  higher  quahties 
of  her  master  of  which  his  caprice  and  love  of  paradox  were  after  all  only 
the  occasional  exaggeration.  She  has  learned  from  him,  as  I  learned 
from  him,  that  the  historian  must  be,  in  no  small  measure,  a  topographer ; 
and  in  some  lands  she  has  well  practised  the  lesson.  And  she  has  learned 
from  him  the  habit  of  steady  working  at  original  authorities  which  Green 
knew  so  well  to  reconcile  with  the  many  temptations  of  brilliancy  like 
his.  Her  book  is  emphatically  scholarly ;  she  has  a  clear  sight  and  a 
strong  grasp  of  things,  and  she  is  not  carried  away  by  fancies.  She  has 
by  her  first  effort  made  good  her  place  among  genuine  historical  scholars. 
I  have  before  me  a  somewhat  curious  document,  a  newspaper  review  of 
Miss  Norgate's  book  by  a  writer  who  professes,  what  under  some  circum- 
stances comes  very  naturally,  a  rooted  dislike  to  facts.  But  it  is  some- 
thing  that  her  book  should  have  taught   her  critic  that  the  Angevins 
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*  were  not  even  Englishmen,'  and  there  is  no  denying  the  justice  of  the 
criticism  that '  the  book  before  us  is  a  history  rather  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
than  of  England  under  the  Angevin  kings.'  So  it  is.  Miss  Norgate, 
everywhere  careful  and  scholarly,  is  much  stronger,  clearer,  and  more 
animated,  in  some  parts  of  her  subject  than  in  others.  She  is  always  at 
her  very  best  in  Anjou  and  the  other  lands  of  the  counts  of  Anjou ;  she 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  at  her  very  best  in  England,  neither  is  she  at  her  very 
best  in  Aquitaine.  The  reason  of  this,  in  a  pupil  of  John  Richard  Green's, 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Nowhere  was  Green  more  at  home  than  in  Anjou. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  give  up  all  that  he  actually  wrote — save  a 
great  deal  in  the  '  Makmg '  and  some  things  in  the  '  Conquest  of 
England  ' — to  have  the  Angevin  history  which  he  once  promised  me,  and 
which  would  assuredly  have  been  a  masterpiece  indeed.  I  have  travelled 
with  him  in  Anjou  ;  I  have  seen  how  Angers  and  Fontevrault  and  Chinon 
spoke  to  him.  In  truth  there  was  something  Angevin  in  Green  himself ; 
he  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Fulks  and  Geoffreys — at  some 
moments  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  leave  out  the  good  canon  of 
Saint  Martin's — as  one  who  had  a  touch  of  their  kin  in  him.  He  never  did 
much  Gaulish  work  south  of  Loire,  but  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  have 
been  at  home  also  at  Poitiers  and  at  Toulouse.  The  counts  of  both  cities, 
if  neither  of  them  were  quite  so  marked  a  race  as  the  Angevins,  were  both 
marked  races,  who  would  have  suited  him  well.  Miss  Norgate  has  also  been 
in  Anjou,  though,  I  fancy,  never  in  Green's  company ;  but  she  has  drunk 
in  a  good  deal  of  his  Angevin  lore  and  she  has  made  good  use  of  it  on  the 
spot.  Her  treatment  of  Anjou  and  the  Angevins  is  all  alive;  in  Aquitaine 
it  gets  comparatively  cold  and  dead.  I  believe  she  has  not  travelled  there 
at  all ;  at  any  rate  she  could  not  have  had  the  same  guidance  from  the 
spirit  of  her  master.  In  England  all  is  good  and  sound;  some  parts, 
specially  the  fights  of  Northallerton  and  Lincoln,  are  a  great  deal  more  ; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  English  part  is  hurried,  and  there  are  some  odd 
omissions.  We  begin  to  understand  what  the  literary  gentleman  means 
when  he  charges  Miss  Norgate  with  '  a  morbid  appetite  for  facts,'  what 
he  goes  on  to  define,  in  the  grand  style,  as  'a  plethora  of  circum- 
stances, a  bewildering  profusion  of  particulars.'  There  is  not  really  a 
fact  too  much  ;  very  often  there  are  not  facts  enough  :  but  in  some  parts 
of  the  book  the  facts  are  wedged  too  close  together ;  they  are  not  allowed 
room  to  show  themselves  or  their  meaning.  Some  whole  subjects  are 
strangely  left  out,  as  the  close  connexion  between  England  and  Sicily 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  And  it  is  no  reason  for 
leaving  out  the  last  scene  of  the  tale  of  Thomas  of  London  and  Canterbury, 
that  it  has  been  often  told  before.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  story,  and 
it  has  never  been  told  by  one  so  free  as  Miss  Norgate  has  shown  herself 
from  any  tendency  either  to  worship  or  to  depreciate.  Her  telling  of  the 
whole  tale  of  Henry  and  Thomas  is  far  too  hurried  ;  but,  as  she  thoroughly 
understands  the  joint  work  of  the  great  king  and  the  great  chan- 
cellor, so  she  can  understand  the  position  of  both  the  two  former  yoke- 
fellows, when  one  had  thrust  the  other  against  his  will  into  a  post  for 
which  his  merits  no  less  than  his  faults  disqualified  him. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  must  speak,  though  it  is  a  little 
unpleasant  to  do  so.     It  is  manifest  that  any  long  piece  of  history  will 
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bring  both  writer  and  reader  across  some  things  with  which  an  old  man 
can  deal  with  less  shrinking  than  a  young  woman.  But,  if  history  is  to 
be  written  at  all,  facts  must  be  looked  in  the  face.  Surely  Saint  Lucy 
and  Saint  Agatha  themselves  would  not  have  scrupled  on  occasion  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade  and  to  speak  of  William  the  Bastard.  Miss  Norgate's 
period  does  not  call  for  quite  such  plainness  of  speech,  but  it  does  not  do 
to  call  Eobert  earl  of  Gloucester  the  '  eldest  son  '  of  Henry  I  without 
some  explanation.  Most  likely  few  will  read  Miss  Norgate's  book  without 
enough  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  to  give  the  explanation ;  still 
there  might  be  such  a  reader,  say  an  intelligent  Japanese ;  and  such  an 
one  would  certainly  ask  how  it  came  about  that,  when  King  Henry  left 
a  son,  his  crown  came  to  be  disputed  between  his  nephew  and  his 
daughter.  So  again,  anybody  would  think  that  Lewis  VH  divorced 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  without  any  reason,  or  simply  out  of  zeal  for  the 
canonical  degrees.  In  Henry  H's  time,  Geoffrey,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York,  comes  in  at  vol,  ii.  p.  155  as  '  the  king's  eldest  son.'  At  p.  301  we 
read : 

'For  thirty-five  years  Geoffrey  had  been  the  eldest  living  child,  if 
indeed  he  was  not  actually  the  first-born,  of  Henry  Fitz-Empress ;  but 
of  the  vast  Angevin  heritage  there  fell  to  his  share  nothing  except  the 
strong  feelings  and  fiery  temper  which  caused  half  the  troubles  of  his  life.' 

The  intelligent  Japanese  would  surely  be  a  little  puzzled  at  this  ;  and 
we  are  not  certain  whether  things  would  be  made  clearer  or  darker  by  a 
hint  in  a  note  that  Geoffrey  was  not  the  son  of  Queen  Eleanor,  or  by  a 
discussion  a  few  pages  on  as  to  the  nationality  of  his  real  mother.  And 
it  is  really  misleading  to  speak  of  Eichard  I  as  if  he  was  a  crusader  of  the 
same  pattern  as  Saint  Lewis.  But  Miss  Norgate  is  a  little  bewitched  by 
the  chivalrous  extortioner,  stained  with  every  crime,  who  saw  in  England 
only  a  land  from  which  to  screw  the  uttermost  farthing.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
only  trace  in  her  two  volumes  of  anything  that  can  be  called  feminine 
weakness. 

In  point  of  historical  scholarship  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  Miss  Norgate 
gives  anything  to  complain  of.  What  strikes  us  before  all  things  is  her  firm 
grasp  of  facts  and  authorities  ;  there  is  nothing  that  suggests  the  novice, 
no  timid  or  clumsy  or  even  unfamiliar  handling  of  anything.  It  is  rarely 
indeed  that  one  comes  to  a  word  that  one  could  wish  to  change.  But  we 
must  give  up  a  passage  in  the  very  first  page  which  says  that  '  the  green 
tree  of  the  West- Saxon  monarchy  had  fallen  beneath  Duke  William's 
battle-axe.'  Undoubtedly  the  axe  is  a  more  convenient  tool  for  deahng 
with  a  green  tree  than  sword,  lance,  bow,  or  mace ;  still  the  weapon  of 
Cnut  and  Harold,  though  worthily  wielded  by  Stephen  at  Lincoln,  is  the 
very  one  which  must  not  be  put  into  the  hand  of  William  on  Senlac.  It 
was  one  of  Green's  odd  fancies  to  write  '  northmen '  with  a  small  n,  as 
Gibbon  wrote  'jews  ; '  and  in  this  odd  fancy  his  pupil  follows  him.  It 
becomes  singularly  grotesque  when  Miss  Norgate  gets  into  Ireland,  and 
the  same  people  in  their  character  of  '  northmen  '  still  keep  the  small  n, 
while  as  '  Ostmen  '  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  Omega.  It  is  more 
serious  when  Miss  Norgate  is  led  away  by  the  very  recent  fashions  of  the 
newspapers  to  talk  about  the  'Angevin  empire,'  and  there  is  a  passage 
about  the  real  empire  (ii.  373)  which  needs  a  very  favourable  construction 
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to  force  it  into  agreement  with  accuracy.  It  is  misleading,  to  say  the 
least,  to  say  that  Otto  was  '  elected  emperor  of  the  Eomans  '  and  '  crowned 
king  of  the  Germans.'  There  is  moreover  one  bit  of  English  history  in 
Miss  Norgate's  first  volume  of  which  I  can  make  nothing.  It  runs  thus 
(i.  21).     She  is  speaking  of  the  justiciar. 

'  This  office,  of  which  the  germs  may  perhaps  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  acted  as  "  secundarius  "  under  his  brother 
^thelred  I,  was  directly  derived  from  that  which  iEthelred  II  had  insti- 
tuted under  the  title  of  high-thegn  or  high-reeve,  and  which  grew  into  a 
permanent  vice-royalty  in  the  persons  of  Godwine  and  Harold  under  Cnut 
and  E  ad  ward  and  of  Ealf  Flambard  under  William  Eufus.' 

I  have  read  this  over  two  or  three  times,  and  I  am  less  and  less 
able  to  understand  it.  There  is  no  reference.  I  feel  sure  that  it  comes 
from  Green  in  some  shape ;  but  I  feel  equally  sure  that,  if  it  had  come 
from  any  other  source,  Miss  Norgate  would  have  at  once  seen  its  utter 
lack  of  authority  or  even  of  meaning.^ 

But  these  are  wonderfully  small  matters  to  set  against  the  general 
thoroughness  and  value  of  the  book.  I  have,  as  is  the  reviewer's  duty, 
looked  back,  after  my  first  reading  of  the  two  volumes,  to  some  special 
passages.  That  the  first  volume  is  the  better  I  have  implied  already ; 
it  is  the  more  Angevin.  But  the  opening  chapter,  '  The  England  of 
Henry  I,'  is  admirable.  Only  it  makes  me  personally  regret  that  Miss 
Norgate's  detailed  narrative  does  not  begin  where  my  own  leaves  off.  Of 
Henry  the  First  I  have  done  in  full  only  a  few  years  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign ;  she  has  done  only  a  few  at  the  end ;  there  is  still  a  gap. 
Then  comes  the  purely  Angevin  part,  the  reading  of  which  to  one  who 
knows  the  land,  its  rulers,  and  its  buildings,  is  a  matter  of  simple  delight. 
The  portraits  of  the  counts — and  every  count  of  Anjou  has  a  portrait — 
stand  out  in  full  life,  and  there  is  the  most  thoroughly  scholar  like  dealing 
with  the  authorities.  I  would  point  out  a  note  at  vol.  i.  p.  168  as  a 
charming  little  bit  of  criticism.  When  Henry  Fitz-Empress  comes  into 
England,  we  get  several  thoroughly  good  chapters,  especially  that 
headed,  '  The  Last  Years  of  Archbishop  Theobald.'  We  get  into  the 
second  volume,  and  there  is  a  certain  falling  off.  I  said  that  the  account  of 
Thomas  of  London,  and  much  else  in  this  volume,  is  '  hurried.'  Looking 
at  it  a  second  time,  I  cleave  to  the  word.  It  is  not  hurried  in  the  sense 
of  being  hastily  or  carelessly  done — quite  the  contrary  ;  but  there  is  not 
room  enough  taken  for  the  story ;  the  facts  are  jammed  together  as  in  a 
Macedonian  phalanx ;  they  do  not  stand  free,  each  to  do  its  own  work, 
like  a  Eoman  legionary.  In  the  chapter  headed  '  The  Angevin  Empire,' 
though  I  could. wish  another  title  for  it,  Miss  Norgate's  foot  is  on  her 
native  heath,  and  we  have  her  again  at  her  best.  Her  master's  strength 
without  his  weakness  comes  out  in  such  a  passage  as  this,  one  of  a  crowd 
which  I  should  like  to  copy. 

'  The  prophecy  said  to  have  been  made  to  Fulk  the  Good  was  now 
Hterally  fulfilled.  The  dominions  of  his  posterity  reached  to  the  utter- 
most bounds  of  the  known  world.  In  the  far  east,  one  grandson  of  Fulk 
V  ruled  over  the  little  strip  of  Holy  Land  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Christendom  against  the  outer  darkness  of  unexplored  heathendom.     In 

'  See  note  on  p.  780. 
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the  far  west,  another  of  Fulk's  grandsons  was,  formally  at  least,  acknow- 
ledged overlord  of  the  island  beyond  which,  in  the  belief  of  those  days, 
lay  nothing  but  a  sea  without  a  shore.  Scarcely  less  remarkable,  however, 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  in  a  narrower  sense.  The  whole 
breadth  of  Europe  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  parted 
the  western  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Angevin  house.  But  in  Gaul 
itself,  the  Angevin  dominion  now  stretched  without  a  break  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  Good  Count's  heir  held  in  his  own  hands 
the  whole  Gaulish  coast-line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  to  that  of 
the  Bidassoa,  and  he  could  almost  touch  the  Mediterranean  Sea  through 
his  vassal  the  count  of  Toulouse.  Step  by  step  the  lords  of  the  little 
Angevin  march  had  enlarged  their  borders  till  they  enclosed  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  kingdom  of  France.' 

This  is  the  way  to  use  geography ;  but  geography  becomes  a  yet  more 
living  thing  in  the  passage  which  goes  immediately  before.  Miss  Norgate 
had  been  pointing  out  the  twofold  position  of  Henry  II,  insular  and  con- 
tinental. He  had  no  thought  of  making  England  a  dependency  of  Anjou. 
He  strove  to  '  make  England  a  strong  and  independent  national  state, 
with  its  vassal  states,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  standing  around  it 
as  dependent  allies.'  That  is  to  say,  he  would  be,  like  his  predecessors, 
totius  Britannia  et  omnium  circumjacentium  insularum  Imperator  et  Ba- 
sileus.  It  is  odd  that  Miss  Norgate  did  not  see  that  it  was  to  this  insular 
dominion,  the  supremacy  of  a  fiaaiXevc  over  many  piiytc,  not  to  the  conti- 
nental dominion  in  every  inch  of  which  he  had  a  lord  over  him,  that  the 
Imperial  style  belongs ;  but  this  fault  of  expression  does  not  alter  the 
depth  and  truth  of  the  sayings  that  follow. 

'  Henry  certainly  never  at  any  time  contemplated  making  his  conti- 
nental empire  a  mere  dependency  of  the  English  crowTi.  It  was  distinctly 
an  Angevin  empire,  with  its  centre  in  the  spot  where  an  Angevin  count 
had  been  promised  of  old  that  the  sway  of  his  descendants  should  spread 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Henry  in  short  had  another  work  to  carry  on 
besides  that  of  Cnut  and  William  and  Henry  I.  He  had  to  carry  on  also 
the  work  of  Fulk  the  Black  and  Geoffrey  Martel  and  Fulk  V,  and  although 
to  us  who  know  how  speedy  was  to  be  its  overthrow  that  work  looks  a 
comparatively  small  matter,  yet  at  the  time  it  may  well  have  seemed 
equally  important  with  the  other  in  the  eyes  both  of  Henry  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries. While  what  may  be  called  the  English  thread  in  the  some- 
what tangled  skein  of  Henry's  life  runs  smoothly  and  uneventfully  on 
from  the  year  1175  to  the  end,  it  is  this  Angevin  thread  which  forms  the 
clue  to  the  political  and  personal,  as  distinguished  from  the  social  and  con- 
stitutional interest  of  all  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign.  And  from  this 
interest,  although  its  centre  is  at  Angers,  England  is  not  excluded.  For 
the  whole  continental  relations  of  Henry  were  coloured  by  his  position  as 
an  English  king ;  and  the  whole  foreign  relations  of  England,  from  his 
day  to  our  own,  have  been  coloured  by  the  fact  that  her  second  King 
Henry  was  also  head  of  the  Angevin  house  when  that  house  was  at  the 
height  of  its  continental  power  and  glory.' 

This  is  strong  writing  and  true.  Then  comes  the  chapter  headed 
'  The  Last  Years  of  Henry  II,'  ending  with  the  flight  from  Le  Mans,  the 
death  at  Chinon,  the  burial  at  Fontevrault,  the  blood  that  gushed  forth 
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when  the  parricide  Eichard  drew  near  to  his  father's  body.  The 
remaining  chapters  are,  as  a  whole,  hardly  on  the  same  level ;  but  it  is  not 
many  among  so-called  writers  of  history  who  could  reach  to  their  level. 
The  continental  part  is  throughout  better  than  the  English.  At  Chateau- 
Gaillard — whence  she  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  Runnymede  any  more 
than  I  did  when  I  stood  by  him  who  did  see  it — Miss  Norgate  can  with 
great  skill  besiege  and  take  a  castle  in  Normandy  as  well  as  in  Anjou. 
The  last  chapter  is  '  The  New  England.'  The  title  savours  somewhat  of 
Green's  '  New  Monarchy  ; '  it  is  the  most  hurried  of  all — again  in  no  sort 
carelessly  done,  but  done  as  if  a  certain  number  of  pages  only  were 
allowed.  Plain  truth  compels  one  to  say  that  the  ending  of  the  book  is 
not  quite  equal  to  the  beginning. 

But  it  is  a  sterHng  book,  one  which  places  its  writer  very  high  indeed 
in  the  ranks  of  real  scholars.  As  regards  its  relation  to  Miss  Norgate's 
'  master,'  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  influence  has  been  wholly  good  when- 
ever he  has  been  simply  a  source  of  inspiration,  not  quite  so  good  when 
there  has  been  anything  like  conscious  following.  What  might  be  gained 
by  intimate  consort  with  that  brilliant  and  wayward  genius  no  man  can 
know  better  than  I ;  but  he  is  dangerous  to  copy  or  even  to  follow.  On 
the  whole  the  pupil  reproduces  the  master  on  his  stronger  side  only.  She 
has  shown  that  she  can  indeed  go  on  without  help  from  him  or  from 
any  one.  But  in  what  path  shall  she  go  ?  Miss  Norgate  has,  I  trust, 
before  her  many  years  of  historical  study  and  of  historical  writing. 
How  can  they  best  be  spent  ?  The  whole  field  of  English  history  is 
open  to  her,  till  she  reaches  the  times  that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  made 
his  own.  Unless  we  except  the  few  years  of  Henry  VIII  which  Mr. 
Brewer  undertook,  no  part  after  her  own  has  been  done  in  full  by  any 
writer  at  all  of  her  own  measure.  But  on  the  whole  I  would  rather  bid 
her  stay  beyond  the  Channel.  She  is  so  thoroughly  at  home  by  the 
Loire  that  she  would  not  find  herself  out  of  place  by  the  Garonne  or  the 
Rhone.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  history  of  southern  Gaul  in 
its  relations  to  both  England  and  France,  and  there  is  much  in  that  history 
which  is  better  understood  by  an  English  than  by  a  French  mind.  And 
there  is  one  special  line  of  thought  which  I  would  recommend  to  her. 
Since  the  short  day  of  Angevin  greatness,  the  world  has  seen  two  other 
powers  of  exactly  the  same  nature,  two  powers  founded  on  no  basis  of 
national  life,  made  up  in  the  same  way  of  lands  which  have  no  actual 
connexion,  but  which  have  been  brought  together  by  every  form  of  acci- 
dent. Such  was  the  power  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  ;  such  is  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  Only  the  Burgundian  power  was  hardly  more 
lasting  than  that  of  Anjou,  while  the  Austrian  power  has  lasted  for  many 
generations.  Why  is  there  this  difference  ?  If  we  compare  Burgundy 
with  Austria,  we  might  give  as  the  reason  that  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  though  not  the  power  of  a  nation,  has  a  nearer  approach  to  a 
national  basis.  The  national  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  part  of  it,  while 
the  power  of  Burgundy  was  wholly  made  up  of  scraps,  High-Dutch,  Low- 
Dutch,  French,  and  Walloon.  But  of  the  Angevin  power  the  national 
kingdom  of  England  was  also  apart,  and  this  approach  to  a  national  basis 
did  not  save  it  from  that  breaking  asunder  which  soon  fell  on  the  power 
of  Burgundy,  but  which  has  not  yet  fallen  on  the  power  of  Austria.     Or 
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can  it  be  because  neither  Anjou  nor  Burgundy  gave  itself  out  as  the 
continuation  of  something  else  in  the  way  that  Austria  does  ?  Or  is  it 
the  homelier  reason  that  one  can  walk  from  Austria  into  Hungary,  while 
one  cannot  walk  from  Anjou  into  England  ?  Or  is  the  reason  something 
very  much  deeper  than  any  of  these  which  lie  on  the  surface,  something 
which  may  need  the  philosophy  of  history  to  explain  it  ?  Miss  Norgate 
does  not  write  as  if  she  had  troubled  herself  greatly  with  the  philosophy 
of  history  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  she  is  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  such 
a  question  as  far  as  a  sound  study  of  facts  and  a  habit  of  makuig  reason- 
able inferences  from  facts  can  carry  her.  But  such  an  inquiry  as  this  is 
work  only  for  an  essay.  If  I  were  set  up  as  taskmaster,  I  would  give  her 
as  the  work  of  her  life  to  carry  on  the  history  of  southern  Gaul,  down  to 
the  day  when  they  of  Bordeaux  sent  forth  their  last  cry  to  them  of 
England  to  save  that  local  independence  which  they  knew  to  be  more  safe 
under  the  more  distant  sovereign.  Edwakd  A.  Fbeeman. 

'  I  have  since  found  the  source  of  Miss  Norgate's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
office  of  justiciary.  What  Miss  Norgate  here  says  comes  from  three  passages  in 
the  '  Conquest  of  England,'  pages  394,  429,  and  543.  In  the  first,  Green  speaks  of 
'  ^thelred  raising  a  new  favourite,  iEfic,  to  the  post  of  High  Eeeve,  in  which  we  may 
perhaps  again  see  a  foreshadowing  of  the  coming  justiciary.'  The  second  passage  is 
more  positive  and  more  detailed.  '  The  appearance  of  a  new  officer  at  court,  the  High 
Thegn  marked  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  supersede  the 
traditional  and  constitutional  advisers  by  ministers  of  a  more  modern  type  chosen 
by  and  dependent  on  himself.  .  .  .  The  office  indeed  was  not  only  continued  by 
Cnut,  but  raised  by  him  into  a  predominance  which  it  never  afterwards  lost.  The 
transformation  of  the  head  thegn  into  a  '  Secundarius  Eegis  '  in  the  person  of  God  wine 
marked  a  step  towards  the  erection  of  the  later  justiciary  and  of  the  ministerial  system 
which  lasted  on  to  the  close  of  the  Angevin  reigns.' 

All  this,  I  venture  to  say,  is  a  pure  dream.  It  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  way 
in  which  Green  would  put  forth,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  imaginings  of  his 
own  which  plain  people  find  it  hopeless  to  look  for  in  contemporary  writers.  For 
the  first  passage  he  quotes  two  authorities.  One  is  the  Chronicle  for  1002,  where 
^fic  undoubtedly  appears  as  '  J^ss  cynges  heahgerefa.'  But  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  '  heahgerefa  '  was  a  new  title  or  denoted  a  new  office.  It  had  been  used — rather 
strangely  certainly — as  the  title  of  lords  of  Bamburgh  fifty  years  earlier  (see  Cod. 
Pipl.  ii.  292).  And  at  this  very  time  it  is  used  of  other  persons  besides  ^fic.  If  he 
is  '  heahgerefa  '  in  1002,  in  the  year  before,  1001,  we  find  in  another  copy  of  the 
Chronicles,  two  other  men,  iEthelweard  and  Leofwine,  both  spoken  of  by  the  same 
title.  When  I  wrote  vol.  i.  p.  308  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  I  took  them  for  simple 
sheriffs,  and  I  take  them  for  such  still.  The  second  reference  is  to  Cod.  Dipl.  iii. 
365,  where,  in  a  piece  of  most  flowery  Latin,  iEthelred  calls  ^fic  '  prsefectus  mens, 
quem  primatem  inter  primates  meos  taxavi.'  This  flourish,  which  may  mean  anything, 
is  surely  a  dangerous  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  theory  of  the  constitutional 
growth  of  England  for  several  centuries. 

Still  the  High  Eeeve  is  to  be  found ;  or  rather  three  High  Beeves,  two  too  many 
for  the  theory,  are  to  be  found  at  once.  Green's  second  passage  quotes  no  authorities 
at  all.  Here  the 'High  Eeeve'  has  turned  into  a  'High  Thegn,'  and  of  the  High 
Thegn  I  have  found  no  mention  anywhere  else.  I  have  worked  with  some  zeal  at 
Earl  Godwine  and  all  belonging  to  him,  but  I  have  nowhere  found  him  called 
'  Secundarius  Eegis.' 

The  third  passage,  for  which  (see  p.  542)  Green  may  not  be  fully  answerable,  is 
more  wonderful  than  all.  Here  we  go  back  from  the  '  High  Thegn '  to  the  '  High 
Eeeve ; '  but  we  get  a  good  deal  besides.  '  A  second  stage  in  the  progress  of  kingly 
rule  was  marked  by  the  creation  under  ^thelred  of  the  High-reeve,  the  first  effort  of 
the  crown  to  create  a  minister  of  state,  a  deputy  of  its  executive  and  judicial  power 
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The  Forty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Publio 
Becords.  (London :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  KoUs.     1886.) 

This  is  the  last  report  of  the  late  William  Hardy,  and  not  less  interesting 
than  its  predecessors.  Its  main  contents  are  the  Lists  of  Presentations 
temp.  Car.  II,  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Watson;  and  the  Calendar  of  Patent 
Rolls  5  Ed.  I.  (continued  from  the  Forty-fifth  report).  Mr.  W.  B. 
Sanders  describes  two  new  Old  English  charters — a  grant  by  K.  Eadwig 
to  his  thane  Eadwig  of  eight  hides  in  Brantestune  [Branston  near 
Burton-on-Trent],  956  ;  and  a  charter  of  gift  by  ^thelred  to  Burton 
Abbey,  1004  ;  this  last  vellum  also  contained  the  will  of  Wulfric  (entirely 
in  English)  and  three  endorsements,  one  a  list  of  abbey  lands  which  Mr. 
Sanders  suggests  may  be  the  original  description  of  the  Burton  Abbey 
lands  obtained  for  William's  Domesday  commissioners.  Both  documents 
are  added  to  the  third  part  of  the  facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts, 
and  belong  to  Major-General  Wrottesley.  M.  Baschet  calendars  a  number  of 
volumes  of  despatches  in  Paris  from  various  envoys  to  the  French  king — 
Le  comte  de  Tilheres,  1621-23 ;  M.  de  Barillon,  1677-80  ;  Le  comte 
de  Tallard,  1700-1  ;  M.  d'Iberville,  1714.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bliss  has  been 
working  in  the  Vatican  archives  and  the  Stockholm  archives.  The  Eev. 
W.  D.  Macray  sends  home  an  interesting  report  from  the  Copenhagen 
royal  library  and  archives.  He  has  calendared  or  copied  letters  of 
James  I,  1603-25,  Henry  and  Charles,  princes  of  Wales,  1602-24, 
Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  1624-1660,  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  1591-1618 ; 
correspondence  between  Frederic  II  and  Christian  IV  of  Denmark  and 
England,  1564-1625,  falcons,  bloodhounds,  piracy,  commercial  regula- 
tions, safecondvicts,  the  Iceland  fishery,  iron  cannon,  cloth,  and  levying  of 
hired  soldiers,  being  the  chief  subjects  of  the  letters.  The  '  pirates  '  men- 
tioned are  Blackadder,  Thomas  Clarick,  and  Anthony  Niport  [Newport], 
both  the  last  equipped  by  Henry  Seckfort,  Elizabeth's  gardener,  Thomas 
Priesser,  Digory  Piper,  Captain  Fox,  John  de  Mheer  [sic],  Wicks,  Wodd, 
Strangwich  [upon  whom  there  is  a  curious  ballad  printed  in  one  of  the 
Percy  Society  collections],  John  Duffelt  [Duffield],  Will  Spark  of  Ply- 
mouth, Henry  Chanter  of  Southampton  and  Olaf  Mestor  of  London,  Peter 
Maar  of  Wells,  Will  Maris  [Morris]  of  Youghal,  Norland  Manfeld  of  Stone- 
house.     Sir  Walter  Raalle  [Ralegh]  is  spoken  of,  and  the  Armada.   In  the 

besides  the  hereditary  ealdormen,  &c.  Fiercely  opposed,  this  institution  became  per- 
manent under  Cnut  in  the  "  viceroyalty  "  of  Godwine  ;  under  the  Confessor  in  that  of 
Harold ;  and  from  it  under  the  Norman  kings  sprang  the  Justiciar.' 

One  feels  as  Lord  Melbourne  did  towards  Macaulay  ;  if  one  could  only  be  so 
cocksure  of  anything  as  all  this.  But  then  I  never  heard  of  the  '  viceroyalty '  of 
Godwine,  unless  it  lurks  in  the  rhetorical  phrase  of  Eadward's  biographer,  'totius 
pene  regni  dux  et  bajulus.'  (See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  732.)  The  '  viceroyalty  ' 
of  Harold  I  can  admit.  He  was  '  subregulus,'  and  as  '  subregulus,'  I  long  ago  likened 
him  (Norman  Conquest,  ii.  686)  to  Alfred  as  '  secundarius.'  But  I  know  of  nothing 
like  it  between  the  two. 

It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  a  great  deal  of  Green's  '  Conquest  of  England  '  was  ever 
printed.  The  danger  of  putting  forth  notions  which  are  at  the  most  ingenious 
guesses  as  if  they  were  absolutely  ascertained  facts  was  never  more  clearly  shown 
than  when  we  see  such  an  one  as  Miss  Norgate  led  away  by  a  simple  imagining,  stated 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
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miscellaneous  correspondence  following  is  a  table  of  the  monthly  cost  of 
ships  and  crew  of  various  size  in  1611.  The  Trades  Increase  of  1,000 
tons  had  a  crew  of  400  men,  and  her  monthly  expenses  were  8501.  The 
Scottish  papers  in  Denmark  1460-1550  have  notices  on  the  gipsy  king, 
Anthony  Gagino,  1505,  Andrew  and  Eobert  Barton,  the  famous  Scottish 
sailors,  1509-1511,  and  James  Skae  of  Orkney.  In  the  library  Mr.  Bliss 
notices  a  twelfth  century  manuscript  of  Eadmer  ;  a  twelfth  century  manu- 
script of  Bede's  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  S.  Mark,  a  book  of  hours 
written  for  Mary  de  Bohun  first  wife  of  Henry  IV,  some  works  on  alchemy, 
the  rules  of  the  English  Mint,  1506 ;  and  a  good  series  of  travels  in 
England  in  1601,  1603,  1606,  1630-1,  1661-3,  1677-8,  1679,  1683, 1693, 
1714,  1765,  1770,  1777,  1783,  some  of  which  would  certainly  be  worth 
publishing  here.  There  are  accounts  of  Irish  affairs  1690-2  and  1761-4, 
and  a  volume  of  Irish  poems  written  c.  1500,  which  is,  I  believe,  known 
to  Celtic  scholars  in  England. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  bequest  of  Venetian  manuscripts  is  here 
catalogued  (many  from  the  Tiepolo-Contarini  collection).  These  are  of 
high  value ;  there  are  relazioni  from  the  envoys  of  the  republic,  reports 
or  news  letters,  ducali,  and  letters.  The  ducali  (ducal  commissions)  are 
nine  beautiful  miniatures,  1471-1556,  containing  portraits  of  various 
governors  by  good  painters  such  as  Giulio  Clovio  (1498-1578)  and 
Giorgio  Colonna,  and  fill  a  gap  in  our  English  collections  of  Italian  art. 
There  are  memoranda  relating  to  the  Venice  players  in  England  1608,  of 
Lord  Suffolk'^  players  1610,  of  Arabella  Stuart  being  put  on  the  stage  to 
her  great  discontent  during  her  lifetime.  There  are  also  orations, 
pamphlets,  a  note  by  H.  C.  Barlow  on  '  Inferno  '  v.  59  ;  a  note  on  Oliver 
Goldsmith  having  had  Venetian  kinsfolk  and  perhaps  blood,  and  all  kinds 
of  miscellaneous  documents  going  down  as  late  as  1762.  Mr.  Rawdon 
Brown's  epigraph  on  Sanuto  is  too  good  not  to  reproduce  : — 

'  Caressed  by  Sabellico,  correspondent  of  Giovio,  contemporary  of 
Machiavelh  and  Guicciardini,  travestied  by  Bembo,  esteemed  by  Aldo, 
mutilated  by  Muratori,  praised  by  Foscarini,  recovered  by  Donato,  valued 
and  illustrated  by  those  famous  scholars  D.  Jacobo  Morelli,  D,  Pietro 
Bettio,  and  my  most  dear  and  omniscient  friend  the  author  of  the 
"  Inscrizioni  Veneziane."  '  F.  York  Powell. 

Year  Books  13  and  14  Edward  III.     Edited  and  translated  by  Luke 
Owen  Pike,  M.A.     (London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1886.) 

In  the  editing  of  this,  the  second  instalment  of  the  unprinted  year  books 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  Mr.  Pike  has  maintained  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  reached  in  his  previous  volume.  He  has  expended  so  much 
labour  upon  the  preparation  of  his  text  and  the  provision  of  apparatus 
that  the  work  of  his  predecessor  in  this  task  appears  perfunctory  by  the 
side  of  his.  For  the  first  time  we  have  texts  founded  upon  a  collation  of 
the  various  manuscript  year  books.  This  alone  is  a  vast  improvement.  But 
Mr.  Pike  has  not  been  satisfied  with  this.  He  has  followed  up,  with 
marvellous  patience,  the  faint  clues  given  in  the  year  books  to  the  iden- 
tification of  the  actions  therein  reported,  and  by  comparing  the  reports 
with  the  enrolments  of  the  suits  on  the  plea  rolls  he  has  cleared  up 
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many  obscure  points  in  the  reports.  The  editing  of  these  year  books  is  no 
easy  task.  Probably  no  class  of  our  medieval  records  presents  greater 
difficulties  or  is  beset  with  more  pitfalls  for  an  unwary  or  ill-equipped 
editor.  The  manuscripts,  besides  being  written  in  the  so-called  '  Norman- 
French,'  abound  with  such  violent  and  arbitrary  contractions  that  they 
give  one  the  impression  that  they  are  private  note  books  written  in  a 
species  of  shorthand.  They  hardly  favour  the  view  of  Bacon  and  Plowden 
that  the  year  books  were  official  compilations,  and  the  frequent  quare 
tamen'a  and  credo's,  which  express  the  dissent  or  doubt  of  the  reporters, 
do  not  seem  compatible  with  an  official  character.  Yet  if  they  were  pri- 
vate notes,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  whole  of  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  eyre  is  fully  recorded  in  some  of  them. 

Following  the  example  of  Mr.  Horwood,  Mr.  Pike  utilises  his  intro- 
ductions for  the  discussion  of  various  subjects  suggested  by  his  text. 
Thus  in  his  first  volume  he  has  given  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
process  assisa  vertitur  in  juratam,  and  in  this  volume  he  gives  an 
equally  valuable  explanation  of  the  dwindling  of  the  secta  from  a  most 
important  part  of  the  proceedings  down  to  a  mere  formal  phrase  in  the 
count,  representing  no  more  flesh  and  blood  than  did  the  plegii  de  prose- 
quendo  in  the  days  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe.  He  also  discusses  the 
best  English  translation  of  recognoscere  as  applied  to  the  functions  of 
an  assize.  He  decides  in  favour  of  'make  known.'  This  and  Bigelowe's 
'  report '  do  not  sufficiently  refer  to  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  an 
assize — examination  and  inquiry.  Probably  the  best  translation  of  recog- 
noscere would  be  a  compound  phrase  such  as  '  investigate  and  report.' 

Mr.  Pike  utters  a  useful  caution  against  reading  later  technical  mean- 
ings into  early  phrases  that  originally  had  no  such  hard-and-fast  significa- 
tion. Powerful  as  is  the  conservative  tendency  of  legal  phraseology,  it 
has  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  preventing  words  developing  fresh 
meanings.  Even  the  province  of  law  is  not  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  great  philological  forces  of  the  generalisation  of  the  special  and 
the  specialisation  of  the  general.  Fortescue  ('  De  Laudibus  Legum 
Angliae,'  c.  48)  justified  the  retention  of  Anglo-French  in  legal  proceed- 
ings on  the  ground  that  it  was  superior  to  English  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying technical  terms.  Probably  he  felt  the  same  difficulty  that  we  do 
in  attempting  to  translate  the  terms  of  art  of  the  law  system  of  his  day. 
But  experience  has  shown  that  his  plea  is  almost  as  worthless  as  his  idea 
that  the  Anglo-French  of  his  day  was  superior  to  the  '  French  of  Paris  ' 
because  the  latter  was  vulgariter  quadam  ruditate  corrupta ;  quod  fieri 
non  accidit  in  sermone  Gallico  infra  Angliam  tisitato,  cum  sit  sermo  ille 
ibidem  scepius  scriptus  quam  locutus.  It  is  evident  from  the  blunders  of 
the  later  text  writers  that  many  of  these  technical  terms  came  down  to 
them  as  verbal  fossils,  and  it  was  easier  to  leave  them  undisturbed  in  the 
strata  of  the  writs  and  records  than  to  dig  them  out  and  explain  them. 
We  have  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  vain  attempts  made  to  explain 
arrainiare  as  applied  to  the  institution  of  an  assize.  We  now  know  that 
this  arrainiare  arose  through  a  misreading  of  arramiare,^  which  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  arraign.  This  misreading  originated  the 
entirely  false  technical  phrase  '  to  arraign  an  assize.' 

*  Mr.  Pike  writes  arrannare,  agreeing  in  this  reading  with  the  editor  of  Fleta. 
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Space  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  other  interesting  points  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Pike  in  his  introduction.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
drawing  attention  to  his  valuable  notes  upon  the  growth  of  copyhold 
tenure.  Mr.  Pike  seems  doubtful  about  the  practice  of  grafting  being 
known  in  England  at  this  period.  It  was  known  long  before  the  days  of 
Edward  III.  There  is  a  twelfth  century  description  of  the  process  in 
Reginald  of  Durham's  '  Vita  Sancti  Godrici,'  c.  39,  §  85  (p.  96),  and 
a  reference  to  it  occurs  in  Neckham's  '  De  Naturis  Rerum,'  c.  76.  The 
socage  custom  that  fixed  a  widow's  dower  at  one-half  is  referred  to  by 
*  Fleta,'  lib.  v.  c.  24,  §  6,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  records  of 
our  ancient  boroughs.  There  is  another  custom,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pike's 
previous  volume,  p.  237,  that  occurs  in  borough  records  even  oftener  than 
this.  I  refer  to  the  strange  custom  that  decided  that  a  child  had  attained 
its  majority  when  it  knew  how  to  measure  cloth  and  could  count  twelve- 
pence.  Well  might  Justice  Shardlow,  in  spite  of  the  medieval  respect 
for  local  customs,  adjudge  this  custom  contrary  to  law  qar  asqune  homme 
est  de  XX.  aunz  devaunt  qe  il  seit  auner,  et  asqune  le  seit  quant  il  est  de 
vij."^  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

Doria  et  Barherousse.     Par  le  Vice-Amiral   Jurien  de  la  Geaviere, 

membre  de  I'lnstitut.     (Paris  :  Plon.    1886.) 
Les  Corsaires  barbaresques  et  la  marine  de  Soliman  le  grand.   Par  le  meme 

Auteur.   Ouvrage  accompagne  de  quatre  cartes.    (Paris  :  Plon.    1887.) 

Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere's  last  two  volumes  are  in  a  way  dis- 
appointing. They  are  indeed  thoroughly  interesting  ;  the  reader  is  carried 
on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  without  an  effort  of  his  own ;  for  the 
learned  admiral  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that  peculiar  lightness  of  touch 
which  appears  to  be  the  special  secret  of  the  French  literary  genius.  Nor 
can  he  be  accused  of  superficiality,  for  he  is  obviously  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  knows  his  Brantome  and  Sandoval  and  Capelloni  by  heart. 
And  throughout  we  feel  that  there  is  nothing  amateurish  about  the  criti- 
cism ;  it  is  the  judgment  of  a  seaman  who  knows  his  business,  and  is  able 
to  take  a  practical  estimate  of  the  naval  affairs  of  which  he  writes.  His 
remarks  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  corsair  navy,  on  the  contrasts 
between  the  Ottoman  and  the  Barbary  fleets,  on  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  battle  of  Prevesa,  and  the  like,  are  examples  of  the  value  of  an 
expert's  opinion.  But  interesting,  sound,  and  professional  as  are  these 
volumes,  they  are  not  what  they  might  have  been,  a  final  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  navies  in  the  middle  ages.  M.  Jurien  de  la  Graviere 
knows  the  subject  so  well  that  he  is  marked  out  for  the  task.  He  has 
gone  near  it,  but  has  just  stopped  short,  not  for  want  of  materials  or 
knowledge,  but  merely  for  want  of  thought.  To  write  a  continuous  and 
comprehensive  history  would  naturally  demand  more  mental  effort  than 
to  put  together  a  series  of  graphic  sketches,  and  unfortunately  the  admiral 
has  chosen  the  easier  feat.     With  every  power  to  give  us  an  authoritative 

*  One  report  says  that  this  was  a  Hereford  case,  and  another  that  it  arose  in 
Gloucester.  If  it  was  in  Hereford  it  is  singular  that  the  counsel  should  have  omitted 
the  important  qualij&cation  that  the  child  must  also  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen. 
See  the  Hereford  ConsiMtudines  in  Wooton's  Leges  Wallicce,  App.  No.  I. 
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account  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  Mediterranean  during  the  period  of 
Turkish  supremacy,  he  has  nevertheless  confined  himself  to  writing  a 
number  of  very  brilliant  paragraphs  on  the  chief  events  in  those  wars. 
He  has  a  talent  for  detail :  his  descriptions  of  sea  fights,  of  storms,  of 
sieges,  are  lifelike  ;  the  disastrous  attack  on  Algiers  by  Charles  V  in  1541 
has  never  had  a  more  graphic  chronicler.  But  a  mass  of  undigested 
details  does  not  make  a  history.  In  these  volumes,  notwithstanding  the 
ease  and  charm  of  the  style — indeed,  perhaps  on  the  very  account  of  the 
unconquerable  levity  of  French  historical  writing  of  this  sort — it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  gain  a  connected  view  of  the  subject.  We  seem  to  be 
reading  hundreds  of  sparkling  '  Occasional  Notes,'  and  find  ourselves 
wondering  what  links  them  together.  We  miss  the  power  of  generalisa- 
tion  which  places  these  crowded  details  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other. 

Nevertheless,  while  we  certainly  desire  more  from  Admiral  Jurien 
de  la  Graviere  than  these  collections  of  dramatic  sketches,  we  must  be 
grateful  for  what  he  has  given  us.  As  we  have  said,  his  facts  may  be 
depended  upon,  and  that  is  a  great  thing  in  historical  writing.  In  the 
next  place  the  period  he  has  chosen  is  full  of  interest,  and  he  has  known 
how  to  bring  out  the  most  attractive  points  in  the  most  telling  manner. 
'  Doria  et  Barberousse  '  traces  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  naval  power  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  rival  armaments  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  carries  the 
story  to  the  time  when  the  fleet  of  Suleyman  the  Great,  under  the  inspir- 
ing leadership  of  Barbarossa,  won  its  crowning  triumph  over  Doria  at 
Prevesa  in  1538.  '  Les  Corsaires  barbaresques  '  takes  up  the  narrative  at 
this  point,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Doria  in  1560.  The  second  volume 
is  on  the  whole  more  sustained  and  less  sketchy  than  the  first,  and  the 
notes  and  pUces  justificatives  are  valuable  features  which  are  wanting 
m  *  Doria  et  Barberousse.'  The  central  figure  in  both  is  Doria,  and  of 
him  M.  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  finished  pic- 
ture which  cannot  fail  to  charm  every  reader.  The  great  admiral  of 
Charles  V  is  a  fine  study,  and  his  biographer  has  a  warm  admiration  for 
him  ;  but  he  does  not  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  seamen.  Doria's 
iron  endurance  and  undying  energy  up  to  the  age  of  ninety,  his  unflinch- 
ing patriotism  as  a  Genoese,  and  his  political  sagacity,  find  a  warm  eulo- 
gist in  M.  de  la  Graviere  ;  but  he  is  critical  on  other  points  in  his  charac- 
ter. La  hravoure  de  Doria — ceci  n'a  jamais  fait  doute — ne  pent  etre  con- 
tesUe ;  ses  combinaisons  deviennent,  en  mainte  occasion,  trop  inginieuses. 
L'histoire  nous  prisente  beaucoup  de  grands  marins ;  elle  n'offre  a,  notre 
admiration  que  trois  grands  hommes  de  mer.  Je  les  nommerai  dans 
Vordre  oii  mon  estime  les  place  :  ces  trois  hommes  sont  Buyter,  Nelson  et 
Suffren.  Barbarossa,  as  is  natural,  appears  in  these  pages  a  much  more 
shadowy  personality  than  Doria ;  it  is  always  difficult  for  a  Frenchman 
to  portray  an  oriental,  and  especially  a  man  with  whom  the  writer  has  no 
sympathy.  M.  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  can  see  nothing  admirable  or  heroic 
in  an  '  infidel,'  and  the  exploits  of  the  Turkish  arms,  whether  by  sea  or 
on  land,  are  to  him  merely  so  many  triumphs  of  barbarism.  He  has  no 
word  of  admiration  for  Barbarossa  or  Sinan  or  Piale,  though  he  cannot 
conceal  his  professional  esteem  for  their  seamanship.  Among  the  cor- 
sairs Dragut  is  drawn  with  most  vigour,  and  he  may  properly  be  taken 
VOL.  II. — NO.  VIII.  3  E 
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as  the  type  of  his  remarkable  class.  It  is  difficult  to  write  on  such  a 
subject  without  taking  a  side,  and  the  French  admiral  does  not  hide  his 
prejudices.  We  must  go  elsewhere  to  find  justice  for  the  Turkish 
admirals ;  but  for  a  series  of  vivid  scenes  in  the  naval  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  faithful  picture  of  the  greatest  figure  among  the 
Christian  seamen,  we  cannot  do  better  than  read  M.  Jurien  de  la  Gra- 
vi^re's  charming  volumes.  S.  Lane-Poole. 

Les  Hugiienots  et  les  Gueux :  ^tude  Historique  sur  vingt-cinq  ann&es 
du  XVI"'"  si&cle  (1560-1585).  Par  M.  le  baron  Kebvyn  de  Letten- 
HOVE.     (Bruges  :  Bezaert-Storie.     1883  to  1886.) 

This  would  be  a  better  book  if  it  had  a  better  title  and  a  better  preface. 
The  reader  will  learn  little  about  the  Huguenots,  and  not  as  much  as  he 
would  wish  about  the  Gueux ;  but  he  will  find  what  is,  subject  to  certain 
deductions,  an  excellent  account  of  the  international  history  of  the  least 
religious  portion  of  the  wars  of  religion.  The  author  luidertakes  to  show 
the  identity  of  the  principles  of  the  reformation  with  those  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  would  prove  that  the  outbreaks  in  France  and  the  Netherlands 
were  due  to  one  and  the  same  movement,  that  they  were  both  as  anti- 
national  as  they  were  revolutionary.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  purport  of 
the  first  two  volumes,  but  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  last  four 
volumes  is  that  the  religious  element,  though  never  unimportant,  was 
outweighed  or  utilised  by  political  or  national  agencies,  which  were  at 
work  long  before  its  introduction,  and  which  were  only  momentarily 
interrupted  by  it.  Toleration  is  not  in  the  sixteenth  century  necessarily 
to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  it  may  therefore  safely  be  suggested  that 
the  principle  of  personal  toleration  is  represented  by  William  of  Orange, 
and  that  of  national  toleration  by  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  mainly 
by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  duke  of  Alen9on.  In  the  first  two 
volumes.  Orange  and  Catherine  are  on  the  stage,  but  are  playing  minor 
parts ;  in  the  last  four,  Orange  and  AlenQon  become  the  heroes  or,  rather, 
the  villains  of  the  play.  Their  respective  deaths,  which  are  almost  simul- 
taneous, form  the  climax.  The  remainder  of  the  sixth  volume  contains 
the  epilogue  and  the  moral.  In  our  opinion,  the  attempt  of  Alen9on 
on  Antwerp  would  have  formed  a  denouevient  more  artistic  and  more 
historical.  Both  the  villains  meet  with  their  just  retribution,  and  at 
each  other's  hands.  The  political  play  is  over ;  the  religious  play  begins. 
That  event  did,  indeed,  prove  that  pent-up  rehgious  passions  must  have 
vent ;  that  the  religious  dualism  must  be  treated  in  the  Netherlands  by 
separation,  and  in  France  by  fighting  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  The 
affair  of  Cologne,  previously  unimportant,  steps  into  the  foreground  as 
being  a  purely  religious  question.  Not  only  AlenQon,  but  the  court  of 
France,  suffers  eclipse  from  the  rise  of  Guise.  And  Orange,  though  the 
author  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  was  implicated  in  Alen9on's 
attempt,  was  ruined  by  it.  He  had  helplessly  to  look  around  for  the 
purely  rehgious  support  which  he  had  previously  avoided.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  with  the  author  that  his  death  saved  his  waning  reputation, 
and  stimulated  the  resistance  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  but  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  agree  in  the  view  of  Motley  and  Wenzelburger  that  his  life 
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would  have  implied  a  united  Netherlands.  He  and  the  coolheaded 
Languet  never  believed  that  winning  was  possible  with  a  religious  pro- 
gramme and  without  the  help  of  the  French  crown. 

This  connexion  with  the  French  crown  is  the  chief  of  the  many 
indictments  which  the  author  brings  against  Orange.  A  Belgian  may  be 
pardoned  for  sensitiveness  on  this  subject,  but  to  impartial  judges  it 
seems  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  The 
alternative  was  not  benevolent  neutrahty,  but  active  hostility  with  a  view 
to  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Orange  urged  this  to  John  of  Nassau  in 
1574  '  and  it  was  his  apology  for  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  Alen9on 
after  the  French  attack  on  Antwerp.  Urget  Alenconius,  writes  Du  Plessis 
Mornay  in  1578,  amicum  an  hostem  malint,  sibi  an  Austriaco  adjunctum.^ 
Orange  himself,  and  both  catholic  and  reformed  dissidents,  would  have 
preferred  a  connexion  with  Germany,  except  indeed  Hainault  and  Artois, 
which  from  the  first  gravitated  towards  France.^  The  Austrian  Habs- 
burgs,  however,  could  bring  no  material  aid.  The  Saxon  connexion, 
with  which  the  troubles  began,  and  of  which  there  was  an  idea  as  late  as 
1580,'*  was  displeasing  to  both  Calvinists  and  catholics.  The  intervention 
of  the  Palatinate  drove  every  catholic  to  arms.  It  is  hard  to  enter  into 
the  author's  sentiment  for  a  Spanish  connexion  that  should  be  merely 
nominal.  Eepeatedly  he  dwells  upon  the  schemes  for  a  separate  govern- 
ment by  a  Spanish  prince,  ultimately  realised  by  the  rule  of  Albert  and 
Isabella.  These  schemes  he  believes  were  checked  by  Orange,  and  Orange 
alone,  on  many  occasions — by  his  early  intrigues  before  the  outbreak,  by 
his  attitude  at  Breda,  at  Gertruydenberg,  and  at  Cologne.  But  people 
were  fighting  not  for  sentimental  reasons,  but  partly  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  partly  for  the  suppression  of  a  centralised  system  of  administra- 
tion which  was  alien  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  was  moreover  dis- 
astrously incompetent.  Orange  on  each  occasion  pointed  out  that  as  yet 
there  were  no  guarantees  at  all  on  the  rehgious  question,  and  no  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  promised  self-government.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  correspondence  of  Don  John,  of  Philip  II,  and  even  of  Granvelle, 
and  not  to  feel  that  he  was  right.  Temporary  moderation  was  due  to 
temporary  difficulties.  Moreover,  one  section  of  the  Netherlands  could 
not  trust  the  other.  Depids  sept  ans  le  parti  des  malcontents  lutte  pour 
associer  le  maintien  de  la  foi  catholique  et  les  libertds  du  pays/'  Else- 
where the  author,  following  the  prince  of  Parma,  gives  a  less  complimen- 
tary estimate  of  the  Malcontents.^  At  all  events,  in  the  Malcontent 
estates  of  Artois  the  struggle  for  national  liberty  took  the  form  of  a 
unanimous  vote  for  the  retention  of  the  Spanish  troops.^  Satisfactory 
guarantees  were  at  last  obtained,  but  these  consisted  in  the  independence 
of  the  northern  provinces,  in  the  renewal  of  the  rupture  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  in  the  permanent  exhaustion  of  the  latter.  In  the  inde- 
pendence Orange,  with  whatever  motives,  had  his  full  share ;  the  rupture 
with  France  was  the  result,  realised  only  after  his  death,  of  years  of 

'  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  iv.  389. 

'^  Bezold,  Briefe  des  Pfalzgrafen  Johann  Casimir,  i.  301. 

'  Hist,  des  Troubles  des  Pays-Bas,  by  Eenon  de  France,  p.  30.     Doc.  in6d.  Beiges. 
^  Bezold,  Briefe  des  Pfalzgrafen  Johann  Casimir,  i.  363. 
*  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  vi.  633.  «  lb.  vi.  25,  26.  '  lb.  vi.  243. 
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dogged  diplomacy.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  author's  description 
of  the  golden  age  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Dans  les  provinces  m&ri- 
dionales  .  .  .  des  jours  meilleurs  viendront  d  luire.  Les  liens  dhme  sujetion 
dSsormais  impossible  d  I'Espagne  seront  brisis,  et  le  rdgne  d' Albert  et 
d'Isabelle  marquera  une  p&riode  ou  le  premier  symptdme  de  la  prosp&rit& 
renaissante  du  pays  sera  un  merveilleux  ipanouissement  des  lettres  et  des 
arts.^  But  it  is  worth  while  to  read  also  the  words  of  a  writer — on  this 
occasion  contemporary — whose  opinion  the  author  will  respect.  Gaspard 
de  Saulx,  in  criticising  the  peace  of  Vervins,  writes  :  Le  second  point  est 
Vexemple  de  tous  les  Pats-Bas,  lesquels  maintenant  les  Espagnols 
n'oseroient  plus  charger  d'aucuns  impots  ny  subsides,  ny  mesme  faire 
payer  les  anciens :  autrement  ils  peuvent  dire  qu'ils  ne  sont  non  plv>s 
au  roy  d'Espagne  que  VOlande  et  la  Zelande,  et  suivront  leur  exemple  sHls 
veulent,  et  ne  faut  plus  faire  estat  de  regner  sur  eux  absolument,  ains  de 
les  flatter  honteusement.  Et  pour  le  troisidme,  que  dirons-nous  de  ces 
gens  qui  avoient  appuyi  leur  couronne  sur  la  religion  catholique  et  sur 
V inquisition,  qui  maintenoient  quHl  ne  falloit  jamais  traicter  avec  les 
heretiques  ?  Avoir  rendu  les  heretiques  en  exercice  de  leur  heresie,  les 
avoir  faicts  souverains,  plant&  et  affermy  leur  religion  par  le  traictS, 
c'est  estre  decheuz  de  ce  poinct,  vraiement  catholiques.^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  connexion  between  the  revolt  in 
the  Netherlands  and  the  crown  of  France,  these  volumes  prove  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  the  dominating  fact,  and  that  the  relations  between  the 
Gueux  and  the  Huguenots  shrink  into  insignificance.  Even  the  union 
between  Louis  of  Nassau  and  the  Huguenot  chiefs  at  La  Eochelle,  which 
is  admirably  described,''^  ends  in  union  with  the  crown.  The  author 
fights  hard  to  redeem  his  promise.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are 
termed  Huguenots — anyone,  in  fact,  whom  he  dislikes.  The  Huguenots  are 
described  as  attacking  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  Paris  in  Jan.  1565.'' 
These  Huguenots  consisted  of  Montmorenci,  who  was  acting  in  execution 
of  his  orders  as  governor,  while  his  train  comprised  gentlemen  of  both 
religions.'^  The  catholic  politiques  of  the  south  of  France  are  invariably 
treated  as  Huguenots.  It  is  true  that  contemporaries  speak  of  Huguenots 
d'estat  et  Huguenots  de  religion,  but  in  this  case  what  becomes  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  reform  and  revolt  ?  The  court,  when  con- 
trolled by  the  Mignons,  is  called  Huguenot,'^  apparently  because  it  waa 
anti-Guisard.  The  description  of  the  misconduct  of  Alen9on's  soldiers  in 
1578  ends  thus  :  Tel  6tait  le  contingent  que  les  Huguenots  envoyaient  aux 
Gueux. ^*  The  facts  are  that  Alen9on  was  originally  invited  by  the  catho- 
lics, that  his  attempt  to  levy  troops  in  the  Huguenot  districts  had  been  a 
failure,  and  that  while  his  Scotch  and  English  troops  deserted  to  John 
Casimir,  his  French  troops  slipped  away  to  the  catholic  headquarters.'-'  All 
French  soldiers  were  equally  given  to  plunder.  La  Noue  complains  of 
his  Huguenot  horse,  Guillaume  Tavannes  of  his  catholic  gendarmerie. 
Mansfeldt  had  to  disband  his  French  catholic  auxiliaries  on  account  of 

*  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  vi.  633. 

^  M6m.  de  Gaspard  de  Saulx,  in  Petitot,  xxv.  816. 

'"  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  ii.  ch.  xiv.  et  seq.  "  lb.  i.  223. 

•'^  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign,  1564-5,  p.  287. 

"  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  vi.  547.  '*  lb.  v.  214.  '*  Bezold,  i.  322. 
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their  misconduct.'^  The  want  of  connexion  between  the  co-rehgionists 
was  due  partly  to  geographical  causes.  The  first  two  wars  of  religion 
had  almost  cleared  Picardy  and  Champagne  of  Huguenots,  while  Burgundy 
was  strongly  held  by  Tavannes.  In  1567  Conde  complained  that  he  had 
no  gate  into  the  Netherlands.  Neither  he  nor  his  son  could  recover  a 
hold  upon  Picardy.  But  it  was  also  due  to  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  movements  which  the  author  fails  to  realise.  There  were  of 
course  resemblances  obvious  to  contemporaries.  Similar  causes  produced 
the  hostility  to  Granvelle  and  Lorraine.  Clough  fancifully  compares  the 
feud  of  Meghem  and  Brederode  to  that  of  the  great  French  houses.'^  An 
almost  exact  parallel  exists  between  the  revolt  of  the  gentry  in  both 
countries.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Huguenots  differed  entirely  in 
its  composition  from  that  of  the  Gueux.  The  former  consisted  of  the 
well-to-do  bourgeoisie,  the  latter  of  the  starving  artisans.  The  revolt  of 
the  latter  was  eminently  offensive,  at  times  almost  socialistic ;  '^  that  of 
the  former  was  strictly  defensive,  when  once  the  preponderance  of  the 
military  element,  which  had  accidentally  been  forced  into  the  movement, 
had  declined.  This  is  obviously  the  case  after  St.  Bartholomew ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  author's  beUef  to  the  contrary,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Marshal  Tavannes,^''  of  Gaspard  de  Saulx,  and  of  Correr  that  it  is  true 
of  the  war  of  1568.  To  prove  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  Huguenot 
outbreak,  a  passage  is  quoted  ^°  (without  reference)  from  Gaspard  de  Saulx, 
which  really  relates  to  the  legal  condition  of  the  party  after  the  edict  of 
Nantes.^'  The  agrarian  outbreak  which  is  described  by  Monluc  ^^  was. 
purely  exceptional,  the  peasantry  being  almost  invariably  catholic. 

The  author  labours  under  the  dif&culty  which  every  historian  feels  who 
is  obliged  to  show  that  his  own  party  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  all 
virtues,  his  opponents  the  monopoly  of  all  vices.  Kevolution,  theories  of 
social  contract,  feudalism,  anti-nationalism,  misgovernment,  are  all  bad, 
and  therefore  Huguenot.  Loyalty  tempered  by  constitutionaHsm  is  good, 
and  necessarily  confined  to  cathohcs.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  point  of  view  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  estates  of  Blois  of  1576. 
The  estates  of  Orleans  and  Pontoise,  in  which  Huguenot  views  prevailed, 
are  not  even  mentioned,  the  estates  of  Brabant,  when  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  Spanish  troops  and  the  assembly  of  the  states-general,  are 
stigmatised  as  organe  des  passions  populaires.  ^^  No  language  is  hard 
enough  for  the  estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  But  the  estates  of  Blois 
of  1576  are  the  cradle  of  French  liberties.  Tandis  que  les  ambitions 
fdodales  dominaient  chez  les  capitaines  huguenots,  les  vivaces  traditions 
de  la  liberty  etaient  propagies  et  soutenues  par  les  chefs  catholigues,  et 
c'dtait  Tavannes  qui  invoquait  Vexemple  de  VAngleterre  afin  de  placer 
dans  la  representation  des  Etats  la  plus  solide  garantie  du  droit  et  de  la 
prosp&rite  des  nations.^^  Then  follows  a  quotation  (without  reference) 
'".  Saracini,  26  March,  1578,  in  Desjardins'  Relations  de  la  France  avec  la  Toscane^ 
'^  Relations  diplomaUgues  des  Pays-Bas  avec  VAngleterre,  p.  313.     Doc.   in6d. 


"*  Kervyn  de  Letteahove,  v.  337 ;  also  Gachard,  Correspondance  de  Ouillaume  le 
Tacitume,  ii.  214. 

»»  Pingaud,  Corr.  des  Saulx-Tavannes,  p.  260.  '■"  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  i.  32. 

'^'  The  passage  is  from  M6m.  de  Gaspard  de  Saulx,  Petitot,  xxv.  240. 

■^  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  i.  33.  ^  lb.  iv.  105.  "  lb.  iv.  95. 
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from  the  memoirs  of  Gaspard  de  Saulx.^^  This  is  strangely  uncritical. 
Marshal  Tavannes  died  in  May  1573.  The  only  evidence  as  to  his  con- 
stitutional views  is  that  he  advised  the  king  to  suppress  the  free  election 
of  the  mayors  in  the  Burgundian  towns. ^^  The  passage  quoted  is  a  poli- 
tical commonplace,  written  by  his  son  in  the  seventeenth  century,  relating 
to  estates  in  general.  What  he  actually  says  of  the  estates  of  Blois  is 
that  they  were  never  intended  to  be  genuine,  et  que  la  reformation  qu'on 
pretendoit  par  les  estats  touma  en  fum&eP  The  abstention  of  the 
Huguenots  is  severely  criticised  by  the  author.  The  Tuscan  ambassador 
considered  that  the  intention  of  the  Guises  to  overawe  the  estates  with  a 
large  force,^^  and  the  treasonable  surprise  and  capture  of  Thore — himself 
a  catholic — at  Pont  St.-Esprit,^^  were  sufficient  reasons.  But  it  was  not 
so  much  the  Huguenots  who  abstained  as  the  southern  provinces.  The 
catholics  were  no .  more  represented  than  the  Huguenots.  They  had 
established  a  modus  vivendi,  they  had  a  working  constitution  of  their  own, 
they  voted  their  own  taxes,  which  they  were  prepared  to  hand  over  to  the 
crown  under  proper  guarantees. ^*^  The  catholic  provinces  had  complained 
che  quelli  che  stanno  sotto  laprotezione  degli  ugonotti  sono  meglio  trattati.^^ 

This  incident  has  been  dwelt  upon  because  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
author's  method.  He  fails  to  realise  that  every  great  spiritual  movement 
serves  as  a  medium  of  expression  to  inarticulate  material  grievances.  It 
may  be  reform,  or  it  may  be  the  catholic  revival.  He  cannot  see  that  the 
religious  wars  in  France  were  the  epitome  of  all  previous,  and  the  preface 
to  all  subsequent,  discontents  ;  that  each  party  suffered  from  the  same 
abuses,  pressed  the  same  reforms,  and  carried  them  to  the  same  excesses. 

The  author's  description  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  is  more 
satisfactory,  because  the  movement  here  did  take  extreme  forms,  and  the 
brutalities  which  in  France  were  chiefly  due  to  the  catholics  were  here, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  the  foreign  soldiery,  almost  confined  to  the 
new  religion.  He  is  disposed,  however,  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
the  religious  factor,  to  attribute  its  origin  to  foreign  influences,  and  its 
revival  after  the  suppression  of  the  first  disturbance  to  artificial  stimu- 
lants. The  movement  was  doubtless  educated  and  organised  by  the 
influx  of  French,  Genevan,  and  Palatinate  preachers  in  1566,^^  but  it  is 
difficult  to  forget  the  statement  that  if  in  1525  the  peasants  had  marched 
on  the  Netherlands  they  would  have  been  joined  by  20,000  artisans  from 
Antwerp. ^^  The  condition  of  the  Netherlands  had  made  the  anabaptist 
rising  at  Miinster  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety.  There  was  a  large  indeter- 
minate mass  of  indigenous  sectarianism  ready  to  take  the  shape  of 
Calvinism  or  anabaptism  as  circumstances  favoured.  Material  suffering 
caused  religious  schism  to  take  acute  forms.  The  universal  hostihty  to 
Granvelle  might  be  sufficiently  explained  by  his  Bm-gundian  origin.  The 
Franche-Comtois  was  the  Scotsman  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  author's 
chivalrous  devotion  to  Margaret  of  Parma  makes  him  overlook  the  fact 

2*  Minn,  de  Gaspard  de  Saulx,  Petitot,  xxiv.  274. 

*«  Pingaud,  Corr.  des  Saulx-Tavannes,  p.  99.  ^~  Petitot,  xxv.  417. 

2"  Saracini,  22  Aug.  1576,  in  Desjardins.  ^  lb.  28  Dec.  1576. 

8*  Alamanni,  Jan.  1576.     Saracini,  16  Dec.  1576.  *'  Alamanni,  May  1575. 

'^  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  i.  328. 

«'  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  1524-5,  p.  433. 
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that  the  loyal  catholic  Eenon  de  France  represents  her  administration  as 
being  incompetent  up  to  the  point  of  commercial  ruin  and  general  starva- 
tion. It  is  to  her  that  he  ascribes  the  commencement  of  the  bad  habit  of  not 
consulting  her  council.-^'*  The  popular  objection  to  the  new  episcopate  and 
the  fears  as  to  the  inquisition  are  lightly  treated,  and  the  past  action  of  the 
office  minimised  by  the  diversion  of  attention  ^■'  to  its  history  in  Brabant, 
where  it  had  never  legally  existed  at  all.  But  the  danger  really  consisted 
in  bringing  a  reinforced  inquisitorial  system  into  working  connexion  with 
the  civil  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  police  regulations  of 
the  placards.  It  was  no  mere  bogus  which  drove  60,000  souls,  according 
to  Grranvelle's  estimate,  to  England  and  a  larger  number  to  Germany. 

As  to  the  violent  recrudescence  of  heresy  in  the  southern  provinces  after 
the  retirement  of  Alva,  it  is  reason  i  ^e  to  agree  with  Eenon  (p.  280),  who 
says  that,  after  the  suppression  of  thi.  ueux  and  sectaries,  ce  qu'il  restoit 
continuoit  en  son  mauvaix  vouloir  et  l  irinse,  ne  cherchant  qu' occasion 
de  recommencer.  With  regard  to  Holland,  the  proportions  of  Catholicism 
and  Calvinism  are  hard  to  determine.  The  author  is  anxious  to  prove 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  was  catholic.  He  adduces  the 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  catholic  worship  by  the  rebel  assembly  of 
Dordrecht ;  ^^  but  stronger  still  is  his  statement  as  to  the  estates  of  Holland 
in  1574.  Deux  points  sont  mis  en  avant :  le  depart  des  soldats  espagnols 
et  la  convocation  des  Etats  gendraux.  U  n'y  a  pas  un  mot  pour  la  liberie 
de  conscience,  ce  qui  demontre  que  meme  au  sein  des  Etats  de  Hollande,  la 
Biforme  n'avait  point  encore  jet&  de  profondes  racines.^"^  He  must  surely 
be  aware  that  their  original  demands  insisted  strongly  on  liberty  of 
worship,  and  that  they  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  Orange  to  leave 
this  question  to  the  determination  of  the  states-general,  which  he  knew 
could  not  force  Catholicism  on  Holland.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  points  out 
that  the  religious  question  is  at  this  period  always  far  more  prominent  in 
the  documents  of  the  estates  than,  in  the  demands  of  Orange. ^^  The 
latter  in  his  most  private  letters  constantly  asserts  that  the  rehgious 
question  will  be  the  difficulty.  With  regard  to  Orange's  position  in 
general,  the  author  delights  to  show  that  he  was  perpetually  in  a  condi- 
tion of  isolation,  and  that  he  held  the  country  down  by  his  foreign 
mercenaries.  That  his  mercenaries  were  sufficiently  unpopular  is  certain. 
The  sixteenth  century  had  not  learnt  to  doat  upon  the  military.  But 
Kenon's  chapter  (xlvi.)  on  his  bourgeois  and  peasant  volunteer  troops 
conclusively  disposes  of  such  theories.  Catholic  and  protestant  contem- 
poraries aflford  overwhelming  evidence  that  after  1574  the  population  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  country  districts, 
became  rapidly  reformed.  The  troublesome  municipal  governments  which 
encroached  upon  the  power  of  Orange  and  the  nobles  ^^  certainly  did  not 
consist  of  catholics.  The  catholic  opposition  of  which  Lettenhove  speaks  ''^ 
came  from  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  royal 
government,  and  in  which  the  magistracies  were  carefully  manipulated. 
Events  proved  at  Amsterdam  that  the  Calvinists  were  in  a  decided 
majority,  and  the  opposition  which  Orange  met  in  this  town  came  from 

s*  Eenon,  p.  489.  «  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  i.  283. 

^  Cf.  Eenon,  p.  437.  *'  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  iii.  405. 

s'  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  v.  69.      ^  lb.  v.  90--1.     *■  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  vi.  435. 
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the  consistories  and  not  from  the  cathoHcs.  Orange  had  warned  Margaret 
from  the  first  that  the  reHgious  question  was  here  compHcated  by  a  feud 
of  eighteen  years'  standing  between  the  governing  body  and  the  town.'*^ 
The  author's  description  of  Orange's  relations  to  the  northern  provinces 
is,  however,  very  shght.  He  prefers  to  dwell  upon  his  connexion  with  the 
turbulent  democracies  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  Here  the  upper  bour- 
geoisie on  which  Orange  rested  in  the  north  were  chiefly  catholic,  and  he 
was  forced  to  have  resort  to  the  ultra- Calvinist  party  of  union,  but  his 
views  as  to  their  religious  proselytism  is  expressed  in  a  sentence :  Ces 
esmeutes  de  la  Flandre  gastent  enti^rement  nos  affaires ^^ 

The  great  merit  of  the  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove's  book  undoubtedly 
consists  in  the  wealth  of  illustration  from  contemporary  sources.  The 
author  might  fairly  claim  that  he  makes  no  statement  for  which  he  does 
not  produce  a  voucher.  Adequate  criticism  is,  therefore,  impossible  with- 
out entering  more  fully  into  the  question  of  authorities  than  is  possible  in 
a  short  review,  and  without  the  unequalled  opportunities  which  the 
author  possesses  for  the  examination  of  unpublished  Belgian  documents. 
The  old  collections  of  Bor,  the  correspondence  of  the  house  of  Nassau  by 
Groen  van  Prinsterer,  and  that  of  Philip  II  and  the  prince  of  Orange  by 
Gachard,  still  form  the  foundation  on  which  any  historian  of  this  period 
must  build.  But  the  author  has  largely  used  the  correspondence  of 
Granvelle,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  by  the  late  M. 
Poullet,  and  continued  by  M.  Piot.  The  letters  of  Morillon  to  Granvelle 
are  of  extreme  interest,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  entirely 
adopt  the  Granvelle  point  of  view,  which,  however  intelligent,  was  not 
representative  of  the  feelings  of  any  important  section  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  history  of  the  Netherland  troubles  by  Eenon  de  France,  of  which  the 
first  part  was  edited  in  1886  by  M.  Piot,  is  not  perhaps  quoted  as  frequently 
as  it  deserves.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  be  struck  by  the  identity  of 
feehng  between  this  old  catholic  Artesian  historian  and  the  Baron  Kervyn 
de  Lettenhove,  though  the  advantage  of  moderation  is  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  The  baron  himself  has  done  admirable  service  by  editing  the 
papers  relating  to  diplomatic  and  commercial  intercourse  between  England 
and  the  Low  Countries,  which  incidentally  throw  much  light  on  the 
causes  of  discontent,  more  especially  at  Antwerp.  In  addition  to  this, 
his  volume  of  unedited  documents  relating  to  the  sixteenth  century  con- 
tains the  valuable  reports  of  Alava,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Paris,  on  the 
condition  of  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  papers  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Venetian  legations  at  Paris,  edited  by  Desjardins  and  Baschet,  have  been 
fully  worked,  and  the  author  properly  expresses  his  obligations  to  the 
Baron  de  Euble  for  his  edition  of  the  memoirs  of  La  Huguerye.  English 
archives,  public  and  private,  cannot  complain  of  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand,  singularly  Uttle  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  German  sources. 
The  work  of  Bezold,  in  particular,  on  the  correspondence  of  John  Casimir 
is  of  extreme  value  as  illustrating  some  of  the  more  difficult  periods  and 
questions  of  the  religious  troubles  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

Everything,  however,  depends  on  the  use  made  of  these  and  countless 
other  authorities,  and  all  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  indicate  some  lines 

*'  Gachard,  Corr.  de  Guillaum^  le  Taciturne,  ii.  98. 

*^  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  v.  446,  note. 
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of  criticism.  Every  writer  whose  main  object  is  to  prove  a  point,  and 
especially  a  religious  point,  is  subject  to  the  temptation  of  partial  and 
faulty  selection,  and  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  author  on  this  count. 
A  few  examples  may  be  given.  William  the  Silent  is  held  to  be  guilty  of 
a  most  cruel  persecution  in  his  principality  of  Orange,  and  a  letter  from 
Philip  II  to  the  pope  is  quoted  as  proving  his  zeal."*^  Eeference  is  also 
made  to  letters  in  Groen  van  Prinsterer.  These  contain,  indeed, 
commonplace  assurances  of  orthodoxy,  and  a  desire  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  though  there  is  a  shadow  of  discontent  at  the  papal  action.  But 
for  the  real  explanation,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  letters  given  by 
Gachard,'**  and  the  omission  of  reference  to  these  is  hardly  pardonable. 
Orange  being  practically  an  enclave  in  French  territory,  it  was  impossible 
to  apply  to  it  an  independent  rehgious  policy,  while  it  was  important  to 
exclude  direct  French  interference.  Orange,  therefore,  addressed  himself 
to  the  papal  authorities  at  Avignon.  The  brutal  persecution  was  entirely 
due  to  them.  The  barbarities  were  altogether  in  excess  of  their  instruc- 
tions, and  were  described  in  no  measured  terms  by  the  prince.  Hence 
arose  considerable  tension  between  Orange  and  the  pope,  and  hence  Philip's 
letter,  which  was  intended  as  an  apology  for  a  subject  whose  favour  he 
was  anxious  to  retain. 

In  the  description  of  the  massacre  of  Vassi  the  statements  made  by 
the  duke  of  Guise  in  his  apology  are  accepted  without  criticism.  It  should 
at  least  have  been  mentioned  that  other  contemporary  accounts  directly 
contradicted  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improbability  of  a  congregation 
which  made  no  resistance  attacking  an  armed  detachment  which  slaugh- 
tered them  like  sheep.  Tavannes'  opinion  was  that  it  was  deliberately 
intended  to  force  a  war  before  all  France  became  Huguenot.^'^ 

On  Conde's  occupation  of  St.  Denis  the  gossip  as  to  his  intended  usur- 
pation of  the  crown  is  gravely  accepted.'*^  The  Duke  of  Alva  is  quoted  as 
writing,  Le  prince  de  Conde  s'est  fait  appeler  roi  Louis  XIII  par  le 
peuple  de  St.  Denis.  But  Kenieri,  who  was  resident  in  Paris,  gives  another 
account :  Oggi  dicono  che  si  gridava  Viva  il  re  e  Luigi  di  Bourbon.*'' 
The  two  versions  of  Conde's  celebrated  coin,  Ludovicus  XIII  &c.  are 
given, '*^  but  there  is  no  hint  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  forgery.  The 
author  is  very  hard  on  his  opponents  for  such  omissions.  He  considers 
most  of  the  so-called  intercepted  letters  which  came  into  Orange's  hands 
to  be  forgeries,  but  with  regard  to  the  supposed  sentence  of  the  inquisi- 
tion condemning  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  he  writes  :  Un  document 
qu'une  certaine  ecole  historique,  marchant  dans  la  meme  voie  que  les 
faussaires  du  XVI"^  sidcle,  se  plait  encore  a  introduire  dans  ses  rdcits.'^'-' 
Motley  did  indeed  swallow  this  document,  the  more  judicious  Prescott 
rejects  it ;  but  after  all  Motley  does  but  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  unim- 
peachably  orthodox  Mezeray,  and  if  it  did  not  issue  officially,  and  from 
Madrid,  yet  Vargas,  who  swayed  the  council  of  troubles,  used  a  phrase 
suspiciously  akin  to  the  terms  of  the  ban  :  Mali  fraxerunt  templa,  boni 

«  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  i.  50. 

^*  Corr.  de  Guillaume  le  Tacitume,  ii.  14-22,  53-56. 

*^  M6m.  de  Oaspard  de  Saulx,  Petitot,  xxiv.  325. 

<«  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  ii.  76.  *'  Desjardins,  iv.  8  Oct.  1667. 

**  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  ii.  77.  *•  lb.  ii.  95. 
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nihil  fecerunt  contra;  debent  omnes  jjcbti^ulari.^'^  It  may  be  worth 
remarking  that  even  where  the  intercepted  letters  are  probably  not 
genuine,  their  general  purport  is  substantially  correct.  Kenon  de  France, 
who  had  good  sources  of  information  on  such  points,  appears  to  accept  the 
intelligence  received  by  Orange  as  correct,  and  attributes  it  to  constant 
correspondence  with  Philip's  secretary  Caias.^*  The  execution  of  a  priest 
on  Coligni's  order  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  admiral's  intolerant 
cruelty ;  ^^  it  should  be  added  that  he  was  executed  not  as  a  priest,  but  as 
a  spy.  So,  too,  the  authorities  of  Eochelle  are  reprobated  for  the  execution 
of  Besme,  the  assassin  of  Cohgni,  yet  it  is  stated  by  Alamanni  (August 
1675)  to  be  a  definite  act  of  reprisal  for  the  murder  of  the  celebrated 
chief  Montbrtm  when  a  prisoner  of  war. 

To  confirm  the  criticisms  on  Orange  by  the  not  altogether  impartial 
Del  Eio,two  quotations  are  welded  together  from  Languet :  Languet,ami 
et  conseiller  du  Taciturne,  confirme  dans  une  certains  mesure  ces  reproches 
et  ce  jugement.  Populus  conqueritur  de  eo  et  dicit  se  ah  eo  contemni; 
nohilitas  vero  dicit  eum  esse  infestissimo  animo  in  nobilitatem.  .  .  .  ^^ 
Languet's  unquoted  conclusion  to  this  sentence  is  Quasi  v  dicebat  mihi, 
ego  sum  patre  rustico  natus  ;  while  he  begins  it  with  Id  ei  plane  accidit 
quod  moderatis  viris  plerumque  accidere  solet,  nempe  ut  utrinque 
vapulent.^* 

Again,  the  author  hardly  shows  sufficient  discrimination  as  to  the  value 
of  his  authorities.  It  is  stated  in  the  text  that  Elizabeth  meditated  a  St. 
Bartholomew  for  the  English  catholics. ^'^  The  authority  for  this  is 
Vasquez  {'  Cosas  de  Flandes ').  An '  ancient  historian,'  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  died  de  rage 
et  de  ddsespoir.^^  The  usual  Coligni  legends  are  altogether  rejected  ;  but 
implicit  faith  seems  to  be  placed  in  an  anecdote  of  Mezeray's  with  respect 
to  his  barbarities  at  Angouleme.*^  Moreover,  the  same  authority  is  not 
always  equally  valuable  for  all  purposes.  Morillon,  writing  from  Antwerp, 
is  not  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  last  words  of  Hoogstraeten  dying  near 
Eheims.''^  La  Huguerye  is  most  fi-equently  quoted  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating the  author's  conception  of  the  selfish  designs  of  Orange.  But  La 
Huguerye  had  a  personal  grudge  against  the  prince,  partly  because  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  not  been  liberally  treated  in  pecuniary  matters,  partly 
because  the  prince  set  his  face  against  La  Huguerye's  intrigues  for  anultra- 
Calvinist  coaUtion,  in  which  John  Casimir  and  Conde  were  to  play  the 
leading  parts.  His  statements  with  regard  to  Orange  and  Navarre  are  to 
be  received  with  great  caution,  but  he  is  a  first-rate  authority  on  the 
curious  negotiations  of  Cond^  and  John  Casimir  between  1575  and  1580, 
and  his  evidence  usually  finds  corroboration  from  the  correspondence 
published  by  Bezold.  Yet  here  the  author  does  not  follow  him  sufficiently 
closely  except  in  his  confusion  of  the  treaty  between  Conde  and  John 
Casimir  of  1575  and  the  draft  of  1574.  Conde  did  not,  as  Lettenhove 
asserts,-^^  guarantee  the  alienation  of  the  three  bishoprics,  but  only  their 
government  for  life,  while  their  garrisons  were  to  consist  exclusively  of 

*•  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  ii.  106.  *•  Eenon,  p.  488. 

«  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  i.  85.  *»  lb.  v.  299. 

**  Languet,  Ep.  ad  SydncBum,  75.  **  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  iv.  392. 

»«  lb.  vi.  634.  "  lb.  ii.  683.  '»  lb.  ii.  162.  »»  lb.  iii.  537,  558. 
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French  protestants.^°  In  this  period,  fully  as  it  is  treated,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  work  that  is  not  quite  careful.  The  rejoicings  with  which  Alen- 
9on's  pronunciamientos  were  regarded  by  the  Huguenots  are  exaggerated. 
La  Huguerye  and  Alamanni  both  testify  to  the  suspicions  with  which  his 
negotiations  were  viewed.  John  Casimir  is  represented  as  retiring  after 
the  truce  of  Champigny^^  (whereas  he  had  never  advanced),  and  as  accept- 
ing the  truce  while  Cond6  rejected  it.  The  reverse  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.^^  The  account  of  La  Paix  de  Monsieur  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
chief  cause  which  induced  John  Casimir  to  accept  the  peace  is  omitted, 
possibly  because  it  is  creditable  to  a  leader  of  the  protestant  party. 
This  was  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  was  unwilling 
that  religious  concessions  to  the  Huguenots  should  be  imperilled  by 
demands  for  territorial  aggrandisement.  The  passage  from  La  Huguerye,*'^ 
to  which  reference  is  made,  is  most  strangely  misread ;  the  rewards  stated 
to  be  given  by  Alen9on  to  La  Huguerye  were  reaUy  conferred  by  John 
Casimir.^'*  The  terms  granted  to  John  Casimir  are  incompletely  given. 
If  Conde  was  willing  to  guarantee  territorial  accessions  the  crown 
actually  made  them.  Again,  in  1579  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  seizure  of 
Cambrai  in  Alen9on's  interest  and  the  occupation  of  La  Fere  by  Conde 
were  parts  of  a  concerted  movement,  and  Alen9on  and  Orange  were  not 
the  heads  of  a  combination  which  included  Conde  and  Navarre. ^^  The 
occupation  of  La  Fere  was  really  intended  to  secure  Conde  in  Picardy 
against  both  the  crown  and  Navarre,  and  to  favour  the  designs  of  the 
advanced  Calvinists  against  both  Alen9on  and  Orange.  La  Huguerye 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  guerre  des  Amoureux  was  a  got-up  affair  to 
draw  Cond^  from  La  Fere  and  to  facilitate  Alen9on's  entry  to  the  Nether- 
lands.^^ This  was  certainly  its  result.  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  states 
that  Conde  deceived  the  Idng  by  saying  that  he  left  La  Fere  for  Germany, 
whereas  he  went  to  England.^^  The  fact  is  that  he  left  La  Fere  for  Lautern,^** 
and  went  thence  to  England  in  the  hope  of  breaking  off  the  negotiations 
for  Alen9on's  marriage.  Far  from  acting  in  concert  with  Navarre,  he 
was  really  engaged  in  counteracting  his  influence. ^^ 

The  most  flagrant  instance  of  a  want  of  discrimination  in  the  value  of 
authorities  occurs  in  the  apology  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
qui,  en  prisence  d'un  complot  odieux,  nefut  qu'wri  moyen  de  defense  plus 
odieux  encore  mats  jug&  n6cessaireJ^  It  is  necessary  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Huguenot  plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  royal  family.  Les 
dSpeches  italiennes  et  espagnoles  le  mettent  hors  de  dcnite,  especially  as 
they  are  supported  by  statements  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  duke  of 
Anjou  and  Marshal  Tavannes.  The  Spanish  account  on  which  reliance 
is  placed  on  p.  561  is  rejected  as  worthless  on  p.  582,  because  it  implicates 
the  duke  of  Guise  in  the  murder  of  Coligni.  The  official  reports  of  the 
Italian  ambassadors,  invaluable  as  they  often  are,  are  here  worthless. 
The  mission  of  the  Tuscan  ambassador  was  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  Coligni.     Both  he  and  the  Venetian  ambassador  were  under  the  in- 

*>  Bezold,  i.  164,  »'  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  iii.  545.  ^^  Bezold,  i.  167. 

*^  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  iii.  628.    La  Huguerye,  i.  419. 

**  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  iii.  633.  "*  lb.  v.  469.  ^  La  Huguerye,  ii.  48. 

*'  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  v.  489.  **  La  Huguerye,  ii.  67. 

«»  lb.  ii.  62.  '0  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  ii.  559. 
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fluence  of  Catherine,  and  the  papal  nuncio  had  reasons  of  his  own.  But 
the  author  himself  provides  the  material  for  controverting  his  belief.  The 
Huguenot  plot  was  only  mentioned  to  the  king  when  all  other  means  of 
persuasion  failed.  It  was  known  to  be  fixed  for  4  a.m.'^'  on  23  Aug.;  yet 
the  cathoHc  massacre  was  not  to  begin  till  dawn,'^^  though  it  accidentally 
commenced  earlier.'^^  The  Huguenot  conspirators  were  in  three  bodies, 
separated  by  hostile  districts  of  Paris.  Two  of  these  would  have  been 
powerless  before  the  slightest  resistance,  and  both,  though  they  were  to 
have  been  at  work  at  dawn,  were  surprised  between  2  and  3  a.m.,  while 
the  disturbance  gave  time  to  the  third  party  to  mount,  but  not  to  resist.'^* 
La  Rochefoucauld,  who  is  represented  as  leaving  the  king  because  he  had 
to  be  up  early,^^  retired  to  more  congenial  company,  and  his  gentlemen 
were  sent  to  sleep  in  a  separate  house.'^^  The  author  states  that  the  plot 
is  only  denied  by  Tavannes  (Gaspard  de  Saulx).'^^  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
one  in  Europe  believed  it. 

Another  regrettable  feature  in  the  volumes  before  us  is  a  certain  reck- 
lessness as  to  dates.  In  some  cases  this  is  merely  due  to  want  of  care. 
In  vol.  i.  p.  457,  Renieri's  letter,  assigned  to  25  June  1580,  obviously 
belongs  to  1567.  Letters  ^^  written  by  Languet  on  11  and  16  March,  1577, 
could  not  describe  events  which  happened  in  1579.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  620, 
1565  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  1576.  A  more  doubtful  case  occurs  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  611,  where  a  letter  of  Alen9on's  dated  10  Sept.  1575,  is  quoted 
as  sealing  the  reconciliation  with  the  king.  But  the  rupture  only  took 
place  on  15  Sept.,  and  the  reconciliation  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
the  truce  of  Champigny  of  21  Nov.  1675.  In  vol.  i.  p.  223,  three  separate 
people  describe  in  January  1564  an  event  which  happened  in  January 
1565. 

More  objectionable  is  a  habit  of  transposing  the  sequence  of  events, 
and  of  proving  statements  by  documents  which  do  not  refer  to  them.  In 
vol.  iv.  p.  356  we  read,  Des  le  'il^  Janvier  {1611) J,e  prince  de  Gond&  protestait. 
.  .  .  Cinq  jours  aprds  il  partait  de  la  Bochelle.  The  departure  from 
La  Eochelle  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  31  Dec.  1576.  On  12  April,  1581, 
Parma  wrote  a  letter  to  Philip  II  describing  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  author  adds,  Qtiand  ces  nouvelles  arrivaient  d 
Madrid,  Philip  II  &crivait  .  .  . ;  ^^  and  he  then  quotes  a  letter  from  the 
archives  of  Brussels,  dated  13  Jan.  1581.  In  October  and  November  of 
1575  Orange  is  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Catherine  de'  Medici.  Le 
dernier  mot  de  cette  intrigue  est  prononc&  par  le  landgrave  de  Hesse.^^ 
The  landgrave's  letter  belongs  to  June  1575,  and  refers,  not  to  these  par- 
ticular intrigues,  but  to  Orange's  marriage  with  Charlotte  de  Bourbon. 
The  author  is  anxious  to  prove  that  in  the  spring  of  1575  Orange  was 
desirous  of  a  simultaneous  reconciliation  with  Phihp  and  the  pope.  He 
states  that,  early  in  April,  Orange  absolutely  declined  the  overtures  made 
through  Mondragon,  but  by  20  April  he  changed  his  mind.  II  eUt  iti 
heureux  d'en  recevoir  non  seulement  de  Philip  II  mais  mime  du  pape,  car 
en  ce  moment  il  faisait  proposer  d  Gregoire  XIII  de  lui  cider  sa  princi- 

"  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  ii.  656.  '^  lb.  ii.  578.  '»  lb.  ii.  579. 

"  lb.  ii.  588.  "  lb.  ii.  574.  '«  M&m.  de  Mergey,  Petitot,  xxxiv.  66. 

"  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  ii.  555.  '*  lb.  v.  337. 

"  lb.  vi.  37.  *•  lb.  iii.  528-9. 
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pauU  d'Orange.^^  This  latter  negotiation  took  place  in  March,  when 
Orange  was  opposed  to  all  reconciliation  with  the  king ;  it  was  absolutely 
distinct,  and  was  merely  with  the  view  of  raising  funds. 

In  vol.  i.  pp.  187-9  there  is  a  complete  jumble  of  dates,  the  events  of 
March  and  April  1563  being  described  as  the  results  of  those  of  July  and 
August  1563. 

The  least  pardonable  case,  however,  is  in  connexion  with  the  unions 
of  Utrecht  and  Arras.  It  is  desirable  to  prove  that  the  separation  of 
Hainault  and  Artois  from  the  estates-general  was  due  to  the  separatist 
action  of  the  northern  provinces.  With  this  view,  the  chapter  upon  the 
union  of  Arras  is  placed  after  that  upon  the  union  of  Utrecht,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  being  its  consequence.  La  scission  protestante  entraine  la 
scission  catholique.^^  The  union  of  Utrecht  was  signed  23  Jan.  1579,  and 
proclaimed  29  Jan.  The  union  of  Arras  was  arranged  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 
1578,^^  and  was  concluded  on  6  Jan.  1579.  Moreover,  the  author  fails  to 
see  that  if  the  union  of  Utrecht  was  merely  the  work  de  quelques  ministres 
isoUs,^'^  and  if  it  was  only  accepted  in  Holland  by  two  towns,  the  formal 
separation  of  two  whole  provinces  loses  its  justification  on  this  ground. 
The  justification  for  the  union  of  Arras  lay  not  in  the  union  of  Utrecht, 
but  in  the  hopelessness  of  agreement  between  two  aristocratic  and  catho- 
lic provinces  with  the  ultra-Calvinist  democracies  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant. Any  reader  of  Commines  will  recognise  the  fact  that  the  causes  of 
schism  were  antecedent  by  at  least  a  century  to  the  union  of  Utrecht. 
The  author's  inaccuracy  is  mifortunately  not  confined  to  dates,  though  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  mistakes  more  often  occur  on  the  outskirts  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  are  again  at  times  the  result  of  mere  want  of  revision.  He  is 
aware  of  course  that  there  was  no  Elector  of  Hesse,  and  that  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  there  was  only  one  Elector  Palatine,  but  orthodox 
Lutherans  would  have  been  surprised  to  read  that  le  champion  le  plus  re- 
doutable  du  protestantisme  ^^  was  ce  due  Maurice  de  Saxe  qui  dans  les 
champs  de  Muhlberg,  luttant  drapeau  contre  drapeau,  faillit  balancer  la 
fortune  de  Charles -Quint.  So  eloquent  a  passage  hardly  atones  for  the 
confusion  of  John  Frederick  with  Maurice,  which  implies  much  more  than 
a  mere  mistake  as  to  names. 

In  vol.  vi.  p.  147  it  is  thought  advisable  to  point  a  moral  from  the 
fall  of  a  successor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  introduce  this  an  entirely 
novel  genealogy  is  invented  for  Oliver  Cromwell.  Biron's  lame  leg  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  general  interest,  but  in  face  of  the  celebrated  joke 
respecting  la  paix  boiteuse  of  1570  the  origin  of  the  nickname  should  not 
be  ascribed  to  his  misfortune  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1583.^^  The  author 
is  scandalised  at  the  action  of  the  states  in  selecting  for  their 
general  Biron,  who  dirigeait  contre  Anvers  la  phis  odieuse  tentative.  He 
forgets  that  Biron  was  regarded  as  half  a  protestant,  that  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  La  Noue,  and  above  all  that  we  have  Busbecq's 
authority  for  the  fact  that  the  reason  of  his  selection  was  the  discovery 
of  his  papers,  showing  that  he  had  strongly  protested  against  Alen9on's 
attack.^''  The  accoimt  of  the  assembly  at  Delft  is  somewhat  inexplicable. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  of  whom  nineteen  sat  for  the  towns, 

"'  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  iii.  468.       "  lb.  v.  318.  8'  lb.  v.  326. 

s<  lb.  V.  318.  »^  lb.  i.  65.  »«  lb.  vi.  421.  «'  Busbecq,  1  June  1583. 
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two  only  for  the  nobility.**  But  the  act  of  union  was  signed  by  sixteen 
deputies  for  the  towns,  and  five  for  the  nobility.*^  Can  it  be  that  as  Orange 
claimed  as  pope  ^^  to  forgive  sins,  so  also  as  king  he  conferred  patents  of 
nobility  ?  The  abstention  of  the  nobility  of  Holland  is  a  constant  theme 
with  the  author.  Eenon  also  mentions  it,  but  adds  that  the  nobles  had 
always  been  rares  et  peu  priviUgi&s  entre  les  marchans,  pescheurs,  gens  de 
mestier  et  artisans  dont  le  pais  est  compose.^^ 

In  a  work  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  new  it  is  ungrateful  to  com- 
plam  of  twice-told  tales.  Yet  the  repetitions  are  somewhat  tiresome,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  to  state  once  for  all  that  all  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  party  were  on  all  occasions  characterised  by  Sbfeinte  hypocrisie. 
Every  tourist  has  realised  that  Elizabeth's  memory  revit  dans  les  cachots 
de  la  Tourry.^^  Every  student  of  statistics  must  be  aware  that  her  persecu- 
tion of  the  catholics  was  plus  cruelle  que  le  fut  jamais  celle  de  Philippe  II 
ou  du  due  d'Albe.^^  This  is  a  favourite  comparison.  Le  Taciturne  oppose 
d  la  representation  legale  du  pays  la  force  hrutale  dont  il  dispose.  Jamais 
les  veterans  du  due  d'Alhe  eux-memes  ont  pes&  aussi  violemment  sur  les 
populationsry  .^*  It  would  be  useless  to  hope  for  no  scandal  about  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Every  trumpery  tale  is  raked  up.  Fille  d'un  bourreau  et 
d'une  vietime.^^  Elisabeth  pr&tendait  ttre  la  Sdmiramis  de  son  temps  ; 
elle  n'en  renouvela  gue  les  vices.^^  Nevertheless  the  book  is,  notwith- 
standing prejudices  and  inaccuracies,  thoroughly  enjoyable  by  the  general 
reader  and  full  of  new  information  for  the  student.  Even  the  repetitions 
have  their  use.  The  most  careless  or  most  forgetful  reader  can  hardly  fail 
to  remark  and  to  remember  that  Dathenus  had  a  red  beard  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  a  bastard.  E.  Abmstkong. 

Old  Herbert  Papers  at  Powis  Castle  and  in  the  British  Museum.  Extra 
Volume  (Vol.  XX.)  of  the  Collections,  Historical  and  Archaeological, 
relating  to  Montgomeryshire  and  its  Borders.  Issued  by  the  Powys- 
land  Club  for  the  use  of  its  members.     Privately  printed.     (London : 

1886.) 

The  earl  of  Powis  has  in  this  volume  presented  the  Powys  Land  Club, 
over  which  he  presides,  with  an  interesting  and  entertaining  selection  from 
the  Herbert  MSS.  at  Powis  castle,  recently  collected  in  consequence  of 
the  visit  of  the  Historical  MSS.  commissioners,  and  from  those  given 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1829  by  a  certain  Mr.  W.  E.  Stokes,  otherwise 
imknown  to  fame.  The  earlier  series  of  the  Powis  castle  MSS.  is  very 
miscellaneous,  and  ranges  from  1586  to  1735,  commencing  with  a  long 
narrative,  probably  composed  by  an  actual  witness,  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings (if  they  are  to  be  called  such)  against  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at 
Fotheringhay  Castle,  called  Fotheringham  by  the  editor  for  some  reason 
of  his  own.  (Elsewhere,  on  p.  116,  Hanau  is  misprinted  Nanau,  and 
on  p.  147  Ciistrin  becomes  Ciistria.)  Among  the  letters  following  is  one, 
dated  London,  18  Aug.,  and  referred  to  the  year  1635,  from  the  first  Lord 
Craven  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Percy,  second  Lord  Powys. 

««  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  iv.  43.  «»  lb.  iv.  46.  '»  lb.  ii.  161. 

»'  Eenon,  p.  487.  "^  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  i.  18. 

9'  lb.  vi.  218.  »*  lb.  vi.  45.  ^'  lb.  vi.  219.  »«  lb.  ii.  267. 
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From  this  letter  it  appears  that,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  champion 
of  fugitive  protestant  royalty,  his  sister  had,  like  so  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  her  times,  become  a  convert  to  Eome ;  and  the  contingent 
promise  contained  in  the  following  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
loyal  simplicity  of  the  writer : 

'  My  desire  is  to  speake  w'th  you  &  to  bring  one  w'  me,  y*  I  may 
make  it  appeare  to  you  y*  you  aughte  not  to  have  altered  yo'r  religion, 
&c,  y*  there  is  more  safety  to  be  founde  in  this  w'ch  wee  professe,  if 
these  thinghs  bee  not  made  apparente,  to  any  body  y*  will  resolve  not 
to  be  partiall  oute  of  rassion  [?  passion]  on  any  other  cide  whatsoever 
but  to  cleave  to  y't  for  w'ch  shall  be  most  apparante  of  truth  &  reason  I 
will  forthw'  beecome  a  roman  Catholic.  .  .  .' 

An  anonymous  letter  from  London,  dated  8  Sept.  1640,  adds  another 
to  previously  known  accounts  of  the  misconduct  and  cowardice  which  de- 
livered Newcastle  without  a  blow  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and  nearly 
broke  Strafford's  heart  on  the  eve  of  his  own  catastrophe.  From  the 
first  year  of  the  Commonwealth  we  have  the  original  order  of  the  parlia- 
ment for  the  demolition  of  Montgomery  castle  ;  but  the  doom  of '  Eed 
Castle  in  Wales  '  is  solemnly  revoked  in  another  document,  bearing  date 
just  a  month  before  the  king's  restoration.  Several  letters  follow  from 
Andrew  Newport,  upon  whom  were  fathered  the  '  Memoirs '  which,  according 
to  Mr.  M.  C.  Jones,  the  editor  of  these  '  Papers,'  are  among  the  romances 
of  De  Foe.  The  important  letter  from  Father  Petre  recording  the  entire 
trust  placed  by  King  James  II  in  the  Jesuit  order  has,  as  Mr.  Jones 
reminds  his  readers,  already  been  printed  in  '  Somer's  Tracts.'  The  news- 
letter dated  23  Oct.  1688  furnishes  the  minutest  evidence  hitherto  pub- 
lished concerning  the  actual  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales,  as 
to  whose  genuineness  his  own  half-sisters  were  so  hard  to  convince. 

The  second  series  of  the  Herbert  MSS.  consists  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  chiefly  during  the  period  of 
his  embassy  in  France.  This  correspondence,  the  record  of  a  very 
chequered  chapter  of  diplomacy,  includes  a  letter  from  the  elector  pala- 
tine, dated  11  July  1619,  and  protesting  his  pacific  desires,  with  another, 
two  months  later  in  date,  of  a  more  defiant  nature  from  the  same  hand. 
A  few  days  later  Sir  Edward  Herbert  writes  from  France  that  'for  the 
busines  of  Bohemia  I  understand  this  K'g  hath  written  to  the  King  my 
M'r  and  the  Palatine  to  diswade  the  acceptance  of  that  Crowne  at  which 
some  of  this  Court  take  occasion  to  Laugh.'  He  adds  in  a  letter  of 
24  Nov.  that  '  for  the  newes  of  their  High'ses  crowning  in  Bohemia  it 
was  receeved  here  with  incredible  ioy  of  all  those  of  the  Keligion,  and  of 
every  one,  not  of  the  Eeligion  whome  they  call  bons  Fran9ois  among 
which  the  Ministers  of  those  of  the  Religion  have  been  so  Zealous,  that 
in  generall  terms  they  have  publiquely  prayed  for  their  prosperity  in  this 
great  cause.'  This  passage  effectively  illustrates  the  vitality  of  the  party 
of  the  politiques,  afterwards  called  le  tiers  parti,  in  France. 

The  British  Museum  MSS.  here  published  consist  of  Herbert's 
despatches  from  Paris  in  the  year  1619,  big  with  the  presages  of  a 
momentous  conflict.  Some  of  these  need  not  have  been  included  in  this 
volume,  as  they  had  been  already  published  by  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his 
'  Letters  and  Documents  illustrating  the  Relations  between  England  and 
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Germany  1618-9  '  (Camden  Society,  1865-8).  The  letter  in  which  Her- 
bert judiciously  seeks  to  frighten  James  I  by  informing  him  of  a  Jesuit 
conspiracy  against  his  life  should  perhaps  not  be  left  out  of  account  in 
any  considerate  inquiry  into  the  king's  self-exercisings.  It  belongs  to 
the  time,  or  very  nearly  so,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  James 
was  beginning  to  drop  his  reminiscences  of  the  hunting  field,  and  to 
think  about  the  crown  of  thorns.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Oliver  Cromwell  und  die  puritanische  Bevolution.    Von  Moritz  Brosch. 
(Frankfort-on-Main :  Eutter  &  Loning.     1886.) 

Herb  Brosch,  in  his  preface  to  his  '  Oliver  Cromwell,'  informs  us  that 
his  book  is  based  chiefly  upon  contemporary  records  and  memorials,  and 
in  particular  upon  the  English  state  papers  and  the  materials  collected 
by  Carlyle ;  and  in  the  second  place  upon  the  despatches  of  Venetian 
ambassadors  resident  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  He  has 
of  course  made  use  of  the  later  literature  of  the  subject ;  but  he  takes  his 
stand  on  contemporary  literature,  and  must  be  judged  by  his  use  of  this. 

The  result  is  a  judicious  and  sensible  book  well  calculated  to  make  the 
history  of  the  period  intelHgible  and  interesting  to  the  reading  public  of 
Germany.  It  is  not  a  deeply  learned  work,  and  it  propounds  no  new  and 
startling  views  of  Cromwell  himself  or  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
With  the  exception  of  the  information  derived  from  the  Venetian  archives, 
the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Clarendon,  Eanke,  Carlyle,  and  Guizot 
will  not  find  much  that  is  new,  nor  do  we  think  that  he  will  find  much 
fresh  light  thrown  on  the  many  problems  presented  by  the  history  of  the 
time.  The  author's  estimate  of  Cromwell's  character  and  position  is  that 
which  will  probably  be  accepted  ultimately,  and  supersede  both  the  hero- 
hypocrite  theory  and  the  impossible  character  imagined  by  Carlyle.  It  is 
in  fact  Ranke's  estimate — more  appreciative  than  that  of  Guizot,  more 
sober  and  critical  than  that  of  Carlyle.  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
probably  not  one  of  the  most  virtuous,  of  men — not  a  combination  of  oppo- 
sites,  but  a  sincere  patriot  placed  in  an  impossible  position  ;  able  to  con- 
trol a  revolution,  but  not  to  establish  a  commonwealth ;  dealing  with 
antagonistic  forces  too  strong  for  him  to  reconcile — a  man  into  whose 
hands  supreme  power  fell  almost  without  his  wishing  it,  but  who  had  lost 
the  self-control,  so  rare  in  men  of  despotic  temper,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  guide  where  he  commanded,  and  reconcile  the  antagonists 
whom  he  fought  with  both  hands.  Hence  it  came  that  his  power  began 
and  ended  with  himself.  But  England  owes  to  him,  in  common  with  his 
companions  in  arms,  and  more  than  to  any  one  of  them,  that  the  revolution 
of  1640  did  not  need  to  be  repeated.  He  destroyed  power  but  he  upheld 
law ;  he  showed  England  what  was  meant  by  equal  justice  and  toleration 
in  religion ;  and,  in  fine,  his  place  as  a  statesman  is  more  important  than 
the  exact  balance  in  his  personal  character  of  religion  and  self-deceit,  of 
ambition  and  patriotism,  of  craft  and  generosity. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  contains  a  well-written  summary  of  the 
growth  of  Puritanism  in  England  and  its  relation  to  the  protestant  spirit 
on  the  continent — a  relation  which  has  been  too  much  left  out  of  sight  in 
later  histories  of  the  period.   The  faults  of  Charles  I's  education,  combined 
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with  the  faults  of  his  character,  are  well  pointed  out,  and  it  is  made  clear 
how  inevitably  they  led  to  the  catastrophe  to  which,  whether  Cromwell 
had  existed  or  not,  Charles  was  destined.  It  is  well  known,  though  not 
always  remembered,  that  the  government  of  Charles  I  was  condemned  by 
the  English  nation  before  Cromwell  came  into  notice  ;  without  Cromwell 
the  military  history  of  the  civil  war  might  have  had  a  different  conclu- 
sion, but  the  common  sense  of  the  English  people  would  have  prevented 
the  restoration  of  the  government  of  Charles's  earlier  years,  Henry  III 
was  victorious  in  the  field,  and  established  his  government  in  peace ; 
but  the  principles  for  which  the  barons  had  fought  survived  their  defeat ; 
and  a  nation  which  could  win  liberties  in  the  middle  ages  against  so 
strong  a  king  as  Edward  I  could  never  have  been  humbled  by  a  Stuart 
king. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand  how  much  license  to  do 
wrong  was  practically  conceded  to  an  English  king,  if  in  the  main  his 
wishes  were  those  of  his  people,  and  how  quick  the  English  were  to  per- 
ceive and  resent  any  system  of  government  which  did  not  respect  and 
generally  obey  the  tradition  of  government  which  the  governed  approved. 
Herr  Brosch  is  not  fully  aware  that  what  was  permitted  to  Elizabeth  and 
even  tolerated  in  James  was  never  accepted  as  good  government.  The 
opposition  which  Charles  I  met  was  no  new  precedent.  The  Petition  of 
Right  was  no  novelty.  It  was  the  natural  and  constitutional  expression 
of  national  grievances.  What  gave  it  point  and  bitterness  was  the  hatred 
of  a  favourite.  "Whether  justly  or  not,  the  English  have  never  endured 
ministers  who  carried  out  too  faithfully  the  sovereign's  idea  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Strafford  as  well  as  in  that  of  Bucking- 
ham. Compare  Strafford  with  Burleigh,  and  the  difference  is  seen  at 
once.  Strafford  was  as  honest  and  as  able  as  Burleigh,  but  he  belonged 
to  the  class  of  ministers  who  will  not  be  endured,  and  whose  virtues  are 
as  odious  to  the  nation  as  their  vices.  What  was  new  in  the  quarrel 
between  Charles  and  his  parliament  was,  as  Herr  Brosch  points  out,  the 
religious  question — a  question  which  embroiled  the  whole  situation  and 
rendered  the  ordinary  methods  of  constitutional  warfare  insufficient.  For 
the  first  time  in  English  history  the  bitterness  of  religious  feeling  trans- 
ferred itself  to  political  debate  ;  and  the  sense  of  duty  on  either  hand, 
raised  above  the  region  of  political  expediency  and  compromise,  made  the 
party  differences  irreconcilable.  It  was  the  belief  that  the  king  and 
queen  were  playing  the  game  of  Rome,  which  made  Laud's  meddling  so 
odious.  Eleven  years  of  irresponsible  government  might  have  been  borne, 
though  England  was  sinking  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  power,  if  religion 
had  been  left  alone.  Yet  Charles  might  fairly  think,  as  Cromwell  thought 
after  him,  that  the  presbyterian  system  was  no  friend  to  liberty  ;  and  the 
event  showed  that  as  a  system  it  had  no  deep  root  in  English  habits  and 
sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  stronger  feehng  in  the 
country  at  this  time  than  that  dislike  of  high  church  doctrine  and  practice 
of  which  the  presbyterians  were  the  chief  exponents. 

The  author  sees  each  line  of  events  plainly  :  he  does  not  always  succeed 
in  concentrating  them  so  as  to  show  their  combined  effect.  It  was  not 
the  attack  upon  civil  liberties  alone,  nor  the  distrust  of  the  queen,  nor  the 
hatred  of  '  stone-dead '  Strafford,  nor  the  supposed  attempt  to  estabUsh 
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an  idolatrous  religion,  nor  the  assumed  complicity  of  Charles  I  with  the 
Irish  outbreak,  nor  the  fear  of  army  plots  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  nor 
the  appointment  of  cavaliers  as  commandants  of  strong  places,  but  all  of 
these  together,  which  made  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  beheve  that 
Charles  I  meditated  an  attack  in  arms  upon  the  rights  which  his  govern- 
ment had  unsuccessfully  undermined.  It  was  this  policy  which  at  once 
justified  and  gave  importance  to  the  Grand  Eemonstrance.  Herr  Brosch 
is  mistaken  in  calling  this  a  puritan  manifesto,  not  a  national  work.^  It 
is  true  that  it  was  the  work  of  but  half  the  nation ;  but  the  narrow 
majority  by  which  the  Eemonstrance  was  passed  is  the  measure  of  its 
importance  as  a  critical  point  in  English  history.  It  was  intended  by  its 
promoters,  and  it  was  so  understood  both  by  them  and  by  the  king,  as 
a  final  challenge.  If  Charles  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  draw  the 
sword,  here  was  his  warrant.  The  passing  of  the  Eemonstrance  made 
it  necessary  for  Charles  to  take  up  a  line  of  action  :  the  smallness  of  the 
majority  gave  him,  and  justly,  a  fair  hope  of  success. 

In  the  same  manner  we  miss  in  the  account  of  the  second  decisive 
move,  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  a  fuU  appreciation  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  that  most  important  act,  and  of  its  results  to  the 
moderate  party.  So  extreme  and  revolutionary  a  resolution  was  not  the 
result  of  party  compromises,  still  less  an  accident  of  debate.  It  was  a 
deliberate  scheme  to  transfer  the  conduct  of  affairs  from  one  party  to 
another.  It  coincided  in  time  with  an  attempt  of  the  presbyterian  '  gran- 
dees '  to  set  Cromwell  aside  (met  by  his  own  attack  upon  Lord  Manchester), 
and  with  the  proposals  for  a  treaty  with  the  king,  the  abortive  treaty  of 
Uxbridge.  The  question  was  whether  the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted 
vigorously,  or  a  compromise  with  the  king  entered  into.  Herr  Brosch 
puts  it  down  as  a  military  measure,  and  so  no  doubt  it  was ;  but  no  one 
knew  better  than  Cromwell  its  political  bearing,  and  that  to  make  the 
army  independent  of  the  parliament  was  to  make  it  the  master,  not 
the  servant,  of  the  parliament.  The  political  importance  of  the  step  must 
have  been  evident  to  some  at  least  of  those  who  gave  their  votes  for  it ; 
and  the  contemporary  history  of  this  crisis  goes  to  show  that  it  was  un- 
derstood as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  presbyterian  and  independent 
factions.  The  presbyterian  majority  obstinately  believed  themselves  to 
have  the  power,  and  were  wiUing  to  let  the  army  leaders  try  their  hand 
at  remodelling  the  army.  CromweU,  at  any  rate,  knew  that  after  this 
he  would  be  able  by  means  of  the  army  '  to  give  the  law  to  both  king 
and  parliament ;  '  and  there  is  as  much  reason  to  wonder  at  the  simplicity 
of  his  dupes  as  at  his  own  foresight  and  practical  action. 

Cromwell's  dark  policy  in  1646-7,  when  the  kmg's  army  was  beaten  out 
of  the  field,  and  the  army,  the  parliament,  the  king,  and  the  Scots  were 
four  factors  the  combination  of  which  might  lead  to  unexpected  results, 
is  not  cleared  up  by  Herr  Brosch.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  Cromwell 
was  not  wholly  free  from  personal  ends,  but  justifies  him  in  thinking  that 
the  safety  of  the  puritan  cause  was  in  the  army,  not  in  the  parliament.  Of 
the  Scots  Cromwell  never  took  much  account ;  his  deahngs  with  the  king 
must  always  remain  a  mystery.   But  it  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  Herr 

'  P.  225  :  eine  Parteikundgebung  der  Puritaner,  nicht  ein  nationales  Werk. 
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Brosch's  view  of  the  transaction  is  correct — that  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
tried  to  make  terms  with  the  king  on  the  basis  of  control  of  the  militia 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  they  retired  from  the  attempt  partly 
because  they  found  that  Charles  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  partly  because 
(as  is  certain)  their  own  influence  in  the  army  was  endangered  by  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  not  dealing  honestly.  In  the  obscure  question 
as  to  the  moment  and  the  cause  of  Cromwell's  change  of  attitude  towards 
the  king,  our  author  abstains  from  dogmatising.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  some  intercepted  letter  may  have  cleared  away  whatever  illusions 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  still  cherished,  and  brought  them  to  consider  the 
whole  question  afresh.  But  when  he  relegates  to  '  the  depths  of  mysti- 
cism '  so  plain  and  biblical  an  account  of  the  prayer  meeting  at  Windsor 
as  that  given  by  Allen,  we  think  that  he  mistakes  the  character  of  the 
English  puritan,  which  was  always  apt  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
letter  than  on  that  of  the  spirit.  English  religion  has  always  been  of  a 
practical  sort.  The  aimy  leaders  assembled  at  Windsor  Castle — strange 
place  to  be  the  judgment-seat  before  which  Enghsh  royalty  was  con- 
demned— saw  plainly  before  them  on  the  one  side  a  king  guilty  of  the  blood 
of  his  subjects  and  actively  engaged  in  stirring  up  a  new  war,  and  on  the 
other  the  judgments  of  God  upon  Agag.  No  one  of  them  was  more 
inclined  to  see  'judgments'  and  'mercies'  in  common  events  than 
Cromwell ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  nor  to  be  set  down  to  hypocrisy 
— surely  of  the  most  hateful  kind — that  Cromwell  and  his  companions 
saw  a  clear  duty  before  them,  that  of  bringing  the  Grand  Delinquent  to 
justice. 

When  Edward  IV  came  up  to  London  on  20  May  1471,  and  King 
Henry  VI  died  in  the  Tower  the  next  day,  it  was  not  difficult  to  draw  an 
inference  from  the  coincidence  of  date.  When  CromweU  appeared  in 
parliament  the  day  after  Pride's  purge  and  accepted  what  had  been  done 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  undone,  it  was  generally  believed  that  what  he  had 
not  forbidden  had  been  suggested  by  him.  Herr  Brosch,  who  puts  down 
Joyce's  deed  to  Cromwell,  might  have  seen  his  hand  in  this  also.  It  is 
noticeable  that  some  time  before  Pride's  purge  took  place  Cromwell  was 
accused  publicly  by  Major  Huntingdon  of  a  design  '  to  purge  the  houses, 
and  support  the  remaining  party  by  force  everlastingly.'  Cromwell,  it 
would  seem,  not  unfrequently  acted  by  means  of  hints  addressed  to  suit- 
able persons  ;  if  he  did  so  m  the  present  case  he  was  not  disappointed  in 
the  result.  Cromwell  accepted  fully  the  responsibihty  for  the  king's 
death,  and  whilst  justifying  it,  as  our  author  says,  by  Charles's  guilt 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Old  Testament,  probably  considered  it  as  an  act  of 
less  magnitude  than  it  appeared  to  the  English  people  at  large,  and  (as 
subsequent  events  showed)  really  was. 

Herr  Brosch's  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Eump  Parhament 
is  inadequate.  He  applies  no  moral  judgment  whatever  to  the  action, 
which,  right  or  wrong,  was  not  indi£ferent.  It  was  an  action  which  con- 
tradicted the  whole  course  of  English  history.  If  it  had  led  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  kingdom  and  a  reconciliation  of  hostile  parties,  it  would 
have  been  justified  by  success,  for  it  would  have  been  proved  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  people.  But,  in  fact,  it  led  to  five  years 
of  splendid  but  barren  despotism,  and  the  Kestoration  at  the  end  of  it. 

3  F  2 
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The  account  of  Cromwell's  government  as  Protector  hardly  does  justice 
to  that  strange  and  eventful  period,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  English 
history  for  the  light  it  throws  both  on  Cromwell's  personal  character 
and  on  that  of  the  nation  which  he  ruled  as  a  general  rather  than  as  a 
statesman.  The  greatest  rulers  of  England,  Henry  II,  the  Tudors, 
William  III,  have  known  how  to  yield  to  the  follies  and  prejudices  of  the 
nation  which  trusted  them,  and  have  never  carried  self-will  too  far. 
Cromwell  ruled  as  a  soldier,  and  took  little  account  of  the  growing  sum 
of  discontent  which  shattered  the  fabric  of  his  government  as  soon  as  he 
himself  was  removed.  He  was  wiser  than  the  nation ;  but  he  had  not 
the  supreme  wisdom  which  '  suffers  fools  gladly.'  If  he  had  lived  ten 
years  longer  he  might  have  founded  a  dynasty.  He  might  have  done 
so  if  he  had  thrown  himself  more  upon  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  But 
opposition  angered  him,  and  his  anger  took  the  form  of  violent  interference 
with  law  and  liberty.  The  vice  of  a  despotic  temper,  under  intolerable 
provocation  it  is  true,  ruined  all.  Yet  Cromwell's  nature  was  in  many 
respects  conservative  ;  and  we  may  say  with  our  author  '  that  which  has 
made  England  great  and  free  was  better  understood  and  more  practically 
advanced  by  Cromwell  than  by  those  puritan  republicans  who  hated  and 
opposed  him ;  what  damaged  the  liberties  of  England,  lowered  her,  and 
made  her  contemptible,  a  dependent  state,  sold  by  her  own  sovereign  to 
the  haughty  Bourbon  monarch,  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Stuart — to  combat 
and  depress  this  was  the  work  of  his  life.'  F.  W.  Cornish. 

Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.     Vols.  Ill,  IV.    Edited  by 
Justin  Winsor.     (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mi£Bin,  &  Co.) 

The  object  and  nature  of  this  book  have  been  already  explained  in  a 
prospectus.  It  is  there  described  as  *  a  series  of  co-operative  monographs 
of  which  each  shall  be  a  complete  monograph,  while  the  succession  of 
volumes  will  constitute  a  homogeneous  work.'  The  whole  book  when 
complete  is  to  be  a  history  of  the  American  continent  down  to  the  year 
1850.  The  first  and  second  volumes  have  yet  to  appear.  The  first  is  to 
be  pre-Columbian ;  the  second  is  to  deal  with  Spanish  discovery  and 
conquest.  Of  the  volumes  now  before  us  the  third  is  a  history  of 
English  colonisation  in  North  America  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  It  does  not,  however,  deal  with  that  subject  exhaus- 
tively, since  the  Carolinas  find  no  place.  The  next  volume  treats  of  the 
American  colonies  of  France,  Sweden,  and  Holland  during  the  same 
time. 

No  one  can  read  this  book  and  fail  to  see  that  the  various  writers  are 
each  master  of  his  own  subject,  while  at  the  same  time  each  is  enough 
of  a  trained  historian  to  know  his  own  subject,  not  merely  from  within, 
but  from  without ;  to  understand  the  relations  of  the  sectional  community 
with  which  he  is  dealing  to  the  whole  American  nation.  It  is  clear  too 
that  if  any  field  of  history  admits  of  being  thus  broken  up  into  depart- 
ments, that  of  North  America  does.  Of  the  English  colonies  each  has  a 
constitutional  history  and  a  literature  of  its  own.  Each  has  its  own 
archives,  its  own  set  of  documents  in  the  English  Kecord  OflSce.  With 
hardly  an  exception   each   has   its   own    historical   society  laboriously 
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accumulating  materials  for  the  historian.  When  we  pass  beyond  the 
states  of  English  origin  to  take  in,  as  a  complete  history  of  North 
America  must  take  in,  Canada  and  the  New  Netherlands,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Florida,  and  of  the  attempts  of  the  Swedes 
by  the  Delaware,  fresh  fields  of  labour  are  at  once  laid  open.  The  ideal 
American  historian  must  be  a  linguist  and  a  cosmographer.  Dutch  con- 
stitutional history  and  the  doings  of  French  Jesuits  must  be  familiar 
ground  to  him. 

It  is  clear  that  if  all  this  is  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  human 
powers,  there  must  be  some  co-operation,  formal  or  otherwise,  some 
division  of  labour  into  departments.  That  may  be  done  in  either  of  two 
ways.  An  historian  may  deal  with  the  subject  as  a  whole,  relying  on  the 
previous  labours  of  specialists,  using  those  labours  so  that  they  may  clear 
the  ground  for  his  own  work.  He  may  accept  the  authority  of  local 
historians,  of  those  who  have  written  monographs  on  states,  counties,  and 
towns  each  for  his  own  subject.  Or,  as  in  the  present  book,  the  work  may 
be  put  in  commission,  handed  to  a  band  of  specialists  all  working  on  a 
common  system  and  to  some  extent  under  common  supervision.  The 
objections  to  the  former  system  are  obvious.  The  historian  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  degenerating  into  a  compiler ;  his  responsibilities  are  increased 
by  the  need  for  perpetual  watchfulness  against  carelessness  or  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  his  authorities.  Yet  after  all  these  difficulties  exist  in  every 
case :  every  historian  must  depend  largely  on  second-hand  evidence — even 
so-called  original  documents  are  largely  tinged  by  motives  for  which  it  is 
needful  to  make  due  deduction.  An  historian  worthy  of  the  name  will  be 
able  to  use  the  labours  of  specialists  so  far  as  is  required  by  necessary 
economy.  The  objections  to  the  other  plan  are  no  less  obvious.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  with  all  its  merits  this  book  confirms  these  objections. 
If  there  be  any  need  for  a  history  to  be  written  as  a  single  book,  if  it  is  more 
than  a  set  of  separate  histories  bound  together  for  convenience,  there 
must  be  one  connected  thread  running  through  it.  The  very  fact  that  the 
connexion  between  its  parts  seems  loose,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  union 
and  continuity,  is  rather  a  reason  why  the  real  underlying  unity  needs  to 
be  brought  out  as  it  only  can  be  brought  by  applying  to  the  work  one 
connected  mode  of  thought.  As  in  architecture,  the  discord  of  the  parts 
makes  some  central  and  manifest  symbol  of  unity  all  the  more  necessary. 
Moreover,  this  method  tends,  I  think,  to  make  men  lose  sight  of  the 
truth,  rather  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  that  a  history  is  a  work  of  art, 
not  an  epitome  of  official  documents.  A  writer  who  knows  that  he  is 
merely  dealing  with  a  section  of  his  subject  can  hardly  throw  himself  into 
his  work  with  the  same  freedom,  he  can  hardly  judge  of  men  and  events 
with  the  same  definiteness  and  independence,  as  one  who  feels  that  he  is 
fighting  for  his  own  hand.  The  present  methods  of  historical  study,  as  it 
is,  are  calculated  rather  to  throw  the  biographical  side  of  history  into  the 
background.  The  new  system  would  increase  this  tendency.  There 
would  be  little  inducement  to  draw  with  a  firm  or  bold  hand  when  the 
figure  had  to  be  transferred  half  complete  to  be  finished  by  a  successor. 
And  no  history,  be  it  remembered,  unless,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  in  reahty 
a  collection  of  separate  histories,  can  be  cut  into  detached  sections,  no 
one  of  which  shall  overlap  another.     All  these  inherent  disadvantages 
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seem  to  me  to  outweigh  the  merits  of  the  system.  One  is  glad  that  the 
experiment  should  have  had  a  fair  trial,  just  as  one  is  glad  that  four 
eminent  novelists  combined  to  write  the  *  Croix  de  Berny.'  But  in 
neither  case  does  the  measure  of  success  attained  make  one  wish  to  see 
the  older  and  more  customary  method  superseded. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  this  book  open 
to  question.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  what  is  entitled  '  a  critical 
essay  on  the  sources  of  information.'  This  essay  is  in  several  instances 
longer  than  the  chapter  to  which  it  is  appended.  Surely  history  is  one 
thing,  the  bibliography  of  history  another,  and  the  two  are  better  kept 
distinct.  An  historian  should  no  doubt  indicate  who  and  what  his  autho- 
rities are.  He  should  so  do  it  that  every  one  may  if  he  pleases  be  able  to 
check  and  test  all  statements  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  that  any  one 
who  wishes  to  pursue  the  same  subject  as  a  special  study  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  Hne  which  he  must  take.  To  the  special  student  no  detail 
is  unimportant,  because  the  accuracy  of  his  general  view  will  depend  on 
the  care  with  which  he  has  studied  and  the  accuracy  wherewith  he  has 
mastered  every  detail.  But  to  the  man  who  studies  history  not  because 
he  is  going  to  write  history,  but  because  it  is  a  needful  form  of  training 
for  the  human  mind,  it  is  not  the  minute  details,  but  the  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views  which  are  formed  out  of  those  details,  that  are  important. 
In  other  words,  though  the  historian  constantly  needs  the  services  of  the 
antiquary,  though  he  must  be  in  his  own  department  an  antiquary,  yet 
history  is  not  antiquarianism.  That  is  a  truth  which  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing is  in  danger  of  being  sometimes  forgotten  in  this  book. 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  from  what  I  have  said  I  appeared  to  be 
insensible  to  the  very  great  merits  of  the  book.  If  we  look  on  it  not  as 
in  the  ordinary  sense  a  history,  but  rather  as  a  dictionary  of  American 
history  in  which  all  the  available  information  is  to  be  found,  sifted  and 
arranged  with  clearness  and  method,  then  the  book  is  beyond  all  praise. 
And  there  are  portions  of  it  which  deserve  higher  praise,  portions  which 
as  historical  monographs  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  way  of  insight  into 
events  and  characters.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  criticise  the  style  and 
the  mode  of  thought  of  such  a  book  as  one  criticises  the  work  of  a  single 
writer,  since  (happily)  the  system  of  collaboration  has  not  extinguished 
individual  peculiarities.  The  book  undoubtedly  labours  under  one  dis- 
advantage. It  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  some  of  the  writers  have  felt 
hampered  by  the  labours  of  their  predecessors.  For  example,  the  first 
twenty  years  of  Virginian  history,  years  which  do  not  lose  their  Hfe  and 
interest  even  under  the  somewhat  cumbrous  handling  of  Smith,  are  swept 
off  in  twenty  pages.  Connecting  the  general  scale  of  the  work,  this 
seems  scanty  measure.  Probably  the  writer  feels  that  John  Smith  has 
become  such  a  stock  character  that  the  less  said  about  him  the  better. 
Yet  surely  the  storms  which  raged  round  the  cradle  of  Virginia,  the  deter- 
mination of  Gondomar  and  his  English  accomplices  that  the  colony  should 
come  to  nought,  the  determination  of  English  noblemen  and  traders 
that  it  should  live  and  prosper,  the  measure  of  success  which  attended 
each,  these  surely  deserve  something  more  than  the  bare  and  cold  sum- 
mary which  we  have  here.  And  coming  to  the  later  history  of  Virginia, 
one  would  gladly  exchange  some  of  the  researches,  admirable  of  their 
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kind,  with  early  maps  and  cosmographical  difficulties,  for  a  fuller  and 
more  vivid  picture  of  political  and  social  life  in  that  colony  which  fur- 
nished the  young  republic  with  so  many  of  its  wisest  counsellors. 

The  same  criticism  applies  in  a  measure  to  the  history  of  Massachu- 
setts and  her  offshoot  Connecticut.  Mr.  Deane's  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  both  for  accuracy  and  for  minute  research.  Of  the  many 
laborious  students  of  early  New  England  history  whom  America  has  pro- 
duced, no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Savage,  has  done  more  to  explore  new  sources 
of  information,  and  to  harmonise  and  sift  the  information  thus  obtained. 
But  one  hardly  feels  that  the  political  and  intellectual  life  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  former  so  varied  and  expansive,  the  latter  so  monotonous  and 
sterile  yet  so  unique,  has  been  adequately  reproduced  here.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  how  the  New  JMigland  of  Winthrop  and  Endacott, 
strenuous  and  bigoted,  a  christian  Sparta  in  its  pitiless  discipline,  passed 
into  the  prosperous,  indifferent,  and  somewhat  worldly  New  England  of 
Phipps  and  Sewell,  with  its  conventional  easily  worn  puritanism.  Mr. 
Deane  may  have  felt  that  his  subject  had  become  so  hackneyed  that  all 
interest  had  been  threshed  out  of  it.  Yet  one  cannot  but  think  that 
there  was  room  here  for  something  more  precise  than  the  picture  of  New 
England  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  more  discriminating  than  that  given  by 
Mr.  Palfrey. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  where  this  book  fills  a  gap  in 
American  history,  not  merely  in  an  adequate  fashion,  but  with  a  skill  and 
vigour  which  leaves  little  to  be  done  by  a  successor.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  Mr.  Whitehead's  exceedingly  clear  account  of  that  most  intricate  subject, 
the  early  history  of  New  Jersey,  with  its  puzzling  succession  of  proprietary 
rights.  Yet  even  here  one  is  occasionally  reminded  that  the  subject  loses 
by  being  thus  broken  up  in  sections.  Mr.  Whitehead  tells,  at  p.  425,  of 
certain  emigrants  who  in  1666  went  from  New  Haven  to  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware.  Hesaysnothing,however,  of  the  circumstances,  striking  enough, 
under  which  that  emigration  was  made.  Connecticut  had  just  carried 
out,  in  obedience,  it  may  be,  to  a  political  necessity,  but  in  an  ungenerous 
spirit  and  with  harsh  methods,  the  annexation  of  New  Haven.  Thereby 
the  confederation  of  the  four  colonies,  the  pride  of  early  New  England 
statesmanship,  was  shattered ;  New  Haven,  of  all  the  puritan  colonies 
the  most  complete  embodiment  of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  was  no 
more  ;  in  the  words  of  her  own  divines,  '  a  candlestick  was  extinguished.' 
Among  those  who,  in  their  despair,  emigrated  to  the  Delaware,  were  the 
citizens  of  Branford.  They,  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  Phocaea,  embarked 
not  only  their  households  and  their  goods,  but  the  records  of  church  and 
town,  all  that  made  up  the  corporate  Hfe  of  the  place,  and  left  their  old 
home  to  be  for  more  than  twenty  years  without  a  tenant.  No  incident 
could  illustrate  more  strongly  the  self-conscious  life  of  the  city  state,  in 
which  puritan  New  England,  so  unlike  in  all  things  else,  rivalled  ancient 
Hellas. 

Another  admirable  chapter  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Keen  deals  with  the 
imsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Swedes  to  settle  on  the  Delaware.  He,  hke 
Mr.  Whitehead,  feeling  perhaps  that  he  was  more  or  less  upon  untrodden 
ground,  has  written  somewhat  more  fully  than  some  of  his  colleagues. 
Mr.  Deane's  chapter  on  New  England,  deahng  with  Massachusetts,  Con- 
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necticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  from  their  origin  to  the  revolution,  only 
occupies  forty-five  pages.  Mr.  Keen  allows  himself  precisely  the  same 
space.  The  result  is  that  he  is  able  to  deal  with  his  subject  without 
undue  curtailment  or  compression.  Moreover,  the  subject  is  one  which 
is  specially  fitted  for  treatment  in  a  monograph.  An  historian  of  the 
English  colonies  would  probably  have  been  glad  to  banish  it  to  an  ap- 
pendix. If  he  had  endeavoured  to  incorporate  it  with  his  narrative,  he  would 
probably  have  found  it  rather  an  unmanageable  episode.  The  Swedish 
colony  did  not  preserve  any  distinct  political  character  ;  it  was  wholly 
absorbed,  first  by  Dutch,  then  by  English  conquest.  Yet  the  merits  of 
the  Swedish  colonists  would  in  any  case  have  deserved  more  than  passing 
notice.  Their  steady  perseverance  under  discouragement  and  neglect, 
the  resolute  spirit  with  which  they  upheld  their  own  territorial  rights, 
their  sober  forbearance  in  all  dealings  with  civilised  or  savage  neighbours, 
fully  entitle  them  to  such  commemoration  as  they  receive  from  Mr. 
Keen. 

Another  excellent  piece  of  work  is  the  introductory  chapter  to  the 
fourth  volume.  In  this  Mr.  Shaler  sketches  the  physical  conditions  of 
North  America,  and  points  out  how  they  have  influenced  the  inhabitants. 
His  sketch  has  two  special  merits.  He  steers  clear  of  needless  scientific 
technicalities,  and  does  not  deal  with  *  isothermal  zones  '  and  the  like, 
hard  to  be  understood  of  plain  men.  Nor  does  he  press  his  theories  too 
far.  He  never  forgets  that  soil  and  climate  are  factors  working  with 
other  factors  to  mould  a  population.  Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Shaler  points 
out  that,  as  far  as  soil  and  climate  went.  North  Carohna  was  as  well 
situated  as  Virginia.  The  difference  lay  in  the  stuif  of  which  each  set  of 
colonists  was  made.  As  he  says  of  the  North  Carolina  settlers,  '  They 
were  from  a  great  variety  of  places — a  part  from  England,  another  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  others  again  from  Switzerland.  There  was  a  great 
mass  of  human  driftwood  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  wreck  of  long-continued  wars ;  so  it  was  easy  to  bring  emigrants 
by  the  shipload  if  they  were  paid  for.  But  the  material  was  unfit  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  state.'  One  remarkable  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shaler. 
He  states,  and  quotes  as  his  authority  a  distinguished  physiologist,  '  that 
the  American  body,  be  it  that  of  man  or  beast,  is  more  enduring  of  wounds 
than  the  European  ;  that  to  make  a  given  impression  upon  the  body  of  a 
creature  in  America  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  severer  wounds  than  it  would 
be  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  a  creature  of  the  same  species  in  Europe.' 
If  this  peculiarity  were  limited  to  the  western  states,  where  bowie  knives 
are  plentiful,  one  might  be  tempted  to  see  in  it  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  doctrine  of  natural  selection. 

Excellent  though  Mr.  Shaler's  work  undoubtedly  is,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  one  sees  in  it  an  illustration  of  the  drawback  to  this  co- 
operative mode  of  writing  history.  One  wishes  that  Mr.  Shaler's  conclu- 
sions should  run  through  the  whole  book  ;  that  as  they  are  sketched  in  a 
broad  general  way,  so  at  each  stage,  and  in  dealing  with  each  successive 
state,  they  should  be  applied  in  detail.  It  may  be  said,  they  will  be  so 
applied ;  each  writer  is  bound  by  the  conclusions  of  his  colleagues.  But 
doctrines  exercise  a  widely  different  influence  on  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  thought  them  out  for  himself,  and  of  one  who  accepts  them  from  a 
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teacher.  That  indeed  is,  I  venture  to  think,  the  error  of  the  system  on 
which  this  book  is  composed.  It  endeavours  to  do  by  a  mechanical 
arrangement  what  could  really  be  done  only  by  the  action  of  an  individual 
mind. 

I  may  have  seemed  condemnatory.  I  may  seem  to  have  dwelt  rather 
on  the  defects  of  conception  than  on  the  undoubted  merits  of  execu- 
tion. If  so  it  is  only  because  I  have  measured  the  book  by  a  high 
standard.  I  should  be  the  last  to  underrate  the  accuracy,  the  labour,  the 
sobriety  of  tone,  which  marks  each  separate  part  of  the  book,  or  the  per- 
manent value  which  each  has  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its  own 
special  subject.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

A  History  of  England  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  in  1815. 
Vols.  IV,  V.  By  Spencer  Walpole.  (London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
1886.) 

With  the  completion  of  the  fifth  volume,  Mr.  Walpole' s  useful  work 
reaches  its  close,  bringing  the  reader  down  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1856, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  the  following  year.  The 
fourth  volume  starts  from  the  formation  of  Peel's  second  ministry  in  1841. 
After  a  prehminary  review  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  English  social 
and  political  life  at  the  epoch  of  the  reform  bill,  the  author  proceeds  with 
a  narrative  which  is  in  the  main  parHamentary,  entering  with  much  detail 
into  Peel's  earlier  financial  measures — measures  which  Peel  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  of  his  own  free  will,  and  without  the  pressure  from 
outside  which,  a  year  or  two  later,  brought  him  over  to  the  policy  of  the 
anti-com-law  league.  Mr.  Walpole,  though  the  bias  of  his  own  mind  is 
towards  a  rather  advanced  liberalism,  does  more  than  justice  to  Peel, 
who  is  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  later  part  of  his  work.  He  does  not, 
however,  conceal  the  backwardness  or  timidity  of  the  minister  in  the 
matter  of  the  factory  acts,  which  would  never  have  been  carried  had 
there  not  been  men  in  this  country  whose  human  sympathies  and 
rehgious  earnestness  opened  to  them  things  that  were  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  among  politicians.  Mr.  Walpole  does  well  to  bring 
the  factory  acts  to  the  front  in  his  history ;  his  statement  of  their  vital 
importance  to  the  English  people  is  not  at  all  too  strong ;  and  the 
impression  which  his  narrative  will  leave,  that  there  never  was  a  case 
where  one  side  was  so  wholly  in  the  right  and  the  other  side  so  wholly  in 
the  wrong,  is  thoroughly  warranted  by  all  that  has  happened  since  in 
England.  Nor  is  Mr.  Walpole's  treatment  of  Irish  events  less  honest  and 
straightforward  ;  he  has  a  miserable  story  to  tell,  and  he  tells  it  without 
prejudice  towards  either  side.  If  any  one  is  entitled  to  complain  of  hard 
treatment,  it  is  perhaps  O'Conneil,  whose  patriotism  Mr.  Walpole  calls  in 
question  on  the  double  ground  that  O'Conneil  was  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  at  a  time  when  all  his  thoughts  ought  to  have  been  given  to  Ireland, 
and  that  he  directed  by  his  will  that  his  heart  should  be  interred  at  Rome. 
Surely  there  may  be  tides  of  religious  as  well  as  earthly  emotion  in  a 
nature  like  that  of  O'Conneil,  which  are  not  to  be  adjusted  to  the  Saxon 
standard  of  a  legal  M.P.'s  range  of  feeling.  In  deaHng  with  the  conse- 
quence of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  it  may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Walpole, 
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whose  strong  point  is  really  financial  history,  might  have  entered  more 
fully  into  the  effect  of  that  measure  on  prices  and  on  agriculture.  He 
shows  indeed  that,  so  far  from  disappearing,  rents  rose  largely  in  England 
during  the  thirty  years  between  1846  and  1877 ;  at  the  same  time  he 
speaks  as  if  the  expectation  of  low  prices  from  free  trade  in  corn  had  been 
fully  realised.  We  are  not  charging  Mr.  Walpole  with  inaccuracy  in  his 
figures ;  but  he  ought  to  have  explained,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  asked,  how 
it  was  possible  that,  if  prices  fell,  rents  could  nevertheless  rise.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Crimean  war  made  wheat  for  some  years  much 
dearer  than  it  had  been  before  1846 ;  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  land 
was  brought  into  cultivation  between  1846  and  1877,  so  that,  even  if  rent 
per  acre  had  fallen,  the  gross  rent  of  1877  would  nevertheless  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  1846  ;  and  that  circumstances  operating  over  other 
countries  besides  our  own  appear  to  have  postponed  the  full  effects  of  Peel's 
legislation  on  English  agriculture  until  the  present  time,  when  it  is  again 
an  open  question  whether  English  corn-growing  will  not  succumb  before 
free  trade.  By  concluding  a  survey  at  any  arbitrary  date,  like  1877,  any 
conceivable  position  may  be  established.  The  agricultural  Cassandras  of 
1846,  if  any  of  them  survive  to  read  Mr.  Walpole's  work,  will  with  some 
justice  compare  Mr.  Walpole  to  a  physician  who  speaks  of  a  dying  man 
as  in  full  health  because  he  left  him  in  robust  condition  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Walpole  is  not  an  admirer  of  Lord  Palmerston's  blustering  mode 
of  conducting  the  business  of  the  foreign  office.  His  sympathies  are  rather 
with  the  friendly  and  considerate  methods  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  though  it  is 
scarcely  disputed  that  this  gentleness  of  demeanour  gave  to  the  emperor 
Nicholas  the  impression  that,  with  Aberdeen  in  office,  England  would 
never  go  to  extremities,  and  so  occasioned  the  Crimean  war.  In  his 
review  of  English  foreign  policy  between  1841  and  1851,  Mr.  Walpole  has 
at  any  rate  taken  the  trouble  to  form  his  opinions  for  himself;  and  in  one 
question,  that  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  he  has  come  to  a  conclusion 
opposed  to  that  which  is  usually  accepted.  It  is  well  known  that  Louis 
Philippe  had  undertaken,  on  the  English  government  consenting  to  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Montpensier  to  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  that 
this  marriage  should  not  take  place  until  the  queen  of  Spain  should  her- 
self have  been  married  and  have  borne  children.  The  two  marriages 
were,  however,  solemnised  simultaneously,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
England ;  and  the  judgment  of  almost  all  historians  has  been  that  Louis 
Philippe  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  treachery  towards  his  ally.  Mr. 
Walpole  defends  Louis  Philippe  on  the  ground  that  Palmerston,  who  had 
just  come  into  office,  intended  to  repudiate  the  understanding  made  by 
Aberdeen,  that  the  queen  of  Spain  should  marry  a  Bourbon,  and  meant 
to  support  the  candidature  of  a  Coburg  instead.  Whether  the  documents 
cited  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  support  of  this  contention  will  fully  sustain  his 
own  view  is  a  matter  on  which  readers  of  his  book  who  refer  to  the 
originals  will  perhaps  have  some  difficulty  in  making  up  their  minds ; 
but  in  this  question,  as  in  others,  Mr.  Walpole  is  rightly  anxious  to  avoid 
partiality  on  the  side  of  England. 

The  least  satisfactory  chapter  in  these  volumes  is  that  on  what  may 
be  called  the  reHgious  history  of  the  period.  Whether  it  was  necessary 
for  the  historian  to  go  much  into  the  details  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
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at  Oxford  may  be  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  surely  all  the  dismal  chronicle  of 
the  Hampden  case  might  have  been  left  to  rot  in  the  dull  books  which  are 
full  of  it.  It  is,  however,  in  subjects  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Walpole's 
limitations  are  most  apparent.  As  an  annalist  or  chronicler  he  is  excel- 
lent ;  and  he  goes  beyond  this,  for  his  political  and  social  generalisations 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  both  sound  and  definite ;  but  in  the  larger 
range  of  thought  and  knowledge,  the  background,  so  to  speak,  formed  by 
an  historian's  whole  mental  habit  and  experience,  he  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, far  from  impressive.  This  comes  out  curiously  in  his  estimates  of 
men  and  his  comparisons  between  them.  Thus  he  twice  speaks  of  Peel 
as  a  greater  statesman  than  Pitt ;  and  he  actually  says  that  in  capacity 
Wellington  '  was  not,  possibly,  superior  to  Moore.'  Coming  to  minor 
men,  he  speaks  of  Newman  and  Dr.  Hampden  as  if  the  two  were  much 
on  a  level.  Mr.  Walpole  is  of  course  within  his  rights  when  he  says 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  Wellington's  military  career  ;  but  the 
logical  conclusion  would  have  been  to  refrain  from  offering  any  general 
estimate  of  Wellington's  powers.  If  a  man  is  to  be  weighed,  account  ought 
to  be  iaken  of  his  whole  life  and  work.  Had  Wellington  died  before  he  set 
foot  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  record  of  his  Indian  career  as  a  war- 
rior and  an  administrator  would  by  itself  have  stamped  him  as  a  man  of 
great  genius.  In  1815,  and  again  in  1822,  he  showed  himself  the  best 
diplomatist  and  one  of  the  most  prescient  statesmen  in  Europe.  To 
speak  of  him  as  merely  a  man  of  unusual  judgment,  who,  as  a  general, 
made  fewer  mistakes  than  other  generals,  is  like  speaking  of  Milton  as  a 
well-balanced  writer  of  English  who  made  fewer  bad  rhymes  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  same  absence  of  severe  and  comprehensive 
mental  discipline  appears  in  Mr.  Walpole's  too  frequent  rhetorical  exagge- 
rations, as  where  he  says  that,  while  Palmerston  was  quarrelling  over  the 
Spanish  marriages,  no  statesman  '  thought  it  worth  while  to  convey  a  few 
words  of  pity  or  of  hope  to  twenty  millions  of  Poles.'  Had  there  been  not 
twenty,  but  two,  millions  of  Poles  who  cared  anything  whatever  about 
Pohsh  independence,  Poland  would  not  have  vanished.  Yet  Mr.  Walpole 
when  he  is  in  an  optimist  mood  tells  us  that  *  vain  are  all  the  measures 
of  repression,'  and  that  '  a  great  movement  never  perishes  for  want  of  a 
leader ; '  as  if  half  the  history  of  the  human  race  did  not  consist  of 
instances  of  the  opposite.  This  undisciplined  habit  of  mind  appears  again 
in  Mr.  Walpole's  excursions  over  literary  and  scientific  ground,  as  where, 
in  leading  up  to  the  Tractarian  and  the  Scotch  disruption  movements,  he 
gives  two  pages  to  a  comparison  between  the  theologies  of  Homer  and 
Milton.  In  narrating  the  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph  he  goes  back 
to  Thales,  and  in  expounding  the  importance  of  petroleum  he  quotes 
Nehemiah.  It  is  impossible  for  a  writer  to  indulge  in  proclivities  of  this 
kind  without  diminishing  the  respect  due  to  his  work.  The  truth  is  that 
the  correction  of  Mr.  Walpole's  book  would  be  the  affair  of  the  scissors 
more  than  of  the  pen.  If  all  the  occasional  rhetoric  and  all  the  super- 
fluous passages  which  have  been  written  rather  with  the  hand  than  with 
the  mind  were  cut  out,  the  book  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  there 
would  remain,  instead  of  five  volumes  largely  debased  with  aUoy,  three  or 
four  volumes  of  good  and  sterling  work.  C.  A.  Fyffe. 
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Two  volumes  of  the  series  oi  Epochs  of  Church  History,  Dr.  Plummer's 
The  Church  of  the  Early  Fathers,  and  Mr.  Oarr's  The  Church  and  the 
Boraan  Empire  (London :  Longmans),  are  of  unequal  merit.  Dr. 
Plummer  has  written  a  little  book  as  a  condensation  of  large  knowledge, 
while  Mr.  Carr  has  contented  himself  with  gaining  a  little  knowledge  to 
write  a  little  book.  Both  volumes  are  useful  handbooks ;  but  Mr.  Carr 
has  written  a  readable  condensation  of  Gibbon  and  Milman,  while  Dr. 
Plummer,  writing  from  contemporary  sources,  has  given  freshness  to  his 
sketch  of  the  extension  of  the  church  and  the  nature  of  its  literature  in 
the  ante-Nicene  period,  and  has  produced  a  little  book  which  aU  students 
will  read  with  pleasure. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Weidmann  the  second  edition  of 
Waltz's  convenient  collection  of  Urkunden  zur  deutschen  Verfassungs- 
geschichte,  ranging  from  959  to  1151.  It  does  for  German  history,  within 
the  limits  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  much  what  Bishop  Stubbs's 
Select  Charters  do  for  our  own  constitutional  history,  except  that  the 
editor's  comments  are  more  succinct  and  are  addressed  to  a  more 
advanced  class  of  students.  The  little  volume  has  a  pecuhar  interest, 
since  the  preface  is  dated  just  six  weeks  before  the  editor's  sudden  and 
lamented  death  in  May  of  last  year. 

The  fourteenth  edition  of  Hook's  Church  Dictionary,  edited  by  W. 
Hook  and  W.  E.  W.  Stephens  (London :  Murray),  is  the  result  of  such  a 
thorough  revision  as  to  be  almost  a  new  book.  The  original  plan  remains, 
it  is  true,  but  most  of  the  articles  have  been  rewritten  and  many  new 
ones  are  inserted,  but  the  scale  of  the  book  is  not  materially  changed  and 
it  still  keeps  its  character  as  a  popular  handbook  rather  than  a  guide  for 
scholars.  But  within  its  limits  it  is  excellent ;  the  information  given  is 
clear  and  precise,  though  perhaps  an  increased  number  of  references 
would  have  added  to  its  usefulness,  and  the  tone  on  disputed  questions 
is  moderate  and  judicious.  The  limits  of  the  book  make  the  historical 
articles  of  necessity  very  brief— so  brief  that  some  of  them  might  have 
been  omitted.  The  architectural  and  legal  articles,  which  are  mainly 
written  by  Lord  Grimthorpe,  are  certainly  the  best  reading  in  the  volume 
and  have  a  freshness  and  directness  peculiarly  their  own. 

Mr.  BuUen's  edition  of  The  Works  of  Marston  (London :  John  C. 
Nimmo)  is  marked  by  the  same  care  which  has  characterised  the  previous 
volumes  of  this  excellent  series  of  the  works  of  the  English  dramatists. 
We  are  only  sorry  that  Marston's  works  do  not  repay  better  the  pains  which 
his  editor  has  taken.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Mr.  BuUen,  in 
his  introduction,  does  not  make  any  undue  claims  for  his  author,  whose 
bombast  is  inexcusable,  and  whose  extravagances  are  only  rarely  redeemed 
by  any  feHcity  of  expression  or  grasp  of  character.  A  series  must 
presumably  be  complete,  and  as  Marston  wrote  he  has  to  be  edited,  but 
we  wish  that  Mr.  BuUen  had  been  better  employed. 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Behellion.  Book  VI.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Thomas  Abnold,  M.A.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon 
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Press.)  This  little  book  forms  one  of  the  series  of  English  classics  pub- 
lished by  the  Clarendon  press.  Mr.  Arnold's  preface  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  Clarendon's  life  and  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
history  was  composed.  The  notes  are  chiefly  biographical  or  explanations 
of  obsolete  words  in  the  text.  There  is  also  a  long  and  valuable  account 
of  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  illustrated  by  a  plan  (pp.  269-277).  The  bio- 
graphical notes  are  not  free  from  errors.  For  instance,  the  battle  of 
Langport  took  place  on  10  July  1645,  and  not,  as  stated,  in  1646  (p.  255) ; 
the  battle  of  Horncastle  was  in  1643,  and  not  in  1644.  In  the  note  on 
p.  300  two  Sir  John  Borlases  are  confounded.  Sir  Nicholas  Biron  was 
uncle,  not  brother,  of  Sir  John  Biron  (p.  264),  and  Sir  JohnDigby,  sheriff 
of  Nottinghamshire,  is  not  the  Sir  John  Digby  brother  of  Sir  Kenelm 
(p.  247).  In  the  preface  (p.  ix)  it  is  stated  that  Hyde  joined  the  king  in 
August  1642.  Hyde  left  the  parliament  in  May,  and  after  staying  a  few 
days  at  Nostall,  near  York,  joined  the  king  at  York  early  in  June.  Mr. 
Arnold  states  that  Hyde  '  seems  like  Hampden  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford '  (p.  vi).  But  Hampden 
certainly  voted  for  it,  and  all  the  facts  seem  to  show  that  Hyde  did  the 
same.  His  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  the  members  who  voted  against  it. 
Falkland  voted  for  it,  and  we  are  assured  by  Hyde  that  a  disagreement 
between  himself  and  Falkland,  which  took  place  later,  was  their  first 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  title  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas's  Introduction  to  a  Historical  Geography 
of  the  British  Colonies  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press)  is  misleading.  It  is 
an  introduction  to  &  future  work  on  the  subject,  and  only  a  third  part  of 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  British  colonies  themselves.  The  book  is 
really  a  short  treatise  on  the  motives  and  methods  of  colonisation  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  world  ;  it  is  carefully  written  and  clearly  arranged, 
and  it  promises  well  for  the  subsequent  volumes  dealing  with  the  British 
colonies  in  detail.  A  good  account  of  the  territorial  stages  by  which  our 
possessions  oversea  grew  to  their  present  magnitude  is  certainly  wanted, 
and  Mr.  Lucas,  from  his  position  in  the  colonial  office,  ought  to  have 
special  advantages  for  writing  it.  But  we  trust  that  in  future  instalments 
he  will  take  more  pains  about  his  maps.  It  is  inexcusable  in  a  work  on 
historical  geography  to  make  a  modern  map,  with  modern  names  and 
divisions  and  submarine  telegraphs,  serve  for  all  times  by  merely  colouring 
it  differently ;  and  the  maps  in  themselves  are  confused  and  carelessly 
drawn. 

Mr.  T.  Dunbar  Ingram's  History  of  the  Legislative  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  written  for  a  purpose, 
and  this  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  treat  the  book  here  with  the  attention  it 
deserves,  especially  since  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the  union 
has  unluckily  become  a  question  not  of  history,  but  of  party.  That  such 
should  be  the  case  after  a  lapse  of  three  generations  is  at  once  deplorable 
and  ridiculous,  and  Mr.  Ingram  has  done  his  best  to  show  that  the 
discussion  can  be  conducted  fairly  and  can  lead  to  a  definite  historical 
conclusion.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  argued  that  he  has  rehed  too  con- 
fidently on  the  information  supplied  to  Lords  Gomwallis  and  Castlereagh, 
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and  has  neglected  other  accessible  materials.  What  Mr.  Ingram  has 
made  out  most  successfully  is  the  fact  that  the  union  was  effected  at  the 
desire  of  the  catholics,  and  that  the  main  resistance  came  from  the 
protestants,  whose  property  in  seats,  and  whose  interest  in  keeping  the 
centre  of  affairs  at  Dublin,  were  threatened  by  the  proposed  change. 

Economic  Aspects  of  State  Socialism.  By  H.  H.  Smith.  (Oxford : 
Blackwell,  1887.)  The  Oxford  Cobden  Prize  Essay  for  1886  deals  chiefly 
with  modern  theories  and  modern  experiments  in  reducing  them  to 
practice,  but  it  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  different  systems  of  industrial 
policy  which  have  been  in  vogue  in  Europe  since  the  Middle  Ages.  These 
are  clearly  and  fairly  delineated,  though  the  treatment  is  necessarily 
slight  and  Sketchy ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Physiocrats  deserve  a  more 
careful  examination  than  the  author  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  them,  as 
there  is  httle  groimd  for  the  insinuation  that  they  were  only  half  in 
earnest  about  their  main  principles.  There  is  some  want  of  caution  too 
m  ascribing  modern  scientific  socialism  so  very  directly  to  Hegel,  as  his 
own  doctrine  of  property  and  his  indications  of  opinion  on  various 
economic  points  show  clearly  that  he  would  not  have  recognised  either 
the  writings  of  Lassall  or  those  of  Karl  Marx  as  legitimate  developments 
of  his  teaching. 
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tutions  privies.     (Collection  de  textes 
pour  servir  k  I'^tude  et  k  I'enseigne- 
ment   de    I'histoire.     III.)      Pp.    271. 
Paris  :  Picard.     6-50  f. 
ToBB    (C.)      Bhodes   in    modern    times. 


Pp.  100,  3  plates.    Cambridge  :  Univer- 
sity Press.     8/. 
TosTi  (L.)     Storia  di  Abelardo  e  de'  suoi 
tempi.     Rome :   tip.  della  Camera  dei 
Deputati.     Pp.  302.    4-50 1. 


VII.  MODEEN  HISTOKY 


Bailleu  (P.),  Preussen  und  Frankreich 
[1795-1807] ;  diplomatische  Correspon- 
denzen,  edited  by.  II:  [1800-1807]. 
(Publikationen  aus  den  koniglich 
preussischen  Staatsarchiven,  XXIX.) 
Pp.  Ixxxvii,  657.  Leipzig  :  Hirzel. 
16  m. 

Benoit  (A.)  Les  protestants  lorrains  sous 
le  roi  Stanislas  [1737-1766].  Pp.  140. 
Miihlhausen  :  Bader. 

Blanckaet  (C.  de).  Histoire  moderns 
[1860-1880].  II.  Pp.  460.  Li^ge: 
Demarteau. 

Brunei  de  l'Aegentiebe.  Mdmoire  de 
la  guerre  sur  les  fronti^res  du  Dauphin6 
et  de  Savoie  [1742-1747].  Pp.  91. 
Paris :  Bureau  du  Spectateur  Militaire. 

Cepolla  (C.)  Un  Italiano  in  Polonia  e 
nella  Svezia  tra  il  XVI  e  il  XVII  secolo : 
notizie  biografiche.  (From  the  '  Mis- 
cellanea di  Storia  Italiana,'  2nd  ser., 
XI.)     Pp.  III.     Turin  :  Para  via. 

Fbanklyn  (H.  B.)  The  great  battles  of 
1870,  and  blockade  of  Metz.  Pp.  320. 
London :  Triibner.     15/. 

GoPCEVid  (S.)  Kriegsgeschichtliche  Stu- 
dien.  I :  Beitrage  zur  neueren  Kriegs- 
geschichte  der  Balkan-Halbinsel.  II: 
Studien  iiber  aussereuropaische  Kriege 
jiingster  Zeit.  Pp.  245,  388,  maps 
and  plans.  Leipzig :  Elischer.  4-50  & 
7-50  m. 

Gbethen  (R.)  Die  politischen  Bezie- 
hungen  Clemens'  VII  zu  Karl  V  in  den 
Jahren  1523-1527.  Pp.187.  Hanover: 
Brandes.     3  m. 

HooPEK  (G.)  The  campaign  of  Sedan, 
the  downfall  of  the  second  empire 
[August-September  1870].  Maps  and 
plans.    London:  Bell.     14/. 

LoEWE  (H.)  Die  Stellung  des  Kaisers 
Ferdinand  I  zum  Trienter  Konzil  vom 
Oktober  1561  bis  zum  Mai  1562.  Pp. 
85.    Bonn  :  Cohen.     2  m. 

LucAB  (C.  P.)     Introduction  to  an  histo- 


rical geography  of  the  British  colonies. 
Pp.  142.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  4/6. 

MoRSOLrN  (B.)  II  congresso  di  Verona 
[1822] :  ricordi  e  aneddoti  da  un  car- 
teggio  privato.  Pp.  40.  Vicenza :  tip. 
Burato.     16mo. 

MiJLLER  (W.)  Politische  Geschichte  der 
Gegenwart.  XX :  Das  Jahr  1886.  Pp. 
314.     Berlin:  Springer.     4m. 

Picard  (L.)  Lepons  d'histoire  et  de  g6o- 
graphie  militaires  [1854-1886].  I  : 
Guerre  franco- allemande  [1870-1871]. 
II:  Guerre  russo-turque  [1877-1878]. 
&c.  Pp.  411,  387,  maps.  Saumur: 
Milon.     12  f. 

RoBLiN  (G.)  Notice  historique  et  g6o- 
graphique  sur  la  bataille  de  Fontenoy. 
Pp.  44,  map.    Auxerre :  Gallot. 

RoTHAN  (G.)  Souvenirs  diplomatiques : 
la  France  et  sa  politique  ext^rieure  en 
1867.  II.  Pp.  470.  Paris :  Calmann 
L6vy.     7-50  f. 

K0US8ET  (C.)  Les  commencements  d'une 
conquete:  I'Alg^rie  [1830-1840].  Pp. 
411,  499, 12  plates.    Paris  :  Plon.    20  f. 

Stier  (C.  G.)  Vlamischer  Bericht  iiber 
Vasco  da  Gama's  zweite  Reise  [1502- 
1503].  Pp.  42.  Brunswick :  Schwet- 
schke. 

Stoerk  (F.)  Nouveau  recueil  g6n6ral  de 
traitds  et  autres  actes  relatifs  aux  rap- 
ports de  droit  international.  Continua- 
tion du  grand  recueil  de  Martens,  XI, 
1.     Pp.  460.     Gottingen :  Dieterich. 

Tbinics  (A.)  Geschichte  des  Krieges 
gegen  Frankreich.  I.  (Geschichte  der 
Einigungskriege,  nach  den  vorziiglich- 
sten  QueUen  geschildert.  III.)  Pp.  602. 
Berlin  :  Diimmler.     8  m. 

WiMPFFEN  (g^n.  de)  &  CoBBA  (E.)  La 
bataille  de  Sedan;  les  vdritables  cou- 
pables :  histoire  complete,  politique 
et  militaire,  d'apr^s  des  mat6riaux 
in6dits.  Pp.  li,  328.  Paris  Ollendorff, 
18mo.    3-50  f. 


VIII.    FEENCH  HISTOEY 


AvAux,  correspondance  in^dite  du  comte  d' 
(Claude  de  Mesmes),  avec  son  p^re 
Jean-Jacques  de  Mesmes,  sieur  de 
Roissy  [1627-1642],  publi6e  par  A. 
Boppe.    Pp.  305.     Paris :  Plon.     6  f. 

Barbaza  (L.)  Annales  de  la  ville  de 
Castres  depuis  les  origines  jusqu'^  la 
reunion  du  comt6  de  Castres  au  do- 
maine  de  la  couronne.  Pp.  304.  Cas- 
tres :  Granier.     18mo. 


BARTHBTiEMY  (C.)  Histoire  de  la  monarchic 
de  juillet  [1830-1848].  Pp.  287  Paris: 
Gautier.     18mo.     3  f. 

BiMBENET  (E.)  Histoire  de  la  ville 
d'0rl6ans.  III.  Pp.  486.  Orleans  : 
Herluison.     6  f. 

Briele  (E.)  Collection  de  documents 
pour  servir  a  I'histoire  des  hdpitaux  de 
Paris.  IV  :  Fin  des  comptes  et  dons 
et  legs  faits  avant  1789  aux  hopitaux 
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et  hospices.     Pp.  419.     Paris:  Picard. 

4to.   10  f. 
Beives-Cazes  (E.)   Origines  du  parlement 

de  Bordeaux   [1370-1462].      Pp.    214. 

Bordeaux  :  Gounouilhou.     4  f . 
Castonnet  des  Fosses   (H.)     L'6tat  des 

personnes     en     France     avant    1789. 

Pp.  117.     Nantes:  Forest  &  Grimaud. 
Cluseret  (g6n.)      M6moires :    le   second 

si^ge  de  Paris  [1870-71].  2  vol.   Paris  : 

J.  Ldvy.     12mo.     3  f. 
Corbiere  (P.)   De  I'organisation  politique 

du  parti  protestant  arret6e  a  I'assem- 

bl6e  gen6rale  tenue  a  Millau  [d^cembre 

1573].     Pp.  50.     Montpellier  :  Boehm, 

4to. 
CoviLLE  (A.)     Les  6tats   de   Normandie, 

au  commencement  du  r^gne  de  Charles 

VI  [1380-1382].   Pp.24.   Caen:  Valin. 
Deerien    (I.)      Les    FrauQais     a     Oran 

depuis  1830  jusqu'^  nos  jours.    I :  Oran 

militaire  [1830-1848].    Pp.  248,  plates. 

Aix  :  Nicot.     5  f. 
Ferry    (C.)      Inventaire    historique   des 

archives  anciennes  de  la  ville  d'Epinal. 

Ill:    S6rie    CC*     Pp.   524.      Epinal : 

Fricotel.     6  f. 
Grosjean  (G.)     La  revolution  francjaise 

[1789-1799],   d'apr^s   les   t6moignages 

contemporains    et   les   historians   mo- 

dernes.    Preface  par  C.  Bigot.     lUustr. 

Paris  :  Picard  &  Kaan. 
Grouchy    (vicomte  de)  &  Marsy  (comte 

de).     Un  administrateur  au  temps  de 

Louis  XIV :  Thomas  de  Grouchy,  sieur 

de   Kobertot,   conseiller   au  parlement 

de  Metz  [1610-1675].     Pp.  482,  plates. 

Ghent :  Vanderhaeghen. 
Hardy  (M.)    La  mission  de  Jeanne  d'Arc 

prgchee  a  P6rigueux  [1429] ;  t^moignage 

d'un  contemporain  public  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois.     Pp.  8,  illustr.    P^rigueux : 

Seigne. 
Herisson  (comte  d').     Le  cabinet  noir: 

Louis  XVII,  Napoleon,  Marie-Louise. 

Pp.  350.      Paris  :    Ollendorff.      18mo. 

3-50  f. 
The  black  cabinet.     Translated  by 

C.  H.  F.  Blackith.     Pp.  348.    London : 

Longmans.     7/6. 
Jadart  (H.)     Jeanne  d'Arc  a  Reims ;  ses 

relations  avee  Reims,  ses  lettres  aux 

R^mois.      Pp.    135,    illustr.      Reims: 

Michaud.     5  f. 
Lacoste   (G.)      Histoire   g^n^rale   de  la 

province  de  Quercy.     Publi^e   par  L. 

Combarieu  et  F.  Cangardel.     III.     Pp. 

473.     Cahors :  Girma.     8  f. 
Langlois  (C.  V.)     Le  r^gne  de  Philippe 

III  le  Hardi.  Pp.  474.  Paris :  Hachette. 

7-50  f. 
Ledied    (A.)      Etudes   d'histoire   locale ; 

deux    ann6es    d^invasion   en   Picardie 

[1636-1637].  Pp.  320.  Paris:  Picard.  6f. 
Lemire  (C.)     Un  mar^chal  et  un  conn6- 

table  de  France  ;  le  Barbe-Bleue  de  la 

Mgende  et  de  I'histoire.    Pp.  92,  illustr. 

Paris  :  Leroux.     3  f. 


Leroy  (T.)  Lectures  sur  I'histoire  de 
France  et  Tunite  franpaise,  de  1789  h. 
nos  jours.  Pp.  700.  Paris :  Belin. 
12mo.    4  f. 

Marie-Louise,  Correspondance  de 
[1799-1847].  Lettres  intimes  et  ine- 
dites  a  la  comtesse  de  Colloredo  et  a 
Mademoiselle  de  Poutet,  depuis  1810 
comtesse  de  Crenne ville.  Pp.  345,  por- 
traits.    Vienna  :  Gerold. 

Mavidal  (L.)  &  Laurent  (E.)  Archives 
parlementaires  de  1787  a  1860.  Seconds 
s6rie.  LXIV  :  \2  octobre-3  d^cembre 
1830].    Pp.814.    Paris:  Dupont.    20  f. 

Mazaein  (cardinal).  Lettres  recueillies 
et  publi^es  par  M.  A.  Ch^ruel.  IV. 
[Janvier — d^cembre  1651].  Pp.  845. 
Paris  :  Imprimerie  nationale.  4to.  10  f. 

Nantes,  6dit  de.  Facsimile  de  I'Mit 
portant  revocation  de  I'  [octobre  1685], 
d'apr^s  I'original  des  archives  natio- 
nales.  Pp.  8.  Strassburg :  Heitz.  4to. 
3-50  m. 

NoRDENFLYCHT  (F.  0.  von).  Die  franzo- 
sische  Revolution  von  1789  :  Darlegung 
ihrer  Anlasse,  ihrer  Ziele,  und  ihrer 
Mittel.  Pp.  226.  Berlin :  Wiegandt 
&  Grieben. 

Palustre  (L.)  La  renaissance  en  France. 
XIII :  Maine  et  Anjou.  Illustr.  Paris  : 
Quantin.     4to. 

Reuss  (R.)  Louis  XIV  et  I'^glise  pro- 
testante  de  Strasbourg  au  moment  de 
la  revocation  de  I'edit  de  Nantes 
[1685-1686],  d'apr^s  des  documents 
in6dits.  Paris  :  Fischbacher.  12mo.  3  f, 

RoBiQUET  (P.)  Paris  et  la  Ligue  sous  le 
regne  de  Henri  III.  Paris  :  Hachette. 
7-50  f. 

Strassburg.  —  Inventaire  sommaire  des 
archives  communales  de  la  ville  de 
Strasbourg  ant6rieures  a  1790.  Edited 
by  J.  Brucker.  Series  A  A  :  Actes 
constitutifs  et  politiques  de  la  com- 
mune. IV.  Pp.  297.  Strassburg  : 
Triibner.     4to.     14  m. 

ViDAL  (P.)  Histoire  de  la  revolution 
franpaise  dans  le  d^partement  des  Py- 
renees-Orientales,  d'apr^s  des  documents 
inedits  [1789-1800].  IL  Pp.  437,  illustr. 
Perpignan  :  Julia.     10  f. 

ViLiiAEs  (mar^chal  de).  M^moires :  pu- 
blics d'apr^s  le  manuscrit  original,  par 
le  marquis  de  Vogiie.  II.  Pp.  384. 
Paris  :  Laurens.     9  f. 

Zeller  (B.)  Le  r^gne  des  mignons,  le 
due  d'Alencjon,  et  les  Pays-Bas  [1578- 
1587]  :  extraits  des  m6moires  de  I'Es- 
toile,  de  I'Histoire  d'Aubign6,  des 
m^moires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  des 
lettres  missives  de  Henri  IV,  des  Econo- 
mies royales,  &c.  Illustr.  Paris  : 
Hachette.     16mo.     50  c. 

Les    trois    Henri,    le    Valois,    le 

Lorrain,  le  B^arnais  [1587-1589].  Ex- 
traits  des  m^moires  de  I'Estoile,  des 
lettres  missives  de  Henri  IV,  etc. 
Illustr.   Paris  :  Hachette.    16mo.   50  c. 
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IX.   GEKMAN  HISTOKY 
(Including  Austria) 


Bach  (T.)  Denknisse  und  Erinnerungen 
aus  der  Zeit  der  Erhebung  Preussens, 
aus  T.  G.  von  Hippels  handschrift- 
lichem  Nachlasse  mitgeteilt.  Pp.  24. 
Berlin :  Gaertner.     4to.     1  m. 

Brandenbubg. — Urkunden  und  Akten- 
stiicke  zur  Geschichte  des  Kurfiirsten 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Brandenburg. 
XI.  (Politische  Verhandlungen,  VII, 
edited  by  F.  Hirsch.)   Pp.  789.  Berlin : 

,    Eeimer.     15  m. 

Brock  (J.)  Die  Entstehung  des  Fehde- 
rechtes  im  deutschen  Eeiche  des  Mittel- 
alters.  Pp.  35.  Berlin  :  Gaertner. 
4to.     1-50  m. 

Beunner  (H.)  Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte 
(Systematisches  Handbuch  der  deut- 
schen Eechtswissenschaft).  Zweite 
Abtheilung.  1,1.  Pp.412.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     9*60  m. 

DoLLECZKK  (A.)  Geschichte  der  oster- 
reichischen  Artillerie  von  den  friihesten 
Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart.  2  vol.  Pp. 
734,  portraits.   Vienna  :  Seidel. 

Deesemann  (0.)  Die  Juden  in  Aachen ; 
historische  Uebersicht.  Pp.  24.  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  :  Jacobi.      50  pf. 

Fbiedensbubg  (W.)  Der  Reichstag  zu 
Speier  [1526]  im  Zusammenhang  der 
politischen  und  kirchlichen  Entwick- 
lung  Deutschlands  im  Eeformations- 
zeitalter.  (Jastrow's       Historische 

Untersuchungen,  V.)      Pp.  602.     Ber- 
lin :  Gaertner.     15  m. 

Giesebkecht  (W.  von).  Gedachtnissrede 
auf  Leopold  von  Eanke.  Pp.  32. 
Munich :  Franz.     4to.     1  m. 

Hameln,  Urkundenbuch  des  Stiftes  und 
der  Stadt,  bis  zum  jahr  1407 ;  mit 
einer  geschichtlichen  Einleitung  von 
O.  Meinardus.  (Quellen  und  Darstel- 
lungen  zur  Geschichte  Niedersachsens, 
II.)  Pp.  Ixxxviii,  759,  plates.  Hanover  : 
Hahn.     16  m. 

Hoffmeister  (W.)  Das  Konigtum  im 
altgermanischen  Staatsleben.  Pp.  22. 
Leipzig :  Fock.     4to.     75  pf. 

Knoke  (F.)  Die  Kriegsziige  des  Ger- 
manicus  in  Deutschland.  Pp.  566,  maps. 
Berlin  :  Gaertner.     15  m. 

LEHMGEiJBNER  (H.)  Benzo  von  Alba,  ein 
Verfechter  der  kaiserlichen  Staatsidee 
unter  Heinrich  IV  :  sein  Leben  und  der 
sogenannte  '  Panegyrikus.'  (Jastrow's 
Historische  Untersuchungen,  VI.)  Pp. 
156.    Berlin:  Gaertner.     4m. 

Lenz  (M.) ,  Brief  wechsel  Landgraf  Philipp's 
des  Grossmiithigen  von  Hessen  mit 
Bucer,  edited  by.  II  (Publikationen 
aus  den  koniglich  preussischen  Staats- 
archiven,  XXVIII.)  Pp.  506.  Leipzig : 
Hirzel.     14  m. 

LuscHiN  voN  Ebengreuth  (A.)  Quellen 
zur  Geschichte  deutscher  Eechtshorer 
in  Italien.  I :  in  Italienischen  Archiven 


und   Sammlungen.     Pp.  50.     Vienna: 
Gerold. 

MoNUMENTA  Gcrmauias  historica  inde  ab 
anno  Christi  D  usque  ad  annum  MD, 
edidit  Societas  aperiendis  fontibus  re- 
rum  germanicarum  medii  eevi.  Scri- 
ptorum  tomi  XV  pars  1.  Pp.  574,  plate. 
Hanover :  Hahn.     Fol.     28  m. 

MiJLLER  (J.  P.)  Die  Mennoniten  in 
Ostfriesland  vom  sechzehnten  bis  zum 
achtzehnten  Jahrhundert ;  Aktenmas- 
sige  kulturgeschichtliche  Darstellung. 
I.     Pp.231.     Emden:  Haynel.     4m. 

Nassau. — Codex  diplomaticus  Nassoicus. 
Nassauisches  Urkundenbuch.  Edited 
by  K.  Menzel  and  W.  Sauer.  I,  3  :  Die 
Urkunden  des  ehemals  kurmainzischen 
Gebiets,  ernschliesslich  der  Herr- 
schaften  Eppenstein,  Konigstein,  und 
Falkenstein ;  der  Niedergrafschaft  Kat- 
zenelenbogen  und  •  des  kurpfalzischen 
Amts  Caub.  Ed.  by  W.  Sauer.  Pp.  400. 
Wiesbaden  :  Niedner.     22  m. 

Neubourg  (H.)  Die  Oertlichkeit  der 
Varusschlacht,  mit  einem  voUstandigen 
Verzeichnisse  der  im  Furstenthum 
Lippe  gefundenen  romischen  Miinzen. 
Pp.  70.     Detmold  :  Meyer.     1-20  m. 

Porta  (W.  de).  Die  Devisen  und  Motto  der 
Habsburger.   Pp.  70.    Vienna  :  Holder. 

Eichter  (G.)  Annalen  der  deutschen 
Geschichte  im  Mittelalter,  von  der 
Griindung  des  frankischen  Reichs  bis 
zum  Untergang  der  Hohenstaufen, 
mit  durchgangigen  kritischen  Erlaute- 
rungen  aus  den  Quellen  und  Litteratur- 
angaben.  II :  Annalen  des  frankischen 
Eeichs  im  Zeitalter  der  Karolinger. 
2 :  Von  der  Thronbesteigung  Ludwigs 
des  Frommen  bis  zum  Tode  Ludwigs 
des  Kindes;  Konrad  [I]  von  Franken. 
By  H.  Kohl.  Halle :  Buchhandlung 
des  Waisenhauses.     10  m. 

ScHEiD  (E.)  Histoire  des  juifs  d'Alsace. 
Pp.  424.  Paris  :  Durlacher.  18mo.  6  fr. 

Schneider  (J.)  Die  alten  Heer-  und 
Handelswege  der  Germanen,  Eomer,  und 
Franken  im  deutschen  Reiche.  Nach 
ortlichen  Untersuchungen  dargestellt. 
V.  Pp.  23,  map.   Leipzig :  Weigel.   5  m. 

Schroder  (R.)  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen 
Rechtsgeschichte.  I.  Pp.  256,  maps. 
Leipzig :  Veit.     16  m. 

Seipoldy  (K.)  Die  Eegentschaft  der 
Kaiserin  Agnes  von  Poitiers.  Pp.  28. 
Berlin :  Gaertner.     4to.     1  m. 

Teeffenbach  (E.)  Die  Streitfrage  zwi- 
schen  Konig  Heinrich  IV  und  den 
Sachsen.  Pp.  36.  Konigsberg:  Koch 
&  Eeimei-.     4to.     1  m. 

Trautenbebger  (G.)  Kurzgefasste  Ge- 
schichte der  evangelischen  Kirche  in 
Oesterreich.  2nd  ed.  Pp.  108.  Vienna : 
Klagenfurt.     1*60  m. 

Wenck  (W.)      Deutschland  vor  hundert 
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Jahren  :  Politische  Meinungen  und 
Stimmungen  bei  Anbruch  der  Eevolu- 
tionszeit.  Pp.  276.  Leipzig :  Grunow. 
5  m. 


Wyneken  (W.)  Die  Landfrieden  in 
Deutschland  von  Eudolf  von  Habsburg 
bis  Heinrich  VII.  Pp.  102.  Hanover : 
Cruse.     1  m. 


X.  HISTOEY   OF  GEE  AT  BEITAIN   AND  lEELAND 


Abbey  (C.  J.)  &  Ovebton  (J.  H.)  The 
English  church  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  New  ed.,  revised  and  abridged. 
Pp.  480.     London:  Longmans.     7/6. 

Ashley  (W.  J.)  Edward  III  and  his 
wars  [1327-1360].  Extracts  from  the 
chronicles  of  Froissart,  Jehan  le  Bel, 
Knighton,  Adam  of  Murimuth,  state 
papers,  and  other  contemporary  records. 
(English  History  by  Contemporary 
Writers.)     London:  Nutt.     18mo.     1/. 

Cantoabienses,  Literse  :  The  letter  books 
of  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Sheppard. 
I.  Pp.  xciii,  528.  London :  Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls.     10/. 

Chalmers  (George).  Caledonia ;  or,  a 
historical  and  topographical  account  of 
North  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient 
to  the  present  times ;  with  a  dictionary 
of  places.  New  ed.  T.  Pp.  440,  maps. 
Paisley:  Gardner.     4to.     25/. 

Charles  I. — Calendar  of  state  papers. 
Domestic  series.  XVIII :  [1641-1643]. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Hamilton.  London: 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls.     15/. 

Cornwall,  Visitations  of ;  comprising  the 
heralds'  visitations  of  1530,  1573,  and 
1620.  With  additions  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  J.  L.  Vivian.  Pp.  672.  Exeter : 
Pollard.     4to.     84/. 

Daly  (J.  B.)  Ireland  in  the  days  of  dean 
Swift.  (Irish  Tracts,  1720  to  1734.) 
Pp.  280.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  5/. 

Du  Boys  (A.)  L'6glise  et  I'etat  en  Angle- 
terre  depuis  la  conquete  des  Normands 
jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Pp.  415.  Paris: 
Delhomme  &  Briguet.     18mo.     3'50  f. 

Ferguson  (J.)  Eobert  Ferguson  the 
plotter ;  or  the  secret  of  the  Eye -house 
conspiracy  and  the  story  of  a  strange 
career.  Pp.  494.  Edinburgh  :  Douglas. 
15/. 

Galton  (A.)  The  character  and  times  of 
Thomas  Cromwell :  a  criticism  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  English  Eeforma- 
tion.    Birmingham :  Cornish.     7/6. 

Gneist  (E.)  The  student's  history  of  the 
English  parliament  in  its  transforma- 
tions through  a  thousand  years :  a 
popular  account  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion from  800  to  1887.  New  English 
ed.,  rewritten,  with  a  complete  index, 
by  A.  H.  Keane.  Pp.  462.  London  : 
Gravel.     9. 

Haldane  (E.  B.)  Life  of  Adam  Smith. 
(Great  Writers.)  Pp.  162.  London: 
W.  Scott.     12mo.     1/. 


Henry  VIII. — Calendar  of  letters  and 
papers,  domestic  and  foreign.  X:  [1536]. 
Edited  by  J.  Gairdner.  London  :  Pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  master 
of  the  rolls.     15/. 

Herbert  (Jane  E.)  A  short  history  of 
Ireland  [400-1829].  Pp.158.  Dublin: 
Herbert.    3/6. 

Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 
Eleventh  report.  Appendix.  I :  Manu- 
scripts of  H.  D.  Skrine.  II :  Manuscripts 
of  the  house  of  lords.  London  :  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.     2/  &  1/1. 

Hoenig  (F.)  Oliver  Cromwell.  I  [1599- 
1642].  Pp.  224.  Berlin :  Luckhardt. 
6  m. 

Hutton  (W.  H.)  The  misrule  of  Henry 
III ;  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Paris,  Eobert  Grosseteste, 
Adam  March,  &c.  (English  History 
by  Contemporary  Writers.)  Pp.  156. 
London :  Nutt.     18mo.     1/. 

Lefevre  (G.  S.)  Peel  and  O'ConneU :  a 
review  of  the  Irish  policy  of  parliament 
from  the  act  of  union  to  the  death  of  sir 
Eobert  Peel.  Pp.  354.  London :  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.     10/6. 

London  marriage  licences.  [1521-1869]. 
Edited  by  J.  Foster,  from  excerpts  by 
the  late  colonel  Chester.  With  memoir 
and  portrait.  Pp.  831.  London  : 
Quaritch.     63/. 

Manchester,  A  genuine  account  of  the 
siege  of  [Sept.  and  Oct.  1642],  by 
an  eye-witness.  Pp.19.  Manchester: 
Heywood.     3d. 

Montagu  (Lady  Mary  Wortley).  Letters 
and  works.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson.  Lord  Wharncliile,  with 
additions,  &c.,  and  a  memoir  by  W. 
Moy  Thomas.  New  ed.,  revised.  2 
vol.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons.     10. 

Morris  (M.)  Claverhouse.  (English 
Worthies.)  Pp.  222.  London  :  Long- 
mans.    2/6. 

Norwich,  The  Walloon  church  of;  its 
registers  and  history,  edited  by  W.  J. 
C.  Moens.  (Publications  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London,  I,  1.) 
Pp.  252.  Lymington :  Printed  for  the 
Society.     4to. 

Ogden  (J.)  Manchester  a  hundred  years 
ago :  being  a  reprint  of  a  description  of 
Manchester  by  a  native  of  the  town, 
published  in  1783.  Edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon.  Pp. 
94.    London :  Heywood.     12mo.     6d. 

Prendergast  (J.  P.)  Ireland  from  the 
restoration  to  the  revolution  [1660- 
1690].  Pp.  226.  London :  Longmans. 
5/. 
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Ransome  (C.)  a  short  history  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  Pp.  806,  maps.  London  : 
Rivingtons.     12mo.     3/6. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  The  metrical 
chronicle  of.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright. 
2  parts.  Pp.  xlviii,  1018.  London: 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls.  20/. 

St.  Clair  (W.  J.)  John  Laird  Main 
Lawrence,  viceroy  of  India.  Pp.  266. 
London:  Hamilton.     6/. 

Saintsbury  (G.)  Manchester :  a  short 
history.  Maps.  London :  Longmans. 
3/6. 

Scotland.  —  Rotuli  scaccarii  regum 
Scotorum ;  exchequer  rolls  of  Scot- 
land. X  [1488-1496].  London :  H.M. 
Stationery  Ofifice.     10/. 

View  of  the  political  state  of  Scot- 
land in  the  last  century :  a  confidential 
report  on  the  political  opinions,  family 
connections,  or  personal  circumstances 
of    the   2662   county   voters   in   1788. 


Edited,  with  an  introductory  account  of 
the  law  relating  to  county  elections, 
by  sir  C.  E.  Adams.  Pp.  384.  Edin- 
burgh :  Douglas.    5/. 

Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Richard  I, 
Chronicles  of  the  reigns  of.  Edited  by 
R.  Hewlett.  III.  London  :  Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls.     10/. 

Stephen  (L.)  Dictionary  of  national 
biography.  XII :  Conder  —  Craigie. 
London  :"  Smith  &  Elder.     12/6. 

Stirling,  Extracts  from  the  records  of  the 
royal  burgh  of  [1519-1666]  ;  with 
appendix  [1295-1666].  Glasgow  : 
Printed  for  the  Glasgow  Stirlingshire 
Society. 

Thornton  (P.  M.)  The  Brunswick  acces- 
sion.  Pp.  248.  London  :  Ridgeway.   6/. 

Venn  (J.  &  S.  C.)  Admissions  to  Gonville 
and  Caius  college  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  [March  1558-9  to  Jan. 
1678-9].  Cambridge:  University  Press. 
10/. 


XI.  ITALIAN  HISTOEY 


Agrigentum.— Studi  e  documenti  relativi 
alle  antichita  agrigentine.  I.  Pp.  60, 
illustr.  Palermo :  tip.  dello  Statuto. 
4to.     4  1. 

AxT  (professor).  Zur  Topographic  von 
Rhegion  und  Messana.  Pp.  36. 
Grimma :  Gensel.     4to.     1  m. 

Cali  (A.)  Taormina  a  traverse  i  tempi. 
Pp.  216,  plates.  Catania:  Giannotta. 
16mo.     2-50 1. 

Calisse  (C.)  Storia  del  parlamento  in 
Sicilia  dalla  fondazione  alia  caduta 
della  monarchia.  Pp.  372.  Turin : 
Unione  tipografico-editrice.     8  1. 

Canale  (M.  G.)  Della  spedizione  in 
Oriente  di  Amedeo  VI  di  Savoja,  detto 
il  conte  Verde,  e  suo  trattato  di  pace, 
come  arbitro,  conchiuso  tra  veneziani 
e  genovesi  addi  8  agosto  1381  in  Torino 
dopo  la  guerra  di  Chioggia.  Pp.  47. 
Genoa :  Ciminago. 

Cecconi  (G.)  La  genesi  dell'  Italia.  Pp. 
296.  Florence :  Barbara.   16mo.   2*50  1. 

Claretta  (G.)  I  Genovesi  alia  corte  di 
Roma  negli  anni  luttuosi  delle  loro  con- 
troversie  con  Luigi  XIV  [1678-1685]  : 
nota  storica  ed  aneddotica.  Pp.  26. 
G«noa :  tip.  dell'  Institute  Sordomuti. 
(From  the '  Giornale  ligustico,'  January 
and  February  1887.) 

GoMBA  (E.)  Histoire  des  Vaudois  d'ltalie, 
depuis  leurs  origines  jusqu'a  nos  jours. 
I :  Avant  la  r^forme.  Pp.  378.  Paris  : 
Fischbacher.     6-50  f. 

CusuMANO  (V.)  Storia  dei  banchi  della 
Sicilia:  I  banchi  privati.  Pp.  315. 
Rome :  Loescher.     5  1. 

Dolfin  (A.)  Relazione  al  doge,  letta  il 
21  maggio  1625. — Relazione  del  capi- 
tano  Gerolamo  Dolfin,  letta  il  28 
novembre  1645.  Pp.  31.  Padua : 
Prosperini. 


FiLippi  (G.)  II  comune  di  Firenze  ed  il 
ritorno  della  Santa  Sede  in  Roma  nell' 
anno  1367.  Pp.  42.  Turin  :  Paravia. 
(From  the  'Miscellanea  di  storia 
italiana,'  2nd  series,  XI.) 

Graf  (F.)  Die  Griindung  Alessandrias ; 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Lom- 
bardenbundes.  Pp.  57.  Leipzig : 
Fock.     20  m. 

Lozzi  (C.)  Biblioteca  storica  dell'  antica 
e  nuova  Italia  :  saggio  di  bibliografia 
analitico  comparato  e  critico,  compilato 
sulla  propria  coUezione,  con  un  discorso 
proemiale.  II.  Pp.  503.  Imola:  tip. 
Galeati. 

LuNGO  (I.  del).  Dino  Compagni  e  la  sua 
Cronica.  Ill :  contenente  gli  indici 
storico  e  filologico  a  tutta  I'opera  e  il 
testo  della  Cronica,  secondo  il  codice 
Laurenziano  Ashburnhamiano.  Pp. 
219.    Florence  :  Le  Monnier.     7"50  1. 

Pascal  (C.)  Machiavelli  presso  il  duca 
Valentino  :  appunti.  Pp.  26.  Naples  : 
tip.  della  Universita.     1  1. 

Olivi  (L.)  Delle  nozze  di  Ercole  I  d'Este 
con  Eleonora  d'Aragona.  Pp.  56. 
Modena  :  tip.  della  Societa  tipografica. 
(From  the  '  Memorie  della  R.  Academia 
di  Scienza,  Lettere,  ed  Arti  di  Modena,' 
Sezione  di  lettere.     Serie  II.  V.) 

PoGLiANA  (M.)  Relazione  e  discorso 
air  illustrissimo  signore  Girolamo 
Mocenigo,  capitano  di  Vicenza,  intorno 
ai  siti,  confini,  e  passi  delle  montagne 
vicentine  e  del  modo  della  loro  sicurezza 
e  difesa  [1615].  Pp.  12.  Bassano : 
Roberti. 

Rattazzi  (Madame  de).  Rattazzi  et  son 
temps :  Documents  inMits ;  cor- 
respondance :  souvenirs  intimes.  II. 
Paris  :  Dentu.     8  f. 

Ricci  (C.) — I  primordl  dello  studio  bolo- 
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gnese :  nota  storica.  Pp.  icx3.  Bo- 
logna :  tip.  Monti. 

CosENTiNO  (G.)  Le  infanti  Margherita  e 
Beatrice,  sorella  e  figliuola  del  re  Pietro 
II.  Pp.  20.  Palermo:  tip.  dello 
Statute.  (From  the  '  Archivio  Storico 
Siciliano,'  N.S.,  XI,  3.) 

Salomone-Makino  (S.)  Spigolature  sto- 
riche  siciliane  dal  secolo  XIV  al  secolo 
XIX.  Pp.  316.  Palermo:  Lauriel. 
6  1. 


SiRAcusA  (G.  B.)  II  regno  di  Guglielmo  I 
in  Sicilia,  illustrate  con  nuovi  docu- 
menti.  II.  Pp.  Ixvi,  164.  Palermo : 
tip.  dello  Statuto.     3-50  1. 

TiLLiER  (I.  B.  de).  Historique  de  la 
valine  d'Aoste  :  histoire  g6n6rale.  Pp. 
142.    Aosta  :  L.  Mensio. 

ViLLENEuvE  (L.  de).  Eecherches  sur  la 
famille  della  Kovere :  contribution  pour 
servir  a  I'histoire  du  papa  Jules  II. 
Pp.71.    Eome  :  Befani. 


XII.  HISTOEY  OF  THE   NETHERLANDS 


Bastelaer  (A.  van).  Collection  des  actes 
de  franchises  et  privileges,  octrois, 
ordonnances,  r^glements,  etc.,  donnas 
8p6cialement  k  la  ville  de  Gharleroi, 
par  ses  souverains,  depuis  sa  fondation. 
VII  :  B6publique  et  Empire.  Pp.  286. 
Mons  :  Manceaux.     5  f. 

Belgium. — Biographie  nationale  publico 
par  I'Acad^mie  royale  de  Belgique. 
IX,  2  :  Heuhchling — Huerter.  Pp.  160, 
Brussels  :  Bruylant-Christophe.     3  f. 

CoLiGNY  (Louise  de,  princesse  d' Orange), 
Correspondance  de  [1555-1620],  re- 
cueillie  par  P.  Marchegay.  Publi^e  avec 
introduction  biographique  et  notes  par 
L.  Marlet.     Paris  :  Picard.     10  f. 

Jameson  (J.  F.)  William  Usselinx, 
founder  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish 
West  India  companies.  Pp.  234.  New 
York. 

Matthiec  (E.)  La  connaissance  par  les 
Etats  de  Hainaut  de  Charles  le  T6me- 
raire    comme   h6ritier    du    comt6    en 


1465.  Pp.  20.  Brussels  :  Hayez.  1  f. 
(From  '  Bulletins  de  la  Commission 
royale  d'histoire  de  Belgique,'  4th 
series,  XIII,  3.) 

Muklen  (J.  C.  van  der).  De  registers  der 
graven  in  de  Kloosterkerk  te's  Graven- 
hage.  Pp.  151,  plates.  The  Hague: 
Genealogisch-heraldische  Archief.  4to. 
3fl. 

NooRDZiEK  (J.  J.  F.)  Geschiedenis  der 
beraadslagingen,  gevoerd  in  de  Kamers 
der  Staten-Generaal.  Zittingjaar  1828- 
1829.  4  pts.  The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.   3  fl. 

Theal  (G.  McC.)  History  of  the  Boers 
in  South  Africa ;  or.  The  wanderings 
and  wars  of  the  emigrant  farmers, 
from  their  leaving  the  Cape  Colony 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence by  Great  Britain.  Pp.  414, 
maps.     London :    Sonnenschein.     15/. 

Vander  Haeghen  (V.)  Inventaire  des 
archives  de  la  ville  de  Gand.  I. 
Ghent :  Annoot-Braeckman.     2*50  f. 


XIII.   SLAVONIAN  AND  LITHUANIAN  HISTORY 

(Together  with  Eoumania) 


Dalton  (H.)  Verfassungsgesehichte  der 
evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche  in 
Bussland.  I.  Pp.  344.  Gotha  : 
Perthes.     6  m. 

FouRNiER  (A.)  Handel  und  Verkehr  in 
Ungarn  und  Polen  um  die  Mitte  des 
achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  ;  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  der  osterreichischen 
Commerzialpolitik.  Pp.  165.  Vienna : 
Gerold. 

HuRMUzAKi  (E.,  Freiherrvon).  Fragmente 
zur  Geschichte  der  Rumanen.  IV,  V. 
Pp.  395,  473.     Bucharest :  Sotschek. 

Jackson  (T.  G.)  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero, 
and  Istria,  with  Cettigne  in  Monte- 
negro, and  the  island  of  Grado.  3  vol. 
illustr.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
42/. 

Keussler  (J.  von).  Zur  Geschichte  und 
Kritik  des  bauerlichen  Gemeinde- 
besitzes  in  Bussland.  III.  Pp.  374. 
St.  Petersburg :  Bicker. 

Klaus  (A.)  Unsere  Kolonien :  Studien 
und  Materialien  zur  Geschichte  und 
Statistik  der  auslandischen  Kolonisa- 
tion  in  Bussland,  aus  dem  Eussischen 


iibersetzt  von  J.  Tows.  Pp.  336,  163. 
Odessa :  Stadelmeyer. 

Kupezanko  (G.)  Die  Schicksale  der 
Euthecen.  Pp.  195.  Leipzig:  Fried- 
rich.     4  m. 

Pierling  (le  P.)  Bathory  et  Possevino. 
Documents  in^dits  sur  les  rapports  du 
Saint-Si^ge  avec  les  Slaves.  Pp.  263. 
Paris  :  Leroux.     10  f. 

Poland. — Acta  historica  res  gestas  Polonias 
illustrantia.  Editio  coUegii  historici 
academiae  literarum  Cracoviensis.  X  : 
Lauda  conventuum  particulariimi  terrse 
Dobrinensis.  Pp.  466.  Cracow :  Fried- 
lein. 

Vnatchali6  Khristianstva  v  Polvchi6 

(Du  commencement  du  christianisme 
en  Pologne).  Pp.53.  Kiev:  Kortchak- 
Novitskago. 

Sattlee  (C.)  Handelsrechnungen  des 
deutschen  Ordens.  Pp.  xlvi,  629. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  12  m. 
(Publication  des  Vereins  fiir  die  Ge- 
schichte von  Ost-  und  Westpreussen.) 

SiLESiiE,  Codex  diplomaticus.  XII  : 
Schlesiens  Miinzgeschichte  im  Mittel- 
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alter.  I :  Urkundenbuch  und  Miinz- 
tafeln.  Edited  by  F.  Friedensburg. 
Pp.  112.  Breslau :  Max.  4to.  4  m. 
VRBANid  (K.)  Geschichte  der  Bocche  di 
Cattaro  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichti- 
gung  der  beiden   Insurrections-Kriege 


in  den  Jahren  1869  und  1881-1882. 
Pp.  136.  Agram  :  Hartman. 
WoLKAN  (E.)  Beitrage  zu  einer  Geschichte 
der  Reformation  in  Bohmen.  I :  Das 
Dekanat  Aussig.  Pp.  81.  Prague  : 
Calve. 


XIV.  HISTOEY   OF   SPAIN  AND  POETUGAL 
(Including  South  Amebica  and  Mexico) 


Balagueb  (V.)    Historia  de  Catalufia.    X. 

Pp.   520.     Madrid:    Tello.      4to.      11 

pes. 
Babbos.  de  Abana  (D.)    Historia  general 

de   Chile.   VI.      Pp.   482.      Santiago  : 

Jover.    4to.     16  pes. 
BoNGi   (S.)      II  principe  Don  Carlo  e  la 

regina  Isabella  di   Spagna,  secondo  i 

documenti  di  Lucca.    Pp.107.    Lucca: 

Giusti.     (From  the  '  Atti  della  E.  Aca- 

demia  lucchese  di  Scienze,  Lettere,  ed 

Arti.') 
Cola  t  Goiti  (J.)     L'6migration  vasco- 

navarraise.    Transl.  by  A.  Plants.     Pp. 

157.     Pau :  Lalheugue.     16mo. 
CoLECCioN   de  documentos  in6ditos  para 

la  historia  de  Espafia  por  el  marques 

de  la  Fuensanta  del  Valle,  J.  S.  Rayon, 


y  F.  Zabalburu.  LXXXVIII:  Estoria 
de  los  Godos  del  arzobispo  D.  Rodrigo ; 
Vida  del  serenisimo  principe  D.  Juan  II 
rey  de  Aragon,  que  compuso  Gonzalo 
Garcia  de  Santa  Maria ;  Relacion  his- 
t6rica  del  serenisimo  seiior  principe 
D.  Carlos  de  Viana,  por  el  padre  Jos6 
Queralt  y  Huet,  &c.  Pp.  528.  Madrid : 
Ginesta.     13  pes. 

IcAZBALCETA  (J.  G.)  Nucva  colcccion  de 
documentos  para  la  historia  de  M6jico. 
I  :  Cartas  de  religiosos  de  Nueva- 
Espaua  [1539-1594].  Pp.  xxxix,  198. 
Madrid:  Sanchez.     4to.     11  pes. 

Medina  (J.  T.)  Historia  del  tribunal  del 
santo  oficio  de  la  inquisicion  de  Lima 
[1569-1820].  I.  Pp.  351.  Madrid: 
Murillo.     4to.     16  pes. 


XV.   SWISS  HISTOEY 


Deschwanden  (J.),  Die  eidgenossischen 
Abschiede  [1549-1555],  edited  by. 
(Kaiser's  Amtliche  Sammlung  der  al- 
tern  eidgenossischen  Abschiede,  IV,  1.) 
Pp.1545.     Basle:  Schneider.     4to. 

HoTTiNGER  (J.  J.)  Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  schwei- 
zerischen  Eidgenossenschaft  der  drei- 
zehn  Orte  und  die  Umbildung  derselben 
in  eine  helvetische  Republik.  Pp.  416. 
Ziirich  :  Hohr.     5  f . 


Kaiseb  (J.)  Eepertorium  der  Abschiede 
der  eidgenossischen  Tagsatzungen 
[1803-1813].  (Kaiser's  Amtliche  Samm- 
lung der  neuern  eidgenossischen  Ab- 
schiede, I.)  2nd  ed.  Pp.  844.  Basle : 
Schneider.     4to. 

Rameau  (B.)  Le  Valais  historique  ;  Cha- 
teaux et  seigneuries ;  avec  une  preface 
de  J.  Gremaud.  Pp.  126.  Sion  : 
Galerini.    4to.     3  f. 
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I.   FRANCE 


Sevue  Historique,  xxziv.  2. — July — 
M.  Philippson  :  Studies  in  the,  history 
of  Mary  Stuart ;  the  casket  letters 
[arguing  their  entire  spuriousness  from 
the  numerous  discrepancies  and  con- 
tradictions in  the  statements  made 
about   their  character   and  contents]. 

A.  LucHAiKE  gives   an  account  of 

an  unpublished  late  transcript  [Bibl. 
Nat.,  Lat.  5949  a]  of  a  lost  chronicle 
of  France,  composed  not  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
apparently  by  a  monk  of  Saint-Denis. 

R.  DE  Maulde  :  Serfage  in  Sologne 

[in   the    Orl^annais]   in   the   fifteenth 

century. A.  Bauer  :  Survey  of  works 

on  Greek  history  published  in  Germany 

and  Austria  [1884-1885]. E.Maecks: 

Kervyn  de  Lettenhove's  '  Les  Huguenots 
et  les  Otieux'  [decided  to  be  '  un  travail 
preparatoire  pour  une  veritable  histoire 
de  cette  6poque,  travail  dont  mal- 
heureusement  toutes  les  parties  devront 
etre  soumises  k  un  nouvel  examen 
attentif,  et,  je  le  crains,  a  une  refonte 

complete  '] E.  Bourgeois  :  Louvois 

and  Colbert  de  Croissy,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  ^chambres  de  reunion' 
[arguing,  chiefly  from  Spanheim's 
'Relation,'  that  the  idea  was  Croissy's]. 

Bevae  des  Questions  Historiques,  xli.  3. 
July — Comte  A.  de  Ciecourt  :  Louis 
of  Orleans  [a  minute  study  of  his  early 
career  and  of  the  contest  with  Bur- 
gundy down  to  1391] Comte  de  la 

Ferriere  :  La  troisi&me  guerre  civile 
et  la  paix  de   Saint- Germain  [1568- 

1570] Comte   E.  de   Barthelemy  : 

The  trial  of  Charlotte-Catherine  de  la 
Tremoille,  princesse  de  Condi  [1588]. 

Bibliotheque  de  TEcole  des  Chartes,  xlviii. 
1-3. — J.  Ha  vet:  Questions  mirovin- 
giennes.  IV :  The  charters  of  Saint- 
Calais  in  Maine  [rejecting  a  large 
number  of  them  as  spurious,  and  ex- 
plaining the  reason  of  their  forgery  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
writer  has  made  use  of  an  unpublished 
transcript  of  the  lost  chartulary  of  the 
abbey,  which  he  prints  in  extenso  in  an 
appendix.      Some   of    the   documents 

have    been   hitherto   unknown] J. 

GuiFFREY  prints  an  inventory  of  the 
'  tapisseria  '  of  Cliarles  VI,  sold  by  the 
English  in  1422 P.  GutLHiERMOz: 


On  Saint  Louisas  ordinances  with 
respect  to  the  wager  of  battle  and  civil 
procedure L.  Delislb  :  On  diplo- 
matic distinctions  in  papal  letters  of 

the  thirteenth  century Account  of 

a  charter  of  Robert  Cur  those  [1106] 
lately  presented  to  the  town  of  Bayeux. 

C.  V.  Langlois  :  Rouleaux  d'arrSts 

de  la  cour  du  roi  au  treizi&me  siicle 

[relating    to    Carcassonne] A.    le 

Vavasseur  continues  from  the  previous 
volume  his  criticism  of  the  historical 
value  of  Guillaume  GrueVs  '  Chronicle 
of  Arthur  of  Richemont,  constable  of 
France  and  Duke  ofBritanny  '  [dealing 

with    the    years     1434-1458].  A. 

MoLiNiEB  argues  from  a  notice  in  the 
Paris  manuscript,  Lat.  12710,  that  tlie 
earlier  part  of  the  '  Historia  Ludovici 
VII'  [down  to  1152]  was  written  by 
the  abbot  Suger. 
Bevue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  i.  2. 
A.  Franck  :  The  part  of  war  in  the 
formation  of  iiations  and  of  society  in 

general D.  Bikklas  :  The  formation 

of  the   Greek  state  and  its  frontiers 

[1840-1881] E.  EoTT  :   Philip  III 

and  the  duke  of  Lerma Comte  de 

Barral  :  Two  marriages  of  the  hozise 
of  Braganza  [the  marriage  of  Pedro  I 
of  Brazil  and  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Leuchtenberg,  1829,  and  that  of  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Pedro  II,  and  the  Count  of 
Eu,  1864]. T.  Funck-Brentano  :  Di- 
plomacy and  political  economy  [holding 
that  political  economy  springs  rather 
from  the  diplomacy  of  the  sixteenth 
than  from  the  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  supporting  the  view 
by  an  analysis  of  Montchr^tien's  '  Traite 

d'Economie  politique,'  1615]. Baron 

Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  :  Talleyrand 
[extracts  from  Talleyrand's  letters  to 
the    duchess     of     Courland    and    her 

daughter,   January-May    1814] A. 

VON  Schlossberger  :  The  king  of 
Wilrtemberg  in  1813-1814  [contains 
two  important  letters  from  King  Frede- 
rick to  Napoleon,  one  describing  the 
losses  of  the  Wilrtemberg  contingent 
in  the  Russian  campaign,  the  other 
announcing  his  secession  from  the 
French  alliance,  14  Oct.  1813 ;  also 
letters  to  his  daughter  Catherine,  wife 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte] C.  Schefeb 
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prints  a  memoir  on  the  state  of  the  court 
of  Brandenburg  in  1694,  by  M.  de  la 

RosUre,  first  part. Comte  de   Mas 

Lateie  :  Letters  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte de  Rohan  to  the  king  of  Sweden 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Enghien 

[1804]. R.  DE  Madlde  :  Secret  report 

to  cardinal  du  Bellay  on  the  state  of 

Siena  in  1546 L.  Thuasne  :  Official 

account  of  the  submission  and  absolu- 
tion of  the  Florentines  in  1480,  drawn 
up  by  cardinal  Eodrigo  Borgia,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  Sacred  College.=^^ 
3. — R.  Lavollee  :  International  unions 
[tracing  the  development  of  interna- 
tional unions  from  the  conventions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  to 
the  telegraphic,  postal,  and  monetary 
unions  of  recent  years ;  their  rapid 
multiplication  forming  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of   progress  in  the 

nineteenth      century]. E.     Eott  : 

Philip   III  and   the  duke  of  Lerma 

[conclusion]. Baron   A.  de  Ruble  : 

The  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrisis 

Report  on  the  state  of  the  court  of 
Brandenburg  in  1694,  concluded  [with 
an   account  of  the  court  of  Hanover, 

pp.    417-423]. Baron    Kervyn    de 

Lettenhove  :  The  candidature  of  the 
duke  of  Leuchtenberg  to  the  throne  of 

Belgium  [1831] Comte  E.  de  Bab- 

THELEMY  :  A  despatch  from  the  baron 
de  Breteuil  describing  a  supper  given 
by  Peter  III  of  Russia,  1762  [curious]. 
J.  Vaesen  :  TJie  right  of  occupa- 
tion of  a  country  ivithout  a  lord  [on 
Louis  XI  and  his  occupation  of  Per- 
pignan,  1462] M.  Jametel  :  An  in- 
scription commemorating  the  murder  of 
two    Chinese    ambassadors   in   Thibet 

[1752] A.  Leval  prints  a  letter  of 

Joannikios  II,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  favour  of  a  French  capuchin 

[1653] Comte  de  Mas  Lateie  :    A 

fourth  letter  of  the  princess  de  Rohan 
on  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Enghien. 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du 
Frotestantisme  Fran^ais,  zxzvi.  4-7. 
April- July — E.  Picot  :  Les  moralit&s 
poUmiques  ou  la  controverse  religieuse 
dans  Vancien  thidtre  frangais  [15th 
and    16th    centuries],    three    articles. 

A.   J.   Enschede  :    Documents   on 

the  refugees  in  Holland  [1688]  con- 
tinued  C.  Read  prints  papers  con- 
cerning huguenot  and  foreign  burials  in 
Paris  in  the  eighteenth  century,  three 

articles,  concluded. N.  Weiss  :  List 

of  protestants  in  the  viscounty  of  Cou- 

tances   [1588] The  Same:  Etienne 

Lecourt,  burnt  at  Rouen  [1533] J. 

BiANQuis  :  Account  of  the  state  of  the 
protestants  in  Rouen,  with  extracts 
from  documents  [1783-1791]. 
Comptes  Rendus  de  rAcademie  des  Ins- 
criptions et  Belles-Lettres. — December 
1886 — H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  : 
Une  vieille  itymologie  du  nam  de  Lyon. 
A.  Ldchaire  :  Sur  deux  mono- 
grammes  inidits  de  Louis  le  Qros. 


La   Controverse    et    le  Contemporain. — 

May,     July  —  Mgr.     Ricard  :     L'abb4 

Maury    et    Mirabeau,    continued 

August — Lajudie  :  M.  Emery  et  Viglise 
de  France  sous  la  revolution  et  Vem- 
pire. 
Le  Correspondant. — May  10,  25 — Mayol 
DE  Lupe  :   Un  pape  prisonnier  (Rome, 

Savone),   two   articles,  concluded. 

June  10 — P.  Thureau-Dangin  :  La 
politique  frangaise  en  Italic  au  lende- 
main  de  la  Revolution  de  juillet.=^^ 
July  10-August  10 — H.  Forneron  :  Les 
4migrds  et  la  society  frangaise  sov^  le 
r&gne  de  Napoleon  I,  three  articles. 
Nouvelle  Revue.  Ma?/  1,  August  1 — J. 
Zellee  :  Rodolphe  de  Habsbourg,  em- 
pereur  allemand  et  fondateur  de  la 
maison  d'Aiitriche,  continued. 
Nouvelle  Revue  historique  du  Droit. — 
March — J.  Tardif  :  La  date  et  le 
caractere    de    Vordonnance    de    Saint 

Louis  sur  le  duel  judiciaire R.  de 

Madlde  :  Les  rachats  de  servage  en 
Savoie  au  XV^  siecle.-=March-May 
L.  Beauchet  :  La  loi  de  Vestrogothde, 

two  articles. May — H.  d'Arbois  db 

Jubainville  :    Origine  de  la  propriety 

fonciere    en    France L.   Stouff  : 

Etude  sur  la  formation  des   contrats 
parVecriture  dans  le  droit  des  formules 
du  V*  au  XII''  siede. 
La  Revolution    Fran9ai8e.  —  May-June 
— P.  Gaffarel  :  L'opposition  militaire 

sous  le  consulat,  concluded. June — 

E.   Champion  :    La    revolution    et    la 

reforme  de  VEtat  civile. F.  A.  Au- 

LARD  :  Les  agents  secrets  en  1793. 
Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littera- 
ture.—  Jione  20 — S.  Reinach  :  Penka^s 
'  Herkwift  der  Aryer '  [rejecting  his 
main  conclusions]. Roman  inscrip- 
tions [one  from  Algeria  containing  the 
title  '  Tribunus  et  ordine  lectus'].=^= 
27 — ^H.     d'Aebois    de     Jubainville  : 

Glasson's   '  Gaule    celtique.^ July 

4 — T.  DE  L. :   Burrows's   '  Family  of 

Brocas  '  [highly  appreciative] . 18 — 

C.  Clermont-Ganneau  :  CcBsar  and  the 
Punic  name  for  the  elephant  [treat- 
ing the  connexion  with  ^{J'^a  as  a 
'  volksetymologie '] Phcenician  in- 
scription discovered  by  Hamdy  Bey. 
August  1 — A.  Chuquet  :  Works  on 
the  French  in  the  east  in  the  eighteenth 
century. '^=^=  September  5 — L.  Faroes  : 
Hanotaux'  '  Etudes  Historiques.' 
Revue  Celtique.  —  January-April  —  H. 
d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  :  Recherches 
sur  I'origine  de  la  propriete  foncUre  et 

des  noms   de   lieu    en   France. H. 

Gaidoz  :  La  vie  tripartite  de  saint 
Patrice. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — April  15- 
June  1 — Due  de  Broglie  :  La  seconde 
lutte  de  Frederic  II  et  deMarie-Therdse, 
four  artic\es.=^  May  1 — C.  Rousset  : 
La  rupture  du  traite  de  la  Tafna  et 
le  col    de    la    Mouzaia    [conquete    de 

VAlgerie) .; July  1— C.  de  Mazade: 

Vn  chancelier  d'ancien  regime :  M.  de 
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Metternich  et  la  sainte  alliance.  La 
politique  du  chancelier  a  Carlsbad. 
La  guerre  d' Orient  en  1828. 

Revue     de     Geographic.  —  May  -  June  - 

August— F.  Gaff  ABEL:  La  dicouverte 

du  Canada  par  les  Frangais,  continued. 

May — J.  Colette  :  La  question  de 

Dunkerque  sous  le  ministdre  deMazarin. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. — April — I. 
LoEB  :  Le  nombre  des  juifs  de  Castille 

et  d'Espagne  au  moyen  dge The 

Same  :  Notes  sur  I'histoire  des  juifs 
en  Espdgne. 


Revue  du  Monde  Latin. — May — M.  Eods- 
SEAu  :  Le  conite  d'Egmont  et  les  Espa- 
gnols  en  Flandre. 

Revue  de  la  Revolution. — May-July — 
H.  Taine  :  La  Provence  en  1790  et 
1791  [continued].  =  June — E.  de 
Beaueepaibe  :  La  Normandie  en  1792. 

B.  d'Agoubs  :    La  Corse  en  1800 

G.   DE   K. :   Correspondance  d'un 

espion  corse  avec  Hudson  Lowe  [1807]. 
■Tilly  -  G.  BoBD  :  Mimoire  sur  la 
Vendue;  Mimoire  sur  la  defense  de 
Mayence  et  sur  sa  reddition. 


II.   GERMANY  AND   AUSTRIA 


Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift,  Iviii.  1. 
Munich. — F.  Keuner  :  Bethlen  Gabor, 
prince  of    Transylvania    [1580-1629]. 

E.  WiNKELMANN  i  On  tile  history  of 

the  emperor  Paul  [with  extracts  from 
contemporary  memoirs  of  an  Esthonian 
nobleman] M.  L.  prints  four  re- 
ports of  Scharnhorst  [28  January- 
22  November  1810]  on  the  military 
condition  and  policy  of  Prussia.=^ 
2. —  G.  VON  Below:  On  the  origin  of 
German  town  government,  I  [maintain- 
ing that  the  movement  which  brought 
it  into  existence  was  one  exclusively  of 
freemen,  not  of  the  unfree,  nor  of  the 
free  and  unfree  together,  and  arguing 
that  neither  towns  nor  guilds  originated 

in  hofrecht] H.  von  Sybel  :  Count 

Brandenburg  in  Warsaw  [1850,  relat- 
ing the  negotiations  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  that  year  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution] H.  Beuck- 

NER :  Contributions  to  the  history  of 
Catherine    II    [from    recent    Eussian 

publications] L.  Wetland  defends 

the  method  of  editing  adopted  in  the 
'  Monumenta  Germanim  Historica  ' 
against  0.  Lorenz's  criticism. — Memo- 
randum of  Metternich  on  the  German 
confederation  [10  Nov.  1855]. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  der  6orres-6esell- 
schaft,  viii.  3.  Munich. — G.  Huffer: 
The  beginnings  of  the  secmid  crusade 
[showing  that  it  originated  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Christians  of  Syria,  and 
emphasising   the   share   taken    in    its 

promotion  by  Eugenius  III] J.  B. 

Seidenbebger  :  The  conflict  of  the 
Mentz  guilds  with  the  spiritual  power 
and  that  of  the  great  families  in  the 

fourteenth  century. H.  Einke  :   On 

some  of  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  council  of  Constance   [studies  in 

detail] H.  V.  Sauebland  describes 

a  Bamberg  missal  of  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  now   at   Treves 

[with  the  kalendar  and  necrology]. 

G.  Erleb  :  A  volume  of  the  register  of 
supplications  of  Benedict  IX,  now  at 
Eichstatt. 

Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  ftltere 
Deutsche  GescMchtskunde,  ziii.  1. 
Hanover. — O.  Holdeb-Eggeb  :  Gozwin 
and  Gozechin,  scholastics  of  Mentz 
catliedral   in    the  latter  part  of    the 


eleventh  century  [identifying  the  two] ; 
SS.  Marinus  and  Anniamis  [examining 
legendary  accounts  of  them  as  pre- 
served in  Bavarian  manuscripts] ;  and 
Adalbert  of  Egmond  [the  same  with 
abbot    Adalbert    of    Echternach,    the 

companion  of  S.  Willibrord. L.  von 

Heinemann  discovers  in  a  manuscript 
collection  of  extracts,  made  at  Bruns- 
wick and  now  preserved  at  Wolf  enbiittel, 
traces  of  a  lost  Saxon  book  of  annals 
reaching  doiun  to  about  1164,  and  com- 
piled probably  in  the  diocese  of  Hal- 

berstadt  or  at  Brunswick  itself. The 

same  writer  argues  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  Hungarian  annals,  now 
lost,  which  were  based  upon  Eegino 
and  his  continuator,  and  the  '  Annales 
Altahenses,'  and  which  furnished 
materials  to  the  Hungarian  chroni- 
clers of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

centuries P.  Kehb  prints  the  text 

of  the  treaty  of  Anagni  [1176],  long 
desiderated  and  recently  discovered  in 
a  contemporary  copy  in  the  Vatican, 
together  with  that  of  the  treaty  of 
Venice,  to  which  it  was  preliminary 
[with  a  detailed  account  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Frederick  I  and  Alex- 
ander III] -Widmann:  TheEberbach 

chronicle  of  the  archbishops  of  Mentz 
[printing  a  new  text,  with  introduction]. 

M.  Peelbach  prints  extracts  from 

a  lost  '  Codex  Traditionum '  of  tJie 
Milfisterkirche  of  SS.  Cassius  and 
Florentius  at  Bonn L.  von  Heine- 
mann gives  an  account  of  the  German 
chronicle  of  Dietrich  Engelhus,  pre- 
served in  manuscript  at  Wolfenbiittel. 

E.  Dcmmler  prints  an  admonitory 

writing  addressed  to  some  Caroling,  the 
grandson    of    Charles     [probably    the 

Bald] M.    Manitius    explores    the 

literary  connexion  subs 'sting  between 
various  German  historical  writers  from 

the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century 

H.    Bresslau    prints    a    diploma    of 

Henry  V  [20  June,  1107]. F.  Lieber- 

mann  gives  notes  on  the  relations  of 
Frederick  II  with  Ireland,  and  prints 
two  letters  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
[1257]  and  an  address  to  him  from  the 

city  of  Rome B.  Gebhaedt  :  On  the 

chronicle  of  Dietrich  of  Niem. 
K.  B.  Akademie  der  Wissenscliaften  za 
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Miinchen :  Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.- 
philol.  und  hist.  Classe,  1887,  2.— 
Ohlenschlager  :    Roman  inscriptions 

in  Bavaria M.  Lossen  :  The  '  Vin- 

dicice  contra  Tyrannos,  Stepliano  Junio 
Bruto  auctore '  [arguing  that  Philippe 
Du   Plessis-Momay,   and    not    Hubert 

Languet,  was  the  author]. W.  von 

GiESEBBECHT  :  OMtuary  notices  of 
Georg  Waitz  and  Max  Duncker. 

Treitschke  &  DelbrUck's  Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher,  Ix.  2,  3.    Berlin. — C.  Rossleb  : 

Bankers  '  Weltgeschichte,'   V~VII. 

K.  MuLLEK :  On  the  chronological  divi- 
sion between  tlie  ancient  and  medieval 
church  [placing  the  crisis  between  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century].  —  G.  Dehio  :  On 
the  place  of  the  history  of  art  among 

general  historical  studies A.  v.  d. 

LiNDE  :  Calvin  and  the  '  Institutio.^ 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fiir  Oester- 
reicMsche  Geschichtsforschung,  viii.  3. 
Innsbruck.— P.  Scheffeb-Boichokst  : 
The  controversy  respecting  the  pragmatic 
.  sanction  of  St.  Louis  [giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
document   was    forged    for    a    special 

purpose  in  1438] The   Same  :    On 

German-Italian  history  [1120-1130, 
with  documents].  — The  Same  :  Flo- 
doard  of  Rheims  and  his  indebtedness 

to  papal  epitaphs. A.   Riegl:    An 

Angevin  prayer-book  [ot  the  fourteenth 


century]  in   the  Vienna  Hofbibliothek 

[with  Italian  miniatures] C.  Paoli 

prints  documents  for  the  history  of 
the  guild  of  German  cordwainers  at 

Florence W.   von    Sickel    accepts 

G.  Kettner's  interpretation  of  Tacitus, 
'  Germ.''  xiii.  [making  the  passage  as 
far  as  '  adgregantur '  refer  to  the  class 
of  'principes,'  and  the  following  only 

to    the   '  comites  '] M.    Manitius  : 

On  the  character  of  Cosmas  of  Prague. 

Theologische  Quartalsclirift,  ,lzix.  2. 
Tiibingen. — F.  X.  Linsenmann  :  On  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  and  tlie  saints  in 

the  Christian  church,  concluded. 

F.  X.  Funk  :  On  the  Didache  and  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions. 

Zeitsckrift  fiir  Katholische  Theologie,  xi. 
3.  Innsbruck. — H.  Grisak  :  The  '  Liber 
Pontificalis,''  attributed  to  Anastasius 
the  Librarian  [following  abb6  Duchesne 
in  dating  the  first  stage  of  its  composi- 
tion in  the  time  of  Boniface  II,  before 
532,  and  distinguishing  the  several 
continuators]. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissensckaft- 
licke  Tkeologie,  xxx.  3.  Leipzig. — 
F.  Gorres  :  Constantine^s  murder  of 
his  kinsfolk  [taking  the  two  cases  of  a.d. 
310  and  314  and  the  period  323-326 
separately,  and  attempting  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  emperor's  chargeable- 
ness  in  these  executions,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  carried 
out]. 


III.   GKEAT  BKITAIN  AND  lEELAND 


Archseological  Journal,  xliv.  1.  —  A. 
Hartshorne  :     Blythborough    Church, 

Suffolk G.  W.  Shrubsole  :  On  the 

age  of  the  city  walls  of  Chester  [no  part 
certainly  earlier  than  the  seventeenth 
century]. — —J.  T.  Micklethwaite  on 
the  remains  of  an  ankerhold  at  Bengeo 

Church,  Hertford W.  M.  F.  Petrie  : 

The  finding  of  Daphne  [Tahpanhes]. 
G.  EsDAiLE  :  On  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Britain  [dealing  with  Roman 

camps.] J.  C.  L.  Stahlschmidt  prints 

an  assessment  of  the  city  of  London 
[1412]  for  a  grant  of  half  a  mark  on 
every  twenty  pounds  of  annual  rent 
[with  fuU  list  of  names]. 

Ckurch  Quarterly  Beview.  No.  48. — 
July — A  French  diocesan  [bishop 
Dupanloup] The  church  in  Eng- 
land from  William  III  to  Victoria 
[review  of  works  by  Hore,  Abbey,  and 

Overton] Lectures    on    history  at 

Oxford  [dealing  with  those  of  bishop 
Stubbs  and  professor  Freeman]. 

Contemporary  Review,  lii.  l.—July — 
GoLDwiN  Smith  :  The  Canadian  con- 
stitution  H.      Morse     Stephens  : 

Modern  historians  and  their  influence 
on  small  nationalities. ==.August — C. 
Clermont  -  Ganneau  :  The  Modbite 
stone  [rejecting  Loewy's  criticism]. 

Dublin  Beview.  3rd  Series.  No.  xxxv. 
July  —  F.     A.     Gasquet  :      Richard 


Whiting,  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
[a  biography,  partly  from  manuscript 

sources] -T.  B.  Scanneli,  :  Piu^  VII 

at  Savona  [review  of  Chotard's  work]. 

A.  H.  Atteridge  :  Count  BeusVs 

memoirs. 

Edinburgh  Beview.  No.  339. — July — 
Ettrick  Forest  and  the  Yarrow  [based 
especially  on  Mr.  Craig-Brown's  '  His- 
tory of  Selkirkshire  ']. Political  as- 
sassination [examining  the  practice  of 
the  council  of  ten  at  Venice  as  to  the 
use   of  poison,  with   quotations  from 

documents     recently     published] 

Madame  de  Maintenon  [from  Geffroy's 

collection  of  her  letters] Life  and 

works  of  Giordano  Bruno Whar- 
ton's '  Digest  of  the  international  law  of 

the  United  States.' Sorel's  '  L'Eti- 

rope  et    la   revolution  frangaise.' 

Professor  Burrows' s  '  Family  of  Brocas.' 

Fortnightly  Beview.  New  Series.  No. 
xlii.  1. — July—K.  Blind:  General 
Langiewicz  and  the  last  Polish  rising 

[1863] J.  R.  Seeley  :  The  Georgian 

and  Victorian  expajision  [the  Rede 
Lecture,  1887]. 

Law  Quarterly  Beview.  No.  11. — July — 
E.  A.  Freeman  :  The  case  of  the  deanery 
of  Exeter  [1839-1840,  dealing  with  the 

question  of  crown  appointments]. 

C.  F.  Randolph  :  Tlie  eminent  domain 
[concerning  the  nature  and  growth  of 
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the  power  of  the  state  over  private  pro- 
perty].  F.    Pollock:    The   law    of 

England,  1-50  Vict. 

The  Month.     No.  277.— July— The  round 

towers     of     Ireland J.      Morris: 

Adrian  Fortescue,  martyr. August 

— The  Same  :  Prince  Charles  in  1745 
[from  manuscript  recollections  of  father 

Cordara]. P.       Fitzgerald  :       Ely 

Chapel,  Holbom.  ==  September  —  J. 
Morris  :  Edrn,und  Campion  at  Dotiay. 

Quarterly    Review.      No.    329. — July— 


Lecky's  '  History  of  England '  [review 

of    vols,    v.,   vi.]. Great  men  and 

evolution  [on  W.  S.  Lilly's  '  Chapters 

in    European    History  ']. Charles 

Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough. 
Scottish  Review.     No.  xix. — July— The 
coronation  of   Charles    II   at    Scone 
[chiefly  from   a  printed  tract   of   the 

time] The  burning  of  Frendrav^ht 

[an  account  of  a  feud  in  the  Gordon 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century]. 


IV.  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 


Bijdragen  voor  Vaderlandsche  Geschie- 
denis  en  Oudheidkunde.  3rd  Series, 
vol.  iv.  1.  The  Hague.— E.  Fruin  : 
Points  in  the  legal  procedure  of  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland  in  the  middle  ages 
[dealing  with  waarheid,  kenning,  and 
zeventuig,  and  showing  analogies  with 
the  English  jury  system,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  verdict  of  the  seven]. 

W.  P.  Sautijn  Kltjit  :  The  '  Duin- 

kerksche  Historische  Courant '  [a  publi- 
cation which  appeared  in  1791-2]. 

Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique,  1887,  2.  Ghent.— T/te  an- 
cient castle  of  the  counts  of  Flanders 


at  Ghent  [illustrated] P.  Claeys  & 

J.  Geerts  :    The  ancient  fortifications 

of  Ghent.     Ill  [with  plates] J.  de 

Villers  :  The  early  life  of  Jacqueline 
of  Bavaria,  wife  of  John,  duke  of 
Touraine,  afterwards  dauphin,  con- 
tinued [giving  documents  of  the  time 
of  her  marriage  and  down  to  the  death 

of  her  husband  in  1417] V.  Vander 

Haeghen  prints  documents  from  the 
city  archives  relating  to  the  Jesuits  in 

'Ghent     in     1590. Ordinance    of 

diaries  V  to  the  town  of  Ypres  [June 
3,  1551]. 


V.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  4th  ser.  xix.  2. 
Florence. — G.  Mazzatinti  prints  poli- 
tical letters  of  Vincenzo  Armanni  [from 
June  21,  1643,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year]  in  continuation  of  those 
already  published  in  the  '  Archivio.' 
[The  letters  are  dated  from  Cologne, 
and  contain,  inter  alia,  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  English  civil  war]. 
G.  Mancini  prints  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  life  and  writings  of  Leon 

Battista  Alberti. P.   D.   Pasolini  : 

The  historians  of  the  crusades G. 

Sforza  :  Episodes  in  the  history  of 
Rome  in  the  eighteenth  century  [from 
the  despatches  of  the  agent  from  the 
city  of  Lucca  at  the  papal  court],  con- 
tinued]  Description  of    historical 

documents  relating  to  the  Terra 
d'Otranto   [from   Brindisi],  continued. 

Calendar  of  the  Strozzi  charters 

[among  the  state  archives  at  Florence], 
continued. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo,  xiv.  2.  Milan. 
L.  Frati  :  The  war  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  against  Mantua  [1397],  with 

documents      from      Bologna. E. 

MoTTA :  Musicians  at  the  court  of  the 

Sforza,  continued. C.  Cantu:    The 

entry  of  Maria  Anna,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  III,  into  Milan  [1649]. 
G.  B.  Intra  :  The  Bosco  delta  Fontana 
at  Mantua. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xii.  1. — N.  Baeone  prints  notices 
bearing  on  the  official  history  of  CJmrles 
of  Durazzo  [25  Sept.  1381-29  Oct. 
1382],  from  the  registers  of  the  Nea- 


politan chancery F.  Tocco  prints  a 

copy  of  the  depositions  in  the  process 
for  heresy  against  Luigi  di  Durazzo 

[1362] F.  BoNAZzi:  The  sxirroider 

of  Sorrento  to  Filippo  Doria  [printing 
the  protocol  of  surrender,  dated  3  May 
1528,  and  inferring  that  the  naval 
engagement  took  place  on  April  28]. 
M.  ScHiPA :  History  of  the  Lom- 
bard principality  of  Salerno  [I.  under 
the  princes  of  Benevento ;  II.  The 
war  of    separation,  839-846;  IIL  The 

princes    of    Salerno,   846-880]. G. 

Abiguente  prints  ordinances  of  Joanna 
I  and  Lewis  relative   to   the  city  of 

Castellabate     [1353]. E.    Motta  : 

Eartliquakes  at  Naples  [1456  and 
1466]. Description  of  eighteen  char- 
ters [1194-1196]  formerly  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Fusco. 
Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di 
Storia  Patria,  x.  1,  2.— C.  Calisse  : 
The  prefects  Di  Vico  [a  history  of  the 
family  down  to  the  fourteenth  century]. 

J.  Bryce  :    The  life  of  Justinian 

by  Theophilus  Abbas  [substantially 
identical  with  the  article  published, 
supra,  p.  657  ;  but  the  latter  has  re- 
ceived considerable  additions] G.F. 

Gamurrini  prints  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments from  a  manuscript  in  the  Ange- 
lica library  at  Rome  [thirteenth  and 

fourteenth   cent.] E.    Teza   prints 

Spanish  verses  on  the  sack  of  Rome 

[1527],  &c. G.  CoLETTi:  Calendar  of 

deeds  of  the  family  of  Anguillara  [1120- 

1585] L.  FuMi :  Cardinal  Cecchini, 

according  to  his  autobiography A. 
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Gabrielli  :  Calendar  of  letters  of  Cola 
di  Rienzo. 
ArcMvio  Storico  Siciliano.  New  Series, 
xi.  3. — V.  DI  Giovanni  :  On  the  topo- 
graphy of  Palermo  from  tlie  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  [with  an  appendix 

of     evidence     from     records]. F. 

LioNTi :  Notes  on  the  Sicilian  sticcession 

at  the  death  of  Frederick  II. -G. 

CosENTiNO  :  The  infanti  Margaret  and 
Beatrice,  sister  and  daughter  of  Peter 
II  [with  a  grant  in  aid  of  their  dowry, 
June  7,  1344,  and  another  document, 
both  illustrating  the  commercial  condi- 
tion of  the  time].r=4. — M.  Amabi  : 
On  the  supposed    tomb  of    Galen  at 

Cannita  [giving  the  Arab  evidence]. 

V.  Bellio  describes  a  cha,rt  made  at 

Messina  in  1553 S.  B.  Lagumina 

prints  an  Arab  inscription  [1130]  found 
at  Salaparuta,  and  a  Hebrew  one  from 

Trapani,  with  photographs. P.  M. 

RoccA  :  On  certain  grants  to  Bonifato 


aiul  Alcamo    [1332   &   1399] The 

Same  :  Additions  to  previous  article  on 

Castellamare  del  Golfo G.  Pipitone 

Fedebico  prints  two  hymns  referring  to 
the  plague  of  Messina  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  [with  observa- 
tions on  the  religious  accompaniments 
of  pestilence  in  the  middle  ages]. 
Archivio  Veneto,  xxxiii.  1. — V.  Mabchesi  : 
The  relations  between  the  Venetian 
republic    and    Portugal    [1522-1797], 

first    article A.    Valentini  :     The 

defeat  of  the  duke  of  Calabria  at 
Campomorto  [1482],  printing  a  new 
account  of  the  engagement  by  Pandolfo 

Nassino  with  list  of  prisoners,  <fec. 

G.  GiUBiATo  :    Venetian  memorials  in 

Roman  monuments,   continued C. 

CiPOLLA :  Statutes  of  the  country  of 
Verona  [of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth   centuries]. Rabbi    L.   Luz- 

ZATTO :  Sumptuary  laws  for  the  Jews 
at  Venice  [Feb.  1697]. 


VI.  EUSSIA 
(Communicated  by  W.  R.  Mobfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina). — June — D.  A. 
KoBSAKov  :  Vasilii  Nikitich  Taiistchev, 
1686-1750  [the  first  Russian  historian. 
The  essay  is  based  upon  a  speech 
delivered  in  1886  on  the  bicentenary  of 
his  birth]. A.  Beijckner  :  Corre- 
spondence  of  Catherine   II  with  Dr. 

Zimmermann,   concluded A.    Jub- 

genson  :       Remarks     on    Manstein's 

me.moirs    of   Russia.  A.  A.  Chd- 

MiKov :  Prince  Metternich  challenged 
to  a  duel  by  the  etnperor  Alexander  I 
[the  story  is  told  by  Talleyrand,  as 
having  occurred  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna :  the  emperor  accused  Metter- 
nich of  insolence  in  opposing  his  plans 

with  reference  to  Poland]. Reforms 

of  the  emperor  Alexander  II  in  the 
military  schools  [1856-1870], concluded. 

P.   N.  VoRONov :  Remarks  on  the 

article    '  The    Battle    of    Plevna,^    10 

July   (O.S.)   1877. June-August— 

S.  SoBOLEv :  The  Ru^so-Turkish  war 
[1877-1878]  from  the  account  of  a 
volunteer  [many  interesting  details]. 
July — J.  MoROSHKiN  :  Theodosius 
Yanovski,  archbishop  of  Novgorod  [a 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Great  disliked  by 
the  people  on  account  of  his  Lutheran 
tendencies].  —  The  memoirs  of  Ad- 
miral   Chichagov,    continued The 

deputation  from  the  city  of  Pskov  to 
the  army  in  1812  [communicated  by 
an  old  inhabitant  of  the  city  from 
local  tradition.  The  deputation  was 
sent  to  congratulate  Prince  Witt- 
genstein]. =r  July  —  Alexander  I  at 
Pulaivy  [a  sketch  of  the  relations 
between  Alexander  I  and  the  Czar- 
toryski  family.  The  article  was  sug- 
gested by  the  appearance  of  the  work 
of  L.  Dembicki,  published  last  year  at 
Lemberg], 0.   Heufeldeb  :  A  sur- 


geon's recollections  of  M.  D.  Skobelev. 

.Tilly-  A  lujiixf. — Correspondence  of 
the  empress  Catherine  II  with  Dr. 
Zimmermann  [thirty-five  additional 
letters  now  published  for  the  first 
iiTae\.z=^ugust — A.  S.  Figneb  :  A 
partisan  in  the  ivar  of  the  fatherland, 
1812  [an  account  of  the  exploits  of  a 
daring  cavalry  officer,  who  was  killed 

at     the     age     of    twenty -six]. P. 

RojiANOviCH  :  Stories  about  Count 
Arakcheyev  by  former  members  of  the 
military  colonies  [illustrating  the 
caprice  and  despotism  of  this  mis- 
chievous   man] August — A.    Man- 

suBov  :  Alexander  V.  Golovnin  in  his 
relations    to  the  Zemstvo  [1866-1874]. 

August — P.  Raspopov  :  TJie  lament 
of  the  Khirgiz  [translation  of  a  poem 
in  the  Tatar  language  composed  on 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  laws 
affecting  them  in  1868]. 
Viestuik  Istoricheski  (The  Historical 
Messenger). —  Jun,e — A.  Malshinski  : 
Our  press  in  its  historico-economical 

development     [continued]. A.     A. 

TiTov  :  The  Makarievski  monastery 
in  the  government  of  Nizhni-Novgorod 
[an  account  of  an  ancient  monastery 
founded     in    the    early    part    of    the 

fifteenth  century]. D.  Evaenitzki  : 

The  first  governor  of  Yekaterinoslav 
[Ivan  Maksimovich  Sinelnikov,  in  the 

reign  of  the  empress  Catherine  II] 

A.  Molchaxov  :  The  memoirs  of  Count 
von  Bcust.=zJuly — N.  Ogloblin  : 
Theodosius  archimandrite  of  Viazma, 
[a  somewhat  unfavourable  sketch  of 
monastic   life   in   Russia   at  the  close 

of    the   seventeenth    century] D. 

Evaenitzki  :  The  graves  of  two 
hetmans  of  the  Cossacks  [Sirka  and 
Golovka  :  the  former  died  in  1680,  the 
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latter  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Mazeppa] M.  Gorodetzki  :  Me- 
morials of  old  orthodox  worship  in 
the  district  of  Mazovetzhoe  [on  the 
frontiers  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Po- 
land,  traversed   by  the   railway   from 

St.     Petersburg     to     Warsaw]. 1. 

DuBASov :  A  Catiline  of  Tambov  [a 
story  of  incendiarism  in  that  govern- 
ment in  the  year  \S\5i].^=July- 
August—'i'i.  MoiiCHANov:  English  his- 
torical works  on  Russia   [memoirs  of 

Lord    Bloomfield,     &c] Aicgzist — 

Obituary  notice  of  N.  M.  Katkov.- 

D.  A.  KoRSAKov  :  N.  Kudriavtzev  and 
hAs  posterity  [memorials  of  a  Eussian 


statesman  in   the  earlier  part  of  the 

eighteenth    century] Le    dtic    de 

Richelieu  [an  imigri,  the  first  governor 
of  Odessa  and  a  great  benefactor  to  his 
adopted  country.  He  returned  to 
France  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  His  monument  may  be 
seen  at  Odessa  ;  it  suffered  from  the 
shots  of  the  British  fleet  while  attack- 
ing  that  place] T.   A    Bichkov  : 

The  memoirs  of  Favier  [secretary  to 
the  French  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Peter  III]. 


VII.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la 
Historia,  x.  4. — April — Latin  sepul- 
chral    inscription    from     Denia 

Gnostic  stone  with  Greek  inscription 
and  open  hand  from  Astorga,  the  centre 
of  Priscillianism  [with  plate] Docu- 
ments from  Barcelona  relating  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Francisco  de  Borja  in 
Catalonia  [including  three  letters  of  the 

emperor  Charles  V,  1539  and  1541] 

Extracts  from  the  municipal  archives 
of  Barcelona  [insisting  on  the  main- 
tenance of  privileges,  describing  the 
entry  of  Francisco  de  Borja,  giving  the 

minutes  of  town  regulations,  &c.]. 

F.  FiTA :  On  a  christian  sarcoplmgus 
from  Ecija  in  the  old  diocese  of  Artigi 
[with  plate.  The  names  are  in  Greek,  a 
rarity  in  Spain.  It  belongs  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  and  is  possibly  that  of 

St.  Crispin,  first  bishop  of  Ecija] 

M.  Danvila  prints  the  order  relating 
to  the  simultaneous  disarmament  of  the 
Moriscos  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
[1563]  and  a  schedule  of  415  parishes, 
[the      registered     houses      numbering 

16,377]     &c. F.     FiTA    contributes 

documents  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  the  duchy  of  Gandia,  by  Pedro 
Luis  de  Borja  [December  1485].= 
6.  —  May  —  Among  documents  from 
the  municipal  archives  of  Carmona  are 
letters  of  Cervantes  [12  Feb.  1590],  of 
Argofe  de  Molina  [giving  intelligence  of 
Drake's  defeat  at  Grand  Canary,  20  Oct. 
1595],  of  Don  John  of  Austria  from 
Granada  [29  April  1569],  tioo  letters  of 
Philip  II  [16  April  1570,  12  May  1570, 

announcing  a  visit  to   Carmona]. 

From  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  a  chris- 
tian inscription  of  the  seventh  century 

[with  plate] From  Seville,  from  the 

Basilica  of  Honoratus,  the  dedication  of 
an  altar  to  the  three  brothers  Fausto, 

Genaro,  and  Marcial  [a.d.  67(5)]. 

From  Toledo  two  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions [a.d.  50(9)  and  600] F.  Mateos 

Gago  contributes  the  inscription  of  a 
Jewish  seal  [style  of  fourteenth  cen- 
tury], of  a  Latin  cippus  from  Merida, 
and  of  a  sepulchral  altar  from  Villa- 
franca    de    los    Barros     (province    of 


Badajoz). M.  Pazos  gives  a  sepul- 
chral inscription   [apparently   of    the 

first  century]  from  Madrigalejo. J. 

Gomez  de  Arteche  :  On  J.  Santa 
Maria's  ivork  on  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
of  1782  [dealing  principally  with  the 
episode  of  Ar9on's  floating  batteries. 
The  failure  is  attributed  to  the  French 
general  Crillon.  The  reviewer  enters 
into  the  siege  of  1704,  presenting  an 
apology  for  the  Marquds  de  Villadarias 

and  inculpating  De  Tess6]. R.  Beer 

describes  the  discovery  of  verses  by 
Renallus  of  Barcelona  and  Gcrona  at 
the  end  of  a  collection  of  eleventh 
century  canon  laws  [which  has  been  con- 
sequently falsely  attributed  to  him  by 
Torres  Amat, '  Dice,  de  los  escritores  Ca- 

talanes  '] Latin  inscriptions  from 

Carmona  and  from  Iruna.=6. — Juyie 
— Latin  septdchral  inscriptions  [unpub- 
lished by  Hiibner]  from  the  museum  of 

Santiago Contemporary  description 

of  the  death  (at.  88)  and  of  the  career  of 
Mariana  [the  date  previously  disputed 

is  given  as  16  Feb.  1624] F.  Fita: 

Latin    sepulchral    inscriptions. L. 

Jimenez  de  la  Llave  :  On  three  cippi 
from  Belvis  de  Monroy  [one  of  which 
contains  the  crescent  common  in  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  northern 
Spain]. —  J.  Bonsor:  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion  from   Carmona. F.  Codera  : 

Thirteen    Arabic   copper    coins F. 

DuRo  (from  facts  given  in  an  article 
in  'Bibl.  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes,'  1883, 
on  a  MS.  at  Besancjon,  formerly  be- 
longing to  cardinal  Granvelle)  ascribes 
the  chronicles  of  Spain  translated  for 
Charles  V  of  France  by  Jehan  Goiclain 
to  Gonzalo  de  la  Finojosa,  bishop  of 

Burgos  [1313-1327]. A.  F.  Guerra  : 

On  the  testatory  monuments  of  L. 
^milius  Rectus  [temp.  Hadriani,  who 
left  sums  to  the  six  towns  which  had 
conferred  citizenship  upon  him,  viz. 
Carthago  Nova,  Sicelli,  Asso,  Lacon, 
Argos,  and  Basti.  Hiibner  confuses  the 
monument  of  Cartagena  now  at  Madrid 
with  that  at  Caravaca,  which  came  from 
the  ruins  of  Las  Cuevas  de  los  Negros, 
and  which  fixes  the  position  of  Asso, 
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which  Hiibner  regards  as  unknown.  A 
fragment  discovered  at  La  Vereda  on  the 
Argos  near  Caravaca  may  serve  to  fix 
the  position  of  Argos,  which  Hiibner 
believed    to    be    probably   the    Greek 

Argos]. F.  FiTA  gives  from  a  MS. 

of  1338,  a  copy  of  an  original  of  1266, 
a  detailed  description  of  the  Jewry  of 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  Alfonso  X  [with  a  list  of 
its  tenements  and  inhabitants]. 
Bevista    de    Ciencias    Histdricas,    1887, 


2. — P.  F.  Manuel  Cundaro  :  Historia 
politico-critico-militar  de  la  plaza  de 

Gerona. -J.   Fastenrath  :  El  prin- 

cipe  obispo  Julio  Echter  de  Mespel- 
brunn,  duque  de  Franconia. 
Bevista  Contemporanea. — May  15-30 — 
A.  DE  Sandoval  :  E studios  acerca  de  la 
edad  media,  concluded.-=t7ti»e  15  — 
M.  Jimenez  de  la  Espada  :  Juan  de 
Castellanos  y  su  historia  del  nuevo 
reino  de  Granada. 


VIII.   SWITZEELAND 


Bibliotheque  XTniverselle  et  Bevue  Suisse. 

Geneva.  March-May — E.  Sayous  :  La 
croisade  de  Constantinople.=^=June — 
F.  Decrue  :  La  cour  de  France  et  la 
sociM  au  seizi^me  siicle. 
Jahrbach  fiir  Schweizerische  Geschiclite, 
xii.  Ziirich. — F.  Dinner:  The  defence 
of  the  Swiss  frontier  [1792-1795],  with 

documents Contributions    to    Rce- 

tian  history  from  materials  prepared 
by  the  late  C.  Kind  [giving  particulars 
of  the  household  of  the  bishop  of  Cur 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  describing 


the  conflict  between   the  bishops  and 

the    town,   1728-1754] A.   Stern: 

Note  on  the  so-called  chronicle  of 
Brenmvald,  and  its  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Schwytzers  and  the  rise  of 
the  confederation  [examining  its  relation 

to  Stumpf's  chronicle]. L.  Tobler  : 

The  Swiss-German  dialect  from  an 
ethnographical  point  of  view. A.  De- 
nier: Religious  houses  at  Seedorf,  on 
the  south  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  [from 
the  thirteenth  century  onwards]. 


IX.   UNITED   STATES  OF  AMEEICA 


Century,  xxxiv. — June- September — J.  G. 
NicoLAY  &  J.  Hay  :  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  history  [these  instalments  deal  with 
the  attack  on  Sumner,  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  the  Douglas  debates,  Lincoln's 
Cooper's  Institute  speech  and  his 
nomination  and  election  to  the  presi- 
dency] .=JM«e—C.  N.  Galloway  : 
Hand-to-hand  fighting  at  Spotsylvania. 
July. — G.  Bancroft  :  An  inci- 
dent in   the  life  of  John  Adams 

General  0.  0.  Howard  :  The  struggle 
for  Atlanta General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man :  Sherman  and  the  '  March 
to  the  Sea.^=August — General  J. 
E.  Johnston  :  Opposing  Slierman's 
advance  to  Atlanta  [in  this  and  general 
Howard's  article  the  campaign  is 
discussed  from  both  sides]  .==Sep- 
tember — J.  B.  McMaster:  Theframers 

and  framing  of  the  constitution. 

W.  H.  Powell  :  The  tragedy  at  the 
Crater  [before  Petersburg]. 

Baum's  Church  Beview,  xlix.  173- 
175. — Jtme  August  —  Eight  rev.  W. 
S.  Perry  :  The  life,  times,  and  corre- 
spondence of  bisJiop  White  [giving  the 
iJife  of  the  first  bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
down  to  \l%^'\.:=:.July — Rev.  L.  Cole- 
man :  The  removal  of  the  bishops  by 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.z^=iAu^ust. — J.  G. 
Hall,  junior :  The  history  of  tlie  papacy 
during  the  Reformation  [a  review  of 
Creighton's  latest  volumes]. 

Harper's  Monthly,  No.  445. —  Ju7ie — J.  M. 
Brown  :  The  Kentucky  pioneers. 

Magazine  of  American  History,  xvii.  6-9. 
June  —  M.  D.  Conway  :  Fredericks- 
burg first  and  last  [second  paper]. 

J.  G.  Bourinot:    Canada  during  the 


Victorian  era  [second  and  concluding 

paper] E.   D.   Mill  :    Sir  Thomas 

Dale's  Indians  in  London.:^=July 
— Martha  J.  Lamb  :  Henry  Laurent  in 

London     Tower Justin    Winsob  : 

Manuscript  sources  of  American  his- 
tory. August — W.  A.  Wood  :  La- 
fayette's visit  to  Missouri.=.Sep- 
tember — A.  B.  Gardiner  :  General 
James  Vamum  of  the  continental 
army. H.  H.  Bancroft  :  How  Cali- 
fornia was  secured  [disposing  of  some 
popular  errors]. 

Magazine  of  Western  History,  vi.  3-4.— 
July — B.  A.  Hinsdale  :  The  ordinance 
of  1787. 

New  EnglanAer. —Au^u^t — J.  R.  Tucker  : 
The  history  of  the  federal  convention 
of  1787  and  its  woi-k. 

New  Princeton  Beview,  iv.  2.—  September 
— A.  Johnston  :  The  first  century  of 
the  constitution. 

North  American  Beview,  145,  No.  3. — 
September — Jefferson  Davis  :  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  xi. 
2.— July  —  E.  Devereux  :  Andrew 
Elliot,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  pro- 
vince  of    Neio    York. Unpublished 

minutes  of  the  provincial  council  of 

Pennsylvania. Letters     of      Silas 

Deane. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  ii.  1-3.  -July — 
J.  C.  EoPER  :  Some  illustrations  of 
Napoleon  and  his  times  [second  paper]. 

September — M.    D.    Conway  :    An 

unpublished  draft  of  a  national  con- 
stitution by  Edmund  Randolph  [found 
among  the  papers  of  George  Mason]. 
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